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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Only  twelve  months  remain  in  which 
rear  of  the  to  set  in  order  all  the  things  that 
Century,  belong  to  the  expiring  century,  to 
the  end  of  giving  it  a  decent  dismissal  and  to  save 
the  coming  century  from  the  handicap  of  an  un- 
fairly large  burden  of  arrearage.  There  has 
been  a  rather  curious  misapprehension  in  the 
minds  of  many  people*  as  to  the  proper  location 
of  the  year  upon  which  we  are  just  entering; 
and  even  in  print  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
allusioh  to  the  year  now  ended  as  the  closing  one 
of  the ;  nineteenth  century.  A  half  minute's 
clear  Xbin king  is  enough  to  remove  all  confusion. 
With  December  31  we  complete  the  year  1899 — 
that  is  to  say,  we  round  out  99  of  the  100  years 
that*  are  necessary  to  complete  a  full  century. 
We  JI^^st^ive  the  nineteenth  century  the  365 
days  that  belong  to  its  hundredth  and  final  year 
before  we  begin  the  year  1  of  the  twentieth 
century.  For  some  reason  the  mathematical  fac- 
ulty usually  works  far  more  keenly  in  monetary 
affairs  than  elsewhere  ;  and  none  of  the  people 
who  have  proposed  to  allow  ninety-nine  years  to 
go  for  a  century  would  suppose  that  a  nineteen - 
hundred-dollar  debt  had  been  fully  met  by  a  ten- 
der of  $1,899.  There  would  remain  due  just 
one  hundred  cents. 

Ab  to  Leap  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  year 
^eH^SoHM^  1900  is  not  a  leap  year,  although  di- 
Catendar.  visible  by  four.  Under  the  Grego- 
rian calendar  the  year  consists  approximately  of 
365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  and  1*2  seconds. 
The  accumulated  surplus  over  and  above  the  365 
days  amounts,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  to 
very  nearly  24^  days.  To  indulge  in  a  leap  year 
every  four  years  would  require  enough  remnants 
of  time  stuff  to  make  up  25  days  for  every  cen 
lury.  The  arrangement  in  practical  use  allows  24 
leap  years  each  for  three  consecutive  centuries,  and 
then  gives  the  fourth  century  2  5'such  days.  Thus, 
though  it  is  not  likely  to  concern  many  of  us  in 
an  immediate,  practical  way,  it  may  be  remarked 


that  the  twentieth  century  will  be  one  day  longer 
than  the  nineteenth,  since  it  is  arranged  that  the 
twenty-fiftli  leap  year  which  is  assigned  to  every 
fourth  century  shall  be  brought  into  the  calendar 
of  the  year  that  is  divisible  by  400.  The  failure 
to  sacrifice  three  quadrennial  leap  years — that 
is  to  say,  three  extra  days  in  every  four  centu- 
ries— has  led  to  the  discrepancy  -betweep  what 
is  known  as  the  Julian,  or  old-style  calendar,  and 
the  Gregorian. 

will         The  old-style  calendar  simply  reckons 

tHe"*^'old^8tyie"  ^^®  y^*^^  ^^  consisting  of  365J^  days, 
Reckoning?  and  takes  care  of  the  fractions  bv 
giving  366  days  to  every  fourth  year.  The  Rus- 
sians, for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  have 
maintained  the  old  style,  without  any  readjust- 
ment, since  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  about 
the  year  325,  with  the  consequence  that  the  dis- 
crepancy has  grown  to  some  twelve  days.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  report  that  the  Russians  are 
about  to  abandon  the  old  style  and  simply  adopt 
the  Gregorian  calendar  as  in  current  use  among 
all  other  leading  nations.  To  do  this  now  in  the 
days  of  newspapers,  telegraphs,  and  international 
communication  will  be  a  comparatively  simple 
and  easy  matter,  just  as  it  has  been  found  per- 
fectly easy  for  American  localities  to  cease  regu- 
lating their  clocks  by  the  sun  dial  and  to  adopt 
*' railroad  time."  Intercourse  with  the  outside 
world  has  made  it  necessary  for  Russia  to  keep  a 
double  reckoning,  and  it  is  simpler  as  well  as 
more  accurate  to  drop  the  Julian  system  alto- 
gether and  to  observe  the  Gregorian. 

The        There  is  no  reason  apart  from  custom 

mstoru-Making  ^^y  ^^^^  especial  significance  should 
Influence,  be  attached  to  the  arbitrary  measure 
of  time  that  we  call  a  century.  It  merely  happens 
that  we  reckon  decimally  rather  than  duodeci- 
mally,  and  thus  measure  off  ten  tens  rather  than 
twelve  twelves.  The  alternation  of  the  seasons 
gives  a  natural  meaning  to  the  year,  whereas  a 
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decaile  or  a  century  is  a  purely  arbitrary  group, 
ing.  The  main  course  of  history  is  not  much 
afiected  by  these  arbitr&ry  transitions  from  one 
century  to  another,  although,  evidently,  in  less 
important  ways  the  course  of  history  is  modified 
by  the  manner  in  which  mankind  agrees  to  shape 
affairs  to  correspond  witli  measures  of  time  to 
which  custom  has  attached  importance.  Thus 
•loubtless  the  nearness  of  the  transition  from  one 
<:entury  to  another  had  something  to  do  with  6x- 
ing  the  liate  upon  which  the  Russians  decided  to 
make  official  use  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  The 
turn  of  the  century  obviously  supplied  a  large 
part  of  the  motive  for  the  holding  of  the  great 
French  exposition  that  is  to  open  several  months 
hence  ;  and  the  holding  of  this  exposition,  in  in- 
direct ways,  will  unquestionably,  in  the  future, 
be  seen  to  have  affected  the  course  of  political 
history  to  no  insignificant  extent, 

TAe  The  nearness  of  the  end  of  the  nine- 
■S"f)w"waoHB  ^®^"*''  century  and  the  feeling  that 
Cvii/erence.  the  twentieth  century  ought  to  open 
with  a  more  auspicious  outlook  for  peace  and 
harmony  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  the 
calling  of  the  Hague  conference,  and  had  still 
more  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the  gathering  and 
with  its  weighty  results.  The  work  of  that  con- 
feren«»  was  embodied  chiefly  in 
the  form  ot  a  treaty  providing  a 
plan  for  the  regular  and  perma- 
nent resort  to  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations.  By  anthority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
our  delegates  at  the  Hague  con- 
ference signeil  that  treaty.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  shar- 
ing with  the  President  the  treaty- 
making  power,  must  now  ratify 
the  convention  by  a  two-thirds 
affirmative  vote  if  this  country  is 
to  stand  as  a  party  to  the  general 
agreement.  No  one  will  say  that 
the  adoption  of  this  treaty  will 
have  established  the  millennial 
reign  of  nniversal  peace  ;  but  it 
will  certainly  have  been  a  most 
liopeful  step  in  that  direction. 
Kor  the  Senate  of  tlie  United 
.States  to  refuse  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  in  this  transitional  year 
which  is  ushering  in  the  new  cen- 
tury, wouhi  seem  to  ns  to  be 
making  history  in  the  retrograde 
rather  than  in  the  progressive 
sense.  Mr,  McKinley  in  his  mes- 
sage toCongi-ess  urges  ratification. 


atiuiiori.  We  print  elsewhere  in  this  number 
swDoJi"*  "'^  ^'^"  '^^'  "^^  '^*''  memorable  draft, 
Patha/HiiUrgl&Di  we  join  with  other  careful  and 
serious  students  of  the  questions  that  are  in- 
volved in  respectfully  asking  the  Senators,  with- 
out any  regard  to  party  affiliations  and  with 
consideration  for  the  main  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  ti-eaty,  and  without  much  stickling  about 
details,  to  honor  themselves  and  show  their  faith 
in  the  better  side  of  human  nature  and  national 
character  by  voting  cheerfully  to  make  the  United 
States  a  party  to  this  international  agreement. 
As  Mr,  llolls,  of  the  American  delegation,  so 
ably  explained  in  our  November  number,  the 
treaty  in  no  manner  changes  the  position  of  the 
United  Slates  witli  respect  to  its  traditional  pol- 
icy. It  leaves  us  free  to  exercise  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  an  oversight  over  the  peaceful 
evolution  of  repubhcan  institutions  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  and  to  avoid  complications  with 
the  concert  ot  Europe  in  those  affairs  that  have 
come  by  general  consent  to  be  supervised  by  that 
group  of  powers.  There  are  cynics  who  will  say 
that  the  professed  interest  of  tlie  United  States 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  is  a 
palpable  humbug  in  view  of  our  painful  and 
costly  war  with  the  Filipinos,  still  unfinished 
after  almost  a  year.     There  are  still  more  who  will 
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g&insay  the  professed  faith  of  the  English  in  the 
poBWbiitties  of  arbitration  in  view  of  their  abso- 
lute refusal  to  arbitrate  tlieir  difTerences  with  the 
Tnnsvaal  republic  and  in  tlk.  .ace  of  the  de- 
plorable conflict  now  raging  in  South  Africa. 
Bat  these  conflicts  merely  illustrate  tlio  horrible 
nature  of  war  as  an  instrument  for  the  remedy 
of  difficulties  or  grievances  of  any  sort,  and  ren- 
der all  the  more  urgent  the  advocacy  of  every 
principle,  policy,  and  practical  method  by  which 
wars  may  be  rendered  more  and  more  infrequent. 

The    death    of   the   Hon.    Garret  A, 
«^«itart.    Hobart,  Vice-President  of  the  United 

States,  occurred  at  his  home,  Pater- 
Bon,  N.  J.,  on  Novemi>er  21.  Mr.  Hobart  had 
been  ill  for  some  months,  and  it  was  generally 
knowD  that  his  retirement  from  public  life  was 
imminent,  although  it  was  by  no  means  realized 
that  his  disease  was  destined  to  run  its  course  so 
rapidly.  Before  hia  nomination  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency  in  189G  Mr.  Hobart  was  a  man 
prominent  in  his  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  well 
and  honorably  known  among  business  men  in 
New  York  City,  and  extensively  acquaintfld  with 
active  Bepublican  leaders  throughout  the  • 
try.      He  had  been  a  success '  '    ' 


with  varied  corporate  interests.  He  had  headed 
the  New  Jersey  delegation  in  national  Repul)li- 
can  conventions,  and  was  known  to  have  served 
prominently  in  both  houses  of  the  Stale  Legisla- 
ture, although  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  office 
holding  or  seeking  class.  He  brought  to  tlie 
office  of  the  Vice -Presidency  a  remarkable  amount 
of  tact  and  good  sense. 

...  _^.._.  Theactivefunctionsof  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent are  limited  to  the  work  of  preaid- 
a  somewhat  iionorary  capacity 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate.  He  does  not 
appoint  the  Senate  committees,  make  i[s  rule;?, 
or  exercise  any  autfiority  whatever,  except  that 
on  rare  occasions  of  a  tie  vote  he  has  power  to 
turn  the  scale.  The  Vice-President  has  no 
official  or  public  relations  willi  the  President  or 
Cabinet,  and  his  importance  lies  in  the  chance 
that  through  the  death  of  tlie  President  lie  may 
step  from  a  position  without  authority  to  one  that 
carries  with  it  more  responsibility  and  power 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  con- 
stitutional governments.  Since  such  a  thing  is 
possible  at  any  moment,  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  the  country  that  the  Vice-President 
t)e  ready  and  able  to  take  up  the  burden  where 
his  predecessor  lias  laid  it  down.  It  has  often 
been  suggested  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  he  amended  to  make  the  office  of 
the  Vice-President  more  inviting  to  an  active 
man  by  attaching  to  it  certain  real  responsibilities 
and  duties.  But  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear 
what  such  duties  ought  to  he,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  anything  will  be  done  to  change 
that  which  is  written  in  the  organic  law.  Mean- 
while a  great  deal  can  be  done,  without  any 
change  of  the  laws,  to  increase  the  influence  and 
dignity  of  the  Vice -Presidential  position.  For 
one  thing,  political  parties  should  never  fail  to  se- 
lect candidates  for  this  office  who  are  acceptable  in 
every  way. to  their  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

Hr  Hobart-  ^^  liAppsned  that  Mr.  Hobart  and  Mr. 
Public  McKinley  were  congenial,  and  that  the 
infiaence.  p,-esident  set  high  value  upon  the 
counsel  and  cooperation  of  the  Vice-President. 
And  so,  without  holding  a  Cabinet  portfolio,  Mr. 
Hobart  was  in  close  confidential  relations  with 
Pi-esident  McKinley,  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  policy  and  operations  of  the  Government, 
Thus  if  death  had  suddenly  claimed  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hobart  would  have  lieen  able  to  take  up 
the  reins  of  office  witli  no  danger  of  a  break  in 
the  continuity  of  affairs  and  no  probability  what- 
ever of  any  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  or  of 
any   [lart   of    the    executive   government.      Mr. 
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Hobart  also  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
sa  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  He  mingled 
freely  among  the  Senators  ;  was  diligent,  im- 
partial, and  efficient  in  hia  parliameotary  T6le  as 
a  presiding  officer ;  and  through  the  force  of  a 
very  attractive  personality  and  a  wonderfully 
sound  judgment  and  lucid  intelligence,  he  was 
probably  as  influential  in  shaping  the  policies 
and  expediting  the  business  of  the  Senate  as  if 
he  had  been  a  member  of  that  body  of  long 
standing.  He  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  Republican  party  of  his  own  State,  and  held 
the  devoted  friendship  of  other  leading  New 
Jersey  Republicans  like  the  Attorney- General, 
Mr.  Griggs,  and  the  present  governor. 

^^  ^^  A  few  years  ago  Congress  enacted  a 
u  "Hilr  new  law  to  arrange  the  order  of  suc' 
XppartM."  cession  i,i  c^se  of  the  death  of  the 
Vice-President.  As  this  law  stands,  the  Vice- 
Presidency  being  now  vacant,  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  beginning  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  aro  in  the  line  of  promotion  in  case  of  the 
death  ov  disability  of  tlie  President.  The  func- 
tions of  the  presitJing  officer  of  tlie  Senate  will 
be  assumed  by  a  menil)er  of  that  body  selected  by 
his  fellow-members  and  known  as  the  President 
pro  li-in.  This  is  a  position  tJiat  exists  at  all 
tinies,  so  that  a  chairman  is  ready  at  hand  in 
case  of  the  temporary  alseiice  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. But  the  office  of  President ^iro  tern,  gains 
an  increased  importance  when,  as  at  present,  the 
Vice -Presidency  is  vacant.  Tiiis  post  is  occu- 
pied by  Senator  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine, 
whose  long  and  honorable  public  service  and 
high  personal  character  give  him  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  colleagues  of  all  parties.  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  is  a  man 
whose  office  has  never  been  one  of  mere  ease  and 
honor,  without  work  or  anxiety  ;  and  it  has  been 
a  doubly  responsible  position  of  late  in  view  of 
the  widened  range  of  the  foreign  interests  and 
concerns  of  our  Government.  Thus  th^  man 
who  has  this  arduous  and  delicate  public  business 
in  hand  is  naturally  an  object  of  exceptional  in- 
terest to  his  fellow -citizens.  And  now  that  the 
Hon.  John  Hay,  in  addition  to  the  management 
under  the  President  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  has  stepped  into  the  position  of 
■'  heir  apparent,"  so  to  speak,  his  personality  and 
career  very  properly  acquire  a  fresh  interest. 
President  McKinley's  health  is  not  impaired,  and 
his  prospects  for  a  second  term  are  at  least  as 
favorable  as  were  his  prospects  for  a  first  term  at 
the  time  of  his  nomination  in  1896.  There  re- 
main fourteen  months  of  the  quadrennial  period 
for  which  he  was  elected.  There  is  not  much 
likelihood  that  the  Hon.  John  Hay  will  be  called 


to  step  to  the  Presidential  chair  from  his  position 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Never- 
theless there  is  nothing  more  uncertain  than 
human  life  ;  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  Mr. 
Hay  might  be  President  of  the  United  States 
when  this  number  of  the  Revjew  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. We  pubhsh  in  this  issue  a  sketch  of 
the  career  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  glimpses 
of  the  nature  of  his  present  public  activities, 
written  bv  Mr.  Henrv  Macfarland. 


Kefiubiican  '''he  Republican  National  Committee 
'pfesideHtia'  ""-'''  "'  VVasiiington  last  nionth  and 
Year.  decided  to  hold  the  next  convention 
at  Phdadelphia  on  June  li).  Although  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  and  one  or  two  other  cities 
were  in  active  competition  for  the  honor  of  en- 
tertaining the  great  parly  gathei-ing,  the  real 
contest  quickly  narrowed  down  to  Chicago  and 
Phiraiielphia.  No  Republican  CAndidati!  for  the 
Presidency  lias  boon  selected  liy  a  convention 
silting  east  of  the  Alleghanios  for  a  great  many 
years.  McKinlcy  was  iiciuiinalod  in  1«!)6  at  St. 
Louis,  Harrison  in  IHH2  at  Minneapolis  and  in 
1888  at  Cliicago,  lilaine  in  1884  at  Chicago. 
Garfield  in  1880  at  Chicago,  and  Hayes  in  1876 
at  Cincinnati.  It  was  hoped  that  the  National 
Committee  would  change  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, in  order  to  reduce  in  the  convention  what 
is  now  the  absurdly  disproportionate  influence  of 
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tlie  non- Republican  States.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  briDg  about  radical  alterations  of  this  sort, 
and  the  attempt  at  Washiugtoii  last  moutb 
completely  failed. 

-  .  Tbe  spirit  in  which  the  convention 
partf       plans  wore  made  was  set  forth  in  tbe 

Harmony.  fQn^^j^g  passage  from  the  speech  of 
Senator  Depew,  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee to  advocate  the  claims  of  New  York  City  : 
"This  convention  will  probahly  be  in  session  a 
fewer  number  of  days  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. The  ticket  will  be  nominated  by  acclama- 
lion.  There  is  no  division  of  sentiment  in  our 
party  as  to  who  shall  head  it.     The  wisdom  and 


prominent  of  the  new  SenntorB.) 


Statesmanship  of  President  McKinley  have  sat- 
isfied the  party  and  the  country,  so  that  he  will 
receive  the  immediate  and  unanimous  nomina- 
tion of  the  convention,  and  that  choice  will  just 
*s  certainly  be  ratilted  by  the  people.  By  the 
lime  the  convention  meets  the  choice  for  Vice- 
President  will  be  equally  clear.  We  shall  have 
[lie  unique,  i  ate  rest  injc;,  and  inspiring  spectacle 
of  a  great  party  going  before  the  people  without 
any  of  the  jealousies  or  the  acrimonies  or  heart- 
burnings of  defeated  convention  candidates.  The 
platform  is  already  formulated  in  the  minds  not 
only  of  the  party  leaders,  but  of  the  voters  of  the 
country.  It  will  point  to  an  unexampled  record 
of  pledges  fulfilled,  of  the  beneficent  results  of 
Republican  policies,  and  extraordinary  prosperity. 
Its  keynote  will  be  gold  and  glory — gold,  the 
standard  which,  once  fixed  beyond  question,  has 
given  us  the  first  ranlc  among  commercial  nations, 


and  the  glory  of  our  arms,  which  has  made  us  a 
world  power  and  opened  for  the  enormous  sur- 
plus of  our  fields  and  factories  distant,  exhaust- 
less,  and  remunerative  markets,"  ft  is  certainly 
true  that  not  a  single  influential  member  of  the 
Republican  party  anywhere  in  the  country  ie 
openly  opposing  the  renomination  of  President 
McKinley.  The  candidate  for  Vice-President 
will  quite  probably  be  an  Eastern  man,  and  it 
was  reported  last  month  that  the  Hon.  Elihu 
Root,  of  New  York,  now  Secretary  of  War, 
had  been  so  generally  agreed  upon  by  influential 
Republicans  that  no  other  name  would  be  offered 
to  the  convention,  unless  Mr.  Hoot  siiould  posi- 
tively decline  to  accept  a  place  on  the  ticket. 
Men  of  all  parties  will  admit  that  Mr.  Root's 
name  would  add  positive  strength,  and  that  a 
better  man  could  hardly  be  selected  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  "  running  mate.'' 

.  It  was  remarked  last  month  by  the 
"VeV,,""  New  York  Times,  which  is  an  inde- 
"''""■"  pendent  Democratic  newspaper,  that 
the  appixjacliing  campaign  gave  promise  of  be- 
ing something  like  that  of  1820,  when  Monrqe 
was  i-eelecteil  in  what  was  known  as  an  '  ■  era  of 
good  feeling"  with  practically  no  opposition 
whatever.  But  although  Mr.  McKinlcy's  reelec- 
tion, as  well  as  renomination.  now  seems  highly 
probable,  the  situation  in  1900  will  not  bear  auy 
literal  comparison  with  that  of  1820.  Monroe 
received  every  electoral  vote  of  all  the  States, 
with  the  single  exception  that  one  New  Hamp- 
shire elector  cast  his  ballot  for  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Southern  Democrats  and  Northern 
Whigs  alike  acquiesced  in  the  reelection  of  Pres- 
ident Monroe  and  Vice-President  Tompkins.  A 
good  account  of  that  election  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Stanwood's  excellent  "History  of  the  Presi- 
dency." This  year  the  Democrats  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  Populists  will  almost  certainly 
concur  in  the  renomination  of  the  Hon.  William 
J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  under  those  circumstances,  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  be  too  confident  about  the  new  "  era 
of  good  feeling"  or  for  the  Democrats  to  con- 
fess defeat  in  advance.  It  will  have  been  twenty- 
eight  years  since  the  people  of  the  United  States 
reelected  their  President,  and  an  opposing  coali- 
tion is  not  obliged  to  have  a  very  consistent  pro- 
gramme of  principles  or  a  very  scientific  cam- 
paign. Millions  of  voters  will  feel  that  the  Re- 
publican party,  as  led  by  its  present  chieftains, 
is  too  favorable  lo  combinations  of  capital,  too 
much  inclined  toward  large  military  and  naval 
expenditure,  too  ready  to  renounce  forever  the 
old  American  tradition  of  bimetallism,  and,  in 
short,   too  strongly  disposed    toward  centraliza- 
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tioD,  imperialism,  outlived  tariff  (Hsciiiiiinations, 
and  entangling  adven'tui-es  in  diplomacy.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  if  the  business  com- 
munity were  not  so  averse  to  the  possibility  of 
the  disturbing  changes  in  the  monetary  and 
financial  policy  that  Mr,  Bryan'e  election  niiglit 
involve,  the  Republican  outlook  would  be  far 
less  brilliant  than  it  now  is. 


.R^rJ. 


Mr.  McKinley's  treatment  of  the  C«- 
and  itB  ban  question  in  his  message  is  emi- 
futart.  nently  satisfactory.  He  does  not  for- 
get that  Congress  in  April,  l»i)8,  committed 
itself  and  the  coiiDtry  to  the  policy  of  turning 
the  government  of  Cuba  over  to  tlie  Cubans  in 
the  due  courae  of  time.  Tlie  various  measures 
that  have  been  pursued  since  the  close  of  the  war 
have  been  in  preparation  tor  Cuban  independ- 
ence. The  treaty  of  Paris  gave  to  the  Spanisli 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  a  pciriod  of  time  ending  on 
April  U  next  in  wliich  to  decide  whether  to 
remain  subjects  of  tlie  Spanish  crown  or  to  ac- 
cept Cuban  citizenship.  Meanwhile  the  new 
census  of  the  island  will  have  l«en  completed. 
Thus  it  will  be  possible,  after  April  11,  as  it  will 
not  have  been  possible  any  sooner,  to  make  up  a 
rosier  of  citizenship  as  a  basis  for  the  choice  of  a 
constitutional  convention.  Tlie  President's  plan 
looks  squarely  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Cuban  republic  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  military  forces  of  ihe  United  States.  It 
is  important  above  all  things  that  each  successive 
step  should  be  taken  in  an  orderly  and  respon- 
sible manner,  and  the  situation  does  not  call  for 
precipitancy  or  mere  e.xpcriment.  Brig. -Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  whose  management  of  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Santiago  province  has  been  Bii 
warmly   praised,    was  made  a  major-general  of 


(The  now  governor  of  Cuba. 


Naturally,  the  character  of  the  cam- 
paign will  be  much  affected  by  tlie 
'■  course  of  public  events  during  the 
coming  six  months.  The  more  rapidly  the  Re- 
publicans, with  tlieir  present  unobstructed  sweep 
of  power,  find  satisfactory  solutions  for  existing 
problems,  the  better  will  be  their  position  before 
the  country  next  fall.  Some  of  these  pending 
questions  have  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  the 
island  territories  affected  by  our  war  with  Spain. 
In  his  message  President  McKinley  advises  the 
prompt  extension  to  I'orto  llico  of  free  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Political  without  com- 
mercia!  annexation  could  only  be  a  bitter  mock- 
ery. Porto  Rico  ought  to  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  American  market,  and  needs  nothing  else 
to  make  certain  the  begiiminga  of  a  prosperous 
development.  .A.  revival  of  agriculture  and 
business  will  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  mul- 
tiply schools  and  to  train  the  people  in  the  art  of 
local  self -govern  men!. 
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volunteers  laat  month  anO  &ppoitit«d  governor  of 
the  whole  island  to  succeed  General  Brooke,  who 
returns  to  the  United  States.  Whether  agreed 
upon  in  writing  or  not,  the  future  republic  of 
Cuba  will  have  to  accept  a  certain  moral  protec- 
torate on  the  part  of  thn  United  States,  and  will 
further  have  to  allow  this  country  some  right  of 
guidance  in  t!ie  completion  of  needful  sanitary 
reforms,  in  Havana  and  elsewhere,  that  will  tend 
to  exempt  the  United  States  in  the  future  from 
the  frequent  epidemics  that  in  times  past  have 
visited  us  from  Cuban  ports.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  a  great  party  in  Cuba  favoraWo  to  the 
plan  of  seekingadmittance  to  the  American  Union 
as  a  State  after  the  island  has  entered  fairly 
upon  its  home-rule  career. 

Altered  territorial  conditions  have  led 
Stnatt  to  the  creation  of  several  important 
Oammitttia.  ^^^  standing  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. One  of  these,  of  which  Senator  Foraker 
has  been  made  chairman,  will  consider  all  mat- 
ters affecting  our  relations  with  Cuba.  Another, 
of  which  Senator  Lodge  is  chairman,  will  have 
to  do  with  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  member  of 
this  committee  is  Mr.  Beveridge,  the  new  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  who  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  last  year  in  the  most  arduous  kind  of  travel 
and  investigation  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
besides  studying  on  the  ground  such  questions  as 
the  relation  of  the  Unit«d  States  to  the  future 


The reportera goavitt  the  sphinx 
And  demand  to  know  just  what  tt  thiiii 

Of  the  Philippine  Isles ; 

But  the  sphinx  only  smiles 
AndTepliea:  '•ThWaasecret,  by  Jtni!' 
From  thelVne*  (Indianapolis). 


trade  of  China  and  other  problems  of  the  far 
East.  Since  his  return  Mr.  Beveridge  has  kept 
his  own  counsel  bo  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
hut  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  special 
preparation  will  be  vaJuable  to  the  country  not 
only  in  the  committee -room,  but  also  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  chamber.  Senator  Lodge  announces 
that  while  the  committee  will  be  diligent  in  the 
study  of  Philippine  questions  and  the  collection 
of  information,  its  more  active  functions  will  not 
begin  until  the  war  in  the  islands  is  at  an  end. 


Mr.  Mcxiniey  President  McKinley 
F^Hilplie     tt^ry  of  the  struggle 


the  his- 
'itli  tl'e  Fili- 
dutttioit.  pinos  at  great  length  and  with  the 
utmcst  frankness.  His  presentation  of  facts 
forms  a  highly  impressive  defeiise  of  the  essen- 
tial justice  and  humanity  of  the  policy  that  his 
administration  has  pursued.  The  President's 
views  concerning  the  governmental  future  of  the 
Philippines  are  clearly  set  forth.  He  recognizes 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  present  unity  of  race, 
language,  or  other  interests,  and  that  the  prob- 
lem of  governmental  progress  for  the  archipelt^ 
is  to  be  solved  in  very  much  the  same  way  that 
the  old  man  in  the  fable  tauglit  his  sons  how  to 
break  the  bundle  of  fagots.  Externally  the 
Philippines  may  he  regarded  as  an  entity  ;  inter- 
nally there  are  many  entities  of  far  greater  di- 
vereity  of  race,  language,  religion,  and  civiliza- 
tion than  the  various  entities  that  make  up  the 
West  Indies,  for  example.  We  must  analyze 
the  Philippine  situation,  therefore,  and  deal  pa- 
tiently one  by  one  with  its  component  factors. 

,.  ,  ,  ,  The  President  illustrates  this  by  show- 
of  ing  how  we  have  already  dealt  with 
"""'■  the  island  of  Negros.  We  have  a 
military  governor  there  selected  by  General  (>ti8, 
who  represents  the  highest  authority.  There  is 
a  civil  governor  and  ,in  advisory  council,  elected 
by  the  people  of  Negros.  The  advisory  council 
has  legislative  functions,  while  the  office  of  the 
civil  governor  carries  on  ordinary  administration 
under  the  general  oversight  of  the  military 
governor.  This  general  plan  will  probably  be 
found  to  suit  the  needs  of  various  other  islands. 

The  Sulu  group — -though  under  our 
'fl^p'"     sovereignty  so  far   as    the    world  at 

large  is  concerned — are  a  cluster  of 
Mohammedan  islets  with  a  sultan  of  their  own 
and  a  quasi- independence,  under  our  protection. 
It  is  not  feasible  for  us  immediately  to  attempt 
the  control  oE  the  interior  life  or  customs  of  the 
population  governed  by  the  Sulu  Sultan,  We 
have  long  been  sovereign  over  most  of  the  terri- 
tory comprised  within  the    United  States  ;   but 
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through  most  of  our  history  it  has  not  beeo  con- 
sidered possible  to  interfere  witli  llii?  tribal 
organization  or  customs  of  tlif  Indian  population 
of  the  great  Indian  lorritovy  or  tlm  frontier 
(■•■servations.  In  like  manner,  our  relations  to 
the  Sulu  Islands  would  not  justify  ui  in  the  at- 
t(!mpt  to  suppress  polygamy,  for  example,  by 
immediate  measures  of  a  drastic  nature. 


Ptr  Contra. 


Our  possession  of  the  island  of  Guam, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  lies  in  the 
Ladrone  ardiipelago,  is  of  a  different 
nature,  and  rendera  it  feasible  toaliempt  without 
delay  to  enforce  civilized  standards  of  conduct 
such  as  exist  in  many  of  the  small  Malayan  isl- 
ands which  have  been  transformed  under  mis- 
sionary influcnt'f.  Oovernoi-  Leary  reports  good 
progress,  everybody  having  been  set  at  work  and 
polygamy  and  concubinage  having  been  effect- 
ively prohibited  Slavery  continues  to  exist  in 
the  Sulu  gioup  and  it  will  doubtless  be  the 
I)olicy  of  the  l'tL=idtnt  and  (.ongie'^s  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  rapidh  a--  possible  Oui  rtpiesentatives 
have  already  pn-uakd  tlie  "^ultan  of  the  Suius 
to  agree  that  all  slaves  may  he  allowed  to  buy 
their  freedom  Puithei  steps  toward  einancipa 
tion  should  bt  takiii  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
undoubtedh  will  bi  taken 

Ihi,  ri  L(  u-liuction  of  government  jn 
Pngnta  of  the  gieat  i<>land  of  Luzon  must  of 
tut  War.  poyrge  await  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  The  active  campaign  that  wo  described 
last  month  resulted  m  the  almost  compkti  dif 
integration  of  the  armed  insurginls  Our  sol 
iliers  matched  and  fought  with  prodigious  en 
ergy,  under  hardships  uncomplaininglv  boinc 
and  with  a  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  their  means 
lo  the  exact  conditions  that  the  braM  >nglish 
men  fighting  in  houth  Africa  so  pitiably  lack 
The  American  officers  have  not  onlv  shown 
tlioinselves  swift  and  daring  campaigners  but 
their  keen  wits  have  seldom  failed  thtm  and  the 
cunning  stratcgv  of  men  trained  in  Indian  fight 
ing  seems  to  have  so  fastened  its  traditions  upon 
the  American  arm\  that  even  the  younger  offi 
lers  can  bt,  trusted  to  avoid  pitfalls  I  bus  on 
November  'is,  fifty  troopers  under  Lieutenant 
Munro,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  received  the 
surrender  of  Bayomhong,  making  prisoners  of 
«00  armed  men,  with  theii'  weapons,  stores,  and 
supplies  ;  and  this  was  done  without  the  firing 
of  a  shot,  through  a  harmless  ruse  that  created 
the  impression  in  Uayotnbong  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  coming  with  a  large  force.  It  is  all 
very  brave  and  fine,  perhaps,  to  fight  openly  in 
the  English  fashion,  without  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  strategy,  but  it  is  a  much  more  desirable 


thing  to  score  points  in  warfore  without  the  use- 
less sacrificeof  life.  At  best,  war  is  bloody  work. 
On  December  4,  at  Vigan,  200  Americans,  moet 
of  whom  were  ill  from  hard  marching,  held  their' 
position  with  small  loss  against  an  attack  of  about 
1,000  insurgents,  who  after  several  houra  of 
fighting  were  completely  routed.  The  specific 
attempt  to  capture  Aguinaldo  had  not  succeeded 
as  this  number  of  the  Review  went  to  press,  but 
most  of  his  immediate  party  had  been  taken  in 
hand,  and  it  was  known  that  Aguinaldo  in  the 
middle  of  December  was  hiding  in  disguise  in 
the  rough  and  remote  province  of  North  Ilocos, 
in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  LuEOn.  Our 
officers,  meanwhile,  liad  been  making  use  of  the 
good  season  to  clear  central  Luzon  of  all  im- 
portant bodies  of  insurgent  troops,  and  to  pene- 
trate at  almost  every  point  the  provinces  skirting 
the  long  stretch  of  coast-line  on  the  west-  side  of 
Luzon  north  of  Manila  Bay  The  president  of 
the  last  Filipino  Congress  members  of  Aguinal- 
do s  cabinet  important  geneials  as  well  as  civil- 
ians— and  in  short  almost  all  the  ablest  of  th« 
insurgents  except  Agumaldo  himst,lf — have  been 
gradually  fj,lhng  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
troops  In  a  woid  the  war  seems  to  be  drawing 
near  a  conclusion  On  the  19th  there  came  the 
saa  news  thit  Gun  lal  Lawton  had  been  shot  and 
killed  Hl  wah  a  solditr  who-te  praises  were  in 
all  mouths  and  wln-e  =(r\Res  to  Lis  country 
had  been  gtcai 


is  nearly  caueht— In 


;  (MiniienpoUs). 
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(The  new  Speaker  ot  the  HouBe. 


The  new  Congrfss,  as  we  remarked 
/■  last  Hioiith,  tias  a  working  Republican 
FM  Pou„r.  ,„ajority  in  bofli  houses.  The  Repub- 
lican forces  both  in  tbe  Senate  and  in  the  House 
nf  Representatives  an-  in  veiy  cordial  relations 
i-ith  the  President,  and  rt'cpnt  expt'rienees  in 
<-aucus  would  indicate  on  thf  ]iart  both  of  Kepre- 
seDtatives  and  Senatoi's  an  unusual  degree  of 
liarmony  among  theinselvps  as  to  Republican 
[■obey  and  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  jireaent 
H'ssion,  It  is  a  good  while  since  cilhor  of  the 
^reat  parties  has  had  as  clear  and  unobstructed  a 
diance  as  the  Republicans  now  have  at  Washing- 
ion  to  cany  out  a  given  line  of  party  [wlicy. 
Heretofore,  whatever  the  predominant  Republi- 
I'an  views  on  the  money  question  have  been,  as 
reflected  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  administration,  the  (Senate  has  had  opinions 
of  its  own  for  wbicli  it  bas  stood  Hke  a  rock, 
liradual  changes  in  the  prrsonncl  of  the  Senate 
have,  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  many  yeare,  re- 
sulted in  what  appears  to  be  a  clear  majority  of 
men  who  beUeve  in  the  Crank  avowal  and  future 
maintenance  of  the  actual  existing  gold  standard 
of  the  country,     I'hia  means  a  great  change. 

*r.  «j»*wi«i  The  previous  understand  inn  tbat  Mr. 

satMtrt     Henderson,  of  Iowa,  would  be  agreed 

Ckair.       upon  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 

Speaker   of    tbe  House  of    Representatives  was 


promptly  ratified  when  Congress  assembled  in 
tbe  first  week  of  December.  The  caucus  of 
Democratice  members  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
the  Hon.  James  D.  Richardson,  of  Tennessee,  as 
tbeir  candidate  for  Speaker,  which  merely  signi- 
fied that  Mr.  Richardson  would  be  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  last  House,  with 
Mr.  De  Armond,  of  Missouri,  actively  supports 
the  new  leader.  Mr.  Richardson  has  served  in 
(,,'ongress  for  fourteen  years.  His  views  as  to 
silver,  trusts,  "  expansion,"  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  tbe  country  are  in  general  those  of 
Mr.  Bryan.  Mr,  Henderson's  term  as  Speaker 
was  begun  auspiciously,  and  Congress  was  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  committee  appointments  %ould 
be  ready  for  announcement  before  the  holiday 
adjournment.  Old  leaders  in  Congress  have 
disappeared  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  particular  has  lost  the  well-known 
figures  in  the  House  of  a  period  so  recent  as  that 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill.  Speaker  Criap  has 
passed  away,  Mr.  Wilson  has  retired  from  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Bland  is  dead.  Mr.  Bailey's  promi- 
nence in  the  last  House  was  an  evidence  of  the 
rise  of  new  men,  as  was  also  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  William  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  last  month, 
for  tbe  position  that  Mi".  Richardson  secured. 


(Democratic  leader  In  the  Hi 
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The  first  incident  of  importance  in 
Roberta  the  opening  history  of  the  new  Con- 
Oase.  gress,  after  the  installation  of  the  new 
Speaker,  was  the  successful  protest  against  the 
swearing  in  of  Mr.  Brigham  Roberts,  the  mem- 
ber-elect from  Utah.  The  leadership  in  the  op- 
position to  Mr.  Roberts  was  taken  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  W.  Tayler,  of  Ohio,  who  presented  with 
great  force  the  grounds  upon  which  he  believed 
Mr.  Roberts  to  be  legally  disqualified  for  mem- 
bership. A  petition  against  the  seating  of  Rob- 
erts on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  polygamist  had 
been  signed  by  several  million  persons  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  crusade  actively  managed  by  the  New 
York  Journal.  Mr.  Roberts  was  allowed  to 
speak  in  liis  own  behalf,  and  his  case  was  re- 
ferred for  prompt  consideration  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Tayler  was  made  chairman. 
It  is  expected  that  the  committee  will  report  that 
Mr.  Roberts  is  ineligible  on  the  ground  that, 
having  lost  his  political  rights  as  a  convicted 
polygamist  in  territorial  days,  under  the  Ed- 
munds law,  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  amnesty  and  restoration  were 
subsequently  offered  leaves  him  under  the  old 
ban.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  many  people  that 
Mormon  polygamy  is  undergoing  an  extensive 
revival,  and  that  tlie  federal  courts  ought  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  question,  as  in  the  terri- 
torial days.  Hence  there  has  arisen  the  ques- 
tion whether  steps  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  once, 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  to  give 
Congress  the  power  to  legislate  against  polygamy. 

^  Through  the  long  recess  the  Senate 

BiUa  to  the    had  had  a  committee  framing  a  money 

Front.       i^^^jj^   ^^^^  leading  Republicans  of  the 

House  had  been  working  on  that  question, 
while  the  outside  organization  of  business  men 
whose  views  have  been  represented  by  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Indianapolis  monetary  con- 
ference had  also  for  many  months  past  been 
quietly  but  incessantly  at  work.  The  President 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  his  message,  recogniz- 
ing expressly  the  fact  that  our  monetary  stand- 
ard is  gold,  and  advising  legislation  to  confirm 
that  standard  and  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  it  when  necessary  by  a  sale 
of  gold  bonds.  Pleasures  were  promptly  intro- 
duced in  both  branches  of  Congress,  differing  in 
various  details,  but  not  fundamentally  opposed  to 
one  another.  It  was  thought  likely  that  these 
bills  would  be  passed,  after  a  reasonable  amount 
of  debate,  very  much  as  introduced,  and  then 
sent  to  a  joint  conference  committee  to  be  fused 
into  final  form.  Since,  for  a  long  time,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  gold  payments,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  not  so  much  change  the 


conditions  that  have  existed  heretofore  as  it  will 
serve  to  make  change  more  difiBcult  in  the  near 
future.  The  pending  measures  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  ample  reserve  fund  and  the 
protection  at  par  of  the  various  kinds  of  money 
now  in  circulation.  It  is  proposed  to  change 
the  national  banking  law  in  ways  that  will  fa- 
cilitate the  establishment  of  national  banks  in 
small  places,  and  also  to  make  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  more  easy  and  profitable,  in  order  to 
improve  the  elasticity  of  the  volume  of  the 
circulating  medium. 

The  Gold  The  Republicans  went  into  the  last 
%'epubficaV   ^^^^ional  campaign  on  the  ground  of 

Doctrine.  Opposing  the  full  and  free  use  of  sil- 
ver as  a  money  metal  by  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept as  a  result  of  agreement  on  the  pait  of 
leading  European  nations  to  do  the  same  thing. 
It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Republicans 
to  go  into  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the  pres- 
ent year  with  the  statement  that  it  has-been 
found  impossible  at  present  to  induce  European 
nations  to  unite  in  the  remonetization  of  silver, 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
absolutely  demands  that  there  be  no  further  un- 
certainty as  to  the  intrinsic  significance  of  the 
word  ''dollar."  The  Republicans  will  maintain 
that  henceforth,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
transactions,  the  final  meaning  of  the  word  **  dol- 
lar'' should  be  25.8  grains  of  gold  of  a  certain 
fineness — namely,  90  per  cent.  Our  adoption 
for  practical  purposes  of  the  same  standard  of 
value  as  that  which  all  the  principal  nations  of 
the  commercial  world  now  use  has  nothing  nec- 
essarily to  do  with  an  ideal  solution  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  of  problems.  The 
extent  of  wliat  is  to  be  said  of  such  a  measure  is 
that  to  the  majority  of  people  who  have  given 
close  tliought  to  the  question  this  seems  to  be 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Metallic  ^^^^^^'^  ^'^  have  completed  the  twen- 
Versus  Ideal  tietli  century  we  may  have  lived  quite 
Money.  ru^yond  the  need  of  using  a  metal 
or  anv  combination  of  metals  for  intermediary 
service  in  the  exchange  of  products.  Present 
standards,  when  tested  in  the  light  of  ideal 
conditions  and  possibilities,  seem  crude,  arbi- 
trary, variable,  and  inefficient.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  renounce  one's  ideals,  nor  yet  to  give  up 
efforts  to  bring  about  their  realization,  even 
though  one  accepts  t'(^r  the  present  the  best 
working  solution  that  offers  itself.  The  princi- 
pal argument  against  the  gold  standard,  as 
advanced  a  few  years  ago,  was  based  upon  an 
apparent  average  decline  in  the  prices  of  staple 
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commodities,  as  measin-ed  by  gold  bullion,  tliis 
being  taken  to  indicate  that  gold  was  becoming 
scarcer  and  more  costly.  The  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  contention  is  by  no  means  conclusive, 
nor  has  it  been  strengthened  very  much  by  the 
course  of  prices  within  tlie  past  few  yeai-a.  It  is 
perhaps  true  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
|)eople  who,  a  few  years  ago,  felt  themselves  to 
be  personally  the  losera  by  virtue  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard,  have  now  so  ad- 
justed their  afCairs  tjiat  any  radical  change  would 
probably  hurt  them  nioro  than  it  could  help 
thera.  Speaking  iu  general,  the  fanners  are  in 
a  position  far  more  favorable  than  that  which 
they  occupied  in  I89C  ;  and  perhaps  no  class  of 
legitimate  producers  and  business  men  can  bet- 
ter afford  to  take  their  chances  on  the  future 
effects  of  the  firm  maintenance  of  the  single  gold 
basis  in  this  country  than  those  who  own  and 
cultivate  the  land. 


(la  cbarge  o(  Hoaite  currency  b[ll.) 


fwH  Biit  ^  SE*'^''^!  rule  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Hutd  on  sentalives  called  for  the  closing  of  the 
''*™*"  "■  debate  on  the  currency  bill  on  Mon- 
ii»y,  December  18.  Mr.  Overstreet,  of  Indiana, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  bill,  accordingly  on  that 
lUte  called  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  roll-call 
Ksnlted  in  its  passage  by  a  vote  of  190  to  15U. 
Eleven  Democrats,  six  of  whom  were  from  New 
York,  voted  in  its  favor.  No  Republicans  voted 
(gainst  it.     Evidently  there  has  come  aliout  a 


very  striking  change  in  Republican  sentiment,  as 
shown  in  this  mere  fact  that  every  Republican 
meml)er  of  the  House  has  deliberately  placed 
himself  upon  an  uncompromising  gold  standard 
platform.  The  Senate  will  debate  the  bill  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  will  doubtless  pass  it  in  a 
form  different  enough  so  that  a  week  or  two  of 
conference  will  be  required  to  give  the  measure 
its  matured  form.  It  is  probable  that  President 
McKinley's  signature  will  not  be  attached  to  the 
bill  much  before  March  1.  The  details  of  those 
parts  of  the  measure  that  relate  to  banking  and 
to  the  interchangeability  and  redemption  of  the 
various  parts  of  our  circulating  medium  are 
naturally  open  to  much  discussion. 

On  the  same  day  the  Speaker  an- 
House  nounced  his  arrangement  of  the 
Commntees.  jjouse  committees.  It  was  the  com- 
mon verdict  that  he  had  managed  a  difficult  and 
delicate  business  with  tact  and  skill.  In  bo  far 
as  possible,  Mr.  Henderson  fuliilled  reasonable 
expectations,  ol»serving  the  claims  of  seniority 
with  tbe  utmost  strictness.  Mr.  Payne,  of  New 
York,  who  had  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Dingley, 
remains  at  tlie  head  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  ;  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ;  Mr.  Ray, 
of  New  York,  of  the  Judiciary  ;  Mr.  Brosius,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Banking  and  Currency ;  Mr. 
Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  of  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  ;  Mr.  Southard,  of  Ohio,  of  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures  ;  Mr,  Burton,  of  Ohio, 
of  Rivers  and  Harbors ;  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of 
Ohio,  of  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  ;  Mr. 
Ilitt,  of  Illinois,  of  Foreign  Adairs  ;  Mr.  Bou- 
telle,  of  Maine,  of  Naval  Affairs  ;  Mr,  Loud,  of 
California,  of  Post-Offices  ;  Mr.  Lacy,  of  Iowa, 
of  Public  Lands  ;  and  Mr.  Sherman,  of  New 
York,  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  civil-service  re. 
formera  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  ap. 
pointmeut  of  Mr.  Gillott,  of  Massachusetts,  at 
the  head  of  the  committee  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Gage's  annual  report  to  Congress 
w'af^mf'*  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury    shows 

that  the  income  of  the  Government 
from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
June  30  was  *I610, 932,004.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period  were  $700,093,564, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  *89,llI,r)C0.  Apart  from 
revenue,  the  Treasury  had  received  from  the 
sale  of  3-per-cent.  war  bonds  almost  |200,000,- 
000.  As  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  the  Government's  income  had  increased 
almost  $117,000,000,  while  its  expenditures  had 
increased  almost  $162,000,000,  Mr.  Gage  esti- 
mates that  for  the  fiscal  year  wliich  is  now  half 
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ended  there  will  be  in  round  figures  a  revenue  of 
$640,000,000  and  an  expenditure  of  $600,000,- 
000,  showing  a  surplus  of  $40,000,000.  The 
postal  service  has  reached  a  point  where  income 
and  outgo  almost  exactly  balance,  the  amount  re- 
ceived and  paid  out  being  in  round  figures 
$100,000,000.  If  this  item  were  omitted  from 
both  sides,  it  would  be  found  that  in  round 
figures  it  now  takes  from  $500,000,000  to  $600,- 
000,000  to  pay  Uncle  Sam's  annual  bills,  and 
that  he  is  looking  to  the  custom-houses  for  from 
$200,000,000  to  $230,000,000  a  year  income 
and  to  the  internal  revenue  system  for  anywhere 
from  $275,000,000  to  $300,000,000,  miscellane- 
ous sources  bringing  in  about  $25,000,000. 
The  interest- bearing  debt  of  the  United  States 
now  amounts  to  a  little  over  $1,000,000,000. 
Mr.  Gage  calls  attention  to  the  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  our  exports,  with  the  result  that 
the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  larger  volume 
of  foreign  trade  than  any  previous  one.  The 
unprecedentedly  large  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Treasury  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Gage  as  making  it 
especially  opportune  for  Congress  to  push  to 
conclusion  the  gold  standard  measure  now 
pending.  The  report  is  particularly  full  and 
able  in  its  discussion  of  the  history  and  prob- 
lems of  American  banking. 

Mr.  Root's  annual  report  as  Secretary 
Root's  of  War  is  a  document  of  immense  in- 
Report.  terest,  comprising  as  it  does  a  history 
of  the  operations  in  the  Philippines,  an  account 
of  what  has  been  done  under  our  military  occu- 
pation of  Cuba,  a  statement  of  the  administrative 
work  that  has  been  done  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
many  other  matters  of  the  utmost  current  im- 
portance. Among  the  chief  recommendations 
are  those  for  the  improvement  of  the  army  organ, 
ization,  which  call  for  a  radical  change  in  the  ex- 
isting staff  system,  and  the  establishment  of  a  war 
college  for  the  training  of  officers  in  the  practical 
business  of  modern  warfare.  Mr.  Root  is  able 
to  make  a  gratifying  report  upon  the  health  of 
the  troops,  and  his  statistics  show  that  from  the 
opening  of  the  past  year  up  to  November  1  the 
total  loss  of  life  among  our  men  in  the  Philip- 
pines had  been  843,  of  whom  366  had  died  of 
disease,  477  having  been  killed  in  battle  or  hav- 
ing died  from  wounds  or  other  injuries. 


As  to  the  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
Reports      ^^^  Navy,  it  is  able  and   satisfactory 

at  every  point,  further  increasing  the 
confidence  reposed  by  the  country  in  the  wisdom 
and  ability  of  Secretary  Long  and  those  who  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  administering 
and  developing  our  naval  force.     The  shipbuild- 


ing programme  of  the  immediate  future  is  to 
take  the  direction  of  swift  cruisers  and  numerous 
small  and  inexpensive  vessels,  rather  than  that 
of  battleships.  The  Postmaster- General,  Hon. 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  makes  a  report  which 
shows  not  only  expansion  in  our  domestic  postal 
service,  but  interesting  developments  in  the  isl- 
ands which  have  now  come  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion. The  new  experiment  of  the  free- delivery 
system  in  the  country  districts  has  resulted  well 
enough  to  justify  the  Postmaster- General  in  rec- 
ommending the  rapid  extension  of  the  plan. 
The  strongest  part  of  the  report  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  abuses  of  the  ''second-class" 
privilege,  by  which  the  Government  loses  many 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  matter  which  ought 
not  to  be  carried  at  pound  rates.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dis- 
cusses various  topics  of  great  importance,  such  as 
the  management  of  the  public  lands,  forest  re- 
serves, the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Pension  Bureau. 

M  Ch  ber-  ^^  ^^^^  been  the  confident  boast  of  the 
Iain's  War  in  British  promoters  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  g^^j.jj  Africa  that  their  troops  would 

eat  their  Christmas  dinners  at  Pretoria,  Johan- 
nesburg, and  Bloemfontein.  The  Tory  press  of 
England  spoke  of  the  Boer  as  a  mere  fly  on  the 
wheel  of  the  chariot  of  Progress,  to  be  crushed 
at  a  single  turn.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
opinion,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Boers  would  not 
fight.  As  we  explained  at  the  time,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain never  dreamed  of  bringing  a  hideous  war 
upon  England,  being  confident  in  the  potency  of 
those  methods  of  his  that  had  for  some  time 
been  lauded  by  his  admirers  as  the  ''new  di- 
plomacy." His  theory  was  that  the  way  to  get 
all  you  want  in  dealing  with  a  small  power  is  to 
invent  pretexts  for  a  quarrel,  appear  to  have 
serious  grievances,  enter  upon  a  course  of  ever- 
shifting  and  increasing  demands,  and,  while  ne- 
gotiations ai'e  still  pending,  to  ship  troops  and 
make  all  the  appearance  of  preparation  for  war. 
To  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  surprise,  the  small 
nation  of  like  blood  with  the  men  who  under  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  fought  so  gloriously  against  the 
army  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  spoiled  the 
game  of  the  new  diplomacy  by  preferring  to 
fight  against  incomparable  odds  rather  than  to 
do  the  obliging  and  logical  thing  and  permit 
themselves  to  be  bluffed.  Before  marching  to 
Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria,  General  Buller's  tine 
army  had  to  perform  what  the  average  English- 
man supposed  would  be  the  merest  holiday  diver- 
sion of  relieving  General  White's  troops  penned 
up  at  Ladysmith,  in  the  upper  part  of  Natal, 
and  the  smaller  British  garrisons  under  siege  at 
Kimberley  and  Mafeking. 
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Kntrt*  WiOD  the  war  opened  every  skirmish 
Upon        was    reported    to    the    British    press 

».«««.  tj,ro„g(i  iijo  War  Office  at  London  as 
a  magnificent  victory  for  the  Queen's  forces.  But 
at  length  it  became  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  untrained  Boer  farmers  wei-e  fighting 
just  as  bravely  as  the  most  famous  regiments  of 
British  regulars,  ant!  that  the  big-booted,  full- 
bearded  fanners  wlio  commanded  ihe  Boers  were 
far  better  generals,  in  so  far  as  <itrate^y  and 
modern  tactics  are  concerneJ  than  the  niagnifl- 
cently  uniformed  and  nmch  \ainted  geneialsof 
the  British  army.  The  formidable  bngades  push- 
ing up  the  westward  line  to  relieve  Knnberley 
had  met  with  reverse  after  reverse  and  bad  been 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  defensive,  even 
vhile  within  sight  of  the  flasb-lighl  signals  of  the 
Kimberley  garrison.  Meanwhile  the  still  more 
formidable  army  under  the  personal  command  of 
Gen.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  himself  had  been  trying 
to  get  across  the  Tugela  River,  at  or  near  Colenso, 
in  order  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
Il  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  Boers 
were  strong  enough  in  that  neighborhood  to  be 
»ble  to  keep  General  White's  forces  penned  up 
»t  Ladysmith,  while  also  effectively  checking 
General  Buller's  army  at  the  Tugela  River.  But 
the  unexpected  happened  with  a  vengeance  at 
,  that  point  on  Dec«mber  15 

There  were  two  fordable  places  about 
j»M>ta'      '*°  miles  apart.      At  4  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the   15th  General  Buller 
iilvanced  Uis  en  ■ 
tire   army    with 
the  intention  of 
crossing  the  Tu- 
gela  at   one    or 
tlie   other    of 
these  fords.   His 
forces     were 
grouped  in  three 
brigades,  om  of 
wbich  was  to  try 

tbe  right-band 

ford,     another 

theleft-hand 

ford,  and   the 

third  brigade  to 

Uke   a    central 

pwtion,   in   or- 
der to   support 

riiierorboth  of 

<li8    two    other     toldyt 

Jottts  as  might     j,„^„'^ 

^  DeeesBftry.     youit 

*!»rlyin  thaday 

Bnller    found 


that  General  Hart,  who  was  commanding  the 
brigade  on  the  left,  was  meeting  with  such 
deadly  resistance  that  he  could  not  possibly  force 
a  passage,  and  Buller  accordingly  instructed 
him  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  time  Builer 
ordered  General  Hildyard,  who  was  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  right  or  east  ford  to  ad- 
vance quickly,  Xt  the  same  time  he  sent  some 
tvpelve  ^ifeces  of  artillery  to  support  the  attack, 
these  guns  being  under  command  of  Colonel 
Long.  This  artillery  officer,  in  hia  zeal  to  secure 
an  advantageous  position  with  short  and  effective 
range  against  the  enemy  on  the  otiier  side  of  the 
stream,  advanced  with  all  Ins  guns  close  to  the 
river  ;  whereupon  he  found  that  he  had  gone  into 
a  Boer  ambush.  Most  of  the  artillery  horses  were 
immediateiy  killed,  and  the  gunners  were  either 
captured,  killed,  wounded,  or  driven  away.  Ten 
out  of  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  were  abandoned, 
and  one  other  piece  was  lost  in  the  coui-se  of  the 
day's  fighting.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  drive 
General  Hildyard's  brigade,  no  longer  supported 
by  artillery,  against  the  shell  fire  from  the  Boer 
lotteries  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  ford  ;  and  so 
the  whole  British  army  fell  back  to  its  canip  at 
Chevolcy.  Our  map  on  the  following  pftge  shows 
clearly  the  localities  named. 

Aaitttiion  '^''^  ''"^''  reports  gave  no  idea  of  the 
In         extent  of   the  British  loss  of   men, 

iwflwi.  although  the  tone  of  Buller's  dispatch 
led  the  London  press  to  the  conclusion  that  Brit- 
ish arms  bad  suffered  no  such  reverse  since  the 
time  of  the  groat  Indian  mutiny,  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  One  paper  indeed  declared  that  noth- 
ing so  bad  had  happened  since  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown — an  affair,  by  the 
way,  that  is  most  notably  described  in  Mr.  Paul 
Leicester  Ford's  new  novel,  "Janice  Meredith." 
Some  editors  were  demanding  that  Lord  Kitchener 
be  sent  to  South  Africa,  and  others  were  spread- 
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ing  the  rumor  that  Lord  "Wolseley  himself  would 
embark  to  lead  the  troops  to  victory.  Predictions 
were  freely  made  thai  the  Tory  government  which 
b&d  allowed  Oliamberlain  to  plunge  the  country 
into  a  war  for  wiiicli  it  was  so  ill  prepared  would 
certainly  he  overthrown,  while  the  newspapers  of 
all  parties  congratulated  the  British  empire  upon 
the  magnificent  courage  it  was  showing  in  its  grim 
determination  to  go  on  with  ths  war  in  spite  of 
reverses  and  disasters.  Meanwhile  the  War 
Office  was  accepting  with  pathetic  gratitude  the 
cabled  ofTera  of  Australia  and  Canada  to  send, 
further  succor  to  the  hard-pressed  mother  land. 
But  for  the  grief  and  dismay  in  English  homes 
ind  the  genuine  grit  and  manhood  of  the  men 
fighting  in  far-ofi  Africa,  there  would  have  been 
X  ludicrous  aspect  to  the  heroics  and  hysterics  of 
the  London  press.  All  the  Boers,  of  both  re- 
publics— men,  women,  and  children  combined — 
hardly  begin  to  equal  in  number  the  population 
of  the  obscure  suburban  town  of  West  Ham,  near 
IiondoD.  Y"et  the  very  same  London  papers 
which  a  few  days  ago  thought  the  Boers  could 
not  and  would  not  fight,  and  that  a  few  British 
regiments  could  go  to  Pretoria  without  firing  a 
ihot,  had  now  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
regarding  the  Boer  armies  as  the  most  formidable 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  warfare,  and  were 
begging  their  readers  to  consider  that  the  British 
empire  was  engaged  in  a  life -and -death  struggle. 

j^  This   tone   merely    invited    the    con- 

*f  Mankina  tempt  of  the  world,  while  it  also  pro. 
€t  iars*.  yoked  the  freer  expression  of  enthusi. 
Htic  admiration  for  the  magnificent  stand  of  the 
Sntch  farmers  against  such  overwhelming  odds. 
A  race  that  can  show  such  qualities  as  the  Boers 
We  exhibited  in  the  last  three  months  ought  not 
to  be  exterminated.  Its  hardy  stock  is  needed  in 
tbework  ol  developing  the  Dark  Continent.  We 
■Q  know  well  that  the  English  in  the  course  of  a 


can  Ijammer  and 

blunder  their  way  through  to  Pretoria,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  money,  ships,  and 
guns  without  limit.  They  can,  if  need  be,  traha- 
port  a  million  fighting  men  to  Natal  and  Cape 
Colony,  while  the  whole  Boor  nation  is  already  in 
the  field,  so  far  as  the  two  republics  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  prospect  of  assistance  from  any 
outside  quarter  is  too  remoto  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. The  war  against  the  American  colonies 
was  a  shameful  thing  for  England,  and  about  the 
only  Englishmen  who  have  come  out  of  it  de- 
cently on  the  page  of  history  are  the  Chathams, 
Foxes,  and  Burkes,  who  saw  the  truth  and  spoke 
it  with  courage.  England  lost  in  that  war,  and 
her  Burgoynes,  Howes,  and  Comwallises  won  no 
glory  for  themselves  or  the'fr  country.  England 
will  win  in  the  present  war,  but  it  will  be  Com- 
mandants Joubert,  Cronje,  and  the  other  Boer 


leaders  who  will  come  out  with  military  renown, 
rather  than  the  Bullers,  Methuens,  Gatacres,  or 
Whites.      And  there  are  Boer  statesmen,  too. 

DisaaUrs     '''''**  extreme  dismay  of  England  over 
totheAtmiea  the  disaster  to  Buller's  army  at  the 
w  B*d       Tugela  River  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
Oatacrt.      f^ct  that  it  Came  as  a  climax,  having 
been  preceded  only  a  few  days  before  by  disas- 
ters of  considerable  magnitude  to  the  army  that 
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pected  by  England  to  push  straight  into  Kimber- 

ley  without  much  further  delay.  Imagine,  there- 
fore, the  disappointment  at  the  War  Office  in 
London  when  the  news  of  Gatacre'e  defeat  on 
the  9th  was  followed  by  a  dispatch  from  Lord 
Methuen,  sent  on  the  I2th,  telling  of  a  fearful  and 
unaiiccessful  battle  beginning  on  Sunday  night, 
the  lOth.  and  continuing  well  through  Monday, 
the  Ilth,  at  Magersfontein,  which  lies  near  the 
railroad  line,  some  four  miles  north  of  the  Modder 
River,  toward  Kimberley.  The  Boei-s  Lad  care- 
fully intrenched  themselves  along  oneDf  those  little 
eminences  known  aa  a  "  kopje. "  They  were  ex- 
traordinarily successful  several  times  during  Mon- 
day in  drawing  tlie  British  forces  up  to  within  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  the  trench  lines,  covered  with 
leaves  or  otherwise  obscured,  with  the  consequence 
of  an  irresistibly  deadly  fire  from  the  Boer  rifles. 
A  day  or  two  later  it.  was  reported  that  General 
Methuen'B  loss  was  832  and  that  the  Boer  casual- 
ties were  almost  ae  great.    The  most  notable  per- 


was  endeavoring  to  relieve  Kimberley  under 
Lord  Methuen,  and  the  further  humiliation  of 
the  loss  of  several  regiments  in  the  northern 
part  of  Gape  Colony  under  General  Gatacre's 
command.  TJie  Boers  weie  becoming  very 
active  in  the  upper  districts  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
General  Gatacre,  with  about  4,000  troops,  was 
in  command  of  British  interests  along  the  Orange 
River.  On  Saturday,  Decembers,  General  Gat- 
acre marched  from  his  camp  at  Malteno  to  attack 
a  Boer  station  at  Storm  berg,  some  thirteen 
miles  distant.  His  spies  had  reported  to  him 
that  the  enemy's  force  was  weak  and  could 
be  readily  surprised  and  captured.  He  marched 
forth  accoi-dingly,  with  fine  British  confidence, 
straight  into  the  Boer  ambush  to  which  he  had 
been  invited.  He  left  behind  him  about  700 
men,  nearly  all  of  whom  happily  were  not  killed, 
but  taken  prisoners. 

,    .. .._..     .  WJiilo  Gatacre  was  thus  suffering  in 

Lora  mrthaen  s ,  .  ^  ,       .  -  * 

Ox/fniat  his  attempt  to  keep  open  the  line  of 
'''''""■^"'*'''"' communication  between  Lord  ilethu- 
en's  army  and  its  large  base  of  supplies  at  De 
Aar — and  in  general  to  protect  the  upj^er  part 
of  Cape  Colony  fi-oni  the  hordes  of  Orange  Free 
Staters — Lord  Methuen,  with  his  main  force  of 
perhaps  12,000  men,  having  fouglit  every  inch  of 
the  way  from  the  Orange  River  to  the  Modder 
River,  and  having  crossed  that  stream,  was  ex- 


Bonage  who  fell  in  that  battle  was  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral Waucliope,  who  led  the  Highland  brigade. 
In  comriienlingon  this  disastrous  affair,  which  so 
decisively  checked  Lord  Methuen  just  as  it  was 
supposed  that  he  was  about  to  relieve  Kimberley, 
the  sentiment  of  the  London  jiress  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Weslmhitlcr  Gazette,  which  de- 
clared; '-If  England  ever  needed  a  victory,  it 
is  now  ;  and  it  is  to  BuUer,  the  soldier,  Btrong, 
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cool  headed,  and  reticent,  that  the  country  looks 
(or  tliia  victory."  This  expression  of  reliance 
upon  Duller  appeared  on  December  14.  On  the 
next  day  Genera!  Bulier'a  expected  battle  was 
fought  at  the  Tugeia  River,  but,  as  we  have 
shown,  it  turned  out  a  worse  reverse  than  Lord 
Hethuen's  at  Magerafontein. 

On  Sunday  evening,  December  17,  it 
^.ff^ci"^     was  announced  in  London  that  upon 

the  advice  of  the  military  ftutlionties 
her  majesty's  government  had  decided  to  call  out 
ill  the  remaining  portion  of  the  regular  army 
reserves.  It  was  further  declared  that  a  strong 
force  of  vohmleers  selected  from  the  yeomanry 
regiments  would  be  formed  for  service  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  nine  battalions  of  mihtia  would 
be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  service  outside  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  an  equal  number  of  militia 
battalions  embodied  for  service  at  home.  Ac- 
ceptance of  additional  voiunteers  from  the  colo- 
nies, chiefly  Australians  and  Canadians,  was  also 
announced.  General  Joubert  said  some  months 
ago  that  if  the  English  ever  marched  to  Pretoria 
it  would  be  with  the  loss  of  10,000  British  lives. 
Up  to  about  December  18  or  20  it  was  calculated 
in  London  that 
the  losses  had  al- 
ready amounted 
to  nearly  8,000  ; 
but  this  means, 
of  course,  not 
deaths,  but  men 
thrown  out  of 
active  combat, 
and  includes  the 
wounded  and  the 
prisoners.  Pol- 
lowing  the  an- 
nouncement that 
immoDse  reen- 
forcements 
would  be  dis- 
patched as 
quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  South  Af- 
rica, the  notice 
was  posted  that 

"  as  the  campaign  in  Natal,  in  the  opinion 
of  her  majesty's  government,  is  likely  to  re- 
quire the  presence  and  uqdivided  attention  of 
Gen.  Sir  Redvers  Bullcr,  it  has  been  decided  to 
•end  Baron  Kobert«  of  Kandahar  and  Waterford 
as  commander-in-chief  in  South  Africa,  with 
Lord  Kitchener  as  chief  of  staff. "  Lord  Wolscley 
lemainB  in  England,  in  supreme  command  of  the 
military  forces,  and  Lord  Roberts,  who  returned 
KTeral  joxn  ago  from  India,  after  a  military  ex. 


(Who  reached  Cape  Towd  last  month.) 

perience  there  of  some  forty  years,  and  who 
stands  next  to  Lord  "Wolsi'lcy  in  authority  and 
eminence  as  a  British  general,  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  military  situation  in  South  Africa,  pre. 
siimabjy  using  Cape  Town  as  headquarters.  It 
is  obvious  that  since  the  war  has  become  so  much 
more  stubborn  and  difficult  than  had  been  antici. 
pated,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
general  direction  of  the  campaign  as  a  whole  ; 
and  Bulter,  with  his  hands  more  than  full  on  the 
Tugela  River,  is  not  in  a  position  to  direct  opera, 
tions  on  the  railroad  line  from  Cape  Colony  to 
Kimberley.  Lord  Kitchener's  ap]iointment  as 
Lord  Roberts'  associate  and  chief  of  staff  found 
that  officer  at  Kliartoum,  where  much  progress 
lias  lately  been  made  in  the  pacification  of  the 
tributary  regions.  Kitchener  started  at  once 
for  Cairo,  whence  he  will  presumably  have  taken 
passage  on  a  transport  before  this  number  of  the 
Review  reaches  its  readers.  As  an  organizer 
he  is  accounted  the  best  man  in  the  British  army. 
Volunteers  were  enrolling  freely  in  England  in 
the  last  twelve  days  of  December. 


so 
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ThtBrititti  ^^  "^  •deemed  probable  in  London 
OuUooii      th&t    General    BuUer's    army;   wliich 

"'  ^'e*-  numbered  about  20,000  men,  would 
remain  virtually  inactive  for  a  week  or  two, 
awaiting  the  arrival  o£  re  enforcements,  tfhile  the 
BoerB  would  make  redoubled  efforts  to-capture 
Ladysmith,  with  the-  possibility  that-  General 
White  might  I'esolve  upon  a  desperate  efitort  to 
cut  his  way  through'  and  join  Buller  wid  Clery 
at  Colenso.     At  least  it  is  now  certain  enough 


Lord  Roberts. 


that  those  who  seek  excitement  in  the  sensationa 
and  uncertainties  of  warfare  will  find  the  news 
from  South  Africa  worth  following  through  the 
month  of  January.  Meanwhile  England's  free 
hand  in  the  treatment  of  the  South  African 
question  is  not  seriously  threatened  from  any 
outside  quarter,  although  sensational  minors 
have  attributed  to  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  the  in- 
tention of  trying  to  oust  the  British  from  the 
Soudan.  The  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
to  his  grandmother,  the  Queen  of  England,  was 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  the  British  Government  for  the  pnrpose 
of  strengthening  the  impression  that  Germany 
and  England  have  come  to  an  «n<ierstaniiing 
that  amounts  to  an  unwritten  alliance.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  several  weeks  ago  was  indiscreet 
enough  to  talk  in  public  about  American  senti- 
ment and  the  existence  of  a  virtual  Anglo- 
American  alliance.  As  against  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's speech,  which  was  reported  on  December 


I,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  sentences  in  Pres- 
ident McKinley's  message,  sent  to  Congress  on 
December  5,  setting  forth  our  Government's 
strict  neutrality  as  between  the  combatants  in 
South  Africa. 

Germany.and  France  have  in  the  poet 
^Siuurt.  ""onth  been  giving  very  great  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  large  naval  ex- 
pansion. The  governments  of  both  countries 
are  drawing  morals  from  the  recent  and  present 
experiences  of  the  United  States  and  England. 
France  is  building  a  fleet  of  submarine  boats  and 
is  diacusaing  the  project  of  the  immediate  ex- 
penditure of  tlOO, 000,000  on  a  programme  of 
general  naval  increase.  The  French  press,  ijar- 
ticularly  the  more  disreputable  illustrated  papers, 
have  been  venomously  hostile  toward  England  of 
late,  but  such  expressions  do  not  in  any  manner 
represent  the  French  Government.  Naturally, 
France  will  endeavor  at  all  points  to  strengthen 
her  colonial  position  while  England  has  so  large 
a  contract  on  her  hands  in  South  Africa;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  anything  more 
pronounced  than  thrifty  and  watchful  statesman- 
ship. The  same  thing  may  be  asserted  of  Russia. 
The  United  States,  meanwhile,  is  giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  future  of  trade  in  those  parts 
of  the  Chinese  empire  over  which  fVench  and 
Russian  "spheres  of  influence"  have  been  ex- 
tended. Secretary  Hay  has  asked  for  written 
guarantees  that  Amencan  trade  will  be  as  free 
under  the  new  order  of  things  as  heretofore 
under  our  treaties  with  China.  Mr.  John  Bar- 
rett in  this  number  of  the  Review  presents  a 
very  timely  discussion  of  our  commercial  inter- 
ests in  the  far  East,  and  especially  ir,  the  vast 
Chinese  empire. 

The  great  cities  of  the  country  have, 
Progitsa.     »li'"Jst  witiiout  exception,  projects  of 

exceptional  interest  and  moment  on 
their  hands.  They  are  developing  with  swift 
strides,  and  with  all  their  faults  and  failures  of 
municipal  administration  they  have  much  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon.  Boston,  which  held 
a  municipal  election  last  month,  has  been  carried 
by  the  Republicans,  ex-Mayor  Hart  having  been 
victorious  by  about  2,000  majority  over  Gen. 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  who  was  nominated  on  ths 
Democratic  ticket  to  succeed  Mr.  Quincy.  Boa- 
ton  has  of  late  made  notable  advancement  in  th» 
appointments  of  a  modern  metropolis.  The  prob- 
lem of  transit  at  the  heart  of  the  city  has  bwD 
successfully  solved  by  the  completion  of  a  sub- 
way system.  Through  underground  tunnels, 
whose  white  walls  are  rendered  as  bright  as  day 
by  incandescent  lights,  the  trolley  cars  from  aU 
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{BoBtOD'a  new  mayor.) 

directions  pass  safely,  quickly,  and  convenieDtly 
to  and  from  the  crowded  center  of  the  town.  A 
bridge  of  great  strength  and  width  was  opened 
several  weeks  ago  across  the  Cliarles  River,  upon 
which  is  carried  tlie  structure  of  tlie  elevated 
railroad,  and  which  also  bears  the  tracks  of  sur- 
face trolley  lines. 


The  success  of  the  subway  schdnie  in 
"^utrnt'  Boston  has  doubtless  bad  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  promotion  of  the  plan 
of  a  great  underground  electric  rapid  transit  rail- 
road for  New  York  City.  The  city  controller, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Coler,  who  is  the  chief  financial  officer 
of  the  municipality,  is  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  further  the  project,  which  also  has  the 
support  of  the  corporation  counsel,  Mr.  Whalen. 
lliUB  the  Rapid  Transit  Comnussion  finds  its 
coarse  more  smootb  than  ever  before,  and  the 
tnnnei  road  is  regarded  as  having  an  excellent 
chance  of  early  realization.  Many  serious  de- 
tects have  been  found  in  the  wi>rking  of  the 
cliarter  for  the  Greater  New  York,  and  it  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  the  Legislature, 
which  meets  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
iDOQtb,  would  be  deluged  with  bills  calling  for 
the  amendment  of  the  charter  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  It  is  thouglit  possible  that  the  Legisla- 
ture may  authorize  Governor  Roosevelt  to  ap- 
point a  new  charter  commission  to  deal  with  tlie 
whole  subject.  The  water-supply  question  Ims 
continued  to  have  much  attention,  and  the  citi- 


zens, nnder  the  lead  of  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing a  proposed  private  water.supply  contract. 
The  plan  of  a  State  constabulary  system  to  super- 
sede the  direct  municipal  control  of  the  New 
York  police  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  for 
the  present,  although  the  findings  of  the  Mazet 
legislative  inquiry  might  seem  to  have  given 
abundant  justification  to  the  State  for  taking  the 
police  out  of  the  hands  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Philadelphia  has  voted  to  issue  $I2,* 
'"'"'waur.'"''  "00,000  of  bonds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  water  supply,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  modern  filtration  plant.  The 
alarming  ravages  of  typhoid  fever  in  Philadel- 
phia last  year  supplied  all  the  argument  that  was 
needed,  and  the  vole  in  favor  of  issuing  the 
bonds  was  about  five  to  one.  Private  interests, 
encouraged  by  the  ease  witli  which  Philadelphia 
was  induced  to  turn  over  the  municipal  gas  plant 
to  a  company,  had  been  trying  to  get  control  of 
the  water  supply.  Unquestionably  these  same 
interests  will  be  eager  to  get  hold  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  new  bonds,  in  order  to  turn  the 
filtration  business  into  a  private  ent«rpnse  and  sell 
pure  water  at  monopoly  prices  to  Philadeljihia'a 
politician -rid  den  inhabitants.  There  are  other 
badly  governed  cities,  but  doubtless  no  great  city 
on  earth  is  so  badly  governed  as  Philadelphia. 

_  .  Chicago  is  about  to  inaugurate  the 
Drainage  iminensQ  drainage  canal  by  means  of 
Canal.  wliich  Water  will  flow  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois  River,  and  tlience 
down  the  Mississippi,  diverting  the  sewage  of 
Chicago  from  the  lake  and  thus  protecting  the 
city's  water  supply  from  contamination.  Nat- 
urally, the  people  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers  are  not  sure  that 
the  Chicago  sewage  will  bring  them  any  benefits. 
Cities  like  Ht.  Louis  which  pump  their  water 
supply  directly  from  the  river  are  wondering  Xo 
what  extent  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  may  pol- 
lute the  great  "Father  of  Waters."  While  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  serious  results  could  be 
recognized  at  St.  Louis,  not  only  that  city,  but 
other  river  towns,  will  owe  something  to  the  Chi- 
cago drainage  canal  if  it  has  the  effect  to  frighten 
them  into  the  early  completion  of  filtration  plants 
that  will  meet  the  tests  of  modern  bacteriology. 
Elsewhere,  this  month,  we  publish  an  ai'ticle  on 
this  gruat  Chicago  undertaking. 

MayorPheian  The  remarkable  new  charter  of  San 

francfaco's    Francisco  will  go  into  operation  un- 

prgjecta.     der  the  direction  of  Mayor  Phelan, 

who  has  been  triumphantly  reelected.     This  Rb- 
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TiEw  explained  the  new  cliarter  ut  length  in  the 
number  for  last  May.  Mr.  Fhelan  was  first 
elected  in  1S96.  At  that  time  the  fourth  free- 
holders' charter  which  had  been  subrailted  to 
the  people  since  ISSO  was  defeated.  Mr.  Phelan 
appointed  a  convention  of  a  hundred  men  repre- 
Bcniing  all  shades  of  opinion,  who  in  turn  se- 
lected a  new  board  of  free'ioldera  to  draft  a 
charter.  This  board  was  indorsed  by  the  people, 
as  was  its  subsequent  work,  in  spite  of  most 
jwwerful  opposiiiun  fn>m  certain  iwliiical  and 
corporate  interests.  Mr.  Phelan's  recent  cam- 
paif^i  was  waged  on  siricily  municipal  lines,  and 
undfr  oil  the  circumstances  he  was  abundantly 
entitled  to  be  chosen  for  the  work  of  instituting 
the  new  order  of  things.  His  first  task  is  the 
appointment  of  ihirty-ihree  men  for  the  principal 
commissionershi))s.  llie  mayor  having  the  uncon- 
ditional appointment  as  welt  as  the  removal  of  those 
officers,  Onf  reason  why  certain  corporate  in- 
terests should  have  l>een  op|>osed  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Phelan  is  sufficiently  explained  when  one 
is  familiar  with  the  recent  history  of  the  franchise 
tax  question  in  San  Francisco.  The  street -rail  road 
eomjianies  twenty  years  ago  secured  fifty-year 
charters.  Thi'y  have  been  taxed  on  $3,Otki."O0O 
or  *4, 000,000  worth  of  property,  although, 
accoriling  to  tiie  market  value  of  their  Si^ciirities, 
the  roads  w.-re  worth  something  like  yJO.OOO,- 
000.  TliC  Su])reme  Court  of  I'alitornia  having 
approved  a  rule  laid  down  by  a  coniitry  assessor 
for  valuing  franchises.  Mayor  Phelan  ii'ok  it  up 
and  n'conimi'nded  it  for  application  in  Sau  Fran- 
cisco.     He  states  it  as  follows;    -To  arrive  at 
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UooIreapandentiliDeUgOB  Bay  nrlteB:  "We  are  practically  cut  off  fro 
Mid  XagMtnnt  watcli  day  and  nlgbt  to  see  that  nothing  In  tlie  way  o 
harbor  for  the  Transvaal.    The  vessels  lie  Juat  oulslda  the  three-mile  radius 
ftrrlvealatheboy."    Our  illuatratlDu  1b  from  asketuh  by  F.  Jeffrey  Hill.— E 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 


Decemter  4.— The  Fifty-aiKth  Congress  bold.s  its  first 

iesBioD David  B.  Henderson  (Rep.),  of  Iowa,  is  elected 

Speaker  ot  tbe  House  of  Kepresentalives  ;  Brighani  H. 
Roberts  (Dem.),  ot  UtAli,  is  refused  permission  to  take 
the  oath  of  odice'pendingadeciHion  on  thequestion  ot 

his  eligibility Both  branches  adjourn  aa  a  mark  ot 

respect  to  the  memory  ot  Vice-President  Hobart. 

December  5. — The  President's  annual  message  is  reail 

In  both  brODCbea The  House,  by  a  vote  ot  303  to  31, 

refers  the  charf^es  against  Representative- elect  Roberts, 
of   Utah,  to   a   special   committee  appointed   bj'  tlie 

Iteceraber  6.— The  currency  bill  prepared  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

December  T. — Speaker  Henderson  appoints  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules. 

December  8.— In  the  Hou.ie  a  rule  is  adopted  provid- 
ing that  the  debate  on  the  currency  bill  shall  begin  on 
December  II  and  continue  one  week. 

December  11. —Debate  is  begun  in  the  House  on  the 
Hepnbltcan  caucus  committee's  currency  bill. 

December  ia-18.— In  the  House  the  debate  on  the  cur- 
reocy  bill  is  continued. 

December  14.— The  Senate  committees  are  reorganized 
voder  Bepablican  control.... The  House  debate  on  the 
currency  bill  proceeds. 

December  IB. — Iflnorlty  assignments  to  the  Senate 

eunmitteea  are  announced General  debate  on  the 

currency  bill  Is  closed  in  the  House. 

December  tS.— The  Hoose  currency  bill  is  reported 
from  committee  of  the  whole  without  amendment. 

December  18.^Tbe  House  passes  the  currency  bill  by 
BTote  of  190  to  ISO,  11  Democrate  voting  with  the  Re- 
tnblicAna.... Speaker  Henderson  announces  the  com- 
mittML    (See  page  13.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT—, 

November -21.— Vice-President  Garret  A.  Hobartdiea. 

November  23.— Domestic  rates  of  postage  are  extended 
to  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Guam. 

November  25.— The  funeral  ot  Vice-President  Hobort 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  attended  by  the  President,  his 
Cabinet,  the  justices  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  members  ot 
tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  other 
officials. 

November  28.— Secretary  Gage  extends  the  time  for 
bond  purchases  by  tbu  Treasury  till  December  23. 

Decembers. — In  the  House  cnucnses  at  Washington 
David  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  Is  unanimously  nominated 
by  tbe  Republicans  tor  Speaker,  and  James  D.Richard- 
son, of  Tennessee,  is  nominated  by  the  Democrats. 

December  S.^In  the  Massachusetts  municipal  elec- 
tions the  cities  ot  Fall  Hiver,  Maldeu,  Taunton,  North- 
ampton, Pittsfield,  and  Quincy  choose  Republican 
mayors;  I>awrence  and  Springfield  are  carried  by  the 
Democrats;  New  Bedford  Democrats  and  Independents 
reelect  Mayor  Ashley ;  and  Mayor  Chase,  Socialist,  is 
reelected  in  Haverhill. 

December  6.— ^President  McKinley  nominates  Brig.- 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood  to  be  major-general  of  volunteers. 

Decemlier  7. — The  Democrats  ot  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture nominate  Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin,  to  succeed 
himself. 

December  9. —The  certificate  ot  election  as  governor  ot 
Kentucky  Is  given  to  W.  S.  Taylor  |Rep.). 

Deceniiwr  13.— Thomas  N.  Hart  (Rep.)  is  .elected 
mayor  of  Boston  ;  Republican  mayors  are  also  chosen 
in  Lynn,  Melrose,  Newburyport,  and  Holyoke. 

December  13. — President  McKinley  appoints  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  military  governor  of  Cuba;  General 
Brooke  is  relieved  ot  command  and  ordered  to  Wash- 
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Ington.... Governor  Poynter,  of  Nebraska,  appoints ex- 
Seaator  William  V.  Allen  (Pop.)  to  take  the  seat  of  the 
late  Senator^leet  Haywsrd  (Rep.). 

December  15. —The  B«pablicsD  National  Committee 
votes  to  hold  the  national  convention  o(  the  party  at 
Philadelphia  on  June  18.  1900. 

December  18,— Secretary  Gagje  offers  to  increane  the 
Government's  deposits  in  depository  banks,  with  a  view 
,^to  a  relief  of  the  monetary  stringency. 

December  IS,— The  Virginia  Legislature  reelect*  Sen- 
»tor  Thomas  S.  Martin. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVBRNMeNT— FOREIGN. 

November  2l.— The  Emperor  of  Austria  summons  alt 
the  party  leaders  in  the  Heichsratb  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  crisis  in  the  constitution The  French  Cham- 
ber iKgins  the  discussion  of  the  budget. 

November  S3,— The  conspiracy  trial  in  Paris  is  con- 
cluded. 

November  23, — Olistructionists  block  all  business  in 
the  Austrian  Reichsrnth, 

November  37.— The  French  Chamber,  liy  vote  of  480  to 
44,  agrees  to  the  special  credit  of  60,000,000  francs  for 
the  defense  of  the  French  coast  and  colonies;  It  also 
passes  a  credit  for  the. embassy  at  the  Vatican  by  34S 


November  28.— The  ItaliHti  finance  minister  makes 
bis  budget  statement  in  the  Chamber  at  Rome. 

December  3.— Gen.  Josfi  Manuel  Hernandez,  leader  of 
the  revolt  against  the  Castro  government  of  Venezuela, 
takes  the  city  of  Maracaibo  after  a  slxteen-hour  bat- 
tle  The  Peruvian  cabinet  resigns. 

Deceniljer  5, — The  German  cabinet  agrees  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Prussian  law  forbidding  the  affiliation 
and  coalition  of  political  cluln  and  societies, 

December  6. — The  Queensland  ministry  resigns. 

December  11,— Emperor  William's  new  naval  pro- 
gramme is  introduced  in  the  German  Reichstag — The 
Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  131  to  83, 
rejects  a  motion  demanding  the   withdrawal  of   the 

December  IS.^The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
s  close  vote,  rejects  a  motion  demanding  the  atiolltiOD 
of  the  under-secretaryship  of  the  navy. 

December  H.— The  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  elects 
Walther  Hauser,  Radical,  president  for  1900. 

December  I^ — General  Hernandez  surrenders  the 
principal  jMirt  of  the  city  of  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  to 
the  government  troops. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

November  a3,—Theqnestion  of  the  French  settlement 
at  Shanghai  is  satisfactorily  arranged  on  the  conditions 
proposed  by  Lonl  Salisbury  to  the  French  amliassador 
last  July The  Egyptian  troops  under  Colonel  Win- 
gate  defeat  a  force  of  dervishes  to  the  south  of  Om- 
durman, 

November  25,— -Colonel  Wingate's  column  of  Anglo- 
Egyptian  troops  comes  up  with  Che  Khalifa  on  Om  De- 
brlkat,  ITO  miles  south  of  Omdurman,  and  defeats  him 
utterly ;    the   Khalifa  is  killed  and  his  whole  camp 

November  29,- The  British  and  Gorman  ambassadors 
at  WashingtJin  hold  conferences  with  Secretary  Hay 
regarding  Samoa, 


November  30.— Ambassador  Choate  speaks  in  London 

on    Anglo-American    relations Colonial    Secretary 

Chamberlain  speaks  at  Leiceater  on  England's  foreign 
relations. 

December  3.— A  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Samoan 
territory  between  the. United  States  and  Germany  is 
signed  Bt  Washington  bySecretary  Ha; and  tbe British 
and  German  ambassadors, 

December  4. — A  parcels-post  treaty  between  the 
tJnited  States  and  Guatemala  is  signed  at  Washington. 

Decern  iter  9, — France  demands  the  degradation  of  the 
viceroy  of  Canton,  on  the  ground  that  the  order  to 
execute  the  ChiDese  magistrate  responsible  for  tCe 
murder  of  the  French  ofScers  at  Moutao  has  not  been 

carried  out The  terms  of  the  new  reciprocity  treaties 

negotiated  by  the  United  States  with  France  and  Great 
Britain,  respectively,  are  made  public. 

December  1!>,— The  German  military  attacM  is  with- 
drawn from  Parts  because  of  attacks  made  in  the  course 
of  tbe  Dreyfus  trial, 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

November  21,— Communication  with  Eatcourt  Is  In- 

terrupteil The  hospital  ship  Spartan  lies  In  Dorban 

harbor  with  tlie  wounded The  New  Zealand  contin- 
gent arrives  at  East  London, 

November  33. — General  French  arrives  with  a  force  of 
8,000 men  at  Hanover  Road  Station.... The  Boers  con- 
trol the  railroad  line  lietween  Mooi  River  and  Estcourt ; 
the  telegrapli  wires  are  cut  between  Estcourt  and 
Pietermaritzburg. 

November  23,- Lord  Methuen  attacks  the  Boer  posi- 
tion at  Belmont  and  gains  a  complete  victory Sir 

Red  vers  Buller  has  left  Cape  Towrt  for  Natal The 

J'oers  continue  to  shell  the  British  camp  on  the  Mooi 

Novemler  34,- It  is  reported  tiiat  400  Dutch  joined    ■ 
the  Boers  at  Barlily. 

Novemlwr  25.- Lord  Methuen  advances ;  there  Is  a 
battle  near  Graspan,  in  which  the  Boer  position  is  car- 
ried  at  tbe  point  of   the  bayonet Commuuioation 

with  Estcoiirt  is  restored It  is  reported   that  the 

Boers  captiu^  350  rifies  and  4,000  rounds  of  ammniiition 
at  Barltly, 


(Captain  Bolleiiu.  of  tUc  rioysl  Engineers,  constroctlnBaOy. 
Ing  bridge  over  thi-  Oiange  Rivtr  for  the  conveyance  of 
horses.    From  a  photo  by  Llent,  A,  C,  GIrdwood.) 
J"rom  the  Orojiftte. 
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iI.«iKiTer  retreat. 
Xiivember  3T. — Geiier«l  GatiirrB  occupies  BiiNliman- 

Xovemlier  2S. — Ijord  Metliueii's  force  attnckn  n  strong 
Boer  posit  ion  on  Ihe  ModUer  Biver  ;  lyird  Melhuende- 
M-ribci!  it  nx  "oue  al  the  hardest  nu<l  ninst.  trying  llghta 
ID  the  annnis  ol  the  British  army;"  the  total  British 
liisHf)  are  4T1  ofUcera  and  men. 

Xoveiiiljer  30.— I^adysmil  h  ts  effectively  shelled  by 
tiic  BoerH  Ironi  Iiomlnrd's  Kop. 

December  S. — A  lietachment  of  the  British  troops  at 
I.iulysmith  successfully  storms  Iionibnrtl's  Kop,  cap- 
turing a  Boer  gun. 

December  10. — General  Gatacre  attempts  to  surprise 
the  Boer  position  at  Stormlwrg,  in  Natal  i  the  attempt 
results  disHHtrously,  his  forces  being  raked  by  the 
Boers'  rifle  and  artillery  Are,  without  a  possibility  ot 
replying ;  the  totiil  British  losses  are  687  ofBcers  and 
men  and  2  guns  ;  the  Boer  loss  is  slight. 

Decern  Iter  11. — General  Methuen,  in  attempting  the 
relief  of  Kimberley,  attacks  the  Boers'  piu>iti0D  at 
Magersfontein,  north  of  the  Modder  River ;  the  troops 
find  it  impossible  to  face  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Boers 
and  are  forced  to  retire ;  15  Britisli  oRtcers,  Including 
General  Wanchope  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  are 
killed,  and  47  wounded,  the  t-ital  \tm  Ixdng  832. 

December  13.— Boer  troc)ps  aiivancing  south  in  Cape 
Colony  toward  Xaaupoiirt  are  drivtn  luick  by  General 
French  with  a  loss  of  40  killed  iiiid  wounded,  the  Brit- 
ilh  losing  10  men. 

December  15.— The  British  forces  in  South  Africa 
HUffer  their  third  serious  reverse  within  a  week  ;  Gen- 
eral Boiler,  in  att^mptiti);  to  force  the  passaice  of  the 
Ta);ela  itiver  at  Cnlenso,  is  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  1,0BT 
oOlcera  and  men  and  II  guns. 

December  18.— The  British    War   Office   announces 

that  Lord  Roberts  will  l>e  sent  to  South  Africa  a.i  com- 

mndei^iu-cbief.  wllb   I^ird  Kitchi'nHr    as   second   in 

conmand,  and  that  100,000  addition iil  men  will  be  sent. 

THE  riOHTlNQ  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Xoremher  24.— Bautist*,  prwident  ot  the  Filipino 
Congress,  nnrrenderR  himself  to  Genenil  MacArthnr. 

Xoremher  26.— At  Pavia,  island  of  Panay,  the  Eight- 
eenth aod  Xlnetaeth  Regiments  drive  the  Filipinos  out 


of  their  trenches ;  a  captain  and  1  private  of  the  Eight- 
eenth are  killed Marines  landed  from  the  Oregon 

capture  Yigan. 

XoTember  38.— Colonel  Bell  disperses  the  insargeuta 
un  the  divide  between  the  Dngnpan  valley,  in  Luzon, 

and  the  ocean Itayombong,  in  the  province  of  Nueva 

Viscaya,  defended  by  MOO  armed  Filipinos,  surrenders  to 
Lieutenant  Monroe  and  50  meu  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry, 

Deceniber  8.— Gen.  Gregorio  del  Pilar,  one  of  the 
Filipino  insurgent  leailers,  is  killed  in  a  fight  with  the 
American  troops  near  Cervantes,  northern  Luzon. 

December  4.— Vigan,  held  by  American  troops  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Parker,  is  attacked  by  800  Filipinos, 
who  are  driven  off,  leaving  40  killed  and  83  prisoners; 
the  American  loss  is  6  enlisted  teen. 

December  11.— General  Ticmna,  the  Filipino  insur- 
gent commander  in  Cagayan,  at  the  extreme  northern 
end  of  Lnzon,  surrenders  the  entire  province  to  Captain 
McCalla,  of  the  JVcu'nrft. 

npcemberlS. — General  l>awton  is  shot  and  instantly 
killed  near  San  Mnteo,  in  Luzon. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

Kovember  38.— The  publishing  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  makes  an  assignment  to  the  State 
Trust  Company. 

November  29, — A  wreck  occurs  on  a  section  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Kailroad,  near  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  not  protected  by  a  block-signal  system ;  6 
persons  are  killed  and  33  injured. 

Kovember  30.— A  st^el  mill  costing  *1,000,000  is  put  in 
operation  in  BirmiiighHm,  Ala. 
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December  3.— A  tidal  wnve  causes  much  damage  on 
the  Chilean  coast. 

December  4. — In  a  collision  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  near  Salido,  Colo.,  6  persons  are  killed 
and  several  others  seriously  injured. 

December 6.— A  mob  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  tortures  and 
bums  to  death  a  aelf-contessed  negro  murderer  about 
to  be  tried  for  his  crime. 

December  9. — An  explosion  of  gas  iu  the  Carbon  Hill 
coal  mines  at  Carbonado,  Wash.,  causes  the  loss  o(  83 

December  10.— Fire  In  Augusta,  Ga.,  causes  a  loss  of 

more  than  «500,000. 
December  11.— The  fifteenth  annual  convention  ol  the 

American  Federation  of  Labor  is  opened  In  Detroit. 
December  12.— A  sugar  company  with  a  capital  of 

1100,000,000  is  organized  to  operate  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 

and  Hatvaii,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States- 
December  li.— The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 

death  of  George  Washington  is  appropriately  oWrved  ; 

President  McKlnley  delivers  an  address  at  Mount  Ver- 

December  16.— The  Broadway  National  Bank  of  Boa- 
ton  closes  its  doors, 

December  18.— There  are  heavy  declines  in  sUick  on 
the  New  York  exchanges ;  the  Produce  Exchange  Trust 
Company  tails  and  the  suspension  of  Henry  Allen  &  Co. 
is  announced  ;  the  banks  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
money  market. 

December  10.— The  New  York  clearing-house  banks 
pool  110,000,000  of  loanable  funds  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  money  stringency  by  loans. 

OBITUARY. 

November  21.- Vice-President  Garret  A.  Hobart, 
S5 Dixon  Kemp,  the  British  yacht  designer,  60, 

November  33.- Thomas  Henry  Ismay.  founder  of  the 

White   Star   Line,  08 James   McManes,   tor  many 

years  the  acknowledged  Republican  leader  of  PhiU^ 
delpbia,  TB. 

November  24.— Rev.  Samael  May,  a  well-known  abo- 
litionist, 80 Ex-Congressman  A.  J.  Hosletter,  of  In- 
diana, 81,.., Henry  M.  Hall,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  in  Lincoln's  administration. 

November  35,— Col.  George  R,  Davis,  director-general 
of  the  World's  Fair  of  1883,  60. ...Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
L9Wry,  a  prominent  Baptist  clergyman  and  author,  73. 

November  a?.— Charles  F.  Coghlan,  the  actor,  58. , . . 
Ejc.-Gov.  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  of  Colorado. 

November  28.- Ex-United  States  Senator  Thomas  W. 
Tipton,  of  Nebraska,  83..., Calvin  Dewolf,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Illinois  abolitionists,  84,,.. Judge  John 

B.  Putnam,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  70 James  A.  Scott, 

editor  of  the  Irish  Tfmcs,  OT. 

November  29.- Prince  di  Huspoli,  senator  and  mayor 
of  Rome... Baron  Karl  F,  W,  von  Wrangel,  ST,,.. Rev. 
Dr.  George  Colfax  Baldwin,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  H3, 

November  30,— Judge  Henry  HoUiday  Goldsborough, 
o(  Baltimore,  83. 


December  1,— Col.  Cadwallader  Jones,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, SO. 

December  2.— John  I.  Blair,  the  railroad  financier,  97. 

December  4.— Judge  John  A.  Woolson,  of  the  federal 
bench  of  Iowa,  57. 

December  S, — Senator-elect  Monroe  L.  Hayward,  of 
Nebraska,  59, ...Sir  Henry  Tate,  founder  of  the  Tat« 
Galleries  at  Westminster,  80,.., Rev.  Father  John  B. 
Hespeletn,  of  the  Redemptorist  Order,  78. 

December  6, — James  McConnell,  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Star,  55. 

December  7.— Commander  Charles  P.  Howell,  U.  S. 
N.,  who  was  engineer  of  the  Maine  when  that  vessel 
was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  50. 

December  S. — Joseph    C.    Hoagland,    a   well-knowu 

manufacturer  of   baking   powder,  58 Judge  B.  &. 

Foster,  of  Florida,  58. 

December  11. — Commander  Edward  Parker  Wood, 
U.  S,  N„  who  commanded  the  gunboat  Petrel  in  the 

battle  of  Manila Baron  Penzance  (James  Plaisted 

Wilde),  a  distinguished  English  lawyer,  83 Maj.- 

Gen.  Andrew  G.  Wauchope. 


December  13.— Sir  George  A.  Klrkpatrick,  formerly 
lieut«naul<governor  of  Ontario. 

December  13. — Col.  Julius  Walker  Adams,  the  pioneer 

engineer   of    the    Brooklyn    Bridge,    8T Lucius  R. 

O'Brien,  the  Cana<llau  landscape  painter,  67...,Gen. 
Jasper  Packard,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  67. 

December  17. — Lieut.  Thomas  Mason  Brumby,  US.N,, 
Admiral  Dewey's  flag  lieutenant  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila, 44, ...Lieut,  V.  H.  S.  Roberts,  son  of  Field  Mar- 
shal Barc)n  Rolwrts,  uf  the  British  army,  37 William 

H.  Car|)eiit«r,  of  tiie  Baltimore  iiun. 

December  18. — ^Maj.-Gen.  Henry  W.  Lawton,  D.  S.  V., 

57 Bernard  Quaritcb,  the  well-known  Loudon  book 

dealer,  82. 
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(The  Jouriuil's  cartoonist.  Homer  Davenport,  sees  a  f ew  Bmlles  i 

THE  openiug  of  the  new  Congress  in  an  atmosphere 
of  almost  unprecedented  Hepublicau  harmony 
gave  the  cartoonists  a  theme  last  month  which  some  of 
them  exploited  very  cleverly,  Mr.  Davenport  made  a, 
wriea  of  caricature-  sketches  of  the  leaders  in  both 
houses,  from  which  we  select  for  thia  pnge.  On  the 
page  that  follows,  "Bart,"  of  the  Minneapolis  Joumat, 
lepneeute  Speaker  Henderson  (mil  Mr.  Frye,  President 
of  the  Senate,  as  ponring  bills  into  the  Congressional 


before  the  savel  tails.) 


(The/ounKacartooniBt'B  ■■  liKhtnlng  eketch  "  of  the 
H>r  of  Reed  while  Id  deep  thought. | 
From  the  Jaamat  (Sew  York). 
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Democratic  Party:  "  WelUf 
to  suit  them  now  tlieyhave  theniBtlvt 
tbe  whole  thing  this  lime."— From  the  Juumal  (Mli 


hopper,  while  the  big  RepublicaD  elephnni 
crank,  aii<l  the  Democratic  donkey  standi*  by  with  an 
air  ot  f  reeilom  from  reftponsibility.  Mr,  Bowman,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Trlbunt,  presents  tlie  Kepublicnn  party  as 
making  Its  way  Into  the  Presidential  campaign  of  this 
year  with  the  pending  llniince  bill  as  its  heaviest  piece 
of  artillery.  From  a  great  number  of  cartoons  on  the 
action  of  the  House  in  refasing  to  seat  Mr.  Koberts,  of 
Utah  we  select  two  which  appear  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page 


■nIheH*  (iIH\i 


With  the  two  old  parties  acting  together  polrgamlBt  Roberta 
From  the  Journal  (Miimeapolle) 
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OrCNBSOi 


America  in  diplomacy  and  international  affairs  is  of 
laU  a  topic  that  cartoonists  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic have  found  frequent  opportunity  to  discuss.  The 
alleged  gooil  underetandinn  tliat  has  been  brought 
about  between  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  ia  celebrated  by  Mr  Davenport  in  a  cartoon  at 
the  top  of  this  page  wl  ile  Mr  B  ish  of  the  W^orld 
representH  the  German  Lmperor  Mr  McKiuley  and 
Joseph  Chamberlain  as  prepari^d  to  defend  the  open 
door  "  tp  Chmeee  marketa  against  all  comers        Bart 


From  the  Worid  (New  York). 

of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  raises  again  the  everlaEt- 
ing  question  of  the  American  hog  in  Germao-American 
legislation  and  diplomacy,  and  also  gives  his  idea  of  the 
value  of  Uncle  Sam's  new  prestige  in  the  matter  of 
maintaining  advantageous  commercial  relations  with 
China  This  Is  a  question  al)out  which  Secretary  Hay, 
of  the  State  Department  has  been  concerning  himself, 
and  the  bearings  of  v,\  ith  are  well  nhown  in  an  article 
in  thifl  number  of  the  REVim  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
John  Barrett 
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XintstM  SiM :  "  Love  me,  love  my  pig," 
rrotn  tbe  Journal  (MiuwapoliB). 
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PRETOBIA,  Dei  mliprl       PreaiduntK  Ogrr  hue  ordered 
commodntlotiii iiri'pnreil  furSD.nOOmorii:  jirisDiiGrB. 
From  tie  ir..cl<l  {Nuw  York). 

If  the  avernfte  EiiKllslinmii,  on  tlie  authority  nf  Mr. 
Joseph  (.'haiiilnTluiii,  belii'vus  that  the  symtHithivx  oF 
the  American  press  are  alninHt  wholly  od  the  Mlde  of 
England  in  thi>  Htniggle  ainiinxt  the  Iktera  in  South 
Africa,  a  collection  of  Ainerlciiii  cartooiiH  on  tliiit  xuh- 
ject—even  l)Ctt«r  than  a  collection  of  American  edi- 
torialii — might  detitroy  that  illunion. 


From  thelVlliune  (Minneapolis).  , 

On  this  page  we  reprmluce  a  cartoon  by  Mr.  Bowman, 
of  the  IMinneupolia  Tribune,  apropos  of  Senator  Maaon's 
reHolutioQ  of  eynipnthy  with  the  Boeni,  and  alao  Mr. 
BowniAD'H  warning  to  Jnhn  Bull  against  land  peed  in 
Africa.  Mr.  Biisli,  of  the  New  York  World,  liaa  lately 
drawn  a  number  of  titriking  cartoons  dealing  with  the 
South  African  war,  two  of  which  we  use  on  thU  page, 
both  of  them  illuiitrating— litanotvery  conllal  spirit  of 
condolence — the  unfortunate  plight  of  John  Ball  In 
South  Africa. 


Senator  Mason  wants  to  nyiupHtbize  with  the  Been. 
From  the  Triliuiu  (MlnneapDlls). 


From  the  WorlA  (New  York). 
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But  whilp  Atnericnn  sftnpntliy  1h  iilninlf  with  the 
BoerH.  I)iere  in  no  mrKHpotidiiiy;  sifcn  of  AmiTiciin  un- 
frlcmllineHH  toward  Kiitilnnil.  Tbe  cnrtuoiiiHtH  or  tliv 
Etiropenn  ooiitineiit,  on  tbe  other  hiiiid,  Khow  a  most 
extreme  diitlike  o(  KiiKlnnd,  »nd  reflect  ii  bittertiess  of 
feel intj!  that  in  uotmeroly  due  to  the  iiatunil  w-iitiiiicntH 
erokeil  br  the  MrugKle  for  iadepeiidi 
people  HH  the  Boem  agnio-it  ho  greot  iin  i>miiire  n»  the 
Britleh.  Tlie  Dulitin  S^recmiin  \mn  l)wn  nluiiist  as  jiro- 
Boer  »■«  tlie  French,  GeniiHli,  mid  Dutch  illlislnited 
pnfvt.  AH  witiiehs  iL  cartoun  on  tliix  iniko  in  compurixon 
withotberson  this  page  and  the  next. 
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France;  "Hal  hai  hal" 

John  Bull:  "AuI  aal  bqI" 

From  A.msler4ammer  {Holland]. 


SECRETARY   JOHN    HAY. 

BV  HENRY  MACFARLAND.  ' 


THE  death  of  Vice-Presiileiit  HoUirt  made 
.  Mr.  John  Hay,  o£  the  District  of  Coliini- 
bia.  Secretary  of  State,  the  successor  ajtpai-eiit  to 
the  Freeldency  in  case  of  the  "  rettiovai,  death, 
lesignatioQ,  or  inability"  of  President  McKinlev 
before  March  4,  1901.  When  V ice. Pivsi dent 
Hendricks  died,  in  the  fii'st  Cleveland  adtninis 
tratioD,  it  bo  happened  that  there  was  no  SiK'akiT 
of  'the  House  and  no  President  pro  lehipure  of  the 
•Senate.  Congress,  realizing  the  disadvantages 
«nd  dangers  of  the  awkward  arrangement  for  tint 
Presidential  succeBsion  through  tlie  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Speaker,  and  President  pro  Icmpoiv. 
clianged  the  law  so  as  to  provide  a  certainty 
that  there  would  be  seven  men  reaily  to  succeed 
in  case  of  the  "removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability"  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, that  they  should  all  be  of  the  Piesideiita 
party,  as  the  Speaker  and  President  jtco  leiiijxjrr, 
the  only  anccesBors  under  the  old  law,  might  not 
have  been,  and,  indeed,  that  tliry  should  be  of 
the  President'a  own  selection.  For  this  jiurpose 
Senators  Edmunds  and  Hoar,  who  wore  most 
active  in  the  matter,  selected  the  seven  Cabinet 


iillice.s  tlien  existing,  that  of  l-'eci'etary  of  Agri- 
culture not  having  been  created,  and  the  act  of 
Congress  of  January  1!),  188G.  entails  the  suc- 
cession through  the  incumbents  of  those  ofiScea 
'■  until  the  disability  ...  is  removed  oraPresi- 
di'iit  shall  be  elected."  There  is  a  proviso  in  the 
act  that  it  shall  apply  only  to  such  Cabinet  officers 
IIS  liavo  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  are  eligi- 
ble under  the  Constitution  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
<ieiit,  and  not  under  imi>eachment  by  the  House 
of  U  ep  resent  at  ives  at  the  time  they  are  called  to 
the  office  of  President. 

In  case  of  need  the  other  members  of  the  ('abi- 
net  would  succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gage, 
Secretary  of  War  Root,  Attorney- General  Qriggs, 
Post masier- General  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Long.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitchcock,  the 
offices  lieiiip  named  in  the  law  in  the  order  of 
tlicir  creation.  The  present  Secretary  of  Agri. 
ctihiire,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  was  born  in  Scot- 
Imid  and  would,  therefore,  1>c  ineligible  to  the 
Presidency  evi'ii  if  his  office  had  l)een  brought 
into  the  line  of  succession. 

The  fact  ihat  Secretary  Hay  n 
before  March  4.  10(11.  coine  to  a 
of  the   ['niled  States,  invests  wil 


y  at  an}'  time 

as  President 

new  interest 

I-  public 


one  of  the  most  interesting  men  in 
life.  The  bare  [wssibility  that  he  i 
tiiiie  be  called  upon  to  exorcise  llie  great  powers 
ami  [KU-forni  the  great  duties  of  the  office  of 
Prcsiilent  of  the  I'liited  States  has  increased  the 
alli'iition  abi'ady  given  lo  him  and  his  acts  by 
other  public  men,  who,  in  the  speculations  and 
calculations  for  the  future  which  are  as  common 
with  politicians  as  with  pi«tl«.  now  reckon  with 
a  possible  President  of  the  United  States  as  f. 
new  factor  in  the  jx-rsoii  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Nothing  shows  Secretary  Hay's  standing  among 
public  men  l>elter  than  their  general  agreement 
that  he  would  make  an  admirable  President,  who 
wouhl  Ije  likely  to  be  nominated  at  the  end  of  his 
lemporarv  service  for  a  full  term  in  the  White 
Mouse. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Secretary  Tlav  him- 
self would  deploi-e  any  circumstance  that' would 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  reins  of 
government  from  the  hands  of  President  Me- 
Kinlev,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  his 
choice  for  the  I'residencv  and  whom  he  did  more 
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than  almost  any  otlid'  luaii  to  iioiiiinat«^  and  eleci., 
and  tliat  he  recoils  from  even  contemplating  suc)i 
a  contingency. 

But  the  Hncortaiiity  of  lifn  makes  it  inevitable 
that  otlipf  nif;ii  sliouUi  l«i  tlirnkiiitralinnt  the  near 
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retary  of  legation  ami  rhargi  d'affaires  at  Vienna 
for  over  a  year,  and  then  after  a  short  interval 
going  as  secn'etary  of  legation  to  Spain  for  over  a 
year  ;  returning  to  become  editorial  writer  on 
the  Kew  York  Tribune  for  five  years,  during 
seven  months  of  which  he  was  editor-in-chief ; 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential  can- 
vasses of  IS76,  18.S0,  and  1881  ■;  serving  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Stato  from  November  1. 
1879,  until  May  3,  1881,  and  acting  as  president 
of  the  International  Sanitary  Congress  ;  taking 
the  chief  i>laco  in  our  diplomatic  service  as  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  March,  19,  1897.  and 
becoming  Secretary  of  State  September  20,  189H 
— this  l>are  outline  of  his  public  employments 
shows  the  unusual  variety  and  imj>ortance  of  the 
experience  he  has  had.  He  has  been  called  the 
"favorite  of  fortune,"  and  he  would  doubtless 
admit  that  he  has  bad  e.\ceptional  opportunities 
(indeed,  he  has  laughingly  said  that  he  owes 
his  success  to  pei-sistent  pursuit  by  the  fickle 
jade),  but  he  has  certainly  improved  them  all  to 
the  utmost.  Although  iio  has  never  served  long 
in  any  one  ofiice,  except  the  four  years  as  aasist- 


possibility  that  Secrelary  Hay,  who  liegan  his 
public  cai-eer  as  a  young  man  in  tlie  White  House 
with  President  Lhiculn,  may  end  it  in  the  White 
House  as  President  himself. 

No  one  since  the  earlv  davs  of  the  republic, 
when  the  men  wiin  nam."  to  the  Presidency  w.^re 
seh'Cted  from  a  amull  class  of  specially  trained 
leaders,  has  ha'i  siich  preparation  for  tlie  duties 
of  the  Pjesideiicy  as  Mr.  Hay — or  rather  Colonel 
Hay,  to  u«e  (he  title  confiTii;d  upon  him  -by 
President  Lincoln,  which  has  so  dominated  the 
much  greater  titles  rei-eived  since  thai  lie  is  gen- 
erally called  Colonel  Hay  to  this  day, 

A  man  of  great  and  varied  abilities,  graduating 


ant  s<.'<-retary  to  I'lvsident  Lincoln,  he  has  made 
liis  tonrk  and  n<lded  to  his  reputation  by  his 
thorough  Hiid  skillful  work  in  every  post,  official 
and  professicinal,  widch  he  has  hold,  so  that  al- 
though he  is  now  only  sixty-one,  he  has  accom- 
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pliehed  much  more  than  most  public  men  could 
liure  done  in  a  much  lotijjer  career.  Colonel 
Hay's  good  fortune  appears  in  tlie  timeliness  of 
bia  opportunities  as  when  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  London  at  the  very  hour  when  more  could  be 


done  and  more  easily  done  than  ever  before  to 
bring  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  into 
friendly  relations,  and  also  when  this  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
again   when  he  came  to  the  head  of  the  State 
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Department,  equipped  willi  tlie  invaluable  ex- 
perience and  know]ed(;e  acquired  at  London,  just 
as  the  United  States,  become  a  "  world  power," 
began  to  figure  "ftrominently  in  the  diplomacy  *of 
the  world.  'Colonel  Hay  has  not  worked  harder 
than  other  men,  but  he  has  worked  under. favor-  ■ 
able  conditioriB  which  made  iH'his'WQrk  tell  most 
eflJectively,  "and  this  is  w.hj  it  hasaiot  been  nec- 
essary for  him  to  serve  lon^.intanypost  in  order 
to  accompljsli  important  I'taults. 

Colonel  Hay's.great  good  fortune,  the  corner- 
stone of  his  suc'cessfui  caieer,  was  his  early  as- 
sociation witli  A  braham  Jiincobi.  lie  is  the 
only  survivor  in  ;prominent  place  of  Lincoln's 
men,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  public  men 
by  the  characteristics  which  he  developed  under 
Lincoln's  training.  What  lie  learned  from  "the 
first  American  "  in  the  intimate  association  of  the 
four  most  heroic  jeara  of  our  history  has  proved 
lo  be  more  important  to  him  than  all  that  he  has 
learned  from  all  other  sources.  The  principles 
and  methods,  both  in  politics  and  statesmanship, 
which  he  learned  from  Lincoln  have  been  of  in- 
valuable service  to  him,  anil 
in  the  ahnost  filial  relation 
existing  between  him  and 
the  martyr  President  C^ 
onel  Hay  absorbed  much  of 
the  spirit  and  cliaracter  of 
his  master,  the  greatest  pol- 
itician, the  -greatest  states- 
man, the  greatest  man  of  liis 

Colonel  Hay's  paternal  an- 

Bcotch,  John  Hay,  the  first 
in  America,  arriving  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  niiddle  of  the 
lastcentury.  His  sop  Adam 
was  a  Uevolutionaiiy  soldier 
and  a  friend  of  Washing- 
ton, and  his  grandson,  John 
Hay,  was  a  lover  of  liberty, 
who  left  Kentucky,  where 
liis  father  had  brought  tiie 
family,  for  Illinois  .because 
he  would  not  live  in  a  slave  ^ 
State.  Charles  Hay,  his 
son,  and  the  father  of  Sec- 
retary Ilay,  was  a  well -toil 
little  town  of  Salem,  Iiid., 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  David  A.  L. 
a  Rhode  Island  man  of  English  ancestry.  It 
was  natural  that  his  mother's  son  should  l>e 
sent  to  Brown  University  aftei  receiving  a  good 
preparation  at  home  in  an  atmosphere  of  ri;al 
culture.  In  college  young  Hay  did  well,  es- 
peciftlly    in    English    compositicm,    writing    his 


first  poetry,  some  of  which  was  published  after- 
ward in  the  ' '  Pike  County  Ballads. "  He  was 
popular  with  the  faculty  and  with  .the  students, 
for  then,  as  now,  he  had  the  attractiveness  of 
vivacity,  humor,  and  good  manner. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  well-balanced 
mind  that  when  he  graduated  he  inclined  on  one 
side  to  literature  and  on  the  other  side  to  thi^ 
law  and  of  his  Scotch  practical  wisdom  that  he 
decided  for  the  law.  Immediately,  within  a 
year  after  he  left  college  and  before  he  was 
twenty-one,  ho  met  tho  great  opportunity  of  his 
life  when  he  was  introduced  by  his  uncle,  Mal- 
cdlm  Hay,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  wlio  took  liim 
into  his  law  office  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  then  tho  acknowledged  leader  of 
his  profession  and  his  party  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  with  an  increasing  national  reputation, 
liked  young  Hay  from  the  first.  In  spite  of  the 
disparity  in  age,  temperament,  and  social  and 
educational  experiences,  they  had  much  in  com- 
mon. From  the  first  Mr.  Iiincoln  must  have 
found    pleasure    in    the   quick    sympathies,    the 


physician 


and  ihe  utjswcrving  loyalty  of 
I.  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
grew  closer  and  clnscr  tugether  until  they  were 
]iai'ted  by  dc-iilh.  Mr.  Lincoln  learned  to  rely 
upon  young  llity  implicitly,  and  to  depend  upon 
him  not  oidy  for  service  of  all  kinds  and  under 
all  circumsiances,  but  for  such  sympathy  as  he 
did  not  get  from  most  of  those  around  Inm.  Mr. 
Hay's  constant  cheerfulness  was  esttecially  grate- 
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ful  to  tlie  meJanclioly  1 
groal  national  trugfdy 


tilings  umkT  tlic  terrible  ten- 
sion   or    Wiiiting    I'or    Ijultlit 


of  liis  favorite 
>  Mr.  Lint-oln. 


ad  funny 


■  ckimcil   Mr,    I 
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tlip  Kepublican  paiiy.  wliich 
hail  nominated  liini  fur  ihu 
Pii'sidency,  so  that  Mr.  Hay 

timity  to  learii  law  from  his 
great,  pre(.-(.'ptor,  Imt  Ik;  did 
It'arn  enough  to  gain  adiiiis- 
sioii  to  the  l>ar  just  lK!fore 
Im  started  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  liis  inemoraMe  journey 
to  the  White  House.  Rut 
Mr.  Hay  was  learning  larger 
lessons  than  the  law  could 
teach  and  developing  nioro 
npidly  and  perfectly  than 
if  be  bad  been  a  mere  law 
student.  He  wan  in  the 
very  heart  of  tlu^  remark- 
able campaign  of  181)0  mak- 
ing Ilia  start  as  a  publir  wi'iter 
though  his  most  important  servici 
privately.  He  not  only  fonii " 
Iiifl  abilities,  but  he  made  llic 
leaders  of  the  liepublican  piiriy,  and  liega 
learn  their  motives  and  metlmda  and  the  unwritten 
history  of  our  politics.  Like  all  his  e.\i>erience9, 
it  was  richly  preparatory,  and  yiehled  fniits  dur- 
ing the  following  four  years  in  the  White  HoiilMf 
and,  indeed,  ever  since.-  Mr.  Lincoln  brought 
him  to  Washington  as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
he  liked  and  needed  him,  and  through  al!  the 
storm  and  stress  and  labor  that  followeii,  Mr. 
Hay,  vigorous  in  miii<l  and  liody,  eheerfiil  and 
tactful,  Blood  by  Mr.  Litieoln's  I'ide  ns  though  he 
had  been  his  son.  Tliei-e  were  bright  hours  and 
pleasant  incidents,  of  course  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Hay  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lin- 
(roin  to  .-Vmasa  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  who  liVl 
known  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  where  he  laid  the 
fonndatioD  of  his  large  fortune  in  building  rail- 
roads, and  whose  b««utirnl  and  cullivateil  daugh- 
ter ten  years  later  married  Mr.  Hay. 

As  Colonel  Hay  the  President's  adjutant  saw 


service  in  the  field  for  several  months,  chiefly  to 
obtain  information  for  the  President.  The  war 
over,  the  assassination  came,  cutting  short  all  the 
plans  of  the  great  President  and  therefore  of  his 
private  secretai'y.  Although  Colonel  Hay  was 
only  twenty-six,  he  had  had  snch  an  extraordi- 
nary training  that  he  was  recognized  as  well 
lilted  for  the  important  di- 
plomatic, positions  at  Paris. 
Vienna,,  and  Madrid,  to 
which  he  was  successively 
appointed  after  he  had  ren- 
dered his  last  service. at  the 
grave  of  his  gi'eat  captain. 

It  was  while  he  was  at 
Madrid  that  he  wrote  those 
delightful  impressions  of 
Spanish  life  which  appeared 
in  1871  under  the  title  of 
"Castilian  Days,"  after  he 
had  returned  to  become  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  TTibnne.  -'Pike 
County  Ballads  "'  were  also 
publisiied  in  18"1  ;  the  best 
of  them,  including  "Little 
Breeches''  and  '■  JimBlud- 
so,"  which  won  instant  ap- 
preciation for  their  humor, 
pathos,  and  force,  were 
written  in  about  three  weeks 
thai  year.  They  were  hand- 
ed wilii  the  others  that  he 
had  written  during  his  col- 
lege years  to  James  T.  Fields,  who  liked  them 
so  nuich  that  he  published  them. 

Colonel  Hay  left  ihe  Tnhuw  in  1875.  having 
"  .1  Miss  Stone  and -removed  to  the  hand- 
sonio  home  which  Mr.  Stone  built  for  them  on 
Euclid  Avenue,  in  Ch'veiand.  His  marriage, 
which  brouglit  him  wealth,  made  a  great  change 
in  (Jolonel  Hay's  circum.stances,  but  it  made  no 
change  in  the  man  himself.  The  virility  of  his 
chariwrter  mic'cessfidly  n;sisted  the  UmipUtion  to 
become  a  ilitlrlunk-  or  a  mere  society  man. 
Colonel  Hay  has  remained  the  energetic  and 
ambitious,  manly  man  that  he  was,  neither 
weakened  by  luxury  nor  made  snobbish  by  "  the 
unconscious  arrogance  of  conscious  wealth  "' 
Although  the  spur  of  iKiverty  was  removed,  he 
has  worked  as  hard  as  ever,  and  has  improved 
the  new  npportunities  which  his  marriage  brought 
of    gratifying  his   literary,    social,  and   political 

"The  Life  of  Lincoln,"  written  in  collabo- 
ration witii  his  fellow- secretary,  Mr.  Nicolay, 
which  will  be  his  literary  monument,  was  per- 
haps made  possible  by  the  leisure  of  the  Itrst  ten 
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■jeKn  of  his  married  life.  It  is  said  tbat  "The 
Life  of  Lincoln  "  was  not  known  in  England  be- 
fore Mr.  Hay  went  there  as  ambassador,  the 
best  English  papers  referring  only  to  "Pike 
County  Ballads"  and  "  Caslilian  Days"  in  onu 
merating  hia  literary  works,  not  knowing,  of 
course,  that  he  had  also  written  "The  Bread- 
winners." But  no  modern  liiaiorical  work  has 
been  more  successful  in  the  United  States  than 
"The  Life  of  Lincoln, "  which  secured  at  once 
a  great  circulation  and  the  approval  of  the  best 
critics.  After  all,  Colonel  Hay  never  practiced 
the  profession  he  learned  in  Lincoln's  law  office, 
and  haa  been  a  litterateur  rather  than  a  lawyer, 
although  his  real  profession  has  been  that  of  dip- 
lomat and  statesman.  He  returned  to  Washing- 
ton to  serve  for  two  years  with  his  customai'y 
success  as  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Stale  under  Pres- 
ident Hayes,  and  then,  after  presiding  over  the  In- 
ternationa! Sanitary  Congress,  took  the  editorial 
direction  of  the  New  York  Tribune  during  the 
exciting  Blaine-Conkling  controversy,  which 
ended  in  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield, 
while  Mr.  WJutelaw  Reld  went  on  his  wedding 
journey  to  Europe.  Later  on  he  changed  his 
residence  from  Cleveland  to  Washington,  and 
has  since  made  his  permanent  home  in  the  beau- 
tiful house,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Rich- 
ardson's art  in  Washington,  which  lie  built  on 
Lafayette  Square,  just  north  of  tlie  White  House, 
Until  President  McKinley,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  appointed  Colonel  Hay 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  he  had  not  been 
conspicuous  in  public  life  for  fifteen  yeara.  But 
that  waa  because,  always  unostentatious,  and  in- 
deed retiring,  he  had  avoided  prominence,  de- 
clined public  office,  and  kept  out  of  the  news- 
papers. For  during  all  those  years, 
besides  working  in  literature  and 
meeting  all  social  demands  especially 
with  a  gracious  hospitality,  Colonel 
Hay  was  a  power  in  politics,  more, 
rather  than  less,  important  because 
he  worked  chiefly  behind  the  scenes. 
He  appeared  from  time  to  time  on 
'  the  Republican  stump  to  make  speech- 
es notable  for  their  cleverness,  clear- 
ness, and  cogency,  but  he  was  never 
conspicuous  in  conventions  or  hotel 
lobbies,  at  the  White  House,  the  Cap- 
itol, or  the  Cabinet  offices.  But  in 
the  inner  councils  of  the  Republican 
party  his  influence  was  potent,  and 
the  party  managers  knew  how  freely 
he  gave  his  time,  his  efforts,  and  his 
money  for  the  success  of  his  princi- 
ples and  candidates.  President  Mc- 
Kinley was  long  his  candidate  for 


the  Presidency,  and  lie  thoroughly  appreciated 
all  that  Colonel  Hay  did  for  him,  and  also  the 
unusual  fitness  of  Colonel  Hay  for  public  service. 
He  would  have  made  Colonel  Hay  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  beginning  of  liis  administration  if 
he  had  not  been  constrained  by  circumstances  to 
transfer  Senator  Sherman  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  was  well,  however,  both  for  Colonel 
Hay  and  the  administration,  that  he  was  sent 
just  at  that  time  as  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
for  his  public  and  private  services  there  were  of 
high  oi-der  and  great  importance.  In  that  pro- 
pitious hour,  when  the  interests  of  both  countries 
drew  them  closer  together  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage, he  did  all  that  tlie  American  ambae 
sador  could  do  to  promote  the  friendliest  rela- 
tions and  to  Secure  our  share  of  the  benefits. 
The  policy  of  benevolent  neutrality  which  Eng- 
land followed  to  our  advantage  in  the  Spanish 
war  was  promoted  by  his  eflorts,  and  he  utilized 
its  influence  in  every  possible  way.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Hay,  blessed  with  fine  social  gifta  and  »'ith 
the  means  to  make  them  effective,  made  the  best 
impression  on  English  society.  Colonel  Hay's 
public  addresses  were  models  of  their  kind  and 
examples  of  propriety  which  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  our  ambassadors.  Colonel  Hay 
made  personal  friends  of  most  of  the  leading 
men  of  England,  and  through  the  opportunitiea 
of  the  embassy  gained  the  friendship  of  many 
continental  statesmen.  "When  he  returned  to  be- 
come Secretary  of  State,  after  less  than  eigh- 
teen months'  service,  he  left  behind  him  a  shin- 
ing reputation,  and  he  brought  back  invaluable 
knowledge  of  the  statecraft  of  every  court  in 
Europe. 

Beginning  his  service  as  Secretaiy  of  State 
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with  this  wealth  of  information,  wliich  many  oi 
Iiis  predecessors  did  not  Jiave  aftei-  four  years' 
service  at  the  Lead  of  the  Department  and  hav 
ing  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  methods,  tra- 
ditions, and  arcliives  of  the  Department,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  diplomatic  corps  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  of  our  leading  public 
men.  Colonel  Hay  came  fully  equipjied  to  his 
latest  and  greatest  opportunity  and  did  uot  have 
to  lose  time  in  pret>aring  to  work.  In  London 
he  had  been  taking  world  views,  lie  saw  the 
affairs  of  tlie  world  as  Knglish  statesmen  sue 
them,  coniprehensivt'ly  and  completely.      In  Hep- 


mmber,  1898,  very  few  of  our  public  men  saw 
in  such  a  way.  It  was,  thei-eforo,  fortiinato  for 
ihe  country,  as  well  as  for  Colonel  Hay.  that 
wiien  the  United  Slates  bad  for  the  first  time  to 
deal  with  world  affairs  as  a  world  jiower  she  ob- 
tained Bs  Secretary  of  State  a  man  who  could  see 
clearly  and  comprehensively  our  intcii?sts  around 
the  world.  The  new  Hecretai'y  of  State  was 
land  is)  a  firm  Ijoliever  in  "Washington's  teaching 
against  entangling  fort^gn  alliance!!.  Like  the 
President,  he  has  never  said  or  done  anything 
that  would  justify  in  llie  sligbtcst  degree  the 
campaign  charges  that  he  had  an-anged  fur  an 
alliance,  formal  or  informal,  with  (Jwat  liriiain 
iir  any  other  conntrv.  He  is  ecjually  a  believ- 
er in  the  Monroe  llnctrine  and  has  rejHfatedly 
made  this  thoroughly  understood  in  the  Euro.- 
pean  capitals.  But  wjiile  he  has  l>een  careful  to 
keep  this  country  out  of  the  quarrels  of  Europe 
and  to  keep  Europe  from  iiiti'rfering  politically 
with  the  affairs  of  this  continent,  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  utilize,  in  temporary  conference  and  co- 


operation, the  advice  and  assistance  of  any  nation 
in  the  pramotion  of  our  interests,  now  spread 
world-wide.  He  has  considered  these  interesta 
as  inter- related,  and  therefore  the  tiiploniacy  of 
the  State  Department  under  his  direction  has 
ti-eated  our  foreign  afiaira  as  a  whole.  There 
has  been  marked  unity  as  well  as  unusual  skill- 
fulness,  vigor,  and  tactfulness  in  it,  but  its  chief 
characteristic  lias  been  its  sagacious  foresight. 

His  great  achievement  will  apjiear  in  history 
as  the  maintenance  of  tlie  "open  door"  iu  Chink 
and  the  consequent  postponement,  if  not  preven- 
tion, of  the  threatened  disniemberment  of  tiiat 
eiupire,  which  will  probably 
be  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  ever  won 
by  our  diplomacy.  It  has  al- 
ready made  a  gi'eat  impres- 
sion upon  all  the  governments 
of  the  world  and  has  already 
had  imi>ortant  results.  When 
Colonel  Ilay  took  the  portfolio 
of  State,  fifteen  months  ago, 
the  [leace  commission  had  not 
begun  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  with  Si>ain, 
and  all  Kurope  was  wondering 
what  the  United  States  would 
do  with  its  new  influence  in  , 
tlie  affairs  of  nations,  then 
fully  recognized  as  a  result  of 
its  uiiexpe<'ted  de ni on st ration 
of  power  in  the  Spanish  war. 
The  ablest  Knglish  and  contj- 
neutal  statesmen  then  regard- 
ed the  retention  of  the  Thil- 
the  T'nited  Slates  as  inevitable, 
American  Btute.'?meii  did  not  see, 
and,  looking  lieyond,  faced  the  larger  ques- 
tion, also  hidden  from  most  American  slates- 
men,  of  what  this  would  nu'aii  in  the  future  of 
(;)iina  and  all  the  Uric-nt.  Colonel  Hay  came 
home  seeing  these  things  in  this  large  way.  In 
his  confi'n'nces  with  the  I'residenl  and  in  the  Cab- 
inet cijuncils  during  the  jirogress  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  J'aris  he  doubtless  gave  advice  affected 
by  such  !i  long  and  broad  view  of  tlio  most  im- 
IKirtant  suliject.  "Whether  he  wanted  it  to  be 
so  or  not,  lie  saw  that  the  I'nited  .-<tates  liad  be- 
Conn)  a  jtowec  in  Asia  and  that  she  must  make 
Ihe  m.ist  ut  her  opjiortunity  there.  When  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  I'aris  he  saw  clearly  what  it 
involved  in  this  as  in  other  directions.  He  early 
look  sle]is  toward  securing  from  the  great  powers, 
who  bad  already  mapjied  out  a  division  of  the 
Chinese  coast  among  themselves,  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  our  right  to  the  "  ojx'n  door  "  under 
our  commercial  treaties  with  China.     They  real- 
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ized,  of  course,  tliat  this  meant  that 
tiiey  could  not  appropriate  to  tlicm- 
selves  the  markets  of  Chitia  as  tliey 
l;ail  already  planned  to  do.  Russia, 
France,  and.  Gennaiiy,  who  were 
ihu  most  ayjfii'ssive  in  tliese  designs, 
also  realized  that  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  ignore  or  t(j  offend  tlie 
United  States,  t!ie  new  [lower  of  the 
world,  with  sovereignty  over  the 
Philippines,  especialiy  as  Great  Brit- 
ain's interest  in  the  matter  lay  rather 
with  the  United  States  than  with 
.  them,  and  Japan,  the  new  power  of 
the  Orient,  ambitious  to  contiol  in 
China  and  Korea,  was  ready  lo  lend 
her  aid  to  the  L'nited  States,  ^o 
verbal  assurances  that  tlic  '^  open 
door "  should  be  maintained  in 
China  were  given  by  ali  the  powers 
interested.  This  did  not  content 
.Secretary  Hay,  and  he  asked  for 
similarassuraiices  in  writing,  gome 
of  the  powers  demurred,  and  so  showed  that 
the  written  assurances  were  needed.  They  in- 
timated that  instead  of  them  they  would  like 
to  give  the  United  States  an  equal  slice  of  the 
territory  of  China.  Secretary  Hay  made  them 
understand  that  the  United  States  would  not 
(larticipate  in  the  division  of  China  and  must 
have  the  written  guarantees  of  the  "  open  door." 
When  they  realized  that  ho  meant  jtist  what  he 
said  they  promised  to  send  the  assurances  in 
writing.  The  United  rilates,  acling  simply  for 
herself  and  the  conservation  of  her  rights  under 
treaties  with  China,  has  not  only  fully  protected 
tliem,  to  the  incalculalile  advantage  of  the  United 
•States  and  her  commerce,  but  has  preserved  the 
integrity  of  China's  territory.  Secretary  Uay's 
diplomacy  maintained  the  peace  of  nations  by 
preventing  any  concerted  attack  upon  (Jreat 
Britain  during  her  Transvaal  trouble,  and,  in- 
directly, promoted  the  new  understanding  l-e- 
tween  Great  Brita,in  and  Germany  wliich  works 
powerfully  to  the  same  end  and  also  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  interests  in  the  East. 

The  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ."^amoaii 
question,  so  troublesome  and  so  cosily  in  life  and 
money  to  the  United  States,  by  an  agreement 
which  gives  us  Tutuila  with  the  lx>st  liarbor  in 
the  PaciTic,  without  depriving  us  of  any  of  our 
commercial  rights  in  the  other  islands,  which  arc 
left  to  Germany,  was  related  tu  the  greater 
achievement.  , 

So,  in  a  sense,  was  the  other  notable  success 
of  Secretary  Hay's  first  year,  the  modus  vh-ciuU 
with  Great  Britain  whicii  provided  a  temporary 
boundary  line  throtigh  the  disputed  territory  on 


the  Alaskan  coast  without  surrendering  to  Can- 
ada any  of  the  tidewater  privileges  for  which 
she  was  really  contending.  Tiiis  agreement,  so- 
creditable  to  Secretary  Hay,  removed  a  real 
danger  of  bloodshed  on  the  border  and  opened 
the  way  for  new  negotiations  to  determine,  by 
arbitration  or  otherwise,  the  permanent  bound, 
ary  line,  and  so  to  bring  about  a  general  settle- 
ment of  ail  the  important  qntslions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Besides  these  more  conspicuous  results  Secre- 
tary Hay's  quiet,  effective  work  has  been  fruitful 
in  many  ways.  The  American  success  at  The 
Hague  and  the  treaty  resulting  from  it,  the  trear 
ties  of  reciprocity  with  France,  Argentina,  and 
the  British  West  Indies  are  evidences  of  it ; 
new  treaties  with  Spain  will  soon  be  added  to 
these.  The  constantly  increasing  routine  work 
of  our  diplomacy  can  only  be  mentioned  as  part 
of  the  Secretary's  daily  task  not  generally  ap- 
preciated, together  with  the  very  important  and 
delicate  ('uties'  created  by  the  daily  inquiries 
of  diplomats,  politicians,  and  newspaper  men. 
Secretary  Hay  has,  of  course,  done  his  full  duly 
as  a  Cabinet  adviser  of  the  President  on  ques- 
tions quite  outside  of  his  own  Department,  so 
that  his  time  has  been  very  fnily  occupied. 

Yi'l  he  has  his  work  so  well  in  hand  and  dis- 
|)atclios  it  so  quickly  and  easily  that  he  almost 
always  leaves  his  oRico  at  4  o'clock  with  hia  desk 
perfectly  clear.  Much  of  his  time  after  ofGce 
hours,  however,  must  be  given  to  social  duties, 
which  are  rnoi-e  exacting  in  the  case  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  than  of  any  other  member  of  the 
Cabinet.     In  these,  however,  he  )iaa  the  efficient 
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assistance  of  hia  chaniiin^  and  accomplislieH  wifo 
and  his  two  cliarmiiif;  and  accomplished  daugh- 
lers,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Helen  Hay,  in  her  pttli- 
lisiied  sonnets  shows  her '  literary  inheritance. 
The  Secretary's  oldest  child  is  his  son  Adalbert, 
who  at  twenty-three  has  just  lieen  sent  by  the 
President  to  take  the  diiScnlt  and  possibly  dan- 
gerous post  o(  consu!  at  Pretoria,  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, in  charge  of  both  American  and  British  in- 
terests surrendered  by  Mr.  Macrum.  Mr.  Adel- 
bert  Hay  was  graduated  at  Yale  just  in  time  to 
go  with  his  father  to  the  London  embassy,  where 
lie  took  his  first  lessons  in  diplomacy  with  his 
father,  like  John  Quincy  Adams  with  his  father. 
Since  Secretary  Hay's  return  his  son  lias  been 
acting  as  his  unpaid  secretary,  except  when  he 
waa  in  Luzon  last  spring  with  the  sons  of  Sena- 
tor Hale  and  Representatives  Dalzell  and  Wads- 
worth  and  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the 
army  in  the  campaign  from  Manila  to  Malolos.  ■ 
He  is  a  biir,  bright,  attractive  and  sensible  fel- 
low whom  the  President  lias  several  times  wanted 
to  put  in  the  diplomatic  service.  But,  his  father 
would  not  let  htm  go  until  this  special  need  arose 
and  with  it  an  opportunity  for  valuable  experi- 
ence and  distinguished  service.  The  Secretary's 
voiingeat  child  is  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  boarding- 
scliool. 

The  Secretary's  home  life  in  Washington  in 
winter  and  at  his  beautiful  place  in  Newbury, 
N.  II. ,  in  summer  approaches  the  ideal,  'j'he 
Hays  are  not  extreme  "society"  people  and 
have  found  time  for  other  interests  besides  those 
of  the  fashionable  set.  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hay 
give  generously,  but  modestly,  in  philanthropy, 
and  especially  to  and  through  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  (Presbyterian),  whicii  they  attend  in 
Washington  and  of  which  Secretary  Hay  is  a 
trustee. 


Secretary  Hay  ia  not  a  club  man,  although  he 
belongs  to  fashionable  clubs  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  but  finds  his  chief  happiness  in  his 
home.  He  ia  a  great  pedestrian  and  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  rather  short 
and  sturdy  in  build,  walking  briskly  with  the 
swing  of  youth,  and  always  perfectly  dressed. 
He  lias  a  fine,  strong  face  with  keen,  dark  eyes, 
which  demand  eyeglasses,  and  black  hair  and 
bushy  beurd  turning  gray. 

He  is  BO  young  for  his  years,  so  agile  and 
virile  in  mind  and  body  that  his  friends  feel  that 
he  may  be  elected  President  after  President 
McKiniey  finishes  his  second  term,  if  he  does 
not  become  President  before. 

Secretary  Hay  may  have  written  much  poetry 
since  the  "Pike  County  Ballads"  of  1871,  but 
he  has  published  only  one  poem,  a  hymn  of  in- 
vocation (to  the  noble  tune  of  "  Federal  Street'') 
which  he  wrote  by  request  for  tlie  fifteenth  In- 
ternational Christian  Endeavor  Convention  in 
Washington  in  July,  1896.  This  hymn,  which 
comes  nearer  to  being  a  bit  of  self -revelation 
than  anything  else  which  this  reticent  man  has 
pubhshed,  is  as  follows  : 


3,  Lorii,  fro 


ear  the  Inspiring  word 
utoldatHorcbhvanl. 
jur  liearts  tho  htgli  oomn 
and  poBHeHS  the  land ! ' 
rt  LiEht.  Bliinc  on  eHrli  » 
rt  Truth.  cbcIi  minil  com 
■eg  and  make  ua  see 
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OUR   INTERESTS   IN   CHINA-A  QUESTION   OF 
THE   HOUR. 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT. 


CHINA  is  a  world  opiK)rtmiity.  She  is  also 
a  world  necessity.  Her  undeveloped  pos- 
sibilitiea  and  the  inexorable  need  of  loreign 
markets  are  compelling  the  attention  and  activity 
of  ail  expanding  and  producing  nations  to  her 
limitless  fielus  of  exploitation  and  trade. 

No  country,  in  view  of  our  new  responsibili- 
ties in  the  Pacific,  is  more  concerned  iu  the  ma- 
terial and  moral  future  of  Cliina  than  America. 
No  greater  or  more  diversified  openings  await 
legitimate  American  effort  in  foreign  lands  than 
in  China.  When  the  present  era  of  prosperity 
might  naturally  end  and  both  liome  and  foreign 
demands  be  supplied,  the  markets  and  develop- 
ment of  Cathay  should  long  continue  to  bring 
dividends  to  capital  and  wages  to  labor  that  would 
otherwise  remain  idle.  Therefore  few  questions 
concern  more  directly  our  economic  welfare  than 
the  protection  and  extension  of  our  interests  in 
that  empire. 

Before  we  owned  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
we  gave  only  passing  heed  to  China.  Now  that 
our  possessions  carry  us  across  the  Pacific  and 
make  her  a  near  neighbor,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  truth  of  her  riches,  present  and  poten- 
tial. Our  future  prominence  iu  the  Pacific  and 
the  value  of  the  Philippines  will  largely  depend 
on  the  full  fruition  of  our  opportunities  in  China. 
If  we  neglect  the  field  of  trade  and  material 
achievement,  allow  the  door  of  commerce  to  ije 
swung  bang  in  our  faces,  permit  the  lapse  of 
plain  treaty  riglits,  and  forsake  our  present  po- 
sition, where  we  to-day  stand  alone  among  the 
powers  uncompromisingly  for  the  iuiegrity  of  the 
empire,  it  would  seem  consistent  and  reasonable 
that  we  should  surrender  the  Pliilippines  to  Ger- 
many, ask  England  to  build  and  control  the  trans- 
isthmian  canal,  expect  Japan  to  lay  and  own  the 
Pacific  cable,  and  retreat  from  our  new  position 
as  the  paramount  power  of  the  Pacific,  and  pos- 
sibly and  logically  in  due  time  the  paramount 
power  of  the  wide  world. 

Happily  the  recent  vigorous  but  diplomatic 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  looking  to  posi- 
tive assurances  from  the  powers  concerned  that 
our  rights  will  be  respected,  supported  by  the 
unqualified  language  of  the  President's  message, 
indicate  that  at  this  crisis  the  Government  will 
not  fail  in  its  duty.     Public  sentiment,  however, 


must  be  educated  to  the  importance  of  Asiatic 
markets  and  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
Government  if  the  best  results  would  be  obtained 
without  delay. 

Those  of  us  who  in  government  service  have 
traveled  repeatedly  up  and  down  the  China  coast 
and  far  into  the  interior  have  been  hammering 
away  for  years  on  America's  undeveloped  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Orient,  when  people  at  large  were 
not  interested,  "What  we  say  now  is  chiefly  in 
confirmation  of  our  former  position,  when  avery- 
body  is  interested,  and  not  merely  to  follow  and 
discuss  a  popular  subject  or  be  in  line  with  the 
drift  of  public  opinion. 

china's  okeat  possibilities. 

A  summarized  glance  at  China's  possibilities 
will  show  at  once  the  good  reason  for  all  the 
newspaper  reports  and  government  bulletins 
about  our  Chinese  policy.  China  has  an  area  of 
over  4,000,000  square  miles,  or  greater  than  all 
the  United  States,  a  population  commonly  esti. 
mated  at  350,000,000,  or  seven  times  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  350  miles  of  railroad,  or 
not  one  five-hundredth  of  tlie  mileage  in  the 
United  Slates.  Imagine  what  will  come  wh«n 
China  is  gridironcd  with  trunk  and  cross  lines. 
China  lias  now  an  annual  foreign  trade  of  only 
#250,000,000,  or  not  $1  per  head.  If  we  apply 
the  six -dollar  rate  per  head  of  Japan  or  the  ten- 
dollar  rate  of  Java,  we  have,  in  using  250,000,000 
as  the  most  conservative  estimate  of  CInna's  popu- 
lation, the  I'easonable  figures — when  China  shall  be 
thoroughly  opened  and  her  government  reformed 
and  strengthened  like  those  of  Japan  and  Java — 
respectively  of  $1,500,000,000  and  of  $2,500,- 
000,000;  for  all  experts  agree  that  under  like 
conditions  the  buying  and  selling  capacity  of  the 
average  Chinaman  would  equal  that  of  the  Japa- 
nese or  Javanese.  At  the  pi-esent  moment  Amer- 
ica's exports  to  China  do  not  exceed  through  all 
channels,  including  Hong  Kong,  $30,000,000, 
while  the  oQicial  figures  are  still  lower.  If  we 
look  over  the  list  of  China's  impiiiLs  wi'  wili  find 
that  over  balf  of  them  could  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States  in  successful  fouij>eiition  with 
other  lands,  which  fact  applied  to  prcactiC  im- 
ports of  $175,000,000  should  make  our 
over  $115,000,000,  or  if  applied  to  future  i 
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ports  of  ^750,000, 000  (the  half  of  the  first  con- 
servative estimate  of  total  trade)  tlie  splendid 
sura  of  #500,000,000. 

If  1  were  asked  how  long  must  we  wait  for 
siirh  vast  trade,  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that 
Japan  developed  her  foreign  trade  from  (i30, - 
000,000  in  1879  to  *240, 000,000  in  1897,  or  in 
less  than  twenty  years  ;  or  from  less  tliun  $1  to 
t6  per  individual,  as  the  population  is  now  40,- 
000,000,  against  33,000,000  twenty  years  ago. 
If  it  were  contended  that  China  cannot  repeat  or 
equal  such  a  record  or  is  too  gwor  in  money 
resources,  the  history  of  the  Yang-tse  Valley 
trade  could  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  possi- 
hilitiea.  When  the  Yang-tae — one  of  the  great- 
est inland  navigable  waterways — was  first  opened 
U)  trade  with  the  outer  world,  a  few  email 
steamers  and  ^500,000  represented  the  foreign 
portion.  Now  one  can  go  from  Shanghai  to 
Hankow,  600  miles  into  the  heart  of  China,  on 
finer  and  larger  craft  than  those  whicli  run 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  the  annual  for- 
eign trade  exceeds  $50,000,000,  with  only  a  few 
of  the  cities  open  as  ti'eaty  ports  and  much  of  the 
vaJley  inado  inaccessible  by  local  barriers  of 
officialdom  and  tanes.  If  10.000  miles  of  main 
and  branch  railroad  lines  are  built  south  of  the 
Yang-tse  in  the  great  reach  of  country  between 
it  and  the  Sekiang  River  system  and  an  equal 
amount  to  the  north  across  and  beyond  the  Yel- 
low River  to  Pekin,  so  that  interior  resources 
can  be  developed,  products  brought  to  market, 
■nd  more  imports  bought  in  turn  and  conveyed 
inland,  there  will  inevitably  follow  a  develop- 
ment in  these  sections  that  should  surpass  tlie 
record  of  the  Yang-tse  ports, 

IMPOBTAKT   CHINESE   CHARACTEKIBTICS. 

Give  the  Chinaman  a  fair  chance  and  he  will 
astonish  the  world  with  bis  trade  capat-ities.  He 
is  a  natural  born  merchant — much  more  so  than 
the  Japanese,  Korean,  Siamese,  or  Javanese. 
He  will  buy  and  sell  wherever  there  is  opportu- 
nity. The  more  he  has  to  sell  the  more  he  will 
purchase.  Judging  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  is  no  just  measure  of  them  in 
China.  Here  a  mistake  is  too  often  made  in  the 
character  and  possibilities  of  the  race.  The  en- 
vironment in  Cliina  is  so  entirely  diiferent  from 
that  in  America  that  the  life  in  the  fatter  is  not 
typical  of  that  in  the  former. 

Accompanying,  moreover,  the  Chinaman's  in- 
dustry and  frugality  are  immense  undeveloped 
attand  resources  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
f/Ad,  Mid  silver,  as  well  as  vast  agricultural  wealth 

t  now  ftpprecialiiii.  That  the  tield  is  new  in 
'  d  advancement,  if  old  in  histoiy,  is  shown 

flrttia  fsct  that  nowliere  does  the  interior  seem 


crowded  in  population  or  the  area  exhausted  in 
cultivation  to  any  great  or  continuous  extent.  It 
might  be  stated  that  China  is  materially  about 
where  the  United  States  was  seventy-five  years 
ago,  although  the  empire  has  a  history,  religion, 
and  philosophy  that  run  grandly  back  for  2,0OB 
years.  The  American  who,  studying  Asia  now 
for  the  first  time,  as  most  Americans  are,  thinks 
of  the  Chinaman  as  a  barbarian  or  savage  labors 
under  sad  error.  The  civilization  of  their  masses 
is  far  below  ours,  but  they  are  not  an  uncivilized 
people  in  the  sweeping  use  of  the  term.  Wher- 
ever they  come  in  contact  with  foreigners  and 
trade  becomes  organized  their  merchants  are 
generally  trustworthy,  while  ail  foreign  houses 
place  implicit  dependence  in  their  Chinese  com- 
pradores.  or  managers,  and  their  native  assistants. 
It  is  remarkable,  but  interesting,  that  the  longer 
the  foreigner  resides  in  China  the  better  he  likes 
the  people.  They  improve  on  acquaintance.  It 
is  not  denied  that  they  have  bad  qualities  enough, 
but  they  are  far  oiitweigbed  by  the  good  under 
fair  conditions.  The  great  middle  and  lower 
classes  are  naturally  honest,  and  the  upper  classes 
who  are  merchants  have  a  similar  reputation. 
The  rottenness  of  China,  so  often  mentioned,  is 
confined  largely  to  the  official  class  or  bureau- 
cracy— to  the  "politicians,"  in  plain  American 
terms — and  it  may  be  a  case  with  us  to  a  certain 
degree  of  living  in  a  glass  house  as  far  as  criti- 
cism along  this  line  is  concerned. 

The  Chinese  people,  if  not  the  government, 
are  viriloi  The  conditions  for  great  advance- 
ment and  Uevelopinent — national,  social,  and 
political — throughout  all  China  are  favorable  as 
far  as  the  quality  of  the  inhabitants  is  con- 
cerned. When  the  sway  of  tradition  and  of 
rigidity  of  custom  and  habit  are  supplanted  by 
the  spirit  of  progress  engendered  by  the  opening 
up  of  the  interior  and  by  reform  in  ofiicialdom, 
the  world  will  be  surprised  at  the  capacity  of  the 
Chinese  for  assimilation  of  new  ideas  and  meth- 
ods of  life  and  business. 

Most  Cliincse  are  shrewd.  The  passing  hawker 
may  be  deceilful,  but  the  resident  merchant  or 
dealer  is  uniformly  fair  in  trade  transactions. 
Your  servant  will  quietly  exact  or  take  his 
"squeeze,"  hut  lie  wili  not  let  anybody  else 
cheat  you.  The  former  is  to  him  a  legitimate 
[wrquisite, 

CAPITALISTS    AND    I.ABOHERS. 

If  one  is  i?npressed  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
squalor  and  filth  of  averi^e  Chinese  cities,  towns, 
and  homes,  he  is  compelled  to  note  on  the  other 
hand  the  large  number  of  clean,  well  dressed, 
bright-appearing  men  that  he  sees  either  sprinkled 
among  the  countless  coolies  on  the  streets  or  Id 
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the  stores  and  y aniens  of  the  merchants.  In  the 
important  coast  points  of  Canton,  Hong  Kong, 
A.moy,  Foochow,  Shanghai,  Cheefoo,  and  Tien- 
tsin, the  proportion  of  able,  wealthy,  and  pre- 
possessing men  is  surprisingly  large.  In  Bang- 
kok, Siam,  a  score  of  Chinese  merchants,  rice 
and  saw  millers,  worth  over  $1,000,000  each, 
called  on  mo  at  the  legation  when  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
with  marked  dignity,  politeness,  and  forcible 
argument  asked  that  1  call  a  meeting  of  the  corps 
to  consider  certain  needed  changes  in  the  Siamese 
tariff.  In  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Shang- 
hai are  many  men  of  means,  education,  and 
prominence  who  live  in  beautiful  homes,  send 
their  children  to  the  best  schools,  and  are  elect- 
ed to  the  city  councils.  There  is,  moreover, 
throughout  China  a  much  larger  element  than 
generally  known  who  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  new  regime  and  progress  in  the  empire,  but 
they  keep  quiet  in  ordinary  times,  although 
carrying  on  educational  work  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  against  charges  of  sedition  or  arrest. 

Labor  in  the  large  Chinese  cities  is  organized 
to  a  degree  that  would  surprise  our  labor  leaders. 
There  is  not  an  able-bodied  man  that  does  not 
belong  to  some  powerful  society  that  controls 
and  directs  his  movements.  Some  of  the  worst 
strikes  on  record  have  occurred  among  the  cool- 
ies at  Hong  Kong  and  at  Bangkok,  and  they  are  re- 
spectively British  and  Siamese  ports  not  in  China. 

This  suggests  one  reason  why  General  Otis' 
•rder  keeping  the  Chinese  out  of  the  Philippines 
may  not  be  altogether  wise.  They  are  undenia- 
bly needed  for  labor  despite  native  prejudices 
against  them,  but  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of 
more  Chinese  coming  to  the  Philippines  than  are 
actually  required.  The  importation  of  Chinese 
into  Manila,  as  into  Bangkok,  Singapore,  Ba- 
tavia,  and  all  other  Asiatic  points  outside  of 
China,  is  regulated  to  a  remarkable  nicety  by 
societies  who  have  charge  of  the  coming  and 
going  of  men.  The  supply  is  invariably  regu- 
lated to  the  demand  so  as  not  to  make  a  glut  in 
the  labor  market.  Not  one  Chinaman  leaves 
Amoy,  the  principal  point  of  departure  for  the 
Philippines,  unless  he  is  under  the  charge  of 
some  society.  Likewise  the  return  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  China  is  regulated  according  to 
whether  they  are  able  to  work  and  how  much 
thev  have  accumulated.  There  will  be  little 
danger  of  the  Chinese  overrunning  the  Philip- 
pines unless  the  natives  die  out,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  needed.  In  Siam  they  are  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  labor  and  business,  but  they 
are  not  in  the  way  of  the  natives.  The  condi- 
tions in  Siam  and  the  Philippines  are  almost 
identical.     My  views  may  be   at  variance  with 


the  able  Philippine  commissioners,  Scburman, 
Dewey,  Otis,  Denby,  and  Worcester,  but  they 
aie  based  on  good  comparative  data,  and  I 
think  Admiral  Dewey  and  President  Schurman 
hold  similar  opinions. 

THE  PEOPLE  THE  GREAT  FACTOR. 

I  have  devoted  this  amount  of  space  to  general 
observations  on  the  Chinese  people  because,  first, 
they  are  points  often  overlooked,,  and,  second, 
our  interests  in  China  must  naturally  depend 
largely  on  the  capacity  and  quality. of  the  in- 
habitants. Her  millions  of  people  are  her  chief 
stock  in  trade,  and  they  are  increasing  rapidly, 
with  corresponding  increase  of  consumption.  The 
Chinaman  fortunately  takes  kindly  to  foreign 
products,  manufactured  and  raw,  when  he  has 
money  to  purchase  them  or  is  taught  to  use  or 
consume  them. 

The  contention  that  the  Chinese  may  some  day 
become  a  mighty  competing  force  and  that  we 
should  let  them  alone  is  constantly  encouraged 
by  those  opposed  to  our  legitimate  expansion  in 
the  Pacific.  Even  if  it  is  granted  that  such  a 
time  will  and  must  come,  the  fact  remains  that 
during  the  long  years  that  will  elapse  before 
competition  can  become  a  serious  question,  the 
nations  of  Europe  will  bend  their  unlimited  ener- 
gies to  supply  the  Chinese  wants  of  raw  and 
manufactured  products  and  gain  all  the  vast  prof- 
its of  trade  which  would  otherwise  be  ours,  en- 
tailing a  loss  upon  us  of  uncounted  millions. 
Even  if  China  is  eventually  to  be  the  home* of 
cheap  manufacturing  and  cheap  labor,  let  us  lay 
by  for  that  rainy  day  the  vast  reserve  capital  that 
we  can  earn  by  the  trade  of  the  present. 

From  careful  study  of  Chinese  labor  I  ant  not, 
however,  inclined  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of 
the  future.  Economy  of  labor  and  machinery 
is  being  perfected  to  such  a  point  in  America 
that  our  laborers  and  producers  will  always  be 
able  to  hold  their  own.  The  dangers  of  the 
future  are  exaggerated  and  purely  hypothetical. 
Experiments  of  the  present  need  not  cause  us 
any  fear  for  the  years  of  competition  that  are  to 
follow.  The  price  of  labor  in  Japan  and  in 
many  of  the  Chinese  ports  has  doubled  in  the 
last  eight  years  and  is  now  on  the  upward  trend. 
Mere  numbers,  which  is  the  chief  advantage  of 
Asia,  does  'not  yet  counterbalaiice  Amenca's 
superior  skill,  and  the  few  natives  that  will  de- 
velop high  skill  in  comparison  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  Americans  is  a  further  consideration 
of  importance. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  DEVELOPED. 

The  opportunity  for  American  trade  expansion 
in  China  is  often  minimized  by  its  critiGB  on  (he 
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ground  that  it  is  now  so  small.  To  ine  this  is 
the  most  favorable  feature.  Jt  means  that  great 
possibilities  are  ahead.  If  we  had  long  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  develop  commerce  with  the 
Orient  and  had  attained  no  larger  results  there 
might  he  reason  for  complaint.  As  it  is,  we 
have  not  even  yet  begun  to  compete  for  our 
share  ot  the  Oriental  trade  on  lin(?s  that  must 
bring  ample  rewards.  A  few  years  ago  not  1 
per  cent,  of  our  manufacturers  w(»re  at  all  famil- 
iar with  the  Asiatic  field  ;  to-dav  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  realize  the  magnitude*  and  variety 
of  the  Asiatic  opportunity.  If  the  total  of  our 
present  exchange  of  commodities  with  Asia  is 
not  impressive  compared  to  the  totals  of  other 
lands,  it  is,  however,  in  fact  sur])risingly  large 
in  view  of  our  limited  efforts.  With  all  Asia 
and  Oceanica,  which  are  closely  associated,  our 
commerce  in  ro\ind  numbers  ameunts  to  only 
$150,000,000  in  a  grand  total  of  over  152,100^ 
000,000,  or  not  more  than  7  per  cent.;  but  a 
study  of  conditions  will  prove  that  in  due  time, 
with  our  strong  new  position  in  the  Thilippines, 
wliich  are  the  geographical,  commercial,  and 
strategical  center  of  the  mighty  broken  coast- 
line that  extends  from  Melbournt^  on  the  south 
right  away  for  8,000  miles  to  Vladivostock,  we 
should  have  to  our  credit  at  least  half  this  in- 
teresting total.  If  a  circle  of  2,500  miles  ra<lius 
is  drawn  with  Manila  as  the  center,  it  will  take 
in  such  important  but  widely  separated  points  as 
Vladivostock  on  the  north,  Sydney  on  the  south, 
and  Calcutta  on  the  wes*..  Xo  similar  circle 
drawn  around  any  other  Asiatic  port  will  include 
more  centers  of  population  and  commerce.  With 
the  Philippines  as  the  base  of  our  operations  we 
are  upon  the  threshold  of  vast  possibilities  not 
only  in  China,  which  is  only  600  miles  away,  but 
throughout  the  remainder  of  Asia  and  Oceanica, 
including  Australia,  which  at  its  northern  point 
is  only  900  miles  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Philippines. 

With  the  present  Philippine  foreign  trade  of 
$33,000,000 — developed  to  that  figure  under  the 
depressing  influence  of  tlie  old  retjime — enlarged 
in  the  near  future  under  progressive  Ameiican 
control  to  $150,000,000  per  annum  ;  with  the 
islands  possessing  a  larger  variety  of  great  mar- 
ketable staple  products  than  any  other  Asiatic 
land  in  proportion  to  area  ;  with  a  people  who  an* 
naturally  fond  of  foreign  importations  when  tliey 
kave  money  with  which  to  buy,  as  they  will  have  . 
in  times  of  peace  ;  and  with  all  the  principal  lines , 
of  steamships,  European  and  American,  that  ply  to 
and  fro  between  Asia  and,  respectively,  Europe' 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  America  across  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Australia  through  the  island  seas, 
preparing  either  to  make  Manila  a  port  of  call  or 


to  establish  new  and  quick  connections  from 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Shanghai — with  all 
these  favoring  conditions  America  indeed  stands 
to-day  with  unsurpassed  facilities  to  exploit  suc- 
cessfully not  only  the  commerce  of  China,  but  of 
the  entire  trans-Pacific  world.  Cooperating  with 
Manila  will  be  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Port- 
land, Tacoma,  and  Seattle,  just  appreciating  as 
never  before  the  future  before  them  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  influences  that  will  make  them  great 
capitals  like  our  Atlantic  entrepdt. 

If  we  will  lose  no  time  in  digging  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  and  laying  the  trans-Pacific  cable^ 
to  follow  up  the  decisive  advantage  of  holding 
the  Philippines  and  maintaining  the  open  door 
in  China,  there  is  a  future  before  us  in  the  Pa- 
cific which  should  compel  the  honest  acknowl- 
edgment of  even  the  most  pessimistic  and  cyn- 
ical critics  of  our  Asiatic  policy,  if  they  would 
for  a  moment  view  the  situation  with  unpreju- 
diced eyes  or  take  the  sincere  word  of  those  who 
for  years  have  faitlifully  studied  the  field  on  tlie 
ground  and  would  be  guilty  of  flagrant  neglect 
of  their  country's  Ix^st  interests  or  of  gross  stul- 
tification if  they  did  not  portray  this  Asiatic  oppor- 
tunity as  it  has  unfolded  itself  to  their  own  eyes. 

RESULTS    ALREADY    OBTAINED. 

The  start  that  we  have  already  obtained  in 
China  is  encouraging.  Kew  j>eople  appreciate 
that  she  provides  the  chief  market  for  the  export 
of  our  manufactured  cotton  goods,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  new  cotton  mills  established 
throughout  the  South  are  solely  supplying  the 
Chinese  trade.  With  this  growing  demand 
for  manufactured  cotton  in  China  and  for  raw 
cotton  in  Japan  the  South  is  as  much  concerned 
to-day  as  any  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
development  of  Asiatic  markets.  She  should 
be  the  last  section  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
a  progressive  policy  in  the  Pacific.  In  1900  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  America  will  sell|;l2.- 
000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  in  China.  Last 
year  they  reached  nearly  ^9,000,000.  When!  fii^t 
visited  the  Orient  our  j-ales  of  cotton  goods  ditl 
not  exceed  *2, 000. 000.  At  tlu;  present  rate  of 
increase  the  value  of  the  trade  should  reach  ^30,- 
000,000  at  least  in  another  ten  years.  Northern 
China  and  the  j)art  that  is  considered  as  coming 
under  Jiussian  influ(Mice  consumes  the  major 
part  of  this  i)roduct.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to 
see  that  there  is  no  discrimination  against  such 
imports  in  favor  of  the  output  from  the  new 
cotton  mills  of  southern  Russia  which  are  pre- 
paring to  compete  for  the  Asiatic  trade. 

Corresponding  to  the  development  of  the  cottoa 
trade  in  the  north,  with  Shanghai  as  the  base 
and  Chefoo,   Tien-tsin,  and  Newchwang  as  dis- 
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tributing  centei*8  for  tlie  interior,  is  tlie  growth 
of  the  flour  exports  to  Hong  Kong  and  southern 
China.  A  few  years  ago  consuls  and  business 
agents  said  that  there  would  be  no  market  for 
American  flour  in  China.  Now  the  entire  sales  to 
the  far  East  have  reached  in  a  short  time  the 
considerable  total  of  $6,000,000  per  annum  ;  yet 
only  a  few  of  China's  millions  know  what  flour  is. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  farmers  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  States  will  be  independent  of  the  Liv- 
erpool wheat  market  and  dispose  of  all  they  can 
produce  in  the  form  of  flour  to  Asia's  millions. 

As  the  Orient  calls  for  the  flour,  timber,  and 
other  raw  supplies  of  the*  Pacific  coast  or  far 
West,  the  manufactured  and  raw  cotton  of  the 
South,  it  is  providing  an  important  market  for 
the  great  variety  of  manufactured  iron,  steel, 
and  general  hardware  products  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  central  West,  as  well  as  the  petroleum 
of  the  Middle  States.  Therefore  the  whole  coun- 
try is  concerned  in  the  Chinese  opportunity  and 
in  maintaining  our  inalienable  treaty  rights  of 
commerce  throughout  that  empire. 

ciuxa's  rich  environment. 

The  limits  of  space  do  not  permit  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  China  that  the  wonderful  details  of 
her  environment  should  be  narrated.  Passing 
reference  only  can  be  made  to  Japan's  new  life 
as  a  full-fledged  power  where  America  is  held  in 
high  favor  by  statesman  and  coolie  alike.  Her 
foreign  trade  of  |240,000,000  maybe  slightly 
curtailed  at  first  by  die  inauguration  of  the  new 
tariff  during  the  past  year,  but  the  outlook  for 
enlarged  commerce  with  the  United  States  is 
most  encouraging.  Japan  has  a  praiseworthy 
record  of  progress,  and  she  merits  all  the  credit 
she  receives,  despite  adverse  comment  now  and 
then  on  the  effect  of  her  rapid  advancement  and 
methods  of  trade.  Korea  is  an  inviting  field  of 
material  exploitation,  with  her  opportunities  for 
tlie  safe  investment  of  capital,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
tending a  commerce  which  is  now  small.  East- 
ern Siberia  under  Russian  development  is  proving 
a  growing  and  valuable  market  for  both  our  raw 
and  manufactured  products.  Siam  on  the  south 
is  the  most  progressive  independent  country  in 
all  Asia  after  Japan,  and  has  a  king  who  ranks 
as  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  in  Asiatic  poli- 
tics. A  wonderfully  rich  country,  on  the  eve  of 
extended  development  and  now  a  neighbor  of 
ours  (Bangkok  being  only  1,200  miles  from  Ma- 
nila), she  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  Java  has 
proved  a  marvel  under  Dutch  control  and  shows 
what  we  can  do  in  the  Philippines.  With  the 
same  area  as  Luzon,  but  not  equal  to  it  in  re- 
sources, Java  supports  20,000,000  in  content- 
ment and  thrives  on  a  foreign  trade  of  $250,000,  • 


000.  The  exchange  of  trade  at  Hong  Kong, 
Britain's  chief  Asiatic  outport  of  empire  and 
commerce  and  Manila's  nearest  neighbor,  is  over 
$250,000,000,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  sixty  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  to  be 
loading  and  unloading  in  her  crowded  harbor. 
Singapore,  Manila's  approach  from  the  southwest 
and  another  British  success,  boasts  of  an  annual 
exchange  of  $180,000,000.  And  there  are  other 
interesting  countries  and  cities  near  to  China  and 
the  Philippines,  but  they  must  be  left  out  in  this 
rapid  epitome. 

PRESENT    EXPORTS    AND    NEEDED    INCENTIVES. 

That  this  article  may  be  as  complete  as  possible 
within  its  limitations  and  answer  the  inquiries  of 
those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  China,  I  will 
enumerate  some  of  the  principal  exports  that  are 
already  going  to  China  in  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties, but 'most  of  which  can  be  expanded  :  Manu- 
factured and  raw  cotton  ;  petroleum  or  kerosene 
oil  ;  flour  and  other  breadstuffs  ;  canned  goods, 
including  frui^,  butter,  milk,  cheese,  and  meats  ; 
lubricating  oil.i  ;  timber  and  manufactured 
woods  ;  medicines  and  chemicals  ;  wines,  spirits, 
and  beers  ;  tobacco,  especially  in  cigarette  form  ; 
all  kinds  of  machinery  and  hardware  ;  locomo- 
tives, cars,  rails,  bridges,  structural  iron  ;  clocks 
and  watches  ;  sewing  machines  and  bicycles ; 
telephones,  telegraph  supplies  and  electric  rail- 
roads, liglits,  and  fans  ;  paper  ;  leather  ;  and,  if 
the  field  is  properly  exploited,  a  long  list  that 
comes  under  the  commercial  head  of  **  muck  and 
truck."  To  many  this  enumeration  is  interesting 
as  showing  tlie  variety  of  tlie  trade  opportunity 
in  China.  The  Philippines  will,  moreover,  con- 
sume a  proportionate  share  of  these  same  prod- 
ucts. 

In  response  to  the  specific  question.  What  are 
some  important  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
build  up  our  commerce  with  China  and  other 
Oriental  lands  aside  from  the  canal,  cable,  and 
open  door  ?  the  answer  can  be  made  :  A  commis. 
sion  should  be  sent  to  the  far  East  as  outlined  in 
President  McKinley's  message  to  investigate  and 
report  fully  on  the  commercial  situation  ;  a  parcel. 
post  system,  hke  that  which  European  nations  al- 
ready have,  should  bo  established  with  the  Ori- 
ent for  the  benefit  of  our  Asiatic  merchants  in 
sending  samples,  etc. ;  larger  and  faster  steamers 
should  be  placed  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  advisabil- 
ity of  extending  reasonable  subsidies  to  our  mer- 
chant  marine  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
order  that  it  may  be  fostered  and  built  up  in  com- 
petition with  old-established  European  lines ; 
there  should  be  located  at  all  the  principal  A  si. 
atic  ports  American  banks  or  branches  thereof, 
for  there  are  none  at  present  and  all  baainega  is 
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done  through  British  and  European  banks  ;  ex- 
perienced, competent  men  should  be  sent  to  the 
Orient  to  represent  individual  firms,  and  de- 
pendence not  be  placed  on  circulars,  catalogues, 
and  lettei*s  ;  commercial  attaches  should  be  ap- 
pointed  to  our  legations  and  leading  consulates 
who  are  men  of  practical  >)usiness  training  ;  the 
consuls  who  have  mastered  the  field  with  its  dif- 
ficulties and  proved  their  worth  should  be  re- 
tained ;  and  the  preparation,  by  study  of  the 
language,  of  specially  trained  men  at  Pekin  for 
tlie  permanent  force  of  assistants  at  legations 
and  consulates,  encouraged  as  recommended  by 
Secretarv  Hav  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
bill. 

COMMISSION    AND    EXPOSITION. 

The  commercial  commission  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  has  a  practical  sound  that  will  ap- 
peal to  the  manufacturing^  and  exporting  interests 
of  the  entire  country.  Tiie  remarkable  success 
of  similar  commissions  that  have  visited  China 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  is  a 
sufficient  and  convincing  precedent.  It  sliould 
not  be  large  enough  to  be  cumbersome?,  but  should 
have  on  its  staff,  if  possible,  experts,  for  instance 
in  such  great  lines  of  export  as  dry  goods  and 
textiles  and  of  hardware  in  its  comprehensive 
sense.  Its  work  should  not  only  include  study, 
ingall  features,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  of  de- 
mand and  supply  with  reference  to  a  market  for 
our  manufactured  and  raw  products,  but  possibil- 
ities of  imports  from  China  or  return  cargoes  for 
our  ships.  The  latter  to  give  low  outgoing  rates 
must  have  paying  freight  both  ways.  The  con- 
ditions of  Oriental  life,  trade,  and  government 
are  such  that  a  commission  of  this  kind,  not 
suited  to  European  lands,  would  be  the  only  sue 
cessful  means  of  obtaining  a  vast  amount  of  data 
that  we  need  for  the  extension  of  our  commerce. 
The  sooner  it  is  named  and  set  to  work,  the 
greater  will  be  the  benefits.  The  reports  of  con- 
suls are  good,  but  local  and  limited  ;  those  of  the 
commission  will  be  both  general  and  local,  and 
conclusions  will  be  reached  by  broad  comparisons. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  a  permanent 
exposition  of  American  products  at  Shanghai  has 
been  much  discussed  by  our  exporters  and  mer- 
ciiants.  It  has  not,  however,  been  enthusiastic. 
ally  favored,  because  there  is  an  impractical, 
harmful  side  to  such  efforts  unless  well  managed 
and  extensively  supported.  It  should  be  com- 
prehensive and  excellent  in  every  respect,  or  it 
would  be  a  failure.  If  established  and  conducted 
by  mere  promoters  or  men  not  having  the  confi- 
dence of  both  American  and  Asiatic  merchants, 
it  would  not  be  permanently  successful.  If,  how. 
ever,  it  is  encouraged  by  representative  American 


exporters  and  Asiatic  importers  and  has  the 
moral  support  of  such  bodies  as  the  American 
Asiatic  Association  in  New  York  and  Shanghai, 
the  chambers  of  commerce  and  merchants'  asso. 
ciations  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  is 
managed  by  men  indorsed  by  them,  it  should 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  trade. 

MISSIONARIES    AND    DIPLOMATS. 

While  this  article  is  not  intended  to  cover  the 
details  of  the  moral  problems  involved  in  China's 
development,  there  is  no  desire  to  minimize 
them.  America's  opportunities  to  raise  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Chinese,  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  masses,  to  encourage  education  on 
modern  lines  among  the  people,  to  spread  the 
healthy  influence  of  Christianity,  and  to  urge  re- 
forms in  government  and  administration  without 
unwarranted  meddling  are  coordinate  with  her 
possibilities  of  material  exploitation.  The  work 
of  American  missionaries  that  has  been  going  on 
for  over  half  a  century  in  China  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  far  greater  good  than  is  generally 
appreciated.  Especially  have  the  educational  and 
medical  branches  of  their  unselfish  labor  been 
fraught  with  excellent  results.  After  careful 
study  of  the  missionary  field  not  only  in  China, 
but  in  Siam,  wher6  the  w^ork  came  for  years  un- 
der my  closest  observation,  I  can  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  adverse  and  superficial  con- 
clusions which  one  hears  so  often  in  the  clubs 
and  at  the  dinner-tables  of  the  treaty  ports. 
The  King  of  Siam  and  Marquis  Ito,  of  Japan,  two 
of  Asia's  most  representative  statesmen,  have 
more  than  once  assured  me  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  missionaries,  while  the  former  has  re- 
peatedly given  them  material  assistance.  The 
efforts  of  Rev.  Gilbert  lieid  to  establish  an  inter- 
national institute  at  Pekin  for  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes  of  Chinese  are  approved  by 
the  government  of  China  and  are  worthy  of 
hearty  American  support. 

With  the  missionaries  quietly  striving  to  ame- 
liorate religious  and  social  conditions,  with  our 
ministers  and  consuls  jealously  guarding  our 
political  and  commercial  interests,  with  our  busi- 
ness agents  actively  and  successfully  competing 
with  those  of  Europe,  with  the  new  prestige  and 
influence  that  has  followed  Dewey's  victory  and 
the  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  and  with  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  protect  our 
treaty  rights  of  trade,  the  outlook  for  America 
in  China  is  certainly  favorable.  Reference  to 
our  foreign  representatives  in  the  far  East  sug- 
gests the  conclusion  that  our  country  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  able  men  at  the  responsible  posts 
in  this  crisis,  notable  among  whom  are  our  min- 
isters. Buck  in  Tokio,   Conger  in  China,   Allen 
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in  Seoul,  and  King  in  Bangkok,  supported  hj 
Consuls- General  Gowey  at  Yokohama,  Good  now 
at  Shanghai,  and  Wildman  at  Hong  Kong. 

THE    BRIGHT    AND    DARK    SIDE. 

The  bright  side  of  the  Chinese  opportunity  in- 
cludes in  brief  :  the  expansion  of  her  foreign 
commerce  to  vast  figures  following  the  opening 
of  the  interior  ;  the  material  development  of  her 
immense  area  and  its  varied  resources  ;  the 
gridironing  of  the  country  with  railroads  ;  the 
improvement  of  her  great  inland  navigable  river 
systems  ;  the  dredging  of  her  extensive  mileage 
of  canals  ;  the  betterment  of  harbors  and  re- 
movals of  bars  ;  the  construction  of  electric 
street- railroad  lines  ;  the  placing  of  electric  lights, 
telephones,  and  the  introduction  of  sewer  and 
water  systems  in  her  numerous  populous  cities  ; 
the  building  of  highways  to  connect  numberless 
important  and  lesser  cities  and  towns  ;  the  ex- 
tension of  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  con- 
nections throughout  the  interior  ;  the  general 
establishment  of  educational  institutions  ;  and 
the  introduction  of  such  reforms  in  administra- 
tion and  government,  central  and  provincial,  as 
will  bring  immeasurable  advantages  to  Chinese 
and  foreigners  alike. 

The  unfavorable  side  of  this  mighty  oppor- 
tunity is  largely  confined,  first,  to  the  methods 
of  governmental  administration  that  now  obtain, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  apparent  policy  of  certain 
foreign  powers  to  establish  spheres  of  influence 
and  close  the  door  of  trade  to  us. 

Of  the  former  little  can  be  said  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  combined  moral  force  of  the  chief 
powers  interested,  the  United  States,  Great 
.Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Japan,  is 
sufficient,  and  should  be  wisely  and  with  gen- 
erous, helpful  spirit  employed  to  induce  China 
to  inaugurate  certain  sweepmg  improvements  in 
administration  of  government  and  in  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  latter  it  can  be  first  contended  that 
many  of  the  powers  are  delaying  the  possibility  of 
effecting  this  result  by  plundering  China  of  ports 
and  territory,  and  so  destroying  her  confidence 
in  their  purposes  and  counsels.  In  the  second 
place,  it  bids  fair  to  so  seriously  limit  the  wide 
field  of  American  trade  that  the  great  permanent 
and  vital  value  of  open  Chinese  markets  will  be 
lost  to  us  unless  such  stops  are  taken  as  will 
effectually  protect  our  interests,  guaranteed  ])y 
both  the  old  and  new  treaties  with  China,  which 
say  that  America  shall  have  the  same  rights  of 
trade  everywhere  as  any  other  foreign  nation. 
The  language  is  so  explicit  ac  to  permit  of  no 
misunderstanding.  Our  first  treaty  of  1844 
with  China  has  this  wording  : 


If  additional  advantages  and  privileges  of  whatever 
description  be  conceded  hereafter  by  China  to  any  other 
nation,  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof  shall 
be  entitled  thereupon  to  a  complete,  equal,  and  im- 
partial participation  in  the  same. 

This  certainly  is  most  positive  and  emphatic. 
The  other  treaties  that  followed,  particularly 
those  of  1858  and  1880,  are  none  the  less  strong 
and  even  more  specific  in  guarding  our  interests. 

''OPEN  door"  and  *'  spheres  OF  INFLDENCE.  *' 

In  explanation  of  all  the  recent  newspaper 
discussion  about  the  "open  door,"  "spheres  of 
influence,"  and  the  efforts  of  our  Government 
through  the  Department  of  State,  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  Secretary  Hay,  to  obtain  written 
assurances  from  foreign  powers  that  the  door  of 
trade  would  not  be  closed  and  that  spheres  of  in- 
fluence should  not  be  construed  in  any  way  to 
permit  discriminations  against  American  imports, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  United  States  is  safe- 
guarding for  the  future,  and  through  whatever 
conditions  may  develop  in  the  exigencies  of  po- 
litical relations  of  nations,  the  plain,  simple 
rights  and  privileges  outlined  in  the  Chinese- 
American  treaties.  The  "open  door"  means 
nothing  more  or  less  than  that  no  one  or  more 
nations  shall  enjoy  any  special  or  privileged 
rights  of  trade  over  others.  It  does  not  mean, 
as  often  believed  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
question,  "free  trade"  or  absence  of  customs 
duties,  but  merely  freedom  of  trade  without  fa- 
voritism. "Spheres  of  influence"  are  sections 
where  one  country  exercises  that  paramount  in- 
fluence which  practically  forbids  any  other  coun- 
try from  operating,  either  materially  or  politi- 
cally, within  its  limits,  without  permission  or 
acquiescence  of  the  paramount  power.  Techni- 
cally the  phrase  casts  no  reflection  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  China,  but  unless  a  firm  stand  is  taken 
by  China,  supported  by  the  United  States  and 
other  powers  must  concerned,  these  spheres  will 
eventually  evolve  into  "areas  of  actual  sov- 
ereignty." 

At  present  the  "door"  of  trade  has  not  been 
closed  in  any  such  tangible  way  that  the  United 
States  can  cite  sufficient  illustrations  for  diplo- 
matic protests  to  China  or  to  the  power  control- 
ling the  port  or  point  concerned,  but  the  danger  is 
so  imminent  as  to  fully  warrant  the  recent  action 
of  the  State  Department.  In  the  various  alleged 
spheres,  however,  the  control  of  the  favored  or 
paramount  power  over  material  enterprises  like 
construction  of  railroads  and  opening  of 'mines, 
as  outlined  in  agreements  with  China,  is  in  many 
instances  so  plainly  expressed  that  it  means 
nothing  more  or  less  than  that  no  other  coun- 
try can  operate  there  and  no  valuable  -oonoes- 
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sions  can  be  given  to  other  than  the  paramount 
power.  This  is  quite  true  of  raost  of  the  Russian 
sphere  in  Manchuria  and  of  the  German  in  Shan- 
tung. Here  the  open  door  of  material  effort  aside 
from  trade  is  practically  closed,  and  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  treaty  would  seem  to  be  vio- 
lated. 

The  spheres  so  far  recognized  in  discussion 
and  consideration  of  China  are  that  of  Russia  in 
Manchuria,  coming  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechilli 
with  the  ceded  ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talien- 
wan,  together  with  Newchwang  and  almost,  if 
not  actually,  including  Pekin  ;  that  of  Germany 
in  the  promontory  and  province  of  Shantung, 
with  the  ceded  port  Kiaochau  on  the  south,  but 
not  including  Cheefoo  and  British  Wei-hai-wei 
on  the  north  side  ;  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Yang-tse  Valley,  of  which  the  great  port  is 
Shanghai,  where  all  nations  are  represented ; 
that  of  Japan  in  the  province  of  Fukien,  oppo- 
site Formosa,  and  in  which  are  located  the  ports 
of  Araoy  and  Foochow  ;  and  that  of  France  in 
southern  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Yunnan,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Seking,  or  West  River  Val- 
ley, and  including  Hainan,  with  the  ports  of 
Pakhoi  and  Kwung  Chow.  Great  Britain  also 
has  a  great  interest  in  the  West  River  country, 
of  which  Canton  is  the  capital,  because  Hong 
Kong  is  located  at  its  mouth  and  practically  con- 
trols its  trade.  If  the  Italians  should  secure 
San-mun  they  would  probably  claim  the  province 
of  Che  Kiang. 

America's  responsibility. 

America  has  the  possible  alternative  of  losing 
everything  and  gaining  little  or  nothing  if  these 
spheres  lead  to  the  break-up  of  the  empire,  and 
should  protest  against  such  a  fate,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  much  depends  on  China 
herself;  She  stands  to-day  on  the  threshold  of 
vast  undertakings.  If  she  crosses  it  in  the  near 
future  she  will  preserve  and  strengthen  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire.  If  she  delays  that  event 
too  long  she  will  invite  and  foster  disintegration. 
Her  course  in  this  crisis  as  aifected  by  the  moral 
influence  of  foreign  powers  depends  first,  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  and,  secondly, 
upon  that  of  the  European  governments  and  Ja- 
pan. America  is  given  the  primary  place  be- 
cause recent  history  authorizes  it.  We  occupy, 
moreover,  the  apparently  anomalous  but  strong 
position  of  being  prompted  in  our  Chinese  policy 
by  selfish  reasons,  and  yet  of  not  selfishly  seeking 
territorial  aggrandizement  or  permanent  strategic 
and  material  advantage,  either  in  the  open  form 
of  ceded  ports  or  in  the  covert  form  of  spheres 
of  influence. 


AVhile  it  may  be  inconsistent  to  place  the 
United  States  on  a  high  isolated  pedestal  of 
strong  moral  convictions  in  the  treatment  of 
weaker  peoples,  when  compared  to  the  attitude 
of  other  powers,  the  fact  remains  that  the  records 
of  past  and  present  contemporary  relations  with 
China  prove  that  the  United  States  is  the  one 
power  to  which  she  can  look  in  absolute  confi- 
dence as  an  honest  arbiter  of  her  fate.  Great 
Britain  is  undoubtedly  equally  desirous  with  us 
of  keeping  open  the  field  of  trade,  and  for  a  long 
period  she  labored  alone  for  this  purpose,  getting 
no  support  or  encouragement  from  America  when 
she  most  wanted  it.  For  such  policy  and  per- 
sistency she  deserves  great  credit.  Possibly  but 
for  her  attitude  China  would  have  been  divided 
long  ago.  In  a  fatal  moftient,  however,  for  the 
principle  of  maintaining  the  empire's  integrity, 
but  doubtless  acting  for  her  own  best  interests,, 
she  last  year  consummated  an  agreement  with 
Russia  which  recognizes  the  Yang-tse  Valley  as 
essentially  a  British  sphere  and  the  country  north 
of  it  as  Russian.  Both  nations  indulged  in  phrase- 
ology to  the  effect  that  no  reflection  was  cast  on 
the  sovereignty  of  China,  but  both  knew  the 
emptiness  of  such  wording  if  they  should  think 
best  to  take  actual  possession  of  the  spheres  out- 
lined. 

Finally  the  United  States  finds  herself  to-day 
the  determining  force  in  the  arbitrament  of 
China's  future  and  face  to  face  with  a  mighty  re- 
sponsibility, for  the  following  reasons  :  First, 
we  have  never  demanded  the  cession  for  our 
exclusive  use  of  any  port  in  China  or  any  part  of 
Chinese  territory  ;  second,  we  have  never  claimed 
any  particular  field  of  political  or  material  oper- 
ation, and  we  have  never  recognized  the  right  of 
any  other  nation  to  claim  such  spheres  ;  third, 
we  are  the  first  power  to  take  steps  that  will 
limit  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  these  spheres 
— the  control  of  trade  therein — and  insist  that 
other  powers  will  respect  the  treaty  rights  of 
the  open  door,  or  freedom  of  trade,  throughout 
all  China  ;  foui-th,  we  are  hence  the  only  country 
that  stands  unreservedly  for  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  for  if  we  should  consent  to  actual  delim- 
itation of  spheres  and  to  the  lapsing  of  treaty 
rights,  China  would  be  speedily  divided  among 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  Japan  ;  and, 
fifth,  by  possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Hawaii  supplementing  our  Pacific  coast  line  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska,  we 
are  politically  and  commercially  located  to  be  the 
paramount  power  of  the  Pacific,  and  cannot,  with- 
out serious  detriment  to  ourselves,  permit  any 
curtailment  of  our  legitimate  field  of  commerce, 
exploitation,  and  influence. 


WHAT  THE  ARBITRATION  TREATY   IS  AND 

IS   NOT. 


BY  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE. 

(Ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Professor  of  International  L&w  and  Diplomacy,   Columbia  University, 

New  York.) 


THE  project  of  a  Convention  for  the  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  whicli  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  representatives  of 
all  the  powers  at  the  recent  conference  at  The 
Hague,  may  be  said  in  large  measure  to  depend^ 
for  its  general  acceptance  or  rejection,  upon  the 
action  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  its 
ratification.  Not  only  was  this  Government 
among  the  first  to  accept  the  invitation  to  the 
conference,  in  which  it  was  represented  by  some 
of  its  most  eminent  citizens,  but  its  position,  both 
as  a  leading  power  and  as  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  principle  of  international  arbitration,  will 
invest  its  decision  with  peculiar  importance. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  however 
persuasive  they  may  be,  it  is  believed  that  the 
convention  itself,  by  reason  of  its  olDJect  and  the 
nature  of  its  provisions,  merits  our  support. 

The  great  design  of  the  convention  is  to  afford 
a  more  definite  and  certain  opportunity  than  has 
heretofore  existed  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  It  does  not  purport  to 
make  peace  compulsory  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ex- 
pressly preserves  to  nations  absolute  freedom  and 
independence  of  decision  as  to  the  course  they 
shall  ultimately  pursue.  It  permits  each  nation 
finally  to  determine  for  itself  what  its  individual 
interests  and  its  individual  policies  may  require. 
But  it  seeks  to  render  the  chances  of  a  resort  to 
arms  more  remote  by  providing  a  plan  under 
which,  before  force  is  employed,  the  efficacy  of 
reason  and  argument  may  be  tried,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

The  convention  embraces  stipulations  (1)  as  to 
mediation  and  (2)  as  to  arbitration.  These  stip- 
ulations may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Mediation. — The  signatory  powers  agree 
that,  in  case  of  *  *  grave  difference  of  opinion  or 
conflict,"  they  will,  before  appealing  to  arms, 
have  recourse,  "as  far  as  circumstances  permit," 
to  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly  pow- 
ers ;  and  they  further  agree  that  such  powers 
mav  of  their  own  motion  offer  mediation,  and 
that  such  offer  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  act. 

The  functions  of  the  mediator  are  declared  to 
be  purely   conciliatory.      His  recommendations 


are  to  be  wholly  ''advisory"  and  in  no  respect 
**  obligatory ;  "  and  his  functions  are  to  cease 
whenever  the  plan  of  accommodation  proposed 
by  him  is  rejected  by  either  party. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, the  acceptance  of  mediation  does  not  pre- 
vent warlike  preparations,  nor,  in  case  hostilities 
have  already  begun,  the  continuance  of  military 
operations.  •* 

In  case  of  *' grave  disagreement  endangering 
peace,"  the  signatory  powers  agree  to  recommend 
the  employment,  if  circumstances  permit,  of  a 
special  form  of  mediation,  under  which  each  of 
the  disputing  states  shall  choose  a  power  to  enter 
into  relations  with  the  power  chosen  by  the  other 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  rupture. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  mandate,  which, 
unless  otherwise  agreed,  is  not  to  last  more  than 
thirty  days,  all  direct  relations  between  the  dis- 
puting states,  with  reference  to  the  question  in 
dispute,  are  to  cease.  And  in  case  of  rupture, 
the  mandatory  powers  are  to  take  advantage  of. 
every  opportunity  to  reestablish  peace. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  system  of  mediation  the 
convention  recommends  in  cases  '  *  involving  nei- 
ther national  honor  nor  essential  interests,  and 
arising  from  a  divergence  of  opinion  on  matters 
of  fact,"  the  appointment  of  an  international 
commission  of  inquiry.  The  mode  of  appoint- 
ment as  well  as  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of 
the  commission  would  be  regulated  by  a  special 
convention  between  the  disputing  states  ;  and  the 
effect,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  its  report,  would 
also  be  regulated  by  those  states  with  * '  entire 
freedom." 

2.  Arbitration. — The  object  of  international 
arbitration  is  declared  to  be  the  <  *  settlement  of 
disputes  between  nations  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice  and  in  accordance  with  their  reciprocil 
rights  ;"  and  arbitration  is  recognized  as  special- 
ly applicable  to  questions  of  law,  and  of  the  in- 
terpretation and  execution  of  treaties,  which  can- 
not be  settled  by  diplomacy.  But  in  every  case, 
the  resort  to  arbitration  is  wholly  voluntaiy. 

The  convention,  however,  embodies  a  plan  by 
which  the  resort  to  arbitration  is  intended  to  be 
systematized  and  made  easy. 
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Under  this  plan  there  is  to  be  created  a  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration.  This  court  is  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  designation,  by  each  of  tlie  signatory 
powers,  of  not  more  than  four  persons  ''  recog- 
nized as  competent  to  deal  with  questions  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  of  the  highest  personal  in- 
tegrity." The  persons  so  designated  are  to  be 
known  as  **  members  of  the  court,"  and  are  to 
constitute  a  list  from  which  any  of  the  signatory 
powers,  in  the  event  of  a  controversy,  may,  if 
they  see  fit  to  do  so,  choose  a  tribunal  for  the 
decision  of  the  particular  case.  In  the  absence 
of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  this  tribunal  is 
to  consist  of  five  arbitrators,  of  whom  each  of 
the  disputing  states  shall  name  two.  The  four 
80  named  are  to  choose  the  fifth  ;  but,  in  case  of 
a  tie,  the  fifth  arbitrator  is  to  be  chosen  by  a 
power  agreed  upon,  or,  if  no  such  agreement  is 
reached,  by  two  powers  severally  designated  by 
the  disputing  states. 

The  questions  to  be  decided,  as  well  as  the  ex- 


tent of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators,  are  to  be 
defined  by  a  special  convention  between  the  dis- 
puting states. 

The  foregoing  stipulations  as  to  arbitration  are 
to  be  carried  into  effect  through  a  permanent 
commission,  composed  of  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  signatory  powers  at  The  Hague 
and  the  Minister  of  F^oreign  Affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  are  in  turn  to  organize  and  establish 
a  permanent  bureau  for  the  care  of  the  archives 
and  the  conduct  of  correspondence  relating  to 
the  permanent  court. 

The  convention  thus  outlined  bespeaks,  in  all 
its  features,  the  purpose  equally  and  impartially 
to  conserve  the  individual  rights  and  interests  of 
all  the  powers  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
represents  in  the  development  of  international 
relations  a  great  advance,  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  faithful  to  their  traditions  of 
humanity  and  progress,  should  be  the  first  to 
approve  and  sustain. 


TEXT    OF     THE    INTERNATIONAL    AGREEMENT 

FOR  THE  ARBITRATION  OF  DIFFERENCES 

AS    DRAWN    UP   AND    SIGNED   AT 

THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE.* 

(Now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate.) 


TITLE   FIR8T- 


-THE    MAINTENANCE    OF    GENERAL 
PEACE. 


Article  1. — For  the  purpose  of  preventing  as 
much  as  possible  recourse  to  force  in  the  rela- 
tions between  states,  the  signatory  powers  agree 
to  employ  all  their  efforts  to  insure  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  international  differences. 

title    SECOND OF    FRIENDLY    OFFICES    AND 

MEDIATION. 

Article  2. — In  case  of  serious  dissension  or 
of  conflict,  before  the  appeal  to  arms  the  sig- 
natory powers  agree  to  have  recourse,  as  far  as 
circumstauces  will  permit,  to  the  friendly  offices 
or  to  the  mediation  of  one  or  of  several  friendly 
powers. 

Article  3. — Independently  of  this  resort,  the 
signatory  powers  think  it  to  be  useful  that  one 
or  more  powers  which  have  no  part  in  the  con- 

*  The  conference  was  attended  by  delegates  from  twenty- 
lix  powers— twenty  European,  two  American,  and  four  Asi- 
atic—«b  follows:  Austria,  Belgium.  Bulgaria,  China,  Den- 
mark, France,  Gtermany,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Greece, 
HoUancU  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Montenegro, 
Persia,  Portugal,  Ronmania,  Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
8tal0a  of  America. 


flict  may  offer  of  their  own  volition,  so  far  as 
circumstances  may  make  it  appropriate,  their 
friendly  offices  or  their  mediation  to  the  states 
engaged  in  the  conflict.  The  right  to  offer  these 
friendly  offices  or  mediation  is  absolute  in  the 
powers  which  take  no  part  in  the  conflict,  even 
during  hostilities.  The  exercise  of  this  right 
•  shall  never  be  considered  by  either  of  the  parties 
to  the  contest  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

Article  4. — The  duty  of  a  mediator  consists  in- 
conciliating  the  opposing  claims  and  appeasing 
the  resentment  which  may  have  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  states  engaged  in  the  conflict. 

Article  5.  — The  duties  of  a  mediator  cease  from 
the  moment  when  it  is  officially  declared  by  either^ 
party  to  the  strife,  or  by  the  mediator  himself, 
that  the  methods  of  conciliation  proposed  by  him 
are  not  accepted. 

Article  6. — Friendly  offices  and  mediation, 
whether  at  the  request  of  the  parties  in  conflict 
or  on  the  proposal  of  powers  which  take  no  part 
in  the  conflict,  have  solely  the  character  of  ad- 
vice, and  shall  never  be  considered  as  binding 
upon  either  party. 

Article  7. — ^The  acceptance  of  mediation  will 
not  have  the  effect,  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
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ment  to  the  contrary,  to  interrupt,  to  postpone, 
or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  mobilization  and 
other  measures  preparatory  to  war.  If  it  is  un- 
dertaken after  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  it  will 
not  interrupt,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  the  military  operations  which  are 
in  progress. 

Article  8. — The  signatory  powers  agree  to 
recommend  the  application,  whenever  circum- 
stances will  allow,  of  special  mediation  under  the 
following  forms  :  . 

In  the  case  of  grave  differences  which  threaten 
war,  the  states  in  conflict  will  .each  choose  a 
power  to  which  they  will  confide  the  duty  of  en- 
tering into  a  direct  negotiation  with  the  powers 
chosen  by  the  other  side,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  breaking  off  of  peaceful  relations. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  authority,  the 
term  of  wliich,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  shall  not  exceed  thirty  days,  the 
states  engaged  in  the  contest  will  cease  all  direct 
negotiation  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
flict, which  is  to  be  considered  as  being  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  mediating  powers. 
They  are  bound  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  settle 
the  differences  peaceably.  In  case  of  definite 
breaking  off  of  peaceful  relations,  these  powers 
remain  intrusted  with  the  common  duty  of  tak- 
ing every  opportunity  to  reestablish  peace. 


TITLE    THIRD- 


■OF    INTERNATIONAL    COMMISSIONS 
OF    INQUIRY. 


Article  9. — In  controversies  of  an  interna- 
tional character  which  do  not  involve  either  the 
honor  or  the  essential  interest  of  either  party,  and 
proceed  from  a  difference  in  regard  to  questions 
of  fact,  the  signatory  powers  think  it  to  be  useful 
that  parties  who  have  not  been  able  to  agree  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  diplomacy  should  es- 
tablish, as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  an  in- 
ternational commission  of  inquiry,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  these 
controversies  by  determining  the  questions  of 
fact  by  means  of  an  impartial  and  thorough  in- 
quiry. 

Article  10. — International  commissions  of  in- 
quiry are  to  be  constituted  by  special  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  the  controversy. 

The  agreement  in  reference  to  the  inquiry 
shall  specify  the  facts  which  are  to  be  examined 
and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  commission. 
It  shall  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  commission. 
Investigation  is  to  be  made  after  having  heard 
the  adverse  parties.  The  procedure  and  the 
time  allowed  for  the  investigation,  so  far  as  they 
are  fixed  by  the  agreement  for  the  inquiry,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  commission  itself. 

Article  11. — International  commissions  of  in- 


quiry are  to  be  formed,  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  Article  31  of  the  present  convention. 

Article  12. — The  powers  in  controversy  en- 
gage to  furnish  to  the  international  commission  of 
inquiry,  in  the  fullest  way  which  they  think  to  be 
possible,  all  the  means  and  facilities  necessary 
for  the  complote  knowledge  and  the  precise  de 
'termination  oi  the  facts  in  question. 

Article  13. — The  international  commission  of 
inquiry  will  present  to  the  powers  in  controversy 
its  report  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 

,  Article  14. — The  report  of  the  international 
commission  of  inquiry  being  limited  to  the  de- 
termination of  questions  of  fact,  has  in  no  degree 
the  character  of  an  arbitral  judgment.  It  leaves 
to  the  powers  in  controversy  entire  freedom  as 
to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  its  determination. 

title    fourth OF     INTERNATIONAL    ARBITRATION. 

CHAPTER    FIRST OF  ARBITRAL    JUDGMENT. 

Article  15. — International  arbitration  has  for 
its  object  the  determination  of  controversies  be- 
tween states  by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  upon 
the  basis  of  respect  for  law. 

Article  16. — In  questions  of  a  judicial  char- 
acter, and  especially  in  questions  of  the  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  treaties,  arbitration  is 
acknowledged  by  the  signatory  powers  as  the 
most  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
just  method  of  deciding  controversies  which  have 
not  been  determined  by  diplomacy. 

Article  i7. — An  agreement  of  arbitration  may 
be  made  in  reference  to  disputes  already  exist- 
ing or  those  which  may  hereafter  exist.  It 
ma}'  relate  to  every  kind  of  controversy  or  solely 
to  controversies  of  a  particular  character. 

Article  18. — An  agreement  to  arbitrate  im- 
plies the  obligation  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the 
decision  of  the  arbitral  tribunal. 

Article  19. — Independently  of  general  or  spe- 
cial treaties  which  already  impose  the  obligation 
to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  on  th3  part  of  any 
of  the  signatory  powers,  these  powers  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  make,  either  before  the 
ratification  of  the  present  act  or  subsequent  to 
that  date,  new  agreements,  general  or  special, 
with  a  view  of  extending  the  obligation  to  sub- 
mit controversies  to  arbitration  to  all  cases  which 
they  think  possible  so  to  submit. 

chapter    second — OF    THE    PERMANENT   COUBT   Of 

ARBITRATION. 

Article  20. — For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  immediate  recourse  to  arbitration  of  interna- 
tional differences  which  have  not  been  settled  by 
diplomacy,    the  signatory  powers  do  agree  to 
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organize  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration,  al- 
ways  open  and  exercising  its  powers  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  conform- 
ably to  the  rules  of  procedure  included  in  the 
present  convention. 

Article  21. — This  permanent  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  ail  cases  of  arbitration,  unless 
there  has  been  an  agreement  between  tlie  parties 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  arbitration. 

Article  22. — An  international  bureau  shall  be 
established  at  The  Hague  which  shall  serve  as 
the  clerk's  oflQce  for  this  court.  This  bureau 
shall  be  the  medium  of  all  communications  re- 
lating to  the  meetings  of  the  court.  It  shall, 
preserve  its  archives  and  carry  on  all  its  admin- 
istrative business.  The  signatory  powers  agree 
to  communicate  to  the  international  bureau  at 
The  Hague  a  certified  copy  of  every  agreement 
of  arbitration  made  between  them  and  of  every 
judgment  of  an  arbitral  tribunal,  relating  to 
them,  rendered  by  special  tribunals.  They  en- 
gage also  to  furnish  the  bureau  with  the  laws, 
rules,  and  documents  declaring  the  execution  of 
the  judgments  rendered  by  the  court. 

Article  23. — Each  signatory  power  shall  des- 
ignate during  the  period  of  tiiree  months  which 
shall  follow  the  ratification  by  it  of  the  present 
act  four  persons  at  the  most,  of  acknowledged 
skill  on  questions  of  international  law,  possessing 
the  highest  moral  reputation,  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  arbitrators.  Persons  thus  ap- 
pointed shall  be  enr9lled  by  the  name  of  members 
of  the  court  on  a  list  which  shall  be  furnished  to 
all  the  signatory  powers  by  the  bureau.  Every 
change  in  the  list  of  arbitrators  shall  be  brought 
by  the  bureau  to  the  knowledge  of  the  signa- 
tory powers.  Two  or  more  powers  may  unite  in 
the  designation  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
court.  The  same  person  may  be  appointed  by 
different  powers.  Members  of  the  court  shall  be 
named  for  a  term  of  six  years.  They  may  be 
reappointed.  In  case  of  death  or  resignation  of 
a  member  of  the  court  the  vacancv  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  designated  for  his  appointment. 

Article  24. — When  the  signatory  powers  wish 
to  bring  before  the  permanent  court  the  settle- 
ment of  a  controversy  which  has  arisen  between 
them,  the  choice  of  arbitrators  selected  to  consti- 
tute the  tribunal  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to.  determine  this  difference  shall  be  made  from 
the  general  list  of  members  of  the  court. 

If  the  arbitral  tribunal  be  not  constituted  by 
the  special  agreement  of  tlie  parties,  it  shall  be 
formed  An  the  following  way  : 

Each  party  shall  name  two  arbitrators,  and 
these  shall  choose  an  umpire.  In  case  they  do 
not  agree,  the  choice  of  the  umpire  is  confined  to 
a  third  power  designated  by  the  agreement  of 


the  parties.  If  they  do  not  agree,  each  party 
shall  select  a  different  power,  and  the  choice  of 
the  umpire  shall  be  made  by  the  united  action 
of  the  powers  thus  selected.  The  tribunal  being 
thus  made  up,  the  parties  shall  notify  to  the  bu- 
reau their  decision  to  bring  their  case  before  the 
court  and  the  names  of  the  arbitrators.  The 
arbitral  tribunal  shall  meet  at  a  time  fixed  by  the 
parties. 

The  members  of  the  court  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties  and  while  passing  from  their  own 
country  shall  possess  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

Article  25. — The  arbitral  tribunal  shall  ordi- 
narily sit  at  The  Hague.  The  place  of  its  session, 
except  in  case  of  vis  major ^  can  only  be  changed 
by  the  tribunal  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

Article  26. — The  international  bureau  at  The 
Hague  is  authorized  to  put  its  offices  and  its  staff 
at  the  disposal  of  the  signatory  powers  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  every  special  ar- 
bitral tribunal. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  may  be  extended, 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  its  rules,  to  con- 
troversies existing  between  powers  that  have  not 
signed  this  convention,  or  between  powers  who 
have  signed  it  and  powers  who  have  not  signed 
it,  if  the  parties  agree  to  submit  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Article  27. — The  signatory  powers  acknowl- 
edge it  as  a  duty  in  every  case  in  which  a  sharp 
conflict  threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or 
more  of  them,  to  remind  these  powers  that  the 
permanent  court  is  open  to  them.  Consequently 
they  declare  that  the  fact  of  remintling  the  par- 
ties in  conflict  of  the  terms  of  the  present  con- 
vention, and  the  advice  given  in  the  higher 
interest  of  peace  to  bring  their  matters  in  differ- 
ence before  the  permanent  court,  can  never  be 
considered  as  other  than  friendly  offices. 

Article  28. — A  permanent  administrative 
council,  composed  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  signatory  powers  accredited  to  The 
Hague  and  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Netherlands,  who  shall  act  as  president,  shall 
be  constituted  in  that  city  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  ratification  of  the  present  act  by  at  least  nine 
powers.  Tliis  council  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  constituting  and  organizing  the  inter- 
national bureau,  which  shall  remain  under  its 
direction  and  control. 

It  shall  notify  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
of  the  court  and  provide  for  its  installation. 

It  shall  determine  the  rules  of  practice  and  all 
other  necessary  rules. 

It  sliall  decide  all  administrative  questions 
which  may  arise  relating  to  the  performance  by 
the  court  of  its  official  duties. 
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It  shall  have  power  in  relation  to  the  appoint- 
ment, suspension  from  oflBce,  or  removal- of  the 
officers  and  clerks  of  the  bureau. 

It  shall  determine  their  allowances  and  sala- 
ries and  have  charge  of  the  general  expenses. 

Five  members  present  at  a  meeting  regularly 
called  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Decision  shall 
be  made  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  council 
shall  communicate  without  delay  to  the  signatory 
powers  the  rules  adopted  by  it.  It  shall  com- 
municate to  them  every  year  a  report  as  to  what 
has  been  done  by  the  bureau,  the  performance  of 
its  administrative  functions,  and  its  expenses. 

Article  29. — The  expenses  of  the  bureau  shall 
be  borne  by  the  signatory  powers  in  the  propor- 
tion established  for  the  international  bureau  of 
the  universal  postal  union. 

CHAPTER    THIRD OF    THE    ARBITRAL    PROCEDURE. 

Article  30. — For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
development  of  arbitration  the  signatory  powers 
have  determined  upon  the  following  rules,,  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  arbitral  procedure  un- 
less the  parties  agree  upon  different  rules. 

Article  31. — Powers  which  resort  to  arbitra- 
tion will  sign  a  special  submission  in  which  shall  be 
briefly  stated  the  subject  of  the  litigation  and  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators.  This 
submission  implies  an  agreement  by  each  party 
to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  decision  of  the 
arbitral  tribunal. 

Article  32. — The  powers  of  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration may  be  conferred  upon  a  single  arbitrator 
pr  upon  several  arbitrators  designated  by  the 
parties  to  the  controversy,  as  they  may  agree. 
Or  they  may  be  selected  by  them  from  among 
the  memb&rs-txf  the  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion established  by  the  present  act.  In  default 
of  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  by  the  direct 
agreement  of  the  parties,  it  shall  be  formed  in 
the  following  manner : 

Each  party  shall  name  two  arbitrators,  and 
these  between  them  shall  choose  the  umpire.  In 
case  they  do  not  agree  the  choice  of  the  umpire 
shall  be  given  to  a  third  power  designated  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties.  If  they  do  not  agree 
on  this  point  each  party  shall  designate  a  sepa- 
rate power,  and  the  choice  of  the  umpire  shall  be 
made  by  agreement  between  the  powers  thus 
designated. 

Article  33. — When  a  sovereign  or  the  head  of 
a  state  is  chosen  for  an  arbitrator,  the  arbitral 
procedure  shall  be  determined  by  him. 

Article  34. — The  umpire  shall  preside  over  the 
tribunal.  When  there  is  no  umpire  the  tribunal 
shall  itself  name  its  presiding  officer. 

Article  35. — In  case  of  death,  resignation,  or 
absence  for  any  cause  of  one  of  the  arbitrators, 


the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  way  pointed 
out  for  his  appointment. 

Article  36. — The  place  where  the  tribunal 
shall  sit  to  be  fixed  by  the  parties.  If  they  do  not 
fix  a  different  place,  the  tribunal  shall  sit  at  TJhe 
Hague.  The  place  of  session  thus  determined 
shall  not,  except  in  case  of  vis  major,  be  changed  by 
the  tribunal  except  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

Article  37. — The  parties  have  the  right  to 
name  delegates  or  agents  who  shall  represent  them 
before  the  tribunal  and  serve  as  intermediaries 
between  them  and  it.  They  are  also  authorized 
to  employ  for  the  defense  of  their  rights  and  in- 
terests before  the  court,  counselors  or  lawyers 
named  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

Article  38. — The  tribunal  shall  decide  upon 
the  languages  which  may  be  used  and  the  use  of 
which  shall  be  authorized  at  its  sessions. 

Article  39. — The  arbitral  tribunal  may  in  gen- 
eral be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts :  the 
examination  of  evidence  and  the  hearing.  Ex- 
amination of  evidence  shall  consist  in  the  pre- 
sentation made  by  the  respective  agents  to  the 
members  of  the  court  and  to  the  other  side  of 
all  printed  or  written  instruments  and  of  all 
documents  containing  the  matters  pleaded  in  the 
cause.  This  communication  shall  take  place  in 
the  form  and  at  the  times  fixed  by  the  tribunal 
by  virtue  of  Article  48.  The  hearing  shall  con- 
sist in  the  oral  discussion  of  the  matters  pre 
sented  by  the  parties  before  the  tribunal. 

Article  40. — Every  do.cument  produced  by 
either  party  shall  be  communicated  to  the  other. 

Article  41. — The  oral  hearings  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  president.  They  shall  be 
published  only  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of 
the  tribunal  made  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
They  shall  be  reported  in  official  statements  edited 
by  secretaries  named  by  the  president.  These 
official  statements  shall  be  the  only  official  record 
of  the  hearing.  After  the  taking  of  evidence 
has  been  closed  the  tribunal  shall  have  the  right 
to  exclude  from  tlie  hearing  all  additional  acts  or 
documents  which  either  party  may  desire  to  sub- 
mit without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

Article  42. — The  examination  of  evidence  be- 
ing closed,  tlie  tribunal  has  the  right  to  refuse  to 
admit  all  new  acts  or  documents  that  one  of  the 
parties  wishes  to  submit  without  the  consent  of 
the  other. 

Article  43. — The  tribunal  shall,  however, 
have  tlie  right  to  take  into  consideration  additional 
acts  or  documents  which  the  attorney  or  counsel 
for  the  parties  may  call  to  its  attention.  In  this 
case  the  tribunal  has  the  right  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  these  acts  or  documents,  but  copies  of 
them  must  be  furnished  the  adverse  parties. 

Article  44. — The  tribunal  may,  moreover,  re- 
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quire  the  agents  of  the  parties  to  produce  all 
oflBcial  documents  and  require  all  necessary  ex- 
planations. In  case  of  refusal  the  tribunal  may 
^nter  notice  thereof  upon  its  records. 
'  Article  45. — The  attorneys  and  counsel  for  the 
parties  are  authorized  to  present  to  the  tribunal 
all  the  pleas  that  they  deem  useful  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  cause. 

Article  46. — They  have  the  right  to  take  ex- 
ceptions and  raise  objections.  The  decisions  of 
the  tribunal  on  these  points  shall  be  final  and 
shall  not  give  rise  to  any  further  discussion. 

Article  4 7. — The  members  of  the  tribunal  have 
the  right  to  put  questions  to  the  attorneys  and 
counsel  of  the  parties  and  to  demand  from  them 
further  explanations  on  doubtful  points.  Neither 
questions  put  nor  observations  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  shall  be  recorded  as  the  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  court  or  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Article  48. — The  tribunal  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine its  own  jurisdiction,  by  interpreting  the 
submission,  as  well  as  any  other  treaties  which 
may  be  invoked  in  the  matter,  and  also  by  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  international  law. 

Article  49. — The  tribunal  has  the  right  to 
make  rules  of  procedure  for  the  direction  of  the 
litigation,  to  determine  the  forms  and  the  time 
within  which  each  party  must  submit  its  mo- 
tions, and  to  determine  all  the  formalities  which 
shall  regulate  the  taking  of  evidence. 

Article  50. — The  attorneys  and  counsel  of  the 
parties  having  presented  the  explanations  and 
briefs  in  support  of  their  cause,  the  president 
shall  pronounce  the  hearing  closed. 

Article  51. — The  deliberations  of  the  tribunal 
shall  be  had  in  secret  session.  A  decision  shall 
be  had  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  tribunal.  The  refusal  of  any  member  to 
take  part  in  the  vote  must  be  specified  in  the 
official  statement  of  its  proceedings. 

Article  52. — The  arbitral  judgment  when  de- 
termined by  a  majority  vote  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  opinion,  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by 
each  member  of  the  tribunal.  Those  of  the 
members  of  the  CQurt  who  are  in  the  minority 
may,  when  signing,  specify  their  dissent. 

Article  53. — The  arbitral  judgment  shall  be 
read  at  a  public  session  of  the  tribunal,  the  at- 
torneys and  counsel  for  the  parties  being  present 
or  regularly  notified  to  be  present. 


Article  54. — The  arbitral  judgment,  duly  pro- 
nounced and  notified  to  the  attorneys  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  litigation,  shall  decide  the  controversy 
finally  and  without  appeal. 

Article  55. — The  parties  may,  however,  re- 
serve in  their  submission  the  right  to  ask  for  a 
revision  of  this  arbitral  judgment. 

In  this  case  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  demand  must  be  addressed 
to  the  tribunal  that  rendered  the  judgment.  It 
can  only  be  based  upon  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence which  is  of  a  character  to  exercise  a  de- 
cisive influence  upon  the  judgment,  and  which  at 
the  time  the  hearing  was  closed  was  unknown  to 
the  tribunal  itself  and  to  the  party  which  asks 
for  a  revision  of  the  judgment.  The  revision  can 
only  be  granted  by  a  decision  of  the  tribunal  dis- 
tinctly stating  the  existence  of  newly  discovered 
evidence  of  the  character  specified  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  and  declaring  that  the  prayer  for 
revision  is  for  this  reason  granted.  The  submis- 
sion shall  determine  the  time  within  which  a  prayer 
for  a  revision  of  the  judgment  shall  be  entered. 

Article  56. — The  arbitral  judgment  is  obliga- 
tory only  upon  the  parties  who  took  part  in  the 
submission.  When  it  consists  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  convention  in  which  other  powers  than 
those  to  the  litigation  have  taken  part,  these  shall 
notify  the  other  parties  of  the  submission  upon 
which  they  have  agreed. 

Each  of  these  other  powers  has  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  before  the  tribunal. 
If  one  or  more  of  them  shall  avail  themselves  of 
this  right,  the  interpretation  embodied  in  the 
judgment  shall  be  equally  binding  upon  them. 

Article  57. — Each  party  to  the  controversy 
shall  bear  its  own  expense-  and  an  equal  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  tribunal. 


Special  Proviso.* — Nothing  contained  in  this 
convention'  shall  he  so  construed  as  to  require  the 
United  States  of  America  to  depart  from  its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  not  intruding  upon,  interfering 
with,  or  entangling  itself  in  the  political  questions 
or  internal  administration  of  any  foreign  state; 
nor  shall  anything  contained  in  the  said  conven. 
tion  he  so  construed  as  to  require  the  relinquish- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  America  of  its  tradi- 
tional attitude  toward  purely  American  questions. 

*  Accompanying  the  signatures  of  the  American  dele- 
gates. 
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BY  EDWIN  O.  JORDAN 
(Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.) 


AFTER  some  three  years  spent  in  preparatory 
estimates  and  surveys  and  seven  more  in 
the  work  of  actual  construction,  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal  is  nearing  completion  and  will 
probably  be  opened  early  in  1900.  The  channel 
is  designed  to  conduct  into  the  Illinois  River  the 
sewage  of  Chicago,  diluted  to  such  a  degree  by 
the  pure  water  of  Lake  Michigan  as  to  occasion 
no  danger  or  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Illinois  valley. 

The  construction  of  this  channel  is  the  natural 
and  legitimate  outcome  of  the  long- continued 
endeavor  to  supply  the  citizens  of  Chicago  with 
pure  drinking-water.  Since  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  city  the  extraordinary  prac- 
tice has  prevailed  of  allowing  a  portion  of  the 
city  sewage  to  flow  into  Lake  Michigan,  which 
has  been  at  once  the  recipient  of  the  city  refuse 
and  the  source  of  the  city  water  supply.  A 
large  number  of  the  city  sewers  have  for  some 
time  emptied  into  the  small  stream  known  as 
Chicago  River,  which  on  this  account  has 
achieved  an  unenviable  notoriety  of  more  than 
local  proportions.  As  long  ago  as  1865  the  un- 
easiness that  was  naturally  felt  regarding  the 
effect  of  such  conditions  upon  the  public  health 
led  to  the  use  of  a  pumping  station  at  Bridge- 
port, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  with  the  south  branch  of  the 
Chicago  River.  This  station  was  originally  es- 
tablished simply  for  supplying  water  to  the  canal, 
but  in  the  year  mentioned  the  board  of  public 
works  made  arrangements  for  utilizing  the 
pumping  works  to  cleanse  the  river,  and  since 
that  time  the  river  water,  which  in  late  years 
has  been  practically  crude  sewage,  has  been 
more  or  less  regularly  pumped  into  the  canal. 
The  capacity  of  the  pumping  works  has  been  en- 
larged from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  attendant  increase  of 
pollution,  and  as  an  additional  precaution  the 
intake  of  the  water  tunnels  has  been  pushed  fur- 
ther and  further  out  into  the  lake  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  sewage  outflow.  Both  these  means, 
however,  have  failed  to  give  more  than  a  tem- 
porary relief.  The  working  of  the  pumps  at 
Bridgeport  has  had  the  effect  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  reversing  the  flow  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  of  causing  a  sluggish  current  to  set 
away  from  the  lake.     Occasionally,  however,  the 


pumps  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  variations 
in  the  lake  levels,  and  floods  caused  by  sudden 
and  heavy  rains  have  flushed  far  out  into  the 
lake  the  unspeakable  filth  of  the  Chicago  River. 
The  results  of  this  precarious  situation  might 
have  been  and  indeed  were  foreseen.  At  times 
Chicago  has  suffered  severely  from  typhoid  fever, 
a  disease  known  to  be  caused  by  polluted  water. 
The  last  serious  epidemic  was  in  1890-91,  when 
there  were  1,997  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in 
twelve  months,  a  number  larger  than  that  occur- 
ring during  the  same  period  in  the  State  of  New 
York  with  a  population  five  times  as  great.  The 
death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago  in  1891 
was  seven  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  eleven  times  that  in  the  city  of 
London.  Since  that  year,  while  no  epidemic  of 
such  alarming  proportions  has  visited  the  city, 
the  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  and  kindred 
diseases  has  remained  persistently  high,  and  on 
several  occasions,  especially  in  the  seasons  of 
heavy  rains  or  melting  snow,  miniature  epidemics 
have  unduly  swollen  the  death-rate  for  a  few 
months.  It  was  primarily  to  meet  this  grave 
situation  and  to  save  human  life  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  was  undertaken.  "^ 
The  loss  of  life  from  a  disease  now  classed  as 
''preventable"  has,  moreover,  its  financial  as 
well  as  its  humanitarian  side.  In  1898  there 
were  636  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago. 
The  legal  value  of  a  human  life  has  been  placed 
in  some  States  at  $5,000,  which,  considering  the 
average  age  of  the  victims  of  typhoid  fever,  is 
probably  a  low  measure  of  the  value  of  their 
lives  to  the  community,  to  say  nothing  of  Aeir 
value  to  immediate  dependents.  These  636  deaths 
represented  at  least  6,000  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
which,  while  not  terminating  fatally,  led  to  con- 
siderable expenditure  in  the  shape  of  doctors* 
and  nurses'  bills,  medicine,  etc.,  along  with  in- 
evitable loss  of  wages  in  some  cases.  Ninety 
dollars  per  case  is  probably  a  low  estimate  of  the 
actual  loss  and  outlay. 

636  X  15,000=13,180,000 
6,000  X        90=      540,000 

13,720,000  =4  per  cent,  interest  on 

198,000,000.  // 

The  sanitary  district  of  Chicago  was  organized 
under  a  general  law  for  incorporating  sanitary 
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districts  enacted  by  the  Illinois  State  Legislature 
on  May  29,  1889.     The  trustees  of  the  district  are 
elected  by  popular  vote,  the  district  itself  com- 
prising all  of  the  city  north  of  Eighty-seventh 
Street,    together   with   some    forty- three  square 
miles  of  Cook  County  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
The  trustees  are  authorized  to  levy  and  collect 
laxes  and,  within  limits,  to  issue  bonds  necessary 
for   the   prosecution  of   the  work.     Under  this 
authority  expenses  aggregating  $33,000,000  have 
been  incurred,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  canal  is  not 
likely  to  fall  much  below  $35,000,000,  or  over 
|15  per  capita  for  the  entire   population  of  the 
district. 

The  magnitude  of  the  canal  itself  is  commen- 
surate with  the  expenditure.  The  channel  proper 
extends  from  a  point  near  Bridgeport  to  Lock- 
port,  about  29  miles  to  the  southwest.  A 
portion  of  the  excavation  lies  along  the  former 
bed  of  the  Desplaines  River,  a  small  stream 
which  has  been  ejected  from  its  original  course 
and  made  to  flow  in  the  '^  river  diversion  chan- 
nel "  especially  constructed  for  this  purpose  at  an 
outlay  of  $1,100,000.  The  wide  fluctuations  in 
the  volume  of  the  Desplaines,  which  is  said  to 
vary  from  a  flow  scanty  enough  to  pass  through 
a  six-inch  pipe  to  a  volume  of  800,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  have  rendered  this  special  pro- 
vision necessary.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
in  taking  this  channel  Ihe  canal  simply  restores 
the  prehistoric  water- course,  and  that  in  earlier 
geologic  times  the  great  lakes  drained  into  the 
Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Desplaines 
instead  of  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  huge  controlling  works  for  regulating  the 
flow  from  the  channel  into  the  Desplaines  Valley 
are  at  Lockport.  The  controlling  works  include 
large  sluice-gates  and  a  bear- trap  dam  with  an 
opening  of  160  feet  and  an  oscillation  of  17 
feet  vertically.  The  fall  from  the  controlling 
works  to  the  upper  basin  at  Joliet,  four  miles 
below,  is  about  42  feet.  It  is  estimated  that 
even  when  the  channel  carries  only  the  mini- 
mum quantity  of  water  required  by  law  the  falls 
will  afford  about  20,000  horse-power,  which, 
converted  into  electricity  and  conducted  to  cen- 
ters of  distribution  in  Chicago,  would  yield  over 
16,000  horse-power  at  the  sub-stations. 

The  utilization  of  this  water  power  has  aroused 
much  local  interest.  A  special  committee  of  the 
Civic  Federation  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  and  its  report  does  not  favor  leasing  the 
water  privileges  to  private  persons.  They  have 
expressed  the  following  opinion  on  this  point : 

In  conclncdon,  your  committee  is  firmly  convinced 
that  no  disposition  of  the  wateivpower  should  be  made 
^  the  present  time,  bat  that  its  full  value,  whatever 
that  may  be,  should  be  preserved  for  the  taxpayers  of 


the  city  and  sanitary  district.    The  value  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  according  to  conservative  estimates  based 
upon  experience  in  other  localities  and  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  the  most  competent  electrical  engineers,  would    \ 
amount  to  from  $30,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 

The  main  drainage  channel  is  in  part  cut 
through  solid  rock  and  in  part  through  glacial 
drift,  the  total  amount  of  excavation  involved 
being  26,261,815  cubic  yards  of  glacial  drift  and 
12,006,984  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock.  The  rock 
cuttings  are  about  160  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
with  nearly  vertical  walls.  The  excavations 
through  the  sections,  with  a  preponderance  of 
hard  material,  provide  for  a  flow  of  600,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  or  a  rate  of  flow 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  a  population  of 
3,000,000  people,  which  is  about  double  the  ^ 
present  population  of  the  district.  The  nar- 
rower channel  that  has  been  cut  through  the 
more  easily  handled  material  provides  for  a  flow 
of  300,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  can  easily 
be  enlarged  by  simple  methods  of  excavation  as 
the  growth  of  the  population  demands.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  canal  will  be  navigable  for  any 
craft  drawing  less  than  twenty -two  feet  of  water. 

While  the  canal  is  primarily  designed  to  carry 
off  the  waste  of  a  great  city,  the  projectors  of  the 
enterprise  have  not  been  blind  to  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  a  free  waterway  from  Chicago  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expense 
of  the  excavations  and  retaining  walls  already 
provided  for  by  the  sanitary  district  constitutes 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cost  of  such  a  ship 
channel,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  Govern- 
ment, which  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
Mississippi  River,  may  eventually  be  induced  to 
undertake  the  completion  of  the  channel  con- 
struction. Should  this  plan  ever  be  executed, 
large  steamers  will  be  able  to  make  their  way 
from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley 
will  be  greatly  stimulated  and  enlarged. 

Many  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  and  it  still  meets  with 
much  opposition.  A  problem  of  the  most  serious 
character,  and  one  upon  which  there  exists  great 
diversity  of  expert  opinion,  is  concerning  the 
effect  upon  the  lake  levels  that  will  be  produced 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  large  quantity  of  water 
that  the  canal  will  divert.  High  authorities  esti- 
mate that  the  abstraction  of  300,000  to  600,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  will  permanently  lower 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie  not  less  than 
three  and  not  more  than  eight  inches,  accom- 
panying this  statement,  however,  with  the  reser- 
vation that  it  will  take  from  three  to  four  years 
for  the  full  effect  to  be  reached.  Other  engineers 
of  equal  competence  place  the  maximum  perma- 
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nent  depression  at  a  lower  figure.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  sufficient  data  cannot  at  present  be  ob- 
tained to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  and  conclu- 
sively the  effect  of  the  contemplated  change. 
Only  the  full  operation  of  the  canal,  carefully 
watched  and  studied  for  a  series  of  years,  can  be 
expected  to  solve  the  question. 

Admitting,  however,  the  possibile  occurrence  of 
an  eight  inch  lowering,  speculation  is  rife  as  to  the 
effect  upon  navigation  likely  to  result  from  even 
a  slight  reduction  in  the  depth  of  the  lakes. 
Many  of  the  lake  harbors  and  channels  are  still 
shallow,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
deepened  at  considerable  expense  by  the  general 
Government.  Not  a  little  anxiety  is  felt  in 
several  localities,  and  in  case  the  vast  commerce 
of  the  great  lakes  is  interfered  with  by  the 
permanent  depression  of  level,  the  national 
authorities  will  doubtless  be  asked  to  intervene. 
There  are,  moreover,  national  interests  involved 
which  add  to  the  serious  character  of  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  confidently 
claimed  by  eminent  authorities  that  the  probable 
depression  of  level  will  work  no  injury  at  all  to 
the  lake  commerce.  It  is  urged  that  since  under 
present  conditions  fluctuations  of  several  feet  in 
the  level  do  actually  take  place  in  a  few  days, 
a  permanent  change  of  a  few  inches  would  not  be 
perceptible  to  navigation  interests.  Mr.  Lyman 
E.  Cooley,  formerly  chief  engineer  to  the  sani- 
tary district,  is  reported  as  saying :  **  What 
will  three  inches  amount  to  ?  Why,  the  dredg- 
ing contractors  can  hardly  get  within  that  much 
of  specifications.  You  can't  use  a  jackpiane  on 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.'* 

Another  question  that  has  aroused  much  spec- 
ulation is  the  possible  effect  of  the  canal  upon  the 
towns  of  the  Illinois  Valley.  Inasmuch  as  a  large 
portion  of  Chicago  sewage,  estimated  as  high  as 
80-90  per  cent.,  has  for  some  years  passed  into 
the  Illinois  River  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  the  dilution  of  the  sewage  on  the 
scale  projected  would  seem  to  promise  nothing 
but  improvement.  In  the  celebrated  report  of 
the  English  commission  on  the  pollution  of 
rivers  it  is  estimated  after  careful  examination 
that  9,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  renders 
the  sewage  of  100,000  people  inoffensive.  The 
dilution  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  required 
by  the  sanitary  district  will  unquestionably  im- 
prove visibly  the  quality  of  the  Illinois  River  and 
is  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  a  nuisance.  The 
question  of  the  use  of  the  Illinois  River  as  a 
source  of  water  supply  is,  of  course,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent one,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  town  at 
present  derives  its  water  supply  from  this  river, 
and  all  the  large  towns  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream  pour  their  own  untreated  sewage  freely 


into  it.  The  city  of  St.  Louis,  however,  ol 
strenuously  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  oi 
ground  that  its  own  water  supply,  which  is  d 
from  the  Mississippi  some  thirty  miles  belo\< 
mouth  of  the  Illinois,  will  be  injuriousb 
fected.  The  distance  from  Chicago  is  so  g 
however,  the  length  of  the  Illinois  alone  1 
over  260  miles,  and  the  problem  is  so  co: 
cated  by  the  mingling  of  the  Illinois  water 
that  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  that  j 
able  precedents  for  a  decided  opinion  are 
gether  lacking.  This  being  the  case,  the  tm 
of  the  sanitary  district  have  wisely  under! 
a  thoroughgoing  chemical  and  bacterial  e 
ination  of  the  present  condition  of  the  111 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  with  the  intention  oJ 
lowing  up  the  investigation  with  a  similar  e 
of  analyses  made  after  the  canal  is  opened, 
this  way  and  in  this  way  only  can  the  ques 
raised  by  St.  Louis  be  satisfactorily  and  co 
sively  answered. 

Many  problems  near  at  hand  ccmfroni 
sanitarv  district.  The  effect  of  the  canal 
the  navigation  interests  of  the  Chicago  B 
perhaps  the  most  important  navigable  river 
length  on  the  globe,  is  by  some  viewed  wit] 
prehension.  The  river  is  narrow,  tortuona, 
beset  by  obstructions  in  the  shape  of  faridM 
piers  of  masonry,  and  the  quickening  tt(  we 
rent  that  will  result  from  the  inmah' of 
water  when  the  canal  is  opened  will,  it  ia  fe 
render  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous,  1 
impossible. 

Regarding  the  beneficial  influence  of 
operation  of  the  canal  upon  the  Chicago  i 
supply  there  can  be  no  question.  It  vip 
taken  as  axiomatic  that  the  larger  the  aiaoo 
sewage  kept  out  of  a  water  supply  the 
typhoid  fever  there  will  be  in  the  comiiB; 
served  by  that  supply. 

Whether  or  not  one  holds  the  opinion  thi 
construction  of  a  canal  was  the  most  aui 
and  economical  solution  of  Chicago's  probU 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal — and  eT< 
this  late  date  there  are  not  lacking  friendly 
ics  of  the  whole  undertaking — there  can  1 
question  that  in  view  of  the  advanced  ata| 
the  enterprise  justice  demands  that  a  fair 
be  given  it.  If  it  should  be  found  on  imp 
inquiry  after  the  canal  is  put  in  operaftidn 
danger,  inconvenience,  and  loss  are  raaoiti: 
other  communities,  ways  must  be  found  to 
edy  these  difficulties.  Attempts,  howeve 
prevent  the  opening  of  the  canal  reveal  a 
conception  of  the  magnitude  qt  the  interest 
volved  as  well  as  of  the  intricate  character  o 
questions  at  issue  and  of  the  uncertainty 
shrouds  many  of  the  points  in  dispute. 
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AT  a  time  when  two  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial armies  are  concentrating  under  the 
form  of  combinations,  or  trusts,  on  one  hand, 
and  into  trades  unions  on  the  other,  it  is  more 
than  ever  important,  in  order  to  gauge  our  soci- 
ological progress,  to  note  the  degree  of  success 
attained  in  efforts  which  have  been  made  for 
genuine  cooperation. 

Political  economists  and  others  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  present  century  have  recorded  the 
attempts,  the  successes,  and  often  the  failures  of 
cooperative  movements ;  and  one  of  the  laJtest 
and  most  interesting  books  which  refer  to  the 
•abject  points  out,  with  conspicuous  clearness, 
that  oodperation  as  generally  understood  has  not 
been  entirely  successful. 

CoL  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  his  **  Outline  of 
Piaetical  Sociology,''  discusses  the  subject  terse- 
leaves  little  doubt  tiiat  cooperative  pro- 
has  thus  far  been  a  failure.  This  is 
primarily  to  the  worker's  being  obliged  to 
lefinitely  for  the  rewards  of  his  labor — 
in  eAflr  words,  to  the  absence  of  the  capitalist, 
whOy  ae  business  is  usually  conducted,  supplies 
the  ready  funds  with  which  to  promptly  meet  the 
wage  aooount,  to  pay  for  raw  material,  rent,  etc. 
Codperatiye  distribution,  however,  has  been  spo- 
nuttcaUy  successful,  and  it  is  easy  to  recall  Eng- 
firii  cooperative  stores,  and  like  ventures  in  this 
eonntrj'  which  have  not  met  with  the  prosperity 
wfaidi  has  attended  similar  enterprises  abroad. 
Cooperative  distribution,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
dislritmtion  of  goods  by  organizations  the  mem- 
bera  of  which  expect  to  participate  in  the  profits. 
A  fault  of  the  system,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
Cfotf  is  that  it  does  not  eliminate  the  evil  of  com- 
petition, except  to  those  in  immediate  interest ; 
and,  as  Colonel  Wright  says,  is  therefore  < '  only  a 
half  measure  as  a  remedy  for  defective  distri- 
butiony"  lacking  successful  <  *  co6perative  produc- 
tioii."  This  form  of  cooperation,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  named,  has  not  made  much  im- 
prsMdon,  in  part  owing  to  a  lack  of  good  busi- 
ness management  and  often  because  consumers 
prefer  to  pay  a  little  more  in  order  to  be  relieved 
of  the  task  of  being  their  own  grocerymen,  their 
owm  dxy  goods  merchants,  and  the  like.  It  is 
dao  pointed  out  that  cooperative  distribution,  in 
order  to  be  complete,  should  include  cooperative 
pcodootion  and,  of  course,  profit-sharings  which 


is  a  form  of  cooperative  distribution  itself,  the 
latter  serving  to  increase  the  rewards  of  both 
capital  and  labor  and  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
all  in  interest. 

There  is,  however,  more  notably  in  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere,  a  highly  successful  form 
of  cooperative  insurance,  more  particularly  that 
conducted  by  the  so-called  mutual  beneficiary 
secret  fraternities.  This  form  of  protection  of 
the  families  of  members  of  these  organizations 
constitutes  cooperation  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  while  many  of  the  students  of 
this  sociological  phenomenon  are  aware  of  it,  the 
general  public  has  been  slow  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  movement,  the  nature  of  its  origin, 
its  evolution,  and  the  enormous  proportions  which 
it  assumes  to-day. 

There  are  nearly  200  mutual  beneficiary  in- 
surance organizations,  conducted  on  what  is 
called  the  *<  lodge  system,"  surrounded  by  the 
attractions  found  in  the  mysticism,  real  or  im- 
aginary, which  hedges  about  a  secret  society. 
It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  these  attrac- 
tions constitute  one  of  the  strongest  features  of 
such  organizations,  in  that  they  form  the  steel 
wire  within  the  rope  of  brotherhood  which  tends 
to  hold  the  membership  in  line  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional drawbacks,  disappointment  in  or  failure  of 
a  particular  system  of  insurance  employed.  For 
this  reason  the  secret  fraternal  beneficiary  insur- 
ance society,  when  conducted  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully, is  sometimes  stronger  than  the  open 
mutual  assessment  insurance  society — that  which 
does  not  employ  the  lodge  system.  ^^ 

It  would  be  too  much  to  declare  that  the  mu- 
tual beneficiary  secret  society,  an  organization 
of  native  inspiration  and  growth,  has  finally 
demonstrated  the  success  and  desirability  of  any 
particular  system  of  paying  life  insurance  by  as- 
sessments, so  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case  and  have  enough  left  over  for  the  actual 
cost  of  collecting  and  disbursing  assessments. 
The  rise  and  development  of  these  fraternities 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  to  the  student  of  the  subject  something  in 
relation  to  their  origin  and  evolution,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  societies  themselves,  their  per- 
sonnel and  function,  together  with  the  degree  of 
success  which  has  been  attained,  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest. 
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In  considering  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  that  so-called  straight  old-line  life 
insurance  itself  has  been  a  matter  of  experiment 
and  gradual  growth  ;  that  mortality  tables  and 
other  records  upon  which  such  companies  have 
based  their  risks  required  years  to  compile  ;  and 
that  discontinuances  and  failures  incident  to  the 
development  of  the  few  enormously  successful 
life  insurance  companies  and  more  than  forty 
prosperous  smaller  companies  make  up  a  long 
and  gloomy  list. 

In  a  recently  published  work  entitled  * '  Facts 
for  Fraternalists "  (published  by  the  Fraternal 
Monitor  J  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  there  are  given  the 
names  of  775  old -line  life  insurance  companies 
which,  as  stated,  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
sign — this  out  of  a  total  of  822  such  companies 
recorded.  The  significance  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  frequent  mortality  among  mutual 
beneficiary  secret  societies  has  often  been  made 
the  subject  of  special  criticism. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  germ  of  American  in- 
surance brotherhoods  is  discovered  in  the  trans- 
planted English  friendly  societies,  of  which  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters,  and  the  United  Ancient 
Order  of  Druids  are  the  most  important.  The 
first  named  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  eighty  years  ago,  the  Druids  sixty-five 
years  ago,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
was  finally  placed  here  thirty -five  years  ago.  All 
of  them  are  secret  organizations,  and  by  means 
of  assessments  or  lodge  funds  otherwise  acquired 
pay  sick  and  disability  benefits  to  members.  All 
of  them  have  imitators  in  this  country,  and  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War  there  were  formed  one  or 
more  non-secret  beneficiary  or  purely  cooperative 
assessment  insurance  societies,  although  only  a 
few  of  them  lived  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

It  was  in  1868  that  John  Gordon  Upchurch,  a 
Freemason,  founded  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen,  a  secret  ben- 
eficiary society  designed  to  pay  stipulated  sums 
to  the  surviving  relatives  of  members  at  the 
deaths  of  the  latter  by  means  of  assessments 
paid  by  surviving  members.  Mr.  Upchurch  had 
also  been  a  member  of  what  was  known  as  the 
League  of  Friendship,  Supreme  Mechanical  Or- 
der of  the  Sun,  presumably  a  similar  organiza- 
tion, but  which  for  some  reason  had  failed  to 
give  satisfaction  to  himself  and  others.  The 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  remains  to- 
day practically  the  parent  of  all  similar  secret 
societies,  of  which  there  are  perhaps  200,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  which  may  be  character- 
ized as  fairly  successful.  The  membership  of 
these  organizations  and  the  aggregate  amount 


of  insurance  which  they  may  be  said  to  have 
obligated  themselves  to  pay  reach  astonishingly 
large  totals,  fairly  dividing  interest  with  corre- 
sponding aggregates  obtained  from  the  records 
of  old  line,  or  so-called  regular,  life  insurance 
companies. 

In  a  published  list  of  89  legal  reserve  life  in- 
surance companies  reported  as  having  failed  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  7  of  them  went  down  between 
1849  and  1860,  with  assets  amounting  to  $7,892- 
000,  of  which  one  company  alone  (the  Knick- 
erbocker Life  of  New  York  City)  accounted  for 
$7,232,000  of  the  assets  in  question,  six  of  these 
companies  evidently  being  small  concerns.  In 
the  following  decade — that  in  which  th^  Civil 
War  took  place — there  were  reported  14  similar 
failures,  with  assets  of  $2,882,000,  and  between 
1870  and  1880,  a  period  which  produced  a 
panic  and  five  years  of  depression  in  business, 
thpre  were  64  reported  failures  of  legal  reserve 
life  insurance  companies,  with  assets  amounting 
to  $87,498,000.  It  was  evidently  in  the  70s 
that  many  legal  reserve  life  insurance  compa- 
nies found  out  their  own  weaknesses,  for  be- 
tween 1880  and  1890  only  1  such  failure  is 
given  in  the  list  reported  in  **  Facts  for  Fra- 
ternalists," while  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
decade  only  3  are  announced,  with  $2,748,000 
of  assets.  In  all,  during  the  forty-five  years  89 
legal  reserve  old -line  life  insurance  failures  are 
reported,  with  assets  amounting  to  $101, 026, 933, 
of  which,  as  noted,  64,  with  assets  of  $87,498,- 
000,  took  place  between  1870  and  1880,  and 
nearly  one- sixth  as  many  during  or  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  which  at- 
tributes the  incentive  for  the  formation  of  mu- 
tual beneficiary  assessment  insurance  societies, 
whether  secret  or  not,  to  the  extraordinary  mor- 
tality among  the  legal  reserve  old- line  insurance 
companies  during  the  fifteen  years  following  the 
Civil  War,  for  that  is  the  period  during  which 
were  born  the  leading  fraternal  assessment  ben- 
efit orders  from  which  have  sprung,  directly  or 
indirectly,  nearly  all  which  have  since  been  or- 
ganized. 

Of  the  first  five  societies  given  in  the  following 
list  (those  organized  between  1868  and  1879), 
the  second,  the  Independent  Order  of  Mechanics, 
was  in  all  probability  the  offspring  of  the  severid 
secret  or  open  benefit  societies  which,  with  sug- 
gestions from  Freemasons  and  Odd  Fellows,  gave 
birth  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
St.  Patrick's  Alliance  and  the  Catholic  Benevo- 
lent Union  were  originally  friendly  societies,  pay- 
ing sick  benefits  and  the  like,  but  soon  after  or- 
ganized beneficiary  or  insurance  departments. 
A  similar  story  may  be  told  of  the  Order  of  the 
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Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  from  this  beginning 
has  been  constructed  the  chain  of  organizations 
which  have  furnished  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  opportunities  for  cooperative  insurance  which 
have  followed.  During  the  708,  the  period  in 
which  there  were  64  reported  failures  of  legal 
reserve  old-line  life  insurance  companies,  with 
187,498,000  of  approximate  assets,  29  assessment 
beneficiary  secret  societies  made  their  appearance, 
all  offspring  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  imitators  of  that  society,  or  organi- 
zations inspired  or  stimulated  by  the  successes  of 
the  latter.  Some  of  them  at  the  start  were 
friendly  societies  paying  sick  benefits  only  or 
sums  due  on  account  of  disabilities,  either  by  as- 
sessments or  from  dues  ;  but  all  of  the  29  re- 
ferred to,  the  names  of  which  are  given  in  the 
following  list,  sooner  or  later  became  assessment 
insurance  organizations.  The  leading  ones  men- 
tioned, those  which  have  secured  large  member- 
ships and  which  have  attracted  general  attention, 
those  which  have  given  rise  to  similar  organiza- 
tions, directly  or  otherwise,  or  those  which  have 
been  more  than  usually  successful,  in  addition 
to  those  named,  are  the  Knights  of  Honor,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum, the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Order 
of  Chosen  Friends. 

FORMED  OR  BECAME    MUTUAL    BENEFICIARY    ORDERS 
BETWEEN    1868    AND    1879. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Independent  Order  of  Mechanics. 

St.  Patrick's  Alliance  of  America. 

Order  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union. 

Knights  of  the  Mystic  Chain. 

Artisans  Order  of  Mutual  Protection. 

Knights  of  Birmingham. 

Knights  of  Honor. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle. 

Independent  Order  of  ForesterM. 

United  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor. 

Knights  of  Pythias  (Endowment  Rank). 

Royal  Arcanum. 

Shield  of  Honor. 

Catholic  Knights  of  America. 

Independent  Order  Sons  of  Benjamin. 

American  Legion  of  Honor. 

Improved  Order  of  Heptasophs. 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 

Order  of  Mutual  Protection. 

Order  of  Scottish  Clans. 

Royal  Templars  of  Temperance. 

Knights  of  St.  John  and  Malta. 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

Home  Circle. 

Iowa  Legion  of  Honor. 

Knights  oi  the  Golden  Rule. 

Order  of  Chosen  Friends. 


Order  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Order  of  Sparta. 

United  Order  of  Pilgrim  Fathers, 

Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 

Between  1880  and  1890  there  were  recorded 
the  births  of  36  similar  organizations,  a  whole- 
some evidence  of  the  force  of  the  momentum  in 
this  direction  due  to  the  formation  of  the  34 
fraternal  beneficiary  societies  between  1868  and 
1879.     The  list  is  as  follows  : 

FORMED  BETWEEN  1880  AND  1890. 

Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 

Order  of  Hepta^phs  or  S.  W.  M. 

Patriarchal  Circle  of  America. 

Golden  Star  Fraternity. 

Loyal  Knights  and  Ladies. 

National  Union. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Chain. 

Order  of  United  Friends. 

United  States  Benevolent  Fraternity. 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion. 

Knights  of  Columbus. 

Royal  Society  of  Good  Fellows. 

National  Provident  Union. 

Royal  League. 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  of  Illinois. 

American  Star  Order. 

Catholic  Knights  of  Ulinois. 

Fraternal  Mystic  Circle. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Grolden  Star. 

Northwestern  Legion  of  Honor. 

Legion  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Grand  Fraternity. 

Protected  Home  Circle. 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  Michigan. 

Independent  Order  of  Chosen  Friends. 

New  England  Order  of  Protection. 

Improved  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

American  Order  of  Druids. 

Order  of  Select  Friends. 

Sexennial  League. 

Empire  Knights  of  Relief. 

Knights  of  the  Globe. 

National  Aid  Association. 

Order  of  Unity. 

United  Fraternal  League. 

United  Friends  of  Michigan. 

Among  the  foregoing  organizations  which  have 
secured  relatively  the  greater  prominence,  in  all 
instances  to  the  credit  of  the  societies  in  ques- 
tion, are  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  the 
National  Union,  Catholic  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  National  Provident  Union,  the  Grand  Fra- 
ternity, the  Protected  Home  Circle,  the  Empire 
Knights  of  Relief,  and  the  National  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. 

If  there  remained  any  doubt  of  the  popularity 
of  this  movement,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
give  the  following  list  of  the  most  important 
societies  which  have  appeared  since  1890 — 74  in 
number.     It  does  not  include  the  names  of  sev- 
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eral  of  quite  recent  date  concerning  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  probability  of  their 
achieving  a  place  in  the  world  of  fraternalism  : 

FORMED  OR  BECAME    MUTUAL    BENEFICIARY    ORDERS 
BETWEEN    1890    AND    1899. 

American  Guild. 

Fraternal  Aid  Association. 

Knights  of  Sobriety,  Fidelity  and  Integrity. 

Independent  Order  Free  Sons  of  Judah. 

Loyal  Additional  Benefit  Association. 

National  Protective  Legion. 

United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America. 

Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Fraternal  Alliance. 

Home  Palladium. 

Modern  Knights  Fidelity  League. 

National  Protective  League. 

National  Reserve  Association. 

Canadian  Order  of  Chosen  Friends. 

Home  Forum  Benefit  Order. 

Iron  Hall  of  Baltimore  City. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

Loyal  Mystic  Legion  of  Honor. 

Mystic  Workers  of  the  World. 

Independent  Order  Sons  of  Abraham. 

American  Benefit  Society. 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World. 

Catholic  Relief  and  Beneficiary  Association. 

Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Independent  Order  Free  Sons  of  Israel. 

Order  of  B'rith  Abraham. 

Kesher  Shel  Barzel. 

National  Fraternity. 

The  Eclectic  Assembly. 

UdIou  Fraternal  League. 

Workmen's  Benefit  Association. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Azar. 

Family  Protective  Union. 

Fraternal  Aid  Association. 

Fraternities  Accident  Order. 

American  Fraternal  Insurance  Union. 

Independent  Order  of  American  Israelites. 

Order  of  Pendo. 

Royal  Tribe  of  Joseph. 

Tribe  of  Ben  Hur. 

United  Order  of  Foresters. 

Ancient  Order  of  the  Pyramids. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Columbia 

Elnights  of  the  Loyal  Guard. 

Supreme  Court  of  Honor. 

Columbus  League. 

Fraternal  Union  of  America. 

Imperial  Mystic  Legion. 

Order  of  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem. 

Order  of  the  Iroquois. 

Royal  Highlanders. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Protection. 

The  International  Congress. 

The  Royal  Circle. 

Order  of  Columbus. 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen. 

Columbian  League. 

Fraternal  Brotherhood  of  the  World. 

Fraternal  Tribunes. 


Modem  Brotherhood  of  America. 

Mutual  Protective  League. 

New  Ew^  Association. 

Order  of  Americus. 

Prudent  Patricians  of  Pompeii. 

United  Moderns. 

Business  and  Fraternal  Association. 

Continental  Mutual  Benefit  Society. 

Fraternal  Army  of  America. 

Knights  of  Aurora  of  the  World. 

Pioneer  Reserve  Association. 

The  Pathfinder. 

Western  Knights  Protective  Asociation. 

Yeomen  of  America. 

Ancient  Order  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Among  these  societies,  those  which  have  come 
most  rapidly  to  the  front  for  one  or  more  of  the 
reasons  already  specified  are  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai 
B'rith  (which  was  organized  prior  to  1850  and 
was  originally  a  friendly  society,  but  which 
adopted  the  assessment  beneficiary  scheme  in 
1893),  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  the  United  Order 
of  Foresters,  and  the  Order  of  the  Iroquois. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  system  of  assess- 
ment insurance  originally  adopted  should  be  crude, 
and  such  was  indeed  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  its 
including  the  payment  of  $2,000  insurance  at  the 
death  of  a  member  by  means  of  a  uniform  assess- 
ment of  $1  per  capita.  But  the  experience  of 
the  earlier,  larger,  and  better  fraternal  bene- 
ficiary secret  organizations — the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  Knights 
of  Honor,  American  Legion  of  Honor,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Foresters,  and  others — was 
such  as  to  make  plain  the  necessity  for  a  system 
of  assessments  which  should  take  cognizance  of 
increasing  age  of  members,  whence  arose  the  so- 
called  step -rate  assessment.  In  this  the  rate, 
instead  of  remaining  uniform  during  the  life 
of  a  member,  increases  gradually  by  periods  of 
years.  From  this,  however,  the  more  pro- 
gressive of  the  fraternal  orders  have  graduated 
into  a  system  by  which  assessments  are  graded 
according  to  age  at  joining,  and  it  is  in  this 
group  that  we  find  classified  76  out  of  87  of  the 
more  important  among  thetn. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  progress  of  evolution 
in  determining  the  more  eflBcient  method  of  con- 
ducting organizations  of  this  character  has  not 
ended,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  two  of  the 
more  prominent  societies  have  gone  still  farther 
and  are  making  assessments  which  increase  an- 
nually, according  to  the  age  of  the  member. 
Both  the  Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Nalioiial 
Union  employ  this  method  of  accumulating  sums 
due  surviving  relatives  of  deceased  members,  and 
the  organizations  named  represent  to  that  extent 
the  degree  to  which  these  societies  have  progsevsed 
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nng  the  problem  how  to  insure  the  lives  of 
eiB  successfully  during  a  prolonged  period  of 
with  only  a  minimum  of  cost  for  collecting 
istributing  assessments.  Whether  others, 
I  which  are  many  quite  as  successful  as 
just  named,  will  imitate  this  example,  re- 
to  be  seen,  for  it  would  not  be  safe  to  pre- 
lat  the  system  of  insurance  employed  by  76 
87  of  these  societies  has  reached  perfection. 
;h  few  exceptions,  the  best  types  among 
ktemal  orders  confine  themselves  to  paying 
benefits,  although  there  are  many  (and  a 
>r  of  them  are  among  the  strongest  of  the 
zations  referred  to)  which  furnish  partial, 
DF  permanent  disability  benefits,  in  some 
i^es  a  funeral,  a  burial  plot,  and  a  monu- 
»enefit  ;  benefits  designed  to  cover  accidents 
hich  will  apply  only  in  case  of  extreme  old 
k  medical  attendance  benefit,  and,  in  the  in- 
of  secret  labor  organizations  which  have 
I  beneficiary  features,  a  strike  benefit,  col- 
and  distributed,  of  course,  practically  as 
r  funds  are  handled  by  straight-out  trades 
L  Most  of  these  miscellaneous  benefits 
been  or  are  paid  by  English  and  other 
ly  Bocieties,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
98  •  by  the  modern  American  fraternal 
is  a  recognition  to  that  extent  of  the  de- 
)  characteristics  of  such  organizations  as 
•dd  Fellows,  the  Foresters,  the  Druids, 
xmtemporaries  and  imitators. 
t  as  the  old-line  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
of  forty  years  ago  has  evoluted  from  an 
I  entirely  one-sided  contract  in  favor  of  the 
nies  into  something  very  like  a  bond  of  the 
ny,  payable  either  at  a  specific  date  during 
e  of  the  holder  or  at  the  death  of  the  lat- 
nvertible,  and  having  a  surrender  value  for 
ear  of  its  existence,  so  the  fraternal  orders 
ttempted  to  attract  patrons,  or  rather  mem- 
yj  the  special  or  particular  benefits  named. 
ile  it  may  be  humorously  suggestive  to 
^at  that  one  of  the  most  popular  Western 
lal  orders  is  that  which  announces  that  it 
rect  a  hundred-dollar  monument  at  the 
of  each  of  its  deceased  members,  its  ex- 
inary  rapid  annual  increase  of  membership, 
is  and  other  reasons,  attests  to  the  effect- 
B  of  the  plan  by  which,  in  part,  it  has 
»d  new  blood. 

I  fraternal  orders  have  also  hedged  them- 
alxmt  with  restrictions  calculated  to  main- 
low  death-rate,  precisely  after  the  manner 
iqpie  carefully  managed  old- line  life  insur- 
Mfpames,  by  confining  their  field  of  opera- 
nd the  Bolicitation  for  new  members  to  the 
haildifal  localities  and  to  the  country 
sfei,  and  also  by  prohibiting  membership  to 


those  who  follow  certain  extra  hazardous  or  even 
hazardous  occupations. 

A  second  variety  of  mutual  assessment  bene- 
ficiary secret  societies  is  found  among  those 
having  the  short-term  or  endowment  feature, 
those  which  have  sought  or  are  seeking  to  build 
up  mutual  life  insurance  on  the  tontine  plan — 
those  which  agree  to  pay  back  to  surviving  mem- 
bers who  shall  have  made  certain  payments,  etc. , 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  total  amount 
of  the  assessments  they  have  paid  in,  and  in 
some  instances  with  interest  added  thereto. 
Relatively  few  of  the  older  short-term  societies 
have  survived.  One  of  the  best  known  is  the 
Sexennial  League,  organized  in  1888  *<to  en- 
able all  persistent  members  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  save  small  sums  periodically,  which, 
merging  in  a  common  fund,  would  produce  large 
increase  from  safe  investments,  the  benefit  to  be 
shared  by  the  persistent  members  in  proportion 
to  the  certificates  held  by  them."  The  feature 
of  this  organization  is  the  termination  of  mem- 
bership at  the  end  of  six  years,  the  plan  con- 
templating each  member,  at  the  end  of  the 
sexennial  period,  rejoining,  in  order  to  continue 
to  reap  the  harvests  of  maintained  member- 
ship. It  requires  no  special  discernment  to  per- 
ceive that  the  success  of  this  society  is  de- 
pendent on  lapses  of  a  proportion  of  its  members. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  are 
evidently  aware  of  this,  as  shown  by  the  use  of 
the  expression  *•' persistent  members." 

Some  idea  of  the  financial  importance  of  the 
operations  of  the  leading  fraternal  orders  not  in 
the  latter  class  may  be  gained  from  a  reference 
to  their  transactions  in  recent  years.  Twelve 
out  of  106  which  furnish  death  benefits  by  means 
of  mutual  assessments  included  two-thirds  of  the 
membership  of  all  of  them  for  the  calendar  year 
1897.     Their  names  are  as  follows  : 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 

Royal  Aicanum. 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters. 

Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Knights  of  Honor. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor. 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 

Knights  of  Pythias  (Endowment  Rank). 

National  Union. 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion. 

That  first  named  has  a  present  membership  far 
in  excess  of  350,000,  while  the  Catholic  Benevo- 
lent Legion,  twelfth  in  order,  possesses  probably 
more  than  50,000  members. 

The  largest  annual  increase  in  insurance  written 
by  fraternal  orders  in  1898  mayor  may  not  have 
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been  by  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
totals  for  which  have  not  been  obtained.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Workmen  had 
more  new  business  in  1898  than  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  with  two-thirds  as  large 
a  membership,  the  latter  reporting  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  ''insurance  written,''  of  death 
certificates  issued,  aggregating  nearly  $32, 500,- 
000,  or  about  5  per  cent,  of  its  total  of  death- 
benefit  certificates  outstanding  on  December 
31,  1898.  The  next  largest  increase  was  by  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  $6,000,000.  This 
society  is  the  sixth  largest  of  its  kind,  and  its 
gain  in  the  amount  of  death  certificates  issued  in 
1898  was  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  its  certificates 
outstanding.  The  next  largest  gain  was  $4,400,- 
000,  by  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  less  than 
3  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  death  cer- 
tificates. Relatively  the  largest  increase,  how- 
ever, is  that  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of 
the  World,  a  society  which  probably  had  few  in 
excess  of  30,000  members  a  year  ago,  but  which 
issued  $7,000,000  worth  of  death  certificates  in 
1898  in  excess  of  the  like  total  in  1897,  a  gain  of 
fully  25  per  cent,  over  the  total  on  December  31, 
1897. 

The  total  increase  in  the  amount  of  certificates 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  in  force  on 
December  31,  1898,  as  compared  with  one  year 
before,  shows  a  gain  of  $120,000,000,  other 
conspicuous  increases  being  as  follows  :  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  nearly  $34,000,000  ;  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Foresters,  nearly  $24,000,000  ; 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  $19,000,000;  the 
Modern  Brotherhood  of  America,  more  than 
$9,000,000  ;  Home  Forum  Benefit  Order,  a  like 
sum;  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  $5,000,000;  Catholic 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Endowment  Rank 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  each  about  $4,500, - 
000  ;  New  England  Order  of  Protection,  $3,800,- 
000  ;  the  Fraternal  Union  of  America  and  the 
Canadian  Order  of  Foresters,  each  about  $3,500,- 
000  ;  and — a  signal  tribute  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  women's  mutual  assessment  bene- 
ficiary societies — Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the 
World,  $11,500,000. 

Of  the  4 1  societies  in  the  list  from  which  these 
data  are  taken  (organizations  having  each  a  total 
face  value  of  certificates  in  force  of  $10,000,000 
or  more),  three- fourths  of  them  report  increases 
in  the  expenses  of  management  during  1898,  a 
natural  result,  one  which  follows  inevitably  upon 
an  increase  in  membership.  The  only  gains  of 
this  character  which  call  for  particular  notice  are 
in  the  instance  of  the  Fraternal  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, where  the  expense  doubled  within  a  year  ; 
the  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  where  it  more  than 
trebled  ;  the   Independent   Order  of  Foresters, 


where  the  gain  was  more  than  45  per  cent. ;  the 
Brotherhood  of  America,  where  the  expense  of 
management  in  1898  was  three  times  that  of  the 
year  before  :  the  Royal  Arcanum,  with  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  one -fifth  ;  and,  last,  but  literally 
not  least,  an  augmented  disbursement  for  cost  of 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America  of  about  39  per  cent.  The 
enormously  rapid  growth  in  membership  will 
account  for  a  large  proportion  of  this.  The  in- 
crease in  the  annual  cost  of  management  of  tlie 
Woodmen  of  the  World  is,  however,  only  a  little 
more  than  6  per  cent. 

This  suggests  a  calculation  of  the  expenses  of 
management  per  capita.  Among  the  six  organ- 
izations the  annual  expenses  of  management  of 
each  of  which  were  $100,000  or  more  in  1897,  the 
lowest  rate  per  capita  was  in  the  Royal  Arcanum, 
62  cents  ;  the  next  lowest  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America,  87  cents  ;  after  which  came  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  the  annual  outlay  for 
management  of  which  was  94  cents  per  capita; 
for  the  Knights  of  Honor,  $1.23  ;  and  for  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  which  owns  a 
magnificent  building  in  Toronto  and  is  presided 
over,  at  a  large  salary,  by  Oronhyatekha,  M.D., 
the  per-capita  cost  of  management  two  years  ago 
was,  as  appears,  $1.56,  or  $195,650  expense  for 
management  with  a  total  ndembership  (1897)  of 
about  125.000.  The  average  cost  of  manage- 
ment per  capita  in  27  leading  fraternities  analyzed 
was  about  $1.65  in  1897,  compared  with  a  per- 
capita  cost  of  $1.48  about  fifteen  years  before, 
Vhen  those  societies  averaged  about  three  years 
of  age. 

In  30  societies  the  records  of  which  are  ana- 
lyzed in  the  *' Cyclopaedia  of  Fraternities,"  the 
rate  of  mortality  during  the  third  year  of  exist- 
ence of  each  averaged  4.10  per  1,000,  while  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1897  (an  average  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  afterward)  the  death- 
rate  was  9.5  per  1,000. 

It  is  of  particular  interest,  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  statement,  to  note  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  $1,000  insurance,  or  benefits,  in  28  of 
these  societies  in  the  third  year  of  their  existence 
was  $5.04,  while  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
later,  in  1897,  the  average  cost  was  $9.22  per 
$1,000  insurance.  In  these  exhibits  one  finds 
the  death-rate  more  than  doubled  and  the  cost  of 
insurance  per  $1,000  almost  doubled  within  the 
average  period  named,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease in  membership  during  that  time.  This 
may  perhaps  form  the  basis  of  the  movement 
which  has  shown  itself  favoring  fraternal  orders 
providing  for  reserve  funds,  in  which  they  prac- 
tically follow  old -line  life  insurance  companies. 

The  rapid  growth  of  membership  in  fratenial 
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orders  since  1870  has  attracted  attention  and 
brought  out  severe  criticism  from  State  examiners 
and  from  representatives  of  old- line  life  companies. 
This  has  not  been  uniformlv  tlie  case,  for  the 
fraternal  or  cooperative  society  has  also  found 
defenders  among  the  class  referred  to.  The 
most  serious  criticism  is  based  on  the  lack 
of  legislative  provision  for  governing  their  in- 
corporation and  organization  and  for  providing 
proper  State  supervision.  The  writer  is  aware 
that  State  supervision  of  the  fraternal  orders  has 
met  with  violent  opposition.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  bonded  treasurers,  even  in 
an  organization  in  which  only  one  assessment 
may  be  kept  on  hand  with  which  to  meet  a  death 
benefit,  yet  inasmuch  as  that  one  assessment  may 
amount  to  a  frreat  many  thousands  of  dollars  and 
that  legal  reserves  are  now  beginning  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  institution  becomes  more  than  ever  of 
a  fiduciary  character,  and  as  it  is  generally  man- 
aged by  a  very  few  ofiBcials,  a  requirement  that 
the  State  Banking  or  the  Insurance  Department 
should  supervise  it  would  seem  to  be  only  in  the 
line  of  reasonable  precaution  and  propriety. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  one  of 
the  more  prosperous  of  these  societies,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Ca- 
nadian and  British  laws  governing  such  bodies, 
and  would  probably  be  willing  to  meet  like  re- 
quirements on  this  side  of  the  line.  A  similar 
argumant  should  hold  true  with  respect  to  all 
the  fraternal  orders. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  recent 
years,  a  successful  old- line  life  insurance  com- 
pany— for  that  matter,  any  successful  insurance 
company — must  present  three  features  :  First, 
it  must  have  an  attractive  plan  ;  second,  the 
payments  of  premiums  must  be  so  arranged  as 
not  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  which  has 
not  been  the  experience  of  assessment  insurance 
societies,  fraternal  and  otherwise,  after  having 
passed  the  period  of  youth  ;  third,  the  contract 
between  the  insured  and  insurer  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  convertible,  and  possess  a  sur- 
render value — that  is,  the  insured  must  have  the 
privilege  of  retiring  at  almost  any  time  with 
something  more  than  the  recollection  that  he  had 
been  insured  while  he  had  kept  up  the  payment 
of  premiums. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  foregoing  shows 
clearly  some  of  the  broadest  differences  between 
the  fraternal  order  and  the  old -line  insurance 
method.  It  may  be  granted,  for  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  old-line  insurance  companies  and 
the  fraternal  orders  both  have  attractive  plans. 
It  is  easily  within  the  power  of  the  old -line  com- 
paniee  to  arrange  the  payments  of  premiums  so 
that  ihey  will  not  increase  from  year  to  year, 


and  this  they  have  done.  The  experience  in 
such  companies  is  that  lapses  of  policies  de- 
crease very  rapidly  after  four  years,  while  in  the 
fraternal  orders  it  has  been  shown  that  lapses 
tend  to  increase  in  time,  in  part  because  of 
changed  circumstances  of  the  insured  or  dissatis- 
faction on  some  personal  gi'ound,  but  more  often 
because  of  increasing  rates  of  assessments.  The 
question,  then,  arises.  What  does  the  assessment 
insurance  company  possess  which  offsets  this  un- 
favorable feature  ? 

The  open  assessment  company — that  is,  the 
mere  business  arrangement  between  a  certain 
number  of  thousand  people  to  assess  themselves 
to  pay  death  benefits — often  has  little  to  offer, 
because  interest  in  the  organization  may  hang 
solely  upon  its  ability  to  keep  down  the  rate 
of  assessments  and  to  meet  its  obligations 
promptly.  Not  so  with  fraternal  orders,  which 
are  veritable  social  centers,  secret  fraternities 
and  sisterhoods,  and  about  which  hang  the  ele- 
ments of  permanence  and  strength  over  and  above 
all  question  of  life  insurance.  A  secret  bond  of 
brotherhood,  with  all  that  the  words  imply,  which 
in  addition  thereto  proposes  to  confer  certain 
benefits  upon  surviving  relatives  of  deceased 
members,  may  with  safety  call  upon  its  members 
for  sacrifices  to  meet  the  obligations  it  has  as- 
sumed, in  many  instances  where  the  demand  is 
such  as  would  immediately  disrupt  an  ordinary 
open  mutual  assessment  society.  Here,  then,  is 
the  steel  wire  referred  to  which  runs  through  the 
rope  of  brotherhood  insurance,  which  has  held 
and  promises  to  maintam  fraternal  orders  in  spite 
of  the  d..1iculties  attending  an  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  mutual  insurance. 

Does  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  a 
purely  business  association  of,  we  will  say,  40,- 
000  men  who  have  combined  to  assess  them- 
selves, for  instance,  on  an  average  $2  apiece 
at  the  death  of  a  mem])er  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing insurance  to  surviving  relatives,  would  be 
able  to  hold  itself  togethc^r  if,  on  finding  the 
system  faulty,  a  few  representatives  appointed 
with  power  promulgated  a  plan  by  which  all  its 
assessments  were  promptly  doubled  ?  In  all 
probability  hardly  more  than  one  or  two  such 
open  assessment  companies  could,  under  such 
circumstances,  prevent  sudden  disintegration. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  Royal  Arcanum,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  prominent  fraternal  orders, 
has  succeeded  in  doing  within  the  past  year. 
In  no  other  societv  of  this  sort  is  the  character  of 
the  membership  higher,  socially  or  otherwise,  or 
has  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  V>rotherly  love  been 
more  strongly  developed.  No  other  leading 
fraternal  order  which  has  had  to  radically  re- 
organize   its    plan  of   assessment — and    must  of 
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them  have  had  to  do  it — has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing it  with  so  little  friction  and  so  im- 
material a  loss  of  membership  as  has  the  Royal 
Arcanum. 

A  prominent  official  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  said  in  his  address  before  the 
National  Insurance  Convention  at  Milwaukee  on 
September  14,  1898  :  *' It  is  quite  possible  for 
...  a  fraternal  society  to  combine  death -loss  as- 
sessments with  other  elements  of  their  constitu- 
tion in  so  small  a  proportion  that  the  dissatisfac- 
tion over  assessments  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
cohesive  power  of  the  other  features  of  the 
society."  He  adds  that  "those  fraternal  orders 
which  furnish  something  desirable  in  addition  to 
insurance — fraternity,  a  club,  and  social  reunions 
— may  struggle  along  with  even  a  moderately  im- 
perfect system  of  assessments  and  so  accomplish 
their  purposes  in  some  degree. 

Here,  then,  we  find,  working  side  by  side,  two 
great  influences  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  family.  Each  is  striving  to 
Add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  by  pro- 
viding for  the  surviving  relatives  of  members  of 
fraternal  orders  or  of  policy  holders  in  regular 
life  insurance  companies.  The  claim  of  the  more 
-argumentative  members  of  some  of  the  former 
organizations  has  been  that  the  cost  of  insurance 
in  the  old- line  companies  is  proportionately  too 
high,  and  for  proof  a  finger  is  pointed  to  the 
enormous  surpluses  which  have  been  rolled  up 
by  the  New  York,  the  Equitable,  and  the  Mutual 
Life.  In  the  meanwhile  each  type  of  insurance 
society,  the  cooperative  and  that  which  really  is 
not — the  fraternal  order  and  the  old -line  com- 
pany— has  been  improving,  strengthening,  and 
developing  its  system.  Probably  neither  claims 
to  have  reached  perfection,  although  tbere  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  policy  in  an  old-line 
life  company  of  high  standing  because  of  the  se- 
curity and  permanence  of  the  contract. 

But  true  it  is  that  without  the  fraternal  order 
and  its  cooperative  system  of  insurance,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  in  the  event  of  their  own 
deaths,  would  be  unable  to  protect  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  them. 

Here  it  is  that  the  fi-aternal  order  is  seen  to  be 
doing  an  enormous  work  for  good  and  for  hap- 
piness which  the  old -line  companies  have  not 
been  and  are  not  able  to  perform.  The  mere 
statement  that  there  were  nearly  2,600,000  mem- 
bers of  fraternal  orders  on  December.')!,  1898, 
compared  with  2,1()6,274  policies  in  force  in  old- 


line  life  companies  reported  to  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  relative  social  importance  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. On  the  date  named  there  was  about 
$5,700,000,000  worth  of  old -line  life  insurance 
in  force  in  the  United  States,  compared  with 
$3,400,000,000  worth  of  benefit  certificates  in 
force  issued  by  fraternal  orders.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  added,  to  show  clearly  the  point 
of  view  of  the  friends  of  cooperative  life  insur- 
ance, that  the  total  expense  of  management  of 
life  insurance  companies  in  1898  was  $71,898,- 
501,  while  the  corresponding  item  with  reference 
to  fraternal  orders  was  $3,580,380.  Thus  we 
find  two-thirds  of  the  life  insurance  business  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  about  46  old-line  life 
companies  and  about  one-third  conducted  on  a 
cooperative  basis  by  fewer  than  200  fraternal 
orders.  With  one -third  of  the  business  the  fra- 
ternal orders  are  carrying  on  their  work  of  pro- 
viding benefits  for  surviving  relatives  of  deceased 
members  at  one -twentieth  of  the  expense  for  cost 
of  management  reported  by  the  old-line  com- 
panies, a  little  less  than  5  per  cent,  as  much. 
This  they  have  been  doing  with  varying  success, 
considerably  more  than  less,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  movement  has  always  been  one 
of  progress.  That  they  will  so  continue,  that 
the  system  will  be  still  further  perfected,  and 
that  they  will  remain  the  source  of  life  insurance 
or  death  benefits  at  a  low  cost  per  capita  and 
per  $1,000  of  insurance,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  doubt. 

As  a  cooperative  movement  their  success  has 
fairly  run  away  from  the  efforts  at  cooperative 
production  and  distribution.  Were  it  not  for 
the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  fraternal 
orders  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  eight 
or  nine  years,  one  might  hope  for  consolidation 
rather  than  multiplication  ;  but,  as  some  one 
has  said,  the  desire  for  medals,  brass  buttons, 
gold  lace,  and  for  office  and  power  continues 
as  strong  with  some  people  as  it  does  with 
others.  Thus  we  frequently  observe  that  when  a 
fraternal  order  becomes  large  and  powerful  and 
develops  rival  candidates  for  office,  a  new  order 
is  promptly  started,  with  high  sounding  titles, 
another  ritual,  with  more  grips  and  passwords 
and  a  ceremony  of  initiation  which  betrays  the 
handiwork  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  some 
of  the  older  orders  or  who  have  delved  deep  into 
the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  so-called  ancient 
mysteries. 
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irmy-beef  imhrocfUo  surely  served  one 
id  purpose.  It  focused  public  attention 
vital  necessity  of  pure  food  and  stimu- 
jlation  prohibiting  and  controlling  adul- 
nd  sophistication.  Within  a  few  weeks 
laws  were  passed  by  the  'Legislatures 
,  Washington,  Indiana,  California,  and 
kota,  and  in  other  States  special  laws  of 
scope — such  as  the  New  York  measures 
g  the  adulteration  of  fruit  juices  and 
g  the  honest  branding  of  renovated 
^ere  placed  on  the  statute-books.  And 
hese  States  where  new  laws  are  in  force, 
I  in  several  of  the  others  where  sim- 
have  been  existent  for  some  time,  the 
s  are  that  the  respective  measures  will 
jsly  enforced,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
o  any  class  of  manufacturers  or  dis- 

■prising  extent  to  which  our  commonest 
drinks  are  adulterated  and  counterfeit- 
he  crying  necessity  for  both  State  and 
jgislation  which  will  control  and  check 
have  been  well  proved  by  the  results 
natorial  investigation  which  was  made 
3  last  spring.  Before  the  Senate  com- 
►pointed  just  prior  to  the  adjournment 
3ss  and  headed  by  Senator  Mason,  sev- 
inent  chemists,  food  manufacturers,  and 
ve  testimony.  Dr.  Wiley,  who  has 
f  chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Depart - 
Washington  for  many  years,  asserted 
ly  every  kind  of  food  upon  the  market 
eater  or  lesser  extent,  adulterated,  mis- 
>r  otherwise  rendered  harmful  or  fraud - 
ore  Vermont  maple  sugar  is  made  every 
venport,  Iowa,  from  cheap  yellow  sugar 
rith  vegetable  extracts  than  can  be  pro- 
m  all  the  maple  trees  in  the  whole  State 
)nt !  Currant  jelly  is  manufactured 
cores  and  parings  of  apples  utilized 
have  been  evaporated  ;  glucose,  sugar, 
e  acid,  and  some  coloring  and  flavor- 
r  complete  the  delicacy  !  Nearly  all  of 
e  olive  oil "  imported  to  this  country 
«ed  oil  made  in  the  Southern  States, 
d,  and  there  refined  and  returned  to  us 
8  product  of  the  Mediterranean  olive  ! 
lev.  Professor  Mitchell,  of  the  Wiscon- 
and  Food  Commission,  and  others  told 
ublic  purse  is  defrauded  and  the  public 


health  damaged  by  butter  from  which  the  milk 
fats  have  been  taken  and  vegetable  and  animal 
fats  added  ;  how  coffee  has  often  been  found  to 
consist  mainly  of  molasses  and  flour  molded  into 
berries  ;  how  fully  70  per  cent,  of  beer  is  made 
without  malt  ;  how  the  color  of  tea  leaves,  of 
pickles,  and  of  certain  vegetables  and  canned 
goods  is  made  with  copper  salts  and  the  like  ; 
how  condensed  milk  is  made  from  milk  which 
has  been  skimmed  and  effectually  ridden  of 
nearly  all  of  its  nutritious  material  ;  how  spices 
are  not  spices  ;  how  sardines  are  not  sardines  ; 
how  fifteen-year-old  whisky  can  be  made  in  fif- 
teen minutes  ;  and  how  communion  wine  is 
usually  nothing  but  a  weak  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  flavored  with  unfermented  grape  juice.  'Tis 
a  wise  man  who  knows  what  he  eats  and  drinks 
in  this  day  of  scientific  resource  and  economic 
progress  ! 

Later  on  in  the  Chicago  investigation  it  was 
declared  by  several  witnesses,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  chemists  of  experience  in  the  analysis 
of  food  products,  that  "antiseptics  and  preserva- 
tives of  various  kinds  are  used  indiscriminately 
to  defraud  and  to  deceive,'*  and  that  '^  these  are 
nearly  always  harmful  and  sometimes  positively 
dangerous."  Butchers  use  preserving  fluids  on. 
choice  scraps  of  meat  which  they  lay  aside  for 
transformation  into  the  delicacy  known  as  **  Ham- 
burger steak. "  Milk  and  butter  are  preserved 
with  ''freezine,"  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  solution  of  formaldehyde.  Fruits  and  fruit 
products  are  preserved  with  salicylic  acid  ;  ba- 
con, sausage,  and  other  animal  products  with 
boric  acid. 

It  was  disclosed  also  that  this  country  had 
long  been  a  "dumping-ground  "  for  all  sorts  of 
adulterated  and  inferior  food  products  sent  here 
from  abroad.  Manufacturers  in  Germany,  Brazil, 
and  other  countries  are  continually  sending  to 
the  United  States  foodstuffs  which  they  are  for- 
bidden by  law  to  sell  in  their  own  countries. 
The  popular  brand  of  German  coffee  known  as 
"Black  Jack,"  for  instance,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mixture  of  dead  and  green  berries  wholly 
unfit  for  consumption. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  agricul-. 
tural  experiment  station  tallies  well  with  and 
corroborates  this  testimony.  Of  63  samples  of 
fruit  jelly  examined  during  the  past  year,  43 
were  found   adulterated   and   spurious  ;    of   49 
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samples  of  jams  and  marmalades  examined,  46 
were  found  adulterated  and  spurious  ;  1 1  out  of 
45  samples  of  coffee  were  mixed  with  roasted 
peas,  chicory,  wheat,  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances ;  sausages  and  oysters  were  found  to  be 
preserved  with  boric  acid  ;  and  of  574  samples 
of  spices  examined  during  the  last  three  years, 
41-J^  per  cent,  were  adulterated,  admixed,  or 
spurious. 

Why  this  surprising  prevalence  of  adulterated 
and  counterfeited  foods  in  the  United  States  ? 
Simply  because  the  law  imposes  no  restrictions, 
or  at  least  none  worthy  of  mention.  With  the 
exception  of  regulations  concerning  the  quality 
of  flour,  butter,  and  cheese,  the  United  States 
statutes  contain  nothing  to  prevent  the  unre- 
stricted admixture  of  all  sorts  of  foreign  ingre- 
dients in  the  foods  which  are  our  daily  nourish- 
ment ;  and  previous  to  last  spring  there  had 
been  effective  State  laws  in  only  a  few  instances. 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  possibly  also 
Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  have  done  what  they 
could  to  prevent  the  evil,  but  nothing  of  any 
moment  has  been  done  elsewhere.  Pure  food 
and  drug  laws,  more  or  less  broad  in  scope,  are 
on  the  statute-books  of  perhaps  fifteen  States, 
but,  except  in  the  several  States  mentioned  above, 
these  laws  have  either  not  been  properly  enforced 
or  else  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  drastic  in 
character.  This  neglect  of  the  public  health  has 
enabled  manufacturers  of  foods  and  drinks  to  go 
to  almost  unlimited  lengths  in  the  adulteration  and 
cheapening  of  their  products,  regardless  alike  of 
the  public  purse  and  the  public  health.  Their 
greed  has  had  no  check  ;  their  dishonesty  has 
received  no  punishment.  They  have  flourished 
and  grown  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  people  who 
have  consumed  their  inferior,  counterfeited,  and 
harmful  products.  This  is  no  indifferent  matter  : 
it  is  further  reaching  in  its  effects  than  a  cursory 
thought  indicates.  Reflection  must  convince 
any  thoughtful  man  that  the  prevalent  consump- 
tion of  inferior  and  harmful  foods  by  a  people 
must  result  in  the  physical  and  moral  deterio- 
ration of  that  people. 

If  any  foodstuff  is  sold  under  deceit  in  Eng- 
land the  manufacturer  or  the  dealer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  promptly  fined  upon  conviction.  If 
the  product  is  sold  by  the  dealer  in  the  original 
package,  or  is  bought  and  sold  by  him  under  the 
manufacturer's  written  declaration  of  purity,  the 
manufacturer  is  regarded  as  the  sinner  ;  other- 
wise the  dealer  himself  is  considered  the  culprit. 
There  is  no  arbitrary  standard  of  purity  to  which 
any  product  must  conform  ;  every  product  must 
be  what  it  pretends  to  be  ;  if  it  is  sold  as  '-pure 
olive  oil"  it  must  be  pure  olive  oil ;  if  it  mas- 
querades as  butter  it  must  be  butter.     Every 


product  must  be  of  *'the  nature,  substance,  and 
quality"  indicated  by  its  label  or  asked  for,  di- 
rectly or  impliedly,  by  the  purchaser.  To  make 
this  law  effective  every  township  and  borough 
has  its  *' public  analyst,"  who  examines  sus- 
pected samples  of  foodstuffs  submitted  to  him, 
and  who,  I  believe,  has  power  voluntarily  to  se- 
cure samples  from  time  to  time,  subject  them 
to  analysis,  and  cause  the  prosecution  of  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  when  the  law  has  been  found 
violated  ;  and  the  testimony  of  this  public  an- 
alyst IS  alone  sufficient  to  convict  the  defendant. 

What  is  -the  result  ?  The  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  foodstuffs  in  England  is  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  extent  of  the  evil  in 
the  United  States.  Of  211  samples  of  foods  re- 
cently examined  in  Halifax  Borough,  7  were 
found  to  be  adulterated  ;  of  152  samples  recently 
examined  in  Bristol,  1 1  were  found  adulterated  ; 
of  35  samples  recently  examined  in  Hertford- 
shire, 2  were  found  adulterated.  All  of  these 
samples  were  under  suspicion  ;  all  of  them  were 
suspected  of  adulteration  before  they  were  ex- 
amined. The  percentage  of  adulteration  was 
therefore  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
products  been  selected  indiscriminately,  whether 
under  suspicion  or  not.  But  of  these  398  sam- 
ples of  suspected  products,  only  30  (or  13  per 
cent.)  were  found  fraudulent.  Compare  this  13 
per  cent,  of  adulteration  found  in  suspected  food- 
stuffs in  England  with  the  45  per  cent,  of  adulter- 
ation found  in  Connecticut  in  foods  which,  though 
of  the  kind  most  often  adulterated,  were  indis- 
criminately gathered  for  examination  !  And  the 
Connecticut  results  are  representative  of  the  re- 
sults which  have  followed  examinations  made  in 
other  States.  The  great  disparity  in  these  figures 
proves  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  adulter- 
ated foodstuffs  are  many  times  more  numerous 
in  this  country  than  in  England,  a  condition  for 
which,  very  clearly,  we  may  thank  our  almost 
entire  lack  of  legislation  and  prosecution. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  adulteration  practiced  in 
this  country  is  not  deleterious  to  health,  but  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  it — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  indiscriminate  use  of  antiseptics 
like  formaldehyde  and  salicylic  acid — is  deleteri- 
ous, as  clinical  experiment  has  demonstrated 
and  as  several  of  the  eminent  chemists  testified 
before  the  senatorial  committee.  For  the  same 
reason  that  salicylic  acid  is  useful  in  the  preser- 
vation of  food  it  is  harmful  in  the  digestion  of 
food.  In  either  case  it  prevents  the  breaking 
down  or  transformation  of  food  iato  ether  sub- 
stances, and  digestion  is  this  and  nothing  more. 
Salicylic  acid  hinders  and  prevents  fercae&ti^tion ; 
it  completely  arrests  the  conversion  of  Btarck  ffitd 
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grape  sugar  by  diastase  and  the  pancreatic  ex- 
tracts ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  inimical  to 
the  process  of  digestion  and  can  only  prove 
harmful  when  present  in  foods  in  any  appreciable 
amount.  Its  use  as  a  preservative  is  absolutely 
prohibited  in  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
in  all  of  the  South  American  states  which  have 
pure- food  laws.  Formaldehyde,  another  anti- 
septic which  is  now  used  quite  largely,  as  the 
senatorial  investigation  has  shown,  not  only  in- 
hibits digestion  in  quite  the  same  degree  as 
salicylic  acid,  but  is  an  irritating  and  hardening 
agent  which  can  scarcely  avoid  proving  harmful 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  In- 
deed, no  one  knows  how  much  our  national  ten- 
dency to  indigestion  and  to  troubles  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  kidneys,  and  nervous  system  may  be 
Tiue  to  the  ingestion  of  foods  which  have  been 
preserved  with  salicylic  acid,  formaldehyde,  and 
other  powerful  antiseptics. 

Certain  prominent  chemists  and  physicians  as- 
sert that  small  quantities  of  these  preservatives 
are  harmless,  but  this  is  in  turn  vehemently  re- 
fated   by  others  who  are  equally  prominent.      It 
IS  quite  probable,  however,  that  sufficiently  small 
percentages  of  some  of  them,  particularly  boric 
acid,  are  liarmless.      If  so,  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  substances  in  these  amounts  would  be  unnec- 
essarv  ;    moreover,  it  would  be  unwise  in  some 
instances,  for  preservatives  which  are  harmless 
?iave    usually  an   indisputable   power  for  good. 
But   until  these  safe  amounts  have  been  deter- 
mined it  is  unsafe  to  tolerate  the  use  of  the  sub- 
stances in  any  amounts  (except,  possibly,  boric 
acid),  particularly  since  they  are  used  so  carelessly 
and  so  ignorantly  and  since   there  is  so  much 
evidence   of   the   harmfulness   of    their   action. 
The  determination  of  these  safe  percentages,  as 
well  as  other  moot  points,  might  very  properly 
W  undertaken  by  the  Government.     The  presi- 
dent of   the   board   of   agriculture   in    England 
hts  recently  taken  a  step  which  might  well  be 
taken    in    this    country.     He    has   appointed    a 
'committee  on  food  preservatives."     This  com- 
mittee of  experts  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying   on   an   exhaustive   and   determinative 
series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
ttie  wholesomeness  of  food  is  in  any  way  affected 
ny  the  use  of  preservatives,  and  whether  the  use 
of  small  amounts  of  these  can  be  safely  admitted. 
The  experiments  will,  of  course,  include  the  ad- 
tninistration   of    preserved    products    to   living 
beings  in  order  to  determine  their  effect  upon 
health  and  digestion. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  as  I  have  al- 
f^y  said,  that  so  far  as  health  is  concerned  the 
great  majority  of  adulteration  is  not  harmful. 
But  where  it  is  not  harmful  to  the  consumer's 


health  it  is  to  his  pocket- book.  Currant  jelly 
made  from  apple  cores  and  olive  oil  made  from 
cotton  seed  are  perhaps  no  more  productive  of 
systemic  disturbance  than  the  articles  for  which 
they  are  dishonestly  substituted,  but  they  are 
deleterious  to  the  purse  of  the  poor  man  who 
pays  for  and  thinks  he  is  getting  the  pure  articles. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  gainsaid  that  a  na- 
tional pure- food  law  and  the  creation  of  a  national 
department  charged  with  its  enforcement  have 
become  imperatively  necessary.  It  may  be  urged 
against  a  national  pure- food  law  that  it  would  be 
limited  in  its  scope  ;  that  it  could  only  regulate 
interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  and  misbranded 
products.  But  it  is  just  this  and  no  more  that 
is  required  of  a  national  pure- food  law  ;  without 
this,  indeed,  the  State  laws  are  practically  worth- 
less. For  a  State  law,  however  perfect,  can 
cjntrol  the  conditions  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion only.  It  cannot  reach  the  unscrupulous 
manufacturer  of  another  State  who  sends  his 
products  across  the  border.  And  because  a 
manufacturer  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  the  in- 
fractions which  he  commits  in  another  State  than 
his  own.  he  is  enabled  to  send  broadcast  his 
adulterated  and  counterfeit  foodstuffs  so  long  as 
he  takes  care  that  none  of  them  stay  in  the  State 
in  which  they  are  manufactured  and  sold.  The 
States  in  which  the  products  are  distributed  to 
the  consumer  are  thus  compelled  either  to  let  the 
evil  go  on  unchecked-or  else  to  arrest  and  pun- 
ish their  own  citizens  for  frauds  which  are  per- 
petrated in  another  jurisdiction. 

Of  course  a  national  law  alone  cannot  control 
adulteration.  Unless  each  State  has  its  own  law, 
the  manufacturer  can  continue  to  practice  adul- 
teration within  the  State  where  his  business  is 
conducted.  The  national  law  cannot  reach  him 
until  he  sends  his  products  across  the  border. 
State  laws,  then,  are  also  necessary.  But  there 
are  cheerful  indications  that  these  will  be  se- 
cured before  many  years  in  the  States  where 
there  are  none  at  present.  The  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Congress,  which  was  organized 
in  1898  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  preparing  to 
recommend  for  adoption  by  the  several  Legisla- 
tures a  uniform  law  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  Legislation  has  recommended  and  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  uniform  negotiable  in- 
struments law  in  several  important  States  with- 
in the  last  two  years.  But  meanwhile  several 
States,  gratifying  to  say,  are  themselves  taking 
the  matter  up  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  as 
was  shown  at  the  outset  of  this  article. 

This  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress 
has  considered  also  the  question  of  a  national 
law.      Indeed,  this  was  its  primary  purpose.     At 
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its  first  meeting,  held  during  the  March  of  1898, 
it  sanctioned  the  Brosius  pure -food  bill,  then 
before  Congress,  after  recommending  and  secur- 
ing several  amendments  to  that  measure.  The 
bill  failed  of  passage  in  1898,  mainly  because  of 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  war-revenue  bill 
and  other  measures  of  paramount  importance. 
It  was  reintroduced  in  the  last  Congress  and 
would  probably  have  been  made  law  except  that, 
like  the  previous  year,  the  closing  weeks  of  this 
session  afforded  too  little  time  even  for  consid- 
eration of  national  and  international  matters  of 
great  import.  Congress  evidently  realized  the 
importance  of  the  pure-food  question,  however, 
for  its  upper  house  appointed  the  committee 
herein  mentioned  to  investigate  food  products 
and  to  report  its  findings  at  the  next  session. 

This  committee  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
great  necessity  of  a  national  law,  and  will  prob- 
ably recommend  the  passage  of  one  by  the  present 
Congress.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in 
detail  what  this  law  should  be  nor  how  the  de- 
partment charged  with  its  execution  should  be 
organized.  These  things  can  safely  be  left  to 
those  who  have  them  now  under  consideration 
and  who  have  had  experience  which   prepares 


them  properly  for  the  task.  But  in  a  g 
way  it  may  be  said  that  a  national  law  she 
least  be  made  to  cover  these  four  points  : 

1.  Make  absolutely  prohibitory  the  use  o 
septics,  preservatives,  and  adulterants  whi( 
deleterious  to  health,  or  in  case  some  of  th< 
harmless  in  small  quantities,   specify  the 
mum  percentages  which  may  be  allowed  of 

2.  Make  necessary  the  honest  and 
branding  of  all  counterfeited  and  sophisl 
products  which  are  not  deleterious  to  hea 
that  the  man  who  wants  and  pays  for  pur< 
oil  and  pure  butter  shall  not  be  given  cotto 
oil  and  oleomargarine  instead,  and  the  mai 
wants  the  substitutes  can  buy  them  intenti 
and  not  be  deluded  into  paying  for  pure  pr 
which  he  does  not  get. 

3.  Make  provisions  for  the  frequent  exi 
tion  of  products  and  the  effective  punishm 
manufacturers  and  dealers  who  violate  the 
bitions  and  requirements. 

4.  Make  impossible  the  acts  of  foreign 
facturers  who  export  to  the  United  Stat 
ferior,  adulterated,  and  misbranded  foods 
they  are  forbidden  by  law  to  sell  in  thai: 
countries. 
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NOW  that  the  rush  to  the  north  land  Eldorado 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  one  may  contem- 
plate with  sober  vision  its  promises  and  their 
fulfillment.  Who  has  profited  ?  Who  has  lost  ? 
How  much  gold  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
ground  ?  How  much  has  gone  into  it  ?  And 
finally,  what  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this 
great  shifting  of  energy,  this  intense  concentra- 
tion of  capital  and  labor  upon  one  of  the  hitherto 
unexploited  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  ? 

In  1897,  between  the  middle  of  July  and  the 
first  of  September,  fully  25,000  argonauts  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  Yukon  country.  Of  these 
the  great  majority  failed,  being  turned  back  at 
the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal  by  the  obstacles 
of  the  Chilcoot  and  White  Passes,  and  at  St. 
Michaels  bv  the  earlv  advent  of  winter  and  the 
consequent  closing  of  navigation  on  the  Yukon. 
The  spring  of  1898  found  100,000  more  on  the 
various  trails  leading  to  the  Klondike,  chief 
among  which  were  Skaguay  and  Dyea,  the 
Stickeen  route,  beginning  at  Fort  Wrangell,  the 
**  all -Canadian  "  route  via  Edmonton,  and  the 
all- water  route  by  way  of  Bering  Sea.     To  all 


of  these  had  been  iterated  and .  reiterate 
warning  of  the  old-timers  :  Don't  dream  o 
turing  north  with  less  than  $600.  The  mc 
better.  One  thousand  dollars  will  be  no] 
much. 

A  few  bold  spirits  were  not  to  be  deterr 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  possess  the  rei 
amount,  but  in  the  main  $600  was,  if  any 
under  the  average  sum  buckled  about  eac 
grim's  waist.    But  taking  $600  as  a  fair  es 
of  individual  expense,  for  125,000  men  it 
an   outlay   of  $75,000,000.      Now,    it  is 
portant  whether  all  or  none  of  them  reache 
goal — these  $75,000,000  were  expended  ; 
attempt.     The  railroads,    the  ocean  trans 
tion  companies,  and  the  outfitting  cities  of 
Sound  received  probably  $35,000,000;   t! 
mainder  was  dropped  on  the  trail.    The  m« 
of  those  who  succeeded  in  getting  throug 
barely  the  $  1 0  necessary  for  a  miner's  licec 
few  were  able  to  pay  the  $15   required  f< 
recording  of  the  first  claim  they  staked  ; 
were  penniless. 

Since  the   transportation  and  outfitting 
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panies  certainly  profited,  the  question  arises  : 
Did  the  Yukon  (Jisirict  return  to  the  gold-seekers 
the  equivalent  of  what  they  spent  in  gettinjr 
there  ?  This  may  be  decided  by  a  brief  review 
of  the  gold  discoveries  which  have  been  made. 
In  the  fall  of  1896  the  first  news  of  MacCor- 
mack'a  strike  went  down  the  Yukon  and  across 
the  border  to  the  established  Alaskan  niintrig 
tamps  of  Forty  Mile  and  Circle  Uity.  A  stam- 
pede resulted  and  the  Eldorado,  Bonanza,  and 
Hunker  Creeks  were  staked.  Thai  winter  the 
news  crept  out  to  "salt  water"  and  civilization. 
Hut  no  excitement  was  created,  no  rush  precipi- 
tated.     TJie  world  proper  took  no  notice  of  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1897  a  stampede  from  the 
three  creeks  nientionod  went  over  the  divide 
hack  of  Eldorado  and  staked  Dominion  (]reek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Indian  River.  At  th 
moment  the  first  gold 
sliipnients  were  reaching 
llie  Pacific  coast  and  the 
fui^t  seeds  of  the  gold  rush 
being  sown  by  the  news- 
papers. Dunng  this  pe- 
riod and  the  early  fall  Sul- 
phur, Rear,  and  Gold  Run 
Cre.eks  were  being  staked 
in  a  desultory  fashion — as 
of  course  were  many 
others  which  have  since 
proved  worthless.  Re- 
gardless of  glowing  reports 
and  the  ubiquitous  "  wild- 
csts,"  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  small 
number  of  bench  claims, 
there  have  been  no  more 
paying  creeks  discovered 
in  the  Klondike.  And  this 
must   be    noted    and    em- 


phasised :  All  the  paying  creeks  above  named 
wei'e  located  before  the  people  an-ived  who  were 
liuri'ving  in  from  the  outside. 

It  ia  thus  clearly  demonstrated  that  those  who 
participated  in  the  fall  rush  of  1897  and  in  the 
spring  rush  of  1898  were  shut  out  from  the  only 
creeks  which  would  even  pay  expenses.  But, 
the  stay-at-homo  at  once  exclaims,  were  there 
not  other  ways  of  playing  even?  How  about 
the  Ixmches  and  the  "lays  "  ? 

Let  the  '■  benches"  be  first  considered.  A 
bench  claim  is  a  hillside  claim  as  distinguished 
from  a  creek  claim.  The  Skookum  bench  strike 
was  made  prior  to  the  influx  fi-om  the  outside, 
and  subsequent  to  it  came  the  discovery  of  the 
French  Hill  and  Gold  Hill  benches,  situated  be- 
tween Skookum  and  Eldorado,  These  last  two 
are  the  ouly  strikes  in  which  the  newcomers 
could  have  taken  part.  But  at  this  point  two 
factors  arise  limiting  their  participation.  In  the 
first  place,  not  more  than  a  score  of  French  Hill 
and  Gold  Hill  bench  claims  are  rich,  and  not  one 
will  turn  out  more  than  $100,000.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  these  benches  were  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  old  workings,  where  the  old-timers  were 
on  the  ground,  not  five  minutes'  walk  away.  If 
the  newcomers  succeeded  in  possessing  one  claim 
out  of  each  twenty  staked  they  did  well ;  and 
since  not  one  claim'  in  twenty  developed  pay  dirt, 
the  amount  of  dust  taken  out  by  the  newcomers 
is  practically  nil. 

Now  as  totlie  "lays,"  In  the  winter  of  1K96 
the  lay  men  did  well.  But  at  that  time  condi- 
tions were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
following  winter.  Tlie  importance  of  the  Klon- 
dike strike  was  not  appreciated,  the  value  of  the 
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gold  in  tbe  gravel  problematical,  grub  was  scarce; 
and  the  demand  greatly  in  excess  of  the  labor 
supply.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  easy 
for  men  to  obtain  profitable  lays.  But  in  1807 
these  favorable  conditions  bad  disappeared.  The 
owners  knew  tlie  true  worth  of  their  boldings, 
grub  was  plentiful,  and  the  labor  market  stocked. 
"Now,  no  mine  owner  was  silly  enough  to  let  a 
lay  to  a  man  which  would  clear  that  man  150,000, 
when  he  (tbe  mine  owner)  could  work  that  same 
e  for  $2,000. 


ignprance 
•  offered, 
kcd  hard 


II  wages  the  same  lengtli  of 
However,  many  newcomers,  wil 
really  pathetic,  took  such   lays  i 
used  their  own  tools  and  "yrul 
all  winter,  and  at  the  wash- 
up  found  llicy  would  have 
been    better   off    had    they 
idled    in    their   cabins.      1 1 
is  a  fact  lliat  hundreds  of 
lay    men    on    the    various 
creeks  refused  to  put  their 
winter's  dumps  through  tbe 
sluices.       It  is  thus  evident 
that  the  Yukon  district  re- 
turned no  equivalent  to  the 
gold-seekers  who  expended 
$75,000,000. 

It  ia  an  old  miner's  max- 
im that  two  dollars  go  into 
the  ground  for  each  dollar 
that  comes  out.  This  tiie 
Klondike  has  not  failed  to 
exemplify,  and  a  startling 
balance-sheet  may  be  struck 
between  the  cost  of  effort 
and  the  value  of  the  re- 
ward. On  the  one  side  le- 
gitimate effort  alone  must  be  considered  ;  on 
the  other  the  actual  gold  taken  froin  the  earth. 

Scores  of  new  transportation  and  trading  com- 
panies, formed  during  the  excitement  with  an 
enterprise  only  equaled  by  their  ignorance,  lost 
in  wrecked  river  and  ocean-going  craft  and  in 
collapse  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  men  in 
the  country  before  tbe  rush — the  mine  ownere. 
middlemen,  an<)  prospectors — between  tbeir  ex- 
penses and  their  labor  form  an  important  item, 
as  do  also  tbe  expenditures  of  tlie  ('anadian 
and  American  governments.  But  disregarding 
these  items  and  many  minor  ones,  the  result  will 
still  be  sufficiently  striking.  Consider  only  the 
125,000  gold-seekers,  each  of  whom  on  an  aver- 
age, in  getting  or  in  trying  to  get  into  the  Klon- 
dike, spent  a  year  of  his  life.  In  view  of  the 
hardship  and  the  severity  of  their  toil,  %A  {)er 
day  per  man  would  indeed  be  a  cheap  purchase 
of  their  labor.  One  and  all,  they  would  refuse 
in  a  civilized  country  to  do  the  work  they  did  do 


at  such  a  price.  And  iet  them  be  granted  65 
resting  days  in  the  twelvemonth.  Still  tbe  effort 
expended  by  these  125,000  men  in  the  course  of 
the  year  is  worth  in  the  aggregate  $150,000,000. 
To  tiiia  let  there  be  added  tbe  $75,000,000  they 
spent  in  cash,  and  we  have  for  one  side  of  the 
balance  the  sum  of  $225,000,000 — or,  roughly, 
$220,000,000. 

The  other  side  is  easily  constrncted.  The 
spring  wash-up  of  1S&8  was  $8,000,000  ;  of 
1899,  $14,000,000.  in  the  absence  of  the  full 
reports  this  latter  is  a  liberal  estimate,  allow- 
ing an  increment  of  $4,000,000  and  consider- 
ing tbe  fact  that  no  new  discoveries  have  since 


been  made.  The  figures  stand  for  tliemselvea  : 
$220,000,000  have  been  spent  in  extracting 
$22,000,000  from  tbe  ground. 

Such  a  result  would  seem  pessimistic  were  not 
the  ultimate  I'esult  capable  of  a  reasonable  an- 
ticipation. While  this  sudden  and  immense  ap- 
plication of  energy  lias  proved  disastrous  to  those 
involved,  it  has  been  of  inestimable  beneHt  to 
the  Yukon  country,  to  those  who  will  remain  in 
it,  and  to  those  yet  to  come. 

Perhaps  more  than  all  other  causes  combined 
the  food  shortage  has  lieen  tbe  greatest  detri- 
ment in  tbe  development  of  that  region.  From 
the  first  explon^r  down  to  and  including  the  win- 
ter of  1897  the  land  has  been  in  a  chronic  state 
of  famine.  But  a  general  shortage  of  sapplies 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  About  1874  George 
Holt  was  tbe  fii'st  white  man  to  cross  tbe  coast 
range  and  tbe  first  man  to  penetrate  the  country 
avowedly  in  quest  of  gold.  In  1880  Edward 
Bean  headed  a  party  of  twenty-five  from  Sitka 
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to  ttie  Hootalinqua  River,  ami  from  then  on 
small  parties  of  gold-seckers  constantly  filtered 
into  the  Ynlcon  Valley,  But  tliese  men  had  to 
depend  wlmlly  upon  what  jirovisitms  they  could 
carry  in  with  lliem  by  tlie  moat  jirirnitivi^  meth- 
ods. Consequently  thorough  prospect  in  g  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  they  wei-e  always  forced 
l>ack  to  the  coast  ihrougli  lack  of  fou<"i.  Then 
llie  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in  ailiiition  to 
maintaining  its  trading  posts  scattertil  aloni*  the 
river,  ln'gan  to  freight  in  provisions  to  soil  to 
the  miners  who  wished  to  winter  in  ihe  country. 
But  so  many  men  remained  tliat  a  food  siiorlage 
was  inevitable.  With  every  steamer  that  was 
added  more  men  hurried  over  the  [insses  and 
wintered  ;  and  as  a  result  demand  always  in- 
creased faster  than  supply.  Every  wmter  found 
the  miners  on  the  edge  of  famine,  and  eve:y 
spring,  with  the  promise  of  more  steameis.  nioio 
men  rushed  in. 

Bui  henceforth  famine  will  he  only  a  tradition 
in  the  land.  The  Klondike  rufiii  jilaced  luin- 
dre<b  oi  aldamers  on  the  Yukon,  ojiened  the 
navigation  of  its  upper  reaches  and  the  lakes, 
put  tramways  around  the  unnavigable  Box  Canon 
and  White  Horse  Kapids,  and  built  a  railroad 
from  salt  water  at  Skaguay  across  the  White 
Pass  to  the  liead  of  steamboat  trafliu  on  Lake 
licnnett. 

With  the  dwindling  of  population  caused  by 
tlia  collapse  of  the  rush,  these  transportation  fa- 
cilities will  be,  if  anything,  greater  than  the 
need  of  the  country  demands.  The  excessive 
profits    will    be    cut   down    and    only    the  best- 


equipped  and  most  ■ 
in  operation.  Conditions  will  become  normal  and 
the  Klondike  just  enter  upon  its  true  develop- 
ment. With  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  cheap  and  plentiful,  with  the  importation  of 
the  machineiy  which  will  cheapen  many  enter- 
prises and  render  many  others  possible,  with  easy 
traveling  and  quick  communication  between  it 
and  the  world  and  between  its  pai-ts,  tin;  i-e- 
sources  of  the  Yukon  district  will  l>e  o|>eneil  up 
and  developed  in  a  slewiy,  business-like  way. 

Living  p.xpenses  being  normal,  a  moderate 
wage  will  be  possible.  Nor  will  laborers  fail  to 
hasten  there  from  the  cimgesled  labor  markets 


of  the  older  countries. 

mit   the  employment  oi 

til 


pi, 


will  per- 
a  large  scale  of  much  of 
world's  ivstless  capital 
i  seeking  investment. 
On  the  White  Kiver,  eighty 
mih's  south  of  Dawson, 
great  lieposits  of  copi>er  are 
to  Ije  found.  Coal,  so  es- 
senliid  to  the  country's  ex- 
^  already  l<een 
various  places 
along  the  Yukon,  from 
■■  ^lai-Cormack's  Ilotises  " 
abi)ve  tile  Five  Finger  Ha- 
pids  down  to  Hanijiart  City 
and  the  Koyukuk  in  Alaska. 
There  is  small  doubt  that 
irou  will  eventually  be  un- 
earthed, and  with  eijiial 
certainty  the  future  gold- 
mining  will  be  mainly  in 
quartz. 

As  to  the  ephemeral 
placers,  the  outlook  can- 
not Ik!  declared  bad.  It 
is    fair    to    suppose    that 
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many  new  ones  will  be  discovered,  but  outside 
of  this  there  is  much  else  that  is  favorable. 
While  there  are  very  few  "  paying "  creeks,  it 
must  bo  understood  that  nothing  bulow  a  return 
of  $10  a  day  per  man  under  the  old  oxpeosive 
conditions  has  been  considered  ."  pay."  Hut 
when  ft  sack  of  flour  may  be  bought  for  a  dollar 
instead  of  fifty,  and  all  otlier  things  in  propor- 
tion, it  is  apparent  how  great  a  fall  the  scale  of 
pay  can  sustain.  In  California  gravel  contain- 
ing 5  cents  of  gold  to  the  cubic  yard  is  washed 
at  a  pr()fit ;  but  hitherto  in  the  Klondike  gravel 
yielding  less  than  tilO  to  the  cubic  yard  has  been 
ignored  as  unproGtable.  That  is  to  say,  the  old 
conditions  in  the  Klondike  made  it  impossible  to 
wash  dirt  which  was  not  at  least  two  hundred 
times  richer  tlian  that  washed  in  California. 
But  this  will  not  be  true  henceforth.  There  arc 
I  ijuantitics  of  these  cheaper  gravels  in 


the  Yukon  Valley,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
yield  to  tlie  enterprise  of  brains  and  capital. 

In  short,  though  many  of  its  individuals  have 
lost,  the  world  will  have  lost  nothing  by  the 
Klondike,  The  new  Klondike,  the  Klondike  of 
tlie  futiirc,  will  present  remarkable  contrasts  with 
the  Klondike  of  the  past.  Natural  obstacles  will 
be  cleared  away  or  surmounted,  primitive  methods 
abandoned,  and  hardship  of  toil  and  travel  re- 
duced to  the  smallest  possible  minimum.  Ex- 
ploration and  ti-anspo nation  will  be  systematized. 
There  will  be  no  waste  energy,  no  liarum-scarum 
carrying  on  of  industry.  The  frontiersman  will 
yiehi  to  the  laborer,  the  prospector  to  the  mining 
engineer,  the  dog-driver  to  the  engine-driver, 
the  trader  and  speculator  to  the  steady-going 
modern  man  of  business  :  for  tJiese  are  the  men 
in  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  the  Klondike  will 
be  intrusted. 
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•  BRYCE  ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

OF  the  six  articles  in  the  North  American  Re- 
•  view  for  December  dealing  with  the  South 
African  war  in  its  various  aspects,  the  paper  on 
the  historical  causes  of  the  conflict  contributed 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce  will  be  generally 
accepted  as  the  most  autlioritative. 

After  a  survey  of  the  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Transvaal  Boers  from  1836  to  the 
present  day,  in  which  he  shows  that  England 
acted  wholly  without  justification  in  annexing 
the  Transvaal  in  1877,  Mr.  Bryce  declares  that 
*«  under  the  convention  of  1884,  which  fixes  the 
relation  of  Britain  and  the  South  African  Re- 
public, the  latter  had  the  most  complete  control 
of  its  internal  affairs,  and  Britain  possessed  no 
more  right  of  interfering  with  those  affairs  than 
with  the  affairs  of  Belgium  or  Portugal." 

The  *<  suzerainty  "  claimed  for  Great  Britain, 
if  it  existed  at  all,  related  solely  to  the  power  of 
making  treaties,  and  did  not  touch  any  domestic 
matter. 

**When,  therefore,  the  British  Government 
was  appealed  to  by  the  Uitlander  British  subjects 
who  lived  in  the  Transvaal  to  secure  a  redress  of 
their  grievances,  her  title  to  address  the  Boer 
Government  and  demand  redress  depended  pri- 
marily upon  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  1884, 
any  violation  of  which  she  was  entitled  to  com. 
plain  of  ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  general  right 
which  every  state  possesses  to  interpose  on  be- 
half of  its  subjects  when  they  are  being  ill -treated 
in  any  foreign  country.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  might  have  been  .expected  that  the 
questions  which  would  have  arisen  before  Britain 
went  to  war  for  the  sake  of  her  subjects  living 
in  the  Transvaal  would  be  these  two  : 

<*  First,  were  the  grievances  of  her  subjects 
80  serious,  was  the  behavior  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  when  asked  for  redress  so  defiant  or 
80  evasive,  as  to  contribute  a  proper  casus  belli  7 

**  Secondly,  assuming  that  the  grievances 
(which  were  real,  but  in  my  opinion  not  so 
serious  as  has  been  frequently  alleged)  and  the 
behavior  of  the  Transvaal  did  amount  to  a  casus 
belli,  was  it  wise  for  Britain,  considering  the 
state  of  feeling  in  South  Africa  and  the  mischief 
to  be  expected  from  causing  permanent  disaffec- 
tion among  the  Dutch  population,  and  consider- 
ing also  the  high  probability  that  the  existing 
system  of  government  in  the  Transvaal  would 
soon,  through  the  action  of  natural  causes,  break 
down  and  disappear — was  it  wise  for  her  to  de- 


clare and  prosecute  war  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment ? 

THE    REAL    CAUSE    OF    THE    WAR. 

'*  Strange  to  say,  neither  of  these  two  ques- 
tions ever  in  fact  arose.  That  which  caused  the 
war  was  the  discussion  of  another  matter  alto- 
gether, which  was  admittedly  not  a  grievance  for 
the  redress  of  which  Britain  had  any  right  to  in- 
terfere, and  which,  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
amount  to  a  casus  belli.  This  matter  was  the 
length  of  time  which  should  elapse  before  the 
new  immigrants  into  the  Transvaal  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship,  a  matter  which  was  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Transvaal  legislature. 
The  Boers  made  concessions,  but  the  British 
Government  held  these  concessions  insuflBcient. 
In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the  British  min* 
istry  used  language  which  led  the  Transvaal 
people  to  believe  that  they  were  determined  to 
force  the  Boer  Government  to  comply  with  their 
demands  ;  and  they  followed  up  their  dispatches 
by  sending  troops  from  England  to  South  Africa, 
They  justified  this  action  by  pointing  out  (and 
the  event  has  shown  this  to  have  been  the  fact) 
that  the  British  garrison  in  South  Africa  was  in- 
sufficient to  defend  the  colonies.  But  the  Boers 
very  naturally  felt  that  if  they  remained  quiet 
till  the  British  forces  had  been  raised  to  a 
strength  they  could  not  hope  to  resist,  they 
would  lose  the  only  military  advantage  they  pos- 
sessed. Accordingly,  when  they  knew  that  the 
reserves  were  being  callevl  out  in  England  and 
that  an  army  corps  was  to  be  sent  to  South 
Africa,  they  declared  war,  having  been  for  some 
time  previously  convinced,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
tliat  the  British  Government  had  resolved  to  co- 
erce them.  They  were  in  a  sore  strait,  and 
tliev  took  the  course  which  must  have  been  ex- 
pected  from  them,  and  indeed  the  only  course 
which  brave  men  who  were  not  going  to  maka 
anv  further  concessions  could  have  taken. 

'*And  thus  the  question  whether  the  griev- 
ances amounted  to  a  casus  belli  never  came  up  at 
all.  The  only  casus  belli  has  been  the  conduct 
of  the  two  contending  parties  during  a  negotia- 
tion the  professed  subject  of  which  was  in  no 
sense  a  casus  belli.  Some  have  explained  this 
by  saying  that  a  conflict  was  in  fact  inevitable, 
and  tliat  the  cohduct  of  the  two  parties  is  really, 
therefore,  a  minor  affair.  (Others  hold  that  a 
conflict  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have  been 
avoided,  and  that  a  more  skillful  and  tactful  di- 
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plomacy  would  either  have  averted  it  or  have  at 
any  rate  so  managed  things  that,  when  it  came, 
it  came  after  showing  that  a  just  cause  for  war, 
according  to  the  usage  bf  civilized  states,  did  in 
fact  exist.  No  one,  however,  denies  that  the 
war,  in  which  England  will,  of  course,  prevail,  is 
a  terrible  calamity  for  South  Africa  and  will  per- 
manently imbitter  the  relations  of  Dutch  and 
English  there.  To  some  of  us  it  appears  a  calam- 
ity for  England  also,  since  it  is  likely  to  alienate, 
perhaps  for  generations  to  come,  the  bulk  of  the 
white  population  in  one  of  her  most  important 
self-governing  colonies.  It  may,  indeed,  possi- 
Ijly  mean  for  her  the  ultimate  loss  of  South 
Africa." 


A  MINING  EXPERT  ON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD. 

IN  a  recent  report  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  American  engineer,  has  placed  the  value 
of  the  gold  produced  by  the  Witwatersrand  in 
1898  at  £15,141,376,  being  25^^  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  total  product.  Had  tliere  been  no  inter- 
ruption to  mining  operations  during  1899,  Mr. 
Hammond  estimates  the  value  of  tlie  year's  out- 
put at  more  than  £20,000,000,  or  $100,000,000. 
This  output  comes  almost  entirely  from  a  territory 
lying  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
Johannesburg,  while  79  per  cent,  of  it  is  derived 
from  the  ''central  section,"  stretching  from 
Lanslaagte  Estate  to  Knight's,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  January  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Going  summarizes  Mr.  Hammond's 
views  relative  to  the  bearings  of  the  present  war 
on  the  mines  and  mining  conditions,  as  obtained 
from  him  in  an  mterview. 

WHAT    WILL    BE    DONE    WITH    THE    MINES  ? 

The  question  now  of  pressing  importance  is. 
What  will  be  the  immediate  fate  of  the  mines 
and  the  vast  mechanical  installations  clustered 
about  them  ?  Will  they  be  destroyed  ?  Will 
they  be  seized  and  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
Boers,  or  will  they  merely  lie  idle  and  suffer  only 
the  damage  due  to  neglect  ?  While  Mr.  Hammond 
does  not  feel  able  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  these 
questions,  he  does  not  believe  that  any  destruc- 
tion of  equipmen  tcould  receive  official  sanction. 

"  In  the  first  place,  contrary  to  tlie  generally 
received  opinion,  the  ownersliip  of  the  mines  is 
vested  chiefly  on  the  continent.  British  inter- 
ests are  a  minority  only,  the  majority  of  the 
shares  being  held  in  Germany,  France,  and  other 
European  countries.  Even  should  the  Geneva 
convention  exercise  but  little  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Transvaal  officials,  the  large  neu 
tral  interests  involved  would   deter  the  heads  of 


the  government  from  directing  or  sanctioning 
any  wrecking  of  property  or  plant.  Whether  or 
not  the  recklessness  and  lawlessness  of  the  lower 
elements  of  the  community  could  be  restrained 
is  quite  another  matter.  The  young  Boer  parti- 
sans are  hardly  likely  to  weigh  very  accurately 
proportionate  ownership  or  the  after  consequences 
of  wreaking  their  bitter  feelings  on  the  nearest 
tangible  object  identified,  in  their  minds,  with 
their  enemies.  No  great  confidence  can  be  felt, 
therefore,  that  the  heads  of  the  government  will 
be  able,  even  if  desirous,  to  protect  the  mine 
property  from  injury.  Wholesale  destruction  is 
not  to  be  apprehended,  but  more  or  less  vandal- 
ism of  a  desultory  character.  For  the  present  it 
is  likely,  as  reported,  that  some  of  the  mines 
(though  only  a  very  few)  will  be  worked  for  the 
gold  needed  by  the  Boer  Government,  and  that 
such  work  will  be  so  prosecuted  as  to  yield  the 
largest  immediate  returns.  Only  the  richest  ore 
is  likely  to  be  taken,  regardless  of  good  practice 
or  ultimate  economy  ;  no  attention  to  mainte- 
nance or  repairs  can  be  expected  ;  it  will,  beyond 
question,  be  a  systematic  robbing  of  the  mine 
and  driving  of  the  machinery  to  death.  The 
removal  from  the  country  of  most  of  the  com- 
petent mining  engineers  would  prevent  any  gen- 
eral continuance  of  the  industrv,  but  there  are 
enough  miners  in  the  Transvaal  to  carry  on, 
upon  a  very  small  scale,  such  work  of  this  char- 
acter as  is  likely  to  be  attempted. 

"As  for  the  neglected  mines,  they  will  not 
suffer  as  seriously  as  would  be  the  case  in  some 
other  localities  or  in  different  formations.  Water 
is  not  so  troublesome  as  in  many  other  mining 
districts,  and  the  mines  could  be  pumped  out  and 
operations  resumed  without  inordinate  expense. 
In  this  regard  the  Witwatersrand  is  much  more 
favorably  conditioned  than  Kimberley,  where  the 
character  of  the  mining  and  of  the  formation  in- 
volves grave  damage  from  the  filling  up  of  the 
mines  with  water. 

"The  mines  themselves — the  underground 
workings — are,  of  course,  not  much  subject  to 
damage.  They  will  remain,  and  will  be  reopened 
and  eventually  worked  under  a  better  order  of 
things  than  any  that  has  heretofore  existed." 

The  large  capital  expenditures  connected  with 
the  mining  of  the  deeper  areas  require  the 
exploitation  of  large  blocks  of  claims,  and  lead 
Mr.  Hammond  to  recommend  the  employment 
of  large  batteries  and  shafts,  and  of  mining  plant 
of  commensurate  capacity.  The  improved  con* 
ditions  anticipated  in  the  future  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  delay  in  starting  operations 
on  the  deeper  levels. 

The  actual  saving  that  may  be  expected  on  the 
institution  of  a  liberal  and  progressive  govern- 
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ment  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hammond  at  about 
$1.50  per  ton  of  gold  mined. 

NEEDED    REFORMS. 

The  mining  economies  which  Mr.  Hammond 
hopes  to  see  effected  by  the  removal  of  the 
present  abuses  will  be  in  connection  with  the 
cheapening  of  costs  of  mining  supplies,  especially 
of  dynamite  ;  * '  with  the  suppression  of  the 
traflBc  in  stolen  amalgam  and  gold  ;  and  with  the 
improvement  in  the  labor  situation,  with  which 
is  closely  connected  the  regulation  of  the  traffic 
in  liquor,  which,  as  it  has  been  illicitly  carried 
on,  has  been  a  costly  item  to  the  mining  com- 
panies and  the  cause,  as  well,  of  many  acci- 
dents. The  excessive  cost  of  dynamite  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  requires 
no  additional  comment.  .  .  .  Less  prominence, 
however,  has  been  given  to  the  other  points 
mentioned.  The  traffic  in  stolen  amalgam  and 
gold  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  its  sup- 
pression by  the  cooperation  of  an  honest  and 
competent  government  would  result  in  a  large 
addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  mining  com- 
panies. It  can  exist  only  through  the  neglect 
and  indifference  of  the  government  officials. 
Proper  regulations,  properly  put  into  effect,  with 
a  suitable  detective  force,  would  make  it  as  im- 
possible to  rob  the  gold-mining  companies  as  it  is 
to  rob  the  diamond  mines  in  Kimberley.  Any 
honest  owner  can  readily  account  for  property  of 
this  character,  and  no  other  sh^jiild  be  able  to 
find  a  market.  In  a  great  majority  of  instances 
the  mere  possession  of  such  materials  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  theft ;  but  so  long  as  the  law  is 
lax,  the  police  indifferent  and  dishonest,  and  the 
market  free,  the  companies  must  suffer. 

**  The  labor  question  has  been  of  the' greatest 
importance  in  the  district.  The  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  native  labor  has  necessitated  the  undue 
use  of  machine  drills  in  mining,  resulting  in  the 
breaking  of  a  large  proportion  of  barren  ground 
and  in  the  creation  of  waste  in  the  ore — which 
has,  in  turn,  caused  a  diminution  in  value.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  conditions  heretofore 
existing  no  improvement  in  the  labor  situation 
could  be  expected. 

**The  trouble  is  not  in  any  lack  of  suitable 
material.  Black  labor  is  to  be  had  in  any  quan- 
tity, under  proper  conditions,  and  the  best  of  it 
is  excellent  in  quality.  The  trouble  is  that  con- 
ditions have  been  so  bad  that  none  but  the  low- 
est element  of  the  blacks  would  submit  to  work- 
ing in  the  Transvaal,  and  even  these  hardly  at 
all  except  under  pressure  of  absolute  necessity. 
Abase,  extortion,  enforced  labor  on  the  farms 
without  pay,  trickery,  robbery  of  their  accumu- 
lated earnings  by  Boers — these  have  not  at- 
tracted the  negro  to  the  South  African  Republic. " 


THE  WOMEN  OF  KRUGER'S  PEOPLE. 

THERE  is  an  excellent  brief  sketch  in  the 
January  Ladies'  Home  Journal  of  *  *  The 
Boer  Girl  of  South  Afcica,"  by  Mr.  Howard 
G.  Hillegas,  who  describes  the  Boer  girl  as  a 
daughter  of  solitude.  No  civilized  girl  on  earth 
lives  in  such  a  lonely,  dreary,  uninteresting 
country  as  that  in  which  this  patriotic  child  of 
the  African  plain  is  content  to  live.  Her  near- 
est girl  neighbor  lives  ten  or  twenty  miles  away, 
and  she  thinks  herself  favored  if  she  is  able  to 
see  another  girl  once  a  month.  Mr.  Hillegas 
calls  her  an  ideal  picture  of  womanhood — tall, 
muscular,  and  ruddy-cheeked,  ready  with  rifle  in 
liand  to  aid  her  fatlier  and  brothers  in  their  wars. 

THE    LIFE    OF    A    NOMAD. 

' '  The  Boers  are  a  pastoral  people,  content  with 
the  simple  life  which  their  occupation  carries 
with  it.  Their  country  is  the  veldt,  a  plain  far 
less  interesting  and  beautiful  than  the  great 
Western  prairies  of  America,  and  unrelieved  by 
natural  growths  of  trees  or  shrubs  except  along 
the  water- courses.  In  the  midst  of  this  palling, 
brain -fagging  veldt  the  Boer  girl  has  her  home, 
and  there  she  is  compelled  to  spend  her  life  in 
solitude.  Her  grandmother  was  accustomed  to- 
the  finest  luxuries  and  entertainments  that  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Germany  afforded  in  those 
days — for  the  Boers  come  of  high  lineage — but 
the  Boer  girl  of  to-day  has  seen  nothing  grander 
than  the  simple  attributes  of  life  on  a  South 
African  plain,  and  consequently  she  pines  for 
nothing  better. 

"One-half  of  the  Boer  girl's  life  is  spent  in 
following  the  flocks  and  herds  of  her  father.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  dry  season  the  Boer  farmer 
locks  his  cottage  door  and  becomes  a  nomad.  He 
places  some  of  his  household  effects  in  several 
large  wagons  not  unlike  the  old-time  *  prairie 
schooners,'  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
children,  leads  his  sheep  and  cattle  in  pursuit  of 
water  and  pasture. 

*  *  When  the  wet  season  begins  and  the  nomads 
have  returned  to  their  homes  the  Boer  girl  is 
busily  engaged  in  her  studies,  which,  if  the  fa- 
ther of  the  family  has  realized  sufficient  money 
from  the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep,  are  directed  by 
a  governess  brought  from  one  of  the  towns.  If 
a  governess  is  not  provided  the  mother  teaches 
the  daughter,  and  if  the  finances  of  the  family 
are  too  low  to  allow  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
supplies,  then  the  Boer  girl  has  the  family  Bible 
as  her  only  text-book.  The  Boers  are  as  familiar 
with  the  Bible  as  they  are  with  the  rifle,  and  a 
mother  would  consider  her  daughter's  education 
neglected  if  she  were  not  equally  familiar  with, 
both." 
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THE    AMDBEItENTB   Of  THB   BOER    (IIBL. 

Altliough  there  is'no  opportunity  for  routa  on 
the  veldt,  the  Boer  girl  is  taught  to  dance  by  her 
governess,  and  she  gets  the  out-of-door  exercise 
ol  horseback -riding  and  getting  to  town  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  attend  communion.  She  ia  sup- 
posed to  attain  the  matrimonial  age  about  six- 
teen, and  some  lusty  Boer  youth  who  has  seen 
her  on  these  half-yearly  visits  to  town  will  begin 
to  ride  miles  across  the  plain  to  visit  her. 

A   WEDDING    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

The  Boer  homestead  becomes  a  most  animated 

"  Scores  of  ox-teams  are  scattered  about  the 
surrounding  plain  ;  negro  servants  are  bustling 
around  ;  guns  are  fired  promiscuously  wJienever 
more  guests  arrive ;  dancing,  feasting,  and 
coffee -drinking  are  carried  on  in  the  cottage  and 
everywhere  around  it ;  impromptu  sliooting- 
matches  and  horse-races  are  decided,  and  joy  is 
uDcon  fined. 

"After  the  ceremony  and  after  all  the  guests 
have  kissed  the  bride  and  bridegroom  the  wed- 
ding feast  is  eaten,  and  tlien  tlie  guests  spend 
the  nigjit  in  dancing  and  playing  games.  It 
would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette  for  any  of  tlie 
guests  to  depart  before  tlie  dawn,  and,  indeed, 
the  fiddler's  music  and  the  sound  made  by  the 
dancing  feet  are  often  lieard  until  noon  of  the 
•following  day.  The  wedding  tour  consists  of  a 
journey  to  the  cott^e  and  farm  which  the  bus- 
band  has  secured  from  his  father  and  which 
adjoins  the  old  homestead. 

' '  One  of  the  oldest  Boer  customs  requires  that 
as  soon  as  a  son  secures  a  wife  he  shall  receive 
an  inheritance  of  land  from  his  father,  and 
usually  this  consists  of  a  part  of  the  old  hoim;- 
atead.  After  all  the  sons  in  the  family  iiave 
married  and  received  their  inheritances  of  land, 
it  is  assumed  that  tiie  aged  parents  have  earned 
their  reward,  and  consequently  they  are  provided 
and  cared  for  by  their  cliiidren,  who  entertain 
them  for  specified  lengths  of  time  each  year. 


Ocean,  or  perhaps  » 
European  capitals. 


THE   GIRLS   C 


i   WEALTHIER    FAMILIES. 


■■The  Boer  giri  who  lives  in  the  cities  and 
towns  naturally  has  more  opportunities  than  her 
country  cousin,  and  she  differs  little  from  the 
American  town  girl  except  that  she  uses  the  Dutcii 
dialect  called  ■  Taal. '  There  are  many  wealthy 
Boers  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  daughters  of 
these  can  speak  several  languages  fluently.  They 
are  Bent  to  the  ladies'  seminaries  in  Cape  Town 
and  Grahamstovvn,  can  speak  French,  German, 
and  English,  and  can  play  golf  or  tennis,  as  well 
■  as  the  piano  or  violin.  They  spend  their  vaca- 
tions ax  the  seashore  at   Durban,  on  th(~  Indian 


be  found  touring  in  the 


UADAUE   KHUOER. 

"  The  Boer  girls,  whether  city  or  country  bred, 
find  in  Madame  Kruger,  the  wife  of  the  presi- 
dent, one  of  their  sex  whom  they  adore.  Their 
love  for  the  '  first  lady  of  the  land  '  is  almost 
akin  to  worship,  and  her  picture  is  to  be  seen  in 
a  prominent  position  in  every  Boer  homestead  in 


the  country.  Madame  Kriiger  is  a  typical  Boer 
woman  of  the  older  gonei-ation.  Her  ancestors 
were  well-born  Ilollandei-s  who  went  to  South 
Africa  two  luindi-ed  yeara  ago  to  escape  religious 
persecutions.  Although  the  president  is  several 
times  a  millionaire.  Madame  Kruger  directs  aU 
the  details  of  the  management  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  Pi-etoria,  the  capital  city  of  the  re- 
public. She  has  several  native  servants  to  do 
the  laborious  part  of  the  household  work,  but 
she  insists  upon  preparing  and  serving  her  hus- 
band's meals  and  brewing  his  coffee  without 
assistance  from  any  one, 

"  The  Executive  Mansion  ia  the  rendezvous  of 
every  Boer  who  visits  Pretoria,  and  Madame 
Kruger  shares  equally  with  her  husband  the 
pleasant  task  of  entertaining  all  who  come  in  a 
manner  which  is  highly  grafifying  to  admirers 
of  democratic  institutions,  Tiiero  are  no  social 
distinctions  among  the  Boers,  and  the  couDtiy 
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g^  who  hBfi  never  been  outside  the  boundariea 
of  her  father's  farm  is  on  tlie  same  social  plane 
at  the  Kxecutive.  Mansion  as  the  city  girl  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  Parisian  ladies'  semi- 
nary :  nor  does  the  cily  girl  pretend  lo  be 
socially  superior.  Vanity  is  not  a  cliaractt'ristic 
of  the  Boer  girl  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Jier  love 
of  others  that  gives  her  a  high  place  in  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  have  seen  hci'." 


THE  BOER  AS  A  CAMPAIGNER. 

A  MILITARY  writer  in  Blackwood's  for  De- 
cember gives  some  personal  olraer  vat  ions, 
made  in  the  former  British  campaign  against  the 
Bwrs,  which  throw  light  on  the  methods  of  Boer 
warfare  followed  in  the  present  war. 


Tliif  writer,  while  not  an  admirer  of  the  Boer, 
winwdea  to  him  the  quality  of  pluck. 

■■He  is  fighting  for  all  he  holds  most  ilear, 
an.l  he  is  fighting  on  his  own  dunghill.  lie  is 
u  hard  as  nuts,  has  lived  in  the  ojieu  air  in  the 
most  healthy  of  climates,  and  can  sulisist  on  very 
little.  StripB  of  meat  dried  in  the  sun  are  vitv 
portable  and  do  him  very  well :  if  a  cup  of  coffi« 
is  thrown  in  he  has  luxuries.  He  can  ride  well, 
and  lug  pony  is  his  own,  who  knows  him  and  tiie 


country  as  well  as  hia  master.      He  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  the  ability  to  ride  over 

it  aa  our  hunting  men  have  at  home. 

"Marksmanship,  mobility,  little  or  no  bag- 
gage or  commissariat  train,  an  excellent  country 
for  an  out-of-door  life — all  good  military  condi- 
tions out  of  which  he  has  evolved  his  tactics. 
Tliese  are  never  to  move  in  masses,  to  spread 
over  the  country  like  a  fan,  always  to  make  foe  a 
bowlder,  which  is  easy,  as  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  to  jump  off  his  \toay  when  he  gets  lo  it 
and  take  shelter  behind  it :  he  has  a  rest  for  his 
rifle  and  can  pick  ofi  men  or  horses  or  cattle  at 
his  leisure.  His  pony  has  stuffed  liis  nose  into 
the  grass  behind  the  liowlder  and  is  taking  his 
dinner,  aixl  is  in  no  hurry  about  it :  when  his 
master  is  ready  to  find  another  bowlder  he  will 
be  ready  to  take  him  to  it,  where  he  knowa  that 
he  can  finish  his  meal." 


GUNNERY  TERMS  EXPLAINED. 

MAJOlt-GKNEItAL  MAURICE  contributes 
to  the  Xineteeiitli  Century  for  December  an 
article  on  "Terms  Used  in  Modern  Gunnery," 
in  which  he  gives  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  the 
technical  expressions  of  the  artillerist.  At  any 
other  time  General  Maurice's  article  would  be- 
long to  the  specialist  class  and  would  call  for  no 
special  note,  but  in  view  of  the  bewildering  tech- 
nicalities witli  which  our  war  dispatclies  are  some- 
times filled,  it  will  be  useful  to  quote  his  explana- 
tions for  the  LH.'ne(it  of  tJie  amateur  strategist. 

TUB    USE   OF    KfSKH. 

Tlie  distinction  between  the  ■'  time  fuse"  and 
the  ' '  percussion  fuse  "  is  one  not  always  under- 
stood. Tlie  pei'cussion  fuse  is  meclianically  con- 
trived so  that  when  the  shell  strikes  any  object 
sufficiently  hard  to  stop  it  the  shell  is  exploded 
by  tlie  impact.  Its  use  tlien^fore  presents  no 
difficulty  10  half-trained  gunners.  The  "time 
fuse"  is  a  much  more  delicate  instrument : 

'■It  contains  a  composition  which  burns  at  a 
fixed  rate,  and  the  amount  of  cotriposition  placed 
ready  to  burn  being  imlicated  by  tigures  outside 
the  case  of  tlie  fuse,  it  is  ])ussihle  for  the  gunner, 
who  '  sets '  the  fuse  bi'fore  it  is  put  into  the  gun, 
so  to  regulate  it  that  it  will  explode  the  shell  after 
it  has  traveled  for  a  certain  number  of  seconds  or 
parts  of  seconds  through  the  air.  Tables  have  by 
careful  experiment  been  made  out  which  enable 
us  to  know  how  many  parts  of  seconds  a  fuse 
shoukl  l>e  ailjusted  to  burn  in  order  that  when 
the  shell  is  fired  at  a  given  range  the  fuse 
should  cause  it  to  explode  at  a  given  height 
over  the  enemy  and  a  given  distance  in  front  of 
him." 
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BHELLB   AND   SHRAPNEL. 

"Plugged  shell"  is  the  modern  substitute  for 
the  ■■solid  shot"  of  the  past.  When  it  is  de- 
sirable in  preference  to  bursting  a  shell  to  make 
it  strike  as  a  solid  whole,  then  the  bursting  com- 
position is  extracted,  and  in  order  that  the  shell 
may  be  even  and  heavy  aa  before,  it 
with  some  material  that  would  not  burst  it. 

Shrapnel  in  its  original  foi'm  was  invented  by 
a  General  Shrapnel,  who  during  the  Peninsular 
War  invented  a  form  in  which  it  waa  applicable 
to  the  spherical  shells  then  used  : 

"  Before  Shrapnel  invented  his  shell,  which 
was  loaded  with  a  numMr  of  large  bullets,  in- 
tended to  scatter  among  the  troops  at  which  it 
was  aimed,  the  'common'  form  of  shell  was 
charged  witU  a  mass  of  powder,  and  it  had  two 
effects.  It  broke  up  into  such  large  fragments 
tliat  these,  retaining  most  of  the  velocity  remain- 
ing in  the  shell  at  the  moment  it  opened,  and 
having  a  certain  fresh  force  imparted  to  them 
by  the  charge  within  the  shell,  struck  with  great 
effect  against  any  solid  bodies  with  which  they 
came  in  contact  and  materially  damaged  tliem. 
These  shells  were  thus  very  destructive  to  the 
carriages  on  wliicli  guns  are  carried  in  Uie 
field,  and  even,  if  they  hit  it  fairly,  damaging, 
though  not  so  often,  to  the  gun  itself.  They 
were  particularly  effective  against  buildings, 
earthworks,  and  against  walls  in  which  it  was 
desirable  to  make  a  hole  or  breach.  They  also, 
from  the  large  quantity  of  powder  within  them, 
prodiiced  a  Iwdy  of  flame  which  tended  to  create 
violent  conflagrations  wherever  they  struck  any 
bodies  easily  ignited." 

Shrapnel  as  adapted  to  the  modem  rifled  gun 
has  been  used  to  All  ammunition  wagons  since 
the  Franco-German  War,  which  proved  that  artil- 
lery fire  is  three  times  more  effective  when  di- 
rected against  considerable  bodies  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  than  it  is  against  artillery. 

"Again,  the  experience  of  1870  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  when  properly  used,  artillery 
silenced  other  artillery  more  easily  by  directing 
its  fire  upon  the  gunners  than  when  it  was  aimed 
against  t)ie  guns  or  wagons." 

"CANISTER." 

For  defensive  purposes  every  battery  has  a 
limited  quantity  of  case,  formerly  known  as  can- 
ister.     Of  case  General  Maurice  says  : 

"  This  was  and  is  a  great  defensive  weapon  of 
artillery.  The  case  or  canister  very  soon  breaks 
to  pieces  after  leaving  the  muzzle  of  tlie  gun, 
scattering  tlie  bullets  it  contains  in  n  great  cone 
of  dispersion.  It  is  thus  only  effective  for  short 
ranges  against  bodies  ot  eitlier  cavalry  or  infan- 
"  try    actually   closing    on    to   t!ie  guns  to  attack 


them ;  but  at  these  close  ranges  it  literally 
sweeps  over  all  the  ground  in  front  of  the  guns. 
and  is  appalling  in  its  destructive  power." 


A  "  Creusot  gun  "  is  a  gun  constructed  by  the 
great  French  firm  of  Schneider  k  Co.  and  made 
at  their  works  either  at  Creusot  or  Havre. 
Krupp  guns  are  all  made  at  Essen.  The  Maxim- 
Nordenfelt  is  an  Anglo-Swedish  invention  which 
essentially  consists  in  its  simplest  form  in  firing 
meclianically  the  ordinary  infantry  bullet  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.     The  howitzer  at  the  beginning 


of  the  century  was  used  to  fire  shells  of  large 
diameter,  for  at  that  time  guns  were'cbiefly  used 
for  firing  solid  shot.  In  order  to  i-educe  the 
weight  of  the  howitzer  it  was  made  very  short, 
and  as  this  would  have  caused  a  great  recoil,  it 
was  only  fired  at  high  angles,  and  the  shells 
dropped  on  the  enemy  from  above.  When 
shells  were  adopted  for  ordinary  field  guns 
howitzers  gradually  dropped  out  of  use.  But 
their  use  revived  with  the  invention  of  high  ex- 
plosives, such  as  lyddite  and  melenite,  the  main 
constituent  of  which  is  picric  acid. 

THE    BOER    AND    THE   BRITISH    RinJC. 

General  Maurice  concludes  his  article  with  a  , 
description  of  the  Lee-Enfield  rifle  used  by  the 
.British  troops.  The  Lee-Enfield  differs  from 
the  Boer  Mauser  in  the  following  respect  : 

"While  the  Lee-Enfield  has  a  magazine  which 
is  inserted  underneath  the  body  through  the 
trigger-guard  and  secured  by  a  catch,  and  ii 
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vided  irith  what  is  called  &  <  cut-off '  to  prevent  the 
cartridges  trom  rising,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
simple  breech -loader  for  single  firing  till  the 
magazine,  which  contains  ten  cartridges,  is  or- 
dfli^d  to  be  used,  the  Mauser,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  magazine  which,  though  not  absolutely 
fixed,  is  only  intended  to  be  taken  off  for  clean- 
ing, tt  does  not  need  a  <  cut-off '  to  use  as  a  single 
loader.  The  magazine  contains  iive  cartridges, 
but  whereas  the  cartridges  for  the  Lee- Enfield 
have,  when  the  magazine  is  charged,  to  be  each 
put  in  separately,  the  magazine  of  the  Mauser  is 
filled  at  once  by  placing  against  the  face  of  the 
magazine  a  set  of  five  cartridges  held  in  a  clip 
wliich  falls  off  when  the  cartridges  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  magazine.  Thus  if  each  weapon 
were  at  the  beginning  of  a  fight,  empty,  the 
Uaoser  would  permit  of  more  rapid  fire  because 
it  could  be  loaded  five  cartridges  at  a  time,  while 
the  Lee-finfield  would  take,  cartridge  by  car- 
ttidge,  OB  long  to  load  as  &  single  breech-loader. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  the  times  when  a  very  rapid 
discharge  of  fire  is  desirable  are  not  numerous, 
kud  for  tfiese  the  Lee-Enfield  has  ten  cartridges 
rewly  aglitut  the  Manser's  live." 

niQLISB  AND  DUTCH  IK  THE  PAST. 

AN  extremely  interesting,  but  possibly  for 
EngliBhinen  somewhat  painful,  article  is  con- 
tributed by  Hrs.  John  Richard  Green,  the  widow 
of  the  hiatorian,  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  under 
thia  heading.  She  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
fact  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  England 
treated  Holland  very  much  aa  she  is  treating  the 
Dutch  of  to-day.  The  analogy,  indeed,  between 
the  dispateB  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  those 
of  the  nioeteenth  oentury  in  another  continent  is 
very  doea.  Sven  under  James  1.  the  Dutch 
complained  of  piratical  raids  made  by  English- 
men upon  the  Dutoh  possessions.  To  end  the 
Dutch  dKBcnlty  James  conceived  the  scheme  of 
umezing  Holland  and  proposing  to  divide  her 
territory  between  France  and  England.  "Let 
them  leave  off,"  he  said,  "this  vainglorioas 
thirsting  for  the  title  of  a  free  state,  which  no 
people  are  worthy  of  that  cannot  stand  by  them- 
•dvea." 

OBomrxLL's  designs  oh  Holland. 
Alter  James  bad  passed  and  Charles  had  had 
hie  head  cut  ofi,  the  same  idea  of  annexing  Hoi- 
lioil  bscinated  Oliver  Cromwell  : 

"  The  English  had  naither  considered  nor  ap- 
predited  the  stubborn  love  of  country  and  of 
liberty  that  marked  the  new  Holland.  They 
Wd  to  the  good  old  idea  of  a  petty  people  of 
ibopJcoepen.     Covetous  plane  of  spoliation  re- 


vived. Cromwell,  with  his  head  full  of  schemes 
of  incorporation  for  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Hol- 
land, proposed  to  the  Dutch  in  1651  to  form  a 
more  intimate  and  strict  alliance.  Faeiamaa  tot 
in  unam  gentem,  explained  Thurloe,  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Cromwell.  The  spirit  of  the 
burghers  rose  at  the  hint  of  danger  to  their 
national  freedom.  'The  alliance  proposed,'  an- 
swered De  Witt,  '  between  a  small  state  like  ours 
and  a  great  state  like  England  would  mean  our 
political  extinction.'  With  insolent  and  throat, 
ening  words  the  ambassador  returned  to  England 
and  the  navigation  act  was  passed." 

THE   QUESTION    OT   PARAllOCNTCT   THEN. 

Then,  having  failed  to  persuade  the  Dutch  to 
unite  with  them,  the  English  began  war  with  the 
avowed  object  of  incorporating  Holland  into 
their  monarchy.  Dunkirk  was  the  Delagoa  Bay 
of  the  situation,  and  from  this  Cromwell  hoped 
to  shut  Holland  in,  destroy  her  outlet  to  the  sea, 
and  break  her  commerce  and  her  means  of  life.  It 
is  extremely  curious  to  find  false  prophecies  made 
in  the  seventeenth  century  very  like  those  which 
have  now  driven  the  English  people  into  war 
with  the  Boers.  For  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  the  Dutch,  eager  to  fill  their  pockets,  would 
not  flght.  Cromwell  thought  that  the  war  would 
be  short  and  the  Hollanders  easy  to  settle  down 
with  in  peace  afterward.  All  the  grievances  of 
fifty  years  were  then  gathered  by  the  English  in 
one  black  list.  The  Dutch  sent  embassies  to 
treat  in  the  very  spirit  of  Kriiger  :  '■  All,  all,  alt 
except  the  freedom  of  my  country."  The  Par- 
liament of  England  answered  that  "  the  ex- 
traordinary preparation  of  men-of-war  and  the 
instructions  given  to  your  commanders  at  sea 
give  much  cause  to  believe  that  the  Lord  States- 
Qeneral  have  an  intention  by  force  to  usurp  the  . 
known  rights  of  England  in  the  seae.  Where- 
fore Parliament  must  endeavor  to  secure  repara- 
tion for  the  wrong  already  suffered  and  security 
that  the  like  be  not  attempted  for  the  future. " 

EVEN   CROMWELL   BAFPLEH. 

So  for  the  paramountcy  of  the  seas  the  Eng- 
lish commonwealth  went  to  war  with  Holland, 
Mrs.  Green  says  ; 

"  After  a  year's  war  the  English  proposed  to 
extinguish  the  provinces  as  an  independent  state 
and  absorb  Holland  into  England  '  as  one  people 
and  commonwealth. '  No  alliance,  they  explained, 
but  '  the  making  of  two  sovereign  states'  one,  un- 
der one  supreme  power.'  High  in  spirit  and 
courage,  they  believed  themselves  strong  enough 
to  enforce  any  demands  they  chose  to  make.  But 
they  had  not  reckoned  witi  the  temper  of  Hol- 
land.    The  Dutch  answer  was  given  in  the  battl» 
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of  the  Texel.  <  0  Lord, '  prayed  the  elder  Tromp, 
struck  down  by  a  bullet,  *  be  merciful  to  me  and 
thy  poor  people.'  The  fleet  had  lost  over  6,000 
men,  but  not  a  man  in  the  States  would  hear  of 
the  extinction  of  his  country.  They  refused 
Cromwell's  next  proposal  for  an  alliance  to  divide 
the  world  with  them,  the  whole  of  Asia  for  the 
Dutch,  all  America  to  the  English,  with  Protes- 
tant missionaries  following  their  conquering  fleets 
to  spread  the  faith  of  Jesus.  They  refused  to 
desert  their  Danish  allies  at  his  bidding,  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  to  the  last  man.  This  two  years' 
war  had  exhausted  their  treasure  and  injured 
their  commerce  more  than  the  eighty  years  of 
maritime  war  with  Spain  ;  loaded  the  people  with 
an  unexampled  debt,  closed  their  fisheries,  and 
interrupted  trade  till  3,000  houses  lay  vacant  in 
Amsterdam  alone.  They  were  unshaken  by  ca- 
lamity. The  fury  of  their  patriotism  bore  down 
the  English  ;  and  in  view  of  Dutch  doggedness 
Cromwell  had  to  be  content  with  a  secret  engage- 
ment, for  the  weakening  of  the  Dutch  state,  that 
the  house  of  Orange  should  forever  be  excluded 
from  power.  The  English,  De  Witt  said,  as 
Dutch  ministers  might  have  said  a  hundred  years 
later,  were  always  interfering  in  their  domestic 
concerns,  a  policy  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
parry." 

A    TALE    OF    HEROISM    AGAINST    PERFIDY. 

The  rest  of  the  story  must  be  read  in  Mrs. 
Green's  own  pages.  It  is'  very  unpleasant,  but 
of  fascinating  and  tragic  interest.  Mrs.  Green 
says  that  England's  throwing  over  the  Dutch 
and  adopting  the  cause  of  the  Belgians  was  re- 
garded by  the  Dutch  with  horror  and  by  Europe 
with  astonishment. 

"  England  was  under  special  pledges  to  Hol- 
land, and  a  change  in  mood  entitles  a  state,  no 
more  than  a  man,  to  cast  aside  deliberate  under- 
takings and  solemn  pledges.  In  any  case,  the 
Dutch  have  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  this 
amazing  interposition.  It  rankles  in  their  hearts 
as  a  perfidious  betrayal.  Without  accepting  Ali- 
son's lurid  condemnation  of  Britain's  conduct  at 
the  time,  every  impartial  observer  must  feel  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  the  British  policies  of  1795, 
1815,  and  1830  consistent  on  any  principle  save 
that  of  British  interests  alone.  For  these  inter- 
ests the  Dutch  people  were  thrown  aside  at  one 
time  and  the  Dutch  sovereign  at  another." 

The  whole  history  of  Holland  as  told  by  Mrs. 
Green  is  one  terrible  tale  of  indomitable  heroism 
against  overwhelming  forces — not  against  Eng- 
land alone,  but  against  England  united  to  France. 
It  shows  of  what  stuff  the  men  are  whom  Eng- 
land is  now  fip:hting  in  South  Africa.  They  are 
true  sons  of  William  III. ,  the  Orangeman. 


RUSSIAN  RAILROAD  POLICY  IN  ASIA. 

MR.  R.  E.  C.  LONG,  who  spent  the  first  half 
of  1899  in  Russia,  contributes  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review  an  interesting  and  well-in- 
formed article  upon  Russian  railroad  policy  in 
Asia.  His  paper  is  an  attempt  to  enable  us  for 
the  time  being  to  look  at  the  problem  through 
Russian  eyes.  The  ideal  of  an  Indo-European 
railroad  running  for  the  greater  part  through 
Russian  territory,  which  would  bring  the  Afghan 
border  within  a  week's  journey  of  Moscow,  has 
been  postponed  for  a  time,  but  it  has  not  been 
abandoned. 

RUSSIAN    ANGLOPHOBIA. 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  realization  of 
ihe  scheme  can  be  held  over  depends  upon  what 
Russia  thinks  England  will  do.    Mr.  Long  says  : 

*  *  The  fundamental  fact  of  the  situation  is  that 
of  late  years  Russia  has  been  much  more  fright- 
ened of  English  schemes  than  England  has  ever 
been  of  Russian." 

Of  all  the  dreads  afflicting  Russian  alarmists, 
there  is  none  more  ineradicable  than  the  belief 
that  England  is  about  to  extend  her  Indian  rail- 
road through  Beluchistan  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  joining  Germany  in 
Asia  Minor,  connecting  the  Indo-European  sys- 
tem, and  thus  cutting  Russia  off  forever  from 
Indian  Asia.  This  would  irretrievably  ruin  the 
commercial  prospects  of  the  central  Asian  route. 
*  *  As  the  ultimate  preservation  for  Russia  of  a 
port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  has  become  an  informal 
Monroe  doctrine  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  north- 
westward extension  of  the  Indian  railroad  system 
by  England,  which  is  believed  to  be  imminent, 
would  be  regarded  in  Russian  circles  as  an  irre- 
trievable injury  to  their  influence  in  Asia."  To 
avert  this  disaster,  Russia  can  either  acquire  a 
Persian  port  at  once  and  connect  it  by  rail  with 
the  Caspian  or  she  can  construct  a  central  Asian 
railroad,  connecting  the  Trans- Caspian  system 
with  central  railroads  of  Russia.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Persian  scheme  seem  to  Mr. 
Long  to  be  almost  insuperable. 

SCHEME    OF    A    CENTRAL    ASIAN    RAILROAD. 

Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Russians  will 
carry  out  the  alternative  scheme  of  connecting 
the  central  Asian  railroads  with  the  centrtd 
European  system.  Prince  Hilkoff,  when  visit- 
mg  Tashkend,  declared  that  this  would  be  ac- 
complished in  the  near  future.  To  carry  it  out 
would,  however,  involve  an  expenditure  of 
90,000,000  rubles.  Many  broad  rivers  would 
have  to  be  bridged,  and  there  would  be  consider- 
able difficulty  in  supplying  some  parts  of  the  line 
with  water.     From  the  easternmost  point  of  tiie 
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Byasan-IJral  Railway  to  Tcherdjui,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Bokhara,  is  a  distance  of  1,710  versts. 
Of  this  only  275  have  been  surveyed.  If  the 
line  were  constructed,  a  short  branch  line  of  1 6 
versts  would  connect  the  main  trunk  railroad 
with  Khiva.  If  the  railroad  were  made  it  could 
not  be  worked  on  less  than  an  annual  loss  of 
f{2,000,000  a  year,  although  there  might  be  some 
saving  in  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  troops. 
Hence  from  a  financial  point  of  view  the  line 
would  not  pay,  but  the  scheme,  if  carried  out, 
would  exert  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  balance 
of  power  of  Asia,  and  bring  the  Russian  armies 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Persian,  Afghan, 
and  Chinese  frontiers  a  few  days  after  leaving 
Moscow.  There  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  at  present 
waste  land  could  lead  to  great  developments,  for 
the  natural  resources  of  the  territory  are  great. 
Mr.  Long  thinks  *  *  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  direct  connection  of  European  Rus- 
sia with  her  central  Asian  connections  would 
result  in  such  an  increase  of  trade  as  would  wipe 
oat  any  initial  deficit  and  yield  a  considerable  re- 
sult." 

The  Russians,  however,  imagine  that  if  the 
central  railroad  were  constructed  it  would  enable 
them  to  gain  a  market  for  their  manufactures  in 
India,  but  they  are  haunted  by  a  dread  that  it 
might  have  the  opposite  effect  of  enabling  Eng. 
lish  goods  to  capture  the  central  Asian  markets 
through  India.  Mr.  Long  himself  rather  favors 
the  construction  of  the  line  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  facilitate  inter- communication  between 
Russians  and  English,  and  so  remove  gross  preju- 
dices and  misrepresentations  employed  by  panic. 
mongers  on  both  sides  to  damage  the  interests 
they  profess  to  defend. 


A  WORTHLESS  KING. 

IT  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  royal  caste  that 
among  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe 
only  one  can  be  regarded  as  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  high  position  bestowed  on  him  by  destiny. 
M.  Malet  contributes  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  a  ter- 
rible indictment  of  King  Milan  of  Servia. 

Unfortunately  Milan  succeeded,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  a  really  admirable  ruler,  Prince 
Michael  Obrenowitz,  who  was  massacred  on  June 
10,  1868.  <*That  day,'*  says  the  writer  signifi- 
ctntlyi  <  <  stands  out  in  Servian  history  as  a  day 
doubly  cursed,  for  on  it  an  admirable  sovereign 
disappeared  and  Servia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
'  During  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign 
was  very  fairly  ruled  by  a  regency,  and 
fliiee  yeans  after  he  was  prince  regnant  in  fact  as 
wA  as  in  name.     Milan  married,  at  the  age  of 


twenty,  the  beautiful  young  Russian  girl,  Natalie 
Kechko,  to  whom  his  horrible  conduct  has  been 
one  of  the  reasons  why  King  Milan  is  execrated 
by  all  those  familiar  with  his  life. 

Seven  years  after  his  marriage  Milan  changed 
his  title  from  prince  to  that  of  king  ;  six  years 
later  he  himself  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  his 
marriage,  and  in  the  March  of  1889  he  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  only  child,  who  was  proclaimed 
king  under  the  title  of  Alexander  I.  Within 
two  years,  however,  he  was  back  again  in  Servia, 
penniless  and  determined  to  make  himself  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible.  The  regency  gave  him 
|;20 0,000  and  he  went  away,  promising  never  to 
return  again.  A  year  later  he  extracted  from 
the  unfortunate  Servian  Government  $400,000, 
renouncing  in  exchange  all  his  rights,  not  only 
as  a  member  of  the  royal  house,  but  also  those  of 
a  Servian  subject.  In  1893  he  patched  up  some 
kind  of  reconciliation  with  his  long-suffering 
wife  ;  a  year  later  he'  broke  his  word  and  came 
back  to  Belgrade.  He  then  managed  to  per- 
suade his  son  to  allow  him  to  assume  the  title  of 
king-father.  During  the  last  two  years  he  has 
become  commander-in-chief  of  the  Servian  army. 

M.  Malet  in  one  paragraph  shows  to  what 
straits  a  continental  ruler  can  reduce  a  kingdom. 
During  the  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
King  Milan  actually  governed  Servia — that  is, 
seventeen  years — four  hundred  miles  of  railroad 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Nisch  district  is  all 
that  he  can  point  to  in  the  way  of  achievement. 
He  was  defeated  in  each  of  the  three  wars  he 
undertook,  and  he  created  a  public  debt  of  $51,- 
000,000,  and  this  although  before  his  accession 
Servia  was  without  this  modern  incubus. 

Curiously  enough.  King  Milan  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent man  ;  he  possesses  wonderful  powers  of 
assimilation  ;  he  is  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
the  progress  of  modern  science  ;  and.  his  man. 
ners  are  considered  to  be  quite  charming.  No 
one  knows  Servia  better  than  he  does  himself, 
but  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  completely 
lacking  in  moral  sense  ;  his  conscience  has  never 
been  educated.  Although  his  conduct  to  his 
wife  has  been  outrageous,  he  has  again  and  again 
made  attempts  to  pave  the  way  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion,  but  while  actually  writing  her  the  most 
touching  letters  imploring  her  forgiveness,  he 
was  inditing  others  in  which  he  gave  a  fearful 
account  of  her  supposed  unkindness  and  cruelty. 

At  one  time  the  present  King  Alexander 
seemed  to  have  a  splendid  and  happy  future 
opening  before  him.  He  had  been  very  care- 
fully brought  up  by  his  mother,  he  was  popular 
with  his  people,  and  all  would  have  ^  gone  well 
had  not  his  father  immediately  considered  how 
he  could  exploit  this  situation  to  his  own  benefit. 
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He  put  himself  into  communication  with  the 
young  King  and  surrounded  him  with  creatures 
of  his  own,  who  assured  their  youthful  sovereign 
that  his  crown  was  in  peril  and  that  a  strong 
radical  party  wished  to  upset  the  dynasty.  King 
Milan  then  arrived  in  Servia  and  became  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  unfortu- 
nate lad,  who  was  thus  unable  to  distinguish 
his  friends  from  his  worst  foes.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  King  Milan  is,  M.  Malet  thinks,  at  this 
present  moment  a  danger  for  the  whole  of  Europe. 


ITALIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AN  article  in  La  Rassegna  Nazionale,  of  Flor- 
ence, in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  to  the 
Italian  hierarchy  in  behalf  of  Italian  Catholics 
in  the  United  States,  contains  interesting  facts 
regarding  recent  Italian  immigration  to  this 
country.  These  facts  are  important,  as  it  is 
generally  known  that  Italy  is  at  present  sending 
more  immigrants  to  tlie  United  States  than  is 
any  other  foreign  country. 

*'0f  229,000  immigrants  who  landed  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  58,606,  or  one- 
fourth,  were  from  Italy  ;  of  230,000  who  landed 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  59,431, 
or  one -fourth,  were  from  Italy  ;  of  the  343,267 
who  landed  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  one-fifth,  or''68,060,  were  from  Italy  ;  of 
280,000  who  landed  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1895,  36,637  were  from  Italy  ;  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  43,966  Italians 
landed  out  of  a  total  immigration  of  314,000. 
For  several  years  the  Italian  immigration  has 
exceeded  the  Irish  and  German  immigration 
combined. " 

The  growth  of  Italian  immigration  to  the  United 
States  appears  from  the  census  statistics,  which 
recorded  only  1,870  Italian  immigrants  in  the 
decade  1840-50,  as  against  307,095  in  1880-90. 
•In  the  whole  United  States  there  were  in 
1890  more  than  250,000  persons  of  Italian  par- 
entage. As  more  Italian  immigrants  have  land- 
ed in  the  last  eight  years  (according  to  the  im- 
migration statistics)  than  there  were  Italians  in 
the  country  in  1890,  the  writer  of  this  article 
assumes  that  the  figures  for  that  year  have  now 
been  tripled,  and  that  at  present  there  are  in  the 
United  States  750,000  persons  of  Italian  par- 
entage. One-third  of  this  number,  he  estimates, 
are  in  New  York  City.  30,000  in  Chicago,  35,- 
000  in  New  Orleans,  100,000  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  25,000  in  Massachusetts. 

LACK    OF    RELIGIOUS   TUTELAGE. 

The  writer's  main  object  is  to  appeal  to  the 
Catholic  authorities  of  Italy  to  come  to  the  aid 


of  their  countrymen  and  coreligionists  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  supply  of  religious  privileges.  He 
shows  that  Italian  Catholics  are  very  inadequate- 
ly provided  with  Italian  priests.  In  New  York 
City  there  is  one  Italian  priest  to  12,000  Cath- 
olic Italians  ;  in  Chicago,  one  Italian  priest  to 
7,500  Catholic  Italians  ;  and  in  New  Orleans, 
one  Italian  priest  to  30,000  Catholic  Italians. 

The  writer  points  out  this  peculiarity  as  to 
Italian  immigration  : 

<*  "While  all  other  immigrants — German,  Irish, 
and  Polish — bring  their  priests  with  them,  the 
Italian  priest  does  not  go  with  his  people.  He 
loves  too  well  the  sunny  skies  of  his  fair  Italy 
to  venture  into  the  missionary  field.  Thus  it 
happens  that  while  there  are  to-day  probably 
750,000  Italians  living  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  not  60  Italian  priests  laboring  among 
them.  At  the  same  time  there  are  more  priests 
than  can  find  occupation  in  Italy,  and  so  many 
churches  there  that  the  Italian  Government  some- 
times uses  them  for  secular  purposes.  One  Ital- 
ian priest  to  every  370  Italians  in  Italy  ;  one 
Italian  priest  to  every  12,000  Italians  in  the 
United  States — that  tells  the  story  I  ** 


THE  SUGAR  SITUATION  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

IN  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  December 
Prof  John  F.  Crowell  describes  the  present 
condition  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  tropical 
countries,  with  special  reference  to  the  European 
competition  of  the  beet- root  product  and  to  the 
probable  effect  of  the  recent  acquisition  of  cane- 
growing  countries  by  the  United  States. 

After  reviewing  the  situation  in  detail  in  these 
various  countries  the  writer  considers  the  part 
which  the  United  States  and  her  tropical  de- 
pendencies are  now  playing,  or  are  about  to  play, 
in  the  development  of  the  cane  industry.  This, 
he  admits,  is  problematic.  It  will  probably  be 
some  time  before  we  shall  be  independent  of  for- 
eign supply  in  meeting  domestic  consumption. 
The  total  product  of  sugar  in  1899  from  all  the 
sources  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 
including  cane,  beet,  maple,  and  sorghum,  is 
barely  1,000,000  tons,  while  the  country  con- 
sumes 2,000,000  tons  annually. 

CANE    SUGAR    IN    OUR    NEW    DEPENDENCIES. 

Production  in  Hawaii  has  been  stimulated 
under  reciprocity  arrangements  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  but  all  her  natural  cane  lands  are 
now  under  cultivation  and  probably  the  limit  of 
production  has  been  reached.  The  annual  prod- 
uct is  now  about  250,000  tons. 

The  Philippines  annually  produce  about  250,  - 
000  tons. 
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*«  Except  in  the  island  of  Negros,  where  Eu- 
ropean mills  exist,  the  methods  of  cultivation  and 
of  manufacture  are  antiquated  and  therefore  ex- 
pensive ;  and  estates  are  small,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  producing  1,000  tons  of  sugar  per  year, 
though  this  is  the  daily  product  of  many  Cuban 
factories.  <The  labor  problem,'  says  Professor 
Worcester,  Ms  a  most  serious  one,'  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  the  natives  of  the  tropics 
can  get  a  livelihood  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  holding  native  labor  to  its  contract.  Im- 
portation of  Chinese  labor  into  the  Philippines  is 
fraught  with  social  dangers." 

In  Cuba,  the  year  before  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  the  product  amounted  to  more  than  1,000,000 
tons.     Last  year  it  was  300,000  tons. 

*  *  In  Porto  Rico  the  sugar  industry  is  nearer 
dead  than  alive  ;  for  though  it  still  yields  annu- 
ally about  50,000  tons,  its  methods  are  as  back, 
ward  as  those  of  most  of  the  older  cane-sugar 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The  land  system, 
the  labor  system,  and  the  transport  facilities,  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  manufacture,  are  such  as, 
under  modern  conditions  of  competition,  must 
bankrupt  any  industry.  The  redeeming  feature 
is  the  presence  of  the  thousands  of  small  peasant 
holdings,  occupied  by  households  accustomed  to 
cultivate  canes. 

THE   LAND    QUESTION    IN   CUBA    AND    POBTO    RICO. 

**  In  Porto  Rico,  as  in  Cuba,  the  sugar  indus- 
try must  be  reorganized  on  a  sounder  economic 
basis  if  it  ever  regains  its  former  prestige.  And 
no  basis  of  development  will  be  solid  which  does 
not  encourage  native  proprietorship  in  land  as  a 
comer-stone.  The  wage  system  cannot  develop 
the  normal  degree  of  economic  resources  in  trop- 
ical labor.  It  may  extinguish  native  labor,  as 
has  been  done  largely  in  Hawaii  in  the  interest  of 
the  sugar  industry,  by  importing  migratory 
hordes  from  whatever  country  is  willing  to  lend 
its  subjects  to  such  exploitation.  But  we  are 
pledged  to  administer  these  islands  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  native  peoples.  Of  all  the  difficul- 
ties m  the  way  of  Cuban  restoration  the  land 
problem  and  the  labor  problem  are  the  most 
formidable.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
coUapse  of  Spanish  dominion  was  equally  the 
coUapee  of  an  old  economic  rSgtmej  tottering  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution  from  exhaustion  of  capi- 
tal and  of  labor,  even  at  the  time  of  its  output 
of  over  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year  (1894- 
95). 

« There  is  as  yet  no  adequate  economic  anal 
jms  of  Cuban  conditions,  furnishing  facts  from 
which  one  could  deduce  the  outlines  of  a  rational 
migar  policy  for  the  United   States  to  follow. 
Yet  tha  writers  of  books  on  Cuba  give  glimpses 


of  conditions  that  clip  the  wings  of  prophecy, 
and  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
short  of  a  thoroughgoing  transformation  of  the 
relations  of  the  people  to  the  land  will  suffice  to 
develop  the  sugar  resources  of  Cuba,  under  the 
quickening  impulse  of  capital.  If,  therefore, 
the  United  States  proposes  to  administer  her  new 
territory  in  the  interest  of  the  native  population, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  all  economic  interests  above  the  speedy 
exploitation  of  land  and  labor  in  the  interest  of 
immediate  returns  upon  capital.  This  policy 
will  take  time,  policy,  and  faith  as  the  elements 
required  to  relay  aright  the  economic  foundations 
of  agricultural  Cuba.  For  Cuba  is  far  above  all 
else  agricultural,  not  commercial  or  industrial  ; 
and  to  agriculture  must  we  look  for  the  key  to 
the  tropical  sugar  situation,  here  as  elsewhere. 

INTENSIVE    METHODS    OF   CULTIVATION. 

*  *  As  things  stand  now,  Germany  continues  to 
control  the  world's  sugar  situation — not  because 
of  any  superiority  over  the  tropics  in  machinery, 
nor  because  of  the  advantage  of  fiscal  bounties 
over  tropical  resources  of  the  soil,  but  because 
all  the  natural  advantages  under  the  prevailing 
slipshod  methods  of  tropical  cane  cultivation  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  scientific  meth- 
ods of  European  agriculture  applied  to  beet- 
farming.  When  the  tropics  apply  to  the  culti- 
vation of  canes  (which  covers  half  of  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar)  the  same  degree  of  scientific 
attention  that  has  been  given  to  the  methods  of 
manufacturing  the  canes  into  sugar,  then — and 
not  until  then — need  the  beet-sugar  interests  of 
Europe  look  to  their  laurels  under  the  present 
conditions  of  the  trade.** 


THE  SPEAKER'S  INFLUENCE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

IN  the  Arena  for  December  Mr.  Ewing  Cock- 
rell  describes  the  influence  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  legislation 
as  exerted  in  five  distinct  ways,  which  are  ex- 
plained under  the  following  heads  : 

*  *  1.  Committees. — The  greatest  political  power 
of  the  Speaker  comes  from  his  control  over  the 
committees  of  the  House.  The  power  of  the 
committees  lies  in  the  fact  that  substantially 
every  bill  or  resolution  of  a  legislative  character 
introduced  in  the  House  must  be  referred  to 
some  committee,  and  before  it  can  be  passed  it 
must  be  reported  from  such  committee  back  to 
the  House.  If  the  committee  chooses  it  may 
not  report  the  bill,  and  in  such  a  case  the  meas- 
ure is  practically  dead.  If  it  does  report  the 
bill  and  reports  it  favorably,  the  bill  is  placed  on 
the  calendar  and  has  about  one  chance  in  three 
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of  being  passed — as  the  House  can  pass  in  a 
Congress  only  about  one- third  of  the  bills  re- 
ported to  it  by  its  committees.  The  power  of 
the  Speaker  through  these  agencies  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  making  up  the  committees  he  can 
appoint  whom  he  chooses.  He  can  appoint  men 
wliom  he  knows  to  have  the  same  views  on  cer- 
tain subjects  that  he  has  or  who  he  knows  will 
follow  his  instructions.  Thus  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  Congress  he  may  determine  a  large 
part  of  the  legislation  to  be  enacted. 

**  2.  Recognition. — Of  the  bills  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  committees  it  is  the  Speaker  who  de- 
cides which  shall  pass.  He  does  this  by  recog- 
nizing members  to  call  up  for  consideration  only 
such  bills  as  he  has  approved  ;  and  the  right  of 
the  Speaker  to  recognize  whom  he  will  is  absolute. 
Not  only  is  recognition  the  Speaker's  most  abso- 
lute power,  but  it  is  also  the  most  continuous.  It 
is  exerted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Congress 
and  determines  nearly  all  the  private  and  minor 
legislation.  The  use  of  the  power  of  recognition, 
so  far  as  it  aifects  legislation,  is  modified  by  party 
stress  and  the  personal  wishes  of  the  Speaker.  In 
party  fights  the  power  of  the  Speaker  through 
recognition  rises  immensely,  for  the  minority  is 
absolutely  helpless  even  to  avail  itself  of  the  rules 
unless  it  can  first  get  the  recognition  of  the 
Speaker.  The  use  of  the  right  of  recognition 
varies  chiefly  with  his  personal  will.  As  a  rule, 
the  Speaker  follows  the  wishes  of  his  party  in  the 
House  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  chose  he 
might  easily  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority 
through  his  control  of  recognition. 

<*3.  Order  of  Business. — Besides  the  control 
over  the  order  of  business,  which  the  Speaker 
exerts  through  the  committees  and  through 
recognition,  he  now,  through  the  convenient  and 
effective  Committee  on  Rules,  exercises  a  general 
control  over  all  the  important  business  of  the 
whole  Congress. 

**4.  Decisions  from  the  Chair. — The  Speaker 
decides  all  questions  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
In  general  he  exercises  but  little  influence  over 
legislation  through  this  power,  yet  there  are 
times  when  this  same  power  affects  legislation  in 
the  highest  degree.  For  instance,  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  Mr.  Reed  by  his  parliamentary 
ruling  determined  a  very  large  part  of  the  legis- 
lation of  that  Congress. 

*'  5.  Personal  Influence. — The  Speaker  exer- 
cises a  great  deal  of  influence  as  a  man.  Of 
course,  the  amount  of  legislation  thus  determined 
depends  entirely  upon  the  Speaker's  personal 
ability.  This  direct  influence  is  exerted  chiefly 
in  controlling  the  reports  of  committees  and  in 
deciding  with  other  leaders  what  measures  shall 
be  passed  during  the  Congress.'' 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TRUST. 

IN  the  Forum  for  December  Prof.  Edward  W. 
Bemis  writes  on  ' '  The  Trust  Problem — Its 
Real  Nature,"  offering  the  following  explanation 
of  the  development  in  modern  business  life  of 
the  tendency  to  capitalistic  combination  : 

*'  Until  recently  the  tendency  of  competition 
to  reduce  prices  has  been  met  by  the  ability  of 
the  competitors,  in  considerable  degree,  to  turn 
to  other  lines  of  business,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the 
capital  in  an  old  business  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
so  overdone  as  to  be  unprofitable.  A  diminu- 
tion of  output  would  then  restore  prices  to  such 
a  level  as  to  yield  the  normal  profits  that  similar 
capital,  risk,  and  ability  could  command  else- 
where. This  competition,  albeit  with  many  jars 
and  jolts,  has  been  the  general  characteristic  of 
business  for  this  entire  century,  and  has  given 
the  economist  his  well-known  ideas  of  its  general 
beneficent  character. 

* '  Owing,  however,  to  the  growing  specializa- 
tion and  costliness  of  the  machinery  necessary  in 
almost  any  line  of  manufacturing,  it  is  not  as 
easy  as  formerly  to  withdraw  capital  from  an 
unprofitable  business.  Even  the  modem  corpo- 
rate form  of  organization  lends  itself  less  readily 
to  dissolution  or  to  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of 
the  share  of  capital  than  did  the  partnership. 
The  result  of  all  this  can  be  most  quickly  seen 
by  an  illustration. 

DESTRUCTIVE    COMPETITION ITS    RESULTS. 

« '  Let  us  assume  that  in  a  certain  industry  the 
product,  under  normal  conditions,  sells  for  one 
dollar,  and  that  of  this  amount  twenty -five  cents 
is  necessary  to  cover  taxes,  insurance,  deprecia- 
tion, and  interest  on  the  normal  profits  of  such 
business.  •  This  twenty- five  cents  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fixed  charges,  since  they  are  charges 
that  the  plant  is  expected  to  bear  even  when 
idle.  The  other  seventy  ave  cents  of  the  price, 
which  would  include  wages,  fuel,  raw  material, 
etc. ,  and  which  would  stop  if  the  factory  should 
shut  down,  may  be  called  operating  expenses. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  this  line  of  business  is 
in  the  hands  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  powerful 
corporations.  Some  one  of  these — or  its  more 
or  less  reckless  manager — thinking  to  take  aw^y 
business  from  its  rivals  and  ultimately  to  make*a 
good  showing  for  the  stockholders,  may  reduce 
the  price  to  ninety -five  cents,  although  no  better 
able  to  do  so  than  its  rivals.  Unless  the  latter 
immediately  follow  suit  they  will  lose  much  of 
their  business  ;  but  they  will  not  thereby  reduce 
their  fixed  charges.  They  will  therefore  argue 
that  if  they  reduce  their  price  to  ninety-five  cents 
they  will  lose  five  cents  on  every  article  they  sell, 
but  that  if  they  do  not  so  reduce  they  will  lose 
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twenty- five  cents  on  every  article  they  do  not 
sell  within  the  limits  of  their  normal  productive 
capacity.  The  process  is  likely  to  be  repeated 
by  another  cut  to  ninety  cents  in  some  factory. 
This  series  of  reductions  may  continue  until  the 
article  is  sold  for  seventy- five  cents.  In  fact, 
the  price  may  be  reduced  a  little  below  that, 
rather  than  permit  the  skilled -labor  force  to  be 
broken  up  and  the  connection  with  the  markets 
to  be  lost. 

*  <  This  kind  of  competition  is  recognized  by 
the  general  public  as  different  from  the  older 
forms,  since  to  it  are  applied  the  terms  *  war  of 
rates/  *  cut- throat  competition,'  etc.  The  manu- 
facturers in  such  a  situation  recognize  that  it  is  a 
case  of  *  trust  or  bust.  *  There  is  an  almost  irre- 
sistible tendency,  apart  from  the  economies  of 
combination,  for  a  union  of  such  warring  inter- 
ests to  take  place.  At  least  a  partial  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory  of  the  matter  may  be  found 
in  the  generally  admitted  fact  that  competing 
natural  monopolies,  such  as  gas  works,  railroads, 
etc.,  go  through  precisely  this  experience,  and 
that,  after  doing  business  for  hardly  enough  to 
pay  operating  expenses,  are  forced  to  combine. 
Professor  Hadley  well  brought  this  out  years 
ago  in  his  <  Railway  Transportation.**  It  is  be- 
ginning to  be  seen  that  the  same  reason  which 
makes  railroads  combine  to  a  ruinous  point — the 
difficulty  of  withdrawing  capital  once  embarked 
in  any  enterprise — applies  with  more  and  more 
force  to  all  kinds  of  business.  Another  fact 
confirming  the  above  theory  is  the  generally  de- 
moralized, unprofitable  condition  of  a  business 
with  abnormally  low  prices  which  very  often 
precedes  the  formation  of  a  trust." 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  REFERENDUM. 

IN  the  Arena  for  December  Prof.  John  R. 
Commons  shows  that  many  of  the  argu- 
ments commonly  advanced  for  and  against  direct 
legislation  really  miss  the  true  aim  of  the  re- 
form.    He  says : 

<' Direct  legislation  is  not  strictly  a  means  of 
legislation :  it  is  a  check  on  legislation.  But 
none  the  less  it  is  the  most  urgent  proposition 
before  the  American  public.  While  theoretic- 
ally basing  our  Qovemment  on  the  will  of  the 
people,  we  have  been  experimenting  for  a  cen- 
tury to  find  a  machine  that  will  run  itself  inde- 
pendently of  the  people.  But  government  is  not 
merely  a  nice  set  of  checks  and  balances,  of 
vetoes  and  counter- vetoes.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
the  whole  life  of  the  people.  The  executive 
veto  and  the  judiciary  veto  are  irritating  substi- 
tates  for  the  people's  veto.  Yet  too  much  must 
not  be  ezpeeted  from  direct  legislatioju.     It  is  to 


be  classed  not  with  legislation  proper,  but  with 
such  devices  as  the  secret  ballot,  the  official  pri- 
mary, the  corrupt  practices  acts.  Its  urgency  is 
not  as  a  means  of  bringing  in  reforms,  but  as  a 
cure  for  bribery,  spoils,  and  corruption.  These 
are  indeed  the  pressing  evils  of  American  poli- 
tics. No  reform  movement,  no  citizens'  union 
or  the  like,  can  fully  cope  with  them.  A  des- 
potism, a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  or  an  aristoc- 
racy can  be  corrupt  and  survive,  for  it  depends 
upon  the  army.  A  repubUc  or  a  democracy  de- 
pends on  mutual  confidence  ;  and  if  bribery  and 
corruption  shatter  this  confidence,  it  is  of  all 
forms  of  government  the  most  despicable.  It 
can  survive  only  by  the  army  and  the  police. 

THE  ONLY  CUBE  FOR  BRIBERY. 

'  •  The  referendum  is  the  only  complete  and 
specific  cure  for  bribery.  It  alone  goes  to  the 
source  of  corruption.  It  deprives  lawmakers 
and  executives  of  their  monopoly  of  legislation. 
The  secret  ballot,  official  primaries,  civil- service, 
reform,  proportional  representation — these  are 
all  needful,  but  they  leave  to  a  few  the  monopoly 
of  government  and  the  power  to  sell  at  a  mo- 
nopoly price.  If  they  should  all  be  adopted, 
the  immense  interests  dependent  on  legislation 
will  pay  not  less,  but  more  money,  and  will  con- 
trol them.  Even  public  ownership  of  public 
enterprises,  although  it  ultimately  destroys  the 
largest  corruption  fund,  must  first  be  brought 
about  by  legislation  ;  and  this  will  be  the  signal 
for  exorbitant  prices  and  a  carnival  of  bribery 
more  profligate  than  any  hitherto  seen. 

''With  the  referendum  the  use  of  money, 
whether  honest  or  corrupt,  will  be  almost  abol- 
ished. The  main  objection  to  the  referendum  is 
that  it  defeats  sound  reforms  as  well  as  <  jobs,  * 
because  the  people  lack  confidence  in  their  law- 
makers. In  the  long  run  it  is  too  conservative. 
It  will  disappoint  the  radicals  who  now  advocate 
it.  The  conservatives  who  now  oppose  it  will 
be  its  hottest  champions.  The  initiative  will 
give  but  little  help  in  this  direction.  Other  re- 
forms, particularly  proportional  representation, 
are  needed  for  progressive  legislation.  But  that 
is  in  the  future.  Bribery  and  corrupliion  must 
first  be  settled." 

Professor  Commons  calls  upon  all  citizens,  con- 
servative and  radical,  to  unite  on  the  referendum 
— '*  the  only  death-blow  to  bribery."  After  that 
is  secured  the  tenure  of  the  political  machine  and 
the  *<  boss  " — with  no  corporation  funds  at  their 
disposal — will  be  brief  indeed.  We  may  then 
begin  to  agitate  for  positive  reforms.  These  may 
be  accomplished  through  the  initiative— though 
Professor  Commons  admits  that  this  institution 
is  not  an  unqualified  success  in  Switsserland. 
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THE  CRIME  OF  AMERICAN  PARENTS. 

IN  the  January .Xac?ic5'  Home  Journal  Mr.  Ed- 
ward W.  Bok,  its  editor,  expresses  himself 
very  forcibly  on  the  question  of  the  American 
method  of  scliooling  children  under  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  begins  by  asking  if  we  realize  that  at  the 
last  school  term  16.000  children  between  eight 
and  fourteen  were  taken  out  of  the  public  schools 
because  their  nervous  systems  were  wracked 
' '  and  their  minds  were  incapable  of  going  on 
any  further  in  the  infernal  cramming  system 
which  exists  to-day  in  our  schools."  Mr.  Bok 
thinks  that  no  child  should  go  to  school  before 
he  is  seven  years  of  age,  and  he  reminds  us  that 
in  the  succeeding  seven  years  the  rapid  brain 
growth  begins  to  slacken.  '  *  It  was  planned  by 
nature  that  between  the  years  of  seven  and  fif- 
teen the  child  should  have  rest.  But  what  really 
happens  to  the  average  child  at  the  age  of  seven  ? 
Is  he  given  this  period  of  rest  ?  Verily,  no  ! 
He  enters  the  school -room  and  becomes  a  victim 
of  long  hours  of  confinement — the  first  mental 
application,  mind  you,  that  the  child  has  ever 
known."  The  unfortunate  is  compelled  to  spend 
hours  in  study  at  night,  although  warning  has 
been  again  and  again  sounded  that  '  ^  the  fresh 
mental  interest  of  the  child  of  seven  cannot  be 
advantageously  held  for  more  than  eight  con- 
secutive minutes  at  a  time  on  any  one  subject. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  health  of  the  child 
between  seven  and  ten  cannot  stand  more  than 
thirty-five  minutes  of  study  during  any  single 
twenty-four  hours." 

BUSINESS    MEN    AND    GHILDREN. 

**We  are  constantly  admonishing  business 
men  that  they  must  not  continue  their  work 
after  nightfall.  Physicians  warn  men  of  this, 
and  wives  echo  the  warning  to  their  husbands. 
*  Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends '  has  killed 
almost  as  many  men  as  liquor,  say  investigators. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  assertion.  Men  of  com- 
mon sense  know  that  night  work  after  a  day  of 
business  is  vitally  injurious.  Yet  in  their  own 
homes  is  presented  almost  every  evening  the 
sublime  picture  of  children  poring  from  one  to 
two  hours  over  lessons  for  the  next  day.  And 
while  the  lesson  is  to  the  child  exactly  what  the 
business  problem  is  to  the  man,  we  warn  men  of 
mature  growth  against  the  very  thing  which  we 
allow  children  to  do.  What  a  superbly  con- 
sistent people  we  are,  to  be  sure  I  " 

MR.  BOK's  quotum  OP  EDUCATION. 

'*  What  to  demand  of  our  school  system  is  the 
first  step,  and  if  a  child,  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  fifteen^  has  been  taught  to  read  aloud  pleas- 
antly and  intelligently,  to  write  legibly,  to  spell 


correctly,  to  express  himself  clearly  in  a  letter, 
to  count  accurately,  to  use  his  mind  himself,  to 
use  his  fingers  so  that  his  hands  will  be  a  help  to 
him  in  earning  his  living — that  is  all  that  should 
be  expected  of  the  child,  either  boy  or  girl.  That 
is  enough  for  seven  years'  learning  in  the  great 
formative  period  of  life. 

*  *  There  must  be  shorter  hours  and  an  absolute 
abolishment  of  home  study  before  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, and  even  after  fifteen  no  evening  study  be- 
yond  an  hour. 

**Our  children  must  no  longer  be  the  prey  of 
ignorant  and  conscienceless  politicians  who  either 
control  our  boards  of  education  or  are  a  part  of 
them — men  absolutely  unfitted  for  such  work  as 
that  intrusted  to  them. 

*  *  How  to  get  these  reforms  for  their  children 
is  the  next  step.  They  can  come  only  through 
closer  cooperation  of  home  and  school.  The 
teacher  and  parent  must  come  closer  together. 
That  is  the  root  of  the  present  evil.  One  means 
toward  this  end  lies  in  frequent  conferences  be- 
tween mother  and  teacher,  as  is  the  practice  in 
one  school  of  which  I  know.  The' teacher  must 
better  know  the  timber  she  is  seasoning." 


GRANT  ALLEN. 

ONE  of  the  best  articles  in  the  Fortnightly 
for  December  is  Mr.  Le  Qallienne's  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  which  is  based 
on  an  intimate  friendship  of  several  years. 
Grant  Allen  died  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
most  need  of  him,  and  at  the  saddest  time  for 
himself.  He  lived  to  see  not  the  fulfillment  of 
the  civilized  ideals  for  which  he  had  battled  so 
long,  but  the  overwhelming  triumph  of  all  the 
reactionary  ideals  which  he  hated  and  feared. 

A    DISAPPOINTED    IDEALIST. 

*  *  A  democrat,  he  lived  to  see  democracy  once 
more  in  the  dust  and  every  form  of  tyranny 
and  snobbery  firmer  than  ever  in  their*  seats  :  a 
clear-seer  and  far -thinker,  he  lived  to  see  every 
form  of  superstition  reenthroned  and  England 
seriously  dreaming  once  more  of  Rome  ;  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  he  lived  to  see  race  hatred  re- 
vived with  mediaeval  fury  and  narrow  patriotism 
once  more  dividing  nations  ;  a  man  of  peace,  he 
lived  to  see  civil  freedom  threatened  by  a  mili- 
tarism insolent  and  cruel  as  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

For,  first  of  all  things,  he  was  an  idealist  and 
a  man  of  faith  : 

*  *  He  thought  of  the  world  as  composed  of 
human  beings  amenable  to  reason,  ductible  to 
ideals.  Being  himself  a  nature  singularly  adapt- 
able to  the  influence  of  right  thinking,  he  im- 
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agined  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  like  him. 
Of  course  he  knew,  but  in  his  Utopianism  he 
hardly  remembered  sufficiently  that  the  influence 
of  ideas  on  humanity  is  exceedingly  slow  and  la- 
borious and  indeed  superficial.  To  see  the  right 
was  with  him  to  do  it.  To  see  the  wrong  in  his 
own  nature  was  at  least  to  struggle  to  set  it 
right.  His,  in  fact,  was  a  nature  singularly  con- 
formable to  moral  ideas.  But  average  human 
nature  is  not.  It  sees  the  right,  but  its  warm 
life-forces  compel  it  to  do  the  wrong.  As  Grant 
Allen  once  wittily  said  of  a  friend,  humanity 
*  longs  to  be  a  saint,  but  it  loves  to  be  a  sinner. ' 
**  Grant  Allen  had  a  really  enviable  faculty  of 
provoking  the  world  to  throw  stones.  He  was 
like  a  great  speaker.  However  unruly  his  audi- 
ence, he  had  but  to  raise  a  finger  of  audacious 
phrase,  and,  whatever  happened  afterward,  he 
was  heard,^^ 

HIS    FAVORITE    MOTTO. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  Providence 
creates  for  the  especial  purpose  of  differing  on 
every  conceivable  subject  with  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. And  the  measure  of  his  hopes  was  the 
measure  of  his  disappointment. 

Personally  he  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  best  of  men. 

« *  His  favorite  motto  was  <  Self -development  is 
greater  than  self-sacrifice;*  but  when  one  re- 
members the  deliberate  way  in  which  he  sacrificed 
all  his  literary  and  scientific  dreams  to  the  do- 
mestic ideal  and  preached  constantly  in  his  stories 
that  a  man  with  a  wife  and  children  must  be 
husband  or  father  first  and  artist  afterward,  one 
realized  that  when  his  abstract  theories  were  put 
to  the  human  test,  Grant  Allen  considered  first 
the  haman  need  in  the  situation  and  last  of  all 
his  theories.  Moralist  as  he  was,  he  was  far  in- 
deed from  being  a  doctrinaire.  Grant  Allen  was 
tJbo  great  to  tell  lies,  even  white  lies.  He  never 
realised  the  necessity.  He  could  compromise  to 
the  extent  of  doing  brilliantly  the  work  he  hated, 
but  more  he  would  not  do.  No  necessity,  no 
torture,  would  have  persuaded  him  to  deny  or 
suppress  the  truth  that  was  in  him.  He  might 
write  of  something  else,  but  whenever  he  was 
obliged  to  write  of  vital  matters,  whatever  it  cost 
him  he  told  the  truth. 

HIS   CAPACITY   FOB    WORK. 

As  a  literary  workman  Grant  Allen  was  prob- 
ably unequaled.  His  capacity  for  working  un- 
der disadvantages  was  superhuman.  He  could 
Gonoentrate  his  mind  like  Gladstone,  and  no  in- 
temiption  or  disturbance  would  set  him  off  his 

<  *  In  the  mere  mechanical — ^but  how  important  I 


— matter  of  *  turning  out '  his  *  copy '  he  was  quite 
amazing.  Any  one  who  has  stayed  in  his  house 
will  remember  how  his  typewritefir  could  be  heard 
as  you  crossed  the  hall,  punctually  beginning  to 
click  at  9  every  morning,  and  if  you  eaves- 
dropped you  would  seldom  note  a  pause  in  its 
rapid  clicking.  I  don't  think  that  Grant  Allen 
can  even  once  in  his  life  have  '  stopped  for  a 
word.'  Interruptions  made  no  difference.  1 
have  known  him  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
at  the  sound  of  the  luncheon  gong,  and  then, 
having  found  on  repairing  to  the  dining-room 
that  the  gong  was  a  little  premature,  go  back  to 
his  typewriter  and  finish  the  sentence  and  begin 
another.'* 

AS    POPULARIZER    OF   SCIENCE. 

Of  his  services  in  popularizing  science  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  savs  : 

**  He  made  science  clear,  he  made  it  simple, 
he  made  it  interesting,  he  made  it  positively  ro- 
mantic ;  for  he  was  more  even  than  an  apt  ex- 
ponent, he  was  no  little  of  a  poet,  and  those 
who  see  nothing  in  such  books  as  his  *  Evolution- 
ist at  Large, '  *  Colin  Clout's  Calendar, '  *  Vi- 
gnettes from  Nature, '  *  Moorland  Idylls, '  but  clear 
statement  and  luminous  exposition,  do  scant  jus- 
tice to  a  rare  literary  gift  exercising  itself  not 
merely  with  expository  skill,  but  also  artistically, 
upon  difficult  new  material.  More  than  clear- 
ness of  statement  was  needed.  Some  of  the 
dullest  of  writers  are  as  clear  as  they  are  dry. 
Grant  Allen's  individual  clearness  came  of  im- 
agination, as  his  charm  came  of  an  illustrative 
fancy,  and  a  gay  humanity  applied  to  subjects 
usually  immured  from  traffic  with  such  frivolous 
qualities.  Thus  he  not  only  made  knowledge 
delightful  to  know,  but  delightful  to  read.  In 
short,  he  gave  us  something  like  literary  equiva- 
lents of  his  subjects." 

AS   TALKER. 

He  was  one  of  those  instructive  writers  who 
write  best  when  they  think  least  about  it.  It 
was  not  natural  for  him  to  work  self  consciously. 
His  style  was  colloquial  and  effective.  Of  his 
conversation  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  says  : 

*  *  What  an  amazing  talker  he  was  !  No  pose 
talk,  but  talk  easily  born  of  his  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  subject  that  at  the  moment  occupied 
him.  No  more  brilliant  generalizer  can  ever 
have  lived.  Present  him  with  the  most  unex- 
pected fact  or  the  most  complex  set  of  circum- 
stances (as  it  might  seem  to  you),  and  he  had  his 
theory  in  an  instant,  and  was  making  it  as  clear, 
by  the  aid  of  his  marvelously  copious  and  exact 
vocabulary,  as  though  he  had  drawn  it  on  the 
air.    And  bright  things  by  the  score  all  the  way  1 
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His  gift  of  stating  the  most  intricate  matter  im- 
promptu in  a  few  simple  words,  and  of  pouring 
out  the  most  varied  and  profound  learning  as 
though  he  were  telling  a  fairy  tale,  can  hardly 
have  been  equaled  and  certainly  can  never  have 
been  surpassed." 


( I 


COMPLETELY    EMANCIPATED. 


>i 


Grant  Allen  suffered  much  from  critics,  or 
would  have  suffered  much  if  he  had  attached  to 
them  the  importance  they  attribute  to  themselves. 
He  was  fiercely  attacked  for  his  opinions,  but  he 
never  faltered  or  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind. 
The  <  •  Woman  Who  Did "  announced  an  ag- 
gressive new  rule.  It  was  taken  as  a  challenge, 
and  the  furious  attacks  which  it  provoked  are 
the  best  measure  of  its  success. 

**  He  was  the  most  completely  *  emancipated  * 
of  any  recent  English  mind  expressing  itself  in 
literature.  I  never  observed  a  trace  of  that  suc- 
cumbing to  the  inherited  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  even  the  most  *  advanced '  thinkers 
have  developed  toward  the  close  of  life.  He  was 
entirely  devoid  of  any  form  of  'superstition.' 
His  reason  was,  to  the  last,  master  of  the  house 
of  life.  Perhaps  he  saw  a  little  too  clearly,  for, 
as  his  most  famous  protegee  writes  : 

**  *  They  bee  not  clearUest 
Who  see  all  things  clear.* " 


THE  GAIN  TO  ROME  FROM  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

MR.  W.  H  MALLOCK  contributes  an  arti- 
cle to  the  November  Nineteenth  Century 
on  <<The  Intellectual  Future  of  Catholicism." 
He  seems  to  speak  of  himself  at  the  close  as  of 
**one  who  is  not  a  Catholic."  He  mentions  at 
the  outset  the  contrasted  crises  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, when  Christian  theology  vanquished  the 
secular  thought  of  antiquity  and  when  the  secu- 
lar science  of  modern  times  vanquished  Christian 
theology.  Mr.  Mallock  indulges  in  the  word- 
play of  giving  as  the  watchwords  of  these  two 
crises — of  the  first  the  far-famed  cry  of  Julian, 
**Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilean!"  of  the 
second,  **Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galileo!" 
Seemingly  a  third  crisis  is  at  hand — the  victory 
of  evolution. 

THE    BASIS    OF    PROTESTANTISM    ANNIHILATED. 

Mr.  Mallock  has  made  a  discovery  which  im- 
presses him  greatly,  to  the  effect  that  the  cosmic 
and  historical  sciences  do  not  leave  Protestantism 
a  leg  to  stand  upon.     In  his  own  words  : 

*  *  Let  me  sum  up  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
what  science  is  tending  to  do  in  the  directions  that 
have  just  been  indicated,  firstly  with  regard  to 
the  Bible  and  secondly  with  regard  to  Christian 


doctrine.  It  tends  to  annihilate  completely,  in 
the  eyes  of  every  thinking  man,  the  two  great 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  what  is 
called  reformed  Christianity.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  principle  that  the  Bible  contains  in  itself  a 
clear  indication  of  what  Christian  doctrine  is, 
and  is  also  its  own  warranty  that  everything 
which  it  says  is  true  ;  the  second  is  the  principle 
that  if  any  further  guide  is  required,  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  Christ's  ear- 
liest followers,  the  fundamental  assumption  of 
every  school  of  Protestantism  being  that  its  own 
creed  is  that  of  the  first  Christians,  given  back 
to  the  light  by  the  removal  of  the  superstructures 
of  Rome." 

THE    THREE    WITNESSES. 

Mr.  Mallock  calls  in  support  of  this  pronounce- 
ment the  testimony  of  '*  Protestant "  witnesses 
so  diverse  as  Canon  Gore,  Dean  Farrar,  and 
Professor  Harnack.  The  scientific  study  of  the 
story  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  ad- 
mitted to  reveal  in  both  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error  ;  and  the  same  scientific  principles  applied 
to  the  history  of  dogma  show  that  <  *  the  content 
of  orthodoxy  was  only  very  gradually  arrived 
at  by  the  orthodox." 

THE    REAL    CHRISTIAN    ORGANISM. 

Mr.  Mallock  makes  use  of  these  conclusions  in 
Chapter  III. ,  of  which  the  captions  are  sufficient 
indication  :  *  *  Emergence  of  the  necessity  for 
some  living  infallible  authority.  Rome  alone 
can  make  any  successful  claim  to  this.  Absurdity 
of  all  Protestant  theories." 

Chapter  IV.  represents  **the  Roman  Church 
conceived  of  as  a  serio- spiritual  organism  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  all  organic 
evolution."  Mr.  Mallock  appeals  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer*s  philosophy  and  proceeds  : 

*  *  We  have  before  us  in  the  Church  of  Ron^ 
an  organism  whose  history  corresponds  in  the 
minutest  way  with  the  process  of  organic  evolu- 
tion as  modern  science  reveals  it  to  us,  while 
Protestantism  will  appear  as  an  organism  so  low 
down  in  the  scale  that  its  evolution  seems  hardly 
to  have  yet  begun.  It  is  almost  structureless  ; 
it  is  made  up  of  heterogeneous  yet  similar  parts  ; 
it  has  no  single  brain  by  which  the  whole  body 
is  guided,  and  new  sects  are  born  from  it  by  the 
simple  process  of  fission.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
on  the  contrary,  by  a  process  of  continuous 
growth  has  developed,  through  the  differentia- 
tion of  .parts,  an  increasingly  conscious  unity  and 
a  single  organ  of  thought  and  historic  memory, 
constantly  able  to  explain  and  to  restate  doctrine 
and  to  attest,  as  though  from  personal  experi- 
ence, the  facts  of  its  earliest  history." 
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PLATO,    ABI8T0TLE,    SPENCER. 

Mr.  .Mallock  thus  states  his  philosophic  fore- 
cast : 

**  Just  as  Rome  has  absorbed  Platonism  in  the 
fourth  gospel  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  has  absorbed  Aristotelianism  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  so  we 
may  naturally  expect  that  it  will,  in  its  theory  of 
its  own  nature,  absorb  some  day  the  main  ideas 
of  that  evolutionary  philosophy  which  many  peo- 
ple imagine  destined  to  accomplish  its  destruc. 
tion  ;  and  may  find  in  the  Spencerian  philosophy 
a  basis  for  its  own  authority,  like  that  with 
which  Aristotle  supplied  it  for  its  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  *' 

The  personal  attitude  of  the  writer  is  ap- 
parently given  in  these  closing  words  : 

*  *  If  one  who  is  not  a  Catholic  may  venture  to 
give  such  an  opinion,  it  appears  to  me  that,  the 
credibility  of  any  religion  being  granted,  the  in- 
tellectual prospects  of  Christianity  were  never 
more  reassuring  than  they  are  as  now  repre. 
sented  by  the  prospects  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
under  the  pressure  of  historical  criticism  and  the 
philosophy  of  organic  evolution." 


CELESTIAL  FIREWORKS. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  December  con- 
tains a  fascinating  paper,  by  Prince  Kro- 
potkin,  on  **  Meteorites  and  Comets,**  which  does 
a  great  deal  to  compensate  us  for  the  failure  of 
the  celestial  fireworks  expected  in  November  last. 

lonrsoRiTES  as  messengers. 

Meteorites,  as  Humboldt  pointed  out,  are  the 
only  medium  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  brought  into  direct  intercourse  with 
interplanetary  and,  since  their  relationship  to 
comets  has  been  established,  with  interstellar 
space.  They  have,  therefore,  a  fascination  for 
the  ordinary  man's  mind  which  nothing  terres- 
trial can  have. 

**  Clusters  of  those  little  bodies  out  of  which 
both  meteorite  swarms  and  comets  are  composed 
— ^perhaps  vapors  which  suddenly  pass  from  the 
gaseous  state  into  the  solid  state,  as  Daubr^e 
was  inclined  to  think — circulate  in  the  infinite 
space  in  which  the  sim,  with  all  the  planets  at- 
tached to  ity  is  moving.  When  such  clusters 
meet  our  solar  system  in  their  wanderings  they 
enter  it  in  virtue  of  the  attraction  exercised  upon 
them  by  the  sun,  and  they  describe  around  our 
luminary  a  parabolic  curve  which  carries  them 
away,  after  this  short  visit,  back  to  the  unfathom- 
able interstellar  regions.  We  take  notice  of  them 
daring  this  short  passage,  and  as  the  cluster  ap- 
proaches the  sani  and  while  it  flies  roon^pt  at  a 


tremendous  speed  and  becomes  luminous  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  it^  either 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  nebulosity  which  is  only 
visible  through  the  telescope  or  under  the  aspect 
of  an  elegant  tailed  comet  in  which  men  see  the 
announcement  of  coming  misfortunes." 

SHORT -distance   AND    LONG-DISTANCE    METEORS. 

These  we  may  describe  as  long-distance  mete- 
orites. The  short- distance  meteorites  are  those 
forming  a  permanent  part  of  the  solar  system, 
and  are  much  more  modest  in  their  idea  of  space 
and  time. 

* '  The  investigations  which  were  made  with  a 
special  ardor  after  1833  had  firmly  established 
the  fact  that  the  tiny  meteorites  are  grouped  into 
rings  of  different  density,  which  revolve  round 
the  sun,  and  some  of  which  intersect  or  pass  very 
close  by  the  orbit  of  the  earth." 

The  solar  meteorites  make  up  in  speed,  how- 
ever, what  they  lack  in  endurance,  for  they  move 
in  space  at  a  speed  which  is  only  attained  by 
comets. 

TWISTING   THE   LEONIDS*    TAIL. 

When  a  comet  having  wandered  into  our  sys- 
tem is  captured  by  solar  attraction,  it  shows  at 
once  a  tendency  to  segregate  and  split  up  into 
several  comets  or  into  rings  of  meteorites,  which 
tend  in  turn  to  break  up  into  groups,  and  such  a 
process  is  even  now  taking  place  with  the  ab- 
sentee leonids  of  November  15.  Prince  Kro- 
potkin  twists  the  leonids'  tail  with  a  vengeance 
and  holds  up  to  ridicule  their  efforts  to  over- 
whelm the  earth.  The  largest  meteorite  that 
ever  fell  to  earth  weighed  no  more  than  eighteen 
tons,  while  the  tenuity  of  comets  is  such  that 
they  might  easily  be  carried  in  a  sack. 

*•  *  Our  aerial  surroundings  and  the  extremely 
rarefied  gases  which  undoubtedly  spread  far  be- 
yond what  may  be  properly  described  as  the 
earth's  atmosphere  are  a  far  better  protection  of 
the  earth  than  might  have  been  imagined  at  first 
sight.  As  to  the  small  meteorites,  they  certainly 
reach  the  earth  in  formidable  numbers.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  every  year  no  fewer  than 
146,000,000,000  of  them  enter  our  atmosphere, 
where  they  continue  to  float  in  the  shape  of  va- 
pors or  microscopical  dust.  But  if  all  that  dust 
were  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe,  it  would  take  a  hundred  thousand 
years  to  raise  that  surface  by  one  single  inch.'* 

NO   DANGER   FROM   COMETS. 

Though  the  earth  has  more  than  once  passed 
through  the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  chances  of  a  col- 
lision with  the  head  are  extremely  small,  and  if 
such  a  collision  took  place  its  effect  upon  the  life 
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of  our  globe  would  hardly  be  noticed,  while  the 
passage  of  the  earth  through  a  swarm  of  Biela 
meteorites  would  make  at  most  a  slight  change 
in  the  weather. 

THE    MORAL    OF    METEORS. 

The  average  meteorite,  from  the  time  of  its 
entry  into  our  atmosphere,  lives  a  short  but 
brilliant  life  of  a  few  seconds.  Like  those  who 
look  out  for  it  on  earth,  it  passes  quickly  into 
dust.  It  seems  to  differ  from  its  human  ad- 
mirers only  in  its  incapacity  to  do  a  little  harm 
before  it  dies. 

' '  Coming  as  it  does  from  cosmical  space  and  en- 
dowed with  a  tremendous  velocity  of  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  per  second  (to  which  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  itself  must  be  added  if  our  planet 
and  the  meteorite  fly  in  opposite  directions),  its 
considerable  kinetic  energy  is  spent  in  com- 
pressing the  gases  which  it  meets  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  our  atmosphere. 
The  gases  become  incandescent  and  so  much 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  stone  that  the  sur- 
face of  an  aerolith  becomes  glazed,  while  the  tiny 
meteorite  is  entirely  vaporized  before  it  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nothing  but  vapors 
added  to  our  atmosphere  or  some  cosmical  dust, 
such  as  has  been  collected  by  Nordenskjold 
on  the  virgin  snows  of  Spitzbergen,  remains 
after  the  most  brilliant  display  of  shooting  stars.'* 


HOW  STANDARD  TIME  IS  OBTAINED. 

IN  AppletoTCs  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  De- 
cember Mr.  T.  B.  Willson  describes  the  proc- 
ess used  at  the  observatories  for  obtaining 
standard  time. 

The  prevailing  notion  that  the  sun  itself  sup- 
plies the  correct  time  is  shown  by  Mr.  Willson  to 
be  absurd,  since  *  *  the  sun — that  is,  a  sun  dial — is 
only  correct  on  a  few  days  in  each  year,  and 
during  the  intervening  times  gets  as  far  as  a 
whole  quarter  hour  fast  or  slow." 

It  is  true  that  the  variations  in  sun  time  are 
now  accurately  known,  and  it  will  doubtless  occur 
to  many  readers  that  correct  time  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sun  by  making  proper  allow- 
ance, but  here  we  encounter  the  difificulty  of 
observing  the  sun's  position  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness. It  is  far  more  difficult  to  accurately  locate 
the  large  disk  of  the  sun  than  the  single  point 
made  by  a  star,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  as- 
tronomers have  come  to  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  the  stars  for  obtaining  accurate  time.  Now 
as  to  the  method  : 

*  <  There  are  several  hundred  stars  whose  posi- 
tions have  been  established  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy  by  the  most  careful   observations  at  a 


number  of  the  principal  observatories  of  the 
world.  If  a  star's  exact  position  is  known,  it 
can  readily  be  calculated  when  it  will  pass  the 
meridian  of  any  given  place — that  is,  the  instant 
it  will  cross  a  north -and -south  line  through  the 
place.  The  data  regarding  these  stars  are  all 
published  in  the  nautical  almanacs,  which  are 
got  out  by  several  different  observatories  for  the 
use  of  navigators  and  all  others  who  have  uses  for 
them.     These  stars  are  known  as  '  clock  stars. ' 

ACCURACY    IN    CLOCKS. 

'  <  Every  observatory  is  provided  with  at  least 
one,  or,  better,  several  clocks  that  are  very  ac- 
curate indeed.  Every  appliance  and  precaution 
which  science  can  suggest  is  resorted  to  to  make 
these  clocks  accurate.  The  workmanship  is,  of 
course,  very  fine.  What  is  known  as  the  *  re- 
taining click  '  prevents  their  losing  a  single  beat 
while  being  wound.  The  small  variations  in  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  which  changes  of  tem- 
perature would  cause  are  offset  by  compensatiwi. 
The  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  pendulum  bob,  if 
the  weather  grows  warmer,  shortens  the  pendu- 
lum precisely  as  much  as  the  expansion  of  its  rod 
lengthens  it,  and  conversely  if  it  becomes  colder. 
Such  clocks,  too,  are  set  on  stone  piers  built  up 
from  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  wholly 
independent  of  the  building  itself.  Often  the 
clocks  are  made  with  air-tight  cases,  and  some- 
times are  placed  in  tightly  closed  chambers,  only 
to  be  entered  when  absolutely  necessary.  Some 
fine  clocks  even  have  appliances  for  offsetting 
barometric  changes,  but  these  affect  such  clocks 
less  than  other  influences  or  imperfections  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  thus  they  are- sel- 
dom provided  against. 

* '  The  astronomer's  principal  clock — the  one 
he  uses  in  all  his  calculations — marks  what  is 
known  as  sidereal,  not  ordinary,  time.  The 
revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  sets  the  sun 
back  in  its  place  in  the  heavens  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  minutes  a  day,  or  one  whole  day  in  a 
year,  so  that  this  clock,  indicating  star  time, 
gains  this  amount  and  is  only  with  ordinary 
clocks  once  a  year.  After  it  is  once  tidjusted  no* 
attempt  is  made  to  regulate  it  exactly,  as  the  as- 
tronomer would  better  calculate  its  differences 
than  disturb  its  regulation,  always  provided  its 
rate  is  very  uniform  and  accurately  known. 

*  *  One  or  more  of  the  other  clocks,  however, 
are  made  to  show  ordinary  time  and  corrected  by 
observations  taken  every  few  days.  It  is  from 
this  clock  that  the  standard  time  is  sent  out. 

THE  CHRONOGRAPH. 

<  <  It  is  possible  to  connect  any  of  these  clocks 
telegraphically  with   an   instrument  in  the  ob- 
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aervalory  known  as  a  chronograph.  It  consists 
of  a  cylinder  with  a  sheet  of  paper  around  it,  on 
which  rests  a  pen  connected  with  the  telegraphic 
instrument  which  follows  the  beats  of  the  clock. 
The  cylinder  is  turned  slowly  by  clock-work, 
and  the  pen,  carried  slowly  along  by  a  screw, 
describes  a  spiral  on  the  paper  with  jogs  or 
teeth  in  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
caused  by  the  beats  of  the  clock.     In  this  way 
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A  Shobt  Sbotion  from  the  Paper  Band  of  the  Chrono- 

OBAPH  CTUNDER,  showing  TRACINGS  OF  PEN  CONNECTED 

WITH  CIjOCKS:  1,  seconds  of  sidereal  clock ;  2,  both  sidereal 
and eoinmon  clocks;  8-10,  the  tracings  of  the  mean-time 
clock  fall  steadily  behind  the  other ;  11,  sidereal  only ;  12, 
ooiuiect0d  with  observer*s  key.  The  extra  teeth  show  when 
a  star  iMMsed  each  of  the  five  spider  lines.  At  the  extreme 
ril^tis  a  ^^  rattle,**  pat  in  to  show  where  the  observation 
Is  OD  the  cylinder. 

the  astronomer  secures  a  visible  record  of  the 
beating  of  his  clock,  or  rather  of  the  movements 
of  his  telegraphic  recorder.  Thus  if  he  has  an- 
other key  on  the  same  circuit  with  the  clock 
connected  with  his  chronograph  recorder,  and 
should  touch  it  between  the  beats  of  his  clock, 
it  wotdd  put  in  an  extra  jog  or  tooth  on  his 
record,  and  it  will  show,  what  he  could  not  have 
told  in  any  other  way,  in  just  what  part  of  the 
second  he  touched  this  key,  whether  in  the  first 
or  last  part  of  the  second,  and  precisely  how  far 
from  either  end — that  is,  he  can  determine  frac- 
tions of  a  second  with  great  nicety.'' 

OBSERVATIONS   BY   TRANSIT. 

The  astronomer,  in  fact,  has  such  a  key  at  the 
telescope  which  he  uses  to  make  his  observations 
in  taking  time,  so  that  when  he  wishes  to  record 
the  precise  instant  at  which  anything  takes  place 
which  comes  within  his  view  he  has  only  to  press 
the  key  in  his  hand  and  an  extra  tooth  will  be 
pat  into  the  clock's  record,  somewhere  among 
the  regular  teeth  representing  clock- beats.  Thus 
the  instant  of  his  observation  will  be  recorded  in 
the  dock's  tine.     Comparing  this  recorded  tim^ 


of  the  observation  with  the  calculated  time  of  the 
event  observed  as  given  in  the  almanacs,  he  can 
tell  how  nearly  *<  right"  the  clock  is. 

In  making  observations  on  the  *'  clock  stars" 
the  astronomer  uses  a  rather  small  telescope, 
known  as  a  transit.  This  is  placed  with  the 
nicest  accuracy  on  a  north -and -south  line.  It 
can  turn  vertically,  but  cannot  move  sidewise 
out  of  its  line. 

Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
error.  For  example,  the  astronomer  watches  a 
star  as  it  is  carried  by  the  earth's  rotation  past 
five  spider  lines  stretched  across  ihe  *  afield"  of 
his  transit  instrument ;  he  presses  his  key — that 
is,  makes  a  record — as  the  star  crosses  each 
line  ;  he  then  takes  the  average  of  these  five  ob- 
servations. In  addition  to  this,  he  usually  makes 
observations  on  at  least  four  clock  stars,  giving 
him  twenty  observations  to  average  up  and  de- 
termine by. 

*  <  Such  observations  are  made  every  three  or 
four  evenings,  and  thus  the  clocks  are  not  given 
time  to  get  far  out  of  the  way.  It  is  not  usual 
for  a  good  clock  to  show  a  variation  of  more  than 
half  a  second.  If  the  astronomer  finds  that  his 
clock  which  is  sending  the  time  is  running  a 
fraction  of  a  second  slow,  he  goes  to  it  and  lays 
on  the  top  of  the  pendulum  bob  a  minute  clip- 
ping of  metal,  which  is  equivalent  to  shortening 
the  pendulum  an  infinitesimal  amount.  When 
he  takes  his  next  observation  he  discovers  how 
his  clock  has  been  affected,  and  again  treats  it 
accordingly.  Thus  the  time  that  is  sent  out 
automatically  by  the  clock  is  kept  always  correct 
within  a  small  fraction  of  a  second.  Those  who 
receive  the  time  sometimes  arrange  electro -mag- 
nets near  the  pendulums  of  their  clocks,  which 
act  with  the  beats  of  the  observatory  clocks,  and 
their  attraction  is  enough  to  hold  or  accelerate 
the  pendulums  as  needed  to  make  them  syn- 
chronize with  the  observatory  clock. " 


THE  "  HOTTEST  HEAT. 
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IN  the  January  Mc Clure's  Mr.  Sturgis  B.  Rand 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  electrical  furnaces  at  Niagara  Falls,  which 
he  calls  the  hottest  furnaces  in  the  world.  Here 
clay  is  melted  to  form  aluminum,  a  metal  as 
precious  a  few  years  ago  as  gold.  Lime  and 
carbon,  the  most  infusible  of  all  the  elements, 
are  joined  by  intense  heat  in  the  curious  new 
compound,  calcium  carbide,  a  bit  of  which 
dropped  into  water  decomposes  almost  explosive- 
ly, producing  the  new  illuminating  gas,  acety- 
lene. Pure  phosphorus  and  phosphates  are  made 
in  large  quantities,  and  also  carborundum — ^gem 
crystals  as  hard  as  a  diamond  and  as  beautiful 
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as  a  ruby.  An  extensive  plant  is  building  for 
the  manufacture  of  graphite,  such  as  is  used  in 
lead-pencils,  electrical  appliances,  etc.  Graphite 
has  been  mined  from  the  earth  for  thousands  of 
years.  It  is  pure  carbon,  first  cousin  to  the 
diamond.  Ten  years  ago  the  suggestion  of 
its  manufacture  would  have  seemed  absolutely 
ridiculous  to  the  scientific  world.  But  the  new 
heat  intensities  which  electricity  has  made  pos- 
sible produce  graphite  as  easily  as  Mr.  Ar- 
mour's establishment  produces  soap.  Mr.  Rand 
says  that  the  Niagara  Falls  furnaces  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  produce  diamonds  in  quanti- 
ties, *'  but  one  day  they  may  be  shipped  in  peck 
boxes  from  these  great  furnaces.  This  is  no 
mere  dream.  The  commercial  manufacture  of 
diamonds  has  already  had  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  level-headed,  far-seeing  business  men, 
and  it  may  be  accounted  a  distinct  probability." 

THE    SOURCE    OF    THE    HEAT. 

The  Niagara  furnaces  use  in  the  .performance 
of  these  wonders  a  heat  of  more  than  6,500°  F. 
They  have  been  able  to  get  this  intense  energy 
in  manufacturing  forms  through  the  ^ '  chaining 
of  Niagara.'' 

*  *  A  thousand  horse -power  from  the  mighty 
falls  is  conveyed  as  electricity  over  a  copper  wire, 
changed  into  heat  and  light  between  the  tips  of 
carbon  electrodes,  and  there  works  its  wonders. 
In  principle  the  electrical  furnace  is  identical 
with  the  electric  light.  It  is  scarcely  twenty 
years  since  the  first  electrical  furnaces  of  real 
practical  utility  were  constructed  ;  but  if  the 
electrical  furnaces  to-day  in  operation  at  Niagara 
Falls  alone  were  combined  into  one,  they  would, 
as  one  scientist  speculates,  make  a  glow  so  bright 
that  it  could  be  seen  distinctly  from  the  moon — 
a  hint  for  the  astronomers  who  are  seeking  meth- 
ods for  communicating  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars.  One  furnace  has  been  built  in  which  an 
amount  of  heat  energy  equivalent  to  700  horse- 
power is  produced  in  an  arc  cavity  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary  water  tumbler." 

A    THERMOMETER    FOR    6,000°. 

<  *  The  furnace  has  a  provoking  way  of  burning 
up  all  of  the  thermometers  and  heat- measuring 
devices  which  are  applied  to  it.  A  number  of 
years  ago  a  clever  German,  named  Segar,  in- 
vented a  series  of  little  cones  composed  of  vari- 
ous infusible  earths  like  clay  and  feldspar.  He 
so  fashioned  them  that  one  in  the  series  would 
melt  at  1,620°  F.,  another  at  1,800°,  and  so  on 
up.  If  the  cones  are  placed  in  a  pottery  kiln,  the 
potter  can  tell  just  what  degree  of  temperature  he 
has  reached  by  the  melting  of  the  cones  one  after 
another.     But  in  Mr.   Acheson's  electrical  fur- 


naces all  the  cones  would  bum  up  and  disappear 
in  two  minutes.  The  method  employed  for,  in 
some  measure,  coming  at  the  heat  of  the  electric- 
al furnace  is  this  :  a  thin  filament  of  platinum  is 
heated  red-hot — 1,800°  F. — by  a  certain  current 
of  electricity.  A  delicate  thermometer  is  set 
three  feet  away  and  the  reading  is  taken.  Then, 
by  a  stronger  current,  the  filament  is  made  white- 
hot — 3,400°  F. — and  the  thermometer  moved 
away  until  it  reads  the  same  as  it  read  before. 
Two  points  in  the  distance -scale  are  thus  obtained 
as  a  basis  of  calculation.  The  thermometer  is  then 
tried  by  an  electrical  furnace.  To  be  kept  at  the 
same  marking  it  must  be  placed  much  further 
away  than  in  either  of  the  other  instances.  A 
simple  computation  of  the  comparative  distances 
with  relation  to  the  two  well -.ascertained  tempera- 
tures gives  approximately,  at  least,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  electrical  furnace.  Some  other 
methods  are  also  employed.  None  are  regarded 
as  perfectly  exact ;  but  they  are  near  enough  to 
have  yielded  some  very  interesting  and  valuable 
statistics  regarding  the  power  of  various  tem- 
peratures. For  instance,  it  has  been  found  that 
aluminum  becomes  a  limpid  liquid  at  from  4,050° 
to  4,320°  F.,  and  that  lime  melts  at  from  4,940° 
to  5,400°,  and  magnesia  at  4,680°." 


CHIVALRY  AMONG  ANIMALS. 

DR.  "WOODS  HUTCHINSON  contributes  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  December  a 
very  interesting  paper  entitled  <*  Animal  Chiv- 
alry." He  maintains  that  animals  have  a  very 
distinct  and  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  keen  sense 
of  shame  at  failure  to  live  up  to  it.  In  this  paper 
he  describes  the  attitude  of  animals  toward  the 
young  or  the  defenseless  females  of  their  own 
and  other  species,  toward  women,  and  toward 
men.  He  says  it  is  only  a  very  morose  and  ill- 
tempered  dog  who  will  seriously  attack  young 
kittens,  although  they  will  worry  every  full- 
grown  cat  without  mercy.  The  custom  of  de- 
fending younger  or  weaker  members  of  their 
own  species  is  widely  spread  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom.  Catch  a  little  pig,  and  the 
moment  its  squeal  of  distress  is  heard  the  whole 
herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  full-grown  pigs  will  charge 
down  upon  you,  bristles  up,  tusks  gnashing,  and 
fierce,  barking  war-cry  ringing.  If  you  drop 
the  little  pig  and  it  ceases  to  squeal  the  herd 
will  stop  suddenly,  stare  about  them  in  a  dazed 
and  puzzled  manner,  and  then  work  off  their 
excitement  by  fighting  each  other.  On  the  plains 
the  cry  of  the  calf  will  bring  every  horned  ani- 
mal within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  down  upon 
you  fighting  mad. 

Animals,  says  Dr.  Hutchinson,  have  never  yet 
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succeeded  in  absolutely  steeling  their  heart  against 
the  cry  of  infantile  distress ;  man  alone  has 
reached  this  pinnacle  of  virtue.  As  for  polite- 
ness to  women,  animals  carry  this  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent : 

**No  self-respecting  dog  will  bite  a  female, 
except  in  the  extremest  need  of  self-defense  ; 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  lady  herself,  as 
a  rule,  has  no  scruple  whatever  about  punishing, 
to  the  full  extent  of  her  power,  any  individual 
of  the  opposite  sex  that  happens  to  be  inferior  to 
her  in  size  or  strength.  And  indeed,  like  the 
woman  in  the  crowded  'bus,  she  is  inclined  to 
demand  her  privileges  as  rights.  A  vixenish 
female  will  make  more  trouble  in  a  pack  of 
hounds  than  any  three  of  the  sterner  sex,  for 
whenever  dissatisfied  she  hasn't  the  slightest  re- 
serve about  speaking  out  at  once,  and  as  her 
cause  is  extremely  likely  to  be  championed,  upon 
general  principles,  by  some  chivalrous  male,  a 
free  fight  is  frequently  the  result.  So  strong  is 
this  unwillingness  to  '•  strike  a  female '  that  it 
really  becomes  a  most  annoying  obstacle  in  at- 
tempting to  clear  a  neighborhood  of  wolves,  as 
few  male  dogs  will  attack  a  she  wolf  or  in  some 
cases  even  follow  her  trail." 

Dr.  Hutchinson  says  the  same  kind  of  thing  is 
noticed  among  horses.  Savage  farm  horses  that 
cannot  be  worked  alongsidft^f  any  other  horse, 
on  account  of  their  temper,  may  safely  be  yoked 
alongside  of  a  mare.  Mares,  on>the  other  hand, 
will  attack  either  horse  •  or  '  naaW  Without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  but  no  serious  or  retaliatory 
resistance  is  offered  by  the  horse. 


THE  NATURAL  RIGHT  TO  A  NATURAL  DEATH. 

THE  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin's  address  be- 
fore the  American  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation at  Saratoga  in  September  last  is  published 
in  full  for  the  first  time  in  the  St.  Paul  Medical 
Journal  for  December.  This  address  has  been 
the  occasion  of  much  newspaper  comment,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  based,  unfortunately, 
on  imperfect  reports  of  Judge  Baldwin's  re- 
marks. 

The  purpose  of  the  address  was  to  raise  the 
query  whether  the  physician's  aid  in  prolonging 
life  when  debility  or  disease  is  aboat  to  close  its 
coarse  may  not  sometimes  be  pressed  too  far. 

'<  There  are  certain  maladies  that  attack  the 
human  frame  which  are  necessarily  fatal,  and 
others  which  natorally  end  in  a  speedy  death, 
bat  may  be  so  treated  as  to  lead  to  a  protracted 
state  of  weakness  and  suffering  incompatible 
with  any  enjoyment  of  life  or  useful  activity, 
and  from  which  there  can  be  no  real  hope  of 
ultimate  recoyery. 


<<  In  uncivilized  nations  such  diseases  are  of 
short  duration.  They  are  either  left  to  take 
their  course  without  interference  or  the  patient 
is  expedited  on  his  journey  to  the  grave. 

*<  In  civilized  nations,  and  particularly  of  late 
years,  it  has  become  the  pride  of  many  in  the 
medical  profession  to  prolong  such  lives  at  any 
cost  of  discomfort  or  pain  to  the  sufferer  or  of 
suspense  and  exhaustion  to  his  family. 

*  <  The  patient  has  come  to  a  point  where  he 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  eating.  The  throat 
declines  to  swallow  what  the  stomach  is  no  longer 
able  to  digest.  He  craves  nothing  but  to  be  let 
alone.  A  few  hours,  and  nature  will  come  to 
his  release.  She  is  already,  perhaps,  fast  throw- 
ing him  into  that  happy  unconsciousness  of  pain 
which  we  call  lethargy.  It  is  no  time -limited 
disease,  with  a  stated  course  to  run,  after  which, 
if  the  patient  lives,  health  may  return.  The 
vital  forces  have  been  spent.  The  main  spring 
is  broken  and  the  watch  has  run  down.  It  can 
be  made  to  tick  feebly  for  a  minute  or  two  by 
shaking  it  hard  enough ;  but  cut  bono  f  Only 
another  main  spring  can  mend  it.  Only  another 
soul,  another  world,  can  give  value  to  this  human 
life  that  is  ready  to  flicker  out  because  it  is  worn 
out. 

SHOULD    LIFE   BE    ABTIPICIALLY    PROLONGED? 

*  *  The  family  ask  the  doctor  if  there  is  no  hope, 
and  he  responds  with  some  sharp  stimulant ; 
some  hypodermic  injection  ;  some  transfusion  or 
infusion  to  fill  out  for  a  few  hours  the  bloodless 
veins  ;  some  device  for  bringing  oxygen  into  the 
congested  lungs  that  cannot  breathe  the  vital 
air ;  some  cunning  way  of  stimulating  another 
organ  to  do  the  stomach's  work  ;  or  perhaps 
with  strychnine  to  poison  the  fountains  of  life 
into  spasmodic  activity  as  they  struggle  to  reject 
it.  The  sufferer  wakes  to  pain  and  gasps  back 
to  a  few  more  days  or  weeks  of  life. 

**Were  they  worth  the  having?  Do  they 
bring  life  or  a  parody  of  life  ?  Has  nature — 
that  is,  the  divine  order  of  things — been  helped 
or  thwarted  ?  For  the  time,  thwarted  ;  but  not 
for  long.  The  suffering,  or  at  best  the  lethargic 
existence,  has  been  successfully  protracted,  but 
the  body  will  soon  falter  and  fail  in  the  unwont- 
ed functions  forced  upon  parts  of  it  made  for 
other  uses,  and  death  come,  to  the  relief  of  the 
dying  and  the  living  alike. 

'^  Nature  had  kindly  smoothed  the  sufferer's 
pillow  by  leading  the  way  to  that  gradual  ex- 
haustion of  the  vital  powers  which  follows  the 
refusal  of  the  stomach  to  receive  or  to  digest 
food.  To  force  nutriment  into  the  system  in 
such  a  case  through  other  channels  is  simply  to 
prolong  a  useless  struggle  at  the  cost  of  misery 
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to  the  patient  and  to  the  profit  of  no  one  but  the 
doctor  and  the  nurse." 

Judge  Baldwin  should  not  be  understood  as 
decrying  the  use  of  all  reasonable  means  for  the 
restoration  of  health.  Still  less  does  he  advo- 
cate or  palliate  suicide  under  any  circumstances. 
He  says  : 

*  *  Every  man  is  set  on  earth  as  a  soldier  is  set 
at  a  post  of  duty.  Assuming  that  he  has  been 
rightfully  set  there  by  the  will  of  God  or  in  the 
order  of  the  universe,  he  is,  like  the  soldier, 
barred  from  deserting  his  station  until  he  is  re- 
lieved by  the  authority  that  assigned  him  to  it. 
Suicide,  in  other  words,  is  inadmissible,  however 
empty  and  burdensome  life  may  have  become. 

man'.s  duty  in  the  face  op  death. 

<  *  But  the  man  struck  by  fatal  illness  is  called 
off  from  his  post  by  the  power  that  put  him 
there.  He  is,  no  doubt,  under  obligation  to 
aid  nature  in  resisting  the  attack  when  it  comes, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  use  of  the  usual  and  natu- 
ral means  of  defense.  If  its  violence  will  be 
mitigated  by  the  cessation  of  labor,  by  change 
of  diet,  by  change  of  air,  by  the  use  of  medi- 
cines, resort  should  ordinarily  be  had  to  these 
palliations  if  in  his  power.  If  a  recovery  is 
possible  all  means  of  recovery  should  be  ex- 
hausted. 

* «  But  need  he  go  further  ?  Is  he  bound  by 
any  rule  of  religion  or  law  of  conduct  to  swallow 
down  stimulants  the  only  effect  of  which  can  be 
to  excite  the  failing  organs  of  the  body  for  a 
brief  time,  and  a  brief  time  only,  into  an  action 
natural  in  health,  but  unnatural  in  mortal  dis- 
ease ?  Is  not  this  rather  cowardice  than  forti- 
tude? 

<*  The  call  has  come.  The  sentry  is  to  be  re- 
lieved. Not  one  new  sentry,  but  a  dozen  are  ready 
to  take  his  place  ;  for  where  is  the  position  in  the 
world  that  the  world  cannot  well  fill,  and  fill  at 
once,  if  a  vacancy  occurs,  from  a  crowd  of  wait- 
ing applicants  ?  To  hang  back,  to  '  lag  a  super- 
fluous veteran  on  the  stage'  after  hearing  and 
feeling  the  summons  to  go  seems  rather  in  the  line 
of  shirking  one's  duty  than  of  doing  one's  duty. 

' « I  speak  only  of  the  hopeless  case.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  victim  of  a  cancer  which  has 
pursued  its  way  to  the  verge  of  some  vital  organ  ; 
of  the  sufferer  from  consumption  worn  to  a 
shadow  of  his  former  self  ;  of  him  whom,  as  we 
say,  the  doctors  have  *  given  up,'  and  who  is 
simply  lingering  on  the  brink  of  a  kindly  grave  ; 
of  the  old  man  whose  years  have  run  their  course 
and  left  him  no  strength  to  meet  some  malady 
with  which  youth  might  successfully  contend, 
but  under  which  his  life  is  gently  and  painlessly 
ebbing  away." 


the  physician's  point  of  Tiwir* 

The  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Medical  Journal 
says  by  way  of  comment  on  Judge  Baldwin's 
conclusions  : 

<<  The  address  is  an  interesting,  scholarly,  and 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  theoretically  we  can  agree  with  the 
main  conclusion  reached  by  its  distinguished 
author — namely,  that  to  prolong  life  by  a  few 
hours  or  even  days,  at  the  cost  of  much  pain  and 
agony  and  against  the  desire  of  the  sufferer  who 
is  dying  of  a  disease  from  which  recovery  is  im- 
possible,  is  cruelty  rather  than  mercy.  Practi- 
cally,  however,  in  view  of  the  limitations  of  our 
present  knowledge,  we  must  condemn  the  views 
expressed  by  Judge  Baldwin  as  being  dangerous 
and  unscientific.  He  admits  that  *  if  a  recovery 
is  possible  all  means  of  recovery  should  be  ex- 
hausted.'  Who  is  to  decide  whether  or  no  re- 
covery be  possible  in  a  certain  case  ?  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  physician  of  large  experience  who  can- 
not point  to  living  patients  whose  recovery  from 
a  certain  illness  he  had  declared  and  believed 
impossible,  but  who  are  to-day  active,  useful,  and 
happy  citizens.  Even  in  those  dreadful  cases  of 
malignant  disease  to  which  he  refers,  modern 
surgery  is  daily  recording  new  achievements 
where  months  and  even  vears  of  comfortable 
life  have  been  given  to  the  victim  who  had 
been  previously  condemned  to  a  speedy  death. 

<  Never  give  up  your  patient  while  he  breathes  ' 
was  the  advice  of  a  distinguished  surgeon  in  an 
address  to  students,  and  it  is  sound  advice. 
When  medicine  becomes  an  exact  science,  when 
the  physician  can  predict  unerringly  the  outcome 
of  disease  and  can  declare  with  absolute  certainty 
(life  is  certainly  too  precious  to  be  satisfied  with 

<  all  reasonable  possibilities ')  that  death  is  ap. 
proaching,  then  perhaps  it  will  be  right  for  him 
to  *  bow  before  the  awful  will '  and  to  be  content 
with  soothing  the  last  moments  of  him  *  who  is 
simply  lingering  on  the  brink  of  a  kindly  grave.' 
If,  however,  there  is  even  a  remote  possibility  of 
snatching  the  sufferer  from  that  grave  and  re- 
storing him  to  life,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  duty 
of  the  physician  is  clear.     To  all  of  this  we  are 
sure  Judge  Baldwin  will  give  his  hearty  assent ; 
but  we  believe  that  he  has  erred  in  attributing  to 
medicine  an  infallibility  which  she  does  not  pos- 
sess.    In  the  case  of  the  infant,  with  a  congeni- 
tal defect  which  surgery  can  remedy  only  at  the 
expense  of  making  its  life  a  '  daily  and  hopeless 
misery,'  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  the 
surgeon,  as  a  rule,  but  with  the  parents,  and  we 
have  yet  to  meet  the  mother  who  would  not  de. 
mand  the  life  of  her  new- bom  babe,  no  matter 
what  the   circumstances,    or  the   surgeon   who 
would  refuse  it  to  her." 
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A  WOMAN  AS  TIGER  HUNTER. 

LION  HUNTER  is  a  role  which  in  a  figurative 
sense  is  often  attributed  to  women,  but  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  has  distinguished  herself 
as  literally  a  tiger  hunter  and  tiger  killer  still 
awakens  a  sensation  of  novelty.  Isabel  Savory, 
in  the  December  Lady^s  Realm,  reproduces  the 
narrative  of  a  friend,  Miss  Grahame,  to  whose 
rifle  at  least  three  tigers  fell.  It  was  in  a  Dec- 
can  jungle,  with  the  temperature  104°  in  the 
shade,  where  Miss  Grahame  and  two  gentlemen 
friends  went  a-shooting.      She  says  : 

"  I  wore  a  long  thin  coat  and  knickerbockers 
of  green  shikar  material,  a  spine -pad  sewed  in- 
side the  coat  and  another  hooked  outside,  a  huge 
pith  helmet  with  a  wet  rag  inside  on  my  head, 
and  a  pair  of  dogskin  gloves  with  half  the  fingers 
cut  off,  which  enabled  one  to  hold  the  burning 
barrels." 

*<  MY    FIRST    TIGER." 

The  three  hunters  perched  up  in  trees  while 
the  beaters  set  about  beating  up  the  prey.  At 
last  the  tiger  appeared — ''a  picture  of  fearful 
beauty.  He  halted  ten  yards  from  the  captain's 
tree.  The  captain  fired  and  hit  him  in  the  back. 
Then  Miss  Grahame  and  the  captain  both  fired 
and  missed.     Miss  Grahame  continues  : 

**  This  was  too  much.  In  one  moment,  like  a 
flash,  he  darted  round,  galloped  at  the  tree, 
sprang  about  half  way  up,  and  then  swarmed  up 
the  rest  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible.  Shall 
I  ever  know  such  a  fearful  moment  in  my  whole 
life  again  ?  To  see  that  vast  and  terrible  body 
flying  up  the  tree  more  quickly  than  any  cat ;  to 
see  my  poor  friend  jumping  on  to  his  feet,  both 
barrels  fired  and  helpless  !  His  hand  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  machdn,  and  the  tiger's  mouth, 
closing  upon  it,  tore  his  finger  all  down  the  back 
of  it  to  the  bone.  .  .  .  But  at  the  same  time  the 
tiger's  back  as  he  clasped  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
presented  a  diflBcult  but  not  impossible  shot.  I 
had  one  barrel  left.  It  was  about  eighty  yards. 
I  fired,  and  have  never  thanked  Heaven  so  fer- 
vently as  when  I  saw  the  tiger  drop  at  once  to 
the  ground.  But,  with  nine  catlike  lives,"  he  was 
not  dead  ;  he  walked  off  and  disappeared.  .  .  . 
We  dared  not  look  for  him  then  and  there,  dying 
and  savage,  in  such  dangerous  ground.  But 
next  morning  we  found  him  cold  and  stiff.  He 
was  a  magnificent  male  tiger,  very  large  and 
heavy,  with  enormous  paws  and  mustache — a 
splendid  <  great  cat.' " 
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Ten  minutes  after  the  beat  began  * '  Stripes " 
emerged,  going  at  a  great  pace  through  the  un- 
derwood. '^  Miss  Sahib  "  fired  twice.  The  first 
shot  certainly  failed.  *<  He  galloped  off,  roaring 
with  unusual  grandeur."  The  three  hunters 
came  down  from  their  tree  perches,  and  finding 
traces  of  blood,  concluded  that  the  tiger  was 
badly  hit  and  would  be  dead  in  half  an  hour. 
So  they  had  tiffin  and  then  followed  his  track. 
Miss  Grahame  proceeds  : 

* '  Again  we  followed  the  fresh  pugs  (foot- 
marks), and  were  stealing  in  line  through  the 
trees  and  grass  when  our  hearts  stood  still. 
There  was  a  spring,  with  a  hideous  roar  ;  bound- 
ing through  the  cover  with  open  mouth,  his  tail 
lashing  his  sides,  his  whole  fur  bristling,  dashed 
the  tiger  straight  upon  us.  Heavens  !  what  a 
sight  for  our  unprepared  eyes  !  I  could  see  noth- 
ing, owing  to  the  beast's  tremendous  speed,  but 
a  shadowy  form,  with  two  large  lamps  of  fire  ^xe^ 
on  me  with  an  unmeaning  stare  as  it  literally  flew 
at  me.  Such  was  the  vision  of  a  moment.  The 
trees  were  so  thick  I  dared  not  shoot  till  he  was 
close,  for  I  had  time,  even  then,  to  recollect  that 
everything  depended  upon  keeping  cool  and  kill- 
ing him  if  possible.  I  fired  straight  at  his  chest. 
On  he  came.  Again  I  fired,  without  moving  at 
all ;  and  then  instinctively,  almost  miraculously, 
I  darted  to  the  left  as  the  tiger  himself  sprang 
past  me — so  close  that  I  found  his  blood  splashed 

over  my  gun -barrels  afterward.     Captain  F 

had  fired  two  shots  sideways,  one  of  which  missed 
altogether  and  the  other  only  knocked  out  the 
tiger's  canine  teeth.  It  was  an  awful  escape.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  nearest  shave  I  have  ever  had  of 
my  life.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  we  found 
my  tiger  next  morning,  dead.  If  there  is  any 
episode  in  my  life  to  which  I  look  back  with  a 
special  thrill,  it  is  that ;  if  I  have  one  trophy 
now  which  I  care  about,  it  is  his  skin." 

The  third  tiger  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot  by 
Miss  Grahame  from  her  perch  In  the  tree. 


The  next  adventure  described  was  with  a  man- 
eating  tiger.  The  natives  were  surprised  to  see 
1 1  \ii^  Sahib "   preparing  to  join  in   the  hunt. 


A  WOMAN'S  VISIT  TO  MANILA  DURING  THE 

WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

''  XT' RINGSJAA "  (September  30)  contains 
-i-^  an  interesting  article  by  Astrid  Naess 
describing  her  sojourn  in  Manila  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  The  steamer  on  which 
she  had  taken  passage  was  bringing  a  cargo  of 
cement  from  Glasgow,  but  no  sooner  had  it  got 
within  sight  of  its  destination  than  it  was  ordered 
by  Admiral  Dewey  to  make  itself  scarce  at  once, 
with  cement,  passengers,  and  all.  The  captain 
was  beside  himself  with  rage  over  his  fool's 
errand,  but  the  Americans  were  unmoved  by  his 
signaled  entreaties.  There  was  no  help  for  it — 
back  he  had  to  go.     Astrid  Naess,  however, 
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being  a  Norwegian  with  no  small  share  of  the 
Norse  importunity  and  determination,  was  not  to 
be  easily  vauquislied,  and,  bein^  a  woman,  had 
no  mind  to  be  summarily  disposed  of  like  so 
much  cement.  She  had  come  to  see  Manila,  and 
Manila  she  would  see.  Fortunately  the  steamer 
bad  with  it  the  mails  from  lloilo,  and  after  an 
excited  conference  it  was  decided  tliat  they 
should  signal  that  they  had  British  letters  to  de- 
liver. Back  came  the  reply:  **Come  within 
bail." 

This  order  was  at  once  complied  with.  An 
American  oflBcer  now  came  on  board,  but  brought 
with  him  the  strictest  orders  from  the  admiral 
requiring  the  steamer's  departure  without  delay 
with  cargo  and  passengers  ;  only  the  mails  might 
pass.  Astrid  Naess,  iiowever,  was  the  possessor 
of  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Admiral  Dewey 
and  did  not  lose  hope.  Another  passenger,  an 
Englishman,  whose  home  was  in  Manila,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  British  admiral  on  board  the  Tm- 
mortaliU.  He  awaited  the  answer  in  great  sus- 
pense. Himself  married  to  a  Spanish  lady  and 
having  nephews  in  the  Spanish  army,  he  had 
been  intrusted,  partly  through  the  Spanish  con- 
sul-general at  Singapore,  partly  through  the  gov- 
ernor-general at  lloilo,  with  Spanish  telegrams, 
official  dispatches,  and  documents  from  the 
government  at  Madrid  to  Conde  Augustino, 
governor- general  of  Manila. 

*'A    SOFT-HEARTED    LIEUTENANT. 

After  half  an  hour's  suspense  the  admiral's 
adjutant  boarded  the  vessel.  The  admiral  re- 
gretted that  in  view  of  the  dangers  of  war  and 
possible  bombardment  he  could  not  allow  any  la- 
dies on  shore.  All  foreign  and  American  ladies 
had  been  sent  to  Hong  Kong.  He  could  make  no 
exception.  He  could  not  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  looking  after  ladies  under  the  present 
'Circumstances.  Then  a  bright  idea  struck  Astrid 
Naess.  As  the  others  withdrew  she  confided  to 
the  adjutant  with  due  solemnity  the  fact  that 
smuggled  into  the  mail-bagi  i,he  steamer  had 
brought  were  important  official  telegrams  and 
dispatches  from  the  Spanish  Government  at 
Madrid  to  the  authorities  at  Manila.  Her  strong 
American  sympathies  had  forbidden  her  silence 
regarding  these.  The  adjuta-ut  was  startled,  and 
her  reiterated  request  that  she  must  herself  see 
the  admiral  in  order  to  make  other  communica- 
tions was  at  once  complied  with,  the  officer  him- 
self expressing  his  warmest  thanks  to  the  lady 
for  the  information  she  had  given.  Then  only 
were  the  mails  confiscated,  together  with  the  lug- 
gage of  the  hapless  Englishman,  and  Astrid 
Naess  was  forthwith  escorted  on  board  the  ad- 
miral's ship.    Dewey  was  at  first  very  angry  that 


his  officer  had  acted  against  orders,  but  pres- 
ently his  anger  gave  way  to  his  natural  geniality, 
and  what  was  left  of  it  found  vent  in  the  drv, 
half-humorous  grumble  :  **  Ah,  you  are  good  for 
nothing  in  war,  you  damned  soft-hearted  lieu- 
tenant that  cannot  even  withstand  a  woman's 
eyes  !  " 

A    woman's    VICTORY. 

The  victory,  then,  was  the  lady's.  Not  only 
did  she  receive  permission  to  land,  but  the  gal. 
lant  admiral  gave  her  two  of  his  own  officers  to 
escort  her  on  board  the  British  warship  Imnior. 
talite,  which  lay  midway  between  the  American 
station,  Cavite,  and  the  entrance  to  Manila.  All 
the  neutral  foreign  warships  lay  here,  reaching 
far  out  into  the  bay.  There  were  two  French, 
several  Germans,  Austrians  also,  Italians,  and 
Japanese.  The  steamer  which  had  come  to  bring 
cement  co  Manila,  but  had  only  left  a  lady,  was 
vanishing  beyond  the  horizon  when  they  boarded 
the  Immortaliti,  and  the  adjutant  assured  her 
that  now,  indeed,  at  Manila  they  would  have  to 
keep  her. 

The  article  describes  interestingly  and  with 
many  illustrations  life  in  Manila  and  the  charac- 
ter and  customs  of  the  natives.  The  Filipinos 
are  smaller  than  other  Asiatic  races,  but  of 
stronger  constitution  and  extremely  well  propor- 
tioned. There  is  a  bold,  brave,  hearty  boyishness 
about  them,  which  they  keep  even  into  old  age, 
as  they  do  their  jet-black  hair.  They  are  chival- 
rous to  their  women,  who  are  almost  without 
exception  very  good-looking.  The  ladies  of 
Manila,  we  learn,  have  a  curious  fashion.  They 
drive  along  the  Corso  in  the  most  brilliant  ball 
costumes,  decollete,  wearing  no  hat,  and  glittering 
with  jewels  on  head,  throat,  and  arms. 

THE    DRESS    OP    THE    FILIPINOS. 

The  national  dress  of  the  women  is  very  pic- 
turesque— always  low-necked,  showing  off  the 
lovely  throat  and  bust,  and  the  lower  portion 
consisting  of  a  richly  embroidered  long-trained 
silk  skirt.  Even  the  poorer  Filipino  flaunts  a 
richly  embroidered  silk  scarf,  flowinof  sleeves, 
and  a  sweeping  train.  It  is  a  costume  worn  by 
the  very  washerwomen  at  their  work  and  by  the 
market  women,  and  is  undeniably  as  picturesque 
as  it  is  troublesome.  A  heavy  cigar  in  the  mouth 
detracts  from  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex,  but 
adds  a  touch  of  the  humorous.  The  male  Fili- 
pino is  simpler  in  attire,  and  is  generally  dressed 
in  white  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  hat  made  of 
cocodnut  fiber  or  bamboo.  Further  inland, 
where  two-thirds  of  the  natives  are  as  unoiyilized 
as  those  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  he  is  oontent  to 
wear  only  the  hat. 
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THE  LONDON  *'  LEADING  ARTICLE.'* 

THE  '*  leader"  of  the  English  newspaper,  cor- 
responding with  the  <* editorial"  in  our 
American  dailies,  is  the  subject  of  an  entertaining 
essay  m  the  December  CornhtU.,  evidently  written 
by  an  experienced  Lotfdon  journalist. 

The  writer  tells  of  the  delight  he  felt  when  he 
was  called  from  the  reporting  staff  of  a  daily 
paper  to  join  the  editorial  staff — the  little  group 
of  men  who  controlled  the  paper's  policy  and 
daily  addressed  ,**  close  on  100,000  readers," 
which  is  regarded  in  England,  it  seems,  as  a  very 
large  constituency,  although  in  this  country  it 
would  be  considered  as  representing  a  circulation 
of  about  25,000  copies,  which  is  often  exceeded 
by  our  metropolitan  journals.      He  exclaims  : 

<»What  a  position  to  find  myself  in,  to  be 
able  to  preach  to  100,000  readers  every  morn- 
ing  !  No  wonder  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  and  ex- 
ultation, and,  being  very  young  then,  began  to 
regard  myself  as  a  teacher  and  a  prophet  ! 

**  But  first,  as  to  our  procedure  in  selecting 
subjects  for  the  leading  articles.  We  assembled 
in  the  editor's  room  at  the  office  at  3  o'clock 
every  afternoon.  There  were  five  of  us — the 
editor,  the  chief  sub-editor,  and  three  leader- 
writers.  Each  man  suggested  one  or  two  topics, 
and  after  due  consideration  three  of  them  were 
selected.  The  editor,  who  knew  from  experi- 
ence  the  capabilities  of  his  leader. writing  staff 
and  the  subjects  which  each  man  could  best 
wrir«  about,  allotted  the  topics,  and  indicated  on 
broad  and  general  lines  the  views  that  were  to  be 
expressed  in  the  articles. 

REGARD    TO   NEWSPAPER    POLICY. 

*  •  Considerable  freedom,  however,  was  given 
to  the  leader-writer  to  look  at  the  subject  from 
his  own  individual  standpoint,  or,  as  it  were, 
through  his  own  particular  spectacles.  An  arti- 
cle will  be  all  the  more  interesting,  forcible,  and 
convincing,  the  more  the  writer  is  allowed  to 
make  it  the  warm  and  strenuous  expression  of 
his  own  genuine  feelings,  unfettered  by  the  re- 
straining influence  of  the  editor,  who,  as  the 
person  primarily  responsible,  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  more  or  less  cautious  and  circum- 
spect in  committing  the  paper  to  any  strong 
course  of  action  or  declaration  of  principle. 
Hut  there  are  two  things  which  the  leader-.writer 
nmst  always  bear  in  mind  and  which  must  in- 
fluence every  sentence  he  writes.  First,  he 
must  preserve  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
paper,  and,  secondly,  he  must  do  no  violence  to 
the  opinions  of  its  refers.  These,  indeed,  are 
practically  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  for 
the  policy  of  a  newspaper  is  the  policy  of  its 
supporters.     We  know  well  what  line  our  paper 


has  always  taken  in  regard  to  this,  that,  and  the 
other  subject,  and  we  are  therefore  acquainted 
with  the  views  which,  on  these  subjects,  are 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  All  we  strive  to  do  is 
to  say  something  new  on  the  subject,  or  at  least 
to  present  the  old  views  in  a  fresh  guise.  It 
does  not  often  happen,  then,  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  arises  in  the  editorial  staff  as  to  the  line 
which  should  be  taken  on  any  question  ;  but  in 
such  a  contingency  the  jiidgment  of  the  editor  is 
final.  It  is  very  rarely,  indeed,  that  a  new  sub- 
ject arises  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  paper  and  as  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  the  feelings  of  its  readers. 
Such  a  difficulty  arose  in  most  Liberal  news- 
paper offices  when  Mr.  Gladstone  startled  and 
perturbed  the  political  world  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  home-rule  policy  in  1885." 


THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  <  <  LEADER. 
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<*  The  leader-writers,  having  got  their  subjects, 
dispersed  till  10  o'clock,  when,  as  a  rule,  they 
reassembled  in  the  office.  Some  of  them  had 
their  *  leader '  written  by  that  time  ;  some,  per- 
haps, had  not  yet  put  pen  to  paper.  It  all  de- 
pended on  the  topic.  If  the  subject  be  a  parlia- 
mentary debate  or  a  speech  by  a  leading  politician 
at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  evening,  the 
writer  must  of  course  wait  until  the  report  of  the 
debate  or  the  speech  reaches  the  office,  is  put 
into  type,  and  he  is  furnished  with  *  proofs.*  It 
may  be  midnight  before  all  this  is  accomplished  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  writer,  being  able  to 
guess  with  almost  unerring  accuracy  what  the 
leading  politician  will  say  or  what  the  result  of 
the  debate  in  the  House  will  be,  has  thought  over 
the  matter  and  sketched  the  *  leader '  in  outline, 
so  that  when  he  has  rapidly  read  through  the 
*  proofs '  of  the  speech  or  the  debate  and  filled 
in  the  rough  plan  of  his  article  by  one  or  two 
striking  quotations  from  the  speech,  with  appro- 
priate comments  of  his  own,  he  is  able  to  turn 
out  the  article  rapidly  in  its  proper  form  ;  and 
as  it  is  being  written  it  is  taken,  page  by  page, 
to  the  composing-room,  with  the  result  that  the 
writer  is  able  to  see  a  *  proof '  of  the  <  leader '  in 
type  a  few  minutes  after  he  has  completed  it. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  is  a  local 
meeting  or  a  local  event  of  any  kind,  which  is 
reported  in  the  evening  papers,  or  a  topic  which 
needs  reference  to  a  library  for  <  material,'  the 
leader-writer  usually  writes  his  article  at  home 
and  brings  it  to  the  office  at  night.  After  hand- 
ing in  my  *  leader '  I  have  often  had  to  wait  in 
the  office  till  midnight  writing  *■  editorial  notes,* 
or  the  paragraphs,  dealing  also  with  passing 
events,  which  follow  the  leading  articles  in  most 
journals,  or  to  turn  out  another  <  leader. '  " 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  new  features  in  the  January  Century  are 
chiefly  stories.  The  magazine  opens  with  the 
prize  story  in  the  Century's  competition  for  college 
graduates.  It  is  entitled  *'Ouly  the  Master  Shall 
Praise,"  and  is  by  Mr.  Jol^n  M.  Oskison,  a  bachelor  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  and  deals  with  life  on  the 
cattle  ranges  of  the  Indian  Territory,  for  which  scenes, 
of  course,  Mr.  Remington  has  been  selected  to  make  the 
pictures.  The  first  jmrt  of  a  new  serial  by  Mary  Hal- 
lock  Foote  is  entitled  *'  A  Touch  of  Sun,"  and  is  printed 
with  pictures  by  the  author;  while  there  are  short 
stories,  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Mit<;heirs  "Autobi- 
ography of  a  Quack,"  and  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Seton- 
Thonipson's  story  of  a  grizzly  bear's  life.  Gov.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  an  article  on  ''Fellow  Feeling  as  a 
Political  Factor,"  in  which  he  argues  that  any  healthy- 
minded  American  is  sure  to  think  well  of  his  fellow 
Americans  if  he  only  gets  to  know  them,  the  trouble 
being  that  he  does  not  know  them.  It  is  the  lack  of 
this  fellow-feeling  which  Grovernor  Roosevelt  thinks  is 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  party  organizations  of  a  great 
city  and  the  menace  of  all  serious  political  organiza- 
tions. If  these  are  to  be  successful  he  says  they  must 
necessarily  be  democratic,  in  the  sense  that  each  man  is 
treated  strictly  on  his  merits  as  a  man.  The  tendency 
to  patronize  is  fatal. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  AVa.shington  gives  some  notes  on 
"Signs  of  Progress  Among  the  Negroes."  Mr.  Wash- 
ington describes  the  excellent  work  of  his  own  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  and  advocates  analogous  methods  with 
the  800,000  negroes  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Tuskegee  Institute  is  founded  on  the  basis 
of  industrial  education  first.  Mr.  Washington  says 
that  he  does  not  mean  from  his  emphasis  on  the  in- 
dustrial factor  to  protest  that  the  negro  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  higher  interests  of  life,  but  he  does 
mean  that  "  in  proportion  as  the  negro  gets  the  foun- 
dation— the  useful  before  the  ornamental — in  the  same 
proportion  will  he  accelerate  his  progress  in  acquiring 
those  elements  which  do  not  pertain  so  directly  to  the 
utilitarian." 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THERE  are  several  articles  of  timely  interest  in  thQ 
January  Harper's.  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
tells  us  ''What  the  Fathers  of  the  Union  Thought 
Concerning  Territorial  Problems."  Professor  Hart's 
interpretation  of  the  facts  is  shown  in  the  following 
sentence  :  "  The  Senate  and  the  House  of  1803,  the  peo- 
ple of  that  time,  the  experience  of  a  century,  and  com- 
mon sense,  unite  in  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  may  constitutionally  acquire  territory  by  either 
conquest,  purchase,  or  voluntary  cession,  and  that  out 
of  that  territory  may  \ye  created  new  federal  States." 
He  shows  that  as  to  the  question  of  expediency  the 
fathers  of  the  United  States  were  divided,  just  as  men 
now  are  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  annexation  of  ter- 
ritory. Professor  Hart  concludes :  "  Wise  or  unwise, 
t^r  seeing  or  haphazard,  consecutive  or  accidental,  good 
or  evil,  the  policy  of  our  forefathers  was  a  policy  of  ter- 
ritorial extension,  and  they  met  and  supposed  that  they 


had  surmounted  most  of  the  problems  which  have  now 
returned  to  vex  American  public  men  and  to  give  con- 
cern to  those  who  love  their  country." 

Mr.  Sydney  Brookes  discusses  "The  British  and 
Dut<;h  in  South  Africa"  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
but  with  no  great  pride  in  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon 
rule  in  South  Africa,  which  he  calls  a  vast  mu.seum  of 
imperial  blunders.  He  says  South  Africa  shows  what 
must  inevitably  happen  when  foreign  policy  is  made 
the  .sport  of  party  politics,  and  one  government  reverses 
what  another  government  has  declared  irreversible,  and 
no  minister  dare  formulate  or  propose  anything  with- 
out an  eye  to  the  mandates  of  the  people.  Mr.  Arnold 
White  gives  a  very  adequate  description  of  the  actual 
machinery  by  which  modern  England  performs  her 
task  of  colonial  administration,  in  his  article  entitled 
"  The  British  System  of  Colonial  Government."  After 
his  analysis  of  England's  colonial  administration  he 
calls  to  the  attention  of  his  readers  that  there  is  no 
element  conducive  to  success  in  colonial  government 
that  is  lacking  in  American  institutions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  permanent  civil  staff,  guaranteed  as  to  che 
fixed  tenure  of  their  appointments  and  educated  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  public  service.  Mr.  Archibtild  R.  Col- 
quhoun,  in  his  article  on  "  The  Occupation  of  Siberia," 
says  that  there  is  no  reason  why  that  vast  country  need 
longer  be '  a  terra  incognita.  Even  now,  before  the 
completion  of  the  railroad,  travel  is  as  riskless  as  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  Delicate  ladies  have  re- 
peatedly made  the  journey  from  Pekin  to  iA^-Peters- 
burg.  The  public  impression  of  the  hazards  of  Siberian 
travel  is  largely  the  result  of  what  Mr.  Colquhoun 
calls  the  ridiculous  heroics  of  certJiin  travelers,  seeking 
cheap  glory  rather  than  information.  In  this  number 
begins  the  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  under 
the  title  "  Eleanor."  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Albert 
Sterner.  

SCRIBNERS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  number  of  Scribner^s  begins  with  the 
first  installment  of  the  most  Important  feature 
of  the  magazine  for  1900^— Gov.  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Governor  Roosevelt's  histor- 
ical style  is  marked  by  a  quiet  dignity  which  does  not 
lose  the  force  characteristic  of  everything  accomplished 
by  the  dashing  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders.  Much  of 
this  first  chapter  in  the  life  of  Cromwell  is  devoted  to 
an  attempt  to  picture  the  times  in  which  Oliver  lived 
and  their  relation  to  him  as  a  man.  Here  is  Governor 
Roosevelt's  idea  of  his  hero  :  *'  W  hen  Cromwell  grew  to 
manhood  he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  best  type,  of  the  type 
of  Hampden  and  Milton  ;  sincere,  earnest,  resolute  to 
do  good  as  he  saw  it,  more  liberal  than  most  of  his  fel- 
low-religionists, and  saved  from  their  worst  eccentrici- 
ties by  his  hard  common  sense,  but  not  untouched  by 
their  gloom  and  sharing  something  of  their  narrowness. 
Entering  Parliament  thus  equipped,  he  could  not  fail 
to  be  most  drawn  to  the  religious  side  of  the  straggle. 
He  soon  made  himself  prominent,  a  harsh-featured, 
red-faced,  powerfully  built  man,  whose  dress  appeared 
slovenly  in  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers,  who  was  no  <»ator, 
but  whose  great  power  soon  b^;an  to  impms  firieods  - 
and  enemies  alike." 
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Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  writes  on  *' White  Man  and 
Brown  Man  in  the  Philippines,"  from  the  light  of  his  ex- 
perience as  a  war  correspondent  during  the  recent  fight- 
ing. In  contemplating  the  problem  of  managing  the 
Philippines  when  Aguinaldo  is  disposed  of,  he  recognizes 
that  the  real  difficulty  will  be  in  finding  the  right  men  to 
take  the  higher  positions.  Certainly  some  of  the  high 
places  can  be  tilled  from  the  army,  by  men  like  General 
Wood  and  Greneral  Bates.  He  suggests  that  the  minor 
positions  can  be  well  provided  for  bysending  our  young 
college  graduates,  but  warns  us  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  establish  grade  promotions  and  pay  salaries  which 
will  enable  a  young  man  to  keep  his  position  and  to 
look  forward  to  a  decent  pension  after  he  has  served 
thirty  years  in  the  tropical  climate.  Mr.  Palmer  thinks 
that  once  pacified  and  rightly  governed,  it  will  not  need 
more  than  10,000  white  troops  and  15,000  native  troops  to 
garrison  the  islands.  Mr.  Frederick  Irland  gives  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  moose-hunting  in  the  far  northern 
Canadian  woods,  under  the  title  "The  Coming  of  the 
Snow."  The  feature  in  fiction  for  1900,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie's  "  Tommy  and  Grizel,"  begins  in  this  number. 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  describes  the  polite  regions 
of  New  York  in  his  article,  "The  Walk  Uptown,"  and 
the  remainder  of  the  number  consists  of  stories. 


Mark  also  sadly  records  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
failure  to  become  a  horse  doctor,  Stockton's  unfulfilled 
dream  of  being  a  barkeei>er,  and  Cable's  dashed  hopes 
of  becoming  a  ringmaster  in  the  circus. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  very  readable  January  number  of  McClure^s 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Sturgis  B.  Rand  en- 
titled "Hottest  Heat  and  Electrical  Furnaces,"  which 
we  have  quoted  from  in  another  department.  Another 
excellent  essay  of  popular  scientific  value  is  Prof.  Simon 
Newcorfl^s  explanation  of  "How  the  Planets  Are 
Weighed.**  Lieutenant  Peary  gives  an  account  of  his 
Tisit  to  Greely's  old  camp  and  his  latest  work  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Lieutenant  Peary's  plan  on  his  seventh 
voyage,  begun  in  July,  1896,  was  to  remain  in  the  far 
north  until  he  reached  the  pole,  making  a  persistent 
march  toward  it  with  dogs  and  sledges.  He  believed 
that  the  essential  difiiculty  of  carrying  sufficient  fuel 
and  food  for  him  and  the  dogs  to  sustain  them  on  the 
last  stages  of  the  journey  could  be  overcome.  Peary's 
present  winter  quarters  are  at  Etah,  on  Smith  Sound, 
opposite  Cape  Sabine.  He  has  finally  established  a 
base  at  Fort  Conger,  and  this  letter  of  Peary's  describes 
the  condition  of  Greely's  old  camp  at  Fort  Conger, 
which  was  left  on  May  28,  1899. 

The  irrepressible  Mark  Twain  appears  in  this 
number  with  a  contribution  entitled  "My  Boyhood 
Dreams,**  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  bewails  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Howells,  whose  boyhood  dream  was  to  be  an  auc- 
tioneer ;  of  Secretary  Hay,  who  aspired  to  be  a  steam- 
boat mate  on  the  Mississippi,  and  "  in  fancy  saw  him- 
self dominating  the  forecastle  some  day  on  the  Missis> 
sippi  and  dictating  terms  to  roustabouts.  Hay  climbed 
high  toward  his  ideal.  Wlien  success  seemed  almost 
sure,  his  feet  upon  the  very  gangplank,  his  eye  upon 
the  capstan,  his  fortune  came  and  his  fall  began. 

"  Down— down— down — ever  down  :  private  secretary 
to  the  President ;  colonel  in  the  field  ;  charge  d'affaires 
in  Paris ;  chargi  cPaffaires  in  Vienna ;  poet ;  editor  of 
the  Tribune;  biographer  of  Lincoln;  ambassador  to 
England  ;  and  now  at  last  there  he  lies— Secretary  of 
State,  beiid  of  foreign  affairs.  And  he  has  fallen  like 
Loelfer^  never  to  rise  again.  And  his  dream — where 
now  li  ids  dream  f  Gone  down  in  blood  and  tears  with 
the  dmm  of  the  aactioneer." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  January  Cosmopolitan  there  is  a  sketch  of 
"Pushkin  and  His  Work,"  by  Madame  Ragozin,  a 
Russian  lady  of  high  attainments,  who  is  now  residing 
in  New  York  City.  Pushkin  is  very  much  the  national 
poet  of  Russia,  Madame  Ragozin  says.  **Yes,  Push- 
kin is  Russia,  all  Russia,  the  national  poet  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  was  strikingly  shown  during  his  centennial, 
when  each  of  the  numerous  political  and  intellectual 
factions,  from  the  highest  official  circles  to  the  reddest 
radical  cliquas,  claimed  him  for  its  own  and  could  sup- 
port its  claim  from  passages  in  his  works  and  in  his 
life."  Yet  Pushkin's  ancestry  was  not  pure  Russian  ; 
in  fact,  his  great-grandfather  was  a  full-blooded  Abys- 
sinian, stolen  in  infancy  by  .slave  dealers  and  brought 
to  Constantinople.  The  poet's  father  belonged  to  the 
old  Russian  noblesse.  Pushkin  lived  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  court  and  fell  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  in 
an  u^necessary  duel. 

Mr.  John  S.  Fulton's  prize  essay  on  "  The  Home  Care 
of  the  Sick"  contains  a  great  number  of  details  as  to 
the  practical  management  of  cases  of  illness  in  the 
home  which  ought  to  be  valuable  in  every  household, 
and  which,  h^  wisely  says,  are  not  a  substitute  for  the 
technical  expertness  of  the  trained  nurse,  but  are  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  work  of  the  trained  nurse. 
Another  prize  article  is  Mr.  M.  V.  O'Shea's  on  "  En- 
couraging the  Mental  Powers  of  Young  Children."  Mr. 
O'Shea  is  president  of  the  National  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation, and  makes  a  plea  for  the  granting  of  wide  lati- 
tude to  the  imagination  and  impulses  of  children.  He 
attempts  to  show  how  much  harm  may  be  done  and  is 
done  to  the  race  by  repressing  children  and  reproving 
what  we  may  only  think  is  obstinacy  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  docility.  Mr.  O'Shea  says  while  docility  is  oft- 
times  pleasing  to  such  as  have  to  train  children,  be- 
cause it  fiatters  their  pride  in  the  display  of  authority 
and  makes  discipline  easier,  yet  it  is  a  quality  of  mind 
which  needs  to  be  made  more  virile  by  engendering 
initiation  and  independence. 

Mr.  Howard  W.  Bell  contributes  a  readable  article 
with  interesting  pictures  on  *'  Fossil  Hunting  in  Wyo- 
ming," and  Mr.  Kirke  La  Shelle  describes  the  various 
activities  and  audacities  of  *'  The  Theatrical  Advance 
Agent."  

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Munsey's  for  January  Mr.  Frederick  Emory,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  P'oreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Our  Commercial  Expansion"  describes  the  wonderful 
change  that  has  taken  place  within  recent  years  in  our 
position  in  the  markets  of  international  trade,  which 
has  brought  the  United  States  to  be  really  a  world 
power  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  war  and  diplomacy. 
Mr.  Emory  regards  territorial  extension  as  merely  an 
incident  of  commercial  expansion,  which  has  been 
gathering  energy  and  force  for  some  years.  He  thinks 
that  in  spite  of  the  arguments  advanced  to  minimize 
the  value  of  lx)th  the  Latin- American  and  the  Oriental 
markets  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
think  the  trade  of  South  America,  Asia,  and  especially 
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China  is  worth  striving  for,  and  the  average  American 
will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  he  might  as  well  have  his 
share. 

There  are  two  articles  on  the  trust  question,  one  by 
Senator  William  E.  Chandler,  "  Free  Competition  Ver- 
sus Trust  Combinations,"  and  the  second  by  Arthur 
McEwen,  "  The  Trust  as  a  Step  in  the  March  of  Civi- 
lization." The  attitude  of  both  writers  is  fully  indi- 
cated by  their  titles.  Senator  Chandler  believes  in  free 
competition  and  believes  that  trusts  destroy  it  and  that 
they  sliould  be  suppressed.  He  has  no  faith  in  federal 
laws  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  points  out  that 
the  only  dangerous  powers  of  the  trust  are  the  corporate 
powers,  and  as  corporations  are  the  creation  of  the  State 
legislatures,  it  is  to  these  legislatures  that  appeal  should 
be  made  for  defense  against  the  growing  despotism  of 
trusts.  He  argues  specifically  that  a  legislature  may 
provide  that  separate  corporations  shall  not  contract 
with  each  other  for  the  purposes  which  trusts  seek  to 
accomplish  ;  that  it  may  specify  the  business  iu  which 
eveiy  corporation  shall  engage  and  confine  it  to  one 
subject  of  commerce  ;  and  that  it  may  limit  the  capital 
and  debts  of  every  corporation — that  is,  it  may  keep  its 
size  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  dangerous  as  a  destroyer 
of  competition. 

Mr.  McEwen  looks  on  the  trust  as  inevitable  and  as  a 
necessary  and  valuable  outcome  of  modern  industrial 
conditions.  In  their  present  unrestrained  condition  he 
regards  the  trusts  as  the  most  forbidding  and  injurious 
kind  of  socialism,  "the  communism  of'pelf,"  and  he 
thinks  it  obvious  that  this  sort  of  socialism  cannot  be 
endured  in  the  democracy.  However,  he  thinks  the 
trust  itself  points  the  way  to  its  conquest,  and  that  by 
demonstrating  the  power  of  associated  effort  for  busi- 
ness ends  it  is  merely  a  step  toward  a  rational  socialistic 
organization.  A  well-illustrated  article  in  this  number 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  and  its  heredi- 
tary fortune  through  four  generations  of  millionaires, 
and  there  is  an  interesting  description  of  "How  the 
Railroads  Fight  Snow,"  by  Francis  Lynde,  with  capi- 
tal illustrations  from  photographs  taken  in  the  snowy 
fastnesses  of  the  Rockies. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

MR.  JOHN  BATES  CLARK  writes  in  the  Janu- 
ary-Atlantic under  the  title  "Disarming  the 
Trusts."  He  thinks  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  is 
still  uncertain  whether  it  wants  trusts  or  does  not  want 
them  ;  whether  it  should  frame  statutes  that  will  crush 
them  or  merely  try  to  regulate  them,  or  even  let  them 
alone  entirely.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  the  only  practical 
thing  worth  worrying  about  at  present  is  to  find  out 
what  a  State  can  do,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  open  the  rift 
between  centralization  and  monopoly,  to  enable  the 
mills  to  produce  and  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  the  biggest 
establishments  can  do,  but  to  stop  the  extortion  that 
trusts  practice  and  ward  off  the  greater  extortion  that 
they  threaten  to  practice.  He  thinks  himself  that  the 
trusts  as  now  organized  are  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
law  when  they  lower  prices  in  one  corner  of  the  country 
and  sustain  them  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  ruining 
somebody  whose  market  is  in  the  limited  region  ;  when 
they  make  so-called  "factors'  agreements,"  by  which 
merchants  who  sell  its  goods  make  a  contract  compel- 
ling them  not  only  to  keep  prices  at  the  level  which  the 
trust  prescribes,  but  to  handle  no  goods  of  a  general 
olaes  other  than  those  which  the  trust  makes. 


Dr.  William  DeWitt  Hyde  asks  for  mrmil  reforms  m 

theological  education.  In  the  first  place,  he  thinks  in- 
discriminate eleemosynary  aid  to  theological  students 
must  be  stopped  ;  second,  that  a  high  standard  of  .schol- 
arship must  be  maintained  ;  third,  that  the  semmaries 
must  not  tie  their  professors  to  the  teaching  of  a  pre- 
scribed creed  ;  fourth,  that  the  secular  studies  must  \ye 
carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  traditional  theological 
subjects  throughout  the  seminary  course  ;  fifth,  that 
the  methods  of  instruction  must  be  more  individual  and 
original.  He  shows  very  forcibly  that  with  the  mere 
use  of  text-books  no  student  can  stock  up  in  three  years 
w^ith  enough  ideas  to  feed  a  congregation  upon  for  the 
following  forty.  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman,  in  an  essay 
with  the  title  "Between  Elections,"  makes  a  strong 
exhortation  to  the  individual  respectable  citizen  for  his 
active  efforts  in  politics.  He  calls  upon  honest  men  to 
rise  up  and  make  a  row  when  they  see  dishonest  polit- 
cal  dealings  in  their  town.  "This  whole  subject  must 
be  looked  at  as  a  crusade  in  Che  cause  of  humanity. 
You  are  making  it  easier  for  every  young  man  in  town  to 
earn  his  livelihood  withoi^  paying  out  his  soul  and  con- 
science." Mr.  D.  Z.  Sheffield  discusses  "The  Future  of 
the  Chinese  People,"  with  considerable  sympathy  for 
that  huge  and  unfortunate  nation.  He  admits  that  as  a 
tiation  they  are  untruthful  in  speech  and  are  selfish  and 
sordid  in  their  lives.  He  says  it  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  think  of  the  Chinese  in  their  mutual  intercour.se  as 
forgetful  of  the  principles  of  right  and  truth  and  duty. 
He  adds  his  testimony  to  much  that  has  gone  before 
that  the  Chinese  are  splendid  workmen,  born  traders, 
and  good  students.  Mr.  Sheffield  thinkathe  substance 
of  the  matter  is  that  China  needs  protection  and  guid- 
ance, even  to  the  point  of  wise  compulsion^  at  the 
hands  of  such  Christian  nations  as  are  truly  interested 
in  her  welfare.  Even  though  the  Chinese  national  life 
may  disappear  for  a  time,  he  thinks  the?  life  of  the  peo- 
ple will  continue  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  virility. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

IN  commenting  on  the  career  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin, 
the  late  editor  of  the  Evening  Posty  the  editor  of 
the  Bookman  thinks  that  Mr.  Godkin  showed  an  ex- 
traordinary strength  and  independence  in  his  editorial 
capacity,  and  that  he  had  this  nowhere  more  impress- 
ively than  in  his  absolute  defiance  of  the  dictates  of  the 
counting-room.  "  He  would  say  at  any  cost  just  what 
he  thought,  and  he  would  write  just  what  he  believed 
to  be  true,  no  matter  who  might  be  offended.  .  .  .  His 
rash  utterances  sometimes  cost  the  Post  large  sums  of 
money  in  libel  suits  and  in  loss  of  patronage."  The 
Bookman  thinks  that  "the  mischievous  star  system" 
on  the  American  stage  is  gaining  hold  in  the  magazine 
world  too,  and  it  goes  through  the  list  of  the  popular 
magazines  to  show  that  all  of  them,  except  those  that 
rely  largely  on  the  element  of  timeliness,  have  engaged 
for  the  year  1900  some  one  prominent  feature  by  which 
they  hope  to  gain  readers,  leaving  the  remainder  of  their 
announcements  in  secondary  place.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

"  The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  by  John  Morley,  in 
the  Century. 

"  Eleanor,"  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  Har- 
per's. 

"  Tommy  and  Grizel,"  a  novel,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  in 
Scribner^s. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Master,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson,. 
in  McClure^s. 
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"  'nie  Great  Battles  of  the  World,"  by  Stephen  Crane, 
la  LlppincatVg. 

"The  Autobiography  of  W.  J.  Stillman,"  in  the 
Atlnntic. 

"William  Shakespeare,  Poet.  Dramntist  and  Man," 
by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  the  Oullook. 

"  Tlie  Theatre  and  Its  People,"  by  Fninklin  Fyles,  in 
the  Ladles'  Hotnc  Jouriiiil. 

"  Amerrea'a  Literary  Diplomats,  from  Franklin  to 
JBay."  in  the  Booklmifcr. 

"Ef«ays  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," In  the  Critic. 

The  Booliman  It^lf  is  beginning  a  aeriei  on  "The 
Great  Newspapers  of  Couliiientftl  Europe."  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Fischer  begins  with  a  good  account  of  the  (ierman 
newspapers,  which  he  characterizes  as  abuve  all  digni- 
Jied.  A  German  reporter's  life  does  not  fall  in  such 
pleasant  places  as  th^  Xew  York  newspa)>er  man's. 
The  free-lance  earns  from  tis  to  750  »  month,  and  the 
legitimate  reporter  may  make  as  much  an  $100  a  month, 
but  never  raore.  Mitors  receive  from  *[,000  to  (3,000  a 
year  and  work  from  9  o'clock  in  the  iiioruinii  to  H  in  the 
erening,  sub-editors  remaining  until  S  or  9  o'clock. 


Mr.  Lusk  further  contends  that  not  only  have  the 
government  railroads  of  Australia  been  built  more 
cheaply  than  the  privately  owned  lines  of  the  United 
Staten,  but  that  they  are  operate*!  more  economicallyr 
although  he  admits  that  the  passenger  and  freight  rates 
are  somewhat  higher. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York  iViirld,  makes 
a  forcible  appeal  for  a  chuck  on  the  growing  power  of 
the  national  executive.  He  suggests  a  constitutional 
amendment  eiteuding  the  President's  term  to  six  years 
and  making  him  ineligible  to  reflection,  together  with 
the  witlidraival  of  patronage. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S..I.,  defends  the  practice  of 
confession  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  records  his  far  from  dismal  reflectiun.iae  the  last 
unsuccessful  ehallenaer  for  tlie  Jtncj-Jrra's  cup ;  Mrs. 
F. .  A.  Steel  describes  the  condition  and  prospects  ol 
East  Iniiian  women  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  chronicles  "  The 
Literary  Movement  in  Ireland  ;"  the  Hon.  Perry  Bel- 
mont outlines  the  Philippine  situation  as  it  presents 
itself  to  Congress;  and  the  Hon.  John  Dalzell  sets 
forth  the  main  points  in  the  currency  propositions  now 
before  Congress. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  Sorth  American  tor  December  is  chieSy  note- 
worthy for  its  series  of  South  African  articles, 
from  the  flrst  of  which — that  contributed  by  Mr. 
Bryce — we  have  quoted  in  another  department.  The 
other  contributors  to  the  series  are  Karl  Blind,  Francis 
Charmes,  Max  Nordau,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Deme- 
triua  C.  Boulger. '  Not  one  of  these  writers  defends 
England  In  her  course,  and  three  of  them  comment,  in 
almost  Identical  expressions,  on  the  striking  unanim- 
ity of  European  opinion  hostile  to  John  Bull  Id  the 
present  crisis. 

Under  the  caption,  "Some  Consecrated  Fallacies,"  ' 
Mr.  Amos  K.  Flske  combats  the  proposition  that  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines  should  depend  upon  "the 
mnsent  of  the  goTermid."  He  holds  that  not  only  is  a 
test  of  the  question  of  consent  impossible  under  present 
drcum^taucea,  but  even  if  it  were  possible  it  is  wholly 
irrelevant.  A  lack  of  such  consent  can  never  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  against  our  interests  and  those  of  other 
natitms  toward  whom  we  have  assumed  responsibilities. 
People  may  be  governed  without  their  consent  "if 
Tights  and  interests  broader  and  higher  than  their  own 

In  an  articla  on  "  The  Highways  of  the  People"  the 
Hob.  Hugh  H.  Lusk  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  state 
ownerahip  of  railroads  w  demonstrated  in  the  experience 
of  the  AttBtraUan  colonies.  That  experience  proves, 
aocording  to  Mr.  Lnak,  that  "  it  costs  very  much  lessfor 
the  people,  throngh  tbetr  governments,  to  build  their 
own  ntilnMds  than  it  does  to  have  them  built  for  them 
by  ca[ritaJlsts.  The  original  expense  is  less  rather  than 
grester,  and  the  cost  of  the  money  with  which  the  work 
Is  done  would  appear  to  te  about  one-half  aa  great. 
And  In  addition  to  these  advantages  the  people  need 
give  no  bonuses  in  the  shape  of  lands,  which  put  the 
practical  control  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a 
■mall  class  of  Ita  people,  and  which  may  endow  them 
with  vast  mineral  wealth,  leading  to  permanent  social 
ineqnaUties  and  containing  the  germs  of  all  that  Is 
wcsat  in  the  olass  dlst^ctlons  of  older  and  less  popularly 
gOTpmed  ooimtrles.'' 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Profess- 
or Bemis'  discussion  of  the  trust  problem  in  the 
December  Forum. 

Mr.  J.  Castel!  Hopkins  opens  the  onmherwith  "A 
British  View  of  the  Transvaal  Question,"  presenting- 
essentially  the  same  arguments  that  were  advanced  in 
Mr.  Ireland's^KnnKc article,  reviewed  in  our  depart- 
ment o(  "Leading  Articles"  for  December.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins emphasizes  the  Boers' ill-treatment  of  the  native 
population. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bnrean 
of  Statistics,  contributes  an  encylcopedic  account  of 
"  Africa  ;  Present  and  Future,"  He  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  territory  in 
Africa  held  by  each  European  government  and  by  th* 
independent  states  o[  that  continent  at  the  present 
time,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained ; 
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Note.— The  above  area  and  population  only  Include  ter. 
rltory  claimed  by  the  various  European  slates  cr  by  the  In- 
dependeot  Kovommeata.  Tne  total  eatlmat«d  area  la  11,- 
8T5,U00  sqnare  miles  and  the  eaUiuted  papulation  VXtjmjaO. 
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Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  describes  the  recent  rapid 
agricultural  development  of  the  South,  especially  in  the 
line  of  increasing  small  crops  and  in  pork,  cattle,  and 
dairy  products. 

Prof.  Richard  Burton,  in  an  analysis  of  "The  Funda- 
mentals of  Fiction,"  concludes  that  of  the  four  es- 
sentials— invention,  construction,  characterization,  and 
description — characterization  has  the  first  importance. 
Professor  Burton  accuses  latter-day  novelists,  as  a  class, 
of  "  an  overweening  desire  to  handicap  tlie  personages 
of  fiction  by  making  them  more  or  less  colorless  expo- 
nents of  a  principle,  a  class,  or  a  theory."  "  The  cold, 
aloof  position  of  the  late-century  fiction-maker  toward 
the  people  of  his  brain  and  heart  may  be  high  art,  but 
it  is  precious  poor  humanity." 

Prof.  W.  F.  Webster,  of  Minneapolis,  argues  that 
Greek  should  not  be  taught  in  high  schools — that  it  is 
not  needed  for  its  disciplinai-y  value;  that,  as  the 
study  is  at  present  carried  on,  it  is  giving  but  little 
culture  ;  and  that  "  if  theologians  and  philologians  and 
dilettante  idlers  will  have  it,  the  university  is  the 
rational  place  to  pursue  it." 

In  an  article  on  *'  The  Status  of  Porto  Rico  "  the  Hon. 
H.  G.  Curtis,  a  member  of  the  Insular  Commision, 
holds  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  legislation  by 
Congress,  but  that  the  military  government  should  be 
continued,  with  such  reforms  as  the  President  may  see 
fit  to  introduce. 

Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop  writes  on  "  Responsibility  in 
Municipal  Government,"  favoring  a  centralization  of 
executive  power,  with  some  special  method  of  calling 
power  promptly  to  account. 

The  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Lusk  writes  on  "The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia;"  Prof.  James  H.  Gore  on  "The 
Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many ; "  and  Abraham  Cahan,  the  Hebrew  novelist,  on 
JZangwiU's  play,  "  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto." 


THE  ARENA. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Ewing 
Cockrell's  article  on  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  from  the  study  of  direct  legislation 
in  Switzerland  and  America,  by  Prof.  John  R.  Com- 
mons, in  the  December  Arena. 

The  Hon.  L.  E.  Munson  makes  an  able  argument  for 
a  removal  of  trade  barriers  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  urges  New  England  manufacturers  to 
petition  Congress  for  the  abrogation  of  tariff  duties  and 
the  establishment  of  reciprocity  of  commercial  interests 
with  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Peter  MacQueen,  writing  on  the  Philippine 
situation,  urges  that  our  army  be  withdrawn  from  the 
islands  as  soon  as  possible  after  Aguinaldo^s  surrender 
has  been  secured,  that  entire  home  rule  be  granted  to 
the  three  great  groups  of  islands,  that  our  fleet  be  kept 
in  Manila  Bay  to  preserve  older,  that  the  so-called  Fili- 
pino republic  be  made  to  pay  us  the  $20,000,000  that  we 
paid  to  Spain,  and  that  Manila  be  retained  as  American 
territory.  Suzerainty  might  be  held  over  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  new  republic  for  the  time  being. 

Prof.  Ephraim  D.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, outlines  a  hopeful  future  for  the  French  republic. 
He  shows  that  while  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation  is 
unqaestioned,  the  French  army  is  not  a  "standing" 
army  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  a  con- 
stantly shifting  body  of  about  550,000  men,  yearly  losing 
one-third  of  its  members  and  adding  an  equal  number. 


Such  a  body  lacks  the  political  strength  of  a  permanent 
organization.  Professor  Adams  expects  to  see  two 
great  parties — one  liberal,  the  other  conservative — come 
into  existence,  and  that  the  republic,  by  the  rational 
balance  of  these  two  parties,  will  at  last  acquire  a  true 
parliamentary  system. 

There  are  two  other  articles  on  France  in  this  num- 
ber ;  Mr.  Samuel  Jacques  Brun  writes  on  "The  Inher- 
ent Stability  of  the  French  Republic"  and  Mr.  William 
Fane  Martin  on  "  Dreyfus  the  Martyr." 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Warner,  of  Ohio,  reviews  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  currency  reform  made  to  the 
American  Economic  Association  one  year  ago,  severely 
criticising  the  committee's  proposition  to  use  bank  as- 
sets as  a  means  of  regulating  the  supply  of  currency 
and  the  general  scheme  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  goltl 
standard. 

Mr.  Cecil  Logsdail  writes  on  "The  College  Man  in 
Politics"  and  Swami  Abhedananda  on  "Women  in 
Hindu  Society." 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  December  number  of  Ounton's  is  alive  with 
political  and  economic  discussion.  The  early 
operations  of  the  Boer  war,  the  American  campaign  in 
the  Philippines,  the  November  elections,  and  other 
matters  of  current  history  are  reviewed  by  the  editor. 

Mr.  William  C.  Cornwell  succinctly  states  what  he 
regards  as  the  essential  measures  of  monetary  relief  that 
should  be  adopted  by  Congress  as  follows  : 

"First,  to  affirm  the  gold  standard  in  law,  taking 
from  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
power  to  interpret  *  coin '  as  silver  in  national  obliga- 
tions. 

"  Second,  to  render  the  greenbacks  harmless  by  pay- 
ing them  out  only  for  gold  when  once  redeemed. 

"Third,  to  replace  the  present  bond-secured  national- 
bank  notes  with  national-bank  notes  against  assets, 
made  equally  safe  by  a  guaranty  fund  and  constituting 
an  elastic  and  scientific  currency. 

"Fourth,  to  abolish  the  sub-Treasury  system  and 
deposit  government  funds  p7'o  rata  with  national 
banks  in  reserve  cities,  making  these  deposits  a  pre- 
ferred lien. 

"  The  third  provision  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to 
get  action  on  this  winter.  The  fourth  Congress  ought 
to  authorize  without  delay.  The  first  and  second  the 
Republican  party  must  carry  through  at  the  coming 
session." 

An  article  on  "Free  Thought  in  College  Economics" 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  function  of  the  tradi- 
tional college  teacher  differs  from  that  of  the  mis- 
sionary. 

"The  institutions  which  have  come  up  and  been 
gradually  est^iblished  by  the  faith  and  experience  and 
wealth  of  the  past  should  properly  be  devoted  to  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  established,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  they  represent  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
community  for  which  they  stand  and  from  which  they 
draw  their  support  and  their  students.  New  doctrines 
must  first  find  lodgment  in  the  community  before  they 
can  properly  claim  the  use  of  established  public  institu- 
tions." 

Mr.  Julius  Moritzen  writes  on  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  ex-Judge  Alden  Bell  on  woman  .suffrage,  and 
Mr.  W.  F.  Edwards  on  "Changes  in  the  Course  of 
Study." 
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WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson's 
paper  on  "  Animal  Chivalry "  in  the  Contem- 
porary for  December. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Martin  has  an  article  on  "  The  Trend  in 
American  Cities,"  whicn  he  says  is  marked  by  two  facts 
apparently  irreconcilable — the  continuance  of  corrup- 
tion and  a  movement  toward  the  municipal  ownership 
of  monopolies.  Mr.  Martin  gives  some  details  of  mu- 
nicipal reform  in  Boston  which  have  ))een  carried  out 
by  Mayor  Quincy  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years. 
Printing,  electrical  work,  and  building  and  repairing 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  city,  with  the  result  of 
great  saving,  while  baths,  public  gymnasia,  summer 
music,  and  Sunday  concerts  have  been  established. 

**  The  l)oys'  camp,  maintained  for  seven  weeks  in  1898 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  provided  831  poor  lads  with 
five  days  under  canvas  at  an  average  cost  of  7s.  6d.  a 
head.  This  year  similar  outing  opportunities  for  girls 
are  proposed,  and  the  mayor  urges  that  the  'expense  is 
so  moderate  as  to  make  it  easily  possible  to  afford  a 
week's  outing  of  the  character  to  every  boy  of  school 
age  in  the  city  who  would  no':  otherwise  be  able  to  en- 
joy a  vacation  outside  the  city  limits.  Such  a  camp 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  public  education  of  the  young,  and  as  affording  an 
opportunity  for  giving  a  different  kind  of  instruction 
and  training — but  one  no  less  valuable,  perhaps — from 
that  which  is  given  in  the  school-room.' " 

WOMEN  IN  ITALY. 

Dora  Melegari  describes  the  position  of  women  in 
Italy  and  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  for  their 
emancipation.  Feminism  so  far  has  made  little  prog- 
ress in  Italy  in  comparison  with  its  triumphs  in  north- 
em  Europe,  and  towns  exist  in  southern  Italy  where 
women  even  now  cannot  go  out  of  doors  without  a  male 
escort  or  a  duenna.  In  northern  Italy  emancipation 
has  made  considerable  progress ;  but  all  throi^gh  the 
peninsula  the  men  exceed  the  women  in  number,  and 
the  absence  of  a  regiment  of  unattached  spinsters  who 
might  act  as  pioneers  has  hitherto  kept  the  movement 
back.  At-the  present  moment  in  Italy  there  are  barely 
140  female  students  in  the  20  universities. 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  women,  it  is  among 
women  themselves  that  it  meets  with  the  least  sympa- 
thy and  the  greatest  hostility.  The  men  laugh,  scoff, 
are  skeptical ;  but  in  general,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are 
not  disposed  to  do  anything  that  comes  in  their  way  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  other  sex.  The  two  humorists 
of  journalism,  Gandolin  and  Vomba,  are  actually  con- 
vinced feraininists.  When  an  Italian  woman  writes  a 
clever  book  or  paints  a  good  picture  she  will  be  praised, 
encouraged,  and  upheld  by  men,  but  rarely  by  women, 
who  are,  besides,  absolutely  careless  of  fhe  good  opinion 
of  their  own  sex.'' 

THE  AGE  LIMIT  FOR  WOMEN. 

Mis8  Clara  B.  Collet,  writing  on  the  subject  of  "  The 
Age  Limit  for  Women,'^  discnsses  the  immense  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  century.  A  hundred 
years  ago  little  girls  of  six  and  eight  were  expected  to 
have  formed  characters  and  ideas  of  conduct  and  de- 
corum which  are  not  found  nowadays  in  children  of 
twice  that  age.  In  one  hundred  years  the  age  of  child- 
ish irresponsibility  has  been  raised  from  six  to  twelve, 
and  in  the  extra  six  years  thus  granted  imagination 


and  individuality  have  been  left  free  to  develop  them- 
selves. 

'*  During  the  last  twenty  years  another  change  has 
taken  place.  The  duties  of  the  young  person  have  al- 
tered. Formerly  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  young 
person's  fiction,  she  was  expected  to  relieve  her  invalid 
mother  of  household  cares  and  brighten  her  aged  father's 
declining  years.  But  mothers  in  1899  refuse  to  become 
decrepit  and  take  to  the  sofa  merely  Ijecause  their 
daughters  are  grown  up,  and  fathers  only  require  to  be 
amused  occasionally  in  the  evening.  The  new  mother 
may  be  considerably  over  thirty-five,  bordering  on  fifty, 
perhaps,  but  she  neither  feels  aged  nor  looks  it,  and  is 
rather  inclined  to  look  beyond  her  home  for  full  scope 
for  her  powers  when  thus  set  free  from  maternal  cares." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Phil  Robinson,  writing  on  *' Balmy  November," 
gives  some  interesting  details  of  wild  life,  in  ^he  begin- 
ning of  winter. 

The  Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco  contributes  an 
article  on  "A  Prose  Source  of  the  Classics,"  from  which 
may  be  caught  some  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  social  life 
of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Cicero. 

Prof.  J.  Rendel  Harris  has  an  article  entitled  "A 
New  Gospel  and  Some  New  Apocalypses."  The  manu- 
facture of 'apocalypses  continued  right  down  through 
the  Middle  Ages;  "they  were  the  religious  novels  of 
early  Christianity,  and  if  Charles  Sheldon  and  Olive 
Schreiner  had  been  living  in  those  days,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  composed  apocalyptic  literature." 

Emma  Marie  Caillard  has  a  somewhat  abstract  paper 
on  *'  The  Venture  of  Faith." 

Mr.  S.  Baring  Gould  describes  the  traditional  func- 
tion of  the  prophet  as  opposed  to  the  priest.  The  func- 
tion of  the  prophet  was  to  elevate  religion  out  of  barren 
formality,  while  that  of  the  priest  was  to  discipline  and 
nurture.  It  is  under  these  two  influences  of  impulse 
and  discipline  that  religion  has  progressed. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  December  is  a  good 
number,  and  contains  two  articles  of  interest  on 
South  Africa,  a  review  of  Anglo-Dutch  relations  in  the 
past  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  a  paper  by  Prince  Kropotkin 
on  "Comets  and  Meteorites,"  one  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Tobias 
on  the  i)osition  of  negroes  in  America,  an  article  on 
"Terms  Used  in  Modern  Gunnery,"  by  Major-General 
Maurice,  and  one  by  Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallett  on  "  The  War 
Cloud  in  the  Far  East."  Mrs.  Green's,  Prince  Kropot- 
kin's,  and  General  Maurice's  articles  are  included  in 
our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

CROMWELL  AS  DESPOT. 

There  are  seven  other  articles,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  Mr.  J.  Horace  Round's  on  "  Cromwell  and  the 
Electorate,"  in  which  Mr.  Round  attempts  to  prove 
that  Cromwell,  though  a  great  man,  was  a  greater  des- 
pot even  than  Charles  I. : 

"The  rule  of  Cromwell  meant  the  enforcement  of  a 
certain  system,  religious,  moral,  and  political,  whether 
the  country  liked  it  or  whether  it  did  not.  While  we 
own  his  mighty  sway,  let  us  not  forget  that  he  ruled  by 
the  sword,  that  he  purged  alike  the  electorate  and  the 
Commons  of  those  who  dared  to  oppose  his  will.  He 
reached  at  last  the  inevitable  point :  for  him  the  ene- 
mies of  Cromwell  had  become  the  enemies  of  Grod." 
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Mr.  Round  compares  Cromwell  with  President  Krii- 
ger.  They  were  both  *'01d  Testament  heroes"  and 
their  very  methods  were  the  same  : 

"When  Calamy,  the  non-conformist,  once  said  to 
Cromwell,  *'Tis  against  the  voice  of  the  nation ;  there 
will  be  nine  in  ten  against  you,'  Oliver  replied  :  'Very 
well ;  but  what  if  I  should  disarm  the  nine  and  put  a 
sword  in  the  tenth  man's  hand?  Would  not  that  do 
the  business?'  Even  so  did  the  despot  of  Pretoria,  we 
are  told  on  high  authority,  meet  the  appeals  of  a  Uit- 
lander  deputation  by  that  quite  conclusive  reply:  *I 
have  the  guns,  you  have  not.'  Ah  !  but  Cromwell,  his 
champions  will  exclaim,  was  fighting  for  a  righteous 
cause.  But  so,  says  Mr.  Kriiger,  are  the  Beers.  And 
righteousness,  we  know,  was  in  each  case  what  they 
happened  to  consider  right." 

AUSTRIA   "FIN  DE  SifeCLE." 

Frpncis  Coupt  Liitzow  contributes  a  survey  of  "Aus- 
tria at  the  End  of  the  Century,"  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  his  article,  with  the  exception  of  a  severe  condem- 
nation of  Count  Goluchowski,  whose  views  he  describes 
as  narrow  and  bigoted,  contains  anything  new.  Aus- 
tria, says  Count  Liitzow,  must  base  her  position  in  Eu- 
rope on  the  Slav  majority  of  the  population  : 

"The  small  and  historically  distinct  Slav  countries 
that  form  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  well  know  that 
it  is  to  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  that  large  and  power- 
ful country  that  they  owe  the  preservation  of  their  dis- 
tinct nationality  and  language.  They  therefore  believe 
as  firmly  in  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire  as  Palacky  did  half  a  century  ago. 
Many,  it  is  true,  think  that  the  parliamentary  institu- 
tions should  be  modified  in  a  manner  not  dissimilar 
from  that  which  I  have  outlined  above.  Austria  gov- 
erned by  a  German  minority  may  be  feeble,  but  with  a 
government  that  is  thoroughly  trusted  by  the  Slav  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  Austria  would  l^e  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  country  in 
Europe." 

PLAGIARISM. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  discusses  "Plagiarism'*  and  at- 
tempts to  define  what  a  literary  man  may  steal.  His 
judgment  seems  to  be  that  the  successful  adoption  and 
improvement  of  a  theme  or  style  justifies  itself.  All 
literary  culture,  as  opposed  to  inborn  talent,  is  the  re- 
sult of  unconscious  plagiarism.    Mr.  Benson  says  : 

"  To  attempt  to  steal  a  style  from  another  is  a  crime 
of  the  most  serious  import,  but  its  successful  accom- 
plishment is  luckily  a  difficult  matter— it  is  stealing  in 
broad  day.  On  the  other  hand,  our  duty  and  our  pleas- 
ure alike  bid  us  to  study,  and  by  healthy  study  to  as- 
similate the  splendid  meal  which,  among  other  things, 
sixpenny  editions,  one  of  our  latter-day  advantages, 
afford  us.  Then  if  we  practice,  so  to  speak,  and  every 
one  practices — for  life  in  itself  is  an  art,  to  be  learned 
from  the  cont<?mplation  of  noble  lives — we  shall  get.  by 
assimilation  of  our  food,  not  a  plagiarized  imitation  of 
our  original,  but  a  manner  which,  but  for  it,  could 
never  have  been  ours.  The  painter  will  legitimately, 
necessarily  soak  himself  in  masterpieces,  the  sculptor 
in  Greek  statues,  not  that  he  may  give  us  a  reminiscence 
of  Phidia.s,  but  something  which  without  Phidias 
could  not  have  been  produced." 

HOME  LIFE  IN  INDIA. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Rees,  C.I.E.,  gives  a  very  pleasant  pic- 
tmre  of  "A  Hindoo  Home,"  but  his  article,  though  it 


deserves  to  be  read  for  its  sympathy  and  insight,  is 
rather  hard  to  quote  from.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
recreation  of  a  Hindoo  family  of  high  rank,  which  does 
not  suffer  by  isolation  : 

"Then  the  sun  went  down,  and  we  wandered  round 
the  house,  visiting  the  bathing  ghat,  in  which  the  little 
girls  swim  like  mer^iaids  (not  that  I  saw  them),  an^l 
the  deep  well,  alongside  which  the  family  pepper,  lately 
collected  from  the  family  vines,  is  drying.  Then  the 
daughters,  with  much  laughter,  balanced  themselves 
in  a  swing,  consisting  of  a  split  bamboo  into  the  end  of 
which  was  inserted  a  cross-piece  for  a  seat.  When  it 
grew  darker  and  every  one  had  duly  saluted  the  god  of 
fire,  the  girls  sat  upon  the  floor  and  played  games  with 
tamarind  seeds,  hundreds  of  which  are  deftly  and  rapid- 
ly picked  up  while  one  seed,  thrown  b^  the  same  hand, 
ascended  and  again  descended,  and  was  caught  before 
it  touched  the  polished  floor.  I  am  quit«  sure  Nausi- 
caa's  games  were  much  like  these,  that  her  garments 
resembled  those  of  these  Eastern  girls,  that  the  court- 
yard of  her  father's  palace  wiis  very  nmch  like  that  of 
my  host,  for  gourds  and  cucumbers  grown  upon  an 
elevated  framework  look  exceedingly  like  vines.  The 
musicians  came  and  played  again,  and  the  two  sisters 
sang  with  extreme  earnestness,  in  shrill  voices  and 
well-modulated  cadences,  the  words  they  did  not  under- 
stand, beating  time  by  gently  clapping  the  palms  of 
their  hands  as  they  sat  enveloped  in  cloth-of-gold  tissue 
which  swept  the  spotless  floor." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  review  by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Phillips'  "Tragedy  of  Paolo  and  Francesca," 
Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid  contributes  his  second  review  of 
"  The  Newspapers."         j 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WE  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
appreciation  of  Grant  Allen  and  with  the  ar- 
ticle on*  "Russian  Railway  Policy  in  Asia"  in  the  De- 
cember Fortnightly.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
several  other  articles  of  considerable  interest.  The 
number  begins  with  a  reply  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to 
Professor  Ward's  misrepresentation  of  his  views  ;  but 
the  article  is  wholly  devoted  to  corrections,  quotations, 
and  counter  quotations,  and  extracts  from  it  would 
hardly  proflt  our  readers. 

FRANCE  SINCE  1814. 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  concludes  his  review  of 
the  history  of  France  since  1814,  the  moral  of  which  is 
that  the  French  people  must  abandon  their  faith  in 
radical  expedients  in  government,  that  revolutions  and 
sudden  changes  are  always  fruitless,  and  that  even 
when  they  seem  destined  to  bring  about  improvements 
and  confer  advantages  the  far-off  counter  blow  is  omi- 
nous. It  seems  certain  that  liberty  and  the  republic 
have  taken  permanent  root  in  the  national  soil  : 

"  The  republic  has  lived,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
universal  suffrage  which  has  withstood  all  the  assaults 
made  by  a  vanquished  minority  in  the  name  of  the 
great  memories  of  the  past.  In  order  to  attain  its  per- 
fect form  it  will  have  to  overcome  yet  other  difficulties. 
Curiously  enough,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
being  as  it  is  under  pain  of  death  at  the  hands  of 
socialism,  it  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  to  destroy 
the  work  of  centralization  accomplished  by  the  first 
republic  and  confirmed  so  solemnly  by  Napoleon  L 
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When  that  day  comes  it  will  not  only  have  restored  the 
true  historical  tradition  of  old  France— it  will  have 
broken  once  and  forever  with  Bonapartism." 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

Mr.  Julian  Moore  has  a  paper  on  "A  Lost  Principle 
of  Beauty  in  Architecture,"  in  which  he  pleads  against 
the  dominance  of  mathematical  regularity  in  the  build- 
ing of  streets  and  houses.  He  gives  an  interesting  list 
of  the  irregularities  purposely  practiced  by  the  old 
architects  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  charm  to  their 
buildings.  The  modern  critic  of  decorative  art,  he 
says,  would  seem  to  have  never  learned  anytliing  in  his 
life  but  the  definitions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  In 
street  reconstruction  this  principle  of  artistic  irregular- 
ity is  even  more  iniport^tnt ;  and  Mr.  Moore  thinks  that 
London's  unassuming  Strand  is  far  more  pleasant  than 
any  of  the  pompous,  straight  streets  of  Paris  and  Amer- 
ica. He  appeals  to  the  English  people  to  "  prevent  the 
beautiful  curves  in  our  old  streets  from  being  Hauss- 
mannized  into  mere  vast  chutes,  as  are  the  French  and 
American  boulevards.  The  success  in  every  way  of  our 
chief  new  thoroughfares,  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Char- 
ing Cross  Road,  shows  that  absolute  straightness  is  not 
needed  in  a  modern  street,  even  from  the  point  of  view 
which  must  always,  I  admit,  be  of  first  consideration — 
commercial  success  and  practical  utility.  These  thor- 
oughfares make  most  natural  and  rhythmic  compan- 
ions to  Piccadilly  and  Kegent  Street ;  and  neither  pro- 
duces on  the  stroller  the  effect  of  mental  lassitude  and 
a  desire  to  return  home — that  most  undesirable  of  all 
desires  from  the  shopkeepers'  point  of  view — that  any 
one  feels  after  walking  along  one  of  the  Paris  boule- 
vards. Can  any  one  imagine  a  walk  which  for  its 
distance  is  more  fatiguing  than  from  bottom  to  top  of 
the  Champs  Elys^es  f  The  eye  has  nothing  to  rest  on 
except  the  great  arch,  which  for  two  thirds  of  the  dis 
tance  is  out  of  easy  range  of  the  eye,  and  therefore  an 
object  of  strain  to  it,  till  one  has  nearly  reached  the 
top." 

A  FAMOUS  PREACHER. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Escott  makes  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Robertson,  recently  published,  the  text  of  an  essay 
on  the  personality  of  the  famous  preacher.  The  nature 
of  Robertson^s  character  is  best  shown  in  his  portrait, 
and  we  quote  Mr.  Escott's  description  : 

"  It  is  a  superbly  intellectual  brow  and  forehead.  The 
lines  of  close  and  constant  thought  are  scored  in  every 
lineament  of  the  face.  But  the  expression  is  not  merely 
that  of  a  thinker :  it  is  also  that  of  a  born  leader  of 
men,  of  one  fitted  equally  for  the  task  whether  the 
leadership  were  moral  or  physical,  an  attack  upon  a 
redoubt  bristling  with  cannon  and  steel,  or  a  resistance 
to  the  forces  of  social  and  religious  corruption,  banded 
in  a  corrupt  age  against  gravity  and  truth.  The  scorn 
of  the  mean,  of  the  false,  of  the  low,  lighting  up  the 
whole  countenance,  is  that  which  so  often  illuminated, 
in  pulpit,  on  platform,  and  in  private  talk,  the  features 
of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.  The  serenity  of  soul,  be- 
tokened by  the  quiet  eye,  recalls  in  l^is  happiest  mo- 
menta the  tranquillity  that  Jowett  always  seemed  to 
have  at  his  command.  Such  in  personal  appearance 
was  the  thinker  and  teacher  whose  place,  if  the  judg- 
ment of  foreigners  anticipate  the  verdict  of  a  native 
posterity,  has  long  since  been  fixed  in  the  history  of 
EoTopean  thought  during  the  present  and  expiring 
oentory.'* 


BKGLAKD'S  DARKEST  HOUR. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  in  '*The  Darkest  Hour  for  England*^ 
describes  the  condition  of  England  in  1797,  when  to  her 
international  troubles  was  added  the  appalling  news  of 
the  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore,  when  the  Bank 
of  England  was  only  saved  by  an  order  in  council  sus- 
pending cash  payments,  when  Ireland  was  on  the  brink 
of  rebellion,  and  the  whole  military  and  naval  resources 
of  central  and  western  Europe  were  at  the  disposal  of 
France.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  to  ridicule 
the  extravagances  which  the  present  trifling  war  has 
produced  that  Mr.  Low's  article  was  written.  The  va- 
poring over  skirmishes  as  great  victories,  he  says,  is 
only  less  ridiculous  than  the  ludicrous  vehemence  with 
which  the  public  congratulates  itself  on  its  calmness 
when  it  happens  to  lose  a  few  hundred  men.  The  An- 
glo-Saxon, says  Mr.  Low,  is  very  much  the  reverse  of 
Carlyle's  grim  inarticulate  man  : 

"He  is  always  admiring  himself  publicly  and  draw- 
ing attention  to  his  own  valor,  his  high  spirit,  his  un- 
conquerable resolution,  the  nobility  of  his  bearing,  his 
fine  spirit  in  adversity — above  all,  the  magnificent 
figure  he  must  necessarily  cut  in  the  eyes  of  other  and 
inferior  peoples.  If  he  wins  a  victory,  though  it  be 
over  practically  unarmed  savages,  he  talks  of  it  in  terms 
which  would  \ye  rather  exaggerated  if  applied  to  Auster- 
litz  or  Waterloo ;  if  he  incurs  some  trivial  reverse  he 
pats  himself  on  the  back  and  calls  upon  the  world  to 
marvel  at  his  constancy  because  he  does  not  immedi- 
ately  give  way  to  a  cowardly  despair." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  reviews  the  books  on  sport  of  all 
kinds  published  in  1899.  Prof.  F.  W.  Maitland  replies 
to  Canon  MacColPs  historical  arguments  on  the  ritual- 
ist controversy  which  appeared  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Fortnightly.  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aldi^'s  magic  drama,  "A  Gleam  in  the  Dark- 
ness," which  in  a  French  translation  was  played  in 
England  last  year  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Miss  Fiona 
Macleod  concludes  her  strange  allegory,  "The  Divine 
Adventure."  

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

MR.  T.  F.  MANNING  enlarges  in  the  December 
Westinin^tcr  on  the  obvious  fact  that  the  ex- 
citing and  ostensible  cause  of  war  is,  after  all,  only  one 
among  many  concurrent  causes,  several  of  which  are 
far-reaching  and  deep-seated.  He  illustrates  his  thesis 
by  defending  the  Crimean  War.    He  says : 

"People  who  take  account  of  only  the  proximate 
cause  will  aver  that  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  were  sacrificed 
to  maintain,  on  the  one  hand,  the  right  of  a  score  or 
two  of  Latin  monks,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  right  of 
a  few  dozen  Greek  mcrnks,  to  repair  a  church  roof.  But 
the  true  cause  was  highly  complex,  and  taking  all  the 
elements  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  have  been 
adequate  and  even  imperative." 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  1870  furnishes  the  writer  with 
"an  argument  against  the  value  of  arbitration."  He 
cites  many  other  cases  of  international  strife,  but  only 
touches  on  the  present  war  as  an  apparent  exception  to 
the  rule  that  in  serious  disputes  the  stronger  nation 
will  nearly  always  strike  first,  suddenly  and  quickly. 
This  absence  of  warning,  he  thinks,  "renders  appeal  to 
an  arbitration  court  impracticable  in  a  majority  oC 
cases." 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  "LITERARY  JOURNALISM**  IN  ENGLAND. 

"  The  Lament  of  a  Leader-Writer,"  who  foresees  the 
speedy  extinction  of  his  species,  is  a  doleful  enumera- 
tion of  the  extirpating  influences.  Among  these  he  in- 
stances the  titled  littdrateur.    He  says  : 

*'  It  has  been  discovered  by  many  astute  editors,  as 
well  as  by  company  promoters,  that  nothing  draws  so 
well  as  a  title,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  article  at  a  proper  fee.  Those  who  have  had  the 
honor  of  corresponding  with  nieml)ers  of  the  peerage  in 
private  life  are  sometimes  a  little  surprised  at  the  great 
literary  skill  which  they  display  in  their  public  effu- 
sions. ...  I  have  known  instances  where  the  most 
capable  specialists  have  been  rejected  in  favor  of  some 
titled  ignoramus,  who  was  'coached'  for  his  subject 
and  then  wrote,  or  had  written  for  him,  a  signed  article 
upon  it." 

The  electric  telegraph,  he  bewails,  has  ruined  literary 
journalism  ;  "it  is  no  longer  necess;iry  for  a  journalist 
to  be  able  to  write."  He  knows  an  able  correspondent 
of  a  leading  Ijondon  newspaper  "  who  would  be  puzzled 
to  string  together  an  article  in  decent  English." 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  MISTLETOE. 

J.  Hudson,  M.A.,  after  recounting  the  well-known 
D^'uidical  use  of  the  mistletoe  as  a  "  panacea"  or  "heal- 
all"  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Deity,  tells  the  less  famil- 
iar Scandinavian  legend  : 

"  Balder,  the  son  of  Freya  (or  Friga),  the  goddess  of 
love,  dreamed  a  dreadful  dream,  which  warned  him 
that  he  was  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  The  terrified 
goddess,  by  way  of  securing  immunity  for  her  dear  son, 
exacted  an  oath  from  the  four  elements — earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water,  and  all  things  springing  from  them — that 
they  would  do  no  harm  to  her  son.  This  Ixjing  given, 
the  Scandinavian  gmls  met  in  tlieir  hall,  and  placing 
Balder  in  their  midst,  amused  themselves  by  casting 
stones  and  darts  and  other  missiles  at  him.  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  oaths  that  had  been  taken  these  all  fell  off 
from  him,  leaving  him  unscathed." 

Loki,  the  spirit  of  evil,  moved  with  curious  envy, 
found  out  that  all  things  had  taken  the  oath  of  protec- 
tion save  the  mistlet^)e,  which  was  only  a  parasite  and 
not  a  plant,  and  too  feeble  to  do  harm.  Ijoki  promptly 
makes  an  arrow  of  the  mistletoe  and  puts  it  in  the  hand 
of  Hoder,  the  blind  god  of  fate,  who  pierces  with  it  the 
heart  of  Balder.  So  Balder  died,  but  rose  again.  The 
love  iissociations  of  the  mistletoe  are  Scandinavian,  not 
Draidical,  coming  from  its  (somewhat  dismal)  connec- 
tion with  Freya,  the  northern  Venus. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Horace  Seale  boldly  undertakes  to  solve  the  problem 
of  space  and  time.  Space  is  ether.  Matter  also  is  ether. 
Time  is  continuous  motion.  Mr.  J.  Lee  Osborne  gives 
a  rather  dreary  picture  of  commercial  life  in  Australia, 
especially  of  its  morality.  J.  Tyrrell  Baylee,  writing 
on  the  minimum  wage  and  the  poor  law,  suggests  that 
all  paupers  should  be  reminded  that  they  are  bound,  if 
possible,  to  repay  out  of  their  own  subsequent  earnings 
what  they  have  taken  from  the  earnings  of  others.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Webb  pleads  for  a  more  general  adoption  of 
biology  as  a  branch  of  education.  "A  Plea  for  a  New 
Ireland  in  a  New  Century"  is  put  forward  by  Mr.  Dud- 
ley S.  A.  Cosby,  who  advocates  the  establishment  of  "a 
sound  system  of  education,  which  shall  be  entirely  outside 
the  control  of  the  priests  and  other  religious  factions." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  December  "Ignot us* 
writes  an  article  entitled  *' The  Coming  Storm  in 
the  Far  East."     His  idea  is  that  England  must  form  an 
alliance  with  Japan  which  would  take  the  shape  of  an 
understanding  on  the  following  lines  : 

"In  the  first  place,  each  power  would  undertake  to 
assist  the  other  with  its  whole  force  in  the  event  of  the 
other  power  being  attacked  by  a  coalition  of  powers. 
Each  would  have  single-handed  to  face  any  one  power, 
and  the  alliance  would  only  become  operative  if  other 
armies  or  navies  came  into  the  field.  In  the  second 
place,  the  territorial  status  quo  in  China  would  be  up- 
held by  both  powers,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  '  open 
door'  would  be  insisted  uiK)n  in  existing  spheres  of 
influence.  In  the  third  place,  the  pledge  of  support 
already  given  China  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  behalf  of 
England  would  Ikj  given  by  the  Japanese  Government 
on  behalf  of  Japan.  Finally,  a  naval  and  military  con- 
vention would  be  concluded  between  the  two  allies,  the 
minimum  force  to  l)e  maintained  by  each  in  the  far 
East  defined,  and  the  dockyards  and  coaling-stations  of 
each  thrown  open  to  the  other  in  time  of  war.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  understanding  or  alliance  would 
be  defensive  and  conservative,  not  offensive  and  ag- 
gressive." 

THE  SAMO.\N  SETTLEMENT. 


The  editor  of  the  National  Bevie^v  thinks  that  Eng- 
land got  much  the  worst  of  the  Samoan  settlement. 
He  says : 

'*  Great  Britain  habitually  comes  off  second  best  in  her 
dealings  with  Germany,  and  we  can  see  from  the  vari- 
ous railroad  and  telegraph  arrangements  to  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  been  induced  to  assent  that  '  the  fault  of  the 
Dutch,'  if  it  is  a  fault,  consists  as  ever  'in  giving  too 
little  and  asking  too  much.*  They  have  a  positive  gen- 
ius for  getting  something  substantial  from  the  other 
side  in  exchange  for  something  which  either  has  no 
value  or  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  This  process 
is  admirably  exemplified  in  the  Samoan  agreement, 
whereby  we  surrender  our  share  of  a  group  of  islands 
in  which  we  had  great  and  growing  interests,  and  where 
we  had  contracted  sacred  obligations  to  the  natives  who 
had  stood  by  us  in  the  recent  disturbances  which  were 
provoked  by  the  German  consul.  Our  faithful  allies 
will  be  now  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  and  we  can 
have  no  illusions  iis  to  the  treatment  they  will  receive, 
for  German  treatment  of  natives  is  a  by- word.  As  a 
set'-off,  Germany  foregoes  her  'rights*  in  Tonga,  which 
were  practically  nil,  relinquishes  some  little  bits  of 
islands  which  will  be  no  use  to  us  or  do  not  belong  to 
her,  rectifies  a  boundary  in  West  Africa,  probably  to 
bring  us  into  confiict  with  somebody  else^  and  agrees 
to  recognize  our  status  in  Zanzibar  when  other  powers 
do!" 

THE  ITALIAN  POLICY  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

Mr.  Richard  Bacrot  writes  an  article  entitled  "The 
Vatican  at  Work."  Mr.  Bagot,  although  an  English 
Roman  Catholic^  entertains  the  strongest  opinion  as  to 
the  exceeding  impolicy,  not  to  say  criminality,  of  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican  in  forbidding  Italian  Catholics  to 
take  any  part  in  Italian  politics. 

*'  The  Vatican,  in  short,  aimed  at  inoculating  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  hated  Italian  nation  with  the 
microl)e  of  infidelity,  of  official  peculation,  and  of  aocial 
and  political  corruption.    Thirty  millions  of  Catholics 
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were  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  a  government  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  the  Vatican,  could  only  be 
composed  of  Freemasons,  atheists,  and  political  adven- 
turers. In  order  that  the  Roman  curia  might  revenge 
itself  upon  those  who  had  deprived  it  of  its  temporal  au- 
thority and  worldly  emoluments,  a  Catholic  nation  was 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  an  infallible  pontiff,  professing 
to  be  the  representative  of  Christ  and  the  successor  of 
him  to  whom  was  confided  the  care  of  Christ's  fol- 
lowers, gave  his  official  sanction  to  the  nefarious  de- 
sign by  the  issue  of  the  decree  that  Catholics  were 
to  take  no  part  in  the  elections  to  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment." 

Mr.  Bagot  thinks  that  the  dream  of  the  Vatican  is  to 
destroy  the  Italian  kingiiom  and  to  place  Italy  under 
the  dual  control  of  France  and  Austriji,  who  would  ad- 
minister the  civil  government  and  restore  the  papal  do- 
minions in  the  Pope's  name  and  interest. 

A  PLEA  FOR  A  SYMBOLICAL  SIGN  LANGUAGE. 

The  Chinese  minister.  Sir  Chihchen  Lofengluh,  con- 
tributes an  article  on  the  evolution  of  a  tendency  to 
adopt  symbols  as  the  universal  written  language  of 
the  world.  The  Chinese  language  is  a  symbolical 
language,  as  opposed  to  a  phonetical  or  alphabetical 
language.  He  maintains  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
Chinese  direction  and  sums  up  his  conclusions  as 
follows : 

**The  world  is  in  want  of  a  universal  written  lan- 
guage. I  assert  that  Europeans  are  begi nning  to  supply 
this  want  by  symbols  used  as  abbreviations ;  -they  are 
feeling  their  way  toward  a  symbolic  language,  which 
is  bound  to  be  formed  some  day.  Sounds,  then,  must 
be  altogether  discarded,  or  rather  the  attempt  to  repre- 
sent sounds  by  writing.  Sounds  alter  from  day  to  day, 
dialects  degenerate  into  patois^  and  nations  are  kept 
apart,  instead  of  being  drawn  together,  by  such  a  means 
of  writing.  Codify  your  symbols  and  invent  fresh  ones, 
using  some  as  determinatives,  or  key  symbols,  and  so 
complete  your  parsigraphy.  For  whether  you  know 
it  or  not  or  wish  it  or  not,  you  are  drifting  toward  a 
universal  language,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion.'* 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Boer  war  is  dealt  with  as  part  of  **  The  Chronicle 
of  Greater  Britain."  Another  paper  on  a  subject  of  the 
day  deals  with  "  The  Transports  and  the  Troops."  There 
are  literary  articles  on  John  Donne  and  Walter  Bage- 
hot  and  the  usual  chronicle  of  the  month  in  America. 
Lady  Rayleigh  describes  the  position  of  "The  Pupil 
Teacher  in  Rural  Schools,"  and  C.  B.  Luffmann  de- 
scribes "A  Winter's  Camp  in  Gippsland." 

Sir  H.  Meysey  Thompson,  describing  what  should 
be  done  after  the  war,  lays  down  three  central  and 
guiding  principles:  a  direct  representative  of  the 
Queen  as  the  supreme  authority  in  South  Africa,  in- 
cluding Rhodesia ;  one  military  force  at  the  disposal 
of  that  representative ;  and  equal  rights  for  all  white 
subjects  of  the  Queen,  whatever  race  they  may  be 
sprung  from.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  writing  on  "  Democ- 
racy and  the  War."  predicts  that  the  Boers,  like  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  will  "  fight  to  the  very  last,  and 
then  unhesitatingly  accept  the  inevitable.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  much  better  than  that  they  should  sub- 
mit before  they  feel  that  they  are  thoroughly  beat- 
en, and  then  cherish  smoldering  discontent  in  the 
fntare." 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  October  number  of  the  Edinburgh  is  notable 
to  the  politician  for  the  grave  doubts  it  expresses 
of  British  policy  in  South  Africa.  Travel  is  excellently 
represented  by  a  description  of  the  Blue  and  White 
Niles ;  old-age  relief  is  the  theme  of  original  proposals 
in  poor-law  reform ;  the  progress  of  English  prose  is 
passed  in  rapid  survey ;  while  the  Noveml)er  meteors 
impart  an  astronomic  interest  to  the  varied  contents. 

WANTED— A  LAW  SCHOOL    FOR   THE  EMPIRE. 

A  paper  on  the  Inns  of  Court  inquires  whether  they 
could  net  be  turned  to  better  purpose  than  they  serve 
at  present.    The  writer  makes  this  proposal  : 

^*  A  great  school  of  law  in  the  capital  of  the  British 
empire  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  increasing  facility  of  inter- 
course between  the  colonies  and  England  would  seem 
to  be  in  itself  a  reason  why  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
endeavor  to  All  the  large  place  which  they  held  in  past 
times.  ...  To  the  law  school  of  Bologna  students 
in  the  Middle  Ages  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
drawn  thither  by  the  excellence  of  the  teaching.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  in  the  immediate  future  societies 
with  so  noble  an  historic  past  as  the  Inns  of  Court 
should  not  become  the  central  law  school  of  England 
and  her  colonies  ?  The  imperial  idea  is  not  necessarily 
one  of  expanding  boundaries ;  its  surest  development 
lies  in  the  strengthening  of  the  connection  of  England 
and  her  colonies." 

THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  NOVEL. 

A  study  of  Anglo-Indian  novelists  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  have  made  a  not  unworthy  contri- 
bution to  the  repertory  of  English  fiction,  "which  is 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  varied  that  any  national 
literature  contains." 

*'The  narrow  range  of  plot  and  character  that  may 
be  observed  in  the  pure  Anglo-Indian  novel  reflects  the 
uniformity  of  a  society  which  consists  almost  entirely, 
outside  the  Presidency  capitals  on  the  seacoast,  of  civil 
and  military  officials.  .  .  .  The  whole  company  that 
play  upon  the  exclusively  Anglo-Indian  stage  belong  to 
one  grade  of  society,  and  the  hero  is  invariably  a  mili- 
tary officer.  .  .  .  The  Indian  novel  belongs  to  the  ob- 
jective outdoor  class  ;  it  is  full  of  open  air  and  activ- 
ity, and  the  introspective  psychological  vein  is  almost- 
entirely  wanting." 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  CONNEMARA. 

A  paper  on  Connemara.  closes  with  a  cheerful  pros- 
pect of  its  development,  thanks  to  Mr.  Balfour's  social 
policy,  and  especially  his  railroads  : 

"For  the  introduction  of  the  railroad  has  changed 
the  outlook  of  its  people  from  the  setting  to  the  rising 
sun.  It  is  no  longer  through  the  dreary  sea-mists  of 
the  wild  Atlantic  seaboard  that  the  western  cottier 
strains  his  eyes  to  catch  the  vision  of  the  ^terrestrial 
paradise.'  .  .  .  The  railroad,  which  has  brought  the 
remotest  west  of  Ireland  within  twelve  hours'  reach  of 
England  and  eighteen  of  London,  has  taught  its  people 
to  look  eastward  for  the  sources  of  wealth  and  the 
means  of  bettering  their  lot.  And  with  the  railroad 
has  come  a  long-desired  and  much-needed  change  in  the 
standard  of  the  hotels  ^d  inns  throughout  thedietrict, 
which  is  fast  assimilating  the  conditions  of  touring  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  those  which  the  traveler  is  now 
adays  accustomed  to  demand  and  entitled  to  ezpectr** 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THERE  is  a  reference  to  the  South  African  war  in 
M.  Charmes'  chronicle  in  the  second  November 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Cliarmes 
begins  by  quoting  two  stanzas  from  "Don  Juan"  in 
which  Lord  Byron  abuses  his  countrymen,  '*  Those 
haughty  shopkeepers  who  sternly  dealt  their  goods  and 
edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole,  and  made  the  very  billows 
pay  them  toll,"  and  again  : 

"  Alas !  could  she  but  fully,  truly  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorred ;  * 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 
Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword." 

The  quotation  is  certainly  apt  in  view  of  the  recent 
outbursts  of  continental  opinion  against  England.  M. 
Charmes  goes  on  to  say  that  the  English  claims  as  put 
forward  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at  Bloemfontein,  and 
later  developed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  had  for  their  ob- 
ject an  attack  upon  the  internal  independence  of  the 
Transvaal.  There  is  thus  at  the  bottom  of  the  war  a 
political  interest  and,  M.  Charmes  adds,  a  financial  in- 
terest. He  explains  that  the  passion  for  money  has  en- 
tered into  the  whole  of  England's  national  life,  and  the 
touchstone  which  the  English  apply  to  everything  is 
that  of  material  gain.  This  plague,  he  thinks,  has  fas- 
cinated them  to  the  point  of  rendering  them  unable  to 
distinguish  between  justice  and  injustice,  good  and 
evil,  right  and  violence.  He  quotes  M.  Mont^gut  as 
saying  that  the  exaggerated  importance  given  to  wealth 
is  the  great  moral  sin  of  England.  In  these  circum- 
stances M.  Charmes  regards  the  inertia  of  the  great 
powers  when  confronted  with  the  Boer  war  as  by  no 
means  a  creditable  phenomenon  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  "Is  there  still  a  Europe?"  asks  M. 
Charmes  in  despair,  and  he  is  evidently  annoyed  to 
think  that  England  will  not  meet  with  other  difficulties 
in  her  enterprise  than  those  which  result  from  the  geo- 
graphical conformation  of  South  Africa  and  the  heroic 
and  desperate  resistance  of  the  Boers.  England,  he 
says,  has  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  politicians  of  a  new 
school,  who  do  not  sufficiently  regard  the  interests  and 
the  dignity  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  admits  that 
England  is  a  great  nation ;  but  whereas  she  owes  her 
greatness  in  the  past  to  peace,  she  now  dreams  of  mak- 
ing herself  greater  still  by  far  different  means.  It  niay 
be  noted  in  conclusion  that  M.  Charmes  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  large  blocks  of  South  African  mining 
stocks  held  in  France  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  Germany. 

INDI.V  THROUGH  NATIVE  SPECTACLES. 

It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  view  of  the  English  power  in 
India  which  M.  Filun  presents  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles.  From  various  native  sources,  including  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Xaoroji,  who,  it  will  be  rememlnired,  sat  for 
a  short  time  in  Parliament,  M,  Filon  proves,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that  the  English  have  brought  practically 
nothing  but  misery  and  poverty  to  India.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  English  the  wealth  of  India  was  aston- 
ishing and  was  not  confined  within  a  few  hands,  but 
was  spread  through  all  classes  by  the  caste  system  and 
the  collectivist  organization  of  the  villages.  When  the 
English  came  all  was  changed,  and  India  became  an 
orange  to  be  sucked  dry  by  the  Western  adventurers. 
The  period  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Cornwall  is  to 


1858  did  not  differ  much  from  the  first,  except  that  the 
exploitation  of  India  was  conducted  with  more  regular- 
ity and  method.  It  was  calculated  in  1838  that  Eng- 
land had  abstracted  more  than  £700,000,000  from  the 
riches  of  India.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Old  John  Company  in  1858  was  the  signal  for  a 
better  system,  but  M.  Filon  is  far  from  admitting  this. 
Salaries,  pensions,  annuities,  industrial  dividends,  every 
sort  of  extortion  is  practiced,  he  thinks,  upon  the  na- 
tives, who  are  always  paying.  The  great  extension  of 
railroad  construction  in  India,  though  it  provided  work 
for  the  time,  he  regards  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  because 
the  natives  have  to  pay  the  dividends  and  apparently 
do  not  profit  by  the  railroads  at  all.  In  fact^  M.  Filon 
even  makes  England  indirectly  responsible  for  the  out- 
breaks of  plague,  because  the  natives,  being  deprived  of 
their  wealth,  could  no  longer  purchase  sufficient  nour- 
ishment to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  to  ri.se 
in  revolt  and  chase  the  P^nglish  out  of  the  country  ;  in- 
deed, M.  Filon  admits  that  India  is  not  yet  ready  for 
self-government.  His  remedies  are  milder :  first,  to 
admit  the  natives  to  a  share  in  the  various  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises,  and,  secondly,  to  admit  na- 
tive officials  to  the  highest  administrative  posts  by 
degrees. 

FRANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

To  the  first  November  number  M.  Pinon  contributes 
a  long  article  on  the  position  occupied  by  France  in  the 
far  Eastern  question.  It  is  important  to  note  that  he 
declares,  in  so  many  words,  that  France  is  anxious  to 
secure  the  open  door  in  China,  and  he  even  adopts  the 
words  of  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  who  lately  said  that 
England  did  not  want  to  waste  her  time  and  energies  in 
sterile  struggles  with  other  powers  which  pursued  the 
same  great  work  as  herself.  M.  Pinon,  however,  hints 
not  obscurely  at  a  general  continental  alliance  against 
the  vaulting  ambition  of  England  in  China,  and  he 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  in  the  far  East  that 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  took  a  practical  form  for 
the  first  time,  and  there  also,  for  the  first  time  since 
1870,  France  and  Germany  found  themselves  in  agree- 
ment. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  study  by 
M.  Gautier  of  Ma<lame  de  StaiJl's  relations  with  the  re- 
public of  1798;  some  interesting  Carlist  reminiscences 
by  Count  Kemacle  ;  the  continuation  of  M.  Deh^raiU'S 
instructive  articles  on  scientific  agriculture  ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ambassadorship  of  the  Due  Decazes  in  Lon- 
don from  1.S20  to  1821,  by  M.  Ernest  Daudet ;  and  a 
criticism  !)y  the  expert,  M.  L^vy,  on  the  French  budget 
otVM).  * 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  Xouv>cUe  Revue,  which  has  gone  down  in  price 
to  two  francs  net  a  number,  keeps  well  up  to  its 
promise,  and  while  paying  im  much  attention  to  politi- 
cal matters  as  under  the  editorship  of  Madame  Adam, 
an  effort  is  evidently  being  made  to  introduce  general 
topical  articles,  while  the  fiction  remains,  as  always, 
exceptionally  good. 

M.  Piou  opens  the  first  November  number  with  a 
powerful  attack  on  the  present  French  Government 
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and  its  methods,  while  Madame  Adam,  whose  '^  Letters 
CD  Foreign  Politics"  remain  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
new  series,  gives  a  survey  of  the  European  situation 
and  sees  in  the  Transvaal  war,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  Chamberlain  policy,  a  great  menace  to  France  and, 
indeed,  to  the  whole  world.  Madame  Adam  would  like 
to  see  Russia  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  strengthen 
her  position  in  Persia.  The  South  African  war  is  de- 
scribed by  her  as  "unpopular,  odious,  and  cynical." 

THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 

A  powerful  and  well-written  article  on  the  modern 
French  navy,  and  more  particularly  the  present  min- 
ister of  marine,  M.  de  Lanessan,  one  time  governor  of 
French  ludo-China,  is  worthy  of  attention  from  all 
those  interested  in  naval  matters.  The  writer  points 
out  how  fatal  is  the  republican  system  of  constantly 
changing  the  supreme  naval  authority.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  choose  a  man  who  is  really  familiar  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  work  undertaken  so  lightly.  Also 
the  writer,  M.  Chass^riaud,  not  content  with  merely 
blaming  individuals  and  systems,  shows  what  is,  in 
France,  the  very  rare  moral  courage  of  telling  his  fel- 
low-countrymen how  their  navy  is  regarded  by  their 
only  serious  rival — that  is,  Great  Britain.  He  says, 
perhaps  truly,  that  there  would  have  been  no  Siam 
crisis  and  no  Fashoda  crisis  had  not  Great  Britain  been 
fally  convinced  of  France's  utter  naval  inferiority.  He 
points  out,  what  should  be  quite  obvious  even  to  the 
civilian  mind,  that  no  great  fighting  or  defensive  ma- 
chine, like  a  navy  or  an  army,  can  be  either  created  or 
kept  np  without  time,  money,  and,  above  all,  a  spirit  of 
continuity.  He  recognizes  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  British  navy  has  a  numerical  superiority  of  nearly 
three  to  one ;  what  is  more,  he  does  not  believe  that 
this  numerical  superiority  can  ever  be  seriously  at- 
tacked. What  he  would  wish  to  see  would  be  the 
creation  of  French  colonial  and  coast  navies,  each  of 
which,  sufficing  to  itself,  should  be  able  to  deal  with 
each  colonial  or  defensive  problem  as  it  may  happen  to 
ari.He.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  M.  Chass^riaud,  though 
a  practical  navy  man,  does  not  take  into  account — at 
any  rate  not  in  this  article — the  submarine  boat,  which 
is  exciting  so  very  much  interest  both  in  France  and  in 
America. 

WORKERS*  CONFERENCES. 

M.  Depas.se  contributes  some  interesting  pages  con- 
cerning the  great  workers'  conferences  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  usual  on  the  continent  and  which 
are  made  up  of  delegates  both  from  workmen  and  from 
employers.  Hitherto  the  greater  companies  have  tned 
to  evade  taking  part  in  these  conferences,  but  little  by 
little  they  have  been  brought  to  see  that  in  their  being 
held  lay  one  of  the  very  few  ways  in  which  possible 
strikes  might  be  averted.  The  writer  believes  that  soon 
the  whole  civilized  world  will  see  the  necessity  of  peri- 
odical conferences  of  this  kind.  In  fact,  what  M.  De- 
passe  hopes  to  see  realized  are  working  committees, 
where  all  those  practically  interested  in  an  industry 
shall  be  able  to  have  their  say,  and  these  conferences, 
which  should,  he  thinks,  take  place  once  a  month  or 
once  every  three  months,  would  form  a  link  between 
the  worker  and  his  employer  which  would  not  only  di- 
rectly contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  each,  bbt  which 
would  also  cause  them  to  get  to  know  and  respect  one 
another.  '*  Workmen  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
employers  and  the  employers  could  learn  a  great  deal 


from  their  workmen.**  In  1891  one  of  the  greatest  coal 
strikes  which  have  ever  taken  place  on  the  continent 
was  practically  terminated  by  a  workers'  conference 
which  took  place  at  Calais,  and  where  both  employers 
and  men  were  represented.  Unfortunately  the  employ- 
ers—not unnaturally— prefer  to  let  things  remain  as  they 
have  been  so  long.  Even  during  the  last  few  years 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  abolish  in  France  the 
existence  of  trades  unionism.  M.  Depasse  points  out 
that  in  Great  Britain,  where  trwles  unionism  is  so 
strong,  trade  is  in  an  exceptionally  flourishing  condi- 
tion. *'  The  more  your  workers  are  intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible, the  more  your  industries  will  hold  their  own 
in  the  world  of  commerce." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  consist  of  a  rather  finely  worded  apol- 
ogy for  the  terrible  Klobb  and  Voulet  drama ;  a  charm- 
ingly illustrated  paper  on  woman  as  she  appears  to  the 
modem  portrait  painters ;  and  a  semi-biographical, 
semi-critical  account  of  three  notable  contemporary 
women  authors,  who  are,  however,  very  little  known 
in  this  country— namely,  Madame  Krysinska-Bellenger, 
Madame  Meunier,  and  Madame  Manoel  de  Grandfort. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Malet's  really  ter- 
rible indictment  of  King  Milan  of  Servia,  the 
first  violent  attack  on  a  living  sovereign  which  has  ever 
been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  published  in  a  leading 
continental  review. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  first  November  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris 
opens  with  what  may  be  called  a  typical,  and  therefore 
very  unfavorable,  analysis  of  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Transvaal.  The  writer,  who  has  pre- 
ferred to  remain  anonymous,  has  evidently  made  a 
special  study  ot  his  subject.  He  admits,  with  consid- 
erable fairness,  that  many  Englishmen  and  English- 
women really  believe  the  Transvaal  war  justified,  and 
he  puts  in  a  few  very  clear  words  the  usual  arguments 
brought  forward  by  those  who  uphold  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy.  He  declares,  however,  that  these  views 
are  much  more  held  by  the  lower  classes  than  by  what 
he  calls  the  governing  classes.  "TheEnglishmar^  rarely 
thinks  for  himself,"  he  observes  ;  *'he  accepts,  without 
criticising  them,  the  leading  articles  of  the  newspaper 
that  has  his  confidence,  and  when  he  is  pleased  with  a 
government  he  will,  on  a  whole,  accept  what  that  gov- 
eniment  chooses  to  do."  Then  at  great  length  the 
writer  tells  us  the  story  of  South  Africa  from  the  days 
of  Vasco  da  Gama  to  the  present  time. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

M.  Roux  concludes  his  vivid  account  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  fact  that  he  was  actually  one  of  M.  de  Les- 
seps'  most  trusted  friends  and  assistants  of  course  l^nds 
special  interest  to  his  work.  De  Lesseps  was  not  only  a 
great  engineer  ;  he  seems  also  to  have  been,  at  least  in 
the  middle  of  his  life,  a  great  administrator.  He  was 
determined  to  bring  some  of  the  benefits  of  civilization 
to  the  country  surrounding  his  beloved  canal,  and  under 
his  auspices  the  company  built  the  hospital  and  the 
sanatorium  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  where  the  employees 
and  the  workmen  who  actually  did  the  manual  work 
were  nursed  gratuitously.  The  sanatorium  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  hospital.    More  lately  dispensaries 
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have  been  opened,  children's  schools  have  been  founded, 
and  cooperative  stores  and  clubs  have  been  inaugurated. 
M.  Houx  goes  at  great  length  into  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Suez  Company.  He  points  out  that  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  the  company's  existence  the  hun- 
dred-dollar bonds  could  be  bought  for  $60 ;  they  were 
worth  last  May  close  on  $800. 

LETTERS  OF  GEORGES  SAND. 

Some  exceedingly  charming  letters  of  Georges  Sand, 
which  are  full  of  human  as  well  as  of  literary  interest, 
are  published  in  the  second  number  of  the  Revue.  In 
one  of  these  she  gives  her  views  as  to  what  should  con- 
stitute a  young  people's  library.  Books  of  travel  she 
puts  first  on  the  list ;  among  novels,  all  of  Walter 
Scott's  and  Fenimore  Cooper's,  she  declares,  are  in- 
structive, amusing,  and  healthy.  She  would  approve 
of  a  certain  amount  of  theatrical  literature — Corneille, 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  an  expurgated  Shakespeare. 
She  would  also  admit  a  certain  amount  of  poetry  and  a 
few  good  fairy  tales,  but  she  adds,  with  great  good 
sense,  that  it  is  important  to  leave  even  children  and 
uneducated  people  to  make,  to  a  certain  extent,  their 
own  choice.  They  will  know  what  their  intelligence 
will  best  be  able  to  digest. 

THE  LATER  NAPOLEONIC  ERA. 

It  is  curious  to  see  that  as  time  goes  on  the  French 
writers,  and  apparently  the  French  readers,  return  with 
interest  to  the  later  Napoleonic  era.  Very  curious  to 
the  student  of  modern  history  is  the  account,  which 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  a  number  of  original 
documents,  of  Louis  Napoleon's  effort  to  provoke  an  in- 
surrection at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1836.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe very  wisely  pardoned  the  arch-conspirator,  and 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  found  himself,  to  his  great  dis- 
gust, shipped  off  to  America  on  board  the  French  frigate 
Andromeda.  Those  left  behind  were  formally  tried 
early  in  1837  amid  a  scene  of  considerable  popular  en- 
thusiasm.   They  were  all  acquitted. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  condition  of  the  Th^tre 
Fran^aisin  1817  ;  Lieutenant  X.  continues  his  not  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Americans  in  Manila  as  seen 
from  the  deck  of  a  French  man-of-war ;  and  MM.  De- 
pont  and  d'Eckardt  analyze  Pan-Islamism  and  the  Is- 
lamic propaganda. 


REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

THE  Revue  des  Revues  for  November  15  is  a  very 
interesting  number,  the  principal  article  being 
that  in  which  M.  Victor  Charbonnel  gives  his  many 
reasons  for  believing  in  '*  The  Mussulman  Origin  of  the 
Jesuits."  Bound  up  with  his  article  he  gives  a  short 
sketch  of  Loyola,  whom  his  evident  dislike  of  the 
Jesuits  does  not  prevent  him  from  recognizing  as  a 
great  man. 

Another  article  of  much  interest  is  that  upon  **  Popu- 
lar Universities  in  France  and  Abroad,"  giving  some 
account  of  the  aims  of  the  popular  university  recently 
founded  in  Paris  in  the  heart  of  the  working  quarter. 
Incidentally  a  generous  tribute  is  paid  to  such  English 


institutions  as  the  Birkbeck,  the  Regent  Street,  and 
even  the  Battersea  Polytechnic. 

M.  Frederic  Passy  writes  ''Against  War,"  an  article 
which  is  chiefly  a  summary  of  M.  Bloch's  recent  pam- 
phlets. Several  interesting  letters  are  published  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  flood  of  more  or  less  mischiev- 
ous contents  poured  out  from  the  French  press  and 
read  greedily  and  indiscriminately  by  the  lower  classes. 
In  an  article  entitled  "A  Stay  at  Aldershot "  Captain  de 
Malleray  examines  the  British  military  system  in  de- 
tail and  does  not  flnd  it  very  good. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Nuova  Antologia  blossoms  out  this  month 
with  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations.  It 
leads  off  (November  16)  with  a  striking  portrait  of 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  accompanying  a  long  declama- 
tory poem  in  a  form  of  rhythmic  blank  verse  called 
"  Praises  of  the  Heavens,  of  the  Sea,  of  the  Earth,  and 
of  Heroes."  There  is  also  a  biographical  sketch,  with, 
some  half  dozen  illustrations,  of  the  great  Italian  art- 
ist., Segantini,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  who  is  principally  known  for  his  pictures  of 
Alpine  scenery. 

But  the  most  weighty  article  in  the  number  is  one 
entitled  "  New  Problems,"  by  the  venerable  author  and 
senator,  Pasquale  Villari.  It  is  a  scathing  indictment 
of  the  financial  condition  of  Italy  as  regards  not  only 
the  way  the  finances  are  disbursed,  but  the  way  they 
are  gathered  in.  He  begins  the  article— which  no  stu- 
dent of  Italian  politics  should  miss— by  remarking  that 
the  Italian  Government  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  for 
which  no  one  has  a  good  word  to  say.  This  he  attributes 
in  the  main  to  her  economic  blunders.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  reckless  extravagance,  on  the  other  the 
most  cheese-paring  economy.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
taxes  fall  on  the  very  poorest  portion  of  the  population. 
The  products  of  agriculture  are  so  heavily  taxed  that 
all  over  the  country  land  is  falling  out  of  cultivation, 
and  the  south,  which  is  purely  agricultural,  is  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  north,  which  is,  partially  at  least, 
industrial.  Administrative  corruption  exists  every- 
where. The  ex-minister  reserves  his  conclusions  for  a 
future  article  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  looks  to  a  more 
intelligent  treatment  of  the  agricultural  problem  as 
offering  the  best  means  of  escape  from  existing  diflBi- 
culties. 

The  article  that  appeals  most  to  the  general  public  in 
the  learned  Rivi^ta  di  Scienze  Biologiche  is  one  by 
Madame  Lombroso  on  the  evolution  of  thought  in  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  the  most  definite  conclusion  she  is  en- 
abled to  draw  concerns  the  very  wide  difference  in 
clearness  and  precision  in  the  answers  given  by  the 
children  of  educated  and  those  of  uneducated  parents. 

The  leading  Italian  magazines  adopt  a  fairly  friendly, 
or  at  least  an  impartial,  attitude  toward  England  in  the 
matter  of  the  Transvaal  war.  The  Rivista  PoHtica  e 
Letteraria,  however,  publishes  a  lengthy  and  well-in- 
formed article,  very  bitter  in  tone  against  England, 
summarizing  the  history  of  her  relations  with  the 
Transvaal,  and  declaring  in  conclusion  that  Great 
Britain  has  incurred  the  disapproval  of  nearly  the> 
whole  civilized  world  by  her  act  of  aggresBion. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 

Last  month  we  noted  the  appearance  bf  the  fourth 
volume  of  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes'  history  of  the 
United  States,  covering  the  most  important  months  of 
the  Civil  War.  Almost  simultaneously  there  comes 
from  the  press  Mr.  James  Schouler's  History  of  the 
Civil  War  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  which  forms  the  sixth 
volume  in  the  author's  History  of  the  United  States 
Under  the  Constitution,  thus  completing,  after  an  in- 
terval of  eight  years,  a  work  which  has  withstood  with 
unusual  success  the  most  searching  tests  that  can  well 
be  applied  to  historical  writing.  Mr.  Schouler  has 
aimed  to  present  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  side 
of  the  war,  making  full  use  of  the  historical  materials 
that  have  accumulated  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
He  has  intended  to  subordinate  military  details  which 
are  still  matters  of  controversy,  and  what  he  aptly  calls 
**  the  arithmetic  of  slaughter,"  in  order  to  bring  out  in 
clear  relief  the  actual  aim  and  results  of  successive 
campaigns,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  different  com- 
manders. Throughout  this  and  all  the  preceding  vol- 
umes of  his  great  work,  Mr.  Schouler  avows  that  it  has 
been  his  constant  purpose  to  do  justice  to  all  sides,  and 
we  believe  it  will  be  the  general  verdict  of  historical 
students  that  this  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  to  a  re- 
markable degree. 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  The  Territorial  Acquisi- 
tions of  the  United  States  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.), 
Mr.  Edward  Bicknell  presents  an  historical  review  of 
all  the  precedents  established  by  this  country  in  the 
matter  of  territorial  expansion  since  the  beginning  of 
its  government,  beginning  with  the  organization  of  the 
"Northwest  Territory"  in  1787  and  coming  down  to  the 
aoqulaition  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines 

iniaes. 

Cf^t.  Greorge  Clarke  Musgrave,  who  went  to  Cuba 
daring  the  insurrection  of  1895  as  a  correspondent  for 
an  English  paper,  and  suffered  imprisonment  there, 
gives  an  aocoimt  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  and  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  a  volume  entitled  Under 
Three  Flttgs  in  Cuba  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  The  au- 
thor went  to  Cuba  with  prejudices  in  favor  of  Spain, 
bat  waa  soon  converted  into  a  sympathizer  with  the 
pause  of  the  Cuban  revolutionists,  in  whose  service  he 
for  a  time  held  a  commission.  He  vividly  describes  life 
in  the  Cuban,  Spanish,  and  American  camps.  He  dis- 
cusses the  causes  of  the  insurrection  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  American  interference.  His  conclusions,  on  the 
whole»  are  optimistic. 

Mffs.  Alice  Morse  Earle,  the  author  of  Home  Life  in 
CoUnUal  IkJby$  and  of  other  domestic  and  social  his- 
tories ot  colonial  times,  has  written  Child  Life  in 
CoUmUkl  Days  (Macmillan),  illustrated  from  many 
photogTApba  of  children's  toys,  books,  and  articles  of 
dress,  leaded  down  from  the  olden  time.  Perhaps  no 
other  book  gives  so  dear  an  insight  into  the  every-day 
life  of  the  American  child  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Several  of  the  most  effective  il- 
lustrations in  the  volume  have  been  made  from  photo- 
graphs of  objects  preserved  in  xkrious  historical  mu- 
fleums,  notably  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Deerfield,  Mass. 
AU  of  the  pSctaneB  have  a  basis  in  actuality. 


The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist  and'  a  Reformer^  by  Dr. 
Ezra  Hoyt  Byington  (Littla,  Brown  &  Co.),  admirably 
supplements  the  author's  previous  book.  The  Puritan 
in  England  and  New  England,  In  this  new  volume 
the  author  gives  a  fuller  and  more  connected  account  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  as  colonizers,  as  missionaries 
to  the  Indians,  and  as  reformers  in  New  England. 
John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  great  religious  teacher,  are  among  the 
chief  personalities  figuring  in  Dr.  Byington's  studies. 

Prof.  Gold  win  Smith  has  entitled  his  two-volume 
history  of  England  The  United  Kingdom:  A  Political 
History  (Macmillan),  the  author's  aim  being  to  give  to 
the  ordinary  reader  a  "clear,  connected,  and  succinct 
view  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
it  appears  in  the  light  of  recent  research  and  discus- 
sion." The  author's  well-known  misgivings  as  to  the 
outcome  of  British  imperialism  are  not  concealed. 

Prof.  Edward  Kirk  Rawson,  Superintendent  of  Naval 
War  Records,  has  written  Twenty  Famous  Naval  Bat- 
tles: Salamis  to  Santiago  (Crowell).  This  work  is  in 
two  volumes,  and  is  illustrated.  Professor  Rawson's 
aim  is  to  do  for  the  sea  what  Creasy  in  his  "  Decisive 
Battles  "  has  done  for  the  land.  Professor  Rawson  has 
had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  has 
been  able  to  write  a  work  of  great  interest. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  important  work  of  our 
time  on  Pompeii,  although  written  by  a  German  arche- 
ologist,  has  been  first  published  in  the  United  States. 
We  refer  to  Prof.  August  Man's  Pompeii:  Its  Life 
atid  Art  (Macmillan).  Professor  Mau  has  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  spent  his  summers  among  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  and  his  winters  in  Rome,  working  up  the 
newly  acquired  material,  and  has  written  much  on  the 
subject  in  both  German  and  Italian.  The  present  vol- 
ume has  been  translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Francis 
W.  Kelsey,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  lib- 
erality of  the  publishers  has  permitted  the  illustration 
of  the  work  on  an  adequate  scale.  The  author's  re- 
searches have  covered  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields 
in  which  the  archeologist  can  labor. 

Messrs.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  the  Philadelphia 
publishers,  have  brought  out  illustrated  editions  of  the 
late  Dean  Stanley's  Historical  Memorials  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  Historical  Memorial  of  Canter- 
bury. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Among  the  autobiographies  appearing  in  1899,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  Reminiscences,  1819-1899,  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  holds  perhaps  the  first  place  in 
interest  and  importance.  This  work  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  Mrs.  Howe's  eightieth  year,  and  her  recollec- 
tions go  back  to  the  '20s  and  '30s  in  New  York  City,  and 
to  the  '40s,  '508,  and  '60s  in  Boston.  Her  book  opens 
with  an  account  of  New  York  City,  and  its  literary  and 
social  life  at  that  remote  period  when  Bond  Street  was 
well  "up-town."  The  more  strenuous  part  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  life,  however,  was  passed  in  Boston  in  the  thick 
of  the  reformatory  movements  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Her  acquaintance  embraced  almost  every  distinguished 
writer  and  philanthropist  of  our  country  for  more  than 
fifty  years.     Her  experience  in   the  anti-slavery  anu 
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woman^s  suffrage  movement-s  gave  her  an  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  leaders  of  those  days,  while 
her  own  part  during  the  Civil  War  gave  her  a  unique 
prominence  among  American  women.  In  this  volume 
Mrs.  Howe  tells  the  complete  story  of  the  writing  of 
the  famous  *' Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  in  1861, 
and  the  publishers  have  reproduced  from  the  original 
manuscript  the  first  draft  of  those  famous  lines. 

Bishop  Whipple's  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long 
Episcopate  (Macmillan)  contains  not  only  the  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  senior  missionary  bishop  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  but  also  much  important 
historical  material  of  permanent  value.  Bishop  Whip- 
ple has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  the  Indian  problem  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  no  man,  within  or  without  the  Government 
service,  is  so  well  informed  as  to  the  whole  course  of 
our  dealings  with  certain  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
letters  and  other  documents  relating  to  these  matters 
which  Bishop  Whipple  gives  to  the  world  in  this  vol- 
ume have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  our  future 
dealings  with  the  wards  of  the  nation.  As  a  record  of 
faithful  and  persistent  mis.sionary  effort  in  the  face  of 
great  obstacles.  Bishop  Whipple's  review  of  his  long 
frontier  service  is  surely  most  encouraging  to  all  who 
believe  in  the  ultimate  Chrlstianization  and  civilization 
of  the  red  man. 

Horace  Bushnelly  Preacher  and  Theologian,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger  (Houghton,  MiflBin  & 
Co.),  while  not  the  first  biography  of  Bushnell,  is  the 
first  attempt  to  give  a  full  and  connected  account  of 
his  work  as  a  theologian.  As  a  study  of  the  thought 
and  work  of  one  whO;  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
was  in  the  vanguard  of  advanced  theology,  by  a  writer 
and  thinker  who  to-day  occupies  a  similar  position  in 
reference  to  the  most  modern  theological  thought,  this 
volume  has  a  peculiar  interest. 

E.  P.  Roe:  Reminiscences  of  His  Life,  by  his  sister, 
Mary  A.  Roe  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  is  the  story  of  a  writer 
who  achieved  unusual  success  in  the  face  of  general 
disparagement  from  all  the  supposed  masters  of  liter- 
ary criticism.  Notwithstanding  the  critics'  sneers  at 
the  efforts  of  "a native  author  called  Roe,"  it  is  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Roe's  novels  not  only  had  a  phenomenal  cir- 
culation during  his  lifetime,  but  are  sold  in  large  num- 
bers and  in  various  languages  at  the  present  day. 
Whatever  one's  critical  judgment  of  Mr.  Roe's  works 
may  be,  the  modest  life  which  this  little  volume  com- 
memorates was  surely  a  wholesome  and  preeminently 
useful  one. 

The  Autobiographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  John  Drew 
(Scribners)  has  an  introduction  by  her  .son  John  Drew, 
the  actor,  with  biographical  notes  by  Douglas  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Drew's  retrospect,  reaching  over  seventy  years  of 
active  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  dramatic  profession,  . 
was  not  written,  her  son  tells  us,  for  publication,  but 
for  the  perusal  of  her  children  and  grandchildren.  The 
record  includes  so  much  material  of  general  interest 
relating  to  the  progress  of  the  dramatic  art  in  the 
United  States,  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  mistake 
to  have  permitted  it  to  remain  unpublished.  In  secur- 
ing illustrations  the  publishers  have  largely  depended 
on  the  remarkable  portrait  collection  of   Mr.   Peter 

Gilsey. 

A  considerable  part  of  The  Art  Life  of  William 
Morris  Hunt,  by  Helen  M.  Knowlton  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.)  is  anecdotal,  containing  much  of  Hunt's  entertain- 
ing and  stimulating  talk  as  taken  down  at  the  time  by 


Miss  Knowlton,  who  was  his  pupil.  Hunt's  famous 
work  in  the  New  York  State  Capitol  at  Albany  is  fully 
described.  Besides  portraits  of  the  great  artist,  the 
illustrations  of  the  work  include  reproductions  of  his 
principal  paintings. 

Mr.  Frank  Preston  Stearns  has  written  a  new  life  of 
Prince  Bismarck  (Lippincott).  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  Bismarck's  memoirs  are  not  in  a  true  sense  an 
autobiography,  that  Busch  makes  no  attempt  to  ex- 
plain Bismarck's  policy,  and  that  Lowe's  English  life  of 
Bismarck  was  written  many  years  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Stearns  has  undertaken  to  give  to  Americans  "a 
clear  statement  of  the  character  of  the  man,  the  princi- 
pal events  of  his  life,  and  an  explanation  of  his  policy 
as  related  to  the  historical  events  of  his  time."  This  is 
done  in  a  straightforward,  complete  and  well-propor- 
tioned volume. 

Prince  Kropotkin's  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  )  has  appeared  in  consecutive 
issues  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  But  in  the  volume 
now  published  much  has  l3een  added  to  the  original 
text  in  those  portions  dealing  with  Prince  Kropotkin's 
youth,  his  stay  in  Siberia,  and  his  life  in  Western 
Europe.  An  appreciative  introduction  is  furnished  by 
Georg  Brandes.  The  book  is  extremely  interesting,  not 
merely  as  to  the  revelations  of  an  interesting  person- 
ality, but  for  the  liglit  it  throws  on  political  and  social 
conditions  in  Russia. 

The  inspiring  life  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
has  been  related  in  a  volume  by  Jennie  M.  Bingham 
(Eaton  &  Mains.)  Lord  Shaftesbury's  efforts  which  led 
to  the  abolition  of  child-slavery  in  the  mining  regions 
of  England  and  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor 
in  factories,  and  many  other  social  and  economic  re- 
forms, are  fully  and  graphically  described  in  this  l)ook. 

TJie  True  William  Pcnn,  by  Sydney  Greorge  Fisher 
(Lippincott),  has  been  written  on  the  same  lines  as  The 
True  Benjami7i  Franklin,  an  earlier  volume  by  Mr. 
Fisher.  The  common  conception  of  William  Penn  as  a 
"  pious,  contemplative  man,  a  peace-loving  Quaker  in  a 
broad  brim  hat  and  plain  drab  clothes,  who  founded 
Pennsylvania  in  the  most  successful  manner,  on  beau- 
tiful, benevolent  principles,  and  kindness  to  the  In- 
dians" is  not  wholly  dissipated  by  Mr.  Fisher's  book, 
but  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  real  Penn,  "  though  of 
a  very  religious  turn  of  mind,  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action,  restless  and  enterprising,  at  times  a  courtier 
and  a  politician,  who  loved  handsome  dress,  livecl  well 
and  lavishly,  and,  although  he  undoubtedly  kept  his 
faith  with  the  red  men,  Pennsylvania  was  the  torment 
of  his  life." 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  "Beacon  Biographies"  of 
eminent  Americans  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  could  be 
easily  improved  either  in  plan  or  in  execution.  Among 
the  recent  issues  in  this  excellent  series  are  sketches  of 
Aaron  Burr,  Frederick  Douglass,  and  John  Brown, 
by  Henry  Childs  Mervvin,  Charles  W.  Chesnutt,  and 
Joseph  Edgar  Chaniberlin,  respectively.  The  authors 
of  these  sketches  have  been  able  to  use  materials  pub- 
lished in  existing  biographies  and  autobiographies,  con- 
densing and  rearranging  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
series.  Each  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  running  chronol- 
ogy  embracing  all  the  principal  events  of  the  subject'tt 
career. 

Miss  Lilian  Whiting  has  written  a  sympathetic  biog- 
raphy of  her  friend  ll^te  Field  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.), 
whose  life  she  fitly  characterizes  as  "  varied  and  pris- 
matic."   The  volume  has  been  enriched  by  tHt  iQclasion 
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of  mach  of  Miss  Field's  unusually  interesting  personal 
correspondence.  There  are  letters  from  the  Brownings 
and  from  other  names  distinguished  in  literature,  and 
many  of  Miss  Field's  own  characteristic  letters  to  prom- 
inent Americans.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  five 
portraits  of  Miss  Field,  one  of  them  dating  as  early  as 
1852.  Miss  Field  was  a  busy  woman  of  affairs,  and  her 
friend's  book  gives  revelations  of  an  inner  life  which, 
to  many,  will  be  a  surprise. 

In  Browning^  Poet  and  Man :  A  Survey  (Putnams), 
Elisabeth  Luther  Gary  attempts  an  estimate  of  the 
place  occupied  by  Browning's  life  and  poetry  in  the  gen- 
eration to  which  he  belonged.  The  author  has  embodied 
much  of  the  best  current  criticism  on  Browning's  work. 
The  volume  is  liberally  illustrated. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  recent  books  of  travel  re- 
late to  the  far  East.  Several  accounts  of  explorations 
in  comparatively  unknown  portions  of  Asia  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  few  years.  The  latest  of  these 
is  a  volume  by  Mr.  William  Jameson  Held,  entitled 
Throtigh  Unexplored  Asia  (Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton). In  this  volume  Mr.  Reid  gives  an  account  of  a 
journey  of  exploration  through  the  hitherto  unknown 
regions  of  Western  China  and  Eastern  Thibet,  during 
the  year  1894,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  George  Bur- 
ton. Unfortunately,  the  author's  loss  of  photographic 
plates  made  half-tone  illustration  impossible  for  this 
work.  Accurate  drawings  were  made,  however,  by 
Mr.  Lf.  J.  Bridgman,  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
author. 

The  Beal  Malay :  Pen  PictureSj  by  Sir  Frank  Athel- 
stane  Swettenham  (John  Lane),  contains  an  English 
traveler's  impressions  of  the  Malay  civilization.  It  also 
furnishes,  incidentally,  some  bright  side-lights  on  Brit- 
ish methods  of  colonial  administration. 

Village  Life  in  China:  A  Study  in  Sociology,  by 
Arthur  H.  Smith,  D.D.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company), 
is  ao  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
every-day  life  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  writer  has 
had  an  extended  experience  in  China,  and  writes  with 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  possibilities  of  the  country. 

In  Ohostly  Japan  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  is  another 
of  Mr.  Lafcadio  Beam's  inimitable  interpretations  of 
Japanese  life  and  literature.  Mr.  Hearn,  who  lectures 
on  English  literature  in  the  Imperial  University  at 
Tokio,  might  verji  properly  be  called  to  a  lectureship  on 
Japanese  literature  in  some  American  university. 

America  To-day,  by  William  Archer  (Scribners),  is 
in  two  i>arts,  "Observations"  and  *' Reflections."  Un- 
der the  head  of  ** Observations"  the  author  gives  us  his 
impressions  of  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  our 
university  system,  and  other  topics  likely  to  interest 
the  untraveled  Englishman.  In  "Reflections"  Mr. 
Archer  discourses  on  "North  and  South,"  "Republic 
and  Empire,"  "  American  Literature,"  and  "  The  Ameri- 
can Language."  The  latter  essay,  and  especially  Mr. 
Archer's  diecnssion  on  American  slang,  is  particularly 
interesting. 

Like  Trooper  S809,  which  was  recently  noticed  in 
these  columns,  Mr.  Horace  Wyndham's  The  (Queen's 
Service;  or  the  Real  Tommy  Atkins  (L.  C.  Page  & 
Co,,  Boston)  is  a  realistic  study  of  army  life  from  the 
primte  toldier's  point  of  view,  Mr.  Wyndham  presents 
a  tax  mate  pleasing  picture  of  military  life  than  did  the 
autlior  of  Trooper  8809,  One  does  not  gather  from  Mr. 
Wyndliaiii's   jni^^  that  the  English  private  soldier 


is  badly  treated,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  or  badly 
trained.  On  the  contrary,  he  writes  as  one  quite  con- 
tent with  his  lot,  although  not  blind  to  details  where 
there  is  need  of  improvement.  Just  now,  when  the 
Queen's  defenders  are  being  hurried  to  South  Africa  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  Mr.  Wyndham's  interesting 
study  of  the  British  soldier's  lot  is  especially  timely. 

The  British  Isles  Through  An  Opera  Glass,  by 
Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia), is  an  attractive  volume  of  travel  sketches. 

Fam,ous  Homes  of  Great  Britain  and  Their  Stories 
(Putnams)  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  contain- 
ing authentic  historical  sketches  of  several  of  the  most 
famous  of  British  castles.  The  work  has  been  edited  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Malan,  and  several  of  the  chapters  were  con- 
tributed by  him. 

SOME  BOOKS  OP  VERSE. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  has  become  known 
through  her  Swallow  Flights  and  In  the  Garden  of 
Dreams,  and  other  volumes,  as  an  especially  charming 
lyrist  and  sonneteer.  The  daintily-bound  little  volume 
entitled.  At  the  Wind's  Will  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  is 
carefully  divided  into  the  divisions  which  respectively 
include  the  lyrics,  the  sonnets,  the  rondels,  the  quat- 
rains, and  the  translations.  The  first  division  of  lyrics 
proper  sees  Mrs.  Moulton  without  doubt  at  her  best. 

Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Thacher,  in  The  Listening  Child 
(Macmillan),  has  made  a  selection  from  practically  the 
whole  fleld  of  English  verse  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youngest  readers,  and  she  has  made  a  selection  distin- 
guished by  excellent  good  sense  and  aesthetic  considera- 
tion. It  is  very  unusual  to  find  so  much  intelligence 
used  in  a  work  of  this  character.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  prints  verses  selected  from  the  writings  of  poets 
from  William  Shakespeare  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
A  second  and  slighter  division  goes  back  beyond  Shake- 
speare to  Chaucer,  and  his  immediate  followers.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  imagine  a  child  reading  "Queen  Al- 
cestis  and  the  God  of  Love,"  even  with  the  aids  of  some 
modernized  words.  But  with  the  exception  of  this  one 
selection  from  Chaucer  there  is  scarcely  a  stanza  in  the 
volume  which  would  not  be  understood,  or  at  least 
felt,  by  a  fairly  bright  child  of  ten.  Inasmuch  as  all  the 
poetry  is  good  poetry,  the  volume  is  quite  as  attractive 
to  grown-ups  as  to  children. 

Mr  Joel  Chandler  Harris  furnishes  an  introduction 
to  Miss  Weeden's  Bandana  Ballads  (Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company)  and  credits  it  with  what  he  calls 
"the  relish  of  reality."  Certainly  this  is  the  one  thing 
and  the  all  important  thing  that  has  been  wanting  in 
negro  protraiture,  whether  in  verse,  or  prose,  or  picture, 
and  Miss  Weeden  do**s  seem  to  have  come  decidedly 
nearer  the  real  darky, — not  the  mystical,  sainted,  im- 
possible darky  of  literature, — than  any  artist  or  writer 
we  have  recently  seen  in  that  field.  The  dozen  por- 
traits, "  Shadows  on  the  Wall,"  she  has  drawn  for  these 
verses  are,  in  their  way,  excellent  attempts  to  give  a 
pictorial  likeness  of  the  negro  countenance. 

Mr.  Dunbar,  the  young  negro  poet,  is  at  his  best  in 
the  subjects  which  furnish  the  contents  of  the  pres- 
ent volume, — "The  Deserted  Cabin,"  "Chris'mus  is 
a-Comin,"  "A  Banjo  Song,"  etc.  {Poem>8  of  Cabin 
and  Field,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  His  publishers  have 
given  the  eight  poems  which  make  up  this  book  a  very 
gay  setting,  and  the  verses  have  been  illustrated  from 
photographs  of  darky  characters  and  scenes,  made  by 
the  Hampton  Institute*  Camera  Club.     This  method 
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seems  more  appropriate  to  the  illustration  of  the  negro 
life  than  any  other  purpose,  especially  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  our  illustrating  artists  to  hit  off  the 
negro  characteristics  with  anything  like  the  perfection 
which  they  display  in  other  fields  of  their  art. 

Mr.  Ernest  Howard  Crosby's  volume  of  verse  {A 
Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  aiid  Parable,  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.)  is  dedicated  to  his  master,  ^Tolstoy.  The  in- 
fluence of  another  master,  Walt  Whitman,  is  suggested 
with  almost  startling  clearness  in  the  opening  lines  of 
his  book ;  the  rhythm,  or  lack  of  rhythm,  according  to 
your  point  of  view,  is  Whitman's  exactly.  Almost  all 
of  the  pieces  in  Mr.  Crosby's  book  are  inspired  by  social 
wrongs  and  injustices,  and  prophesy  of  a  time  when 
these  will  be  changed. 

The  editor  of  Nature  Pictures  by  American  Poets 
(Macmillan)  has  done  a  decidedly  interesting  thing  and 
done  it  well.  Miss  Marble  has  selected  with  care  and 
discrimination  the  best  verses  written  by  Americans 
having  their  impulse  primarily  from  the  prompting  of 
nature,  and  has  classified  these  under  such  titles  as 
"Landscape  Vistas,"  "Music  of  Winds  and  Storms," 
"Sea,  Streams,  and  Tides,"  "Bird-Notes  and  Crickets' 
Chirp,"  " Flower  Songs,"  and  "Calendar  of  the  Sea- 
sons." William  Cullen  Bryant  furnishes  a  greater 
number  of  nature  poems  to  this  anthology  than  any 
other  poet ;  no  writer  appears  earlier  than  Bryant, 
Whittier  and  Longfellow.  The  West  furnishes  Ella 
Higginson,  of  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  John  James 
Piatt,  of  Indiana,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Edith  Thom- 
as and  Maurice  Thompson  ;  while  the  South  produces 
John  B.  Tabb  and  Christopher  P.  Cranch. 

BOOKS  ON  MUSIC. 

Mr.  Elson's  book  on  The  National  Music  of  Amer- 
ica (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.)  begins  with  the  Pilgrims' 
psalms,  and  includes  the  distinctive  songs  of  the  South 
as  well  as  those  of  the  North.  The  book  is  written  with 
care,  and  a  good  many  current  superstitions  as  to  the 
origin  of  certain  of  our  songs  are  dispelled.  Mr.  Elson's 
researches,  which  have  evidently  not  been  sliglit  nor 
unintelligent,  do  not,  however,  explain  the  mystery  of 
the  origin  of  "Yankee  Doodle."  The  first  printed  ver- 
sion of  "  Yankee  Doodle"  that  Mr.  Elson  can  find  is 
in  Greorge  Coleman's  opera,  printed  in  1784,  entitled 
"  Two  to  One ; "  but  the  air  was  freely  u.sed  by  both 
English  and  Americans  long  before  any  printed  version. 

In  the  same  series  and  with  companion  binding  to 
Mr.  Elson's  book,  is  Famous  Violinists  of  To-day  and 
Yesterday  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.),  by  Henry  C.  Lahee. 
The  father  of  violin  playing  was  Arcaugelo  Corelli, 
who  was  bom  in  Bologna  in  1653,  and  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  future  development  of  technique. 
Mr.  Lahee  in  his  comprehensive  review  of  the  great  vio- 
linists, sketches  the  musical  achievements  of  hundreds 
of  the  followers  of  Corelli,  dwelling  for  a  time  on  the 
more  notable  and  more  modern  masters,  especially 
Pagan  in  i  and  Ole  Bull,  who  has  a  chapter  to  himself. 
Of  all  contemporary  violinists,  Mr.  Lahee  places  Jo- 
seph Joachim  as  clearly  the  first.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
women  violinists,  and  a  final  one  on  famous  quartettes. 

The  difiicult  task  that  Mr.  Martin  A.  Gemlinder  has 
appointed  for  himself  in  his  monograph  entitled  What 
Constitutes  Good  Music  f  (Blumenberg  Press)  is  to 
show  not  what  music  and  musicians  are  good,  but  what 
constitutes  a  good  or  bad  effect  in  music,  and  who  is  to 
be  the  judge.  He  points  out  that  among  tbe  greatest 
musicians  the  standards  of  good  music  are  certainly 


not  accurate  and  final,  for  Schumann  classed  Meyer- 
beer as  a  charlatan,  Wagner  thought  him  the  essential 
expression  of  "incoherency  and  empty  striving  after 
outward  effect,"  while  Rubinstein  thought  his  operatic 
compositions  were  of  th6  first  rank ;  Mendel&sohn 
thought  little  of  Schumann,  Moscheles  thought  Chopin 
harsh  and  inartistic,  Handel  depreciated  Gluck,  no  one 
knows  how  many  depredators  Richard  Wagner  has 
had,  and  so  the  story  goes  on.  In  spite  of  these  dis- 
couraging phenomena,  Mr.  Gemiinder  proceeds  to  search 
for  the  law  determining  good  music,  with  the  result 
that  the  farther  he  goes  the  more  fixed  becomes  his 
conclusion  "that  there  is  nothing  good  in  art  or  music 
per  «e,  aside  from  its  subjective  effects. 

A  useful  work  by  Mr.  Charles  Annesley,  The  Stand- 
ard Opera  Olnss  (Brentano's)  condenses  the  plots  of 
123  celebrated  operas.  Inasmuch  as  our  most  important 
operatic  work  is  invariably  rendered  in  French,  Italian 
or  German,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  great  numbers 
of  music  lovers  who  will  find  The  Standard  Opera 
Olass  just  what  they  have  needed  to  give  them  an  in- 
telligent and  accurate  idea  of  the  scheme  and  context 
of  each  operatic  story.  Although  the  number  of  operas 
reviewed  in  the  volume  is  so  great  as  to  allow  but  three 
or  four  pages  at  the  most  to  any  one,  the  condensations 
of  the  stories  are  quite  enough  in  detail  to.  clear  away 
that  hazy  condition  as  to  the  events  depicted,  in  which, 
for  instance,  a  performance  of  "Die  Meistersinger^^  in 
German  is  sure  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  an  Ameri- 
can audience. 

Not  unlike  Mr.  Annesley's  aim  is  Miss  Mabel  Wag- 
nails'  in  her  Stars  of  the  Opera  (Funk  and  Wagnalls). 
Miss  Wagnalls,  however,  begins  her  volume  with  a 
series  of  interviews  with  such  operatic  celebrities  as 
Sembrich,  Eames,  Calv6,  Nordica,  Lehman  and  Melba, 
and  ends  her  book  with  a  pretty  full  recital  of  the  plots 
of  twelve  of  the  most  popular  operas  in  which  the  above 
named  artists  take  the  parts  of  the  heroine.  Miss  Wag- 
nalls is  herself  a  musician  and  achieved  succeas  as  a 
piano  soloist  in  both  Europe  and  America.  The  book 
is  written  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing and  entertaining  those  who  are  fond  of  dramatic 
music,  but  have  not  the  opportunity  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  grand  opera. 

Professor  Hugh  A,  Clarke's  essay  on  Music  and  the 
Comrade  Arts  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  is  designed  to 
show  music's  relationship  with,  and  interdependence 
upon,  the  comrade  arts,  especially  the  relation  of  music 
and  the  various  arts  to  science.  His  point  of  view  is 
that  though  art  is  based  on  science,  its  expression  in  the 
higher  forms  is  not  subject  to  scientific  laws  but  to 
BBsthetic  laws,  which  may  be  formulated  in  the  future 
by  an  advanced  psychology. 

Miss  Esther  Singleton's  effort  in  ^  Guide  to  the  Opera 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  to  explain  the  plots  of  the  operas  we 
are  accustomed  to  hearing  in  New  York  is  rather  the 
most  thorough  and  intelligent  of  the  various  books  that 
have  appeared  this  year  for  this  purpose.  She  assumes 
<'hat  it  is  necessary  to  Understand  the  signiflcance  of  the 
musical  phrasing  as  tho  composer  meant  it  quite  as 
much  as  the  words  and  thp.  action.  In  addition  to  the 
words  and  music  she  has  incorporated  the  stage  direc- 
tions, and  everything  necessary  to  a  complete  compre- 
hension of  the  scene  at  any  momeut.  The  chief  works 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  GlUck,  Mey«)rbeer,  Verdi  and 
Wagner  are  explained  by  Miss  Singl<)toii  in  a  happy 
style  which  ma^es  her  book  very  readable  in  itself, 
quit*?  apart  from  its  value  as  a  work  of  reference.    The 
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book  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  chief  operatic 
stars  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  shown  in 
character. 

Miss  Anna  Alice  Chapin  in  her  volume,  Wotan^  Sieg- 
friedy  and  BrUnnhilde  (Harpers)  has  for  her  purpose 
not  the  interpretation  of  any  opera,  but  rather  a  sympa- 
thetic study  of  the  three  chief  characters  of  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied.  She  wishes  to  give  an  idea  of  the  broad 
philosophy  of  Wagner  as  exemplified  in  these  three 
salient  characters.  She  analyzes  the  life  of  Wotan  in 
the  Opera,  separating  the  four  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  character.  She  thinks  that  Siegfried  alone 
among  all  the  characters  drawn  in  literature  is  the  only 
being  absolutely  natural,  and  interprets  Wagner's 
dragon-slayer  as  a  perfectly  elemental  and  primitive 
being,  influenced  only  by  instinct.  BrUnnhilde  is  called 
the  noblest  piece  of  character  development  in  all  of 
Wagner's  works. 

Turning  from  American  books  about  music  to  some 
American  music  itself,  we  find  Mr.  Willard  Patten's  ora- 
torio of  Isaiah  (W.  J.  Dwyer  &  Bro.)  such  a  sincere  and 
valuable  work  in  the  interests  of  the  best  and  highest 
forms  of  music  is  thoroughly  commendable.  The  com- 
position is  published  in  complete  vocal  score,  with 
piano  accompaniment.  The  text  is  selected  from  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  music  was  composed  by  Mr. 
Patten.  The  oratorio  is  scored  for  a  full  orchestra. 
When  Mr.  Patten  brought  his  chorus  from  Minneapo- 
lis to  Omaha  at  the  time  of  the  exposition  there,  the 
performance  of  this  oratorio  was  quite  the  musical  epi- 
sode of  the  exix).sition,  and  the  work  of  this  native 
composer  was  not  only  highly  pleasing  to  the  audience, 
but  elicited  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas'  hearty  commenda- 
tion. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

In  The  Future  of  the  American  Negro  (Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.)  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  goes  directly  to 
the  point,  and  discusses  the  facts  of  the  negro's  situation 
in  the  South  in  the  same  clear,  definite,  and  forcible 
way  in  which  he  has  frequently  presented  the  case  on 
the  public  platform,  both  North  and  South.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington has  written  a  book  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
very  widely  read  by  the  Northern  friends  of  the  work  at 
ToAkegee,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose,  it 
will  be  read  by  intelligent  Southerners  who  believe  that 
Tnskegee  holds  the  key  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
race  problem  in  their  section. 

Prof.  Nicholas  Paine  Oilman,  whose  previous  studies 
of  profit-sharing  and  socialism  have  commanded  the 
respect  of  American  economists,  has  written  a  work  en- 
titled A  Di/vidend  to  Labor  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
in  which  he  describes  employers'  "  welfare-institutions," 
a  scheme  by  which  labor  receives  an  indirect  dividend, 
the  dividend  in  the  profit-sharing  scheme  being  regarded 
as  direct.  Professor  Oilman  has  collected  much  cheer- 
ing information  regarding  the  liberality  of  American 
employers  to  their  workmen.  He  has  also  made  a  dili- 
gent stady  of  some  exi>eriments  and  enterprises  in 
Europe. 

Interest  in  the  ever-present  trust  problem  has  called 
out  a  new  edition  of  Monopolies  and  the  People  (Put- 
namsy,  by  Mr.  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  the  editor  of 
Engineering  News,  Mr.  Baker  regards  the  death  of 
competition  in  the  great  proportion  of  industries  as  in- 
evitable, and  government  regulation  as  likewise  inevi- 
table. He  if!  a  firm  believer  in  the  public  ownership 
and  management  of  many  industries. 


Mr.  Hugh  H.  Lusk,  formerly  a  member  of  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament,  who  has  written  much  for  Ameri- 
can magazines  and  reviews  on  Australasian  topics, 
is  the  author  of  a  little  volume,  entitled  Our  Foes  at 
Home  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Company),  which  dis- 
cusses many  of  the  practical  questions  of  the  day,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  subject  of  monopolies.  Like 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Lusk  pronounces  in  favor  of  public  con- 
trol of  natural  monopoly. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Weber's  treatise  on  the  Growth  of  Cities  in 
the  Nineteenth  Centnry  (Columbia  University)  gives 
the  result  of  an  investigation  chiefiy  conducted  in  the 
unrivalled  statistical  library  of  the  Royal  Statistic- 
al Bureau  in  Berlin.  While  primarily  intended  for 
the  specialist,  the  essay  has  been  expanded  into  a  popu- 
lar work,  technical  terms  being  explained  and  illus- 
trated so  that  the  book  becomes  a  manual  for  general 
reference,  and  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  smaU  num- 
ber of  reliable  works  of  this  class. 

WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

A  large  staff  of  editors,  headed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  The  World's  Best  Orations 
(St.  Louis  :  Ferd  P.  Kaiser),  a  work  to  be  completed  in 
ten  volumes,  giving  in  full  the  oratorical  masterpieces 
of  all  countries,  "from  Demosthenes  to  date."  As  the 
arrangement  is  alpha))etical  according  to  the  names  of 
the  orators,  the  first  volume  gives  a  fair  indication,  we 
presume,  of  the  range  of  selection  to  be  observed. 
Among  the  orators  represented  in  this  volume  are 
Pierre  Ab^lard,  the  Adams  family,  ^schlnes,  Saint 
Anselm,  Thomas  Arnold,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
Judah  P.  Benjamin.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
names,  taken  at  random  from  the  table  of  contents, 
but  they  give  some  idea  of  the  inclusiveness  and  extent 
of  the  undertaking.  The  print  and  paper  are  excellent. 
The  work  is  sold  only  by  subscription  and  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  5  and  7  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  repre- 
sent the  publishers  in  the  East. 

The  National  Cyclopicdia  of  American  Biography 
(James  T.  White  &  Co.)  is  chiefiy  distinguished  by  the 
great  number  of  sketches  of  living  men  which  it  con- 
tains. The  publishers  have  made  a  special  point  of  se- 
curing accurate  data  concerning  the  lives  of  Americans 
prominent  at  the  present  time.  For  example,  in  the 
ninth  volume,  which  has  only  recently  appeared,  we 
find  sketches  of  all  the  chief  participants  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  It  is  a  rule  strictly  followed  in  the 
compilation  of  this  cyclopedia  to  submit  all  biographical 
sketches  to  the  subjects  themselves,  or  to  relatives,  for 
correction  and  revision.  The  editors  seem  to  have  had 
a  particularly  difficult  task  in  securing  an  authentic 
biography  of  Whistler,  the  arti.st,  and  the  sketch  which 
appears  in  this  ninth  volume  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  "five  years  of  labor  and  research,  investiga- 
tion, and  correspondence."  It  probably  gives  for  the 
first  time  in  print  an  authentic  account  of  that  eccen- 
tric artist's  ancestry  and  early  life.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  industry  and  diligence  which  have 
marked  the  editorial  management  of  this  publication. 
In  the  present  volume  there  are  sketches  of  several 
eminent  men  recently  deceased,  including  Prof.  O.  C. 
Marsh,  of  Yale,  Prof.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
of  Michigan,  and  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  As  a 
whole,  the  work  is  invaluable  for  purposes  of  reference, 
particularly  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  office. 
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A  unique  volume  entitled  The  Private  StabUy  by 
**  Jorrocks,"  (Little,  Brown  &  Ck).)  deserves  mention  as 
a  book  of  encyclopedic  range  in  the  facts  and  sugges- 
tions presented  for  the  benefit  of  horse  owners.  Every- 
thing that  needs  to  be  known  for  the  successful  estab- 
lishment and  management  of  a  private  stable  seems  to  be 
contained  between  the  covers  ot  this  excellent  manual. 
The  publishers  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  book  by 
excellent  illustrations,  which  they  have  lavishly  sup- 
plied. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 

In  the  series  of  "The  World's  Great  Books"  (Apple- 
ton)  the  most  recent  issues  are  Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  with  a  critical  introduction  by  William  C. 
Wilkinson  ;  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opixim  Eatery  and  Literary  Reminiscences^  with  a 
critical  and  biographical  introduction  by  Ripley  Hitch- 
cock ;  Richard  Henry  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,  with  introduction  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  ; 
and  James  Anthony  Fronde's  Julius  Cccsar,  with  an 
introduction  by  Burke  A.  Hinsdale.  These  titles  serve 
to  show  the  range  and  scope  attempted  by  the  publish- 
ers in  the  production  of  this  valuable  series.  The  in- 
troduction to  each  volume  is  an  important  feature. 
The  reader  is  by  this  means  put  in  touch  with  the  au- 
thor, and  led  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  significance 
of  the  work  to  which  his  attention  is  directed.  Each 
volume  thus  far  made  up  in  this  series  is  a  classic  in  it- 
self, quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  select  library. 
The  paper,  typography,  and  binding  are  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  series. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Mosher  publishes  some  exquisite  re- 
prints of  choice  works  which  are  most  appropriate  for 
gift  purposes.  In  "  The  Brocade  Series"  the  new  issues 
this  season  are  The  2' ale  of  the  Emperor  Constans,  by 
William  Morris  ;  The  History  of  Over  Sea,  by  William 
Morris  ;  Emerald  Uthwart,  by  Walter  Pater  ;  Hours 
of  Spring  and  Wild  Flowers,  by  Richard  JeffGrie::^ ; 
Will  o'  the  Mill,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson ;  and 
Marjorie  Flem^ing,  by  John  Brown.  These  volumes 
ere  printed  on  Japan  veUum,  but  are  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents.  To  '  The  Old  World  Series  "  have  been 
added  The  Story  of  Ida,  by  Francesca  Alexander,  with 
a  preface  by  John  Ruskin  ;A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses, 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ;  Monna  Innominata,  by 
Christina  G.  Rossetti ;  and  The  TaU  of  Chloe,  by 
George  Meredith.  The  volumes  in  this  series  are 
printed  on  Van  Gelder  paper,  and  are  bound  in  flexible 
Japan  vellum,  with  white  parchment  wrappers.  Mr. 
Mosher  also  issues  an  English  prose  translation  of  TTie 
Georg^ics  of  Virgil  by  J.  W.  Mackail  in  two  small 
volumes.  All  of  these  titles  represent  the  highest  art  in 
clainty  bookmaking. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  added  this 
season  to  their  well-known  "Faience  Edition"  of  re- 
prints An  Attic  PhilosopTier  in  Paris,  by  fimile  Sou- 
vestre ;  Barrack  Room  Ballads,  and  Other  Poems, 
by  Rudyard  Kipling ;  The  Blithdale  Romance,  by 
Nachaniel  Hawthorne  ;  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  by  Ed- 
mond  Rostand ;  English  Traits,  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson ;  My  Uncle  and  My  Curt,  by  Jean  de  la 
Brdte ;  Prue  and  I,  by  George  William  Curtis ;  The 
Snow  Im>age,  and  Other  Tmice-Told  Tales,  by  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne ;  and  Walden,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
The.se  volumes  are  published  at  75  cents  each,  and  are 
provided  with  illustrations,  and  also  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  writers  well-known  in  literature.    The  same 


publishers  present  "The  Copley  Series"  of  reprints,  in 
which  the  volumes  differ  from  those  in  the  preceding 
series  by  having  a  colored  frontispiece,  larger  sized 
page,  and  finer  paper  and  binding.  These  books  are 
published  at  $1.00,  and  comprise  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cran- 
ford,  Hal6vy's  Abh^  Constantin,  Hawthorne's  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Kip- 
ling's Barrack  Room,  Ballads,  Longfellow's  Hia- 
watha, Meredith's  Lucile,  and  Prue  and  I,  by  George 
William  Curtis.  From  the  same  house  come  a  two< 
volume  edition  of  Greorge  Eliot's  Middlemarch,  with 
numerous  drawings  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  and,  in 
the  series  called  "  Children's  Favorite  Classics,"  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  and  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  series  of  reprints  which  they  call  "Little 
Books  by  Famous  Authors,"  and  which  is  to  include  the 
best  short  stories,  sketches,  and  verse  by  famous  authors. 
The  books  are  daintily  made  up  in  narrow  16mo  size. 
The  first  title  in  the  series  is  T/ic  First  Christmas,  which 
is  taken  from  BenrHur,  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  This  is 
followed  by  The  Story  of  the  Otherwise  Man,  by  Henry 
van  Dyke,  and  Two  Gentleman  of  Kentucky,  taken 
from  James  Lane  Allen's  Flute  and  Violin, 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lanier's  Bob,  The  Story  of  our  Mocking- 
bird (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  is  a  conscientious  recital 
of  the  rather  dramatic  events  in  the  bird's  life,  and  its 
tragical  ending.  The  poet  studied  this  particular  song- 
ster with  great  faithfulness  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
resulting  account  is  of  value  as  an  accurate  contribu- 
tion to  amateur  observation  in  natural  history,  as  well 
as  a  charmfng  picture  of  a  poet  and  a  mocking-bird. 
The  publishers  have  reinforced  the  little  sketch  from 
both  of  these  points  of  view  by  the  unusual  and  elab- 
orate methods  of  illustration  and  printing.  The  illus- 
trations in  particular  are  worthy  of  remark.  The  art- 
ist, Mr.  Dugmore,  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and 
pains  made  scores  of  photographs  of  mocking-birds  of 
all  ages,  from  those  just  hatched  to  the  final  adult.  Se- 
lecting the  best  of  these  photographs,  Mr.  Dugmore 
colored  them  and  they  have  been  reproduced  in  color  in 
thel)Ook,  showing  **Bob"  in  all  stages  of  his  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  more  dramatic  episodes  of  his  life. 

The  inimitable  sketches  of  slum  child-life  which  made 
Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Woolf  known  to  all  Americans 
have  been  brought  together  here  by  Mr.  Joseph  Henius 
in  a  volume  entitled  Sketches  of  Lowly  Life  in  a  Great 
City  (Putnams),  which  includes  not  only  the  best  of  the 
contributions  to  Life  and  Judge,  but  a  number  of  hith- 
erto unpublished  drawings.  The  quaint  child-philos- 
ophy and  humorous  contrasts  of  the  illustrator  have  a 
flavor  all  their  own.  Mr.  Henius  calls  attention  to  the 
tenderness  and  simplicity  which  mark  all  Mr.  Woolfs 
conceptions,  and  assures  us  that  they  were  principles 
of  the  man's  character.  Mr.  Woolf,  by  the  way,  was 
born  in  England,  so  a  biographical  note  t«lls  us,  his 
father  bein^  a  musician  of  eminence  and  possessing 
talent  in  pictorial  art  and  literature  as  well.  The  il- 
lustrator died  last  March. 

Mr.  Oliver  Herford  is  responsible  for  the  nonsense 
verses,  as  well  as  the  nonsense  pictures  in  his  Alphabet 
of  Celebrities  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    He  makes  such 
gqod  hits  in  several  of  his  verses  that  one  is  quite  in 
dined  to  forgive  his  audacity.    This  is  a  sample  : 
**  K  is  the  Kaiser,  who  kindly  repeats 
Original  verses  to  Kipling  and  Keats.** 
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RECENT  NOVELS. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  first  introduced  us  to  those  stand-by 
characters  of  his,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  March,  in  Their  Wedding 
Journey.  We  have  now  the  felicity  of  knowing  their 
experiences  abroad  twen  ty-fl  ve  years  afterwards.  Their 
Silver  Wedding  Journey  is  a  most  delightful  story  of 
foreign  travel  in  the  very  best  and  most  charming  man- 
ner of  the  veteran  author  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  new- 
comers, holds  firmly  his  place  as  our  foremost  writer  of 
fiction  and  man  of  letters.  The  two-volume  illustrated 
edition  of  Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey  has  many  ex- 
cellent illustrations  by  W.  T.  Smedley,  and  dozens  of 
well-printed  bits  of  half-tone  reproductions  from  photo- 
grraphs  of  European  street  scenes,  buildings,  and  so  on. 
(Harpers.) 

The  editor  of  the  Bookman^  Professor  Peck,  in  a  re- 
view of  the  novels  of  1899,  CQncludes  with  a  list  of 
those  that  he  regards  as  the  six  best  ones  from  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view ;  and  five  of  the  half-<lozen  are  by 
Americans.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  Mr. 
Ptek's  verdict  is  final,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
he  places  at  the  top  of  the  list  a  volume  of  eight  tales 
by  an  American  woman,  Edith  Wharton,  collected  un- 
der the  title  The  Oreater  Inclination.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's are  stories  of  great  delicacy  of  literary  art, 
resembling  in  that  regard  the  better  work  of  Mr.  Henry 
James.    (Scribners.) 

The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken,  another  of  Mr. 
Peck's  selections,  is  by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney,  and  is  an 
English  story,  essentially  a  study  in  morbid  psychology, 
very  unpleasant  and  powerful.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  disagreeable  these  strong  English  women  writers 
nsoally  are,  and  how  wholesome  and  attractive  by  con- 
tiBRt  are  the  books  of  most  of  our  American  women 
writers,  who  also,  as  a  rule,  greatly  excel  their  English 
c(mtempoi;aries  in  point  of  literary  art.    (Macmillan.) 

Two  posthumous  novels  by  American  writers,  name- 
ly, Mr.  Edward  Noyes  Westcott's  David  Haruw,,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  The  Market  Place,  are  included 
in  Mr.  Peck's  favorite  half-dozen.  The  remaining  two 
are  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  Richard  Carvel,  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Caskoden's  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower, 
Professor  Peck  assigns  a  prominent  place  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Whiteing's  No.  5  John  Street,  a  London  story  of 
extreme  social  contrasts,  the  author  of  which,  by  the 
way,  now  gives  us  a  new  story.  The  Island,  or  "  The 
Adventures  of  a  Person  of  Quality.^'  The  Island  is  a 
rewritten  tale  with  several  fresh  chapters,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  had  appeared  in  England  previous  to  No. 
5  John  Street.  The  motive  of  it  is  somewhat  the  same 
M  that  of  Mr.  Howells'  AUr^ria,  and  the  story  is  really 
a  satire  on  our  modern  civilization.    (Century. ) 

A  no  less  able  student  than  Mr.  Whiteing  of  English 
social  ocnditions,  and  an  even  more  powerful  writer,  is 
Mr.  Arthar  Morrison,  whose  earlier  books  called  Tales 
of  JHfOH  Streets,  and  A  Child  of  the  Jago,  are  now 
added  lo  1^  the  appearance  of  a  third  called  To  London 
Tcwm,  iCr.  Morrison  knows  the  life  of  the  poor  in  the 
LondlMi  flMum*  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  writer. 
(Stoaa.) 

Ib  ifqift  seasonableness,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned 
liit  aOHtli  did  fact  that  Mr  Thomas  Nelson  Page  has 
wrlttMi  a  ebannlng  Christmas  story.  But  although 
Chrlitiiiaa  will  hmre  been  past  when  these  running  notes 
appear,  Mr.  l^a^9  Santa  Clauses  Partner  will  not  have 
ofciolftl^     It  is  a  charming  little  story,  most 


beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and,  like  Dickeni^ 
tales,  good  for  many  Christmases  to  come.  (Scrib- 
ners.) 

Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  has  written  a  good  story  of 
Cornwall,  entitled  The  Ship  of  Stars,  (Scribners)  that 
now  appears  in  book  form  after  having  been  a  success 
as  a  serial  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton, whose  books  are  to  have  the  deserved  honor  of  be- 
ing reprinted  in  a  uniform  series,  to  be  known  as  the 
^'Shenandoah  fklition  "  (presumably  in  reference  to  the 
pleasant  fact  that  Mr.  Stockton  has  become  possessed 
of  a  charming  old  Virginia  home  id  the  Shenandoah 
Valley)  contributes  to  the  stack  of  recent  stories  a  book 
called  Hie  Vizier  of  the  Two-Horned  Alexander, 
This  tells  the  adventures  of  an  oriental  person  who  a 
long  time  ago  drank  heavily  at  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
with  the  consequence  that  he  is  living  comfortably  in 
New  York  to-day  as  a  Wall  Street  broker  after  having 
known  numerous  great  people,  from  Abraham  and 
other  Old  Testament  worthies  down  to  Napoleon  and 
celebrities  still  more  recent.    (Century.) 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  is  an  English  writer  of  prom- 
ise, and  already  of  distinction,  whose  Little  Novels 
of  Italy  has  been  regarded  by  the  critics  as  one  of  the 
most  original  and  important  of  the  books  of  the  year. 
An  article  in  the  Book  Number  of  the  Outlook,  which  we 
may  reasonably  attribute  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  says 
that  "  In  point  of  beauty  of  style  and  literary  quality  a 
first  place  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  Little  Novels 
of  Italy,  a  collection  of  short  stories  of  Renaissance 
life,  manners,  and  morals."  Conceding  its  rare  insight 
into  the  life  of  those  times,  and  its  value  regarded  as 
literary  art,  the  book  is  not  to  be  read  for  anything  that 
its  characters  can  teach  modern  people  as  to  the  proper 
ordering  of  life  ;  for  Renaissance  morals  were  outra- 
geously bad.    (Macmillan.) 

Margaret  Sherwood's  Henry  Worthington  is  an 
American  college  novel,  with  its  scenes  laid  possibly  in 
Boston.  Henry  is  a  young  professor  of  sociology,  and 
his  department  is  endowed  by  a  commercial  gentleman 
who  does  not  like  Henry's  progressive  teachings,  with 
the  consequence  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  modem  problem  of  academic  freedom. 
(Macmillan.) 

Among  current  English  novels  is  Mary  Cholmonde- 
ley's  Red  Pottage  (Harpers),  an  English  society  story, 
built  upon  conventional  lines  but  rather  better  than  the 
average ;  and  Mr.  Morley  Roberts'  The  Colossus^  a 
political  novel  having  to  do  with  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  as 
an  empire-builder  and  railway  financier.    (Harpers.) 

Several  of  our  younger  American  novelists  hate 
brought  out  excellent  volumes  of  short  stories,  among 
which  are  to  be  mentioned  with  much  commendation 
Mr.  Bliss  Perry's  eight  tales  collected  under  the  title 
The  Powers  at  Play  (Scribners).  Mr.  Richard  Har- 
ding Davis'  five  good  stories  embraced  in  a  volume 
called  The  Lion  and  the  Unicom  (Scribners)  reflect 
somewhat  the  wide  range  of  Mr.  Davis'  feoeut  interests 
and  activities.  Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  The  Monster,  and 
Other  Stories  (Harpers)  shows  no  falling  off  in  the 
freshness,  directness,  and  power  of  the  work  which  had 
already  given  Mr.  Crane  a  distinct  place  among  our 
writers  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  new  book.  They  That  Walk  in  Dark- 
ness, is  a  collection  of  stories  which  includes  a  former 
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volume,  Ohetto  Tragedies^  to  which  a  number  of  new 
tales  of  modern  Jewish  life  are  added.    (Macmillan.) 

American  readers  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
every  opportunity  given  them  to  read  the  books  of  the 
great  Hungarian  novelist,  Maurus  Jokai.  The  one  now 
brought  out  under  the  name  The  Poor  Plutocrnta, 
translated  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  has  never  had  an  English 
rendering  before,  although  translations  of  it  are  extant 
in  many  other  languages.  Its  Hungarian  name  is 
Szeqeny  Oazdngok.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
translator  may  be  pardoned  for  inventing  a  pronounce- 
able title.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

HISTORICAL  FICTION-AMERICAN. 

We  may  leave  it  to  the  critics  to  account,  if  they  can, 
for  the  changing  fashions  in  popular  literature.  The 
immediate  fact  remains  that  just  now  there  is  a  strong 
taste  in  our  own  country  for  the  blending  of  romance 
and  history  upon  a  plan  that  proposes  to  give  us  at 
once  a  readable  story,  true  to  the  fundamental  facts  of 
life  and  human  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  trust- 
worthy and  illuminating  study  of  some  period  or  phase 
of  our  history,  or  some  interesting  locality  or  section  of 
the  country.  Several  recent  American  books  of  this 
kind  have  been  remarkably  successful.  To  what  ex- 
tent they  may,  or  may  not,  hold  their  own  as  perma- 
nent contributions  to  our  standard  literature,  is  purely 
a  question  of  opinion.  They  will  at  least  have  served 
an  extremely  good  purpose  in  providing  several  millions 
of  American  readers  with  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  high  order. 

The  Revolutionary  period  has  thus  far  lent  itself 
more  successfully  than  any  other  to  the  ends  of  our  his- 
torical novelists  ;  and  of  recent  stories  dealing  with  that 
period  three  have  been  successful  beyond  the  rest. 
Two  of  these,— Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  Hugh  Wynne 
(Century),  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  Richard  Car- 
vel (Macmillan), — have  been  already  noticed  in  these 
pages.  The  latest  is  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  Janice 
Meredith  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  which  made  its  prelimi- 
nary appearance  by  instalments  in  the  Bookman.  It 
appeared  in  lx)ok  form  in  October,  and  it  will  have  sold 
by  the  first  of  January  probably  not  less  than  150,000 
copies.  Richard  Carvel,  which  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  June,  had  gone  steadily  on,  and  late  in  De- 
cember had  reached  2(K),000.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  Httgh 
Wynne  was  the  earliest  of  this  trio,  having  appeared  in 
the  Century  Magazine  as  a  serial,  after  which  it  came 
out  in  book  form  in  September,  1897.  Its  large  sales 
have  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  appearance  of  an 
illustrated  two-volume  edition,  in  which  the  carefully 
selected  pictures  of  historical  buildings,  places,  scenes 
and  personages,  together  with  the  fine  drawings  of 
Mr.  Howard  Pyle  illustrating  the  .story  itself,  greatly 
add  to  the  value  of  the  novel  considered  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  local  history,— the  Philadelphia  of  Franklin's 
time  being  the  central  point  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  narration. 
There  has  been  of  late  a  protracted  discussion  in  the 
literary  press  of  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  of 
these  three  historical  novels.  George  Washington  ap- 
I)ears  in  them  all,  though  only  incidentally  in  Richard 
Carvel.  Mr.  Churchill's  work  was  well  advanced  be- 
fore Hugh  Wynne  appeared,  and  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  reading  Dr.  Mitchell's  great  book 
until  his  own  was  finished  ;  so  that  there  could  have 
been  no  conscious  or  intentional  imitation  at  any  point. 
Mr.  Ford,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly  knew  nothing 
about  Richard  Carvel  when  he  was  writing  Janice 


Meredith.  In  short,  each  of  the  three  is  a  perfectly  in- 
dependent piece  of  work,  and  each  has  been  written  by 
a  man  unusually  well  qualified  to  write  either  fiction  or 
history.  They  all  deserve  the  success  they  have  attained. 
Of  the  latest, — namely,  Janice  Meredith^ — the  opin- 
ion may  be  ventured  that  it  will  survive  as  a  remark- 
ably thorough  and  valuable  study  of  Revolutionary 
history,  rather  than  as  a  work  of  fiction  per  se.  The 
story  is  agreeable,  indeed,  and  never  drags,  so  that  the 
book  will  not  lack  for  readers  who  care  only  for  the 
entertainment  they  get  from  wholesome  and  lively  ro- 
mance. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Ford  is 
one  of  our  most  learned  and  accurate  authorities  upon 
Revolutionary  history  ;  and  the  light  that  this  book 
throws  upon  political  and  social  conditions,  particu- 
larly in  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  w^here  its  scenes  are 
principally  laid,  and  also  upon  Washington's  military 
campaigns,  entitles  it  to  very  high  praise  from  the  his- 
torical standpoint.  E^ecial  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  illustrated  two-volume  edition,  to  which  Mr. 
Pyle  has  lent  his  best  efforts. 

Hugh  Wynne  and  Janice  Meredith  both  give  us, 
among  other  things,  some  very  entertaining  chapters 
dealing  with  gay  social  life  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
period  of  the  British  occupation,  when  Washington's 
soldiers  were  suffering  at  Valley  Forge,  and  when 
Major  Andr6  and  the  other  British  oflScers  were  turn- 
ing the  heads  of  the  maidens  of  the  Quaker  City.  A 
spirited  tale  of  that  winter  in  Philadelphia  is  D^Arcy 
of  the  OuardSj  by  Louis  Evan  Shipman.  D'Arcy  is  a 
British  captain  who  eventually  marries  a  Philadelphia 
girl,  and  whose  adventures  are  entirely  true  to  the 
historical  and  military  conditions  of  1777.    (Stone.) 

From  Kingdom  to  Colony  is  a  Revolutionary  novel 
by  Mary  Devereux,  who  takes  us  to  New  England,  the 
scenes  being  laid  chiefiy  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  the 
time  being  the  opening  period  of  the  war.  The  heroine 
is  described  as  "  a  delightfully  inconsistent  aod  fascinat- 
ing character,"  and  she, — like  the  heroines  of  almost 
every  one  of  our  group  of  revolutionary  novels,— :«n joys 
the  friendship  and  protecting  favor  of  His  Excellency 
George  Washington.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

Among  the  recent  stories  based  upon  American  his- 
tory are  some  of  the  pre- Revolutionary  times.  The 
Sword  of  Justice,  by  Sheppard  Stevens,  deals  with  the 
historical  period  of  Francis  Parkman's  Pioneers  of 
France  in  the  New  World.  The  time  is  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  scene  is  Florida,  with 
Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and  Indians  as  the  characters. 
The  manner  in  which  this  book  depicts  Indian  life  and 
characteristics,  is  worthy  of  special  commendation. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

I7i  Castle  and  Colony,  by  Emma  Rayner,  is  a  story 
of  the  early  settlement  on  the  Delaware  River  of  the 
Swedes  and  Finns.  This  colony  had  its  period  of  hard 
struggle  with  the  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  absorbed  be- 
fore they,  in  turn,  yielded  to  the  English.  A  readable 
story  manages  to  include  an  authentic  historical  study 
of  this  Swedish  settlement.     (Stone.) 

Mistress  Content  Cradock,  by  Annie  Eliot  Trum- 
bull, is  a  study  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
during  the  time  of  the  troubles  which  resulted  in  the 
banishment  of  Roger  Williams.  It  is  based  upon  aa 
exceptionally  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  social 
and  religious  life  and  customs  of  primitive  New  Eng- 
land.   (Barnes.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  achieved  a 
worthy  place  amoi^g  the  writers  of  historical  romance 
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a  year  or  two  ago  with  his  story  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  entitled  For  Love  of  Country.  This  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  book,  For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sen, 
which  is  a  romance  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  which  rests 
its  historical  climax  upon  the  great  sea  fight  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  Ou^rrlire.  Archdeacon 
Brady  brings  to  the  aid  of  ample  historical  scholarship 
the  gift  of  spirited  narration.    (Scribners.) 

Another  story  of  the  navy  of  the  period  of  the  second 
war  with  England  is  entitled  Smith  Brunt,  U.  S.  N., 
by  Waldron  K.  Post.  Our  great  naval  hero  Lawrence 
is  a  prominent  character,  and  the  scenes  shift  from  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  to  the  thrilling  deeds  of  our  navy 
off  the  coast  of  Tripoli  in  tlie  Mediterranean.  (Put- 
nams.) 

T7i€  Mormon  Prophet,  by  Lily  Dougall,  is  admitted 
by  Congres.sman-elect  Roberts  to  be  *' a  strong,  clear- 
cut,  purpose-story,  lofty  in  tone ;  its  incidents  easily 
within  the  limits  of  probability,  and  singularly  free 
from  the  vulgarity  of  nearlj'  all  the  writers  of  fiction 
who  have  made  their  work  at  any  point  touch  Mormon- 
ism.  It  is  an  honest  effort  to  account  for  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  work."  This  quotation  is  from  an  elaljorate  re- 
view of  the  book  contributed  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  the 
New  York  Times  some  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Roberts  by  no 
means  admits  the  accuracy  of  the  general  attitude 
towards  Mormonism  of  the  writer  of  this  novel.  Never- 
thelesBy  it  is  conceded  that  the  book  is  based  upon  inti- 
mata  Imowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Mormonism  in 
the  Nauvoo  period,  and  that  it  is  a  positive  contribution 
to  American  historical  fiction.    (Appleton.) 

The  great  Confederate  cavalry  raider.  General  John 
3iforgan,  whose  daring  exploits  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  whose  disastrous  but  amazing  incursion 
into  the  southeast  comer  of  Indiana  and  across  south- 
em  Ohio  form  one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War,  stands  out  as  a  romantic  and 
attractive  figure  in  a  remarkable  new  western  story, 
The  LegionarieSf  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Scott  Clark. 
Doubtless  the  book  would  have  been  called  The  Raid- 
ers but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crockett  had  taken  that 
title  for  one  of  his  recent  stories  of  the  Scottish  bor* 
der.  "  The  Legionaries  "  was  a  name  locally  applied  to 
the  levies  of  home-guards  which  were  called  upon  in 
southern  Indiana  to  resist  the  progress  of  Morgan^s 
raiders.  War-time  conditions  in  that  Ohio  River  region 
are  well  set  forth  in  this  book.  The  love  story  is  a  fine 
and  readable  one,  too  ;  but  the  study  of  the  locality  in 
its  geographical  and  social  conditions,  and  above  all  the 
account  of  the  military  exploit  of  Morgan,  and  of  the 
wavering  loyalty  of  a  large  part  of  the  "butternut" 
population  of  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  border  counties  are 
all  as  true  to  the  life  as  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  study 
of  the  New  Jersey  campaigning  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  shifting  })olitics  of  the  Jersey  farmers  knew 
no  principles  except  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  (Bow- 
en-Merrill  Company.) 

The  Last  Reoei,  by  Joseph  A.  Altsheler,  is  a  pictur- 
esque and  sketchy  tale  of  a  remote  post  in  the  southern 
AUeghenies,  where  the  end  of  the  war  did  not  arrive  on 
time,  so  to  speafc- 

For  serious  ficcion  based  uix>n  events  and  scenes  in 
the  late  war  with  Spain  we  nmst  await  the  lapse  of 
time  to  give  some  persoective.  One  or  two  writers  have 
been  willing,  however,  to  amuse  current  readers  with- 
out much  reference  to  the  permanence  of  their  work ; 
isd  Mr.  T.  Jexikins  Hains  has  in  The  Wreck  of  the 
Comgmaugh  (Lippincott)  a  very  natural  and  readable 


sea  story  of  last  year's  war ;  while  in  The  Little  Heroes 
of  Matanzas  Mary  B.  Carret  has  thrown  vivid  and 
pathetic  light  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  Cubans  just 
before  the  United  States  came  to  their  rescue.  (Boston  : 
James  H.  West  Company. ) 

OTHER  NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVELS. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  in  Via  Cr^iciSj  makes  an 
essay  in  the  field  of  romance  by  venturing  boldly  into 
the  mediaeval  conditions  of  government  and  religion 
that  resulted  in  the  crusades.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  man 
of  profound  religious  convictions  ;  and  the  hero  of  his 
story,  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  splendid  and 
complicated  conditions  that  surrounded  mediaeval 
courts,  preserves  the  simplicity  of  Christian  character 
to  the  end.  Queen  Eleanor,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
are  two  of  a  number  of  real  historical  characters  who 
figure  in  this  story.    (Macmillan.) 

A  rival — perhaps  an  equal — of  Sienkiewicz  in  the 
power  of  reproducing  the  central  figures  of  imperial 
Rome's  decline  ha§  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Russian 
novelist,  Dimitri  Mereshkovski,  whose  Julian  the 
Apostate  has  just  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Charles  Johnston  (Altemus).  In  this  story,  as  in  Quo 
VadiSj  the  central  personage  is  a  Roman  Emperor. 
Julian's  fame  through  all  the  centuries  has  rested  on 
the  dying  utterance  imputed  to  him,  '*Thou  hast  con- 
quered, Galilean  ! "  He  was  a  far  more  attractive  char- 
acter than  Nero  and  the  period  in  which  he  lived  and 
played  his  part  was  one  of  unusual  interest. 

Among  new  English  novels  is  The  Orange  Girl 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  a  romantic 
story  of  London  life  in  the  eighteenth  century, — particu- 
larly valuable,  apart  from  a  rather  exciting  plot,  for  its 
careful  delineation  of  places  and  contemporary  con- 
ditions. The  White  King  of  Manoa^  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hatton,  takes  us  into  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
and  if  the  history  gets  the  better  of  the  story  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  history  of  a  very  great 
period,  and  is  seriously  and  usefully  interpreted. 
(Fenno.) 

Parson  Kelly  is  a  novel  in  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  have  collaborated,  and  it 
deals  with  events  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First. 
Not  to  allude  to  the  usual  pretty  love  story,  it  suffices 
to  explain  that  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  an 
Irish  parson,  acting  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  Stuart 
Pretender  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
First  gives  opportunity  for  pictures  of  English  life  and 
London  society  that  are  skilfully  drawn.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) 

Rupert,  a  famous  prince  of  the  Palatinate,  who  lived 
and  died  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  famous 
cavalier  about  whose  exploits—all  the  way  from  Bo- 
hemia to  the  farther  shores  of  the  British  Isles — all 
sorts  of  romantic  tales  have  been  told  for  two  hundred 
years.  He  took  an  active  part  as  a  cavalry  leader  on 
the  defeated  side  in  the  Cromwell ian  wars,  and  had  a 
range  of  naval  and  military  experience  that  it  would 
take  much  space  to  relate.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  very 
brilliant  and  readable  story  called  Rupert  by  the  Qrace 
of  Gfod— which  comes  from  the  pen  of  an  English 
writer,  Dora  Greenwell  McChesney.    (Macmillan.) 

John  Buchan  is  a  Scotch  writer  whose  romance  en- 
titled A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years  is  a  very  good  story 
of  the  Highlands  in  those  romantic  times,  so  innumer- 
ably depicted  in  fiction,  when  the  Highlands  existed 
solely  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Prince  Charlie. 
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The  best  figure  in  this  story  is  Lovat,  chief  of  the 
Frasers.    (John  Lane.) 

The  latest  novel  of  the  Reverend  S.  Baring  Gould  is 
called  Pa5o,  the  Priesty  and  its  theme  is  the  cruelty  of 
King  Henry  towards  the  Welsh.  It  is  based  upon  an  ac- 
curate study  of  Welsh  history,  and  ought  to  be  popular 
among  the  many  intelligent  Americans  of  Welsh  origin. 
(Stokes.) 

We  are  bringing  out  in  this  country  a  series  of  young 
western  and  Southern  writers  who  are  threatening  to 
take  away  the  laurels  of  Anthony  Hope  and  Stanley 
Weyman  in  the  fabrication  of  romantic  tales  based 
upon  French  life  of  a  century  ago.  But  Mr.  Harris 
Dickson's  new  book,  The  Black  Wolfs  Breeds  is,  for 
American  readers,  much  more  than  a  charming  ro- 
mance ;  for  the  scenes  are  mainly  laid  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  book  is,  therefore,  in  one  sense  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  compos'ite  beginnings  of  our 
great  American  commonwealth.  (The  Bowen-Merrill 
Co.) 

The  Favor  of  Princes,  by  Mark  Lee  Luther,  is  also  a 
tale  of  old  and.  new  France,  its  period  being  one  reign 
later  than  that  of  Mr.  Dickson's  novel  just  above  men- 
tioned. Among  the  historical  personages  introduced 
in  Mr.  Luther's  story  are  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

Mr.  Luther's  story,  in  it«  account  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing under  Louis  XV,  foreshadowed  the  oncoming 
of  the  great  revolution.  That  period  of  upheaval  is  de- 
scribed in  a  new  story  by  Bernard  Cai)es,  entitled  Oitr 
Lady  of  Darkness,  a  strong  tale  of  swift  movement, 
as  befits  the  tragic  times  it  deals  with.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.) 

P6rez  6ald6s  is  a  great  Spanish  novelist,  sometimes 
called  the  Walter  Scott  of  his  country  ;  and  none  of  his 
books  is  more  highly  esteemed  in  Spain  than  Saragossa : 
A  Story  of  Spanish  Valor.  The  city  of  Saragossa  sus- 
tained a  siege  by  the  generals  of  Napoleon  with  a  valor 
that  honors  not  merely  the  Spanish  race  but  human 
nature  itself  ;  and  this  siege  of  Saragossa  is  the  theme 
of  Gald6s'  noble  tale,  which  comes  to  us  in  a  good  trans- 
lation by  Minna  Caroline  Smith.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

The  House  of  the  Wizard  is  a  story  by  Mary  Imlay 
Taylor,  who  has  written  successful  historical  stories 
before.  This  latest  one  deals  with  English  life  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  VIII,  and  it  keeps  us  quite  close  to 
the  court  life  of  that  very  much  married  sovereign. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

NOVELS  OF  LOCALITY-AMERICAN. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  many  new  novels  that  owe  the 
I  larger  part  of  their  claim  upon  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  conscientious  studies  of  American  life 
and  society  in  distinctive  localities  is  The  Oentleman 
front  Indiana  by  a  new  writer,  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  Eastern  college  man  who 
buys  a  newspaper  in  a  country  town  in  the  Indiana  gas 
belt  some  distance  north  of  Indianapolis,  has  exciting 
adventures  with  the  "White  Caps,"  wins  a  charming 
bride,  and  goes  to  Congress.  Its  Hoosier  quality  is 
charming  and  unimpeachable.    (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

The  most  discriminating  critics  are  awarding  very 
high  praise  to  a  novel  by  Mr.  Hervey  White  called 
Differences  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  dealing  with 
social  demarcations  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
with  the  plot  turning  mainly  on  life  in  a  social  settle- 
ment in  Chicago.    The  scene  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Cather- 


wood's  new  story,  Spanish  Peggy  (Stone),  is  laid  in 
Illinois  in  the  '40s  in  the  youth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  is  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  little 
volume.  Windy  Creek,  by  Helen  Stuart  Thompson,  is 
a  volume  of  connected  sketches  portraying  life  and 
manners  in  a  Colorado  community  with  that  same 
fidelity  that  has  been  shown  by  several  other  Western 
disciples  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkin.s.    (Scribners.) 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  Blix  that  its  author  is  Mr. 
Frank  Norris,  who  wrote  McTeague,  and  our  readers 
will  at  once  understand  that  it  is  a  storj'  of  California 
life.  But  they  would  go  far  astray  if,  judging  by  Mr. 
Norris'  other  work,  they  were  expecting  grim  and  pain- 
ful realism.  This  is  a  light  and  charming  romance  of 
the  California  that  has  its  sunny  and  ideal  side.  (Dou- 
bleday &  McClure.)  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle,  who  wrote 
The  Taming  of  the  Jungle,  and  now  brings  out  a  new 
story  of  San  Francisco  called  The  Shadow  of  Quong 
Lung,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Dr.  Conan  Doyle, 
the  Englishman.  This  stoi-y  of  the  Chinese  quarter  is 
rather  gruesome,  but  it  has  power  and  merit.  (Lippin- 
cott.) 

There  lie  on  our  table  three  or  four  Western  railroad 
stories,  all  of  which  naturally  enough  have  plenty  of 
*'go."  2'he  Short  Line  War  purports  to  be  written  by 
a  certain  hyphenated  *'Mer win- Webster"  without  a 
Christian  handle  to  his  naine.  In  turns  out  on  inquiry 
that  it  is  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Samuel  Merwin  and 
Mr.  Henry  -K.  Webster.  It  tells  a  tale  too  painfully 
familiar  in  the  history  of  American  railroad  consolida 
tions,  of  the  commingling  of  corporate  rascality  and 
political  power  in  the  wrecking  and  seizure  of  railroad 
properties.  But  the  plot  is  as  exciting  as  one  could 
wish.  (Macmillan.)  Snow  on  the  Headlight  is  by  Mr. 
Cy  Warman,  who  knows  as  much  about  railroading  as 
any  other  man,  and  perhaps  surpasses  all  others  in 
writing  about  railroad  life.  Under  the  guise  of  a  story 
this  book  purports  to  give  a  fair  history  of  the  great 
Burlington  strike  of  1888.  It  will  assuredly  take  its 
place  with  works  on  the  history  of  the  labor  movement 
in  America.  (Appleton.)  Mr.  Warman  is  not  the  only 
practical  railroad  engineer  who  writes  railroad  stories, 
for  Mr.  John  A.  Hill,  who  has  brought  out  a  volume  of 
Stories  of  the  Railroad,  some  of  which  have  appeared 
separately  in  McClure's  Magazine,  makes  capital  read- 
ing out  of  Western  railroad  experiences.  (Doubleday  & 
McClure.) 

Capt.  Jasper  Ewing  Brady,  who  has  served  in  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  before 
that  had  been  a  telegraph  operator,  has  written  a  vol- 
ume of  Talcs  of  the  Telegraph,  based  upon  an  Amer 
ican  telegrapher's  experience,  which  he  dedicates  to  the 
operators  of  the  country,  and  which  will  interest  many 
readers  not  of  that  class.    (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

Mr.  George  Ade,  a  young  Chicago  journalist,  is  mak- 
ing a  place  in  American  literature  which  in  its  way 
resembles  the  places  made  by  two  other  active  news- 
paper men,  namely,  the  author  of  Chimmy  Fadd'en, 
and  the  author  of  Mr.  Dooley.  For  a  good  while  he 
has  been  writing  in  the  Chicago  Record  in  a  depart- 
ment of  his  own  a  series  of  papers  called  "Stories  of 
the  Streets  and  of  the  Town."  His  method  is  original, 
but  not  fantastic.  It  is  the  result  of  a  close  observation 
of  the  phases  of  life  in  our  Western  cities  that  have 
never  before  been  put  into  books.  These  remarks  are 
inspired  by  a  swift  turning  of  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Ade's 
two  newest  books.  Doc'  Home,  and  Fables  in  Slang. 
These,  like  two  preceding  volumes,  have  been  worked 
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ont  of  the  material  first  used  in  his  newspaper  work. 
(Stone.) 

Much  of  the  freshest  and  most  original  literature  that 
this  country  is  producing  nowadays  niakes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  daily  press,  but  the  average  literary  critic 
fails  to  recognize  it  until  it  has  been  reprinted  and 
bound  in  stiff  covers.  Mr.  F.  P.  Dunne,  for  instance,  is 
one  of  the  journalists  whose  first  series  of  sketches 
attained  immense  recognition  as  soon  as  brought  into 
book  form.  His  second  series,  Mr.  Dooley  In  the 
Hearts  of  His  Countrymen^  is  constructed  upon  the 
same  lines  as  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.  Mr. 
Dunne's  humor  is  very  genuine,  and  his  mild  satire  has 
its  distinct  value.    (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

The  new  novels  include  several  dealing  with  contem- 
porary life  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 
contributes  what  may  be  fairly  considered  as,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  of  these,  in  A  Confident  To-morrow^ 
which  deals  with  the  career  of  a  young  writer  who 
comes  to  New  York,  and  makes  his  way  to  literary  suc- 
cess. (Harpers.)  Averages  (Appleton),  by  Eleanor 
Stuart,  is  a  very  interesting  study  of  various  phases  of 
the  complex  social  life  of  the  metropolis,  and  has  much 
merit.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  in  The  Circle  of  a  Cen- 
tury (Century),  makes  good  use  of  her  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  life  in  New  York  to  write  a  novel 
in  two  parts,  one  of  which  presents  a  love  story  of  old 
New  York,  and  the  other  a  love  tale  of  the  New  York  of 
to-day.  Oliver  Iverson  (Stone)  is  an  amusing  novelette 
by  Ann  Devoore.  It  recounts  the  adventures  of  the 
hero,  a  sort  of  poetical  granger,  during  four  days  and 
nights  in  New  York  in  April  of  the  year  1890.  It  is  a 
delightful  bit  of  story-telling  that  Stevenson  himself 
would  have  been  glad  to  own. 

A  Local  Habitation  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  by 
Walter  Leon  Sawyer,  is  a  newspaper  man's  story  of  life 
in  South  Boston,  into  which  plebeian  district  a  reporter 
goes  in  order  to  get  material  for  a  work  of  fiction.  He 
has  his  experience,  and  graduates  from  it  in  due  time. 
Edith  A.  Sawyer  has  written  a  book  called  Mary  Cam- 
eroTiy  a  romance  of  Fisherman's  Island,  which  is  a  story 
of  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  which  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford  in  a  brief  introduction  assures  us  is  a  **  sweet, 
strong,  fine  story,"  and  much  else  that  is  charming. 
(Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.) 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  much  advertised  new 
story  of  Washington  life  is  entitled  In  Connection  with 
the  DeWllloiighby  Claim.  The  tragedy  of  the  tale 
grows  out  of  the  contrast  of  a  New  England  character, 
which  Mrs.  Burnett  chooses  to  make  fanatical  to  a 
remorseless  and  fiendish  degree,  with  a  Southern  char- 
acter marked  by  all  that  is  gracious  and  lovely.  (Scrib- 
ners.)  Miss  Murfree  (**  Charles  Egbert  Craddock")  has 
a  new  volume  entitled  The  Bushwhackers  and  Other 
Stories  (Stone),  the  volume  getting  its  title  from  the 
first  of  three  tales,  the  other  two  of  which  are  *'The 
Panther  of  Jolton's  Ridge,"  and  "The  Exploit  of 
Chooiab,  the  Chickasaw."  San  Isidro,  by  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler Crowninshield,  carries  us  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  novel  deals  romantically  with  Cuban  life.    (Stone.) 


Sons  of  Strength^  by  William  R.  Lighton,  is  a  ro- 
mance of  the  struggle  in  Kansas  between  the  friends 
and  opponents  of  slavery,  in  which  one  side  was  led  by 
old  John  Brown,  who  figures  prominently  in  this  book. 
It  is  not  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  strongly 
and  faithfully  executed.    (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

NEW  BOOKS  IN  DIALECT. 

A  few  years  p,go  there  was  a  marked  reaction  against 
"  dialect  stories"  in  the  popular  mind  ;  people  said  they 
were  hard  to  read.  Some  American  novelists  doubtless 
went  to  an  extreme  in  the  effort  to  reproduce  the  ac- 
cents and  contractions  of  the  spoken  tongue.  It  was 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  dialect  became  wearisome 
in  proportion  as  the  thought  which  it  clothed  became 
commonplace.  Witty  and  original  sayings  do  not  often 
suffer  from  association  with  a  quaint  or  even  uncouth 
form  of  language.  If  the  wit  is  there,  the  dialect  will 
not  smother  it.  Indeed,  there  is  a  type  of  wit  that  mnst 
have  its  native  dialect,  else  it  falls  short.  Such  is  the 
soul. of  the  Irish  folk-lore  with  which  Mr.  Seumas 
MacManus  has  captured  the  hearts  of  his  American 
readers.  This  young  author's  latest  production  is  a 
volume  entitled  In  Chimney  Comers  (Doubleday  and 
McClure),  devoted  entirely  to  Irish  tales  of  giants, 
witches,  kings,  and  fairies.  The  colored  illustrations 
drawn  for  the  book  by  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith 
effectively  reinforce  the  text. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  abrupt  transition  from  the 
native  legends  of  Ireland  to  the  Irish-Americanisms  of 
modern  New  York.  The  late  Charles  A.  Dana  thought 
enough  of  the  Mickey  Finn  Idylls  of  Ernest  Jarrold  to 
print  them  'u  the  Sun.  He  commended  them  for  their 
**  humor,  pathos,  and  human  nature."  They  have  now 
been  collected  and  published  in  book  form  by  the 
Doubleday  and  McClure  Company.  They  are  chapters 
from  the  life  of  a  boy  who  lives  with  his  parents  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  great  city. 

The  wares  that  Mr.  .Joel  Chandler  Harris  brings  to 
the  literary  market  have  been  so  long  and  thoroughly 
tested  that  the  popularity  of  his  new  book  of  negro  dia- 
lect is  fully  assured.  *' Uncle  Remus"  still  holds  his 
own,  and  now  The  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann 
(Scribners)  bids  fair  to  .still  farther  enhance  the  Geor- 
gia writer's  reputation.  Aunt  Minervy  Ann's  stories 
are  out  of  her  own  experience.  If  the  dreamy  charm  of 
the  folk-tale  is  lacking,  that  other  charm  that  comes 
from  the  illusion  of  actuality  is  always  present.  Aunt 
Minervy  tells  what  happened  to  her  and  to  her  "  peo- 
ple "  in  reconstruction  times.  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost,  the* 
illustrator  of  the  book,  has  successfully  collaborated 
with  Mr.  Harris,  as  on  former  occasions,  in  delineating 
negro  character. 

We  have  noted  comparatively  few  attempts,  of  late, 
to  represent  the  *' down-east"  Yankee  dialect,  but  a 
little  volume  comes  to  us  from  Chicago  entitled  IGuesSj 
or,  Jess  and  Aramintha^  by  **  Cousin  Sary"  (W.  B. 
Con  key  Company),  which  seems  to  do  this  very  accu- 
rately.   The  author  is  said  to  be  a  Wisconsin  lady. 
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Aberfeldy,  Scotland,  and  Its  Neighborhood,  H.  Macmillan, 

A  J. 
Abraham,  the  Heir  of  Yahweh,  B.  W.  Bacon,  NW. 
Abstinence,  Total,  and  Non-Oatholic  Missions,  T.  F.  Burke, 

Cath. 
Aconcagua  and  the  Volcanic  Andes.  M.  Conway.  Harp. 
Aetheling,  Margaret;  A  Poet-Priestess,  A.  Shield,  Gent. 
Africa: 

Africa,  South:  see  Transvaal. 

Africat  South,  Quaint  Customs  and  Beliefs  of,  L.  Golding, 
Cham. 

Niger,  On  the  Upper,  G.  Bastard,  Nou,  November  1. 

Present  and  Future  of  Africa,  O.  P.  Austin,  Forum. 
Agricultural  Education,  Foreign,  W.  E.  De  Riemer,  APS. 
Alaska:  Cape  Nome's  Gold  Fields,  J.  F.  Wardner,  AngA. 
Alaska,  Harriman  Expedition  to,  H.  Gannett,  Nat  GM. 
Alaskan  Boundary  Line,  D.  Glass.  AngA. 
Aldershot,  Visit  to.  Captain  de  Malleray,  RRP,  November  16. 
Algerian   Jews,  Naturalization   of,  L.    Durieu.  RSqc,  No- 
vember. 
Allen.  Grant,  R.  Le  Gallienne,  Fort. 
Alnwick,  England.  E.  B.  Ferguson,  Out. 
American,  Spanish,  Intellectual  Progress  in,  J.  P.  de  Guz- 

m&n,  EM. 
Animal  Chivalry,  W.  Hutchinson,  Contem. 
Annapolis,  The  New,  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Mun. 
Antarctic,  American  Seamen  in  the,  A.  VV.  Vorse,  Scrib. 
Antarctic  Climate,  NatGM. 

Antarctic  Exploration,  Possibilities  of,  F.  A.  Cook,  Scrib. 
Architecture,  Historic,   in  Paris,    Mme.    Jeanne    Marion, 

Chaut. 
Architecture,  Lost  Principle  of  Beauty  in,  J.  Moore,  Fort. 
Armenia,  Among    Kurdish  Brigands  in,  A.    J.  Svobodia, 

WWM. 
Army:  Training  of  Infantry  for  Attack,  C.  B.  Mayne,  USM. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  "Passing  "  of,  W.  H.  Johnson,  Dial,  No- 
vember 16. 
Art: 

American  Art,  J.  J.  Enneking,  CAge. 

Animal  Sketches  of  Miss  Fanny  Moody,  F.  Miller,  Art, 
November. 

Appreciation,  Genius  of,  H.  W.  Bromhead.  A  J. 

Beatrice,  Salutations  of,  as  Treated  Pictorially  by  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  H.  C.  Marillier,  AJ. 

Bronzes,  E.  M.  Jessop,  LeisH. 

Chapel,  Unique  London,  C.  M.  Robinson,  Self  C. 

Chicago,  Artistic  Side  of,  Elia  W.  Peattie,  Atlant. 

Churcn  Decoration,  Mrs.  Monachesi,  AI. 

Christmas  Pictures,  Some,  Margaret  F.  Eaton,  FrL. 

Collection  of  E.  A.  Waterlow,  A.  L.  Baldry,  IntS. 

Cross  in  Japanese  Heraldry,  E.  W.  Clement,  OC. 

Decorative  Art  at  Buckingham  Palace,  F.  S.  Robinson, 
MA 

Decorative  Art,  British,  in  1899,  IntS. 

Dessar,  Louis  Paul,  and  His  Work,  Lena  M.  Cooper,  BP. 

Drawing  for  Reproduction,  AA. 

Figure  Painting,  Rhoda  H.  NichoUs,  AA. 

Hemy,  C.  Napier,  Work  of,  A.  Fish,  MA. 

Henner,  Jean  Jacques,  Work  of,  F.  Lees,  IntS. 

History  of  Art,  Value  of  the,  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  Dial,  De- 
cember  1 

IndustrialPower,  True  Source  of,  L.  W.  Miller,  AI. 

Joan  of  Arc  in  Art,  MA. 

Keller,  Arthur  I.,  Regina  Armstrong,  AI. 

Lace,  Amateur,  of  Olden  Days,  Effle  B.  Clarke,  A  J. 

Lettering  for  Christmas,  E.  Knaufift,  AA. 

Linen  Damask,  Design  in,  G.  Tro bridge,  MA. 

Lion  in  Sculpture  and  Painting,  L.  Beatrice  Thompson, 
AJ. 

Metal,  Arts  of— II.,  AA. 

Millais,  Sir  John  E.,   Life  and  Work  of,   Jeannette   L. 
Gilder,  Crit. 

Mineral  Painting,  Art  of— XIII.,  E.  C.  Darby,  AA. 

Mosaic:  "  The  Painting  for  Eternity,"  C  R.  Lamb,  Chaut. 

Nativity,  The,  in  Art,  P.  Cams,  OC. 

Painting  in  Oils— II.,  R.  Jarvis,  AA. 

Painting  in  Water-Colors— II.,  AA. 

Parrish,  Maxfleld,  Work  of,  W.  G.  Bowdoin,  AI. 

Picture  Sales  of  the  Season,  MA. 

Pittsburg  Exhibition,  Frances  B.  Sheaf er,  BP.      , 

Slam,  Art,  and  the  Teaching  of  Art  In,  E.  A.  Norbury,  Art, 
November.  ^,„, 

Turner's  Prints,  F.  Wedmore,  PMM. 


Valadon,  Jules,  Painter,  R.  H.  Sherard,  AJ. 

Value  of  the  Study  of  Art,  G.  Perrot,  APS. 

Van  Dyck  Exhibition  at  Antwerp,  L.  Cust,  MA. 

Von  Unde,  Fritz,  Art  of,  C.  de  Kay,  Crlt. 

Wood-Carving,  Progressive— IX.,  K.  von  Rydlngsvttrd,  A  A. 

Arthurian  Legends,  Ada  O'R.  Bailey,  MRN. 

Ashera  In  the  Old  Testament,  K.  Budde,  NW. 

Australia,  Hunting  in,  C.  B.  Luflfmann,  NatR. 

Australia,  Commercial  Life  in,  J.  L.  Osborn,  West. 

Australia,  Commonwealth  of,  H.  H.  Lusk,  Forum. 

Australian  Federal  Constitution,  W.  G  Beach,  PSQ  ;  W.  H. 
Moore,  RDP,  October. 

Austria  at  the  End  of  the  Century,  NlneC. 

Austria,  Europe  with,  C.  Benoist,  RDM,  November  15. 

Austria,  Slavs  and  Italians  in,  RPL,  November. 

Bagehot,  Walter,  M.  E.  G.  Duff,  NatR. 

Balloon  Club  of  Paris,  G.  H.  Payne,  Ains. 

Banking  a  Profession,  H.  J.  Holllster,  BankNY. 

Banking  Methods,  Modern,  A.  R.  Barrett,  BankNY. 

Banking,  Modern,  Evolution  of,  C.  A.  Conant,  PSQ. 

Battleships,  Famous  British,  A.  Sleveklng,  Cass. 

Beauty,  Mystery  of,  E.  Saltus,  Cos. 

Belgian  Revolution  (1830),  Duke  de  Broglle,  RDM,  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Belgium,  Evolution  of  Political  Parties  In,  A.  Halot,  RPP, 
November. 

Bethlehem,  Real  Star  of,  Julia  MacN.  Wright,  Lipp. 

Bibles,  Production  of,  H.  Macfarlane,  Sun. 

Billiards,  F.  Ayde,  Bad. 

Biography  and  History^.  Hodder,  Out. 

Biology  as  a  Branch  of  Education,  W.  M.  Webb,  West. 

Birds,  Wlnj^less,  P.  Glaugeaud,  APS. 

Blackman,  Learner.  C.  B.  Galloway,  MRN. 

Blavatsky,  Madame,  H.  R.  Evans,  Cos. 

Books  and  Art,  J.  MacArthur,  Out. 

Boston,  England,  S.  Octavla  Holdeu,  NEng. 

Boston,  Puritanism  and  Playhouses  In,  J.  H.  Wlggln,  CAge. 

Boston :  The  Province  House,  E.  J.  Carpenter,  NEng. 

Bronte  Sisters,  Amelia  Wofford,  SelfC. 

Brookfleld,  Old,  and  West  Brookfleld,  Massachusetts,  D.  H. 
Chamberlain,  NEng. 

Brooks,  Phillips,  Inner  Life  of,  C.  F.  Thwing,  Chaut. 

Browning-Barrett  Love-Letters,  H.  M.  Stanley,  OC. 

Browning's  Pictures  of  Chivalry,  Helen  L.  Reed,  PL. 

Browning's  "  Pied  Piper,"  Influence  of,  Mrs.  P.  Leake,  Art, 
November. 

Browning's  Poetry,  Idea  of  Evolution  in,  C.  Fisher,  Temp. 

Buddhism,  Japanese,  and  Its  Sects,  F.  MuUer,  MRN. 

Burma :  A  Lost  People,  H.  Fielding,  Temp. 

Burney.  Francis,  Mary  D.  Harris,  Temp. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  and  His  Work  for  Theology,  C.  F.  Dole, 
NW. 

California,  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Inauguration  of 
Statehood  for,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  Over. 

California's  Christmas  Landscape,  C.  A.  Keeler,  Over. 

Campaign  of  1900,  W.  B.  Allison  and  J.  K.  Junes,  Mun. 

Canada,  Social  Situation  In,  C.  A.  Eaton,  CAge. 

Canadian  Trade,  Development  of,  BTJ,  November. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,    English   History  in,  M.  S.  Snow, 
NEng. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

Catholic   Church,   Practice  of   Confession    in    the,   R.  F. 
Clarke,  NAR. 

Catholic  Crisis  in  England  Fifty  Years  Ago— XIII.,  C.  L. 
Walworth,  Cath. 

Catholics,  Neglected  Italian  of,  in  America,  RasN,  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Centennial  in   1876,  Reminiscences  of  the,  T.  G.  Alvord, 

Charities,*  Private,  for  Children :  1801-75,  H.  Folks,  Char. 

Children,  E.  S.  Martin,  Harp. 

Children's  Books,  Illustrations  of,  C.  Welsh,  KindB. 

Children,  Things  Made  by,  R.  Henderson,  Str. 

China :  Coming  Storm  In  the  Far  East,  NatR. 

China :   Italian   Diplomats  in  China,  G.  Senzai>aura,  RasN, 

November  16. 
China's  Secret  Mission  to  Japan,  W.  N.  Brewster,  AMRB. 
Christianity,  Distinctive  Mark  of,  C.  C.  Everett,  NW. 
Christmas  Books  of  the  Past,  Annie  R.  Marble,  Crit. 
Christmas  in  France,  F.  M.  Warren,  Chaut. 
Christmas  In  Rome,  Grace  V.  Christmas,  CatJi. 
Christmas  Superstitions,  G.  Mc Robert,  LelsH. 
Christ  of  the  Modern  Idealist,  C.  H.  A.  BJerregaard,  Wem. 
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Obiist'B  Chlldliood,  LegendBry  SWry  of,  M.A.Potter,  NW. 

Churchill.  WlDBton,  Day  with,  J.  M.  Chappie,  NatM. 
Church  of  Eniland:  Oanou  MacCoirs"New(Jonvor.-ntlon," 

F.  W.  Maltlaod,  Fort. 
Church  of  England ;  The  Church  man's  PolltlcB,  A.  C.  Deane, 


a.  Trend  In,  J.  W.  Martin.  Contem. 


Cities,  Partr  GoverumeuC  in.  D.  F.  Wiltoi.  PSQ. 
Claytoa-Bufwer  Trealy,  L.  M.  KoaBbey,  Annals,  November. 
Colles«s,  Freedom  of  ^peerh  In,  AMRR;  Gunt. 


C*tb. 
Colorado  In  the  Sixties,  M.  O'C.  Morris,  Bad. 

Concentration.  Benefits  of.  J.  Piou,  Nou.  K.ivemberl. 
Confederate  Soldier:  Was  He  a  Rebel?  B.  C.  Washington, 
OBag. 


Region  of  the  United  States  for,  J,  O. 

Eleven  In  England-V..  A,  C.Maclareo. 

BritishVlew  of  the  Australian  Team,  RRJI,  Oc- 


RBM.Octobei 


to  bar. 

omwell  and  the  Electorate,  J.  H.  Round.  NlneC 
— -vell,011ver-lL.J.Morle}-  '—■ - 


ions  of  the.  A.  Eamoli 
d  Argentina,  W.  R.  Law 


FHllacles.  Some  Consecrated,  A.  K.  Flake.  NAR. 
Fiction.  Fundamentals  of.  R.  Burton.  Forum. 
K-titlon,  In  the  Field  of.  0>it. 

tlon.  Modern.  E.  Ridley.  AngA. 


Financial    System.    Amei 


.,., .     ,     Reconstruction     of    the, 

BankNY. 

Flower  Gardens.  Old  New  England.  A.  A.Shurtleff.  NEng. 
Food.  Our  Qovernment  and  Our.  T.  Dreiser.  Dem. 
Forest,  Fascination  of  the.  H.  Clifford.  Mac. 
Formosa,  Trade  of  the  New  "  Open  Ports  "  o(,  BTJ,  Novem- 


Army',  French,  in  1899,  L.  Boudenoot,  RPP,  November. 
Budget  of  igtW,  R.  (i.  L*vy.  RDM,  November  IS. 
Councibt  of  War,  Reform  of  the,  J.  Dletz.  RPar,  Decer 

Crisis  in  the  French  Republic.  T.  Ferneull.  RPP,  Noveii 

Dreyfns  the  Martyr.  W.  F.  Partin,  ; 
Frani:e  and  the  Dreyfus  Trial-III.,  _.  _ 
e  18U  P.  Ue  Coubertin,  Fort. 


French  Ope 


■ench  Openmlndedni , 

.-■ench  Peasant  and  the  Peopling  of  Tunl,,  ,.  ., 

Rets,  November  18. 
Future,  Hopeful,  of  France.  E.  D.  Adams.  Arena. 
Literature,  Modern,  lu  France.  B.  P.  Bazin,  EM. 
H^hlB  of  Slan,  French  Declaration  of,  J.  H.  Boblnson, 

Stability.  Inherent,  of  the  French  Republic,  S.  J.  Bran, 


;hnm, 

IS  in  the.  A.  Brown,  AUan 


Lr:.ni.i,  I'.ariy  1-i.lij.ii.  Helena  Modjeska. Crlt. 
Drv-j  lua  Afliiir.  A.  K6ville.  NW. 

Duicb.  Enetish  and,  in  tl'u  Past,  A.  S.  Oreen.  NlneC. 
Eagles  ■nif  Their  Prey.  C.J.  Cornish,  Corn. 
East,  Fanhest.  Wai^CLiurt  in  the.  H.  S.  ilallett.  NineC. 
■      and  Socialiain,  J,  L.  Laughlln.  Cliaut. 


Cblr«go.  Public  School  System  of,  E.  B.  Andrews,  Ed. 

Children,  BDggestions  for  the  Treatment  of.  P.  Cams,  00. 

ComriDercialKueation,C.  W.Eliut,EdR. 

OonstltutlODallty  of  a  National  University,  E.  J.  James, 
EdK- 

Couree  of  Study.  Changes  In  the,  W.  F.  Edwards,  Ount. 

DenuK-racy  of  Studies?  Is  There  a,  A.  F.  West,  Atlant. 

Education,  American.  Impressions  of,  D,  Saloion,  EdR. 

England,  Pupil  Teacher  in  Rural  Schools  in,  Evelyn  Ray- 
leigh,  NatR. 

England,  Tendencies  of  Education  in.  J.  Massie.  Ed. 

Grwic:  Shall  It  be  Taught  In  High  SclioolsV  W.  F.  Web- 
ster, Forum. 

History  in  the  Elementary  School,  Julia  A.  King,  EdR. 

History.  Modern  Methods  for  Teaching.  M.  A.  I'lK-ker.  Ed. 

"isle.  Teaching  or.in  Springfield,  Ma(isachusetts.MBryL, 


Freedom,  Religious,  Political,  and  Economic,  F.  L.  McVey, 

.«elfc. 
Friendship.  Platonic,  N.  Hapgood.  AUant. 
Frnlts.  Wild.  J.  Vai^han,  Lonit. 
Qame.  Big,  of  Canada—ll.,  <;.  A.  Bramlile,  Can. 
Games  anil  Pastimes,  E.  R.  Ealer.LeisH. 
Gamea  on  Paper  and  EUewiiere.  W.  B.  Thomas,  Mac. 
GeorgeJunior  Republic— II.,  D.  L.  Plerson,  M1=R.    ■ 
"Georgics,"  Prose  Source  of  the,  E.  M.  Oesareaco,  Contem. 
Germany: 
Oommeroial  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Naval 'supre'niBcy  of  Germany,  R.  Werner.  Deut. 

Schools,  Public.  Old  and  New,  S.  Schiller,  Deut. 

Troitachke's  Hibtory  of  Germany.  P.  Kent,  Gent. 
Goethe,  Weimaraod,  H.  W.  Mahie,  Oni.. 
Gold.  F.  W.  Fltzpatrick,  Int. 
Golf.  Women's  Cliamplonsliin  In,  C. 
Gospel,  A  New,  and  gome  Apooal; 

Government.  Some  Consecrated  Fallacies  In.  A.K.  Fiske. 

NAR. 
Great  BriUIn:  see  Transvaal. 

Coaling  Stations  of  the  Empire.  C.  de  Thierry,  NIM. 
Coloniea,  Young  Men  In  the.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  YM. 
Contaffiooa  Diseases  Act  (Women  i.  West. 
Continental  Alliance  Against  England,  Possible.  D.  C. 


Regal.  Mus. 

Religious  Instruction  and  Education,  N.  M.  Butler,  EdR. 
"-'---■  --,d  College,  Relations  of.  R.  E.  Jones,  EdK. 

....     .   1.  ..  .  J   ^j    p      „    seit.oin.prnment,  A. 


1  College,  Ri 


e.CasM. 


Shaw.  A^R_.. 
Technical  Education.  Need  ol.  n.  ihiuie.  >..Bsiii. 
E  eclric  Driving  in  Machine  Shops,  R.  T.  E.  Lozier.  CasM. 
E  ectricity  from  Thalen  to  Faraday,  E.£.Lesueur,Al'S. 
E  ei'tric  Power  Transmission,  Limitations  ut,  L.  Bell.  CasM. 
Electric  Progress.  E.  J.  Hooston.  CaaJI. 
E  ectric  8t*tlons.  Development  of,  A.  D.  Adams,  CasM. 
E  ectmlysis.  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  December  1. 
E  fctrolytic  Processes,  Industrial,  W.  Borchers.  Eng. 
ElvelL  V.   Edwin— Sculptor.  Poet,  Philosopher,  and  Man, 

B.O.  Flower,  (;Age. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Wardo,  Poems  of— X.,  C.  Malioy  "  ' 

-—--  -he  Age?  J       -'    " - 

■Ing  Proje 

ingiand:  see  Great  Britain 

Er.«:  OurNoarestNeighboriiiSpace,  H.  C.  Fyte,  Pear. 

E'W-ombe,  Harry,  W.  T.  Stead,  BRL. 

Ethics:  The  Science  of  Duty— VIIL  and  IX.,  J.  J.  Tigert, 

MRN. 
EircnUve  Power,  C.  L.  Woodruff, , 
Eipansion  of  the  American  People 


H.  Novemhei 


Chaut. 
FactorrHea 
Vtith.  Veati 


eo'f,  Emma  H.bi 


CaaM. 


■  tor  England,  8.  tow.  Fort. 
Hid  the.  J.  T.  Baylee,  West. 


English  and  Dutch  in  the  Past.  A.  S.  Green,  SIneC. 
Government  and  the  War.  Contem. 
Liberal  Imperialism  and  the  Transvaal  War,  Contem. 
May,  17BT:  the  Darkest  Hour  Cor  England,  S.  I^ew.  Fort. 
Poor  Law.  Minhr '  -       ■-' ^" 

iiorB,13iti"zeii.  of  Great  BrVtaiii.M'a^or'TBifer-SmoTlett, 

Greenwich,  England— II..  Alice  D'Alcho,  SelfC. 
(irizzly.  Biography  of  a-II.,E.Setou-Thomp80D.  Clint. 
Gunnery.  Modern.  Terms  Vsed  in,  F.  Maurice.  NineC. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  Mary  A.  Petrie,  AMonH. 


*ilce 


San. 

Health.  Hints  on  the  Use  of  Weights  for.  O.  E.  Flint,  O. 
Hebron,  Palestine,  Impressions  of.  M.  Alford.  Sun. 
Henderson,  David  Bremner.  C.  A.  Boutelle,  Mun. 
Henry.  Guy  V.-A  Knightly  American,  AMRR. 
HllllB,  Rev.  Newell  Dwwbt.  R.  M,  Wallace,  Wern. 
Hindoo  Home,  J.  D.  Rees,  NlneC. 
Horalletlcs.  InducUve.  C.  H.  Leonard,  NW. 
House  of   Representatives,  Speaker  ot  the,   E. 


IX.-jiu.,  E.  E.  Sparks, 


Hub. Jan:   Tlie  Preacher  of   Prague— V.,   G.   H.   OlddeDS, 
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Ice  Harvest  of  Iowa,  W.  E.  Barlow,  WWM. 
Ice- Yacht,  How  to  Build  an,  H.  P.  Ashley,  O. 
Illustrators,  Group  of  Youug,  E.  D.  NortL,  Out.  • 
India: 
Economic  Situation  and  Public  Life  in  India,  A.  Fllon, 

RDM,  November  15. 
England's  Dealings  with  the  Boneyrwals,  H.  C.  Wylly, 

USM. 
European  Education  and  Society  in  India,  A.  Filon,  RDM, 

December  1. 
Under  the  Vultures'  Wings,  J.  Ralph,  Harp. 
Women  in  India,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  NAR. 
Indian,  South  American,  J.  de  Brettes,  RRP,  November  15. 
Industrial  School,  New  Jersey  State,  Char. 
Insanity:  Is  It  Increasing?  W.  Seton,  Cath. 
Insects,  Natural  History  of,  H.  Scherren,  LeisH. 
Insects,  Wings  of  -V.,  J.  H.  Comstoclc  and  J.  (i.  Needham, 

ANat,  November. 
Interoceanic  Communication,  Need  of,  L.  M.Keasbey,  PSQ. 
Invertebrates,  North   American— V.,  C.  H.  Turner,  ANat, 

November. 
Ireland: 
Bankers  and  Farmers  in  Ireland,  BankL. 
Literary  Movement  in  Ireland,  W.  B.  Yeats,  NAR. 
New  Ireland  in  the  Nhw  Century,  D.  S.  A.  Cosby,  West. 
Tunnel,  Proposed,  Between  England  and  Ireland,  Anna 
Erwin,  SelfC. 
Irving,  Henry,  Behind  the  Scenes,  O.  D.  Bates,  Ains. 
Italy: 
Agrarian  Reform,  NA,  November  16. 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the,  S.Son- 

nino,  NA,  November  16. 
Milan.  Municipal  Elections  at,  C.  O.  Cornaggia,  NA,  No- 
vember 1 ;  A.  de  C.  d'Arzago,  RasN,  November  I. 
School  Problem  in  Italy,  E.  (.'occhia,  NA,  November  1. 
Woman  Question  in  Italy,  Dora  Meligari,  Contera. 
Jesuit,  The  First,  J.  McSorley,  Cath. 
Jesuits,  Mussulman  Origin  of  the.  V.  Charbonnel,  RRP, 

November  15. 
Jesus,  Personal  Religion  of,  E.  D.  Burton,  Bib. 
Jewelry  ?  What  Is  Our,  W.  E.  Webster,  SelfC. 
Jews,  Holy  See  and  the,  Elizabeth  Raymond-Barker,  Cath. 
.Johnson,  Andrew,  Impeachment  of.  G.  S.  Boutwell,  McCl. 
J6kai,  Maurus,  Visit  to,  E.  A.  Steiiier,  Out. 
Journalism :  Lament  of  a  Leader-Writer,  West. 
Journalism:  The  Leading  Article,  Corn. 
Kindergarten  Lessons  for  Mothers— 111.,  Marion  B.  B.  Lang- 

zettel.  Kind. 
Kipling  Family.  Reminiscences  of  the,  Mary  Benson,  Sun. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  First  Books  of,  L.  S.  Livingston,  Bkman. 
Kipling,  Rudyard:  " The  Seven  Seas  '*  and  the  "  RubAiyAt," 

P.  E.  More,  Atlant. 
Klondike,  Gate  of  the,  A.  A.  Hill,  Mun. 
Labori,  Mattre  Fernand,  J.  De  Morgan,  GBag. 
Lakes,  Great,  Life  on  the,  A.  J.  Stringer,  Ains. 
Language,  Symbolic,  Plea  for,  C.  Lofengluh,  NatR. 
Latin  Races,  A.  Fouill6e,  RDM.  December  1. 
Laurens,  Colonel  John.  Patriotism  of,  J.  Brancs,  McCl. 
Law  and  Authority,  Function  of,  P.  Dorado,  RDP,  October. 
Law,  Delays  and  Uncertainties  of  the,  C.  C.  Bonney,  OC. 
Lawyer  in'Literature,  M.  D.  Post,  GBasr. 
Legislation,  Direct,  in  Switzerland  and  America,  J.  R.  Com- 
mons, Arena. 
Library.  John  Rylands,  Manchester,  England,  S.  G.  Groen, 

LelsH. 
Life  Insurance,  Medical  Examination  for,  Cham. 
Literature : 
Canada,  Literature  in— II.,  R.  Barr,  Can. 
European    Literature    in    the    Nineteenth     Century,   F. 

Brunetifere,  RDM,  December  1. 
Finnish  Literature,  Modern,  J.  de  Coussanges,  RRP,  De- 
cember 1. 
German    Literature,    Contemporary— VI.,    J.   F.    Coar, 

Bkman. 
Literary  Art,  Some  Elements  of,  M  Thompson,  MRN. 
Memory  Forever,  Dial,  November  16. 
Voice  of  "The  Hooligan,"  R.  Buchanan,  Contem. 
Lock-Making,  Romance  of,  Cass. 

London,  East,  One  of  Two  Millions  in,  W.  Besant.  Cent. 
London,  Housing  the  Poor  in,  V.  F.  Williams,  LcisH. 
London,  Old,  Some  Curious  Relics  of,   VV.  W.  Hatchings, 

Cass. 
Lotteries,  J.  H.  Schooling,  PMM. 
Lucretius  the    Poet,  and    Tennyson's  Poem  "  Lucretius," 

Katharine  Allen,  PL. 
Lytton,  Lord,  Indian  Administration  of.  Black. 
Machine-Shop    Practice,   Revolution   In— III.,   H.   Roland, 

Eng. 
MacManus.  Seumas,  Alice  Milligan,  Ros,  November. 
Malachl,  Historical  Backgroundof,  C.  D.  Gray,  Bib. 
Malachi,  Spiritual  Message  of,  F.  K.  Sanders,  Bib. 
Malay  Folklore,  R.  C.  Ford,  APS. 
Manual  Training,  Robert  J.  Burdette  on.  Kind. 
Marlboiough-V.,  W.  O'C.  Morris,  USM. 
Marlborough,  Duchess  of.  Home  of  the,  Elizabeth  L.  Banks, 
Ain«. 


Master,  Life  of  the— I.,  J.  Watson,  McCl. 

Mechanical  Engineering  \n   Shipbuilding,   W.  H.  White, 
CasM. 

Meteorites  and  Comets,  P.  Kropotkin,  NineC. 

Methodism,  Some  First  Things  of,  R.  N.  Price,  MRN. 

Mercantile  Training-Ships  or  Barracks,  R.  B.  Nicholetts, 
USM. 

Meyer,  Conrad  Ferdinand,  and   Louis  VuUiemin— II.,   C. 
Vullicmin,  BU.      . 

Millionaires,  American— V.,  L.  de  Norvlns,  RRP,  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Milner,  Sir  Alfred,  NIM. 

Ministers :    Should  the  Old  Clergyman  Be  Shot?  "Ian  Mac- 
laren,"  LHJ. 

Missions :  Euphrates  College,  Harpoot,  J.  L.  Barton,  MisH. 

Missions:    India,  Christian  Village  System  in,  W.  Beatty, 
MisR. 

Missions:  Israel,  Christian  Missions  to,  W.  T. Gidney,  MisR. 

Mistletoe:  Its  Legends  and  Its  Lore,  J.  Hudson,  West. 

Monetary  Reform,  Progress  of,  C.  S.  Hamlin,  AMRR. 

Monetary  Relief,  Congress  and,  W.  C.  Cornwell,  Gunt. 

Monterey,  California,  Artist  in,  H.  L.  A.  Calmer,  Over. 

Morals,  Bohemian,  C.  Mauclair,  RRP.  December  I. 

Municipal    Government,   Responsibility  in,  J.  H,  Hyslop, 
Forum. 

"  Munsey's  Magazine,"  Making  and  Marketing  of,  F.  A. 
Munsey,  Mun. 

Music  and  Songs,  Old^Time  Pantomime,  Gent. 

Music,  Decay  of,  Cesar  Cui  on  the,  Mas. 

Music-Lovers,  How  One  City  Trains,  Mary  L.  Regal,  Mus. 

Music:  Rhythm, Melody,  and  Harmony,  Si.  Kuflferath,  Mus- 

Mutualism,  Socialism,  and  Progress,  J.  Siegfried,  RPP,  No. 
vember. 

Napoleon,  Folly  of,  D.  Hannay,  Mac. 

*"  Naturalism   and  Agnosticism,"  Professor  Ward   on,   H. 
Spencer,  Fort. 

Nature:  Is  It  Christian  '  F.  Palmer.  NW. 

Naval   Training   Station  at  San    Francisco,  P.  Andrews, 
Over. 

Negro  in  America,  Position  of  the,  D.  E.  Tobias,  NineC. 

Nelson,  Vice-Admiral  Horatio,  Viscount,  E.  Nelson  and  L. 
G.  G.  Laugh  ton,  USM. 

Nemesis,  or  the  Divine  Envy,  P.  E.  More,  NW. 

Nethersole,  Olga  :  Her  Struggles  to  Succeed,  C'os. 

Neufeld,  Charles:  In  the  Khalifa's  Clutches -VI.,  WWM. 

New  England,  Colonial  Life  in,  C.  W.  Tooke,  SelfC. 

New  England,  Rebellion  in,  E.  H.  Baldwin,  NEng. 

New  Mexico,  Spanish-Americans  in,  Mary  V.  Shutt,  SelfC. 

Newspapers,  The.  W.  Reid.  NineC. 

Newspaper,  American,  Dovelopnient  of  the,  W.  L.  Hawley, 
APS. 

Now  York  in  Fiction— IV.,  A.  B.  Maurice,  Bkman. 

New  York  State,  Party  Government  in  the  Cities  of  D.  F. 
Wilcox,  PSQ. 

New  Zealand  Newest  England,  H,  D.  Lloyd,  Atlant. 

Notre  Dame,  Preachers  of— II.,  Countess  de  Courson,  Ros, 
November. 

November,  Balmy,  P.  Robinson,  Contem. 

Opera,  Eighteenth-Century,  Humors  of,  G.  Le  G.  Norgate, 
Temp. 

Opera  in  Chicago,  Dial,  December  1. 

Opera,  Grand,  Season's  Promise  of,  AMRR. 

Oyster  Culture,  Eastern,  in  Oregon,  F.  L.  Washburn,  APS. 

Pan-Islamism  and  the  islamic  Propaganda,  G.  Depontaiid 
I.  T.  d'Eckardt,  RPai\  November  15. 

"Paolo  and  Francesca ."  Tragedy  of,  S.  Colvin,  NineC. 

Paris,  J.  B.  Weckerle,  DH,  Heft  2. 

Paris  Exposition,  Foreigners  at  the,  M.  Corday,  RPar,  De- 
cember 1. 

Paris  Exposition,  Plans  for  the,  C.  A.  Towne,  Cos. 

Paris,  Historic  A  rchiteirture  in,  Mme.  Jeanne  Marion  JZ!haut. 

Park,  National,  in  the  Minnesota  Pine  Forests,  H.  B.  Hud- 
son, AMRR. 

Parliamentary  Reform  in    the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, H.  H.  Smith,  Chaut. 

Payne,  John  Howard,  M.  E.  Ailes,  FrL. 

Penn,  William,  Return  of,  W.  Perrine,  Lipp. 

Pensions,  Old-Age,  A.  Murnu-,  BankL. 

Persecutions,  Fragments  of  Two,  J.  Hyde,  Gent. 

'*  Perthshire,"  Search  for  the,  A.  P.  Buller,  Str. 

Philippines,  The— III.,  E.  Plauchot,  BU. 

Philippines,  Congress,  the  President,  and  the,  P.  Belmont, 
NAH. 

Philippines,  Problem  of  the,  N.  P.  Chipman,  Over. 

Philippines:  Through  Filipino  Eyes,  P.  Whitmai-sh  Out. 

Photography: 
Burnt-ln  Photographs,  P.  C.  Duchochois,  PhoT. 
Electricity,  Photographing,  J.  L.  F.  Vogel,  Pear. 
Electrographs,  E.  Gates,  PlioTL 
Eugene,  Frank.    Work  of,  C.  ilartmann,  PhoT. 
Expression  by  Photography,  C.  F.  Jenkins,  PhoT. 
Extraditing  and  Enlarging  Singjhe    Figures   from  Grtmp 

PhoT. 

Imogen,  Notes  on,  F.  Hensen,  PhoT ;  F.  Hensen,  WPM. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


LADteralstt,  Borne  Practical  Fornmloa  for,  F.  C.  Lambert. 


Philulelphla'B  Photographic  Salon,  P.  J.  ZleRler,  BP. 

Retouch  iti8.  R-  Barrett,  PhoT. 

Three-Color   Pliotography.   Recent   Advances   In,  P. 


PlafrtariHm. 

PoSf  bdSrr  AlT^ 
~     ■»  lEdgar  Al! 


f,  JennirjB.  DU| 


i''!:i^raruVe.H.'« 


Q.  Stephens, 


RRM.  Octobei. 
Poets,  American,  R.  Dario.  EM,  November. 
Poliry-HnlderB.  Conatltotional  BlKhtB  of,  GBag. 
Politics,  College  Mmi  In,  <\  Logsdall,  Ar^na. 
Popalar  SrmpathleB,  M.  Nordaa.  Deut. 
Porto  Rico,  illlatiiB  of.  H.  U.  Curtis.  Furum. 
Porto  Rico,  What  H«B  Been  Done  for,  Uiider  Military  Rule. 

H.  K.  Carroll,  AMRK. 
Prenton,  William  Campbell— IV..  W.  L.  Miller,  GBus. 
Priest  and  Prophet,  S.  Baring-OoDld,  Coatem. 

Prlngle.-nior--  "' 

Prison  Relor 
Pmphecle*.  ^ 


Prospectoses :  Their  Theory  and  Their  Practlce-II.,  BankL. 
"  bile  Spirit  In  the  Nineteenth  Century.  E.  Henck,  Deut. 

iW.Str. 

and  aianagement  of. 


Public  Spirit  In 

"Pnnch.^'Peep 

Reformatoriea,   Juvenile.  Discipline 


"Pnnch.^'Peeplnto-XI-.J.  H.  i^hoolin 


Tea-Planting,  R.  Blathwavt,  Cass. 

Telegraphy,^' I r.- less,  J.  Trowbridge,  Mnn. 
Telescope,  Paris  Exposition,  WPMT 
Theater  and  ItB  People-  III..  F.  Fyles,  LHJ. 
Th«airt>  Franeaia,  A.  Bembelm.  Noa.  November  IS. 
Theology:  Educational  Bkeptlca  of  tfae  Commonwealth, F. 


Wat 


I,  NW. 


Thoreau,  Henry  D.,  Hemlnlscenc 

Time,  Standarcl ;  Hon  It  la  Obta 

"Tommy  Atkliie"Up  toDate.  Cnam. 

Topography,  Influence  of.  Upon  the  People.  4.  I.  Btreel, 

Transport  Appliancea.  MechaDical,  A.  I.  S.  B.  IJttle,  Eng. 
Transvaal;  see  Great  Briluln. 

American  KtatiUpoint,  South  African  War  from  au,  H.  C 
Hillegaa,  Pear. 

Anglo-Saxon  Ethics.  J.  A.  Wella.  Arena. 

Britlah  View  of  the  Transvaal  Question,  J.  C.  Hopkins, 

BHtcn  and  Boer  In  Sontb  Africa,  A.  Ireland,  Atlant. 

Canadian  Contingent.  N.  Patterson.  Can. 
Cauaes,  Historical,  of  the  Present  War.  J,  Bryce,  NAR. 
Democracy  ami  the  War.  H.  W,  Wilson,  NalR. 
European  Opinion.  Transvaal  War  and.  K.  Blind.  NAR. 

^ ..,_„. ,  -v.  H.  Rattigan.  Deut. 

>■ 1   n .i._|  f^^  ^  j( 


t  View,  TranHTaal  Qnea 

,NIM. 

ir  Stndy,  A 


Rhodes.  Cecil  J..  Print 

Rightnof  Man.  French  Declaration  of.  J.  H.  Robinson, 
~  ■  ■"  It  Africa.  Mac 

of  Brighton," 

joUcChurch;      .    

Roonan  Forum,  Recent  Excavations  In  tlie, 

November  1. 
RonsB.  Cliarlea  Brondiray,  Q.  Wiileta,  NatM. 
~Kubdlyit"ot  Omar  Khayyftm.  C.  P.  Murpliy,  NatM. 
Rosaell.  Irwin  1  Ills  Place  In  Literary  History,  W.  L.  Weber. 

RnsHlan  Bsllway  Policy  in  Asia.  R.  E.  C.  Long.  Fort. 

Russian  Railway  Syatema,  BTJ.  November. 

Bailing  Alune  Around  the  World-IV.,  J.  Blocum,  Cent. 

St.  Cecilia,  Legend  of,  Katherine  L.  Smith,  Mus. 

Samoan  Agreement  In  Plain  Engliah.  B.  Thomson.  Black. 

ik-ene-Pat  liters  and  Their  Art,  FT  Dolman.  Cass. 

School  City— A  Method  ol  Papll  Self-Qovemmeut.  A.  SIlBW, 

Becretaries'of  State.  First  Ten.  Sallie  E.  M.  Hardy,  OBag. 
Se«antlni,  the  Poet  of  the  Alps,  A.  J.  Roacoai,  RPL,  No- 

Selous.  Frederick  C,  Sketi 

jTiowu'i'n  Bia  Songs,  E.  Daw- 


Slamrwomenof,F.Mnry,RRi>,  December  .. 

Silk.  Vegetable,  In  Centnl  America.  R.  W.  Cater,  Cham. 

Silver,  Recent  Prodnctiun  of,  E.  S.  Meade,  Annals,  Novem- 
ber. 

Smith,  Sir  Harry :  A  Reminiscence  of  the  Boer  War  In  lft«8, 
Q.J.U.  Berkeley.  Fort. 

Social  Insurance  and  the  Referendum,  J.  Repond,  BU. 

Social  lain.  Pmgreaaof.  Since  IWS-IV..  R.  T.  Ely  and  T.  K. 
Urdabl,  Chant. 

Soclallatlc  Criticism,  Reply  to.  E.  Bernstein.  RSoc,  Novem- 

Sodaliat  Congress,  D.  Hal«vy,  RPar,  Decemlwr  1. 


e  in  the  War?   F.  Charmes, 
and  S.  Shlp- 

Riifa^nts^  Tiiree  Famons  Fighting.  G.  Duuglna,  NIM. 

gonth  Africn  from  an  Engineering  Htandpnint,  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  Eng. 

Soath  African  Crisis,  J.  E.  Owens,  Arena. 

HoutbAfrican  Question,  A.  Carnegie.  NAR. 

South  African  Heminlscences— II.,  J.  Robinson,  Corn. 

Transports  and  the  Troona.  A.  Shndwell,  NatR. 

Ultlanders,  Leading,  J.  C.  Votut,  NIM. 

War  In  South  Africa,  Fort:  W.  T.  SMad,  RRL. 

War  Operations  In  South  Africa.  Black. 

When  Win  the  War  Ceasef  P.  MacQneen.  Arena.  _ 

Trust  IdpA.  Strength  and  Weaknessnf  the,  J.U.  Brooks,  Eng. 
Tmat  Pn)blem-Ita  Real  Nature,  E.  W.  Bemis.  Forum. 
Uganda,  Unknown.  Adventures  la.  R.  Bright,  WWM. 
United  States: 

American  Cities.  Trend  in,  J.  W.  Martin,  Contem. 

UommerclHl  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
J.  H.  Gore,  Forum. 

Eipanaion  of  the  American  People— IX.-XIl..  E.  E.  Sparks. 

United  States  and  Canada,  L.  E,  Munson.  Arena. 
Vatican  at  Work,  B.  Bagot.  NatR. 
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SENATOR   JOHN    T.    MORGAN,    OF    ALABAMA.  \ 

(Cbainnnn  ot  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interoceaaic  Caoals.) 

'Dd  Jann&ry  18  Senator  Morgan  sulimit^d  a  nritten  report  Htipporting  the  NlcHragiia  CaqaI  bill  now  p«ad- 
ing  in  both  brunches  of  Congress.  The  non-partisan  character  ot  the  measure  is  shown  by  the  tact  that  the 
remarkably  slrong  and  able  report  was  unanimously  presented  on  behalf  ot  a  eoiiimittee  composed  ot  the 
tollowing  Senators:  JoHN  T.  MORGAN  (Democrat),  of  Alabama;  William  A.  Harris  (Papulistl,  61  Kaoua; 
Geobge  Turner  (Democmtl,  of  Washington  ;  Charles  A.  Culberson  iDemocrHt),  of  Texas :  J06KPH  R.  Haw- 
LEY  (Republican),  ot  Connecticut;  William  J.  Sewell  (Republican),  of  Xeiv  Jersey;  Thomas  C.  PLiTT 
(Republican),  of  New  Yorli ;  George  W.  McBride  (Republican),  ol  Oreuion  ;  Marcus  A.  Hanna  (Repnblicau), 
of  Ohio. 

The  sentiment  of  the  report  is  shown  in  the  tollowing  paragraph  : 

'■  We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  discussion  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus  ot  Darien  where  the  neces- 
sity for  the  canal  and  Its  advantages  to  our  country  is  no  longer  deliated  in  Congress  or  among  the  people.  As 
»  connection  and  prolongation  i)f  our  commercial  coast  line  from  Alaska  to  Maine,  and  as  a  door  of  aoacHa  to 
our  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  along  its  shores,  and  as  a  highway  for  our  wHi-ships  and  merchantmen 
and  a  stronger  bond  of  uiiiou  between  the  E;ist<!rn  and  the  Western  States,  such  a  ship  canal  is  now  a  national 
necessity." 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


■■OptnDBoi 


turanf    One  of  the  great  events  of  the 

„  month  has  been  the  announce  mem 
from  Washington  that  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  succeeded  in  its  plai 
attempting  to  secure  pledges  from  those 
tions  that  have  been  obtainiug  control  of  portions 
of  the  coast  of  China.  We  may  expect  in  future 
to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  of  trade  that  have 
belonged  to  us  by  virtue  of  our  treaties  with  the 
Chinese  Government.  England,  of  course,  was 
ready  to  give  us  the  most  explicit  promises,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  interests  and  those  of 
the  English  happen  to  be  identical  as  respects 
access  to  Chinese  trade.  Germany,  which  has 
an  understanding  with  England  that  apparently 
extends  to  questions  relating  to  Asiatic  and  Pa- 
cific as  well  as  African  questions,  was  willing  to 


tb«  J'mmal  (Mlim«a,polls) . 


accede  to  Secretary  Hay's  request,  provided  other 
nations  similarly  interrogated  should  give  their 
consent.  Japan,  naturally,  was  aa  ready  as 
Englani^.  France  gave  assurances  that  were 
reported  to  be  satisfactory.  Russia  pi'ofessed 
eagerness  foi-  American  trade  in  north  China 
and  Siberia.  Tl:e  Italian  Government  had  no 
reason  for  taking  an  exceptional  position.  And 
thus  all  the  powers  concerned  were  I'eported  as 
having  given  our  Government  the  answer  desired. 
It  remained  to  have  these  assurances  put  into 
documentary  form,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
future  misunderstanding  as  to  their  scope.  The 
importanceof  all  this  in  its  relation  to  the  future  of 
our  commerce  was  shown  in  our  pages  last  month 
in  an  important  article  by  the  Hon.  John  Barrett. 
Meanwhile,  our  Chinese  trade  grows  apace. 


Questions  having  to  do  with  our 
*  r^J^flju^J""  trade  and  tariff  policies  may  be  a 
good  deal  affected  in  the  near  future 
by  the  Treasury  conditions  described  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  in  an  article  by  an 
able  and  exceptionally  well-informed  financial 
writer,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  remarkably  prosper- 
ous business  conditions  of  the  year  1899  liad 
their  effect  upon  jiublic  as  well  as  private  in- 
comes. Incrfaaed  importations  meant  larger 
collections  aUthe  custom-houses,  and  tbe  general 
diffusion  of  prosperity  caused  increased  use  of 
those  articles  of  consumption  that  pay  internal 
revenue  taxes.  Tbe  statistics  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Conant's  article,  and  it  sufGces  to  remark 
here  that  the  Treasury  receipts  have  exceeded 
expectations,  and  there  is  accumulating  a  large 
surplus.  This  can  be  dealt  with  in  several  ways. 
It  can  oe  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  Government — as  already  it 
has  been  to  a  moderate  extent — by  the  purchase 
at  a  considerable  premium  of  bonds  not  yet  due; 
It  may  be  expended  in  part  for  public  improve- 
ments, in  part  for  increased  pensions,  and  in  part 
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for  Buch  meBSurea  as  tlie  pending  proposal  to  re- 
vive and  develop  the  American  merchant  marine 
by  a  system  of  siibsidieB.  If  a  part  of  it  were 
used  as  an  initial  investment  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  a  direct  govern- 
ment measure,  tlie  vast  majority  of  llie  people  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  parly,  would  "be 
well  pleased.  And  the  ingenious  attempts  to  de- 
lay the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by 
diverting  attention  to  the  Panama  project  do  net 
now  seem  to  have  succeeded  well  enough  to  make 
it  likely  that  this  favorite  American  project  will 
be  delayed  much  longer. 

„_  For  half  a  century  there  has  not  been 
.■orable  a  moment  for  our  taking 
I  a  decisive  way  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  Our  finances  justify  it,  our  commerce 
clamors  for  it,  and  the  international  queetions 
afiecting  our  undisputed  control  of  the'iproject 
could  now  be  disposed  of  in  a  prompt  way  and  on 
honorable  and  satisfactory  terms.  If  territorial 
expansion  is  to  be  justified  upon  commercial 
grounds,  then  expansion  ought  not  to  be  acci- 
dental and  haphazard,  but  ought  to  be  dehberate 
and  statesmanlike,  with  well-considered  reasons 
and  plans.  We  have  inci-eased  our  territory  and 
interests  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  of  late, 
and  we  have  put  ourselves  in  a  position  which 
demands  for  the  sake  of  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical symmetry  the  out-and-out  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  either  the  whole  or  a  part 


^nlV     ' 


•it^C 


of  Nicaragua,  and  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  upon 
soil  belonging  as  fully  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  that  of  Florida.  Here  is  a  project 
worthy  of  the  ambitions  of  American  statesmen. 
The  reopening  of  the  Panama  question  and  the 
endeavor  to  stimulate  American  interest  in 
Panama  are  simply  part  of  the  programme  of 


If  CongreBB  will  but  pmvido  him  v,  ith  that  spade  dirt  will 
Ar  to  Bome  purposo  in  Cenlrnl  America 

From  the  J'lurnnf  (Minneapolis). 


opposit  on  to  anj  canal  whatsoever.  If  the 
Unite  i  btates  should  be  led  by  these  influences 
to  the  point  of  a  decision  in  favor  of  Panama, 
forthwith  we  should  see  very  much  the  same 
coml  inatinn  of  nferests  suddenly  swing  around 
t)  an  agitatifn  in  fator  of  Nicaragua — all  for  the 
purpose  f  ^iiiitg  two  or  three  more  years. 
Ihese  interists  would  for  the  most  part  keep 
themsehes  tonccaled.  as  in  years  past  and  gone. 
If  there  lias  never  been  so  favorable  a  time  in 
the  past  for  decisive  action  toward  the  accom- 
plishment <  f  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  likely  never  to  come  again  in 
the  future  an  o\  portunity  equally  advantageoos. 
Ihi.  plans  of  Amencan  naval  increase  have  been 
under  liscussion  during  the  past  month,  and 
the  swift  and  pcwerful  vessels  that  are  to  be 
b  lilt  according  to  the  latest  decisions  of  the 
author  ties  at  ^\ashington,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  strength  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  at 
sea  But  the  acquisition  of  Nicaragua 'and  the 
construction  of  a  canal  by  our  Gktremment 
would  be  worth  more  as  a  naval  meuuie  than 
two  or  three  times  the  cost  of  the  canal  expended 
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upon  liattleships  and  cruisers.  The  proposed 
shipping  subsidy  that  Senator  Haniia.  Senator 
Frye.  anti  otbers  are  advocating  witli  so  nmcli 
confidence  and  determinaiioii  miglit  indeed  have 
a  great  efiect  in  the  development  of  our  com- 
merce and  our  shipbuilding  industry.  But  as  a 
strictly  commercial  measure,  an  equal  amount  of 
money  spent  in  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
t'anal  would  bo  worth  to  us  ten  dollars  for  every 
dollar  spent  in  steamship  sub»i<.li<^s. 


Fortunately  the  House  Committee  on 
Commtttn't  Commerce,  of  which  the  Hon.  Wil- 
»""'*■  Ham  P.  Hepl>urn.  of  Iowa,  is  chair- 
man,  bas  decided  not  to  wait  for  tbct  re])urt  of  the 
canal  commission,  which  was  instructed  last  year 
to  go  into  the  Panama  question,  but  has  brought 
in  A  report  favoring  the  protn[>t  attempt  by  tlie 
President  to  secure  a  suitable  concfssion  of  land 
from  Nicaragua,  together  witli  a  strip  desii'ed 
[rom  Costa  Rica,  with  a  view  to  the  direct  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  o?  the  desiri'd 
canal.  This  report  is  perfectly  sound  in  [)rinciple, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  Congress  and 
the  country.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  not  a  par- 
tisan proposition,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 


that  patriotic  men  of  all  parties  may  perceive  how 
many  circumstances  now  convei-ge  to  make  the 
present  the  time  to  strike  vigorously  for  this  mag- 
nificent project,  It  is  true  wo  shall  not  W  able 
now  to  build  the  interuccanic  waterway  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  let  us  at  lea.st  settle  the  pre- 
liniinaiies.  It  is  a  project  for  the  Umefit  of  the 
whole  country.  It  will  be  hard  to  say  whether 
our  ^Atlanlic  sealward,  our  Pacific  seal>oard,  our 
coastline  washed  by  tlicGulf  of  Mexico,  or  the 
Mississippi  \'alley  has  most  reason  to  be  eager  for 
the  creation  of  an  ititeroceanic  ship  canal.  Its 
commercial  benefits  woidd  be  felt  by  all  these 
parts  of  the  country  in  a  marked  degree.  If  cut 
thnmgli  a  strip  of  our  own  territory  its  useful- 
nes-s  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  because  we  should 
be  as  free  in  lime  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace  from 
any  einbanassment  as  to  its  use  for  naval  pur- 
poses. As  this  Rkview  has  declared  for  years, 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  ought  to  be  simply  a  part  of 
the  navigable  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
like  the  estuiwy  of  the  Hudson  River  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  If  the  French  company  should 
desire  to  proceed  gradually  with  the  Panama 
Canal  and  bringthat  work  to  a  conclusion,  it  need 
not  interfere  with  our  construction  of  a  canal  on 
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territory  controlled  by  us.  In  no  case  would  the 
French  be  willing  to  have  the  political  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  begun  by  them,  pass  to  the 
United  States.  On  that  point  the  French  press 
has  of  late  been  emphatic.  The  action  of  the 
Bouse  committee  was  promptly  concurred  in 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  which 
agreed  unanimously  to  report  a  bill  differing 
only  in  a  few  phrases  from  that  reported  by  Mr. 
Hepburn  in  the  House — the  differences  being  of 
a  sort  that  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  character 
of  the  measure.  The  unanimity  of  the  commit- 
tees of  both  houses  would  seem  to  foreshadow 
•quite  clearly  the  prompt  action  of  Congress. 

There  will  be  a  strong  effort  made  to 
and  secure  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  beer 
Public  Policy.  ^^  ^^^  collected  under  the  war  rev- 
enue measure,  on  the  ground  that  the  income  of 
the  Government  is  excessive  and  taxation  should 
be  reduced  ;  but  this  tax  on  beer,  if  continued, 
would  of  itself  suffice  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
to  pay  all  the  cost  of  building  the  Nicaragua 
"Canal,  besides  such  amounts  as  might  be  deemed 
proper  to  allow  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  for 
the  necessary  strips  of  territory.  Ex -Senator 
Edmunds,  as  the  employed  representative  of  the 
interests  that  are  urging  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  to  subsidize  American  steamship 
lines,  made  a  very  strong  presentation  of  that 
subject  some  days  ago  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  of  which  Mr.  Frye  is  chair- 
man, and  there  has  been  activity  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  this 
subject.  The  friends  of  the  measure  well  real- 
ize that  this  is  the  session  in  which  their  project 
will  have  its  best  opportunity.  It  bids  fair, 
however,  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  party  meas- 
ure, the  Democrats  in  general  being  agreed  to 
oppose  subsidies  on  principle.  The  3ubject 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
spirit,  however,  and  the  bill  should  neither  be 
supported  nor  opposed  on  mere  theqretical  or 
doctrin  a  ire  ground  s. 

The  Clayton-  Tlio  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  had  im- 
^"^tliVstBe^^  mediate  reference  to  the  circum- 
Abrogated.  stances  surroundiug  the  canal  that  it 
was  proposed  to  construct  in  Nicaragua  almost 
half  a  century  ago.  It  has  not  the  slightest  ap- 
plicability to  conditions  existing  to-day.  The 
American  Government  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  it  regarded  this  treaty  as  obsolete  and  a 
dead  letter.  Yet  whenever  we  have  seemed  to 
be  seriously  approaching  the  business  of  con- 
structing the  Nicaragua  Canal,  England  has 
made  reference  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  as 
something   that   binds  us   in    lionor   lyid    good 


faith,  both  now  and  through  all  the  centuries  to 
come,  to  give  England  an  equal  share  with  us  in 
the  political  control  of  that  undertaking.  The 
reassertion  by  the  English  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  as  if  it  were  a  living  fact,  has  been  ex- 
cessively irritating  to  this  country,  and  justly  so. 
If  England  has  any  use  whatever  for  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, she  will  very  readily  agree  quietly  to  a 
formal  abrogation  of  all  claims  under  that  obso- 
lete instrument.  Otherwise  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  once  more,  and  in  an  em- 
phatic manner,  to  denounce  the  treaty  and  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  assume  full  control  of 
the  projected  canal. 

.  ^      .      However  much  or  little  prestige  his- 
nity  for     tory  may  eventually  bestow  upon  the 

Statesmen.  McKinley  administration  for  island 
acquisitions  and  the  protection  and  development 
of  commercial  opportunities,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  distinction  that  will  be  accorded  to 
the  American  statesmanship  that  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  secure  for  the 
United  States  (1)  the  cession  of  an  interoceanic 
strip  of  land  in  Central  America,  (2)  the  friendly 
abrogation  by  England  of  all  claims  and  preten- 
sions under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  (3> 
the  completion  of  all  diplomatic  and  legislative 
preliminaries  to  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  In  the  precise  policy  now  determined 
upon  by  the  committees  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress,  the  Democrats  have  been  as  prominent 
and  active  as  the  Republicans.  From  the  party 
standpoint  the  best  thing  the  Democrats  can  now 
do  is  to  join  heartily  with  the  Republicans  in 
keeping  the  interoceanic  canal  project  on  a 
national  and  non -political  plane,  and  insisting 
upon  having  it  pushed  forward  without  delay. 
To  those  who  are  dubious  about  expansion  and 
annexation,  and  who  have  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  perhaps  we  have  been  going  at  so  fast  a  pace 
that  we  ought  now  to  hesitate  before  taking  up 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  project,  we  would  like  to 
sav  a  word  or  two. 

j.^^  Perhaps  we  were  rash  in  buying  the 
Necessary  wagou,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
^^"^'  have  bought  the  horse  ;  but  having 
made  those  investments  for  better  or  for  worse, 
let  us  not  now  hesitate  about  buying  a  set  of 
harness.  The  way  to  justify  expansion  is  to 
make  the  most  effective  possible  use  of  what  we 
have  acquired.  Our  altered  position  in  both 
oceans,  coupled  with  the  enormous  recent  increase 
of  our  foreign  trade,  must  require  a  larger  and 
more  expensive  navy  henceforth  than  we  have 
maintained  in  the  past.     A  canal  on  oar  own 
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soil,  making  it  possible  for  us  to  use  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  as  great  nava! 
centers  from  which  our  sJiips  can  liave  a  quick 
and  safe  passive  to  the  Pacific,  will  almost  dou- 
ble the  efficiency  tor  defensive  purposes  of  a 
given  number  of  war  vessels,  and  will  accord- 
ingly save  US  enough  on  our  yearly  naval  bills  to 
meet  all  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  on  tJie 
cost  of  thfi  canal.  Viewed  from  the  material 
standpoint  and  tested  as  a  business  proposition, 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  as  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  our  new  territorial,  commercial,  and 
strategical  policies  as  the  harness  is  necessary  to 
the  utilization  of  the  horse  and  wagon.  The 
indirect  opposition  that  has  made  itself  felt  so 
powerfully  at  Washington  comes,  of  course,  in 
the  largest  part  from  transcontinental  railroad 
interests.  This  is  natural  enough,  and  it  is 
merely  well  that  the  public  should  know  it.  We 
have  good  reasons  for  going  ahead,  and  in  the 
end  these  transcontinental  railroads  tjiemselves 
will  be  the  richer  for  all  the  business  develop, 
ments  that  may  follow  from  the  construction  of 
the  interoceanic  canal. 

r*»  imBtouid  "^^^  Nicaragua  undertaking  is  not  the 
St.  LaurtiKt  only  ship  canal  that  has  been  under 
"""•■  close  discussion  of  late.  The  Ger- 
man  Emperor  and  Government  continue  to  bring 
all  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  public  opinion 
and  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  to 
secure  adoption  of  the  plan  to  connect  the  Elbe 
with  the  Rhine  by  a  deep  canal.  It  is  argued 
that  this  undertaking  would  have  a  good  deal  of 
commercial  importance  and  that  it  would  be 
eminently  "valuable  for  purposes  of  defense. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  recent  achievement 
in  the  way  of  ship-canal  construction  is  the  coiu- 
pleiion  by  tlie  Canadians  of  improvements  that 
now  give  a  continuous  passage  from  tlic  great 
lakes  to  deep  water  at  Montreal  for  vessels  draw- 
ing fourteen  feet.  The  immediate  consequence 
is  that  capitalists  from  the  Uniteil  States  have 
si-cured  large  wharf  and  dock  privileges  at  Mon- 
treal on  the  pledge  of  immediately  building  huge 
Krain  elevators  and  bringing  to  that  port  35,000,- 
000  bushels  a  year  of  the  export  wheat  of  the 
Northwest  as  a  guaranteed  minimum.  The 
United  States  Government  had  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  deepening  channels  and  improving 
passages  connecting  our  chain  of  great  lakes,  and 
it  simply  remained  for  the  Canadians  to  improve 
their  canal  system  in  the  Niagara  region  and 
around  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Hiver,  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  a  good'sized 
freight  steamer  or  lake  barge  to  meet  ocean 
steamers  at  Montreal.  They  have  shown  com- 
.e  enterpnse  and  deserve  an  ample  reward. 


Conotf/nn  This  new  condition  has  wholly 
tht^rfeCami  '^''*"S^'^  ^^  nature  of  the  discus- 
and  uiiiiiaippi  sion  of  the  future  of  the  canals  of 
'""*"'""""'•  the  State  of  New  York.  Railroads 
cannot  possibly  compete  with  waterways  in  the 
1  ra n sport al ion  of  grain,  provided  the  waterways 
have  a  cajiacity  to  permit  the  movement  of  traf- 
fic in  a  modern  way  on  a  large  scale.  It  will 
coat  the  State  of  New  York  a  great  sura  of 
money,  perhaps  from  150,000,000  to  $75,000,- 


at>p[  Rive 


Improvements  of  the 


000,  to  modernize  the  Erie  ('BTial.  but  the  re- 
sults would  proliably  jusiify  lliis  large  exjiendi- 
ture.  Perhaps  the  chief  U-neficiaries,  however, 
would  be  tlie  Wi'storu  fanners,  whose  surplus 
product  could  be  tninii])orted  to  market  at  an  ap- 
preciable reduction  of  transportation  charges. 
The  Mi(!sissippi  Valley  is  also  discussing  the  new 
Canadian  gram  route,  and  is  finding  fresh  argu- 
menis  for  the  comprehensive  improvement  of 
Mississippi  Kiver  navigation.  The  success  of 
the  Nicaragua  project  will  give  ^a  great  impetus 
to  Mississi]ii)i  Uiver  trade,  and  vast  quantities  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  other  staples  will  seek  Orient- 
al markets  via  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  inter- 
oceanic canal.  The  committee  on  Mississippi 
River  im^irovemetit  appointed  by  Speaker  Hen- 
dereon  is  regarded  as  unusually  capable  and  in- 
fluential, and  It  is  believed  that  the  subject  is  to 
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have  a  large  and  far-reacliing  treatment.  There 
is  revived  interest  in  the  project  of  making  the 
new  Chicago  drainage  canal  or  some  other  water 
link  serve  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  immense  traf- 
fic of  the  great  lakes  by  way  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
1825  New  York  connected  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Atlantic  by  opening  a  canal  the  benefits  of  which 
have  proved  as  great  as  its  projectors  theu  proph' 
esied.  It  must  now  lie  recorded  that  in  Jan- 
uary, 1900,  the  sluice-gates  were  opened  to  ad- 
mit the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  through  the 
new  drainage  canal  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
Chicago  canal  was  well  described  in  this  Review 
last  month  by  Professor  Jordan.  In  due  time 
it  will  become  a  great  higliwaj 


Ruatia'       '^''^  discussion  in  the  United  States 
Canal       of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  of  tliepro- 

ProJtBts.      p,,j^g^[  j,f    jiig  ^^^  y^^j^    gj^^g   Q^j^^ 

Commission  to  make  a  radical  enlargement  of  the 
Brie  Canal  to  enable  the  Hudson  to  compete 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  grain -carrying 
trade,  comes  at  a  time  when  an  imperial  com- 
mission in  Russia  has  reported  in  favor  of  great 
improvements  in  the  system  of  canals  of  northern 
Russia  which  connect  the  Baltic  with  a  chain  of 
interior  lakes.  About  three  years  ago  soine 
12,000,000  rubles  were  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  these  canals,  with  just  about  the 
same  results  as  were  obtained  by  the  recent  ex. 
penditure  of  $9,000,000  on  the  canals  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  new  commission  re- 
ports that  the  improvements  that  were  made  on 
parts  of  that  Russian  system  can  be  of  little  use 
until  the  worst  parts  are  made  equal  to  the  best. 


(Chairn 

The  principal  commercial  advantage  of  these 
canals  is  the  cheapening  of  grain  rates  from  a 
large  area  oi  Russian  country  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  seaboard.  It  is  now  further  proposed, 
however,  to  take  up  in  a  serious  way  the  often- 
discussed  question  of  connecting  the  Baltic  with 
the  White  Sea  by  turning  the  existing  inter-lake 
canals  into  deep  ship  channels.  The  Arctic 
Ocean  and  its  vast  inlet,  the  "White  Sea,  are  as- 
suming a  constantly  increasing  importance  ae 
Russian  maritime  interests  develop.  It  needs 
only  a  cursory  study  of  the  map  of  Russia  to  see 
bow  important  such  a  ship  canal  might  be.  It  ia 
lielieved  that  it  would  double  the  efficiency  of  the 
Russian  navy,  just  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would 
affect  the  American  navy.  Russia  has  a  new  naval 
station  on  the  Lapland  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

fl,pwr«,«ft'^'''*'  ease^itl'  ^'hich  a  large  public 
at  Last  fur  enterprise  may  be  taken  in  hand 
Mem  York,  ^fjg^  many  years  of  discussion  and 
wiseacre  opposition  has  just  now  been  illustrated 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  great  project  of 
underground  rapid  transit  is  now  an  assured 
thing.  A  few  months  ago  the  prospect  seemed 
very  dai'k.  It  is  true  that  the  rapid  transit 
commissioners,  a  very  able  and  upright  body  of 
men,  with  the  invaluable  aid  of  a  distinguished 
engineer,  Mr.  Parsons,  had  a  good  while  ago 
decided  on  the  route  and  the  plana  ;  but  the  way 
seemed  blocked  by  a  series  of  semi -political  and 
semi-legal  difGculties,  the  overcoming  of  which 
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'was  apparently  rendered  impoBsible  through  the 
powerful,  though  concealed,  opposition  of  exist- 
ing local  transit  companies  that  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  underground  road  built.  But  suddenly 
these  difficulties  began  to  disappear.  The  ener- 
getic city  comptroller,  Mr.  B.  S.  Coler,  became 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  plan.  The  cor- 
jMiration  counsel,  Mr.  "Wbalen,  with  the  support 
of  Mr.  Croker  and  Tammany  Hall,  agreed  to  in- 
dorse the  plans  of  the  rapid  transit  commission. 
The  judiciary,  which  had  once  decided  that  the 
contractor  must  give  a  bond  of  iI4,UOO,000  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  work,  allowed  tjie  ques- 
tion to  be  reopened,  and  decided  tiiat  a  five-mil- 
lion-dollar  bond  would  answer.  A  constitutional 
amendment  increased  New  York's  debt  limit. 
Thefinapcial  plan  adopted  was  that  the  city  should 
provide  the  money  which  a  contractor  would 
e.xpend  in  building  the  road,  the  contractor  fol- 
lowing the  plans  furnished  by  the  city,  submit- 
ting to  municipal  inspection,  and  agreeing  upon 
his  part  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  scld  by  the 
city  to  obtain  the  money,  and  also  to  pay  enough 
into  a  sinking  fund  to  provide  for  the  ultimate 
redemption  of  the  bonds.  Bids  were  called  for 
on  November  15,  to  be  opened  on  January  15. 
The  public  did  not  know  until  the  time  had  ex- 
pired whether  any  bidders  at  all  would  appear. 
It  was  thought,  however,  that  certain  prominent 
financiers  and  street- railroad  syndicates  would 
try  to  obtain  control  of  the  great  tunnel.  It 
turned  out  that  two  well-known  contractors  were 


years  to  the  contractor,  who  is  to  pay  a  rental 
that  will  be  large  enough  so  that  the  taxpayers 
will  not  have  expended  a  penny. 

^^^  The  actual  work  of  construction  b 
Uitairgmumi  expected  Co  begin  in  the  present 
Sciiemt.  lyionth,  ground  being  broken  at  many 
points  simultaneously  and  many  thousands  of 
men  being  employed.  The  main  trunk  line  will 
start  at  the  post-ofBce  (City  Hall  Square)  on  the 
south  and  proceed  northward  along  the  spine  of 


the  only  bidders,  and  the  award  was  given  to 
Mr.  John  B.  McDonald.  His  bid  was  $35,000,- 
000,  The  theory  of  this  contract  is  that  the  road 
is  to  be  the  property  of  the  city,  leased  for  fifty 


Manhattan  Island,  following  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Broadway  to  Kingsbridge,  a  distance 
from  the  point  of  beginning  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen miles.  Near  the  upper  end  of  Central 
Park,  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  point  of  beginning,  a  branch  of  the  tunnel 
road  will  take  a  northeasterly  direction,  termi- 
nating at  Bronx  Park,  which  ia  about  the  same 
distance  north  as  Kmgsbridge,  but  several  miles 
further  east.  The  road  will  have  four  tracks  for 
six  miles  of  main  line,  two  of  which  will  be  used 
for  local  trains  and  two  for  express  trains.  At 
present  the  elevated  roads  and  the  electric  sur- 
face roads  are  unable  to  do  any  justice  to  the 
north -and- south  traffic  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 
The  underground  line  will  furnish  the  needed 
relief.  It  is  further  expected  that  from  the  main 
terminus  at  the  City  Hall  Park  there  will  be  con- 
structed a  branch  tunnel  to  the  "  Battery," 
which  is  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Manhat- 
tan Island,  and  that  this  branch  will  be  extended 
under  the  harbor  to  South  Brooklyn.     Another 
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branch  wUI  probably  be  built  from  the  City 
Hall  Park  eastward  under  the  river  to  Brook- 
lyn, paralleling  in  a  general  way  the  exist- 
ing Brooklyn  bridge,  whose  great  facilities  are 
severely  overtaxed.  These  branches  will  proba- 
bly be  constructed  in  the  near  future,  while  Mr. 
McDonald  promises  to  have  the  main  under- 
ground system  which  is  covered  by  the  present 
contract  completed  within  three  years.  Even- 
tually, of  course,  the  underground  system  will  be 
extended  to  Jersey  City  in  one  direction  and  to 
Staten  Island  in  another. 

J  Underground  transit,  though  a  com- 
Trantit  paTative  noveltv  in  this  country,  is 
Cinwian.  ^p_^i\„^ti  to  a  have  ft  very  rapid  exten- 
eion  both  in  metropolitan  cities  and  also  under 
straits  and  wator-coursos  where  bridges  are  not 
practicable.  Thus  the  proposed  tunuel  railroad  to 
connect  England  with  the  continent  would  have 
materialized  years  ago  but  for  the  political  and 
strategical  objections  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
Meanwhile  a  tunnel  road  to  connect  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  mucli  talked  of.  The  French,  who,  by 
the  way,  are  building  an  underground  transit 
system  in  Paris,  are  now  talking  seriously  of  an 
nnderground  railroad  to  connect  the  Continent 


with  northern  Africa  by  way  of  Gibraltar  ;  and 
they  have  in  mind  both  the  commercial  advai 
tages  of  such  a  line  and  also  a  certain  notion  th: 
this  somehow  would  weaken 
the  strategical  sign i fit 
England's  control  of  the  for- 
tified rock  of  Gibraltar. 
French  map  which  we  re] 
duce  herewith  will  give 
idea  of  the  route  of  this  \ 
p6sed  underground  connection 
between  Europe  and  Africa. 
The  future  American  traveler 
may  go  by  rail  from  Queens- 
town,  Ireland,  to  the  remotest 
extremes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  if  projects  now  pi 
posed  by  engineers  and  capi 
talists  are  carried  out.  We 
alluded  last  month  to  the  re- 
markable success  of  the  sub' 
way  system  of  Boston,  which 
has  taken  the  street  cars  off 
of  some  of  the  most  crowded 
streets  at  the  center  of  that 
city.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Mr.  McDonald,  who  has  se- 
cured the  contract  for  the  New 
York  underground  system, 
built  the  railroad  tunnel  at 
Baltimore  which  has  proved  so 
convenient  and  successful.  He 
has  also  carried  out  many  other 
large  projects  of 
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The  present  session  of  Congress  bids 
Currency  fair  to  have  made  an  exceptional  rec- 
Mtaaure.     ^^^      rpj^^  Senate  has  agreed  to  reach 

a  vote  on  the  gold  standard  and  currency  meas- 
ure on  the  the  15th  day  of  the  present  month. 
This  makes  it  morally  certain  that  the  measure 
will  become  a  law.  Its  precise  details  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  in  conference  committee,  but  it 
is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty 
about  reaching  an  agreement.  Whatever  one's 
opinion  may  be  on  the  money  question,  the  great 
importance  of  this  measure  will  be  recognized  on 
all  hands.  The  Senate  bill,  however,  it  should 
be  remarked,  makes  a  provision  for  the  future  of 
the  national  banking  system  that  the  House  may 
prefer  to  deal  with  as  a  separate  question.  This 
provision  involves  a  refunding  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  national  debt  on  a  scale  of  great  mag- 
nitude. The  plan  calls  for  the  issue  of  $850, 000,  - 
000  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent. ,  the  issue  to  be  floated  for  the  purpose  of 
retiring  outstanding  bonds  which  draw  a  higher 
rate,  and  also  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  provid- 
ing the  national  banks  of  the  country  with  the 
opportunity  to  secure  their  circulation  for  a  long 
period  to  come.  If  the  national  banking  system 
is  to  be  maintained,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
banks  will  within  a  few  years  have  to  renew  their 
charters.  The  present  plan  of  a  national  bank 
currency  secured  by  the  deposit  of  government 
bonds  requires  for  its  successful  continuance  long- 
time government  securities  bearing  a  low  enough 
rate  of  interest  so  that  they  will  not  command 
high  premiums  in  the  market.  With  a  flush 
Treasury  and  a  prosperous  business  situation,  it 
would  probably  be  quite  feasible  to  refund  the 
debt  if  that  is  the  wise  thing  to  attempt. 

In  former  periods  of  business  pros- 
mmi^aiiroad'  perity  we  have  in  this  country  ab- 
Butiding.  gorbed  enormous  quantities  of  our 
own  capital,  as  well  as  capital  borrowed  in  Europe, 
in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  undeveloped 
regions  which  were  not  destined  to  be  profitable 
until  after  many  years  of  tribulation.  They  have 
been  bankrupted  a  time  or  two,  and  finally  reor- 
ganized to  meet  the  gradually  developed  business 
of  the  territory  whose  needs  they  had  anticipated. 
A  boom  period  that  employs  its  resources,  in  such 
fashion  must  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  depression  and  inactivity.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  present  period  of  revived  business  life 
is  not  characterized  chiefly  by  projects  of  that 
kind.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  during  the 
past  year  a  great  sum  of  money  spent  upon  rail- 
road work  in  the  United  States,  but  most  of  this 
has  been  taken  in  a  perfectly  sound  way  from 
actual  earnings,  in  order  to  renew  worn-out  tracks 


and  otherwise  to  improve  the  condition  and  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  railroads  that  were  paying 
well  enough  to  justify  such  improvements.  In- 
stead of  increasing  the  dividend  rate  in  a  period 
of  enlarged  earnings,  it  has  been  the  general 
plan  of  the  best  roads  to  seize  the  occasion  of  a 
flush  treasury  and  a  large  present  and  prospective 
traffic  to  make  the  road  and  its  equipment  as 
good  as  possible.  This  policy  is  not  the  kind 
that  promises  to  be  followed  by  sharp  reactions. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  increased  activity  in  the  building  of 
new  railroad  mileage,  and  the  Railway  Age  finds 
that  during  the  twelve  months  of  1899  no  less 
than  4,500  miles  of  track  have  been  laid  in  the 
United  States. 

In   the  previous  year   about    3,000 
Comparative  miles  of   new  railroads   were   built. 
Figures,     ^)yi\Q  in  no  one   of   the  four  years. 

preceding  1898  did  the- amount  reach  2,000 
miles.  The  new  mileage  of  1899  is  distrib- 
uted among  312  different  railroad  lines  in  44 
States  and  Territories,  and  it  represents  al- 
most wholly  the  carefully  planned  extensions  of 
prosperous  railroad  systems  in  regions  where 
business  fully  justifies  the  new  work.  The  lar- 
gest amount  of  building  for  any  one  State  was  \ 
done  by  fifteen  different  lines  in  Iowa,  the  ag-  \ 
gregate  being  almost  600  miles.  Very  little  * 
railroad -building  had  been  done  in  Iowa  for  about 
ten  years.  There  is  no  safer  or  better  State  in 
the  Union,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  every 
mile  of  this  new  construction  is  justified  by  ex- 
isting business  demands.  The  present  year  will 
also  see  several  thousand  miles  of  new  railroad 
lines  laid  in  this  country  ;  but,  as  in  1899,  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  this  work 
will  be  done  by  old  companies  in  the  legitimate 
extension  of  their  systems,  and  that  compara- 
tively little  of  it  will  be  donp  speculatively  or 
upon  unsound  economic  principles.  These  facts 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  outlook  for 
the  continued  activity  of  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness. For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  iron  and  steel  in  this  country 
has  been  the  foremost  factor  in  the  recent  revival 
of  our  business  prosperity — this,  however,  rest- 
ing upon  the  underlying  factor  of  agricultural 
prosperity.  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  activity  of  our  iron  and 
steel  industries  has  been  due  to  the  great  foreign 
demand,  in  the  supply  of  which  our  facilities 
enable  us  to  take  part  with  great  advantage. 
Not  only  are  the  great  steel  companies  enlarg- 
ing their  plants  and  perfecting  their  methods,  but 
great  numbers  of  small  mills  and  furnaces  that  had 
been  idle  for  years  are  now  in  profitable  operation. 
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Railroad-building   in  European    and 
anii  Foreign    Asiatic  Russia,  in  China,  and  in  oth- 

Raitroaia.     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^   Q^d  World 

will  probably  for  some  years  to  come  make  in- 
creasing demands  upon  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  steel  rails,  locomotives,  and  other  rail- 
road supplies.  The  profits  of  this  foreign  trade 
will  bring  ready  capital  to  the  United  States  ; 
and  if  the  new  era  of  railroad-building  in  Si- 
beria and  other  foreign  parts  should  be  followed 
by  reaction,  America  would  be  only  negatively 
affected.  Our  position  toward  Asiatic  railroad- 
building  is  going  to  be  somewhat  the  same  as 
was  England's  toward  railroad -building  in  the 
United  States  in  the  earlier  period  when  we  were 
importing  rails.  Thus  the  general  business  out- 
look for  the  United  States  would  appear  to  be 
very  good  indeed  for  more  than  a  year  to  come. 

w  II  8t  t  ^^^^^'^  have  of  late  been  curious  fluctu- 
and  the  ations  in  the  Wall  Street  stock  market, 
Banks.  ^^^  ^^  December  18  there  was  some- 
thing like  an  incipient  panic,  stocks  suddenly 
dropping  to  prices  far  lower  than  at  any  other 
time  for  a  year.  This,  however,  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  real  business  life  of  the  country, 
and  was  only  an  incident  in  the  history  of  stock 
speculation,  or,  as  some  plain-spoken  people  would 
say,  stock-gambling.  The  banks  of  New  York 
had  loaned  a  great  deal  of  money  on  call  to  a 
class  of  men  who  were  holding  the  stocks  of  trusts 
and  industrial  companies  in  the  expectation  of 
making  rapid  gains.  Most  of  this  holding  was 
upon  so-called  *<  margins."  The  sudden  and 
large  demand  for  money  in  London,  growing  out 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  South  African  War,  had 
an  effect  upon  the  money  situation  in  New  York. 
It  drew  gold  to  England  and  made  it  necessary  for 
the  banks  to  call  in  much  of  the  money  that  had 
been  loaned  to  men  dealing  in  stocks.  There 
resulted  a  transient  flurry,  due  to  the  necessity  of 
turning  a  great  variety  of  investments  into  ready 
money.  The  situation  was  quickly  relieved,  how- 
ever, in  two  ways.  The  banks,  on  their  side, 
found  means,  assisted  to  some  extent  by  the 
United  States  Treasury,  to  diminish  the  strin- 
gency ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  bona  fide  in- 
vestors as  distinguished  from  speculators  came 
forward  in  great  force  with  their  savings  and 
ready  capital  to  buy  the  good  stocks  that  were 
procurable  at  a  bargain.  It  is  true  that  these 
speculators'  panics  sometimes  affect  injuriously 
the  manufacturing  and  other  legitimate  businesses 
of  the  country  ;  but  when  this  happens  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  banks,  which  ought  not  to  have  deal- 
ings with  speculators  that  might  at  a  critical  time 
oblige  them  to  refuse  to  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers the  credit  upon  which  they  depend. 


If  the  present  period  of  national  pros- 

of         perity  should  be  brought  to  a  sudden 

Danger.      ^^^^  ^^iq  niisfortune  would  be  likely 

to  have  resulted  from,  the  collapse  of  over-capi- 
talized and  badly  managed  trusts  and  combina- 
tions, the  failure  of  which  would  destroy  confi- 
dence and  credit  and  drag  down  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  This  phase  of  the  trust  ques- 
tion is  attracting  no  little  attention  on  the  part 
of  bankers  and  financiers,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  some  of  the  men  most  conspicuously 
identified  with  the  creation  of  great  industrial 
combinations  have  now  come  forward  as  advo- 
cates of  federal  regulation  and  control  of  large 
corporations,  with  the  safeguard  of  publicity  re- 
garding management,  methods,  and  finances. 
The  uncertainty  about  trust  legislation  and  also 
about  the  practical  business  success  of  these  novel 
experiments  in  manufacturing  and  trading  on  a 
huge  scale  have  had  the  tendency  to  keep  the 
market  price  of  industrial  stocks  far  below  that 
of  railroad  stocks,  even  where  the  industrials  pay 
much  larger  dividends,  meet  their  payments  reg- 
ularly, and  profess  to  have  plethoric  treasuries. 
Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  in  his  ad- 
mirable message  of  January  3  to  the  Legislature, 
sums  up  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  trust 
question  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

Where  a  trust  becomes  a  monopoly  the  State  has 
an  immediate  right  to  interfere.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  stifle  enterprise  or  disclose  any  facts  of  a  busi- 
ness that  are  essentially  private  ;  but  the  State,  for  the 
protection  of  the  public,  should  exercise  the  nght  to 
inspect,  to  examine  thoroughly  all  the  workings  of 
great  corporations,  just  as  is  now  done  with  ba^ks,  and 
wherever  the  interests  of  the  public  demand  it,  it 
should  publish  the  results  of  its  examination.  Then, 
if  there  are  inordinate  profits,  competition  or  public 
sentiment  will  give  the  public  the  benefit  in  lowered 
prices ;  and  if  not,  the  power  of  taxation  remains.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  publicity  is  the  one  sure  and 
adequate  remedy  which  we  can  now  invoke.  There 
may  be  other  remedies,  but  what  these  others  are  we 
can  only  find  out  by  publicity  as  the  result  of  investi- 
gation. The  first  requisite  is  knowledge  full  and  com- 
plete. 

The  measures  recently  employed  by 

Hi'a  Treasury  Mr.  Gage  as  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 

Methoda.     ^^y.  ^^  ^^le  endeavor  to  prevent   the 

accumulation  of  public  money  from  disturbing 
business  through  the  blocking  up  of  a  great 
volume  of  the  circulating  medium  are  clearly 
described  by  Mr.  Conant  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Review  in  the  article  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  These  measures  have  led 
to  the  severe  criticism  of  Mr.  Gage  in  certain 
New  York  newspapers,  and  these  attacks  were 
last  month  echoed  in  resolutions  introduced  by 
members  of  the   opposition  in  Congress.     Mr. 
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Gage  responded  to  inqairiea  by  furnishing  what 
seemed  to  be  a  remarkably  clear  and  able  explana- 
tion of  all  the  steps  taken  by  liim  to  keep  cur- 
rency in  circulation.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  evidence  that  Mr.  Gage  was  guilty  of 
either  personal  oi-  party  favoritism  in  the  selec- 
tion of  banks  for  the  deposit  of  public  money. 
The  plan  adopted  was  to  invite  national  banks  to 
put  bonds  into  Che  bauds  of  the  Government  as 
security  for  equivalent  sums  of  public  money  that 
they  would  like  to  receive  on  deposit.  It  so 
happened  that  very  much  the  largest  amount  of 
bonds  was  presented  for  that  purpose  by  the 
National  City  Hank  of  New  York  C^ty,  and  as  a 
mailer  of  convenience  Mr.  Gage  chose  to  utilize 
the  services  of  this  bank  as  a  means  of  distrib- 
uting as  rapidly  as  possible  to  all  oth  r  lepos  tory 
banks  their  respective  amounts  of  [  1  c  noney 
as  determined  by  their  voluiitaiy  offer  of  the 
required  security,  Tlie  Nfllional  C  ty  Bank  las 
somewhat  recently  increased  its  cap  tal  for  the 
avowedpurposeof  being  able  to  mec  1  e  cl  a  ged 
conditions  of  business  and  to  conduct  financial 
operations  on  a  large  scale.  Its  ambitions  were 
illustrated  several  months  ago  by  its  purchase 
from  the  United  States  of  the  venerable  and 
dignified  custom-house  building  in  Wall  Street, 
with  the  announced  intention  of  remodeling  the 
stniclure  to  make  it  the  most  prominent  banking 


(ItooMiUy  pnicbaaed  by  National  City  Bank.) 


the  country.  It  was  through  this  bank 
that  the  Governme'nl  paid  the  ♦20,000,000  to 
Spain  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

-  ,    A  glance  at  a  recent  tabulated  weekly 

Niw  voik  slalement  of  New  York  bank  returns 
Banhmg.  al|o^^-g  [gr  this  one  bank  deposits  of 
more  than  $105,000,000  and  outslanding loans  of 
more  than  »S1, 000,000.  Oneof  the  effects  of  the 
stupendous  movement  in  the  din-ction  of  the  for- 
mation of  industrial  consolidations  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  to  unite  the  financial  operations 
of  widely  scattered  manufacturing  plants ;  and 
this  has  added  relatively  to  the  importance  of  the 
banking  facilities  at  central  points.  New  York 
especially  has  been  affected  by  this  tendency, 
which  helps  to  account  for  the  formation  within 
the  past  year  of  a  considerable  number  of  new 
trust  companies,  as  well  as  for  the  expansion  of 
the  New  York  banks.  The  New  York  superin- 
tendent of  banking  reports  that  eight  new  trust 
companies  were  organized  during  last  year  and 
that  five  moic  were  in  process  of  organization, 
while  the  increased  resources  of  the  trust  com- 
panies and  banks  taken  together  represented  » 
sum  reaching  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
The  relative  rapidity  of  the  recent  development 
of  the  monetary  and  banking  interests  of  New 
York  City  may  to  some  extent  lie  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  bank  clearings  of  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country  outside  of  New 
York  showed  an  average  increase  in  1899  over 
the  preceding  year  of  23.3  per  cent.,  the  New 
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York  City  clearinge  gained  44.8  per  cent.  Thus 
in  1899  the  New  Y'ork  City  clearings  were 
teo, 761, 791, 000,  while  in  1898  they  had  been 
$41,978,782,000.  The  six  principal  Canadian 
cities  showed  a  gain  in  their  batik  clearings  of 
only  10.7  per  cent.,  and  the  relative  inteneity  of 
business  life  in  the  United  States  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  the  single  town  of  Pittsburg  last 
year  bad  bank  clearings  of  a  larger  aggregate 
amount  than  the  sum  tolal  of  the  six  Canadian 
cities  whose  clearings  were  listed  by  the  financial 
papers.  Pittsburg' s  gain  of  56.7  per  cent,  last 
year  over  the  preceding  year  is  of  couiae  in  its 
way  a  register  of  the  enormous  activity  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business  and  the  high  prices  that  have 
prevailed.  The  larger  raie  of  increase,  as  a  rule, 
has  been  in  the  strong  banking  and  financial 
centers  rather  than  throughout  the  country  at 
large,  which  was  to  have  been  expected  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sO'Called  trust  movement,  with 
its  influence  upon  financial  concentration.  The 
position  of  New  York  City  as  a  money  center 
bids  fair  by  tlie  end  of  the  pi^esent  year  to  have 
undergone  a  change  that  must  arouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  world.  European  bankers  and 
capitalists  will  henceforth  have  a  far  less  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  large  financial  and  busi- 
ness operations  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
New  York  money  market  will  have  begun  to 
take  a  greatly  increased  share  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  at  large. 

Bankaaiii    "^''^  " anti- imperialism  "  issue  seems 

Tnitu  a>     to  grow  more  and  more  prominent  in 

Partu  iiauea.  ^j^g   speeches    of    Mr.   Bryan,  whose 

renominatioQ  is  now  regarded  as  a  certainty.     It 


will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  Mr.  Bryan 
will  deal  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  policy  which 
seems  about  to  be  accepted  by  both  parties  in 
Congress,  inasmuch  as  that  policy  is  the  higliest 
and  most  advanced  expression  of  so-called  im- 
perialism that  Ainericau  statesmanship  has  yet 
ventured  upon.     Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that 


Mr.  Bryan's  friends  will  make  as  much  political 
capita!  as  possible  out  of  the  charge  that  the 
Treasury  has  shown  favoritism  toward  certain 
New  York  banks.  Mr.  Sulzer,  a  Tammany  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York  <'ily,  was  able 
last  month  to  secure  the  support  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son and  the  other  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
House  in  pressing  liis  resolution  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  some  recent  dealings  of  Secre- 
tary Gage,  including  the  sale  of  the  New  York 
custom  house  lo  the  National  City  Bank.  Mr. 
Gage,  apparently,  has  shown  every  disposition  to 
be  frank,  and  the  Kepublicans  in  Congress  might 
1  ave  done  well  to  welcome  an  inquiry  as  the  best 
way  of  showing  their  belief  that  there  was  noth- 
mg  in  the  world  to  conceal.  The  fact  is  that  our 
independent  Treasury  system  is  a  rather  awkward 
affair,  and  a  practical  banker  like  Mr.  Gage 
naturally  utilizes  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business  those  agencies  that  private  finance  has 
created  to  facilitate  commercial  transactions.  Mr. 
Oage  is  not  a  politician  by  instinct,  and  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him,  evidently,  that  it  was  safest 
for  him  as  Scci-etary  to  look  askance  at  bankets 
and  to  keep  clear  of  them.  In  any  case,  Treas- 
ury transactions  should  be  very  open.     After  all. 
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no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  quite  hope  to 
avoid  criticism  from  a  public  that  has  been 
trained  since  Andrew  Jackson's  time  to  cherish 
prejudices  against  banks  and  to  be  extremely 
jealous  of  any  intimacy  between  the  national 
Treasury  and  the  money  market.  The  Demo- 
crats, as  we  have  said,  will  not  fail  to  make  as 
much  capital  as  possible  out  of  the  public  im- 
pression that  there  may  be  something  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency,  if  not  of  a  positively  corrupt 
nature,  in  the  relations  between  the  present 
a<i ministration  and  the  heads  of  great  financial 
and  industrial  corporations. 

Both  houses  have  had  on  hand  one 
Clark,  Quay,  or  more  questions  relating  to  their 
^  own  membership.     The  special  com- 

mittee that  was  named  to  consider  the  case  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  Utah,  came  to  a  unanimous 
agreement  about  the  facts  of  his  polygamous  rec- 
ord, and  there  was  full  concurrence  in  the  opin- 
ion that  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
seat  in  Congress.  Two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, one  Republican  and  one  Democrat, 
thought  that  Mr.  Roberts  should  be  sworn  in  on 
his  Utah  credentials  and  then  immediately  ex- 
pelled. All  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee held  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
the  oath.  The  difference  of  opinion  had  merely 
to  do  with  legal  methods  of  procedure.  In 
either  case,  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Roberts  was 
maiie  certain  by  the  decision  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  has  on  its  hands  a  serious  investi- 
gation of  charges  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Clark, 
the  new  Senator  from  Montana,  obtained  his 
seat  by  wholesale  bribery  of  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State.  It  will  take  several 
weeks  to  complete  the  inquiry.  There  is  also 
pending  the  stubbornly  pushed  claim  of  Mr. 
Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  recognized  as  en- 
titled to  his  old  seat  in  the  Senate  by  virtue  of 
the  appointment  by  the  governor  after  the  Leg- 
islature had  adjourned  without  making  a  choice. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom 
Elect  Their*  of  the  Senate  not  to  admit  the  ap- 
Senatorsi  pQi^tee  of  a  governor,  except  to  fill 
out  an  unexpired  term,  the  State  Legislature 
not  being  in  session.  It  was  reported  by  the 
newspapers  last  month  that  Mr.  Quay  and  Mr. 
Clark  had  made  a  firm  alliance  in  their  struggle 
for  senatorial  seats.  The  principles  involved  in 
their  cases  are,  of  course,  wholly  unlike.  It  is 
true,  none  the  less,  that  their  cases  are  equally 
illustrative  of  the  great  merit  of  the  proposition 
to  take  the  election  of  Senatprs  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Legislatures.      The  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  ought  to  be  amended,  either  to 
prescribe  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  or 
else  to  make  it  permissible  for  the  several  States 
to  adopt  the  popular  method  if  they  should  so 
wish.  It  seems  probable  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  at  this  session  approve  of  such 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  If  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  be  willing  to  allow  this  proposal 
to  go  to  the  States  for  ratification,  it  would  put 
itself  in  an  unfavorable  light. 

_^  „  Mr.    McKinley's   administration    has 

The  Samoan    ,      ,  i  ^       ...       . 

Partition     had  several  opportunities  to  win  pres- 
ftatified.     ^jgQ    jj^   matters   of    foreign   policy. 

Not  the  least  important  of  these  has  been  the 
cliaring  up  of  doubts  about  our  future  trading 
opportunities  in  China.  The  settling  of  the 
Samoan  question  has  been  another,  and  it  is  here 
to  be  noted  that  the  United  States  Senate  has 
complimented  the  administration  and  reflected 
credit  upon  itself  by  promptly  voting,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  to  ratify  the  new  Samoan  ar- 
rangement. Under  this  agreement  with  Eng- 
land and  Germany  we  have  annexed  the  island 
of  Tutuila,  so  far  as  its  international  status  is 
concerned.  The  external  importance  of  the 
island,  as  our  readers  know,  lies  in  the  fact  of  its 
containing  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Pango  Pan- 
go,  where  for  more  than  twenty  years  we  have 
had  coaling-station  rights.  The  action  by  the 
Senate  in  ratification  of  the  partition  of  the 
Samoan  group  occurred  on  January  16.  It  will 
be  our  duty  to  consider  very  carefully  the  wel- 
fare of  the  natives  of  this  island,  and  to  make 
sure  that  their  property  rights  are  safeguarded 
and  that  their  customs,  in  so  far  as  these  are  not 
positively  bad,  shall  be  respected.  The  first 
American  governor  of  Tutuila  will  be  Command- 
er B.  F.  Tilley,  of  the  United  States  navy,  who 
is  there  in  charge  of  a  coaling  vessel.  He  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  compete  in  friendly  ri- 
valry with  the  enterprising  Captain  Leary,  gov- 
ernor of  our  island  of  Guam,  in  making  a  reputa- 
tion for  civilized  and  progressive  administration 
on  plans  beneficial  to  the  natives. 

On  January  8  our  American  troops 
in  the  in  the  Philippines  numbered  61,862 
Philippines.  of]Qcers  and  men.  A  transport  which 
arrived  a  few  days  later  added  nearly  1,400  men 
to  that  number.  The  reports  of  General  Otis 
indicate  that  the  recent  active  campaign  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon  has  been  so 
successful  that  order  is  quite  generally  estab- 
lished there.  General  Young  and  Colonel  Hood 
have  been  appointed  governors  in  the  northern 
provinces.  The  military  funeral  of  General  Law- 
ton  occurred  at  Manila  on  December  30.     This 
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splendid  soldier  seems  lo  have  won  the  very  gen- 
eral esteem  of  the  l^'ilipinos  themselves.  A  fund 
for  the  benefit  ot  his  family,  amounting  to  $90,- 
000,  had  been  collected  in  the  Umtod  States  by 
the  middle  of  January.  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard 
contributes  a  sketch  of  General  Lawton's  career 


to  this  number  of  the  Review.  It  is  reported 
that  the  people  of  LuKon  are  becoming  much 
more  intei'ested  in  business  questions  than  in  war 
or  politics.  Apparently  it  has  begun  to  dawn 
upon  the  minds  of  the  more  responsible  Fili[  nos 
that  al!  in  the  world  they  have  to  do  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  order,  peace,  justice,  and  busi 
ness  prosperity  b  to  accept  the  situation  Ihe 
military  campaign  has  been  transferred  from  the 
northern  provinces  ot  Luzon  to  the  reniou  south 
of  Manila,  where  Generals  Scbwan,  "Wheatou 
and  Hates  have  been  active.  It  is  now  the 
American  policy  to  open  the  hemp  ports  in  the 
Philippines  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  en 
courage  business.  One  of  the  most  gratifyint, 
incidents  lately  reported  from  Manila  has  been 
the  rescue  of  Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  other 
American  prisoners  who  had  !>een  for  sonit  tine 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  A  vexe  I  ques 
tion  has  been  settled  by  Ihe  legalization  of  cml 
marriages  in  the  Philippines  under  authorily  of 
General  Otis.  The  insurrection  seems  to  I  e  al 
most  absolutely  confined  to  the  people  of  llic 
Tagal  race.  In  certain  provinces  thev  will 
doubtless  continue  guei-rilla  inethoils  for  a  good 
while  to  come.  Outside  of  Luzon  order  is  tak 
ing  the  place  of  chaos  very  rapidly. 


c*Hre*  anil  Q^^stions  having  to  do  with  land  ti- 
proBtrty  ties  and  the  authority  and  propterty 
of  the  Church  and  religious  orders 
are  of  even  more  pressing  importance  than  those 
having  to  do  with  the  form  of  civil  government 
that  may  be  provided.  Archbishop  Chapelle,  of 
New  Orleans,  is  now  in  the  islands,  studying  the 
church  question  as  apostolic  delegate  under  au- 
thority of  the  Vatican.  Under  Spanish  rule  re- 
lations of  church  and  state  were  such  that  vast 
"^oldinps  of  land  controlled  by  the  fnare  or  other 
religious  agencies  might  now  be  construed  as  na- 
tional or  public  property,  rather  than  as  private 
possessions  of  the  Church  The  Filipinos  are 
bitterlv  opposed  to  the  Spanish  friars,  and  the 
pacification  of  the  islands  is  going  to  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  manner  in  which  these  questions 
of  land  holding  and  church  disestabhshment  are 
treated  by  the  United  States 

M  Bt  Id  '^^^  'Senators  have  been  indulging 
annut      in  a  flood  of  talk  on  all  phases  of  the 

stnattDibati  piniippme  question,  respecting  which 
a  great  variety  of  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced as  t*xts  for  speeches.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  of 
South  Dakota,  has  been  exceptionally  persistent 
and  bitter  in  his  attacks  upon  the  policy  of  the 
administration,  and  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts— who  has  a  certain  dprtori  theory  that  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  close  relation  to  concrete 
questions  of  geography,  race,  history,  or  material 
fact — has  continued  to  discourse  with  great 
ability  upon  those  general  and  abstract  considera- 
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tions  to  which  he  attaches  importance.  The 
most  noteworthy  speecli  was  that  of  Senator 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  delivered  on  January  9. 
It  was  hia  first  appearance  on  tlie  floor,  and  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity  had  been  aroused  as  to 
what  he  might  say.  He  had  broiigiit  with  him 
from  Indiana  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  orator, 
and  it  was  known  tliat  he  hail  only  recently  re. 
turned  from  a  study  of  the  Philippine  question 
on  (he  ground.  It  was  also  known  that  he  liad 
convictions,  and  that  lie  hoped  to  be  able  to  im^ 
press  them  upon  the  Senate  and  upon  the  coun- 
try. His  speech  was  a  remarkable  and  success- 
ful effort,  considered  purely  as  a  matter  of 
personal  reputation  ;  but  it  was  also  important  in 
itself.  Mr.  Beveridge  had  offered  a  i-esoluiion 
which  was  the  text  of  his  speech,  and  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Tbnt  the  Philipptoe  Islands  are  territory  beloD^ing 
to  the  United  Suites  ;  and  that  it  is  the  iatention  ot  the 
United  States  to  retain  them  as  such,  antl  to  establish 
and  malntala  such  governmental  control  throughout 
the  archipelago  an  the  situation  may  demand. 

It  waa  an  aggressive  argument,  full  of  vigor. 
ouB  and  unqualified  affirmations.  It  recognized 
the  fact  that  tlie  greatest  kindness  we  can  now 
ahow  to  the  Filipinos  is  to  show  tiiat  wo  know 
OQr  own  mind,  and  that  we  can  be  firm  and  res- 
olute in  doing  work  to  which  we  are  irrevocably 
committed.     It  was  wiiolesome  and  refreshing  in 


its  frankness.  Mr.  Beveridge's  reason  for  not 
liking  the  talk  of  full-fledged  self-government 
for  the  Filipinos  is,  as  he  says,  that  they  are  in 
no  manner  fit  for  it.  He  declares  that  the  in- 
surrection has  been  prolonged  through  the  mis- 
taken sympathy  that  the  Filipinos  have  received 
from  the  United  States.  He  has  since  been  crit- 
icised as  having  based  his  defense  of  our  Philip- 
pine policy  upon  tlie  bald,  materialistic  fact  that 
thei'e  is  much  Oriental  commerce  in  store  for  us, 
with  the  archipelago  as  the  base  of  our  trade  op- 
erations. But  this  criticism  does  not  at  all  fairly 
represent  tlie  essential  trend  of  Mr.  Beveridge's 
statements  and  arguments.  He  believes  in  his 
country;  its  work,  and  its  destiny.  He  does  not 
believe  in  a  half-hearted  and  apologetic  attitude 
toward  programmes  and  policies  wliicli  can  bo 
glorious  for  our  country  and  beneficial  for  every- 
Dody  concerned  if  we  will  only  do  with  enthusiasm, 
and  with  a  true  sense  of  what  is  involved,  the 
thing  that  we  are  anyhow  destined  to  do. 

General  Wood  lost  no  time  after  his 
fw  Cuirio  appointment  as  governor-general  of 
indtptndtnet.  (jy],^  jjj  proceeding  from  the  United 
States  to  Havana  and  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office.  It  is  undoubtedly  his  purpose,  in  hsr- 
mony  with  that  of  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton, to  bring  our  temporary  military  occupation 
and  government  of  Cuba  to  an  end  just  as  soon 
as  this  can  safely  be  done.  We  shall  not  have  to 
wait  much  longer  to  learn  the  results  of  the 
census- taking.  The  accuracy  of  former  Spanish 
enumerations  is  enough  in  doubt  so  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  rely  upon  exact  comparisons; 
nevertheless  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  judge 
approximately  what  effects  the  war  had — par- 
ticularly Weyler's  reoncenlradu  measure — in  re- 
ducing the  population.  It  will  also  be  possible 
now  to  know  exactly  the  proportionate  numbers 
of  whites  and  blacks  and  the  nuin1>er  of  Span- 
iards as  compared  with  Cubans,  Upon  the  basis 
of  this  census  it  is  e.tpected  that  a  representative 
assenibly  will  be  chosen  to  create  a  constitution, 
and  thus  to  prepare  fur  the  launching  of  the  in- 
dependent republic  of  Cuba.  A  practical  ques- 
tion now  under  serious  discussion  relates  to  tbfl 
e.'itent  oC  the  franchise  that  shall  be  accorded  to 
the  Cubans  in  the  selection  of  the  assembly. 
The  holding  of  this  firat  election  must,  of  course, 
be  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Woodand  the 
American  army.  It  would  seem  to  us  on  the 
wholo  probably  wiser  not  to  impose  any  educa- 
tional or  property  rostrictions,  but  to  allow  the 
entire  population  to  select  the  representative  men 
who  will  frame  a  constitution  and  launch  the 
new  government.  If  all  the  people  were  thus 
permitted  to  join  in  the  choice  of  the  inembera 
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of  this  conventioD,  it  could  safely  be  left  to  the 
GODvention  itself  to  fix  any  restrictionB  that  might 
be  deemed  desirable  upon  the  future  and  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  ;  and  a  constitu- 
tion framed  by  a  body  thus  8elect«d  might  well 
be  put  into  operation  without  the  formality  of 
Bubmiasion  to  the  people  for  ratification. 

Sane  pkatta  A.  great  deal  continues  to  be  said  about 
A«%jatiiu,  '-''^  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
fmbitm.  States,  the  question  being  discussed 
almost  invariably  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Cubans  themselves.  It  is  true  that  many  Cubans 
of  influence  and  standing  are  eager  to  secure  the 
earliest  possible  inclusion  of  Cuba  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  The  Spaniards  in  Cuba — ^who  have 
yet  about  ten  weeks  in  which  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  will  renounce  allegiance  to  the  Span- 
ish crown  and  declai'e  themselves  citizens  of 
Cuba — are  supposed  to  be  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  connection  with  the  United  States,  for 
reasons  readily  enough  understood.  They  con- 
sider it  likely  that  their  personal  and  property 
rights  and  interests  would  be  far  safer  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  than  under  an 
independent  government  conducted  by  their 
Cuban  neighbors,  with  whom  they  were  only 
lately  in  bitter  antagonism.  It  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten, however,  by  those  who  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  Cuban  annexation,  that  even  if  the  Cubans 
themselves — most  of  whom  now  want  independ- 
ence— were  with  one  accord  to  become  clamorous 
for  annexation,  there  might  atill  be  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
consent.  In  the  first  place,  Cuba  would  expect  im- 
mediate statehood,  and  the  political  result  would 
be  that  whereas  the  Cubans  in  Cuba  would  ex- 
ercise under  State  sovereign- 
ty a  complete  control  over 
their  own  purely  domestic 
affairs,  as  Massachusetts  or 
California    now    does,    they  ,,. — 

would    at    once    proceed    to  -        ^ 

take  an  important  part  in 
governing  us  in  our  national 
affairs,  by  virtue  of  their 
having  two  representatives 
ill  the  Senate  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  the  most 
important  ground  by  far 
upon  which  the  Cubans 
would  seek  annexation  would 
be  that  of  economic  advan- 
tage ;  and  it  would  be  a 
commercial  union  first  and 
foremost  that  they  would 
desire.     XliiB  would   mean 


the  extension  of  our  tariff  lines  and  the  free  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  Cuban  sugar,  tobacco, 
early  vegetables,  fmits,  lumber,  ores,  and  various 
other  products. 

Patrt  81  ^^  ^^^  preaelit  moment  very  formid- 
a<id  tin  able  organizations  of  American  farm- 
Tariff.  g^  ^j  other  citizens  are  engaged  in 
the  attempt  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  President 
McKinley'8  recent  advice  to  Congress  to  give 
free  admission  to  the  products  of  our  new  island 
possession,  Puerto  RiCo,  Their'  arguments  are 
numerous,  but  may  be  reduced  to  two,  each  of 
which  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  word.  The 
first  of  these  arguments  is  sugar,  the  Becond  is 
tobacco.  The  men  who  are  endeavoring  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  success  to  develop  a  great  sugar-beet  industry 
in  the  United  States  do  not  wish  at  present  to 
have  a  particle  of  additional  competition  fr:m 
cane  sugar.  Puerto  Rico's  product  is  not  lai^, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  soil  and  climate  make 
feasible  its  rapid  increase.  It<  tobacco  is  of 
desirable  quality,  and  the  quantity  could  be 
greatly  enlarged  with  the  improvement  of  mar- 
ket opportunities.  Puerto  Rico's  largest  export 
crop  in  years  past  has  been  coffee,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  compete  with  products  grown  in 
the  United  States.  Having  conquered  Puerto 
Rico  and  taken  possession,  we  are  under  plain 
obligations  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  that  island  as  carefully  as  we  once  considered 
that  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  Louisiana  purchase.  In  our 
opinion  the  trade  relations  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  ought  to  be  absolutely 
unrestricted.     If  there   are,  however,  any  rea- 
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80I1B  of  weight  why  free  trade  between  Pnerlo. 
Rico  and  the  United  States  should  be  accom- 
plished at  the  end  of  a  short  term  of  years  by 
means  of  a  descending  scale  (this  plan,  if  we 
mistake  not,  having  been  advocated  by  some  of 
the  farmers'  organizations),  the  essential  principle 
would  not  perhaps  be  altered. 

^  ^     Puerto  Rico,  however,  is  much  fur- 

Cuf  ana  Oar  ^,  ..  ,-.    i  .   ■ 

Tarif  pniicM  ther  away  than  Cuba,  and  it  contams 
In  Stmrai.  ^J^^y  3,668  square  miles,  while  Cuba 
has  45,872  square  miles.  If,  then,  tbe  opposi- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  giving  our  own 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  the  full  commercial  oene- 
fits  of  union  is  great  enough  to  have  any  impor- 
tance, what  may  we  expect  if  the  question  of  Cu- 
ban annexation  comes  to  the  front  ?  For  that 
would  mean  the  free  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  products 
of  an  island  more  than  a  dozen  times  as  large  as 
Piii-rto  Rico,  and  capable  of  producing  in  vast 
quantities  the  cheapest  sugar  in  the  world  and 
the  finest  tobacco  grown  anywhere.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  question  of  Cuban  admission  will 
come  to  the  front  a  few  years  hence  as  an  eco- 
nomic rather  than  a  political  problem,  and  that 
there  will  be  coupled  with  it  a  discussion  of  fun- 
damental importance  on  the  future  tariff  policy 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  many  men  here- 
tofore protectionists  who  believe  that  tbe  so- 
called  American  policy  has  now  accomplished  as 
much  for  the  development  of  the  country  as 
could  be  expected  of  it.  and  that  in  the  not  dis 
tant  future  our  taxation  system  must  be  radical]; 
revised  in  the  direction  of  a  strictly  revenu' 
ifit.  Some  of  the  industries  which  a  few  years 
a^  were  most  clamorous  for  high  protective  du- 
ties  have  become  so  strong  that,  they  are  now 
supposed  to  be  comparatively  indifferent  aboul 
the  tariff.  The  growth  of  trusta  and  combina- 
tions has  an  important  bearing  upon  many  par- 
ticular  schedules  or  parts  of  schedules  of  tbe 
existing  tariff. 

Reports  from  South  Africa  from  the 
''Afrtea*'*  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of 
■  January  were  very  meager.  The 
Britiah  Government  did  not  relax  the  severity  of 
its  strict  censorship  over  cable  dispatches,  and 
the  i>olicy  of  suppression  at  length  aroused  very 
severe  criticism  in  England,  while  also  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
restleasneas  due  to  the  alleged  British  interfer- 
ence with  tbe  lawful  use  of  the  cable  lines  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  London  newspapers 
were  full  of  material  sent  by  mail,  but  this  related 
phndpaUy  to  the  details  of  the  disastroua  battles 
ftniriit  in  the  second  week  of  December.     The 


seizure  by  British  cruisers  of  merchant  ships 
bound  for  the  Portuguese  port  of  Lourengo  Mar- 
quez,  in  Delagoa  Bay,  gave  rise  to  the  sort  of 
discussion  as  to  contraband  of  war  and  the  rights 
of  neutrals  that  occurs  in  almost  every  war, 
great  or  small.  The  first  instance  of  these  re- 
cent seizures  was  that  of  a  British  vessel  carry, 
ing  American  flour.  The  seizure  of  the  flour 
led  to  a  discussion  between  our  Department  of 
State  and  the  Britisli  Foreign  Office  as  to  the 
articles  which  Great  Britain  was  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  contraband  of  war. 

„  _       There   was   nothing   acrimonious   or 

uitk  Diiagoa  exciting  in  the  treatment  of  this 
*■*■  question,  and  the  British  Government 
had  simply  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  prece- 
dent that  the  seizure  of  flour  might  create.  If  in 
a  time  of  war  betweeJi  Great  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal  it  is  not  permissible  for  tbe  United 
States  to  sell  flour  to  merchants  in  Portuguese 
territory,  who  may  in  turn  sell  it  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Transvaal  republic,  then  certainly  a 
strict  neutrality  would  make  it  improper  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  while  the  war  lasted, 
to  sell  flour  or  other  foodstuffs  to  be  used  in 
England.  Obviously  the  British  Government 
has  a  right  to  make  such  rules  as  it  pleases  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  British  merchant  vessels 
in  war-time  ;  but  to  seize  American  flour  on  its 
way  to  Portuguese  Africa  has  no  more  justi- 
flcation  in  international  law  than  if  this  flour 
were  on  its  way  to  Portugal  in  Europe.  After 
taking  a  somewhat  needlessly  long  period  for 
consideration,  tbe  British  Government  concluded 
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that  the  flour  was  improperly  seized  and  tliat 
due  reparation  would  be  made  to  its  Qwnere. 
Other  seizures  were  of  German  Bliipa,  one  at 
least  of  which  was  carrying  munitions  of  war 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  these  being  probably  destined 
to  bo  sent  overland  into  the  Transvaal,  in  this 
case  all  that  would  seem  necessary  would  be  tin- 
questionable  proof  of  the  ownership  of  the  goods 
thus  seized.  If  these  inanitions  were  clearly  the 
property  of  the  Transvaal  Government  their  seiz- 
ure would  be  permissible  ;  but  if  they  were  con- 
signed to  merchants  in  Lourentjo  Marquez,  even 
though  such  pereons  were  probably  intending  to 
sell  them  immediately  to  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment,  England  would  have  a  disputed  right  to  in- 
terfere with  a  Gorman  ship  that  was  carrying  on 
trade  between  German  and  Portuguese  territory. 

■-    ,    ^  If  the  Delagoa  Bay  route  is  being  im- 

Him  Enaland  ,  i       ■  ,    .,  ■  , 

Migit  properly  used  with  tiie  connivance  of 
Praceed,  Portugal  to  supply  the  Transvaal  with 
war  supplies,  England  has  the  right  to  complain 
to  the  Portuguese  authorities.  Should  satisfac- 
tion not  be  given,  England  might  denounce  Por- 
tugal as  abetting  the  repubhcs  under  tiis  guise 
of  neutrality;  declare  war  against  the  Lisbon  gov- 
ernment, and  take  possession  of  Delagoa  Bay. 
This  would  be  an  entirely  logical  proceeding. 
But  so  long  as  Portugal  is  regarded  by  England 
as  maintaining  a  position  of  honorable  neutrality 
the  legal  right  of  ships  from  all  neutral  ports  to 


trade  with  Delagoa  Bay  is  beyond  question  or  dis- 
pute I  and  England  has  been  making  a  serious 
blunder  in  meddling  with  trade  to  tlie  port  of 
Louren^o  Marquez.  If  Mexico  were  at  war  with 
France,  Mexican  trade  with  Galveston  and  New 
Orleans  would  still  be  unrestricted.  Any  num- 
ber of  Europeans  who  might  wish  to  join  the 
Mexican  army  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  land 
at  Galveston  so  long  as  they  came  individually 
and  not  as  organized  soldiers  ;  and  we  siioiild 
not  permit  French  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  interfere,  even  if  the  men  arriving  were  com- 
monly supposed  to  l)e  intending  to  make  their 
way  by  rail  from  Texas  to  Mexico.  In  the  same 
manner  Galveston  merchants  would  have  the 
right  to  import  from  Germany  or  elsewhere  all 
sorts  of  supplies  and  materials,  and  to  sell  them 
in  turn  to  their  customers  in  Mexico.  It  bap- 
pens  that  the  Transvaal  is  fortunate,  rather  than 
unfortunate,  in  having  a  neutral  neighbor  on  the 
seaboard.  Under  international  law  England  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  trade  between  Por- 
tuguese Africa  and  the  Transvaal  any  more  than 
a  European  power,  if  it  should  choose  to  declare 
war  against  Mexico,  would  thereby  have  the  right 
to  interfere  witli  the  trade  between  citizens  of 
this  country  and  citizens  of  Mexico,  except  by 
the  process  of  obtaining  actual  possession  of  the 
situation  on  the  Mexican  boundary.  L'nder  inter- 
national law  there  are  only  two  ways  by  which 
England  can  shut  of!  the  shipment  of  supplies 
into  the  Transvaal  from  Portuguese  territory. 
One  of  these  is  by  invading  the  Transvaal  and 
placing  a  stidicient  force  along  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  The  other  is  by  taking  control  of  Del- 
agoa Bay,' either  by  purchase  or  by  conquest. 
For  some  reason  the  English  intellect  finds  it 
hard  to  grasp  this  simple  proposition. 

^  "  Neutrality"  means  that  the  Boers 

"*«irt™(i(y  "have  just  as  good  a  right  under  in- 
*""*■  ternational  law  to  buy  mules  and  all 
Borts  ot  supplies  in  the  Portuguese  territory  that 
adjoins  them,  for  the  purpose  of  their  war  against 
the  English,  as  the  English  have  had  to  buy 
mules  in  the  United  States,  and  vast  quantities 
of  canned  meat  and  other  provisions  fi-om  Amer- 
ican packing  houses  for  the  supply  of  their 
forces  in  the  war  against  the  Boers.  There  is 
small  reason  to  suppose  that  England  will  support 
the  mistaken  zeal  of  her  naval  officers  in  the 
Delagoa  Bay  region  to  the  extent  of  bringing  on 
serious  com  i>li cations  with  any  neutral  power. 
The  Geriimii  people  are  so  much  in  sympathy 
with  the  Boers  as  against  the  English  that  the 
friendliness  of  the  German  Government  toward 
England  is  a  sufFicdently  difficult  thing  for  the 
Emperor  and   his  ministers  to  maintain  in  the 
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fitcfl  of  ftn  adverse  public  o[)inion.  England 
would  not  under  aiicli  circumstances,  llierefore, 
ruu  tlie  risk  of  further  inflaming  the  anti-British 
sentiment  of  the  German  people  and  press  by 
sustaining  the  policy  of  improper  seiziiies  of 
German  vessels  carrvitig  on  traiie  with  Delagoa 


five  years  ago  was  expected  to  upset  with  500 
raiders.     War  is  an  affair  that  is  almost  sure 

to  have  its  bitter  surprises  for  one  aide  or  the 
other.  The  Tliird  Napoleon  looked  with  disdain 
upon  Prussia  as  a  military  power  and  thought 
the  French  army  invincible.  Bismarck  knew 
that  the  facta  were  exactly  the  other  way.  The 
naval  experts  of  Europe  in  1898  declared  that 
the  Spanish  navy  was  decidely  superior  to  that 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves had  no  doultt  on  that  score.  E.tperience 
showed  that  the  Spanish  navy  was  worthless  and 
the  American  incomparably  the  best  in  the  world 
[or  its  size^  Tliere  was  an  impression  prevailing 
that  the  defeat  of  Turkey  by  the  Russians  had 
reduced  tlie  Saltan  to  a  military  position  of  small 
importance,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Greek 
army  might  show  such  prowess  as  with  the  help 
of  tiie  fleet  to  win  against  the  Turkish  army. 
Whereupon,  to  the  surprise  of  the  world  at  large, 
the  Turks  put  into  the  field — with  marvelous 
promptness  and  with  splendid  facilities  for  mob- 
ilization— one  of  the  greatest  and  most  effective 
armies  that  Europe  lias  ever  seen.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead's  article  in  this  number  of  the  Rbvibw, 
on  the  dangerous  position  of  England,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  criticism  to  which  the  Sal- 


Bay.  In  short,  England  must  not  count  on  de- 
leating  the  Boers  by  the  indirect  process  of 
starving  them  out  or  keeping  them  from  getting 
&  supply  of  powder  and  shot. 

j^  In  England,  last  month,  the  energies 

Sarfiritta  of  the  nation  were  divided  between 
of  War.  enlisting  volunteers  for  .South  Africa 
and  criticising  the  political  and  military  leader- 
ship that  had  brought  on  a  war  for  which  the 
country  was  unprepared.  When  the  war  began 
it  was  the  general  opinion  in  England  that  a  few 
regiments  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  a 
prompt  end.  There  were  not  a  few,  indeed,  in 
high  position  who  had  the  impression  that  Gen- 
eral White,  with  the  troops  already  in  Natal  and 
Cape  Colony,  could  force  the  Boers  to  sue  for 
terms  of  peace  within  a  fortnight.  It  is  now  a 
widely  expressed  opinion  that  it  will  take  not 
less  than  250,000  British  troops  to  conquer  the 
diminutire  republic  that  Dr.  Jameson  less  than 
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isbury  cabinet  has  been  exposed  from  all  sides. 
Parliament  was  called  to  meet  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, and  tliere  was  much  demand  for  a  reorgan- 
tzatioD  of  the  ministry. 


■more  futile  than 
tn  attempt  to 
forecast  military  operations 
in  South  Africa.  From 
the  middle  of  December  to 
the  middle  of  January  the 
Bitnation  had  remained  al- 
most unattereil.  There  had 
been  one  desperate  action 
at  Ladyamith  on  January  6, 
in  which,  as  it  was  after- 
ward reported,  the  English 
lost  13  officers  and  135  men 
killed, and2Tl  men  wounded.'  . 
The  fiphtinR  wa.^  desperate 
on  both  sides,  and  the  Boer 
losses  were  probably  heavier 
than  the  English.  The  re- 
sult would  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  decisive  value. 
General  White's  protractol 
resistance  at  Ijadysmith  had 
meanwhile  won  general  ad- 


miration, and  had  regained  for  him  in  great 
part  the  military  reputation  that  the  opening 
events  of  the  war  seemed  to  have  sacrificed. 
For  many  days  after  the  first  reports  of  his  de- 
feat in  the  neighborhood  of  Colenso,  while  trying 
to  cross  the  Tugela  River  on  December  15,  very 
little  was  heard  from  General  Duller,  and  the 
■Eagiisl^.pteqs  and^  public  grew  rnor*  and  more 
impatient  ',He  lay  with  a  g^eat  army  only  about 
twenty  miles'  from  Ijadysmith,  and  the  news- 
.I«iper  warriors  in  England  thought  it  unpardon- 
able Of  him  not  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Ueneral 
"White's  beleaguered  troops. 

At  .  length  tliere  oame  the  reports 
that  General  Ruller's  forces  were 
"*"'■  moving  westward,  and  that  BuUer 
himself  had  established  headaiiarters  at  a  point 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Colenso,  where  it  was 
understood  that  he  was  "expecting  jo  bring  his 
forces  across  the  river  at  a  "  drift  "or  ford  known 
as  Potgieter's.  This  movement  was  intended  to 
evade  the  elaborate  system  of  intrenchments  and 
fortifications  stretched  out  by  the  Boera  for  a 
good  maiiy  miles  in  the  neighborhood  of  Colenso, 
and  to  force  the  fighting  upon  the  right  flank 
of  the  Boer  army.  Buller  had  not  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  General  Roberts,  but  had  cam- 
fully  matured  his  plans,  and  his  army  on  Janu- 
ary 10  was  fairly  moving  from  the  camps  at 
Frere  and  Chieveley — where  it  had  been  recuper- 
ating for  nearly  four  weeks  after  the  disastrous 
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i\  Indicates  the  posltloD  ot 


battle  of  December  15 — when  Generals  Roberts 
and  Kitcliener,  who  bad  joined  one  anotlier  at 
Gibraltar,  arrived  at  Cape  Town.  The  iiitmediate 
object  of  this  movement,  as  our  readers  will  per- 
fectly anderetand,  was  to  get  the  army,  with  its 
mumtiona  and  supplies,  safely  across  the  swollen 
Tugel&  River  at  a  point  from  which  it  could  fight 
its  way  to  a  junction  with  the  besiegoil  army  of 
Genenl  White  at  Ladysmith.  Lord  Dundonald, 
in  comma&d  of  the  mounted  brigade,  by  a  swift 
and  unexpected  movement  seized  the  bridge 
acroM  the  Little  Tugela  on  the  1 1  th,  and  pushed 
on  immediately  to  Swartz  Kop,  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  ford  acrOBB  the  main  stream  at  Potgieter's 
Drift.  The  advance  was  resumed  on  the  IGth, 
and  Oeaetal  Lyttelton's  brigade  made  a  success- 
ful croeaing  at  Fotgieter's,  while  General  Warren 


led  his  brigade  across  on  a  pontoon  bridge  a  hun- 
dred yards  long  atTrichard's  Drift,  some  six  miles 
further  west.  It  was  understood  that  General 
Buller  bad  taken  the  larger  part  of  his  forces 
on  this  westward  movement,  which  was  in- 
tended to  turn  the  enemy's  Qank,  while  the  re- 
maining troops  were  left  to  hold  the  railroad  and 
defend  the  general  situation  at  or  near  Colenso. 
Meanwhile  the  Boers  liad  offered  very  little  re- 
sistance, and  seemed  to  be  employing  their  usual 
method  of  intrenching  themselves  upon  ground 
that  seemed  to  them  best  adapted  to  resistance 
when  the  British  army,  with  the  Tugela  River 
behind  it,  should  attempt  to  force  its  way  through 
the  hills  toward  Ladysmith.  This  town,  mean- 
while, was  in  desperate  straits,  and  it  was  certain 
that  heavy  fighting,  which  might  well  prove  to 
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be  the  decisive  turaiDg*  point  of  the 
war,  was  destined  to  occur  within  a 
very  few  days.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Boera  would  permit  Bul- 
let and  White  to  join  forces  without  a 
desperate  struggle.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  not  been  our  opinion  either  that 
the  war  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged 
or  that  it  could  have  any  other  ending 
than  the  full  victory  of  the  British. 
Efforts  to  bring  about  the  friendly  me- 
diation of  the  United  States  have  i)een 
made  by  some  of  the  European  and 
American  advocates  of  international 
peace  ;  but  such  mediation  cannot  pro- 
ceed without  either  the  formal  request 
of  both  belligerents  or  else  informal 
assurances  amounting  practically  to  the 
same  thing.  The  great  majority  of 
Englishmen,  including  those  who  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  war  at  the  be- 
ginning, have  since  made  it  appear  that 
they  were  in  favor  of  fighting  it  to  a 
decisive  finish. 


Botr  SlirittH 


will  not  prove  easy  for 
the    Boers    to    hold    their 
""""•''>■     forces  together  if  the  tide 

begins  to  turn  against    tliem.      Presi-       

dent  Steyn  and  President  Kruger  have  p^AN  o 

not  been  in  i>erfect  agreement  at  all 
points ;  and  it  is  difficult  at  best  to  manage 
effectively  the  forces  of  two  independent  states 
cooperating  as  allies,  and  lacking  the  unified  and 
absolute  control  under  a  single  commaniier- in- 
chief  usually  requisite  in  successful  warfare.  It 
is  tinie  the  Boers  had  for  sevei-al  months  shown 
a  wonderful  power  of  resistance,  but  they  had 
not  by  any  means  accomplished  that  wliieh  tbey 
had  promised  themselves  when  the  war  broke 
out.  They  bad  planned  to  "  sweep  the  British 
off  Table  Rock  into  the  sea  "  before  the  first  re- 
enforcements  could  arrive  from  England  ;  and 
they  had  relied  with  confidence  upon  the  upris- 
ing of  the  whole  Dutch  population  of  Cape  Colony. 


■Ssr"    •  •  •  *  z^'  "''P  .-^— *  \  *k 


If  they  wore  penning  up  garrisons  at  Ladysmith, 
Kimberley,  and  Mafeking,  and  checking  the  re- 
lieving columns  of  Ruller  and  Methuen,  it  is  true 
conversely  that  the  English  were  also  holding 
back  the  Boers  from  their  previously  threatened 
advance  to  the  capital  and  the  seaport  of  Natal 
and  to  the  principal  parts  of  Cape  Colony  ;  while 
the  outlook  for  a  general  uprising  of  the  Cape 
(Johmy  -Afrikanders  had  become  hopeless.  The 
failure  of  the  Boers  to  take  either  Ladysmith, 
Kimlierley,  or  Mafeking — at  least  up  to  January 
20,  when  these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press — 
illustrated  the  fact  that  their  aggressive  strength 
was  far  inferior  to  their  defensive. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(i^vini  December  to.  ISS9.  tn  January  19,  1900.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONQRESS. 

December  20.— In  the  Senat*  the  treaty  signeil  at  the 

Hague  confereDce  is  received  from  the  President ;  Mr. 

HotirlKep.,  Mass.)  iatroduces  a  resolution  relating  ta 


lited 


of  t 

Sta 

branches  ailjourn 
for  the  customary 
holiday  recess  un- 
til January  3. 

January  8. —In 
the   House  Mr. 
SuUer  (Dem., 
N.  Y.)  introdi 
a  resolution  < 
ing   (or    ii 

tiOD  HM  to  t 

tions  of  thi 
ury     Department 
irith  certain  New 
York  banks  ;   tlie 

[erred  to  the  Ways 
and   Means   Coni- 


information  about  the  wnr  in  the  Philippinea. ...The 
House  passes  the  urgent  deflciency  appropriation  bill. 

January  18.— In  the  SennM  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.), 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  CanalB,' 
presents  a  report  In  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill 
—  The  House  passes  the  Senate  bill' increasing  the 
powers  of  the  DirecMr  of  the  Census,  with  a  proviso 
that  the  printing  must  be  done  b;  .the  Public  Printer. 

January  19. — The  Senate  passes  the  reEiotution  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Allen  (Pop.,  Neb.)  calling  for  information 
regarding  the  reported  refusal  of  the  United  Stat«« 
Government  to  receive  accredited  reprewntatiTes  of  the 
South  African  Republic The  House  piks.>tes  the  pen- 
sion appropriation  bill  (1145,245,230). ...A  bill  is  intro- 
duced providing  for  free  trade  with  Puerto  Hico. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNUENT— AMERICAN. 

December  30.  —Louisiana  Democrats  nominate  W.  W, 
Heard  for  governor — The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee issues  the  call  for  the  national  nominating  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  June  19,  1900. . . . 
Nine  customs  appraisers  In  Havana  are  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  collusion  with  importers  to  defraud  the  Gov- 


(The! 


January  4.- 
Senate  begin: 

sideration  of  the  currency  question In  the  House  the 

Sjulzer  resolution  relative  to  the  deiwsit  of  Treasury 
funds  in  certain  New  York  banks,  as  amended  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conimitlee,  is  ailopted. 

January  S, — The  Senate  takes  up  the  Samoan  treaty 

in  executive  session The  House  adopts  resolutions 

for  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  appointment  of 
pulygamlsts  an  postmasters  in  Utah  and  of  General 
Merrlam's  course  in  the  Idaho  mining  riots  of  1899. 

January  0.- In  the  Senate  Mr.  Beveridge  (Rep.,  Ind.) 
makes  a  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines  by  the  United  States. 

January  10, — In  the  Senate  eulogies  of  the  late  Vice- 
President  Hobart  are  delivered;  Senator  Hale  (Rep.,' 
Mainei  offers  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  seizures  of 
American  flour  by  British  ships. 

January  11.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Pettigrew  (Rep..  S.  D.) 
makes  a  sensational  attack  on  the  President's  Philip- 
pine policy  ;  the  currency  bill  is  debated. 

January  15.— The  Senate  debates  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion and  the  currency  —  In  the  House  the  urgent 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  is  reported. 

January  16. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Pettigrew's  motion 
ealiing  for  the  instructions  given  by  the  Presiden  to 
the  peace  commiasioneMi  is  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote 
of  41  to  30  ;    in  executive  session  the  Samoan  treaty  is 

ratified The   House  debates   the   urgent   deficiency 

appropriation  bill, 

January  17.— The  Senate  passes  Mr.  Hale's  resolution 
of  inquiry  an  to  the  British  seizures  of  American  flour, 
with  modifie^ioiu,  and  Mr.  Hoar's  resolution  calling  for 


December  21.— General  Wood  aasumes  office  as  gov- 
ernor-general of  Cuba  and  accepts  the  resignations  of 
General  Brooke's  advisory  cabinet. 

December  30. — Governor  Roosevelt,    of   New   Yoi^ 
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rigoa  the  KTant  of  lands  under  water  to  the  Astoria 
light,  Heat,  and  Power  Company  of  New  York  City, 

giving  reasons  tar  his  action. 

December  39.— Tlie  Naval  Conatmctlon  Board  a^pta 
plans  for  three  new  battteahips,  to  becalledtbe  Oeorgta, 
Sew  Jersey,  and  Femisyivania,  which  will  be  equal  to 
any  Hlmilar  craft  afloat,  having  a  displacement  of  14,000 

tons  and  a  speed  of  19  knots The  receipts  at  the 

Havana  cuHtom-house  are  tl00,500,  the  largest  lu  the 
history  of  Cuba. 

December  80.— Governor-General  Wood  announceshia 
Cuban  cabinet  as  follows ;  Secretary  of  Stat«  and 
Government,  Diego  Tamayo ;  Secretary  of  Justice,  Luis 
Esteres ;  Secretary  of  Instruction,  Juan  B.  Hernandez ; 
Secretary  of  Finance,  Enrique  Varona ;  Secretary  of 
Pobtic  Works,  JosS  S.  Villaton  ;  Secretary  of  Agrlcnl- 
tute,  Ruiz  Rivera. 

January  2. — The  Kentucky  Legislature  meets  and  a 
contest  for  the  governorship  is  begun  by  Senator  Goebel. 

January  8,— President  McKlnley  nominates  Brtg.- 
Gen.  John  C.  Bates  to  be  major-general  of  volunteers ; 
Brlg.-Gen.  Lioyd  Wheaton  to  be  major-general  ot  volun- 
teers by  brevet ;  and  Col.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Lteut.-Col. 
Arthur  MacArthur,  and  Lleut.-Col.  William  Ludlow 

to  lie  brigadier-generals The  New  York  Legislature 

meete. . . .  Governot^General  Wood  issues  an  order  releas- 
ing 40  prisoners  unjustly  detained  in  Cuban  jails. 

January  4.— Governor  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  is  in- 
augurated. 

January  6.— Col.  S.  M.  Sawtelle,  Tenth  Cavalry,  suc- 
~  ceeds  Greneral  Wood  in  command  of  the  military  de- 
partment of  Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe. 

January  6.— The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  begins  tlie  taking  of  testimony  on  the  bribery 
charges  against  Senator  Clark,  of  Montana. 

January  8. — George  K.  Nash  is  inaugurated  governor 
ot  Ohio. 

January  10. — Secretary  Gage's  letter  in  reply  to  the  re- 
questor Congress  for  information  regarding  deposits  of 
public  funds  in  certain  national  banks  and  the  sale  of 

the  New  York  custom-house  is  made  public John 

Walter  Smith  is  inaugurated  governor  of  Maryland. 

January  11.— Gov.  Leslie  H.  Shaw  is  inaugurated  for 
a  second  term  as  governor  at  Iowa. 

January  16.— The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 


New  York  rapid  transit  tunnel  is  awarded  to  John  B. 
McDonald,  whose  bids  for  the  several  sections  of  the 

work  aggregate  185,000,000 The  Mississippi  Legista- 

tnre  elects  A.  J.  McLaurin  (Dem.)  for  the  long  terra  and 
W.  v.  Sullivan  (Dem.)  for  the  short  term  In  the  United 
States  Senate ;  Governor  Longino  is  inaugurated. 

January  17.— The  Kentucky  Legislature  elects  J.  0.  S. 
Blackburn  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator;  the  Iowa 
Legislature  reelects  United  SCatesSenator  John  H.  Gear 
(Rep.). 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

Decemlwr  30. — M.  IWroulfide  appears  before  the  High 
Court  in  Paris,  insults  its  president,  and  is  therefore 

sentenced   to   two  years'  i  ni  prison  men  t The  lower 

house  of  the  Austrian  Helchsrath  adjourns. 

December  31.- The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  n  bill  tokeeptheoW  budget  in  force  until  the  new 
budget  is  voted  on  in  its  entirety. . .  .Li  Huug  Chang  is 

appointed  acting  viceroy  of  Canton The   Deutsche 

Bank  agrees  to  advance  to  the  Turkish  treasury  200,000 
Turkish   liras,  to   provide  for  the  Ramazan  require- 

December22.— The  French  Chamber  votes  two  months' 
supply  and  0,550,000  francs  for  the  exhibition  of   1000 

In  the  High  Court  the  evidence  for  the  defense  in 

the  conspiracy  concludes. 

December  23.— Sir  F.  Wjngate  Is  appointed  Sirdar  and 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan  on  the  resignation  of 

Lord  Kitchener The  New  Sonth  Wales  Parliament 

Is  prorogued  —  An  edict  is  issued  in  the  name  ot  the 
Emperor  of  China  for  the  arrest  of  Kang  Yu-wel,  at 

present  In  Hong  Kong A  new  Austrian  miulatrj  Is 

formed. . .  .The  French  Parliament  is  prorogoed. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Dceemtwr  98.— The  president  of  the  Pnrls  High  Court 
twgliu  his  speech  for  the  prosecution  in  the  coDspirtkcy 
tri»L 

December  87.— Six  of  the  prlMtiers  %ccuaH  of  con- 
spinuj  before  the  High  Court  at  Paris  are  accqotued  and 


r  38. — Pleas  by  the  defi^n^e  Are  heard  by  the 

High  Court  Kt  Paris The  Italian  Court  of  Castuition 

pronooDceB  the  public  safety  bill  vnUcl. 

December  SO. — The  Duite  of  Coniiaught  Is  appointed 
to  the  comiDsnd  in  Ireland,  succeeding  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Roberta:  '- 

DacemberSl. — The  Empergraadthe  Germna  Govern- 
ment decide  that  the  twentieth  century  beginx  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900 The  King  of  Italf  uignH  an  amnesty  in 

faTOT  ot  all  persons  condemnMC.In  connection  with  the 
diatnrhanceH  of  May,  1698.  .  ^ 

January  1. — In  an  address  *t  Berlin  the  German  Elm- 
peror  announces  his  purpose  to^lace  the  navy  on  a 
level  with  the  army. 

Jannsry  S.— The  High  Court  at  Pnris  announces  that 
It  decides,  by  a  vote  of  148  to  46,  that  M.  BuSet,  direct- 
ta  of  the  political  bureau  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  is 
guilty  of  conspiracy,  with  ezteunuting  clrcumbtances  ; 
(our  others  are  acquitted. 

Jannary  S.— The  High  Court  at  Paris  finds  D«roulMe 
and  Gnririn  guilty  of  con-^plracy,  with  extenuating  clr- 
euiuatnnoes. 


(The 


diatiOBuIahed  British  snrseon.) 


Jannary  1.— The  High  Court  at  Paris  sentences 
IMronlMe,  Buffet,  and  the  Marquis  de  Lur  Saluses  to 
ten  years'  baalshment  and  Gndrln  to  ten  years'  confine- 
ment Id  a  fortified  place. 

January  9,—'ii.  Deacbanel  is  elected  president  of  the 
Fnncb  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  M,  Fallitres  of  the 

Senate The  Prussian  Diet  is   opened Tlie  Xew- 

fanndlBDd  Legislature  is  prorogued  till  February  1. 

Jannary  12.— The  French  Court  of  Cassation  hands 
~      a  making  bulI-fightlng  illegal  In  France 


....Motions  are 
made  in  the 
French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  re- 

'  the  duties  c 


at. 


January  IS.- 
The  French  Cham- 
be  r  ot  Deputies 
votes  confidence  in 
the  government  in 
the  matter  of  the 
St.  E  tienn  e  strikes. 

January  19.— A 
new  cabinet  Is  ap- 
pointed in  Aus- 
tria, with  Kerr 
Eoerber  as  pre- 
mier, the  Empeiv 
or's  aim  being  to 
reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences between 
the  Germans  and 
the  Czechs. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
December  til.— The  Hussian  Government  grants  a  re- 
duction during  IVOO  of  the  Import  duty  on  British  coal 
from  6  to  IX  copecks  per  p<xk1  at  Odessa  and  other  Black 

Seaports. 

December  26.— A  treaty  between  Mexico  and  China  Is 
signed  at  Washington. 

Deceinlier  38. — A  Braziiian  warship  is  ordered  to 
Aniapa,  In  dispute  between  Brazil  and  France 

December  29. — The  British  cruiser  Jfagicfenne  seizes 
a  German  steamer,  the  Dunde^ralh,  in  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  takes  her  to  Durban,  on  the  ground  that  German 
officers  and  men  intending  to  join  the  Boer  army  are  on 

January  2.— Secretary  Hay  announces  to  the  Cabinet 
at  Washington  the  success  of  his  negotiations  for  secur- 
ing a  contlnuanceof  the  "open-door"  policy  In  China 
<see  Review  OF  Reviews  for  January,  page  39) — The 
Govei'nment  at  WasbiniEton  instruct^  Ambassador  ' 
Choate  to  inform  the  British  Government  that  the 
United  States  considers  the  .selKure  of  American  flour 
at  Delagoa  Bay  by  a  British  cruiser  as  illegal,  and  to 
ask  for  indemnity  for  the  seiiiure. 

January  3.— Foreign  ministers  to  Brazil  protest 
against  differential  tariffs  against  their  countries. 

January  4.— Brltkh  authorities  seize  the  German 
steamer  General  at  Aden  and  compel  her  to  discharge 
fcer  cargo,,. .Italy  completes  the  list  of  great  powers 
replying  favorably  to  Secretary  Hay's  note  regarding 
the  "open  door"  In  China. 

'    January  5,— France  ordere  a  squadron  to  San  Domin- 
go to  enforce  payment  of  claims. 

January  8.— The  United  Stated  gunboat  Machlas  is 
-ordered  to  San  Domingo.  .  . 

January.  lO.-^In  reply  to  the  note  from  the  United 
States  regarding  the  seizure  of  Americas  flour  in  Dela- 
goa Bay,  the  British  Government  declares  that  food- 
stuffs are  not  held  as  contraband  of  war  unless  intended 
for  the  enemy. 
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Jouuarr  13. — Great  Britain  accepts  the  French  pro 
poeal  lo  renew  the  Newfoundland  fldhing-riglits  modus 
Vivendi. .. .Germimy  forbids  the  Hhipmentof  guna  by 
tbe  Kmppa  to  either  the  British  or  the  Boers. 

January  16.— The  United  StateH  Senate  ratifies  the 

treat]' for  the  partition  of  Samoa President  Mc  Kin  ley 

appoints  Kobert  M.  McWade,  o(  Philadelphia,  to  be 
cunaal  at  Canton,  China,  vice  Dr.  Edward  S.  Bedloe, 
resigned. 

January  19,— The  British  Foreign  Office  notifies  Am- 
tiassador  Clioate  that  a  portion  of  the  neized  American 
cargoes  has  been  releaiied. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

December  36.— The  Russian   Red  Cross   ambulnnce 

leaves  for  the  Transvaal  via  Berlin  and  Naples Id  a 

sortie  from  Mafekiiig  by  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Baden-Powell  31  ofiicerB  and  men  are  killed,  34  olTlcets 
and  men  wounded,  and  3  rnen  taken  prisoners. 

December  27.— The  Ihinnottar  Cngtie,  with  Lord 
Roberta  and  Lord  Kitchener  on  board,  sails  from  Gibral- 
tar  There  is  a  heavy  fall  ot  rain  in  Natal The 

Boera  assunie  the  offensive  and  shell  the  Modder  River 

December  28. — Spasmodic  shelling  continues  at  Moil- 
■der  River  ;  at  Lfldysniith  a  Boer  shell  bursts  which  kills 
Lieutenant  Dalziel  and  wounils  T  other  officers. 

December  29.— The  Orient  sails  from  Southampton 
with  1,375  oflicers  and  men  for  South  Africa. 

Deceml«r  30. — A  New  South  Wales  battery  leaves 
Sydney  for  South  Africa;  the  Majestic,  with  3,000 
troopi  on  board,  arrives  at  Cape  Town. 

January  1. — General  French  captures  the  town  of 
Colesberg,  with  wagons  and  stores  ;  Colonel  Pilcher 
■defeats  a  Boer  foi-ce  at  Sanuyaide  Laager,  near  Bel- 
mont, taliiug  40  prisoners. 

January  4.— A  Boer  attack  on  the  British  lines  at 
Colesberg  is  successfully  repulsed. 

January  6,— The  Boers  attack  Ladysmith  in  force,  but 
are  repulsed  by  the  British  with  heavy  losses  on  both 
aides  ;  the  British  casualty  list  shows  IS  officers  and  135 
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an  pBBCor  ot  the  Church  New  York  Cit>-, 
Ick"  Presbyterian  the  late  Dr.  John  Hall's 
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men  killed  and  26  officers  and  344  men  wounded :  Gen- 
eral Biiller  attacks  the  Boer  position  at  Colenso.... 
General  French  reports  the  capture  of  TO  men,  includ- 
ing 7  officers,  by  the  Boers  at  Colesberg. 

January  7.— -Several  Boer  attacks  on  Ladysmtth  are 
repelled  by  the  British. 

January  II. — Ixird  Dundonald,  with  the  monnted 
brigade  of  General  BuUer's  troops,  advances  we-^tward 
and  seizes  Sprln^^fleld  Bridge  and  Swartz  Kop,  com- 
manding Potgieter's  Drift. 

January  16.— A  part  of  General  Buller'a  force  crosses 
the  Tugela  River  at  Potgieter's  Drift ;  five  miles  west, 
at  Trichard's  Drift,  General  Warren  crosses. 

January  IT.— In  the  British  advance  on  Ladysmith 
Lord  Dundonald's  troops  maintain  a  successful  action 
against  the  Boers  near  Acton  Homes. 

THE  PIGHTINO  IN  THE   PHILIPPINES. 

Decemlier  25. — Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young  is  appointed  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  province  of  northwestern  Luzon, 
with  headquarters  at  Vigan. 

December  26.— The  Filipino  general  Santa  Ana,  with 
a  force  of  insurgents,  attacks  the  garrison  at  Subig, 
Luzon  ;  the  Americans,  rcBnforced  by  marines  from 
Olongapo,  successfully  repel  the  attack,  several  of  the 
Filipinos  1)eing  killed. 

December  37.— Colonel  Lockett,  with  a  force  of  2,600 
nien,  including  artillery,  attacks  a  force  of  insurgents 
near  Montaiban,  northeastof  San  Mat«o,  Luzon  ;  many 
of  the  Filipinos  are  killed. 

January  I.— There  Is  a  general  advance  6f  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  southern  Luzon  ;  Cabuync,  on  the  south 
Bide  of  I.agunn  de  Bay,  is  taken  by  two  battallonsof 
the  Thirty-ninth  Infantry,  with  the  loss  of  2  AaMrlcans 
killed  and  4  wounded. 

January  T.— Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  the  parir  ot 
Americans  long  held  as  prisoners  b;  the  FUlpinos  ar- 
rive at  Manila. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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jMimuy  IS. — A  troop  of  the  Third  Cavalry  hnx  aq 
racounter  with  the  InHnrgentH  nuar  Sati  Fernando  de  la 

CdIoii  ;  the  Americans  lose  2  killed  and  3  wounded 

Geneml  Otis  reports  all  of  Gavit«  province  as  occupied 
bjr  Geneisl  Wheaton's  command. 

JfuiaaTjr  IT.— Lieatenant  McKae.  with  a  company  of 
the  Third  Infantry,  defeats  an  iusurgenC  force  under 
Geoerftl  Biion  and  captures  rifles  aud  ammunitioa  near 
Halwlac&t. 

OTHBR  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
December  30.— The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
veraaiy  of  the  establinliment  of  a  State  government  in 
California  is  begun  In  San  Jon6. . .  .The  main  building 
of  Bnehtel  College,  Akron.  Ohio,  is  burned — The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  ses.'iion  at  Detroit, 
leElectB  Snmuel  Gompers  prHHident. 

December  23.— More  than  40  school  children  are 
druvmed  in  the  River  Lys  at  Frelinxhem,  Belgium.... 
Sixteen  children  are  killed  in  a  flre  at  Quincy,  111. 

December  23.— By  a  coal-mine  explosion  near  Browns- 
ville, Pa..  40  mineni  are  killed. 

December  24. — The  ceremony  of  opening  the  Holy 
Door  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Rome  ia  performed  by 

Pupe  Leo The  British  steamship  Arlosto  Is  stranded 

off  Hattera.s,  K,  C,  31  men  being  drowned. 

December  35. — An  earthquake  is  felt  over  a  large  part 
ot  louthem  California Coal  miners  and  lace  work- 
ers Ko  on  strike  in  France. 

December  37.— The  fifteenth  Indian  NHtionnl  Con- 
gress opena  at  Lucknow. 

December  28.— The  bodies  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  ifhine  are  reint«rred  in  Arlington  Xational  Ceme- 
tery at  Washington. 

December  31,— The  Rev.  Dr.  George  T.  Pnrves  ao- 
cepts  the  call  to  the  pulpitof  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
bjWrian  Chursh,  in  New  York  City. 

January  3.— The  bubonic  plagne  is  discovered  In  Ma- 
nila  At  the  chess  tournament  in  Vienna  Maroczy 

wins  first  prize. 

January  5.— The  mail  steamer  Iber,  of  the  Great 
Western  Line,  sinks  off  Guernsey  ;  the  passetigers  are 

saved A  white  man  ia  lynched  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

January  6. — The  British  steamer  Olaegow  ia  sunk  in 
collision  in  Dover  Straits. 

January  la— M.  Zola  is  presented  with  a  gold  medal 
an  a  memorial  of  hia  efforts  in  behalf  of  Alfred  Dreyfus. 
January  18.— A  statue  of  Daniel  Webster  ia  unveiled 
in  Washington. 

OBITUARY. 

December  31.— Charles  Larooreaax,  the  French  orches- 
tral conductor,  65. 

December  22.— Dwight  Lyman  Moody,  the  evangelist, 
S3  (see  page  1S3). 

December  28. — Dorman  B.  Eaton,  leader  in  the  civll- 
servlce-reform  movement  in  the  United  States,  Tfl. 

December  34.— Daniel  S.  Ford,  proprietor  of  the 
I'outh'a  Companion,  77. 

December  26.— Elliott  Cones,  the  dlstitiguished  natn- 
ralist,  57. 

December  27.— Harry  Escombe,    former  premier   of 

Natal M.  Jnles  Bapst,  late  editor  of  the  Jouriiiil 

des  DibaU,  Paris,  flO. 

Decrmber  2B.— Rev.  Father  Sylvester  Malone,  of 
Bivoklyn,  N.  Y.,  70.  ...Eagene  V.  Sm alley,  the  news- 


paper correspondent  and  writer,   5S Thomas  Mac- 

Kellar,  of  Philadelphia,  author  and  printer,  87. 

December  80.— Sir  James  Paget,  the  British  surgeon, 

85 Eugene    Bertrand,    of   Paris,  05  —  Kev,    Dr.   J. 

Thomas  Murray,  of  the  Methodiat  Protestant  Churchy 
70. 

January  3. — Francis  Schnadhorst,  from  1885  to  181)3 
the  chief  organiwir  of  the  British  Liberal  party,  60. 

January  5.— Former  Surgeon-General  William  A. 
Hammond,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  71. 

January  6.— John  Bernhard  Stallo,  United  States 
minister  to  Italy  in  President  Cleveland's  first  term,  76. 

January  7.— Rev,  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  ffiJ — Rev. 
Dr.  John  Milton  Williams,  of  Chicago,  83. 


January  8. — Alfred  Edmund  Burr,  for  sixty  years  the- 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Tlmm,  85. 

January  0,— Fj- He  present  Rtive  William  P.  Howland, 

of  Ohio,  68 Gen.  Felipe  Berriozalutl,  Mexican  minlw- 

ter  ot  war Rev.  Aloysius  Schyns,  head  of  the  order 

of  Alexlan  Brothers  In  the  United  States. 

January  10. — John  Q.  A.  Hoyt,  one  of  the  promoters 
and  builders  of  the  New  York  elevated  railway  sys- 
tem, 73 Rev.  Dr.  George  Warren  Field,  of  Bangor, 

Maine,  81. 

January  11. — Gen.  Dabney  Hemdon  Maury,  who 
served  In  the  Confederate  army,  77 Alexander  Wil- 
liams, a  well-known  Boston  bookseller  and  publisher, 
81 E^arl  of  Ava  (wounded  at  Ladysmlth),  37. 

January  12.— Kev.  Dr.  James  Martineau,  the  distin- 
guished Unitarian  divine,  95. 

January  13.— Gen.  George  H.  Sharpe,  of  New  York, 
71 Felix  Morris,  the  comedian, 

January  14, — Alexander  Majors,  originator  of  tha 
pony  express  In  the  overland  mail  aervlce. 

January  15.— George  W".  Steevens,  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Dally  Mnil  in  South  Africa.  30. 

January  IS,— Prof.  Amos.  G.  Warner,  of  the  Stanford 
L'niversity,  38.  ' 


BDiiii-noHt.— Prom  JEI  Hijo  del  Ahuliote  (Mexico). 


CURRENT   HISTORY   IN   CARTOONS. 


Father  Tihe: 


THE  chief  subject  ot  tbe  Europenu  cartooniats  last 
month  was  tbe  war  in  South  Arricn  and  England's 
iaMrtiational  position.  The  American  cartooniHts,  also, 
gave  mncb  attention  to  the  Auglo-Boer  affair,  and  the 
lack  of  sympathr  with  England  was  very  generally  ap- 
parent. Our  selecCioDs  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
this  predominant  theme.  The  familiar  figures  recurrent 
In  these  cartoons  are  "Com  Paul"  KrUger,  John  Bull, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Cecil  Rhodes. 


tf  I  should  try  it  Just  ni 
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Job  (to  hlraBelt) :  '■  Wonder  how  It's  gettliiKOn?" 

Lord  Sausbuhv  (head  gardener):  "I  do  wliti  he'd  let  Docton  never  like  to  lake  tholr  o' 

blngn  ftlone  I "—  From  Punch  (London).  does  Dr.  Chsrabetlain.— From  the  Jmirnal  (Hlnne»polli}, 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


A  BOW  pTDcesB  tor  tamliis  bumui  blood  Into  gold.—From  ITohre  JaeOb  (Hnnloh). 
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Thc  PomBSi  ** Maiir  happr  retnrns  of  the  dny  I"— From  the  ^mMerdnmmer. 


DWIGHT   L.   MOODY:    A  CHARACTER   SKETCH. 

BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 


IF  one  were  asked  to  name  the  commauding 
figures  in  the  field  of  religious  activity  and 
theological  thought  who,  during  the  century  now 
ebbing  to  its  close,  have  arisen  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  the  list  would  contain  at  least 
sixteen  names  :  F.  D.  Maurice,  ' '  the  most  mys- 
tical thinker  of  our  cen- 
tury ;"  F.  "W.  Robert- 
son, who  "of  all  preach- 
ers has  most  moved  the 
mind  and  conscience  of 


this 


eonei 


atio 


Charles  H.  Spurgeon, 
Henry  Drummond, 
James  Martineau,  A. 
M.  Fairbairn,  Cardi- 
nals Newman  and  Man- 
ning,  Gen.  William 
Booth,  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  among  Brit- 
ons ;  and  Horace 
Bushnell,  William  E. 
Channing,  Theodore 
Parker,  Henry  Ward 
B  e  e  c  h  0  r  ,  Phillips 
Brofks,  D  wight  L. 
Moody,  and  FraDcis  £. 
Clark,  founder  of  the 
Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor, 
among  Americans.  Of 
these  Maurice,  Robert- 
son, Newman,  Marti- 
neau, Fairbairn,  Bush- 
nell, and  Channing  have 
been  preeminent  as 
theologians,  Newman, 
Martineau,  and  Parker 
as  polemicists,  Robertson  and  Bushnell  as 
"preachers  to  preachers,"  Spurgeon,  Beecher, 
Brooks,  and  Moody  as  preachers  to  the  people, 
and  Booth,  Moody,  and  Clark  as  devisers  and 
administrators  of  new  forms  of  Christian  ac- 
tivity. Manning  and  Drummond  belong  to  a 
class  of  mediators,  the  one  attempting  tlie  task 
■  of  making  the  Church  an  arbiter  in  the  strife  of 
modern  industry  ;  the  other  acting  as  mediator 
between  science  and  religion,  and  incidentally 
serving  aa  confessor  to  intellectually  perplexed 
Protestant  souls — to  more  of  these,  probably, 
than  any  man  of  this  century. 

Of  theae  but  three  survive — Fairbairn,  Booth, 


(From  a.  photo  taken  Id  Paris  In  1883, 


and  Clark.  The  last  save  one  to  leave  the 
world  was  Dwight  L.  Moody,  one  of  the  few 
truly  great  men  who  died  during  the  year  1899, 
It  is  of  Lim  that  this  character  sketch  will  treat. 
Henry  Drummond,  a  broad-church  Presbyte- 
rian, "an  aristocrat  in  taste,  if  with  the  mob  in 
principle  " — like  F.  W. 
Robertson,  the  friend 
of  the  intellectual  and 
titled  aristocracy  of 
Scotland  and  England, 
educated  at  Edinburgh 
University  and  by 
much  travel,  a  constant 
student  of  human  char- 
acter, and  an  expert  in 
spiritual  diagnosis,  said 
of  Mr  Moody,  "He 
was  the  biggest  human 
I  ever  met ; "  and  he 
proved  his  loyalty  to 
this  conviction  once  by 
choosing  the  society  of 
Mr  Moody  rather  than 
that  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  giving  as 
his  reason  for  this 
choice  that  "  the  world 
is  not  dying  for  poets 
so  much  as  for  preach- 
ers. " 

We  may  frankly  ad- 
mit that  possibly  Pro- 
fessor  Drumraond's 
great  personal  indebt- 
edness to  Mr.  Moody 
may  have  weighed 
somewhat  with  him  in  forming  his  estimate,  yet 
it  remains  a  verdict  that  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  faced  squarely.  Drummond's  personal 
tastes  and  intellectual  convictions  were  in  so 
many  ways  antipodal  to  those  of  Mr.  Moody  that 
the  appraisal  still  lias  weight,  even  after  due  dis- 
count is  made  for  any  elements  of  gratitude  and 
aSection  that  may  liavo  been  in  it 

If  the  wording  of  Professor  Drummond's  ap- 
praisal is  carefully  noted,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  was  just  and  discriminating.  "The  biggest 
human  " — which  he  did  say — is  quite  a  different 
estimate  from  ■'  the  greatest  man  " — which  he  did 
not  say.     That  which  Drummond  and  every  other 
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diBcriminating  observer  saw  raised  to  the  nth 
power  iQ  Mr.  Moody  was  a  profound  solicitude 
for  the  betterment  of  his  feUow-men.  His  heart 
and  his  will  were  greater  thaa  his  reason  or  his 
constructive  imagination.  Yearning  for  souls, 
he  put  forth  unremitting  effort  to  win  them 
through  the  declaration  of  what '      " 


the  use  of  the  educational  plant  at  Northfield 
each  summer  for  the  annual  conferences  of  cler- 
gymen, college  students,  missionary  volunteers. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  workers.  In 
short,  as  a  discriminating  critic  has  said,  he  "  not 
only  won  battles,  but  organized  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory." To  quote  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer. 
he  was  the  U.  S.  Grant  or  Wellington  amonj: 
Christian  warriors  ;  to  quote  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
he  was  "  the  Von  Moltke  of  the  religious  woild 
in  the  United  States. "  John  McNeill  also  calls 
him  "  the  Wellington  of  the  evangelistic  army  ;" 
and  it  is  suggestive  to  know  that  Mr.  Moody  was 
an  admirer  of  Napoleon,  considered  as  an  organ- 
izing mind. 

Mr.  Moody,  viewed  solely  as  an  administrator, 
as  an  agent  for  the  benefactions  of  men  of 
wealth,  as  a  transmuter  of  money  into  brick, 
stone,  books,  tracts,  and  educational  parapher- 


(At  the  time  wheD  be  left  tbe  tarm  to  go  to  Boston.) 

the  truth,  and  to  state  that  truth  .couched  in 
homely  speech  and  in  tones  of  pathetic  and  often 
dramatic  power — such  was  his  chief  function  in 
society. 

This  solicitude  found  expression  in  so  many 
different  ways  during  the  years  that  intervened 
between  his  "birth  of  the  spirit,"  as  he  called 
it,  in  Boston  in  1856  and  his  death  in  the  place 
of  his  birth.  East  Northfield,  Mass. ,  on  December 
22,  1899,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  class  him 
with  any  evangelist  of  any  prior  epoch  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

He  bad  a  ballast  of  common  sense  which  kept 
him  from  emotional  excesses  such  as  Whitefield 
indulged  in.  He  had  an  organizing  executive 
power  which  led  him  early  in  his  career  to  organ- 
ize the  work  of  the  inquiry-room  as  no  evangel- 
ist before  him  ever  had  done.  This  led  later  to 
the  creation  and  equipment  of  three  education- 
al institutions,  the  establishment  of  systematic 
preaching  and  colport^e  among  the  inmates  of 
our  prisons,  the  maintenance  of  publishing  estab- 
liahments  in  Chicago  and  at  Northfield  from 
Thich  issue  inexpensive  religious  literature,  and 


nalia,  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  cen- 
tury, independent  of  any  estimate  of  his  mora' 
or  spiritual  signiflcance.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Enp 
land,  and  the  United  States  are  dotted  wiiii 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  buildings 
and  Bible  institutes  of  which  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations, metaphorically  speaking,  if  not  literally. 
As  a  salesman  in  a  Chicago  shoe  store  he  sold 
more  goods  than  any  other  clerk,  and  bad  he 
remained  in  the  business  he  probably  would  have 
been  at  the  head  of  a  shoe  manufKtnring 
"trust"  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Poiecoing 
this  power,  he  won  the  confidence  of  a  olass  of 
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men  whom  the  ordinary  traditional  evangelist 
never  had  enlisted  in  Christian  work,  and  for 
the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  Moody  had  only  to 
make  his  desires  known  to  responsible  men  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — 
men  like  John  V.  Farwell  and  the  McCormicks 
in  Chicago,  John  "VVanamaker  in  Philadelphia, 
William  E.  Dodge  in  New  York,  and  Lord 
Overloun  in  Glasgow — and  the  funds  Lave  been 
forthcoming. 

Realizing  that  the  confidence  inspired  by  hia 
rare  gifts  as  an  administrator  might  not  be 
granted  in  equal  measure  to  those  who  should  be 
called  tipon  after  his  deatli  to  carry  on  the  work 
he  had  begun,  Mr.  Moody  during  his  recent  years 
had  been  using  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to 
induce  men  and  women  of  wealth  to  provide  an 
endowment  for  the  schools  at  Nortlifield  and  at 
Mt.  Hermon  and  for  the  Bible  Institute  in  Chi' 
cago.  He  died  before  this  task  was  accomplished, 
and  now  a  joint  appeal  has  gone  forth  from  the 
trustees  of  the  institutionsasking  that  $3,000,000 
be  given  with  which  to  endow  tliem.  The  sum 
of  4125,000  to  carry  on  the  work  had  been  raised 
annually  by  Mr.  Moody.  Shonid  the  public  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  which  has  gone  forth  in 
tei^ns  commensurate  with  the  expectations  and 
desires  of  the  trustees,  it  would  be  a  tesiimony  of 
affection  and  respect  such  as  no  other  layman  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  has  ever  received.* 

Considerable  of  the  revenue  for  the  Bible  In- 
stitute in  Chicago  and  the  Northfield  schools  has 
come  from  the  large  royalties  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn-books, 
vhich    Mr.   Moody    invariably    refused    to    use 


■The  commlttae  which  will  reoBlve  contrlbntloni 
In  rwpoHM  to  tlili  appul  loclades  Wmiam  E.  Dodffe. 
JuDM  Tkloott,  AiiMni  Phelps  BMkes,  Jr..  MorHi  K.  Jesnp. 
D.  Wtllto  JkmaB,  ud  Joho  8.  Kennedy,  of  New  York;  D.  W. 
HcWIUUml  and  In  D.  S«nke;.  ot  Brooklyn  :  E.  Q.  Kellh, 
CmuMoCormlok,  and  Victor  Lnwson.  of  Chicago;  Jobn  H. 
Oonvwand  John  Wanamaker.ot  Philadelphia  :C- A.  Hop- 
klii«,  at  Borton;  Mid  Fmtcla  White,  ot  Baltimore. 


for  personal  or  family  uses.  The  taint  of  selfish- 
ness, of  growing  well-to-do  out  of  the  profits  of 
evangelistic  work,  is  not  one  that  clings  to 
Mr.  Moody's  mejnory,  as  it  will  to  that  of  some 
other  contemporary  evangelists.  He  had  not 
' '  the  facility  to  coin  a  fortune  out  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  moral  deficiencies."'     He  leaves  to  hia 


(Mother  of  D.  L.  Moodf. 


children  a  legacy  of  character  and  work  to  be 
done — and  nothing  more. 

Much  of  Mr.  Moody's  success  in  all  that  he 
undertook  was  due  to  his  knowledge  of  men. 
In  what  may  be  called  "  spiritual  diagnosis"  he 
probably  was  not  as  skilled  as  Henry  Drummond. 
He  had  no  such  haunting  memory  of  early  sin  to 
guide  him  in  diagnosis  as  we  find  recorded  in 
bold  outline  in  St.  Augustine's  "Confessions;" 
and  it  was  a  striking  phenomenon  that  in  his  ser- 
mons and  addresses  his  exhortations  to  sinners 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  coupled  with  references  to 
sins  of  his  youth.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  sin, 
but  it  was  of  sins  of  pride,  ambition,  and  the  like — 
spiritual  sins  rather  than  carnal  sins.  The  trials 
and  venial  shortcomings  of  his  youth,  the  kind- 
ness done  to  him  by  others  when  a  homesick 
boy,  the  terrible  results  that  had  come  to  others 
through  carnal  ain,  effects  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed, confessions  which  he  had  heard  in  the 
inquiry-room — all  these  were  the  woof  that  played 
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in  and  out  of  the  web  of  truth  which  he  got  from 
the  Bible.  But  he  was  not  given  to  detailed  aelf- 
analysis  either  in  public  or  private,  and  be  has 
left  DO  Buch  record  of  his  soul-life  for  posterity 
as  New  England's  first  great  native-born  revival- 
ist, Jonathan  Edwards,  left.  But  Edwards  woa 
first  of  all  a  metaphysician.  Mr.  Moody's  real 
inner  self-life,  according  to  Dr.  Georcre  F.  Pen- 
tecost, was  as  closed  a  book  as  was  Drnmmond's, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Prof,  George 
Adam  Smith,  Drummond's  biographer. 

Lacking  this  studied  self- revelation  that  has 
made  many  an  evangelist  powerful,  and  also 
lacking  that  theoretical  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture which  comes  from  the  study  of  secular  his- 
tory, the  drama,  or  psychology,  Mr.  Moody 
nevertheless  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  ways 
of  the  human  heart ;  and  his  skill  in  selecting 
the  right  helpers  for  special  sorts  of  work  to  be 
done  was  comparable  only  with  his  power  in 
reaching  the  hearts  and  stimulating  the  wills  of 
the  multitudes  to  whom  he  preached.  There 
were  hundreds  of  men  with  better  voices  than 
Mr.  Sankey'a  voice — considered  merely  as  a  tone- 
producer  ;  but  Mr.  Moody  discovered  the  soul 
in  the  man  who  could  make  &  second-class  voice 
produce  first-class  spiritual  results  through  its 
expressive    and    appeahng   use.     Henry    Drum- 


mond  was  only  one  of  many  young  Edinburgh 
University  men  who  in  1874  were  ewept  into 
the  evangelistic  campaign  which  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey  carried  on  in  Scotland.  But  Mr. 
Moody  instantly  recognized  Drummond's  innate 
fineness  of  soul  and  superiority,  just  as  John 
Watson  {"  Ian  Maclaren")  had  recognized  it  in- 
stantly years  before,  when  he  first  saw  Drum- 
mond  on  the  playground  at  the  Stirling  school  ; 
and  he  set  Drummond  at  work  in  places  of  spir- 
itual authority  and  usefulness  when  he  was  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  an  effect  upon 
Drummond's  character  and  future  career  that 
probably  saved  him  from  being  a  mere  scientist 
and  made  him  a  spiritual  redeeming  force  in  cir- 
cles of  society  untouched  by  Mr.  Moody,  and 
among  people  undergoing  intellectual  storm  and 
stress  with  which  Mr.  Moody  was  unable  to 
sympathize  and  for  which  he  could  not  prescribe. 
This  naturally  suggests  consideration  of  the 
question  of  Mr.  Moody's  limitations.  From  the 
time  of  his  first  floundering  efforts  to  speak  iu  the 
prayer- meeting  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Boston  just  after  his  conversion 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  no  one  was  better 
aware  than  Mr.  Moody  that  he  was  limited  in  his 
acquirements  in  what  the  world  deems  academic 
culture.     This  sort  of  culture  President  Eliot,  of 
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Harvard,  haa  defined  as  bearing  fruit  in  "an 
open  mind,  trained  to  careful  thinking,  instructed 
in  the  methods  of  philosophic  investigation,  ac- 
quainted in  a  general  way  with  the  accumulated 
thought  of  pa8t  generations,  and  penetrated  with 
humility."  Of  course  Mr.  Moody  had  attain- 
ments in  spiritual  culture,  culture  of  the  essen- 
tial man,  which  no  degree  of  academic  culture  by 
itself  can  give  to  one.  Emerson  said  that  ' '  the 
foundation  of  culture,  as  of  character,  is  at  the 
last  moral  sentiment" — and  of  moral  sentiment 
Mr.  Moody  had  a  vast  deal.  Of  comparative  re- 
ligion, of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  of  the  psy- 
chology of  conversion  as  it  is  set  forth  empiric- 
ally in  the  recently  issued  epoch-marking  book 
of  Professor  Starbuck,  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, entitled  "  The  Psychology  of  Religion," 
of  the  eflect  produced  upon  the  thought  of  his 
time  by  the  writings  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  or  of 
the  meaning  of  such  careers  as  those  of  Amiel  or 
Romanes,  Mr.  Moody  was  practically  ignorant. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  his  igno- 
rance on  some  matters  was  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  as  untouched 
as  himself  by  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  last  fifty  years.  This  would 
have  been  a  sad  world  if  all  lives  during  that 
period  had  been  as  futile  as  was  Amiel's  be- 
cause of  his  honest  but  despairing  search  for 
objective  certitude  and  for  the  equilibrium  of 
truth,  Mr,  Moody's  grounds  for  religious  certi- 
tude were  subjective,  and  he  willed  passionately 
to  get  others  to  feel  and  see  the  truth  as  he  felt 
and  saw  it. 

If  Mr.  Moody's  father  had  been  a  long-lived, 
prosperous  Worcester  manufacturer  instead  of  a 
short-lived  NorthBeld  stone  mason  ;  if,  as  the 
son  of  such  a  father,  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
Worcester  High  School,  then  to  Yale  College 
and  Yale  Theological  Seminary  (these  institutions 


are  named  only  as  types,  not  with  any  invidious 
distinction  in  mind)  instead  of  having  only  a  dis- 
trict-school education,  and  the  Bible  and  human- 
ity for  his  text-books,  and  the  problem  of  self- 
support  to  face  from  the  time  he  was  seventeen. 


Mr.  Moody  might  have  known  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  ever  knew  about  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  the  exact  composition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch,  and   the  relative    influence  of  heredity 
and  environment ;  and  the  Unitarian  or  Trinita- 
rian Congregational  denominations  might   have 
^^_^       had    another    Theodore    Parker    or 
^    '       Henry    Ward     Beecher.       For    not 
even   the  deindividualizing  process 
of  oar  present  educational  machin- 
ery   could    have    radically   changed 
■  I      80  vital  a  personality  as  Mr.  Moody. 
But  his  life  record  would  have  been 
different  and  the  range  of  his  direct 
popular    influence    narrowed.     The 
careers    of    Henry  Drummond  and 
Phillips  Brooks  prove  that  men  can 
be  both  broad  and  deep,  scholarly 
and  evangelistic.     Mr.  Moody  might 
have  been  another  such  had  he  gone 
to  college  and  the  seminary.     If  so, 
with  his  tremendous  energy,  utter 
abandonment    to    Ood's    will,    and 
great  executive    power,   he  would 
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they  are  driving  tte  young  men  of  this  genera- 
tion into  infidelity,"  he  showed  his  limited  knowl- 
edge both  as  to  the  motives  of  good  men  and  as 
to  the  effect  of  their  work  upon  the  present  gen- 
eration. It  was  because  lie  was  so  persistent  and 
emphatic  in  criticism  of  this  kind,  and  so  pessi- 
mistic as  to  the  condition  of  Boston's  church  and 
civic  life  during  his  last  revival  campaign  in  that 
city  in  1897,  that  he  was  trenchantly  rebuked  by 
BO  good  a  friend  as  Zion's  Herald,  the  Methodist 
journal  of  the  city.  This  also  was  the  reason 
why  he  was  invited  to  attend  a  private  confer- 
ence with  al]  the  Congregational  clergymen  of 
Greater  Boston,  where  !ie  was  given  some  broth- 
erly admonition  by  grieved  oid-time  friends  and 
then  admirers  with  a  degree  of  frankness  which 
was  admirable. 

When  all  this  is  said,  it  remains  true  that  de- 
epite  hie  limitations  ;  des)>itc  the  ' '  defects  of  his 
qualities  ;  "  despite  the  fact  that  in  his  last  years 
he  identified  himself  somewhat  exclusively  with 
men  chosen  from  the  school  of  biblical  inter- 
preters who  are  lileralists  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  hence  pre- millennial! sis  ;  despite  his 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  ever -enlarging  school 
of  Christian  thought  represented  by  advocates 
like  Tolstoi,  Kingsley,  Ruskin,  Herron,  and 
i  'liarles  S.  Sheldon,  and  those  who  put  emphasis 
<m  tiie  Gospel  as  a  possible  agent  in  redeeming 
society  en  bloc,  as  it  were — despite  all  this,  it  re- 
mains true  that  Mr.  Moody's  value  to  the  spir- 
itual life  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  transcends 
that  of  any  other  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  or,  as 
Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  the  writer  of  exquisite 
literature,  puts  it :  "  His  speculations  concerning 
things  beyond  this  earth  were  not  peculiarly  his 
and  were  not  the  measure  of  his  great  worth. 
His  value  was  his  amazing  gift  for  identify- 
ing the  whole  human  side  of 
his  rL'ligioti  with  the  wkole 
human  side  of  his  life,  and 
for  kindling  other  souls  from 
the  fires  of  his  mighty  devo- 
tion." 


T  HORTHFin.!). 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  ever  faced  and 
preached  to  so  many  people.  "Whitefield  drew 
large  crowds,  butat  infrequent  intervals  ;  Moody 
spoke  to  thousands  niglitafter  night,  week  in  and 
week  ont,  and  his  last  words  as  an  evangelist  were 
uttered  in  Kansas  City  to  an  audience  of  15,000 
people.  His  drawing  power  in  1899  was  as 
great  as  in  the  GOs  and  70s  in  communities  where 
he  was  a  new  voice.  Spurgeon  filled  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle  in  London  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  his  audiences  were  cosmopolitan,  but 
many  of  the  congregation  were  habitual  attend- 
ants. He  never  traveled  as  Moody  did,  nor 
reached  such  diverse  congregations.  In  this  per- 
ipatetic aspect  of  his  work  Mr.  Moody  had  no 
rivals  among  the  ancients  save  in  St.  Paul,  and 
among  moderns  had  none  save  in  "  Father  En- 
deavor "  Clark,  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Ar.-ny, 
and  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcop^ 
Church  in  the  United  States,  whose  official  duties 
take  them  about  the  world  aa 
do  those  of  no  oLher  I'rotesLant 
ecclesiastics. 

In  his  themes  Mr.  Moody 
kept  very  close  to  life.  "  Sor- 
row   for    Sin — Repentance," 
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"Forgiveness,"  "Restitution"  were  typical 
subjects.  Pew  men  were  liia  equal  in  making 
scriptural  biography  vivid,  realistic.  His  ser- 
mon on  Daniel  won  thousands  of  young  men  to 
lives  of  Christian  consecration.  He  could  make 
the  scene  of  Elijah  on  Carmel  or  Naaman  the 
leper  at  the  river  live  again  before  the  eyes  of 
the  multitudes  who  hung  on  his  words,  and 
this  without  the  aid  of  any  such  marvelous  voice 
as  Spurgeon  had,  or  any  such  facial  or  bodily 
mobility  as  were  at  Whitefield's  or  J.  B.  Cough's 
command.  It  was  done  by  the  sheer  force  of 
pictorial  language  conveyed  by  a  powerful  but 
not  musical  voice  burning  with  intense  convic- 
tion. This  language  judged  by  any  canoDS  of 
criticism  often  rose,  as  Henry  Drummond  has 
said,  near  to  the  highest  ranges  of  sublime  elo- 
quence, because  so  artless,  so  intense,  so  per- 
suasive, and  so  perfectly  adapted  to  secure  the 
end  desired.  Judged  Viy  the  standards  of  homi- 
letical  science  as  taught  in  the  theological  semina- 
ries, his  sermons  doubtless  were  often  defective. 
Hut  judged  by  the  test  of  adaptation  of  means  to 
end,  they  were  well-nigh  perfect.  They  were 
great  also  for  the  same  reason  that  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  says  Lyman  Abbott's  sermons  are  great — 
because  they  are  "a  continual  disclosure  of  a 
beautiful  spirit."  They  were  effective,  partially 
because  they  escaped  the  indictment  David  Ha- 
rum  brought  against  preachers  in  general.  He 
said,  it  will  be  remembered  :  "  It-gen'ally  seemed 
to  me  that  if  the  preacher'd  put  all  the"  really 
was  in  it  together  he  wouldn't  need  to  have  took 
only  'bout  quarter  the  time ;  but  what  with 
acorin'  fer  a  start  an'  laggin'  on  the  back  stretch, 
an'  every  now  an'  then  breakin'  to  a  standstiU,  I 


gen'ally  wanted  to  come  down  out  o'  the  stand 
before  the  race  was  over. " 

The  wealth  of  quoted  and  assimilated  thought 
found  in  the  sermons  of  N.  D.  Hillis,  of  Plym- 
outh Church,  Brooklyn,  was  lacking  in  Mr. 
Moody's  sermons.  The  ' '  carved  ivories  of 
speech,"  the  stately  rhetoric  in  the  sermons 
of  Dr.  R.  S.  Storra,  Mr.  Moody  had  not  the 
will  nor  the  skill  to  produce.  As  an  exposi- 
tor of  Scripture  he  fell  below  Alexander 
M'Laren.  of  Manchester,  and  Joseph  Parker, 
of  London.  Shrewd,  pungent  humor  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use,  but  it  waa  not  humor  for 
humor's  sake,  as  it  so  often  seems  to  be  with 
the  famous  Scotch  evangelist  John  McNeill. 
Spurgeon's  melodious  voice  he  lacked,  and,  as 
well,  Spurgeon's  skill  in  coining  homely  aphor- 
isms. Bold  and  searching  as  were  his  rebukes 
to  hypocrites  and  those  in  high  places  who 
led  men  and  womt,n  astra\  his  rebukes  never 
had  the  acrid  quality  of  Dr  Parkhurst'a  ser- 
mons, for  as  G  Campbell  Morgan  puts  it,  "his 
anger  was  alwa\s  the  outcome  of  tenderness." 
Finney  knew  more  aljout  sjstomatic  theology 
than  Mr.  Moody,  tared  moie  about  it,  and  in 
his  preaching  said  more  about  law  and  duty 
than  Mr.  Moody  did.  Moody  preached  the  love 
of  God  and  the  privilege  of  sonship. 

His  themes  were   old   and  varied  little  from  ' 
year  to  year,  but  his  anecdotes  and  illustrations  . 
were  ever  new,  and  he  was  incessant  in  his  search  . 
for  fresh  and  apt  ones.      Of  these  his  varied  ex-  ' 
perience  as  a  mission  worker  in  the  slums,  as  a 
participant  in  the  Civil  War,  when  he  served  as 
a  sort  of  nurse  and  chaplain  combined,  and  his 
constant  intercourse  with  men  and  study  of  life 
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g&v^e  him  a  wealth  of  individual  store.  And  in 
addition  he  had  culled  anecdotea  from  every 
source,  either  by  reading  or  in  conversation. 
DirectneBs.  aptness,  sincerity,  pathos,  and  love 
for  humanity  were  the  fundamental  elements  of 
his  homiletic  skill  and  his  unparalleled  success. 
It  was  an  art,  not  a  science,  with  htm  ;  and  the 
Iii^hest  form  of  art  because  so  artless.  If  he 
lacked  the  imagination  that  enabled  Milton  to 
conceive  "Paradise  Lost"  or  Bunyan  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  he  had  an  imagination  which 
enabled  him  to  make  scriptural  characters  return 
to  life,  and  in  describing 
I  hem  he  often — not  always 
— used  simple  Saxon  Eng- 
lish as  no  other  man  of  hia 
day,  save  Spurgeon  and 
Lincoln,  has  used  it. 

Mr.  Moody  preached  to 
thousands  who  never  saw 
him.  The  value  of  "  print- 
ers' ink"  was  ever  present 
in  his  thought.  No  public 
speaker  ever  lived,  unless 
it  were  Wendell  Phillips, 
who  was  so  solicitous  of  the 
welfare  and  respect  of  the 
reporters  of  the  daily  press, 
or  did  so  much  in  a  proper 
way  to  get  and  keep  on  the 
right  side  of  newspapers, 
and  this  without  abating  in 
any  way  hie  criticisms  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  some 
of  the  evils  of  journalism. 


In  planning  for  an  evangelistic  campaign  in  any 
city,  one  of  his  first  instructions  to  the  local  com- 
mittee was  to  prepare  the  way  in  the  press,  and 
after  he  had  begun  work  he  fostered  with  delib- 
erate device  every  means  of  preaching  to  the  larger 
multitude  who,  if  they  could  not  enter  his  meet- 
ings, might  be  won  to  read  about  them.  This  he 
did  because  he  saw  the  force  of  the  plan  looking  at 
it  from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  and  also  be- 
cause lie  had  known  so  many  people  to  testify  that 
reports  of  his  sermons  delivered,  say,  in  London, 
Boston,  or  Chicago,  had  been  read  by  them  in 
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remote  country  districtB  or  on  the  frontiers  o( 
civilization,  and  that  the  reading  had  changed  the 
tenor  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Moody's  printed  sermoaa  probably  come 
next  to  Spurgeon'a  in  their  total  circulation,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  perennial  and  universal. 
His  Colportags  Library  was  one  of  his  later 
thoughts,  and  it  already  has  listed  nearly  eighty 
titles  of  books  by  Mr.  Moody,  Spurgeon,  P.  B. 
Meyer,  John  McNeill,  R.  A.  Torrey,  Andrew 
Murray,  and  other  evangelists.  These  little  books 
are  issued  in  English,  German,  Swedish,  and  Dan- 
ish-Norwegian, and  sell  for  a  moderate  sum.  The 
Northfield  Echoes  carries  to  Christian  workers 
throughout  the  world  the  stenographic  reports  of 
the  addresses  delivered  at  Northfleld  each  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Moody  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  writer 
himself,  but  ho  knew  how  to  utilize  men  who 
could  write,  and  he  spared  no  effort  to  give  the 
lie  to  Milton's  saying:  "For  evil  news  rides 
post  while  good  news  baits."  The  new  audi- 
torium at  NorlbGeld  has  a  telegraph  office  in  it 
and  a  reporters'  room  with  all  the  conveniences 
necessary  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  news, 
and  nothing  about  the  entire  establishment  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  forethought  of  the 
man  Moody. 

Of  course  no  man  could  have  lived  the  ardu- 
ous life  that  Mr.  Moody  lived  so  many  years 
without  a  physical  constitution  of  phenomenal 
original  strength.  His  ancestors  were- people  of 
simple  habits  and  out-of-door  life.  In  his  youth 
fae  labored  out  of  doors  himself,  and  to  his  latest 


day  he  never  lost  a  legiti- 
mate opportunity  to  eztol 
country  life  as  the  ideal 
human  state.  His  muscles 
were  large,  his  nerves  like 
steel,  and,  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, he  always  had  t!ie 
blessed  power  to  sleep  at 
any  time  in  any  place. 
Had  not  this  been  so  he 
would  have  broken  down 
long  before  he  did,  for 
the  amount  of  physical 
energy  expended  by  him 
during  his  life  was  ab- 
normal. Abundant  sleep 
and  exemption  from  worry 
probably  kept  him  whole. 
He  solved  problems  so 
swiftly  and  intuitively  that 
there  was  little  wear  and 
tear  in  that  way.  His 
word  was  so  authoritative 
with  the  multitude  and 
with  his  lieutenants  that 
rebellion  caused  him  but  little  worry.  Besides, 
G-od  was  so  real  a  special  Providence  for  him  in 
directing  all  that  he  did  that  he  would  have 
deemed  it  sinful  to  worry.  Not  even  George 
Miller  has  lived  a  life  of  more  perfect  trust  in 
God  than  Mr.  Moody  lived.  He  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  had  ' '  prayed  up  "  every  building  at 
Northfield  and  Mt.  Hermon. 

That  his  physical  endowment  and  his  Tital 
temperament  had  much  to  do  with  conditioning 
not  only  his  methods  of  work  and  his  success, 
but  also  his  views  and  his  ideals  of  religion,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  studied  the  phenomena 
of  religion  from  the  scientific  standpoint. 

The  massive  lines  of  his  sturdy  figure  were 
more  like  those  of  Spurgeon  or  Beecher  than 
those  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Symmetrical  he  was 
not,  nor  graceful.  A  body  that  if  he  had  lived 
aught  but  an  industrious.  Spartan,  spiritual  life 
would  easily  have  become  gross,  never  became 
so  or  even  seemed  so  to  one  who  had  come  near 
enough  to  him  to  gaze  on  his  clean  eye,  ruddy 
skin,  and  healthy  countenance.  Emotion  swept 
across  his  face  and  registered  its  verdict  as  trans- 
parently in  his  old  age  as  it  did  when  he  was  a 
child  at  his  mother's  knee.  Brusque  and  per- 
emptory as  he  seemed  often,  it  was  more  in  man- 
ner than  in  thought.  F.  B.  Meyei  says  it  was 
often  a  manner  assumed  to  stave  ofi  adulation 
or  make  people  care  more  for  the  truth  than  the 
messenger.  Mr.  Moody's  eldest  sod  bore  tes- 
timony at  his  father's  funeral  that  bis  father's 
quickness  to  ask  forgiveness  of  his  obildren  for 
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hasty  words  spokeD  to  them  had,  along  with  hia 
other  virtues,  made  the  fatlier  a  hero  to  his  own 
children — which  all  prominent  Ctristian  teachers 
are  not.  Mr.  Moody's  chivalrous  devotion  to  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Betsey  Moody,  made  ail  who  wit- 
aesaed  it  believe  that  he  cherished  in  his  heart 
Emerson's  saying  to  Carlyle  :  "The  best  son  is 
not  a  good-enough  son." 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  the  biogra- 
pher of  Moody  will   find   his  family  life  and  do- 
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(From  photo  Wkeii  in  1888.) 

;  fate  very  unlike  that  of  the  great  John 
'lom  as  an  organizer  he  so  much  re- 
sembled. Mr.  Moody  and  Miss  Emma  C.  Eevell, 
of  Chicago,  were  married  in  1862,  and  from  that 
day  on  she  was  his  sympathetic  comrade.  They 
first  met  in  amission  Sunday-school,  where  she 
taught  and  where  Mr.  Moody  was  offered  a  class 
if  ho  would  gather  it  himself.  The  next  Sunday 
he  appeared  with  eighteen  bareheaded,  bare- 
footed, ragged,  dirty  urchins. 

The  art  of  attaining  means  through  indirec- 
tion Mr.  Moody  never  mastered.  He  always  went 
straight  to  the  Jiiark,  and  having  had  his  way 
so  invariably  during  the  early  years  of  his  cam- 
paigning as  an  evangelist,  it  became  not  only 
first,  but  second  nature  with  him  to  decide  every 
detail  of  administration,  to  formulate  every  plan 
of  campaign.  And  such  was  bis  power  over  men 
and  such  their  confidence  in  his  sincerity  of 
motive  that  seldom  was  his  authority  questioned. 
Men  who  in  their  own  churches  or  cities  were  apt 
to  give  orders  came  to  the  Northfiold  confer- 
ences content  to  serve  humbly  in  the  ranks. 


No  estimate  of  Mr.  Moody  would  be  at  all  com- 
plete if  it  did  not  recognize  the  influence  that  he 
had  in  drawing  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United 
Statee  nearer  together,  and  in  bringing  nearer 
essential  unity  araoag  Protestant  Christians  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  His  two 
tours  through  Great  Britain  made  the  Britisli 
feel  that  they  owed  something  spiritually  to  an 
American,  The  many  deputations  from  Britisli 
universities  to  the  Northfield  student  gatherings 
have  caused  not  a  few  young  Britons  to  visit  the 
United  States,  and  thus  they  have  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  our  political  and  educational 
institutions.  The  many  eminent  English  and 
Scotch  clergymen,  such  mpn  as  Webb-Peploe, 
F.  B.  Meyer,  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  and  George 
Adam  Smith,  whom  Mr.  Moody  brought  to 
this  country  to  coopemte  with  him  in  his  work 
in  Chicago  and  Northfield  also  have  usually  gone 
home  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  friends  of 
the  United  States.     On  the  other  hand,  the  many 


American  clergynien,  missionaries,  and  college 
students  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  these  foi-- 
eign  teachers  or  mingled  with  the  foreign  students 
have  been  made  debtors  to  British  folk  in  a  way 
that  they  do  not  forget  now  that  Great  Britain  is 
enduring  trouble. 

Froni  the  very  first  Mr.  Moody  in  his  evan- 
gelistic work  has  refused  to  labor  under  any  de- 
nominational banner.  He  was  born  in  a  Unita- 
rian family.  He  was  converted  in  a  Trinitarian 
Congregational  church,  and  he  died  a  member  of 
a  church  of  that  denomination.  But  neither 
from  his  sermons,  nor  his  books,  nor  his  choice  of 
helpers  could  any  one  infer  that  he  cared  an  iota 
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about  any  special  denomination.  Re  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  recent  International  Congrega- 
tional Council,  but  preferred  to  hold  evangelistic 
meetings  in  New  York  City.  His  relations  with 
Roman  Catholics  have  always  been  cordial.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  a  Christian  a  year  be  had  in- 
terviewed Bishop  Duggan,  of  Chicago,  and  se- 
cured from  him  a  promise  that  some  youthful 
Catholics  should  bo  stopped  from  molesting  Mr. 
Moody's  humble  mission  ;  arid  the  two  men  bad 
prayed  for  and  with  each  other.  In  his  evangel- 
istic campaign  in  Ireland  in  1874  he  drew  forth 
an  interdict  from  Cardinal  Cullen,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  was  because  he  was  so  winsome  that  Catho- 
lics were  flocking  to  his  meetings  aod  being  con- 
verted, not  because  he  was  directly  attacking  the 
Roman  Church  ;  and  the  Nation,  a  Fenian  paper, 
rebuked  the  Deeman's  Journal  for  its  condemna- 
tion of  the  movement,  so  impressed  with  the 
candor  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Moody  wei 
ors  of  tile  Nation. 

In  Northfleld  also  Mr.  Moody  was  i 
of  terms  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  largest  subscription  toward  building  a 
church  for  the  flock,  and  later  he  presented  an 
organ,  and  justified  his  action  thus  :  "  If  they 
are  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
be  good  ones  than  bad.  It  is  surely  better  to 
have  a  Catholic  church  than  none  ;  and  as  for 
the   organ,    if   they    are    to  have    music  in  the 


e  the  edit- 


)n  the  best 
He  gave 


church,  it  is  better  to  have  good  mnsic  Besides, 
they  are  my  own  townspeople.  If  I  am  ever  to 
be  of  the  best  use  to  them,  surely  I  must  help 
them  now."  Later,  when  Mr.  Moody  let  it  be 
known  to  his  intimates  that  he  intended  soon  to 
build  on  a  certain  spot  on  the  seminary  grounds, 
be  was  surprised  one  day  to  find  that  his  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-townsmen  had  gone  up  to  the 
hillside  and  hauled  down  enough  stone  for  the 
foundations  for  the  new  buildings,  without  so 
much  as  asking  his  leave.  ThoB  did  comity 
beget  comity. 

As  for  Mr.  Moody's  important  share  in  throw- 
ing down  barriers  between  Protestant  churches 
and  pastors  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  it.  He  always  atipa 
lated  that  the  arrangements  for  bis  evangeliBtlc 
or  revival  services  should  be  strictly  on  a  union 
basis..  As  a  result,  in  Scotland,  the  "split 
P.s"  among  the  Presbyterians  found  themselves 
working  side  by  side  with  each  other.  In  Eng- 
land low-church  Anglicans  and  nonconformists 
worked  side  by  side.  In  this  country  the  same 
merging  process  went  on.  And  as  a  matter 
of  course  men  wlio  found  they  could  labor  to- 
gether in  this  way  soon  found  they  could  labor 
together  in  other  ways.  The  influence  of  the 
assemblies  at  Northfleld  also  has  tended  to  unify 
sects  and  throw  down  fences  of  partition. 

Of  course  Mr,  Moody's  whole  career  was  baaed 
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on  hU  real  conviction  that  all  men  needed  to  un- 
dergo the  second  birth,  and  that  even  after  that 
event  they  were  prone  to  grow  cold  or  "fall 
from  grace,''  to  use  a  technical  tenn.  Hence  he 
held  that  the  Church  needs  reviving  at  inter- 
vals. For  the  great  religious  communions  whose 
theory  of  the  Christian  life  makes  it  either  a  nor- 
mal process  of  growth  or  one  of  sacramental  re- 
generation and  perpetuation  he  had  but  little 
sympathy,  and  from  them  got  little  sympathy  in 
return.  Be  was  an  evangelist  to  the  individual, 
had  little  use  for  priests  or  institutions,  and  be- 
lieved thoroughly  that  God  dealt  immediately  and 
individually  with  men.  His  chief  temptation,  as 
Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow,  points  out  in  a  review  of  Mr. 
Moody's  work  in  Scotland,  to  be  found  in 
his  life  of  Henry  Drummond,  was  "to  ig- 
nore all  religious  experience  which  lay  outside 
the  definite  theology  of  the  movement,  and  in  a 
stubborn  refusal  to  recognize  the  manifest  fruits 
of  God's  Spirit  apart  from  the  formulas  and  proc- 
esses through  which  converts  had  arrived  at 
the  truth.  And  another  form  of  this  vice  was 
the  unwilliagaesB  to  see  in  Scripture  any  facts 
save  such  as  might  be  used  to  confirm  a  very 
narrow  view  of  inspiration."  But  later  in  his 
career  Mr.  Moody  recognized  Christian  character 
wherever  he  saw  it,  and  his  heart  often  made  him 
accept  the  cooperation  of  men  whom  his  theo- 
logical opinions  and  ecclesiastical  principles,  if 


(Taken  In  Ma)',  IBM,  while  driiinK  to  Ht  Hermi 


carried  to  their  logical  extreme,  should  have 
caused  him  to  spurn.  Ke  did  this  often  despite 
the  protests  of  some  of  his  lieutenants,  who,  if 
they  could  have  had  their  way,  would  never  have 
permitted  Henry  Drummond  or  George  Adam 
Smith  to  speak  at  Northfield.     His  catholicity  of 
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spirit  and  slacerity,  in  turn,  won  for  him  the 
loyal  cooperation  of  some  men  of  the  Anglican 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  cliurches  and  the  re- 
spect of  those  in  other  churches  who  believe  in 
Christian  nurture  and  who  distrust  revivals. 

\t  Mr.  Moody's  life  was  remarkable  for  its 
faith  in  God  and  its  hope  of  immortality,  his  man- 
ner of  leaving  the  world  was  no  less  so.  Stricken 
low  with  heart  disease  at  Kansas  City,  he  was 
taken  to  his  home  in  Northfield,  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  be  might  recover  sufficiently  to  act 
ae  an  administrator,  if  cot  as  an  evangelist.  But 
other  bodily  defects  appeared,  and  on  December 
22,  1899,  he  died.  Coming  out  of  a  sinking 
spell  early  that  morning  he  said:  "If  this  is 
death  thei-e  is  no  valley.  This  is  glorious.  I 
have  been  within  the  gates  and  I  saw  the  chil- 
dren. Earth  is  receding.  Heaven  is  approach- 
ing. God  is  calling  me,"  Later  he  gave  part- 
ing instructions  to  his  family  respecting  their 
life-work,  declaring  that  he  never  had  been  am- 
bitious to  lay  up  money,  but  only  to  have 
strength  enough  to  do  what  God  called  him  to 
do.  Then,  when  the  physicians  approached  to 
give  him  stimulants  and  prolong  life,  Mr.  Moody 


asked  if  they  could  do  aught  but  alleviate  dis- 
tress, and  when  they  replied  that  no  permanent 
gain  was  to  come  from  their  act  he  said  :  "  Then 
I  think  we  will  stop,  for  it  is  only  prolonging  the 
suffering  of  those  who  are  dear  to  me."  Thus 
his  last  volition  was  one  of  consideration  for 
others,  and  with  that  he  died. 

The  funeral  was  a  joyous  occasion,  with  nature 
aflame  with  light  and  his  kindred  lacking  in 
all  signs  of  mourning  in  dress  or  demeanor. 
Tried  friends  from  near  and  far  gathered.  Some 
of  them  spoke  tributes  of  affection,  among  them 
his  eldest  son.  Youths  from  the  Mt.  Hermon 
school  for  boys  bore  the  body  to  Round  Top,  and 
there  it  was  laid  in  soil  which  even  before  his 
burial  had  become  consecrated  ground,  so  many 
have  been  the  life -decisions  made  upon  it  by 
Christian  workers.  From  this  time  on  Bound 
Top  will  be  one  of  the  most  frequented  grave 
sites  in  the  world. 

"  How  cautiously  men  sink  into  nameless 
graves,  while  now  and  then  one  forgets  himself 
into  immortality,"  said  Wendell  Phillips  of  Love- 
joy,  the  anti-slavery  martyr. 

Moody  "forgot  himself  into  immortality. " 
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A  FRENCH   VIEW  OF  THE  GERMAN    EMPIRE. 


BY   PIERRE    DE   COUBERTIN. 


IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  many  A meri- 
cans  will  at  first  have  doubts  whetlier  a 
French  view  of  the  German  empire  ought  to  be 
trusted.  People  usually  agree  as  to  the  neces- 
sary unfairness  of  mind  of  any  Frenchman  who 
unOertalfesto  visit  the  Ian  J  s  beyond  his  lost  prov- 
inces and  tell  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  over 
there.  Yet,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  the  re- 
i-erse  seems  quite  as  true.  If  Germany  has  often 
been  abused  by  third-class  pam])hlet  or  news- 
paper writers  for  thirty  yeara,  on  the  other  hand 
manv  distinguisiied  French  authors  have  pub- 
liahed  books  in  which  they  display,  with  regard 
to  their  imperial  neighbors,  not  only  a  fine  sense 
of  equity,  but  true  sympathy  and,  in  some  cases, 
an  admiration  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  gone  too 
far.  Success  always  proves  impressive  on  French- 
men, the  more  so  when  it  is  achieved  at  their 
own  expense  ;  for  they  then  feel  esger  to  find 
out  by  wlial  means  their  rivals  have  succeeded, 
in  order  to  make  nse  of  such  means  in  trying  to 
surpass  them  in  turn.  This,  of  course,  they  fail  to 
do,  being  bad  imitators  ;  but  they  nevertheless  try 
to  work  in  that  direction.  Another  iiiustration  of 
the  same  feeling  may  be  given.  I  doubt  whether 
in  any  other  country  the  modern  colonial  meth- 


ods of  the  British  e\ 
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Thus  it  is  that,  strong  ^nd 
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bitter. 

iiwever,  thnt  my  point  of  view 
^hat  liifEerent  from  that  of  most  of  my 
eoHiitrymen.  The  German  empire  does  not  in- 
terest me  as  a  possible  example  for  any  other 
nation,  but  in  itself,  as  a  completed  work,  the 
result  of  many  iind  niany  years  of  hard  trials  and 
enduring  patience.  How  one  can  claim  that 
were  it  not  for  two  great  men — Bismarck  and 
Moltke — and  for  two  great  victories — Sa-.lowa 
and  Sedan — history  might  have  turned  another 
way,  I  completely  fail  to  understand.  The  his- 
torical character  of  the  work  is  above  any  pos- 
sibly discussion.  Circumstaneesof  the  past  show 
clearly  enough  why  the  Germans  should  have 
remained  so  long  a  scattered  and  powerless  peo- 
ple, but  not  one  single  reason  could  be  found  to 
explain  how,  in  modern  times,  they  could  have 
been  prevented  from  uniting  into  one  big  flock. 
This  was  to  happen  either  by  a  peaceful  vote,  as 
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ihe  Frankfort  Parliatr.eiil  tried  to  do  it  i 
or  llirougli  the  chei'ring  of  a  vktorious  army,  as 
was  the  case  in  1870.  1  feol  tliat  if  1  )ia<l  l)cen 
Ijoni  a  German  I  would  liave  willingly  duvotod 
all  my  Btrongtii  to  the  cause  of  ttuniian  unity  ; 
and  while  such  a  feeling  helps  one  toward  a  fairer 
ap|)i-eciation  of  foreign  patriotism,  I  do  not  think 
it  can,  in  the  slightest  degree,  injure  one's  own 
patriotism. 

THE    OEKUAN    CAPITAL. 

Americana  who  have  visited  the  German  cities 
and  gone  at  all  into  society  are  well  acquainted 
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them,  was  too  goo.l  a  friend  of  Voliuire  not  to 
fei>l  the  same.  S"  to  lake  I'aris  was  not  enonRh 
for  his  descenilnnts  :  thev  tried  1o  carry  Ijack 
with  them  a  liitle  I'urisianism.  Well.  1  don't 
think  they  have  succeeded  so  far!  I'arisianism 
cannot  live  out  of  Paris.      Uut  why  shonhi  they 


endeavor  to  I'arisiaiiiKO  Berlin  ?  London  is  a 
refined  city,  and  so  is  Rome,  and  so  is  New 
York,  and  they  differ  from  Paris  as  completelv 
as  possible.  Berlin  will  perhaps  reach  in  the 
future  some  original  form  of  refinement,  bnt  as 
nmch  has  been  done  already  to  improve  and 
adorn  the  city,  Friodrich  the  Great  can  rejoice 
in  his  grave.  The  iioKlest  of  Berlin's  features  is 
unqnestionably  the  Thiergarten,  and  it  will  re- 
main so,  provided  architects  and  artists  leave 
room  for  the  gardener's  work.  They  are  at  pres- 
ent erecting  so  many  white  marble  memorials  in 
honor  of  all  sorts  of  unknown  heroes  of  the  past 
that  the  time  may  come  when  there  may  be  in 
the  Thiergarten  as  many  stones  as  trees.  At  one 
end  of  it  stands  the  new  Reichstag's  palace,  a 
huge  sqnai'e  building,  tlie  outside  of  which  is 
rather  displeasing  to  look  at,  while  the  inside 
consists  of  a  splendid  series  of  halls,  rooms,  li- 
Draries,  and  lobbies,  most  richly  and  tastefully 
decorated. 

Close  to  the  Reichstag  opens  the  famous  ' '  Vn- 
ter  den  Linden  "  avenue  that  leads  to  the  Lust- 
garten  Flatz,  where  the  Emperor's  palace  and  the 
cathedral,  both  of  Roman  style,  face  one  another. 
Beyond  is  old  Berlin,  and  on  the  right  are  the 
new  quarters  where,  owing  to  the  electric  cars 
running  through  the  streets  and  the  niimlier  of 
wires  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  I  more  than 
once  thongiit  myself  in  some  western  American 
city.  '-Unter  den  Linden"  is  usually  consid- 
ered as  the  center  of  Berlin  life.  Now,  is  there 
anything  that  can  be  called  by  such  a  name? 
'Berlin's  life  is  a  busy  one.  no  douDt ;  much 
money  is  earned  anti  spimt  there  every  day : 
many  books  and  magazines  are  printed  ;  many 
committee  meetings  are  held  ;  there  are  cluL^ 
and  theaters,  concei-ta  and  lectures.  Yet  people 
don't  mingle  ;  a  kind  of  stiffntwa  prevails  in  the 
leading  social  circles,  and  life  is  cut  up  as  in  bits. 
Berlin's  inex|H'rieiice  as  a  capital  cannot  account 
for  that.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
sistency of  Prussian  inonaivhical  habits.  Every- 
body ill  public  service,  civil  or  military,  is  or- 
dereil  to  a  seat,  and  has  to  remain  there  until  he 
is  called  to  another.  The  state  looks  like  a  chess- 
board ;  society  is  somewhat  similar.  Do  you  go 
to  court  or  do  you  not '/  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence, since  if  you  don't  go  you  are  not  likely  to 
sec  much  of  those  who  go.  Some  are  not  ex- 
pected ever  to  lie  ailmiited  (the  Jews,  for  in- 
stuncel.  however  rich  and  influential  they  may 
be.  Others  can  look  forward  to  being  admitted 
when  lliey  have  hwa  raised  high  enough  in  the 
hierarchy  of  officers.  Now,  living  in  Berlin  has 
Ix-come  very  expensive  for  the  higher  claases, 
l)ecause  the  taxes  on  tin;  owners  of  large  housee 
have  risen  to  a  |>ercentnge  unknown  elsewhere  iu 
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Europe.  Tlie  Jews,  wlio  are  many  in  numljer — 
a.s  many,  I  Ijelieve,  as  in  the  whole  of  France — 
and  very  wealthy,  have  by  degrees  driven  the 
nobility  out  of  their  old  homes  or  liave  erected 
costly  mansions  where  they  entertain  their  friends 
and  Coast  among  themselves.  Thus  the  court  is 
ou  one  side  and  the  money  on  the  otlier,  with  a 
ditch  between  them.  Then  Berlin's  extension 
and  prosperity  have  given  birth  to  a  pelile  bour- 
geoisie, not  the  less  interesting  by  any  tneans, 
which  increases  rapidly,  but  lives  apart  from  tJie 
two  other  sets.  Of  couree,  such  partition  work 
exists  in  every  city,  but  nowhere  else  so  com- 
plete and  imperious.  How,  under  aticb  unfa- 
vorable circumstances,  could  Uerlin  life  grow  as 
free,  casv,  and  stimulating  as  life  at  Rome, 
Paris.  or"L<mdon  V 


I  wonder  wiiat  the  Emperor  thinks  of  these 
matters  when  from  his  windows  in  the  palace 
he  looks  on  wliat  is  going  on  "  Unter  den  Lin- 
den "  ?  It  is  hardly  probable  that  such  a  state  of 
tilings  should  liave  escaped  his  quick  and  inde- 
ffttigiible  mind.  Nothing  escapes  him,  great  or 
sni^r.  He  wants  to  know  how  the  Empress  will  be 
dressed  on  the  coming  galaevening,  and  if  the  Her- 
lin  schooUioys  enjoy  the  rowing  club  he  has  start- 
ed and  built  for  them  on  llie  Spree  Kiver.  He 
draws  up  with  his  own  h&nd,  for  his  minister's 
use,  tables  showing  bow  the  fieets  of  the  great 


European  powers  compare  with  one  another ; 
and  he  writes  down  the  holy  sentences  lie  means 
to  comment  on  before  the  crew  the  next  Sunday 
he  will  spend  on  his  j'acht.  In  past  limes  such 
a  tendency  has  often  existed.  History  reports 
various  cases  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen  who 
had  the  habit  oC  looking  into  every  corner  and 
interfering  when  their  interference  would  have 
been  the  least  expected — for  which  they  were 
usually  considered  at  fault.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
happens  to  William  II.  What  would  cast  uii- 
popnlanty  on  the  head  of  any  other  man  in  his 
position  seems  to  make  him  all  the  more  fascinat- 
ing. The  secret  of  this  happy  result  lies  in  the 
Emperor's  fine  sincerity  and  straightforward- 
ness. He  is  clever  certainly  and  sometimes 
very  skillful  in  his  raanagemeiit  of  men  ,  but  m 
several  cii*<.  urn  stances  he  has  acted  rather  awk 
wardly.  Mv  impression  is  that  calculation  is 
much  rarer  with  him  than  people  usually  think 
Only  his  acctssion  to  the  throne  had  long  been 
dreaded  in  Euiope  on  the  giound  that  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  very  passionate,  irapetiious,  and 
wsriiko  crown  prince.  As  he  has  proved  hitli- 
erto  a  thoughtful,  assiduous,  and  peace-seeking 
entperor,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  he  should  be 
deemed  a  calculating  man. 

But  he  is  not,  and  the  contrast  itself  between 
what  lie  is  to-day  and  what  people  anticipated  he 
would  be  stands  as  an  argument  on  behalf  of  his 
sincerity.      A  calculating  man  takes  great  care 
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not  to  show  any  inconsistency  :  the  German  Em- 
peror feels  no  anxiety  of  that  sort.  He  means 
that  none  of  his  rights  shall  be  lessened  and  that 
none  of  his  duties  shall  be  forsaken.  He  is  sat- 
isfied with  protecting  his  rights  against  encroach- 


(From  b^B  latest  portrait.) 
ment  and  fulfilling  his  duties  loyally  and  zeah 
ously.  The  imperial  rights  are  many,  bnt  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  duties  are  not  even  more  in 
number.  At  any  rate,  thdir  character  is  ex- 
tremely different.  Wlien  he  is  leaning  on  his 
rights  William  11.  looks  like  a  figure  of  the 
past.  "We  Hohenzollerns,"  he  said  once,  "we 
hold  our  power  from  God  himself,  and  to  Grod 
alone  we  are  answerable  for  tlie  way  we  use  it." 
One  might  think  these  words  had  been  spoken 


three  centuries  ago.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  Emperor's  ancestors  believed  as  firmly 
as  he  does  in  the  theory  of  divine  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  of  tiiem  ever  undertook  to  face 
his  daily  task  in  so  democratic  a  way.  William, 
in  many  respects,  bears  himself  more  like  an 
elected  president  than  like  an  hereditary  sover- 
eign. From  morning  till  night  he  is  on  duty 
and  does  not  allow  his  hon  pliiisir  to  rule  in  any- 
thing. Thus  he  combines  the  most  modern  and 
the  most  old-style  sides  of  leadership,  and  he 
does  it  so  earnestly,  with  so  much  sincerity,  that 
those  even  who  consider  any  kind  of  Crosarism 
unreasonable  and  dangerous  are  bound  to  pay 
homage  to  this  noble-minded  Csesar, 


As  I  was  pushing  across  the  complicated  wheel- 
woi-k  of  the  imperial  administration  in  order  to 
complete  my  inquiry,  1  noticed  here  and  there 
that  the  Emperor's  interference  was  not  only 
beneficial,  but  proved  indispensable  when  it  ought 
to  have  been,  if  not  prejudicial,  at  least  uselesB. 
This  led  me  to  reconsider  the  life  and  work  of 
young  Germany's  great  man,  Prince  Biaraarct. 
His  work  is  twofold  t  he  achieved  German 
unity  and  organized  the  empire.  Although  he 
displayed  much  genius  in  the  first  fialf  of  hifi 
career,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Germany  might 
have  done  without  him.  Things  would  have 
gone  on  more  slowly — more  safely,  also,  for  at 
one  time  Bismarck  seems  to  have  acted  rather  im- 
prudently and  to  have  been  very  near  endaoger- 
ing  Prussia's  fate — but  finally  Germany  would 
have  reached  its  unity  all  the  same.  Anyhow, 
Bismarck  during  that  period  proved  so  daring  a 
statesman  that  his  audacity  won  for  him  pub- 
lic admiration,  compensating  his  lack  of  scruplee. 
The  second  half  of  his  career  is  by  no  means  & 
wonderful  one.  All  his  prestige  is  not  enongh 
to  make  up  for  tiio  two  enormous  mistakes  he 
committed  in  going  to  war  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  first,  and  then  against  the  socialista, 
meeting  with  a  complete  rout  on  both  occasions. 
But  he  was  at  least  credited  with  having  de- 
signed, constructed,  and  set  in  motion  the  im- 
perial machinery.  That  he  proved  an  able  engineer 
now  seems  doubtful.  Wlien  the  German  empire 
was  established,  General  Grant,  in  the  famous 
telegrams  he  sent  to  Versailiea — which  France 
did  not  soon  forget  or  forgive — alluded  some- 
what naively  to  the  federal  charactep  of  the  new 
government.  Now,  suppose  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  given  back  to  Maryland,  Washington 
is  no  longer  a  capital,  and  the  title  and  powers 
of  President  of  the  United  States  are  tranafen«d 
to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Kew  York :  vootd 
there  be  any  true  federalism  in  America  ?    Qm- 
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muiy's  case  Beeme  pretty  Bimilar.  There  is  no 
empire.  Prussia  predominates,  and  her  king 
rules  under  the  name  of  emperor.  This  is  why 
the  en^ue  needs  so  much  oil  and  supervision. 
In  Bismarck's  hands  it  threatened  often  to 
stop  or  break  ;  and  if  the  three  emperors,  Wil- 
liam I.,  Friedrich  III.,  and  William  II..  Iiad_ 
not  helped  to  nm  it,  the  worst  might  have  hap- 
pened. But  all  three  were  careful  and  attentive. 
They  have  done  more  for  the  solidity  of  tlieir 
throne — if  not  for  the  glory  of  their  house — 
th&n  Bismarck  himself.  William  I.  was  a  very 
great  man  ;  he  had  a  strong  will  and  knew  how 
to  act  against  it — the  rarest  of  human  qualities. 
Little  has  been  said  of  Friednch  III.  because 


Lo  grow  rich  or  secure  privileges  and  endow- 
mentB  which  Bismarck  lias  met  with  and  readily 
given  up  will  deem  chat  he  acted  most  disin- 
terestedly. Further  inquiry  and  the  publication 
of  private  letters  and  state  papers  may  throw 
more  light  on  this  debatable  subject.  At  any 
rate,  Bismarck's  ambition  was  not  of  a  low  and 
vulgar  kind. 

THE   SOCIALISTS. 

The    socialists   were   Bismarck's   worst   foes. 

His  struggle  with  Roman  Catholicism  was  a 
purely  political  affair.  Although  personally  op- 
posed to  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  he  i 


ich  of  a  skeptic  i 


his  reign  was  so  short ;  but  the  fortitude  he  dis- 
played in  his  terrible  sufferings  and  the  beau- 
tiful "rescript"  he  wrote  on  his  accession  are 
enough  to  show  what  kind  of  an  emperor  he 
meant  to  be.  His  son  I  have  already  praised. 
Indeed,  Germany,  too  ill-treated  by  the  Haps- 
burgs,  is  fortunate  with  the  Hohenzollems ;  and 
what  is  known  of  the  present  Crown  Prince's 
education  and  accomplishments  seems  most  en- 
couraging. 

Whether  Bismarck  was  ambitious  for  himself 
or  not  is  another  question,  which  one  cannot 
easily  decide.  In  organizing  the  empire  he 
made  room  for  an  extremely  powerful  chancellor, 
in  fact  the  center  of  the  whole  system  ;  and  cer- 
tainly he  did  it  with  the  idea  that  he  would  him- 
self be  the  chancellor  and  remain  in  his  chair 
for  many  years,  nntil  old  age  came.  At  the 
suae  time,  any  one  who  sums  up  all  the  occasions 


many  ways  lo  indulge  in 
any  kind  of  religious  intol- 
erance. When,  therefore, 
he  found  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  he  moved  back- 
ward, and  without  much 
hesitation  or  regret  man- 
aged to  make  peace  with 
the  Pope.  He  never  had  to 
face  the  necessity  of  making 
peace  with  the  socialists,  for 
he  was  dismissed  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  interna- 
tional conference  for  the 
work  ingm  en's  benefit  met 
at  Berlin,  and  was  succeeded 
by  that  honest,  generous, 
and  too -soon -forgotten  Ca- 
privi.  But  it  such  a  thing 
liad  been  required  from  him 
by  his  imperial  master  he 
would  certainly  have  refused 
to  yield.  Socialism  had  be- 
come his  hele  noire.  Tiie 
Emperor  has  since  had  the 
same  feeling — at  least  it  seems  so  if  one  re- 
fers to  the  celebrated  picture  several  copies 
of  which  were  painted  under  his  guidance  and 
sent  as  presents  to  the  president  of  tbe  French 
republic  and  the  European  sovereigns.*  It 
showed  on  a  hill  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  England,  standing  figures  in  shining  ar- 
mors, preparing  to  fight  an  awful  monster,  a  sort 
of  a  yellow  Buddha  sitting  on  the  darkest  of 
clouds.  The  scene  meant  that  Eurtfpe  was  in 
a  great  danger  of  being  soon  overturned  by  the 
Chinese  and  stormed  by  the  socialists.  Thanks 
to  the  Japanese,  China.has  ceased  to  be  a  night- 
mare. Slie  looks  mighty,  but  we  know  that 
she  is  weak.  The  socialist  party  is  far  from 
weak  ;  .only  its  members,  while  they  aim  at  the 

*  This  piotnrt  was  reprodaced  In  the  Ranaw  or  RBViiiia 
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destruction  of  society,  are  doing  their  best  to 
heal  it  up.  Through  their  powerful  efforts  so- 
ciety is  undergoing  wholesome  changes,  the  first 
result  of  which  will  be  to  preserve  social  order 
from  a  violent  pulling  down.  I  believe  this  to 
'  be  true  of  every  country,  but  it  is  more  true  of 
Germany  than  of  any  other  country.  German 
socialists  are  faithful  not  only  to  their  fatherland, 
but  even  to  the  Emperor.  Their  enthusiasm  for 
Marx's  doctrines  comes  chiefly  from  the  fact  that, 
unable  to  follow  most  of  his  reasonings,  they  are 
deceived  by  his  dazzling  scientific  pathos.  At 
the  same  time  the  German  mind  is  naturally  led 
to  prophetism.  Marx  is  a  prophet  up  to  date. 
Theology  and  Utopia  are  thus  the  two  great  sup- 
porters of  the  socialistic  agitation  in  Germany. 
As  to  practical  consequences,  the  only  ones  I  can 
foresee  are  progress  in  the  way  of  democracy 
and  a  slow  but  peaceful  settlement  of  social 
struggling,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  im- 
perial government  will  not  at  any  moment  shed 
oil  on  the  fire,  and  by  declaring  roughly  against 
the  socialists  turn  them  into  determined  and  ir- 
ritable enemies. 

DANGER  AHEAD  ! 

This  leads  me  to  express  my  views  about  Ger- 
many's future  ;  they  are  somewhat  different  from 
other  people's  views.  I  cannot  make  out  why 
the  fact  that  Austria  is  dying  does  not  strike 
everybody.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has 
no  heir  worthy  of  him,  and  if  even  he  had  one, 
who  could  keep  much  longer  united  in  one  bun- 
dle so  many  different  nations  each  wanting  to  go 
its  own  way  and  to  steer  the  others  ?  The  going 
to  pieces  of  the  Austrian  dominion  is  as  unavoid- 
able as  the  progress  of  electricity.  Supposing  it 
survives  the  Emperor,  the  present  state  of  things 
cannot  last  for  more  than  a  few  years  after  he 
dies.  It  is  easy  then  to  foretell  what  will  hap- 
pen, at  least  with  the  German -speaking  provinces 
— -they  will  apply  to  Berlin  for  admission  into 
the  German  empire.  William  II.  and  his  min- 
isters may  object  to  that.  How  could  they  pre- 
vent it  ?  Quite  a  number  of  Americans  objected 
also,  many  years  ago,  to  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  their  Union.  Texas  was  admitted,  never- 
theless. No  great  power  is  free  to  maintain  her 
present  border  when  there  is  beyond  that  border 
a  smaller  state  that  seeks  to  be  absorbed.  Now, 
the  danger  of  annexation  is  as  great  for  Ger- 
many to-day  as  it  was  'for  the  United  States 
when  the  slave  question  was  raging.  There  is 
also  a  German  North  and  a  German  South,  the 
former  under  the  yoke  of  Protestant  Prussia,  the 
latter  influenced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bava- 
rians. At  present  the  North  is  much  stronger 
than  the  South,  but  the  annexation  of  the  Aus- 
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tuan  provinces  will  make  the  South  almost  cj& 
big  and  powerful  as  the  North.  It  means,  then, 
a  considerable  change,  a  mere  reversing  of  the 
present  equilibrium  in  political  Germany,  and  it 
seems  improbable  that  this  may  happen  without 
disturbances. 

BRITISH    RIVALRY    AND    FRENCH    RANCOR. 

I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  drop  the 
subject  without  a  few  words  on  the  imperial 
government's  probable  attitude  toward  England 
and  France  during  the  coming  period.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  in  Europe  that  Germany  is 
rapidly  becoming  equal  to  England  in  the  com- 
mercial race,  and  that  she  may  even  pass  her  in 
the  long  run.  This  feeling  I  call  a  groundless 
one  ;  first,  because  the  British  communities  all 
round  the  world  have  already  secured  such 
an  enormous  advance  that  so  long  as  they  keep 
the  pace  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  overtake 
them  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  British  meth- 
ods of  education  are  superior  by  ten  to  one  to 
the  German  methods.  Ctvium  vires,  civitatis 
vis  is  a  maxim  which  I  like  to  quote.  I  doubt 
whether  it  ever  was  as  true  as  it  is  nowadays. 
Well,  the  Anglo-Saxon  civis  is  by  far  a  stronger, 
a  better- trained,  a  more  complete  man  than  tlie 
German  civis.  Germany  turns  out  learned  men 
and  excellent  sbldiers,  but  her  citizenship  is 
second  rate.  Science  or  military  training  are 
not  enough  to  make  a  normal  man  ;  something 
else  is  needed,  which  England  and  America  are 
provided  with  and  which  Germany  does  not 
possess.  The  Anglo- Saxon  will  alone  do  his 
part  of  the  national  work,  for  he  knows  how  to 
do  it.  He  does  not  want  to  be  constantly  looked 
after  and  told  what  his  country  is  in  need  of. 
The  average  German,  as-the  average  Frenchman, 
awaits  orders.  He  does  not  like  to  move  with- 
out being  shown  the  right  way,  and  tlie  right  way 
in  his  case  is  always  that  which  the  government 
suggests.  I  admit  that  Germany  has  improved 
wonderfully  as  a  wealthy  nation,  and  that  the 
commercial  fate  that  lies  before  her  seems  rather 
beautiful.  The  annexation  of  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces will  enable  her  to  reach  the  Adriatic  and 
thus  have  one  opening  on  the  South  Seas.  She 
is  likely  thus  to  secure  the  second  rank  in  the 
world  ;  but  either  England  and  America  must 
undergo  a  complete  revolution  or  Germany  will 
not  be  able,  for  many  years  to  come,  to  gain 
upon  them  more  than  a  few  yards. 

As  for  France,  the  question  is  entirely  differ- 
ent ;  and  few  outside  of  France  consider  it  as 
it  ought  to  be  considered.  William  II.  has  more 
than  once  shown  great  courtesy  toward  the  French 
republic,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  claim 
that  these  courtesies  have  not  been  valued   by 
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Prenchmen.  Indeed,  the  Einr' 
peror  is  perhaps  more  popular 
in  FraQce  at  the  present  mo- 
ment than  in  any  other  com 
[rv  ontside  of  Germany,  I'e 
yiiars  ago  hia  visit  on  hoard  a 
French  man-of-war,  even  in 
so  distant  and  neutral  a  sea- 
port as  is  Norwegian  Bergen, 
would  have  made  France  very 
nervous.  This  year,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tew  jingoes, 
everyboiiy  approved  of  t)ia 
courteous  telegrams  ex- 
changed by  the  Emperor  and 
Pi-esident  Loubet,  the  former 
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sympathy,  liie  latter 
more  reserved  and  anxious  to 
preserve  his  country's  dignity 
while  thanking  for  the  hom- 
age paid  to  her. 

This  outlines  a  situation 
which,  although  comparatively  recent,  has  al- 
ready had  important  consequences.  In  the  con- 
flict between  Japan  and  China,  France,  Russia, 
and  Germany  have  acted  as  a  friendly  trio,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  other  occasions  will  arise 
io  which  they  will  do  the  same.  Eacit  time 
they  find  they  have  interests  in  common  the 
three  government*  are  sure  to  combine  their 
efforts.  Bat  a  permanent  alliance  means  some- 
thing more.  It  means  that  between  those  who 
form  the  alliance  no  maUntendu  exists,  and  that 
they  agree  at  least  on  the  questions  that  are  of 
interest  to  both.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
French  and  the  Germans.  The  Germans  claim 
that  Alsace  and  Xiorraine,  having  in  the  past 
been  German  lands,  have  remained  so  ;  that  an- 
nexation to  France  was  forced  upon  them  ;  and 
that  their  inhabitants  were  quite  willing  to'  re- 
enter the  German  Bttnd.  The  French  claim 
exactly  the  reverse.  Now,  to  any  man  who 
investigates  carefully  and  loyally  the  matter  of 
contest  everything  becomes  clear,.  It  is  true 
that  Alsace  and  I,orraine  have  been  part  of  Ger- 
many   for    several    centuries.      It    is   somewhat 


doubtful  that  annexation  to  France  was  entirely 
forced  upon  them  ;  but  there  is  not  one  singlu 
word  of  truth  in  the  assertion  that  their  inhab. 
itants,  even  those  who  speak  German,  were  will- 
ing to  secede  from  France.  After  thirty  years 
Germany  yet  feels  unable  to  revoke  the  excep- 
tional rSyime  which  she  has  imposed  on  the  two 
French  provinces.  Would  it  be  so  if  these 
provinces  had  welcomed  the  coming  of  the  Ger- 

Now,  it  is  very  childish  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  believe  that  the  German  Emperor  can 
give  up  Alsace  and  Lorraine  if  he  chooses.  This 
he  cannot  do  ;  but  it  is  no  less  childish  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  to  l>elieve  that  the  French 
may  give  up  tlieir  claims  and  accept  as  historical 
a  claim  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  nothing  more 
than  le  droit  du  plui  fori.  Mini!  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  war  shotdd  break  ont  again.  Peace- 
ful is  Germany  and  peaceful  is  France,  But 
although  they  bow  to  each  other  very  politely 
when  they  meet,  it  is  imjKjssible  for  them  to  be- 
come intimate  friends  so  long  as  the  question 
that  divides  them  has  not  Ijoen  settled. 
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ship,  gave  liim  a  first  lieutenant's  commission  in 
the  Tliirtioth  Indiana,  just  then  being  raised. 
In  a  little  over  a  month — on  October  11,  1861 — 
we  find  this  regimeat  crossing  the  Ohio  at  Lotiis- 
ville  en  route  to  the  front.  It  joined  what  was 
called  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  then  gathering 
about  Camp  Nelson,  Kentucky. 

One  who  knew  Lawlon  well  when  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  says  that  he  was  six  feet  three 
inches  tall,  weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  was  the  more  noticeable  in  the  lines  because 
lie  always  led  his  men  in  active  engagement. 
This  was  his  habit,  begun  when  a  sergeant  and' 
kept  up  throughout  his  long  career. 

The  Thirtieth,  like  so  many  other  Indiana 
regiments,  found  fields  of  action  not  far  from 
home.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Lawton 
and  his  regiment  from  battlefield  to  battlefield, 
with  all  its  varied  experiences,  from  1861  to  its 
last  contest  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ,  where  Lawton 
was  a  captain  and  in  command. 

At  Shiloli  they  formed  part  of  Don  Carlos 
Buel's  force  and  suffered  severe  loss.  Their 
colonel,  Bass,  was  early  disabled  by  wounds,  but 
their  lieutenant-colonel,  Joseph  B.  Dodge,  ably 
assisted  by  Major  Hurd,  took  his  place.  McCook 
writes  ;  "  All  three  of  these  officers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  their  State  and  country.  .  .  .  The 
contest  along  their  whole  line  was  terrible." 
Lawton's  regiment  lost  in  this  battle  18  killed 
and,  109,  including  7  officers,  wounded,  with  2 
missing — 129  all  told,  tlie  largest  regimental  loss 
in  his  division.     The  colonel  died  of  his  wounds. 

Again  being  embraced  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  in  Kirk's  brigade  under  Rosecrajis, 
the  Thirtieth  Indiana  during  the  autumn  of 
1862  participated  in  dangerous  reconnoisaancea, 
trying  skirmishes,  and  combats  about  Nashville. 
Its  severest  work  was  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River.  That  was  on  December  31,  1862,  and 
January  2,  1863.  Lawton's  men  were  in  the 
hottest  part  of  that  bloody  field.  Twenty-nine 
of  the  regiment  were  killed  and  over  100 
wounded. 

By  the  record  we  trace  Lawton  and  his  com- 
rades from  Stone  River  to  Chickamauga,  vhere 
two  of  his  fellow-lieutenants,  Phelps  and  Eberly, 
were  killed.  After  this  Lawton  was  under  Gen. 
George  H.  Thomas  and  went  through  more  than 


HENRY  W.  LAWTON  was  born  in  Ohio, 
the  native  State  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Sher- 
idan, McPlierson,  and  a  host  of  other  heroes. 
Lawton  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  working 
on  a  faini  near  the  Indiana  border,  when  the 
Civil  War  began.  The  Ninth  Indiana  was  raised 
ill  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wayne  A  company  (E) 
of  that  regiment  was  organized  upon  the  very 
fii-st  cah  fur  volunteers  in  the  neighborhood 
where  young  Lawton  was  at  work.  He  enlisted 
at  once  (April  18,  18611  and  was  chosen  first 
sergeant  of  the  company.  This  was  a  ''three 
months"  regiment,  but  was  speedily  called  to 
West  Virginia  for  considerable  active  work  dur^ 
ing  its  short  term. 

Lawton  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment 
on  July  29,  1861.  Twenty-two  days  after  that 
the  governor,  recognizing  his  genius  for  leader- 
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twenty  battles  up  to  September  20,  1864,  when 
the  original  regiment,  its  term  of  service  having 
expired,  was  mustered  out.  But  the  brave 
recruits  were  consolidated  into  seven  companies 
as  a  battalion,  later  to  be  increased  from  another 
regiment.  Captain  Lawton  naturally  remained 
with  them,  and  his  regiment  continued  to  be 
called  the  Thirtieth  Indiana. 

The  medal  of  honor  was  given  to  Lawton  by 
Congress  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  leading  a 
charge  of  skirmishers  against  the  enemy's  rifle- 
pits,  taking  them  with  their  occupants  and  stub- 
bornly and  successfully  resisting  two  determined 
attacks  of  the  enemv  to  retake  the  works.  This 
was  in  front  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  on  August  3, 
18G4,  while  Lawton  was  serving  as  captain  of 
Company  A,  Thirtieth  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  as  brigade  officer  of  the  day. 

In  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Nashville  Law- 
ton's  brigade  commander,  Gen.  W.  Grose,  him- 
self one  of  our  ablest  soldiers,  said  :  ' '  Captain 
Lawton,  with  his  officers  and  men,  has  my*grate. 
ful  thanks  for  willing  obedience  to  orders,  brave 
and  efficient  execution  of  every  duty  upon  the 
bacttlefield  and  during  the  campaign." 

Speaking  of  the  previous  battle  of  Franklin, 
Grose  had  written:  <<  The  Thirtieth  Indiana, 
most  of  whom  were  new  recruits,  under  Captain 
Lawton,  commanding  the  regiment,  stood  by  the 
colors  to  the  man  and  fought  well." 

Lawton  in  that  terrific  conflict,  severer  than 
Nashville,  was  under  the  direct  observation  of 
his  general.  His  own  report  of  the  action  (No- 
vember 30,  1864)  was  brief  and  manly;  ''My 
position  was  in  the  front  line.  .  .  .  Skirmishing 
had  already  begun  on  the  left  and  was  now  com- 
mencing in  our  front."  (Just  here,  his  men 
being  new  levies,  he  first  had  them  make  good 
intrench  men  ts  and  then  took  them  back  a  few 
paces  for  drill.  He  was  hardly  there  when  the 
near  and  increasing  firing  hurried  them  back.) 
**Bv  the  time  I  formed  behind  the  works  the 
pickets  were  driven  in  by  a  charge  from  the 
enemy."  The  pickets  soon  -got  under  cover, 
when  Lawton  opened  upon  the  advancing  foe, 
and  quickly  enough,  by  sharp  and  continuous 
discharges,  Lawton  and  his  troops  cleared  his 
entire  front.  Then  again  the  pickets  ran  out  and 
held  their  ground.  After  naming  his  killed  and 
wounded  Lawton's  report  thus  closed  :  * '  The 
conduct  of  both  officers  and  men  was  good  with- 
out exception,  and  they  have  my  warmest  thanks 
for  the  promptness  with  which  they  did  their 
part." 

For  all  this  Lawton  was  made  a  lieutenant - 
colonel  of  volunteers  on  February  10,  1865,  and 
on  March  13  following  came  the  crowning  brevet 
of  colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 


during  the  war.  To  have  attained  so  much  at 
twenty- two  years  of  age,  starting  from  the  ranks, 
was  no  small  accomplishment. 

After  muster-out  Lawton  remained  a  civilian 
for  eight  months.  Then,  with  hearty  recom- 
mendations from  all  liis  senior  commanders, 
Lawton  obtained  a  commission  in  the  regular 
army — a  lieutenancy  in  the  Forty-first  Infantry. 
Two  years  later,  on  reorganization,  he  went  to  the 
Twenty -fourth  Infantry,  where  he  remained 
until  January  1,  1871,  at  which  time  he  passed 
to  the  P'ourth  United  States  Cavalry.  Lawton, 
being  always  trusted,  from  time  to  time  had  regi- 
mental staff  appointments,  reaching  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  regular  army  on  March  20,  1879. 

When  I  took  command  of  the  Pacific  Military 
Division  Lawton  was  serving  in  Arizona,  which 
was  a  part  of  that  division.  He  had  been  under 
Crook  as  department  commander  and  was  now 
under  Miles,  whose  command  included  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  A  few  glimpses  of  what  Law- 
ton  did  I  find  in  my  war  report  of  1886.  Geron- 
imo  and  his  band  of  Apaches  were  committing 
depredations,  now  in  the  United  States  and  now 
in  Mexico,  and  being  separated  into  small  par- 
ties easily  eluded  the  troops  and  carried  on  their 
work  of  murder  and  outrage.  An  effective  com- 
mand under  Captain  Lawton,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
was  organized  for  a  long  pursuit.  Then  in  the 
report  follows  an  account  of  other  efforts  besides 
Lawton's  made  against  the  Indians  with  more  or 
less  of  success.  Captain  Lawton's  command, 
with  energy  and  persistency,  kept  on  the  trail  of 
the  Indians  and  eventually  located  them  in  the 
mountains  near  a  battlefield  where  the  Mexicans 
had  previously  fought  with  them  Lawton  finally 
surprised  the  hostiles  many  miles  south  of  the 
Mexican  boundary.  He  defeated  them,  captur- 
ing 19  horses  and  all  their  property  and  supplies. 

At  last,  worried  out  by  Lawton's  untiring  pur- 
suit, Natclies,  the  son  of  Cochise,  and  Geronimo 
surrendered  all  the  numerous  Apache  Indians 
who  had  been  long  on  the  war-path,  a  pest  and 
terror  to  the  border  Territories.  For  this  work 
I  gave  Captain  Lawton  special  mention  and  cred- 
it, referring  to  the  tireless  energy  with  which  he 
had  prosecuted  his  difficult  campaign  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion. 

Alfred  F.  Sims,  a  citizen  of  Arizona,  a  soldier 
with  him  in  this  campaign,  says  happily  :  * '  The 
work  of  Lawton  in  the  Apache  campaign  will  go 
down  in  our  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  Indian  warfare.  ...  It  was  his  untir- 
ing energy  and  ceaseless  vigilance  that  put  down 
the  uprising.  To  his  men  a  kinder  officei:  never 
lived,  and  the  one  thing  that  made  him  so  popu- 
lar was  that  he  would  never  send  any  one  to  a 
place  where  he  would  not  go  himself.'* 
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Just  before  I  was  brought  to  the  East  in  1888 
to  command  the  Eastern  Department  Lawton 
liad  preceded  me.  He  had  received  a  deserved 
promotion  in  the  staff — i.e.,  major  and  assistant 
inspector-general — to  be  raised,  on  February  12, 
1889,  to  a  lieutenant- colonelcv. 

Faithfully  serving  the  Government  from  that 
time  on  in  inspecting  the  troops  and  posts  of  the 
army,  he  was  just  in  the  position  and  just  the 
man  for  the  President  to  select  for  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
Sliafter  gave  him  a  division  in  the  new  Fifth 
Corps.  His  was  the  first  to  disembark  a.t  Dai- 
quiri, Cuba,  and  he  became  conspicuous  in  the 
campaign  from  the  start,  particularly  at  the  com- 
bat of  La  Guasimas.  On  the  next  front  he  was 
sent  away  to  take  El  Caney,  commanding  the 
column  of  attack.  He  accomplished  that  hero- 
ically, a  work  more  tedious  and  more  diflBcult 
than  at  first  supposed.  Then  with  his  remaining 
tired  men,  after  caring  for  his  sick  and  wounded, 
he  made  the  famous  night  march  of  at  least  six 
miles  by  a  rough,  circuitous  route  to  help  Wheeler 
protect  Shafter's  exposed  flank  and  strengthen 
the  tumultuous  charge  up  the  San  Juan  slopes. 
History  gives  all  this  in  detail,  as  also  the  subse- 
quent successful  work  of  Lawton's  command  on 
tlie  extreme  right  of  Shafter's  lines. 

One  of  the  pen- pictures  of  Lawton  made  dur- 
ing that  eventful  contest  gives  some  idea  of  the 
man.  Bonsai,  a  faithful  writer,  getting  as  near 
as  he  could  to  the  prospective  engagement,  says  : 
*  *  Accompanied  by  the  brigade  commanders  of 
his  division.  General  Lawton  rode  over  the 
battle  ground,  and  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  re- 
connoitered  the  Spanish  position.  .  .  .  Lawton 
talked  long  and  earnestly.  Then  turning  around 
he  jumped  into  his  saddle  and  said  :  *  And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  all  that  I  know 
about  the  Spanish  position,  and  have  told  you  as 
far  as  I  know  what  the  commanding  general  pro- 
poses that  we  should  do.'  .  .  .  Lawton,  the 
commander  of  the  division,  is  the  very  type  and 
ideal  of  a  heau  sahreur  [cavalry  leader],  if  ever 
there  was  one  ;  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  deep 
of  chest  and  lean  about  the  loins.  He  sits  his 
horse  so  well  it  seems  a  pity  he  should  ever  leave 
the  saddle.  His  face  is  tanned  by  the  Arizona 
suns,  and  every  feature  reveals  the  tenacity  of 
purpose  of  the  man." 

Lawton,  Wheeler,  and  Miley  were  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  selected  for  the  capitulation 
at  Santiago  de  CUiba.  That  generous  letter  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  General  Toral  and  his 
soldiers,  in  which  LawLon  heartily  joined,  has 
done  the  commissioners  world-wide  honor. 
Lawton,  like  his  colleagues,  Wheeler  and  Miley 
(who  lately  gave  up  his  precious  life  at  Manila), 


was  always  as  generous  and  tender-hearted  as  he 
was  brave  and  resolute. 

Leaving  now  without  a  touch  the  remainder 
of  his  work  in  Cuba,  his  return  to  the  United 
States  and  speedy  expedition  to  the  Indians  of 
the  West,  and  then  his  month's  journey  with 
his  soldiers  and  his  little  family  from  San 
Francisco  to  Manila,  his  vigorous  operations 
southward  just  after  his  arrival,  and  then  his 
marvelous  campaign,  sweeping  up  the  railroad 
and  the  rivers,  beating  every  body  of  insurgents 
that  he  met  and  clearing  the  whole  country, 
valleys  and  mountains,  mountain  passes  and 
jungles,  of  the  wily  and  wary  foe  amid  untold 
diflBculties,  dangers,  and  hardships,  we  will 
glance  but  for  a  moment  at  the  closing  scene  of 
this  heroic  life. 

He  left  Manila  after  his  return  from  the  north 
for  San  Mateo.  He  and  his  soldiers  had  a  most 
diflBcult  night  journey  of  fifteen  miles  ;  •  scarcely 
a  road,  a  country  broken  and  rough  ;  one  of  the 
severest  storms  of  that  stormy  region  ;  on  rugged 
soil,  either  muddy  or  rocky  every  step  of  the 
way  ;  yet,  like  everything  undertaken  by  Law- 
ton,  this  journey  at  daybreak  came  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  This  is  the  story  which  fol- 
lows :  The  enemy  was  before  them  some  500 
strong.  The  Filipinos  were  intrenched  and  pro- 
tected by  a  small  river  in  front  of  them.  Our 
troops  were  organized  and  advancing  within 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  insurgents. 
Lawton  had  his  men  who  were  not  in  motion 
fairly  well  protected  while  he  and  his  staff  offi- 
cers reconnoitered.  With  his  large  form  and 
lightish  coat,  the  instant  he  rose  above  an  em- 
bankment he  became  conspicuous,  and  the  Fili- 
pinos fired  at  him  rapidly.  His  oflBcers  begged 
him  to  be  careful.     How  like  Lawton  his  reply  : 

' '  I  must  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  firing 
line." 

He  started  to  do  this.  He  had  gone  some 
twenty  paces,  when  he  met  his  two  aids  return- 
ing. They  had  no  time  to  report.  They  sud- 
denly saw  him  clinch  his  hands  and  turn  pale. 

* '  What  is  the  matter,  general  ?  "  said  one. 

'*  I  am  shot  through  the  lungs,"  was  the  reply. 

Then,  without  another  word,  he  fell  upon  his 
face,  while  the  blood  poured  from  his  mouth.  In 
a  few  moments  his  brave  soul  had  taken  its  flight. 

Col.  Guy  Howard,  my  son,  who  was  stricken  at 
Araydt  forty -eight  days  before  his  general  at 
San  Mateo,  loved  General  Lawton,  and  often 
praised  him  without  stint,  particularly  in  his 
private  letters,  not  only  for  his  uniform  friendli- 
ness to  his  staff,  but  for  the  largeness  of  his 
plans  and  the  clearness  of  bis  conceptions.  I 
have  felt  the  more  keenly  his  death — ^a  death  so 
like  that  of  my  son,  his  chief  quartermaster. 


FIELD    MARSHAL   LORD    ROBERTS. 

A  SKETCH  OF  TIIE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  BRITISH 

FORCES   IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

tlie  field  of  battle.  When  lie  returned  from 
India  and  publislied  his  book  of  [■eminisceiices  he  , 
regarded  himself  As  liav'.ig  seen  the  end  of  active 
service  ;  but  he  still  is  hale  and  strong,  and 
when  General  Buller  met  with  his  disaster  on  the  ■ 
bank  of  the  Tngela,  the  government  instinctively 
turned  to  the  gray-haired  general  who  twenty 
years  before  had  converted  a  disastrous  cam- 
paign in  Afghanistan  into  a  brilliant  success. 

TEIE    CALL   TO    DUTY. 

The  call  of  duty  came  to  tiie  old  general  at  a 
very  trying  moment.  Not  twenty-four  houi-s 
before  he  received  a  summons  of  the  government 
to  proceed  to  South  Africa  in  order  to  retrieve 
the  waning  fortunes  of  the  empire  he  heard 
casually  in  the  club  from  a  member  who  was 
reading  the  telegi'ams  from  the  seat  of  war  that 
his  only  son  was  among  the  killed.  One  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  and  significant  illustrations  of 
the  impossiiiility  of  carrying  on  modern  war 
under  the  old  rules  was  the  loss  of  ten  guns  by 
the  British  force.  The  horses  were  sliot  down 
by  the  deadly  hail  from  the  Mauser  bullets  and 
the  guns  were  left  for  a  time  deserted.  Lieu- 
tenant Roberts  volunteered  to  head  a  forlorn 
hope  to  bring  up  a  fresh  team  of  horses  and 
fetch  the  guns  from  beneath  the  hailstorm  of 
shot.  It  was  a  gallant  enterprise,  but  doomed 
•  to  certain  and  inevitable  failure.  No  artillery 
horses  can  live  for  five  minutes  under  the  pelting 
hail  of  a  magazine  rifle,  and  the  liorses  fell  in 
heaps,  and  with  them  fell  Lieutenant  Roberts, 
lie  full  like  ft  soldier  in  fair  light,  and  ao  far  we 
have  not  heard  any  of  tlie  criminal  talk  which 
has  so  often  disfigured  Kiiglish  newspapers  about 
avenging  his  death. 

Lord  Roljerts  left  his  country  with  a  profound 
feeling  of  depression.  An  old  soldier,  although 
he  had  never  campaigned  in  Sontb  Africa,  he  is 
much  too  intelligent  and  well  informed  not  to 
know  that  the  enterprise  to  which  ho  is  putting 
his  hand  is  one  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  achieve 
any  real  success.  It  is  possible  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  would  not  have  been  selected 
but  for  the  fact  that  unless  he  had  been  sent  out 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  supereeded 
General  BuHer  by  Lord  Kitchener.  By  sending 
Ijord  Roberts  as  cominander-in  chief,  with  Lord 


LORD  ROBERTS,  the  new  commander  in- 
chief  of  the  British  army  in  Sonth  Africa, 
like  all  the  other  great  British  generals,  is  an 
Irishman.  Lord  Kitchener,  who  accompanies 
him,  altitough  not  an  Irishman,  was  born  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Wolseley,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  is  aJso  Irish,  and  Genera!  Buller,  the  late 
commander  in-chief  in  South  Africa,  is  Irish 
iNirn  and  bred.  Lord  Roberts  was  summoned  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  South  Africa  from 
commanding  the  British  forces  in  Ireland.  Hia 
vacant  post  has  been  filled  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  who  is  the  only  one  of  the  Queen's  chil- 
dren who  is  connected  with  Ireland  by  ties  of 
birth.  Lord  Roberts  is  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
and   hardly  expected  to  be  called  once  more  to 
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Kitchener  as  chief  of  the  staff,  all  these  delicate 
questions  of  precedence  were  avoided.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Lord  Kitchener  will  be  the  real  direct- 
or of  the  campaign,  although  Lord  Roberts  will 
always  be  much  more  than  a  titular  figure-head. 

A    SOLDIER    FIRST    AND    ALWAYS. 

Lord  Roberts  is  a  soldier  as  Brindlev  was  a 
maker  of  canals.  When  Brindley  was  asked 
what  rivers  were  made  for,  he  replied  :  **  To  feed 
canals."  So  politicians,  statesmen,  and  sover- 
eigns, the  migration  of  rp-^es,  the  development  of 
military  ambitions — all  these  turbid  forces  which 
govern  the  destinies  of  peoples  appear  to  the  sol- 
dier, whether  he  is  in  a  cocked  hat  or  in  the  plain 
regimentals  of  the  rank  and  file,  as  important 
chiefly  in  so  far  as  they  culminate  in  fighting.  It 
is  his  business  to  fight,  and  like  the  apostle  he 
says  :  <'Tliis  one  thing  I  do."  This  conception 
of  energy  and  supreme  devotion  to  professional 
duty  may  not  impress  us  as  representing  the  high- 
est type  of  human  evolution,  but  it  is  certainly 
quite  different  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen — so  different  that  in  reading  Lord 
Roberts'  story  we  are  continually  reminded  that 
he  is  practically  a  denizen  of  another  world.  We 
do  not  feel  this  in  relation  to  many  soldiers. 
General  Gordon,  for  instance,  although  a  bril- 
liant officer,  devoted  to  the  army,  never  sank  the 
man  in  the  soldier,  but  always  remained  philan- 
thropist, statesman,  humorist,  and  religious  gen- 
ius beneath  his  regimentals.  It  would  be  un- 
kind to  say  that  Lord  Roberts  is  a  soldier  and 
nothing  else,  but  he  is  certainly  saturated  through 
and  through  with  the  atmosphere  of  the.  camp. 
He  has  breathed  it  all  his  life.  It  is  his  world. 
He  is  even  more  of  a  Tommy  Atkins  than  Tommy 
Atkins  himself,  who  is  of  short  service,  whereas 
Lord  Roberts  has  put  in  nearly  fifty  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  army.  His  book,  **  Forty-one  Years 
in  India,"  is  frequently  quoted  in  this  sketch. 

A    GRASS    ORPHAN. 

Lord  Roberts  was  born  at  Cawnpore,  India,  in 
1832,  and  when  a  mere  child  was  sent  home  to 
England  to  be  educated.  There  he  remained 
until  1852,  when  he  returned  to  India  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  own  father  ;  for  one  of 
the  worst  elements  of  Anglo-Indian  service  is 
the  separation  of  father  and  child.  Gen.  Sir 
Abraham  Roberts  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  be- 
fore lie  really  made  the  acquaintance  of  liis  own 
son.  '*!  left  India  an  infant,"  savs  Lord  Rob- 
erts,  ''and  I  had  no  recollection  of  him  until  I 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  came 
home  to  live.  Even  then  I  saw  verv  little  of 
him,  as  I  was  at  school  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  sojourn  in  England,  and  thus  we  met  at 


Peshawar  almost  as  strangers."  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  supernumerary  second  lieutenant 
and  his  father  major-general  in  command  of  the 
Peshawar  division.  The  father  and  son  were 
only  together  for  one  year,  when  his  father's 
health  broke  down  and  they  parted  once  more. 

FIRST    DAYS    IN  INDIA. 

When  Lord  Roberts  landed  in  India  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  had  a  somewhat  dreary  initiation  in- 
to the  conditions  of  military  service  in  India. 
For  the  first  few  months  his  sole  duty  was  to 
study  in  the  laboratory  with  the  native  field  bat- 
tery at  Dum-Dum,  his  only  recreation  being  an 
occasional  week  at  Fort  William,  where  his  duty 
was  to  superintend  the  firing  of  salutes.  The  place 
was  a  pest -hole,  with  the  adjutant  birds  as  the 
only  scavengers  and  the  death-rate  over  10  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Although  Lord  Roberts  adds 
in  a  foot-note,  as  an  illustration  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  sanitation  in  India,  that  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  among  English  troops  in 
India  was  in  the  first  fifty-seven  yetirs  of  this 
century  09  per  1,000,  since  1882  it  lias  never 
risen  to  more  than  17  per  1,000,  or  less  than  one- 
quarter  what  it  used  to  be.  He  was  very  home- 
sick, and  the  first  four  months  dragged  heavily. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  summoned  to  join 
his  father  at  Peshawar. 

THE    FASCINATION    OF    UNIFORM. 

While  on  his  journey  up  country  ho  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  join  the 
Bengal  horse  artillery,  largely,  it  would  seem, 
because  of  the  exceeding  picturesqueness  of 
their  uniform.  They  had  the  same  jacket  as  the 
royal  horse  artillery,  but  instead  of  thb  busby 
they  had  a  brass  helmet  covered  in  front  with 
•leopard  skin,  surmounted  by  a  long  red  plume, 
with  white  buckskin  breeches  and  long  boots, 
completing  a  uniform  which  was  *'one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  effective  I  have  ever 
seen  on  a  parade-ground."  Roberts  fell  in  love 
with  them  at  first  sight,  and  when  he  came  upon 
them  again  at  Umballa  he  became  more  than 
ever  enamored  with  the  idea  of  belonging  to  so 
splendid  a  service. 

After  he  arrived  at  his  father's  headquarters 
he  spent  a  year  with  the  old  soldier,  gathering 
from  him  an  invaluable  store  of  reminiscences  as 
to  his  experience  during  the  first  Afghan  War, 
in  which  Sir  Abraham  Roberts  had  commanded 
a  brigade  and  had  established  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  Dost  Mahomed,  then  Ameer. 

THE  CHARM  OF  A  FRONTIER  CAMP. 

In  Noveml)er,  1854,  he  was  posted  to  a  troop 
of  horse  artillery  at  Peshawar,  where,  fever  not- 
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withstanding,  be  was  very  glad  to  stay.  ''Life 
on  the  frontier  in  those  days  had  a  great  charm 
for  most  young  men.  There  was  always  some- 
thing of  interest  going  on.  Military  expeditions 
were  constantly  taking  place  or  being  speculated 
upon,  and  one  lived  in  hope  of  being  among 
those  chosen  for  active  service.''  The  mess  also 
was  good.  His  troop  were  a  magnificent  body 
of  men,  nearly  all  Irishmen,  most  of  whom  could 
have  lifted  him  up  with  one  hand,  for  Lord 
Roberts,  like  Napoleon  and  many  another  famous 
general,  is  anything  but  a  giant.  His  captain, 
however,  who  made  up  for  what  Roberts  lacked 
in  avoirdupois,  weighed  240  pounds. 

''it's  dogged  as  does  it.*' 

Renewed  attacks  of  fever  drove  him  to  Kasli- 
mir  for  a  second  time  But  when  set  up  again 
he  went  through  his  nding-school  course  and  be- 
gan to  dream  of  a  staff  command.  To  his  im- 
mense delight  he  was  in  the  early  part  of  1850 
appointed  to  officiate  in  place  of  Lumsden,  the 
deputy  assistant  quartermaster-general,  who  was 
told  off  to  serve  in  Kashmir.  He  lost  the  place, 
however,  owing  to  his  not  having  passed  in  Hin- 
doostanee.  It  was  then  in  May,  and  in  July  the 
half-yearly  examination  came  on.  He  forthwith 
engaged  the  best  teacher  he  could  find  in  Pe- 
shawar, shut  himself  up,  and  studied  Indian  lit- 
erature from  morning  to  night.  He  passed  his 
examination. 

In  the  autumn  of  1856,  serving  in  camp  under 
Brigadier  Cotton,  he  gave  the  first  indication  of 
that  geographical  instinct  which  afterward  stood 
him  in  good  stead  by  leading  his  column  across 
the  country  in  the  dark.  The  bump  of  locality 
is  indeed  almost  the  most  valuable  bump  a  sol- 
dier can  have.  In  tiie  same  autunm  he  showed 
that  he  could  ride  as  well  as  he  could  guide,  for 
in  one  day,  between  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  rode  100  miles 
from  Chamkanie  to  Rawal  Pindi. 

THE    INDIAN    MUTINY. 

The  story  as  told  by  Lord  Roberts  occupies 
about  four  hundivd  pages  of  his  book  and 
abounds  with  vivid  pen -pictures  of  the  leading 
actors  in  the  great  combat  between  the  Sepoys 
and  their  masters.  The  storm  burst  witii  iiardly 
a  warninti:.  when  there  were  not  more  tlian 
15,000  Britisli  soldiers  in  the  Punjab  available 
for  duty,  against  wlioni  there  were  60,000  na- 
tives, armed  with  the  best  weapons  which  our 
arsenals  could  furnish,  and  trained  in  all  the 
arts  of  war  by  British  oflicers.  Fortunately 
there  were  three  vouna;  men  at  Peshawar  who 
realized  the  peril  of  the  situation  and  possessed 
both  energy  and  determination  to  cope  with  the 


defeats.  They  were  Edwardes,  who  was  thirty- 
seven,  General  Nicholson,  who  was  thirty-five, 
and  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  was  thirty- seveix 
Chamberlain  was  the  commandant  of  the  frontier 
force.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  movable 
column  charged  with  the  duty  of  moving  to 
every  point  where  open  mutiny  required  to  be 
put  down  by  force. 

HOW    ROBERTS    WENT    INTO    IT. 

Roberts'  feelings  may  be  imagined  when,  to  his 
infinite  delight  and  astonishment.  Chamberlain 
offered  him  the  appointment  of  staff  officer. 
"The  most  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  could  have  come  to  me.  My  most  sanguine 
hopes  seemed  to  be  more  than  realized.  I  re- 
turned home  in  a  not  unpleasant  frame  of  mind, 
for  though  the  crisis  was  a  grave  one,  the  out- 
look gloomy,  and  the  end  doubtful,  the  excite- 
ment was  great.*'  There  we  have  the  joy  of  the 
fight,  the  thrill  of  battle,  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
once  more  dominant  in  the  mind  of  th^  young 
officer,  who,  on  the  eve  of  a  struggle  that  shook 
the  British  empire,  was  so  carried  away  by  his 
own  delight  at  the  prospect  of  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  fighting  that  all  gloomy  thoughts  of 
imperial  peril  disappeared. 

A    HAIRBREADTH    ESCAPE. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  fights  before  Delhi  that 
Roberts  received  his  first  wound.  The  English 
had  been  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  position 
before  the  Delhi  Gate,  and  having  accomplished 
their  task  were  retiring.  He  was  helping  to 
keep  the  horses  quiet  while  his  men  were  lim- 
bering up  their  guns,  when  he  suddenly  felt  a 
tremendous  blow  on  his  back,  which  made  him 
faint  and  sick.  lie  managed,  however,  to  stick 
to  his  horse  until  he  got  back  to  the  camp,  when 
he  found  that  he  had  been  hit  close  to  the  spine 
by  a  bullet  which  would  probably  have  killed  him 
but  for  the  fact  that  a  leather  pouch  for  caps, 
usually  worn  in  front,  had  slipped  round  to  the 
back  and  saved  his  life  by  intercepting  the  bul- 
let. It  was  a  month,  however,  before  he  could 
again  mount  a  horse  or  put  on  a  sword-belt. 

Roberts  was  all  through  the  adventurous  story 
of  the  Lucknow  relief  column.  He  was  present 
when  the  troops  were  surprised  before  Agra. 
He  visited  the  scene  of  the  massacre  at  Cawn- 
pore  and  then  set  out  to  relieve  Lucknow. 
When  they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Luck- 
now Roberts  received  his  first  important  commis- 
sion. He  was  charged  with  the  condiftting  of 
a  force  to  the  Dilkusha,  whicli  is  the  King's 
hiinting-box,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.'  Rob- 
erts describes  with  much  spirit  a  little  expedition 
in  which  he  was  charged  with  the  bringing  up  of 
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small-arms  ammanition  from  the  rear,  his  geo- 
graphical sense  attain  stenditig  him  in  good 
stead.  He  had  to  lead  two  Bquadt'ons  and  150 
camels  in  the  dead  darkness  past  the  lines  of  the 
enemy  and  bring  the  camels  back  loaded  witli 
ammunition.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He 
seems  always  to  have  Ijeen  lucky,  although,  no 
doubt,  his  good  luck  was  in  most  cases  due  to 
^ood  manage  nn  en  t. 

THE    RELIEF   OF   LUCKNOW. 

The  Strain  upon  officers  and  men  in  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  mus*,  have  been  something  frighttuL 
Lord  Roberts  mentions  that  at  one  time  be  was 
dead  beat,  having  been  sixty  hours  continuously 
in  the  saddle,  excepting  when  he  laid  down  for  a 
short  nap  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  yet,  he 
says,  he  never  was  better  in  his  life. 

After  the  relief  of  Lucknow  and  the  extrica- 
tion of  its  beleaguered  garrison  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Gwalior  contingent,  which,  after 
some  hard  fighting,  they  dispersed, 

HOW    HE    WON   THE   VICTORIA   CROSS. 

Lord  Roberts  is  very  modest  in  the  account  of 
his  own  exploits.  Here  is  the  story  of  Iiow  he 
earned  his  Victoria  Cross.  It  was  at  an  engage- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Kali  Nadi  at  Khuda- 
ganj.  Tbey  had  dispersed  the  enemy  and  were 
pursuing  the  fugitives,  when  tiie  order  was  given 
to  wheel  to  the  right  and  form  up  on  the  road  : 

Betoi'e,  however,  this  movement  couM  be  carried  out 
we  overtook  a  baWh  o(  mutineers,  who  faced  about  and 
fired  diivctp  into  the  sqnadron  at  close  quarters.  I  saw 
YounghuHband  tall,  but  I  could  not  go  Vo  hix  assist- 
amx,  as  at  that  moment  one  of  his  Bowars  watt  iu  dire 
peril  from  a  Sepoy  who  was  attacking  him  with  fais 
Hied  bayonet,  and  had  I  not  helped  the  man  and  dis- 
posed of  bis  opponent  he  mu»t  have  been  killed.  The 
next  moment  I  deserted  in  the  distAuce  two  Sepofa 
making  off  with  a  standard,  which  T  debsrmlned  itiUHt 
be  captared,  so  I  rode  after  the  rebels  and  overMok 
them,  and  while  wrenching  the  stafT  out  of  the  hands 
of  oue  of  them,  whom  I  cut  down,  the  other  put  his 
musket  clnf«e  to  my  liody  and  fire<l ;  fortunately  for  me 
It  missed  fire,  and  I  carried  off  the  stacidard. 

He  adds  :  "  For  these  two  acts  I  wes  awarded 
the  Victoria  Cross." 

Lord  Roberta  continued  to  act  against  the 
mutineers  until  the  end  of  March,  when,  after 
ilie  fall  of  Lucknow,  it  was  evident  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  country  would  be  a  mere  matter 
of  time.  His  health  broke  down  and  he  was 
ordered  to  England.  There  was  then  96,000 
British  soldiers  in  India,  besides  a  large  force  of 
reliable  Dative  troops,  but  as  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  fighting  to  be  done,  it  went  sorely  against 
hb  grain  to  leave  India.  Ill-health,  however, 
haa  a  habit  of  emphasizing  its  demands  by  death, 


so  on  April  1,  1858,  Lord  Roberts  handed  over 
his  post  as  deputy  assistant  quartermaster -gen- 
eral to  Lord  Wolseley  and  sailed  for  home  on 
May  4.  Thus  terminated  the  first  eventful  chap- 
ter in  the  life  of  the  future  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Indian  army. 

When  young  Roberts  came  home  he  was,  of 
course,  quite  a  hero  in  his  own  circle  and  was 
very  warmly  welcomed  by  his  parents,  both  of 
whom  were   still  enjoying  health  and  strength. 


His  father,  indeed,  lived  to  bemadeG.O.B.  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  and  there  is  no  saying  but  that  he 
might  have  lived  for  another  decade  bad  it  not 
been  that  on  returning  from  Windsor,  where  lie 
had  been  to  receive  his  decoration,  be  caught  a 
cold,  from  which  he  never  rallied. 


This,  however,  is  anticipating  the  future  by 
sixteen  yoare.  When  Loi-d  Koherta  reached 
home  he  tells  us  bow  he  found  his  fate  in  the 
shape  of  Hiss  Nora  Bews,  a  young  lady  living 
near  his  father's  place  in  Waterford.  A  few 
months  later  she  promised  to  marry  him,  and  be 
adds  naively  :  "The  greater  part  of  my  life  was 
therefore  spent  in  Ireland."  With  Lady  Kob- 
erts  a  new  element  entered  into  his  life,  which 
leaves  its  impress  upon  almost  every  chapter. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  very  beautiful  about 
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tlie  whole  of  Lord  Roberts'  references  to  his  fam- 
ily relationo,  whether  by  blood  or  by  marriage. 

Grim  old  bachelors  will  indulge  in  sardonic  and 
cynical  grins  as  in  reading  the  second  volume  of 
Lord  Roberts'  book  they  continually  stumble 
upon  Lady  Roberts.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer 
is  fnlly  convinced  of  the  fact  that  Lady  Roberts 
was  not  only  as  important  and  interesting  to  him 
as  any  of  the  great  statesmen  and  soldiers  with 
wfaom  he  was  associated,  but  that  her  doings  and 
sayings  will  be  quite  as  interesting  to  the  great 
public  which  reads  his  autobiography.  Hence- 
forth the  wife's  ailments,  the  wife's  visits,  the 
wife's  confinements  are  chronicled  as  piously  as 
the  launching  of  military  expeditions  and  the 
fighting  of  pitched  battles.  We  gather  from 
this  that  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  a  helpmeet.  Lady  Roberts  certainly  appears 
to  have  rejoiced  m  subordinating  her  own  com- 
fort and  convenience  lo  her  husband's  military 
duties.  To  her,  this  in  its  way  was  as  great  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  the  empire  as  the  wounds 
which  her  husl^nd  endured  in  the  field. 

"OfR    FIRST   OHICAT   SORROW." 

first-born,  a  little  girl,  arrived  on  March 
young 


Thei 


little  girl,  i 
md    lor   twelve    mo 
father   lived    in   tl 


10,    1860, 

mother  and  father  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of 
parentage  in  tlie  midst  of  what  he  describes  as 
new  and  deliglitful  experiences  for  the  wife  amid 
the  mountains  of  Simla,      Again  and  again  he 


The  following  ; 
in    the    march,    a"i 


pauses  in  his  narrative  to  describe  the  brilliance 
of  the  autumn  tints  on  the  foliage  of  mountain 
forests,  while  the  scarlet  festoons  of  the  Hima- 
layan vine  stood  out  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
dark  green  and  solemn  deodar.  His  wife's 
health  suffered  severely  ;  but  the  poor  little  baby 
died  within  a  week  of  her  first  birthday,  which 
was  "  our  first  great  sorrow,"  says  her  father. 

SUNSTROKE. 

r  his  wife  took  seriously  ill 
ho  had  to  remain  behind 
three  weeks  on  the  camp-ground  until  she  recov- 
ered to  be  carried  to  Lahore.  He  rode  by  the 
side  of  the  doolie  on  a  camel.  His  own  health 
suffered  in  1163  from  a  sunstroke  at  Allahabad. 
It  happened  quite  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  year, 
but  11  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  over.  It  was 
all  owing  to  his  cocked  hat  which  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  preferred  his  staff  to  wear  rather  than  the 
more  serviceable  helmet  Foi  months  he  never 
lost  a  pam  in  his  bead  and  for  many  y.-^ara  he 
was  very  susceptible  to  the  evil  influences  of  the 
sun  s  rays 

HIS    INDIAN    RECORD. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  book  Qenerat 
Roberts  tells  with  his  usual  modesty  and  frank- 
ness the  story  of  his  campaign.  When  he  waa 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Kurum  Valley  expedi- 
tionary column,  upon  which  the  brunt  of  th© 
fight  lay,  lie  liad  never  before  enjoyed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  independent  command.  He  had, 
however,  been  well  tried  and  well  tested  in  sub- 
ordinate capacities  in  everything  that  was  going, 
from  the  time  he  landed  in  India  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Afghan  War.  He  liad  a  narrow 
escape  for  his  life  in  the  Uinbeyla  campai^. 
He  went  through  the  Lushai  expedition,  and  he 
had  charge  of  the  transport  from  India  in  con- 
nection with  the  Abyssinian  campaign.  It  is 
evident,  although  he  makes  no  such  claim  for 
himself,  that  tiie  deftness  and  dispatch  with 
which  he  put  the  business  through,  whatever  it 
was  with  which  he  was  charged,  impressed  alt 
those  under  whose  orders  he  served.  A  man  full 
of  energy  and  resource,  in  the  prime  of  life,  as 
brave  as  he  was  hicky,  and  as  indomitable  when 
prostrated  by  sicknasa  as  when  in  vigorous 
liealth,  it  is  no  wonder  that  employments  heaped 
themselves  upon  him  long  before  his  years  wai-- 
ranted  his  acceptance  of  positions  of  such  respon- 
sibility. But  although  he  was  constantly  kept 
busy  hurrying  hither  and  thither  both  in  India., 
and  out,  he  had  no  experience  of  independent 
command  until  Lord  Lytton'a  Afghan  War. 
Immediately  before  it  broke  out  he  waa  prepar- 
ing to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  new  frontier 
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coramissionership  of  Scinde  which  was  then,  to 
be  created,  but  as  soon  as  war  was  decided  upon 
with  Afghanistan  the  authorities  at  once  ap- 
pointed **  Bobs  "  to  command  one  of  the  columns. 

HIS    FIRST    AFGHAN    VICTORY. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  successful  than 
the  way  he  handled  the  force  intrusted  to  him. 
The  Afghans  occupied  an  almost  impregnable 
position  at  Peiwar  Kotal.  The  hill  on  which 
they  had  established  a  vastly  superior  force,  both 
in  number  and  in  artillery,  than  that  which  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Roberts,  would 
have  effectually  barred  the  approach  to  Cabul 
had  not  a  mountain  path  been  discovered  on  the 
left,  along  which  General  Roberts  led  the  bulk 
of  his  force  in  person  while  the  feint  of  an  at- 
tack was  made  in  front.  The  movement  was 
brilliantly  successful.  The  Afghans  were  sur- 
prised sleeping  behind  their  earthworks,  and  the 
decisive  advantage  was  gained  which  very  short- 
ly afterward  was  converted  into  a  signal  victory. 

The  Ameer  having  departed,  the  peace  of  Gan- 
damak  was  patched  up  with  Yakub  Khan,  who 
for  some  troubled  months  played  the  part  of 
Ameer,  disliked  by  his  own  subjects  and  dis- 
trusted— not  without  cause — by  his  British  sup- 
porters. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    CHARASIA. 

General  Roberts  recorded  his  opinion  frankly 
at  the  time  that  the  peace  would  not  last,  because 
the  Afghans  had  not  had  a  suflBciently  severe 
l>eating,  and  events  were  soon  to  justify  his  warn- 
ings. General  Cavagnari  and  his  staff  were 
massacred  in  Cabul,  and  on  Lord  Roberts  was 
thrown  at  a  moment's  notice  the  responsibility  of 
avenging  his  death  and  reestablishing  British 
prestige  in  Afghanistan.  An  expeditionary  force 
was  hastily  put  together,  and  placing  himself  at 
their  head,  General  Roberts  led  them  over  the 
Shu  tar  Garden  Pass  almost  to  the  gates  of  Cabul. 
Fie  gives  an  interesting  and  somewhat  amusing 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  embarrassed 
by  the  presence  within  the  camp  of  the  puppet 
Ameer,  who,  while  professing  to  be  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  British  Government,  was  suspected, 
probably  not  without  reason,  of  having,  if  not 
planned,  then  certainly  connived  at  the  rising  of 
which  poor  Cavagnari  was  the  victim.  It  was  at 
Charasia,  before  Cabul,  that  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  which  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Afghans 
and  enabled  General  Roberts  to  enter  Cabul  at 
the  head  of  his  victorious  troops. 


THE    ENERGY    AND    POPULARITY    OF    *  *  BOBS. 


n 


It  may  be  noted  as  an  example  of  Lord  Rob- 
erts' inexhaustible  energy  that  in  the  winter  of 
1870  he  went  through  a  course  of  electric  teleg- 


raphy. During  the  Umbeyla  campaign  all  the 
telegraph  clerks  had  been  laid  up  with  fever, 
and  he  could  therefore  neither  senrl  nor  receive 
messages.  He  determined  he  woidd  never  be 
left  in  that  plight  again,  and  therefore  qualified 
as  a  telegraph  operator. 

Various  little  glimpses  which  we  obtain  in 
these  pages  of  incidents  in  the  campaign  remind 
us  of  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  which  this  simple, 
straightforward  Englishman  was  able  to  inspire 
in  the  hearts  of  the  natives  who  served  him.  In 
the  fight  at  Peiwar  Kotal  he  recalls  with  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  admiration  the  devotion  of  his 
orderlies,  of  whom  he  had  six — two  Sikhs,  two 
Gourkhas,  and  two  Pathans.  Whenever  he  went 
into  action  they  always  kept  close  around  him, 
determined  that  no  shot  should  reach  him  if  thev 
could  prevent  it. 

THE    RISFNG    OF   TRIBES. 

When  General  Roberts  occupied  Cabul  his 
diflBculties  were  but  beginning.  He  had  to  de 
vise  some  kind  of  government,  and  Yakub  Khan, 
the  late  Ameer,  insisted  upon  abdicating.  While 
discussing  those  problems  the  British  garrison 
was  confronted  with  a  rising  of  the  tribes  which 
compelled  it  to  hold  on  by  its  eyelids  and  fight 
for  its  life. 

The  great  rising  of  the  tribes  under  Moham- 
med Jan  exposed  General  Roberts  to  imminent 
danger  of  extinction.  Had  he  not  wisely  decided 
to  occupy  the  Sherpur  cantonments  instead  of 
dividing  his  force  by  an  attempt  to  occupy  Cabul 
itself,  the  issue  might  have  been  very  different. 
As  it  was,  there  were  moments  of  intense  anxiety. 
General  Roberts  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
being  cut  off  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  which 
experienced  almost  the  only  reverse  British 
arms  had  to  endure  under  his  generalship.  Im- 
mediately after  that  the  whole  country  arose 
around  them,  and  Sherpur  and  one  station  in  the 
pass  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  city  of  Cabul  joined  the  tribesmen,  and  at 
one  time  Sherpur  stood  like  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  a  surging  sea  of  100,000  armed  natives  in- 
spired  with  the  passion  of  patriotism  and  religion. 
The  issue,  however,  after  the  first  was  never  se- 
riously in  doubt,  and  when  the  great  combined 
attack  of  the  infuriated  multitude  on  the  walls  of 
Sherpur  had  been  beaten  back,  the  great  confed- 
eracy broke  up,  the  tide  of  tribal  war  ebbing  as 
rapidly  as  it  rose. 

THE    DISASTER    AT    MAIWAND. 

General  Roberts  continued  to  hold  his  own  at 
Cabul  until  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  fighting  his  way 
northward  from  Kandahar,  meeting  and  beating 
the  Afghans  at  Ahmed  Khel,  arrived  in  Cabul 
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and  took  over  the  command,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  that  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  Lord 
Beaconsfield  as  head  of  the  English  Government. 
There  seemed  good  hopes  now  of  getting  Abdur 
Rahman  installed  as  Ameer  in  Cabul,  when  a 
great  disaster  overtook  the  British  arms  in 
southern  Afghanistan.  General  Burrows,  in 
command  of  a  British  force  of  2,500  men,  was 
totally  defeated  by  Ayub  Khan  at  Maiwand, 
losing  very  nearly  one -half  of  his  whole  force. 
The  survivors  shut  themselves  up  behind  the 
impregnable  walls  of  Kandahar,  while  Ayub, 
exulting  in  the  easy  victory  which  he  had  gained 
over  the  hated  infidel,  was  recognized  as  lord  of 
all  the  territory  outside  the  range  of  the  cannon 
on  the  city  walls. 

THE    RELIEF    OF    KANDAHAR. 

This  defeat  led  to  the  last  great  exploit  with 
which  General  Roberts'  name  will  be  forever  as- 
sociated. *  Instead  .  of  relieving  the  garrison  at 
Kandahar  from  Quetta,  General  Stewart  and 
Lord  Roberts  decided  to  march  a  relieving  force 
from  Cabul  to  Kandahar,  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
by  the  same  road  along  which  General  Stewart 
had  fought  his  way  northward.  The  story  of 
that  expedition  is  told  very  concisely  by  General 
Roberts.  It  consisted  of  almost  exactly  10,000 
men  of  all  ranks,  with  18  guns  ;  of  these  nearly 
2,500  were  British  and  7,000  native.  Besides 
the  troops  there  were  8,000  camp  followers, 
1,500  Afghan  and  1,200  Indian  ponies,  4,500 
mules,  1,100  donkeys,  and  180  camels.  Each 
man  carried  70  rounds  of  ammunition  and  had 
130  in  reserve.  Every  man  was  a  veteran,  and 
all,  native  and  British  alike,  were  animated  by 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  general  who  had  so 
often  led  them  to  victory. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  AYUB  KHAN. 

Food  and  fuel  supply  were  the  chief  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  carrying  this  force 
of  18,000  men  and  11,000  animals  across  the 
country.  Fortunately,  however,  all  difficulties 
were  overcome,  and  the  force,  which  started  from 
Cabul  on  August  9,  reached  Kelat  on  the  23d, 
having  made  a  continuous  march  of  225  miles  in 
fourteen  days  and  136  miles  from  Ghazni  in 
eight  days.  He  had  only  lost  1  British  soldier, 
8  natives,  and  1 1  camp  followers.  The  march 
from  Kelat  to  Kandahar  was  taken  with  more 
leisure  ;  the  garrison  was  safe  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  excessive  haste.  Unfortunately,  four 
days  before  entering  the  city  General  Roberts 
was  knocked  up  with  fever,  and  being  unable  to 
sit  on  his  horse  had  to  be  carried  in  a  doolie. 

On  arriving  at  Kandahar  he  found  the  garrison 


totally  demoralized.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
General  Roberts  took  out  his  whole  force,  fell 
upon  Ayub  Khan  front  and  rear,  and  after 
somewhat  stiff  fighting  Ayub  Khan's  force  was 
shattered  inter  hopeless  ruin.  Our  loss  was  3 
British  officers  killed  and  11  wounded,  while  the 
killed  and  wounded  altogether,  natives  and 
British,  did  not  amount  to  250.  Ayub's  camp 
was  captured  and  all  his  cannon,  while  he  him- 
self fled  toward  Herat.  With  that  occasion  the 
Afghan  War  came  to  an  end.  General  Roberts 
was  made  a  G.  C.  B.  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Madras  army.  His  health  was 
much  impaired  by  his  fever,  and  he  had  to  return 
to  India  invalided. 

LORD    ROBERTS    AND    HIS    TROOPS. 

One  of  the  best  passages  in  his  book  is  that  in 
which  he  describes  his  leave-taking  from  the 
army  which  he  had  led  so  well  and  which  had  sup- 
ported him  so  splendidly.  * '  It  was  with  a  great 
feeling  of  sadness"  he  said  '*Good-by"  to  the 
men  who  had  done  so  much  for  him.  He  looked 
upon  them,  he  said,  native  and  British  alike,  '*  as 
valued  friends  ;"  and  well  he  might,  for  never 
had  a  commander  been  better  served. 

THE    queen's    LETTER. 

After  this  General  Roberts  did  much  good 
work  in  India,  reorganizing  the  army  and  ar- 
ranging for  ihe  defense  of  the  northwestern  fron- 
tier. As  a  result  he  received  from  his  sovereign 
one  of  those  innumerable  letters  by  which  her 
majesty  has  known  so  well  how  to  reward  the 
services  and  acknowledge  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  have  served  her  in  the  field.  In  October, 
1880,  he  returned  to  England,  but  before  start- 
ing the  Viceroy  summoned  him  to  Simla,  where 
this  pleasant  surprise  awaited  him.  Lord  Rob- 
erts says :  * '  Lord  Ripon  received  me  most 
kindy,  and,  to  my  great  pride  and  pleasure,  de- 
livered to  me  a  letter  from  tlie  Queen-Empress, 
written  by  her  majesty's  own  hand,  which  con- 
veyed in  the  most  gracious  terms  the  Queen's 
satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  the  service 
intrusted  to  me  had  been  performed,  thanks  to 
*  the  brave  officers  and  men  under  my  command,' 
sorrow  '  for  those  of  her  gallant  soldiers  who  fell 
for  Queen  and  country,'  and  anxiety  for  the 
wounded." 

Lord  Roberts  is  a  quiet,  keen,  cool  observer — 
something  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier. 
This  is  shown  by  the  chapter  in  his  book  in 
which  he  sums  up  the  lessons  of  the  mutiny — a 
valuable  state  paper,  worthy  to  be  had  in  re- 
membrance by  all  those  who  were  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  empire. 


THE   PERILOUS   POSITION   OF  ENGLAND, 


BY  W.  T.   STEAD. 


TWO  years  ago  I  raade  a  somewhat  audacious 
attempt  to  forecast  the  probable  course  of 
events  as  respects  British  public  affairs.  Read- 
ing that  survey  to-day,  I  am  almost  appalled  at 
the  accuracy  with  which  1  foreshadowed  every- 
thing that  has  now  befallen  us.  In  a  few  plain- 
spoken  paragraphs  I  set  out  as  clearly  and  as 
precisely  as  I  could  what  I  thought  would  hap- 
pen. I  pointed  to  the  collapse  of  the  Liberal 
party,  the  break -down  of  the  army,  and  the  dan- 
ger to  industrial  supremacy  involved  in  the  com- 
petition of  Germany  and  America.  We  stand 
nearer  to  each  of  those  perils  to-day,  and  their 
existence  is  no  longer  denied  even  by  the  great- 
est of  optimists.  But  I  need  not  insist  upon  the 
first  and  third  dangers,  although  the  condition  of 
the  Liberal  party  at  this  moment  is  even  more 
hopeless  than  it  was  in  1898.  1  will  only  quote 
what  I  said  about  the  army.  Pointing  out  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  world,  I 
wrote  : 

If  we  are  to  retain  and  maintain  our  position  in  the 
world,  we  must  promptly  and  decisively  readjust  our 
policy  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  times.  The 
most  obvious  fact  of  the  political  situation  abroad  is 
that  while  the  empire  stands  in  a  position  of  splendid 
isolation,  our  military  system  has  broken  down.  It  has 
never  been  readjusted  to  the  expansion,  territorial  and 
otherwise,  which  has  taken  place.  It  is  admittedly  in- 
adequate to  our  needs,  almost  as  inadequate  as  was  the 
navy  before  1884.  If  there  is  not  strenuous  national  en- 
deavor to  provide  remedies  by  constant  and  strenuous 
action,  the  historian  of  the  future  will  have  to  summa- 
rize the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  British  em- 
pire in  three  pregnant  words— suicide  from  imbecility. 

DISARMED    ALBION. 

These  anticipations  were  derided  as  jeremiads  ; 
but  who  is  there  who  does  not  recognize  that  I 
understated  rather  than  overstated  the  danger  of 
the  case  ?  What  is  the  position  in  which  we 
stand  to-day  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely  worse  than  the 
gloomiest  pessimist  would  have  dreamed  of  pre- 
dicting two  years  ago  ?  We  are  still  in  a  condi 
tion  of  isolation  as  complete  as  we  were  in  1898  ; 
but  instead  of  having  strengthened  our  army  we 
havQ  practically  destroyed  it.  For  the  whole  of 
the  present  year  the  British  army  is  practically 
as  useless  for  the  defense  of  our  shores  as  if 
every  available  man  were  locked  up  with  General 
White  in  Ladysmith. 

South  Africa,  indeed,  has  become  a  huge  Lady- 
smith,  in  which  our  troops  and  all  our  generals 


are  practically  prisoners  of  war,  and  that-  at  a 
time  when  the  feeling  against  us  on  the  continent 
has  risen  to  a  height  hitherto  without  parallel. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  regular  army  that  has  been  in- 
terned in  South  Africa.  We  are  busy,  amid  in- 
finite ululations  of  self-satisfied  conceit,  in  pulling 
to  pieces  with  both  hands  the  only  two  remaining 
forces  which  we  have  to  guard  our  shores  against 
a  foreign  invasion.  The  militia,  already  20,000 
below  its  nominal  strength,  is  being  depleted  to 
provide  garrisons  for  our  Mediterranean  for- 
tresses, while  the  backbone  is  being  taken  out  of 
all  the  most  eflBcient  corps  of  volunteers  by  sum- 
moning their  most  accive  members  to  volunteer 
for  service  in  Africa.  Ten  thousand  yeomanry 
are  being  scraped  together  in  order  that  the  last 
remnant  of  a  regular  mounted  force  may  be  taken 
away  from  England,  while  we  are  so  completely 
denuded  of  artillery  that  we  are  even  removing 
the  4. 7 -inch  guns  from  our  coast  fortifications  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  artillery  in  Africa.  Tn 
view  of  the  continental  situation  it  is  a  clear  case 
of  imperial  felo-de-se.  The  empire,  stripped  of 
its  armor,  has  its  hands  tied  behind  its  back  and 
its  bare  throat  exposed  ,to  the  keen  knife  of  its 
bitterest  enemies. 

A  PROPHECY    OF    DOOM. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  peril  which  we  are  confronting  with 
such  a  light  heart,  remarked  : 

Our  imperialists  had  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
mistaking  vast  possessions  for  strength,  vast  claims  for 
practical  possessions,  and  self-interest  for  solid  rights. 
If  those  people  would  persist,  in  blind  defiance  of  facts, 
in  regarding  the  assertion  of  realities  as  mere  wind  and 
disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  the  civilized  world 
against  the  arrogant  assertion  of  paramountrights,  we 
might  indeed  see  a  catastrophe  such  as  had  never  be- 
fallen these  islands  since  the  present  dynasty  succeeded 
to  that  of  the  Stuarts. 

Unless  there  is  an  immediate  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  sober  and  serious  citizens,  this  catas- 
trophe very  shortly  may  not  be  spoken  of  as  a 
mere  possibility.  It  may  overwhelm  us  before 
niidsun\mer. 

LONDON    IN    PERIL. 

Hitherto  our  imperial  defense  has  had  a  very 
slender  margin  of  security  ;  but  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  principle  has  been  recognized 
by  both  parties,  on  the  adviceof  the  responsible 
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military  authorities,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  empire  to  make  mili- 
tary provision  against  a  sudden  predatory  raid 
on  London.  Parliament  has  accepted  this  policy 
and  has  repeatedly  voted  sums — inadequate,  per- 
haps, but  nevertheless  suflBcient  to  aflSrm  the 
principle — for  providing  a  series  of  fortified 
stations  and  military  depots  which  would  en- 
circle London  with  a  rough-and-ready  system 
of  defenses  should  an  army  be  landed  on  our 
shores.  Although  Lord  Wolseley  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  if  the  French  once  landed 
100,000  men  on  our  south  coast  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  them  reacliing  London,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
100,000  men  across  the  channel  before  our  fleet 
could  interfere  with  the  operation  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  secure  us  against  the  danger  of  the  ar- 
rival of  so  large  a  force.  But  if,  with  our  regu- 
lar army  at  home,  we  could  not  protect  London 
against  a  French  army  of  100,000,  it  is  a  mere 
rule-of-three  proposition  that  with  all  our  troops 
locked  up  in  South  Africa  we  are  in  a  worse 
position  to  defend  the  capital  against  a  raid  of 
50,000  men.  It  is  this  danger  we  are  blindly 
and  recklessly  incurring. 

A    POSSIBLE    FORAY    FROM    FRANCE. 

In  discussing  this  question  I  do  not  go  one 
single  step  beyond  the  position  which  has  been 
taken  up  by  all  competent  military  authorities 
and  successive  administfations.  It  is  regarded 
as  an  axiom  that  the  channel  fleet  cannot  be  per- 
manently stationed  in  the  channel  without  fatally 
impairing  the  mobility  of  our  navy,  which  is 
half  its  strength.  If  the  channel  fleet  were  lured 
away  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  French  have 
ample  transport  to  convey  50,000  men  with  ade- 
quate artillery  across  the  channel  in  twenty- four 
hours.  Further,  it  does  not  require  military 
authorities  to  teach  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
street  that  a  compact  field  force  of  50,000  men, 
with  a  large  park  of  quick-firing  guns,  would 
simply  make  mince -meat  of  any  force  that  we 
could  put  against  it  that  was  not  provided  with 
artillery.  If  even  the  Boers  can  best  us  with 
guns,  dare  we  venture  to  believe  that  we  can 
hold  our  own  against  the  PVench  ?  What  would 
happen  would  be  that  every  available  man  of  our 
broken-up  militia  and  our  decapitated  volunteers 
would  be  hurried  to  the  front  to  defend  as  best  they 
could  the  hills  to  the  south  of  London.  According 
to  the  plans  of  the  War  Office,  they  ought  to  find 
there  depots  adequately  provided  with  trenching 
tools,  guns,  and  all  the  material  for  defending  the 
capital.  In  reality  they  will  find  none  of  such 
things.  The  result  is  that  from  the  military  point 
of  view  it  is  almost  as   certain  as   a  proposition 


in  Euclid  that  if  such  a  force  were  once  landed  it 
would  make  its  way  to  London.  Supposing 
that  it  could  reach  Woolwich  and  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  arsenal  for  only  a  single  day,  a  far 
more  deadly  blow  would  be  struck  against  the 
efficiency  of  the  empire  than  if  they  had  captured 
an  army  in  the  field  or  destroyed  the  channel 
fleet.  For  Woolwich  is  our  only  arsenal,  and  its 
destruction  would  strike  us  in  our  most  vulner- 
able point. 

OUR    ONLY    ARSENAL. 

This  suggestion  as  to  Woolwich  arsenal  being 
the  objective  of  an  invading  force,  which  would 
be  sacrificed  without  hesitation  in  order  to  attain 
so  great  an  end,  is  no  new  idea.  Marshal  von 
Wrangel,  the  father  of  the  Prussian  army, 
always  used  to  say  that  if  ever  England  found 
itself  at  war  with  Germany,  the  first  intimation 
which  the  English  would  have  that  they  were  at 
war  with  Germany  would  be  to  read  in  the  morn- 
ing newspapers,  side  by  side  with  the  declaration 
of  war  at  midnight  at  Berlin,  the  news  that  Wool- 
wich arsenal  was  in  flames. 

The  way  in  which  the  German  general  pro- 
posed to  effect  this  end  differed  considerably 
from  the  predatory  raid  which  we  are  contem- 
plating from  France  ;  but  that  was  only  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  German  seaports  do  not  lie  so 
convenient  for  preparing  the  descent  of  a  raid  as 
the  French  ports  in  the  channel.  The  essential 
point  was  that  Marshal  von  Wrangel  contem- 
plated a  crushing  blow  at  Woolwich  as  the  open- 
ing move  in  a  war  against  England,  and  that  to 
attain  that  end  he  did  not  in  the  least  hesitate  at 
sacrificing  all  the  troops  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  so  coveted  an  object.  Besides, 
the  sacrifice  would  only  mean  that  they  would  be 
taken  prisoners  of  war,  and  would  return  home 
safe  when  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

WHAT    ABOUT    THE    FLEET? 

Those  who  refuse  to  listen  to  any  warning  re- 
ply that  we  can  rely  upon  the  fleet.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  disposed  to  minimize  the  value  of  the 
fleet.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  fleet  our  position  at  present  would  be  even 
more  critical  than  it  is.  What  our  supreme 
navy  can  do  is  not  to  guarantee  us  against  a 
predatory  raid,  but  to  render  abortive  any  scheme 
for  the  conquest  of  England  by  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  invading  army  to  maintain  its 
communications  with  its  base  in  France  or  to 
provide  for  its  safe  retreat. 

According  to  the  familiar  saying  of  Moltke, 
the  German  staff  had  a  hundred  excellent  plans 
for  landing  an  army  in  England,  but  he  had 
never  been  able  to  discover  one  for  getting  it  out 
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of  the  country  after  it  had  been  landed  ;  and 
that  is  true  so  long  as  our  fleet  is  supreme  on  the 
seas.  But  the  danger  which  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  Mr. 
Stanhope  (former  secretary  of  war),  as  well  as 
the  heads  of  the  War  Office,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  have  agreed  in  regarding  as  a  possibility 
against  which  due  precaution  should  be  taken,  is 
the  sudden  descent  upon  our  coast  of  a  mobile 
force,  strong  in  artillery,  which  would  make  a 
rush  for  London,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
after  it  had  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  wrought 
such  havoc  as  it  could  in  the  capital,  every  man 
of  the  force  would  be  taken  prisoner.  It  is  a 
superior  Jameson's  raid  we  have  to  fear,  against 
w^hich  we  have  taken  no  adequate  precautions. 

THE    CHANCES    OF    A    WAR    WITH    FRANCE. 

The  French,  it  is  airily  said,  would  never  risk 
the  loss  of  their  fleet,  even  although  they  were 
lured  to  destruction  by  the  bait  of  a  helpless 
London.  Those  who  say  so  forget  one  or  two 
things.  First,  that  the  French  are  quite  as  capa- 
ble of  under-estimating  the  fighting  force  ot  the 
British  fleet  as  our  sapient  authorities,  journalis- 
tic and  otherwise,  were  of  under-estimating  the 
fighting  force  of  the  Boers.  Secondly,  that  if 
the  French  were  convinced  that  their  fleet  could 
not  face  ours  in  the  open  sea,  they  would  shut  it 
up  in  their  fortified  harbors,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  adequate  military  force,  we  could 
not  possibly  attack. 

A  third  point  which  people  seem  to  forget  is 
that  France  is  quite  as  capable  as  ourselves  of 
going  mad.  Every  one  admits  that  if  Lord 
Kitchener  had  not  acted  with  immense  tact  in  his 
dealings  with  Major  Marchand,  a  single  shot  fired 
at  Fashoda  would  have  precipitated  war  in  Eu- 
rope, no  matter  how  unprepared  the  French  were 
for  that  eventuality.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  another 
complication  arising,  let  us  say,  out  of  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  or  some  incident  in  Delagoa 
Bay  might  precipitate  war,  sorely  against  the 
better  judgment  of  all  the  sane  and  sober  people 
in  France.  In  such  a  case  the  French  have  made 
no  secret  of  their  belief  that  a  descent  such  as  we 
have  suggested  would  be  their  most  effective 
weapon  of  offense  against  us. 

THE  OERMAK  CHALLENGE  TO  NAVAL  SUPREMACY. 

It  is  precisely  on  this  question  of  the  fleet  that 
I  am  filled  with  the  gravest  alarm,  and  that  not 
without  cause.  Two  years  ago,  in  surveying  the 
possible  dangers  of  the  future,  I  alluded  to  the 
determination  of  Germany  to  strengthen  her 
fleet,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  believe  that  it 
would  enter  into  the  head  of  the  German  Em- 
peror deliberately  to  challenge  the  naval  suprem- 


acy of  Great  Britain.  That  I  regarded  as 
unassailable.  It  was  certainly  not  challenged 
by  the  naval  programme  which  the  Emperor  had 
just  introduced  as  the  corollary  of  the  seizure  of 
Kiao-Chau. 

But  alas  !  how  changed  is  the  situation  to- 
day !  We  have,  as  the  new  year's  message  of 
the  German  Emperor,  a  declaration  which  rings 
throughout  the  world  that  as  his  grandfather 
made  the  German  army  supreme  on  land,  it  is 
his  determination  to  create  an  equally  supreme 
navy.  This  speech,  following  as  it  does  the 
debate  upon  the  naval  programme  introduced  by 
Herr  von  Bulow  for  doubling  the  German  navy 
in  the  next  twenty  years,  is  a  plain  and  unmis- 
takable intimation  that  Germany  intends  to  chal- 
lenge* our  dominioif  on  the  seas.  The  German 
Emperor  is  quite  enough  of  an  Englishman  to 
realize  that  in  sea  power  lies  the  secret  of  empire, 
and  as  he  is  determined  to  have  a  colonial  em- 
pire, he  is  equally  determined  not  to  hold  that 
empire  by  sufferance  of  Great  Britain.  There- 
fore the  moment  he  returned  from  his  visit  to 
Windsor  and  Sandringham  he  launched  his  new 
naval  programme,  which  was  frankly  declared 
in  the  Reichstag  to  be  aimed  directly  at  England. 

It  will  Ue  accepted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  German  people  on  the  wave  of  an ti- British 
feeling  roused  by  our  war  in  South  Africa. 
How  intense  that  feeling  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the 
Koelnische  Zeitung,  which  deprecates  the  unbri- 
dled expression  of  hostility  to  England,  can  only 
bring  itself  to  say  that  ' '  until  the  proposal  to 
double  the  strength  of  the  fleet  has  been  carried 
out  the  conflict  with  England  must  be  carefully 
avoided.''  'In  other  words,  the  fleet  is  to  be 
doubled  in  order  that  that  conflict  can  be  sought 
and  Germany  installed  in  the  place  of  England 
as  mistress  of  the  seas. 

WHAT    THE    FRENCH    ARE    THINKING. 

This  is  serious  enough,  but  for  the  immediate 
moment  it  is  less  serious  than  deductions  which 
the  Chauvinists  of  France  are  drawing  from  our 
reverses  in  the  Transvaal  as  to  the  possibility  of 
successfully  challenging  English  naval  supremacy. 
In  the  new  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revtie  there 
occurs  a  very  significant  passage  in  the  chronique 
for  the  month  which  confirms  our  worst  misgiv- 
ings on  this  subject.  The  writer,  like  every 
other  European  observer,  regards  the  present 
war  as  undertaken  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the 
catspaw  of  the  financiers.  '■  '■  These  people,"  says 
the  writer,  * '  have  let  loose  the  war  not  with  a 
light  heart,  but  with  a  single  eye  to  the  opera- 
tions on  the  stock  exchange.  To  that  end  they 
have  endangered  their  country  Lnd  exposed  the 
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empire  to  infinite  damage  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind." 

The  writer  tlien  proceeds  to  say  that  judging 
from  what  has  happened  to  the  English  army,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  question,  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  English  navy  put  to  the  test  might 
prove  equally  wortliless  ?  Without  doubt  it  is 
more  numerous,  but  so  was  the  English  army  in 
the  Transvaal.  Even  in  this  campaign  the  ma- 
rine artillery  have  given  many  proofs  of  their  ex- 
treme weakness.      This  French  writer  continues  :- 

The  oflBcers  are  reared  upon  traditions  which  are 
not  worth  as  much  as  ours,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  the  numl>er  of  the  personnel  the 
effectives  of  our  fleet  are  twice  as  numerous  as 
those  of  Great  Britain.  In  brief,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  French  patriotism,  excited  a'nd  raised  above  itself, 
like  that  of  the  Boers,  would  have  chances  of  victory 
as  good  as  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  have  had  ujwn 
land.  This  I  Ijelieve  sincerely,  and  1  am  convinced  of 
it  more  and  more  by  everything  that  I  know  and  by 
all  that  I  read. 

Cassandra's  justification. 

If  such  a  conviction  as  this  gains  possession  of 
the  excitable  French  mind,  we  do  not  need  to 
go  further  back  than  the  history  of  tlit?  last  three 
months  to  see  that  there  would  not  be  more  than 
the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  between 
us  and  a  war  with  France  if  any  incident  arose 
which  kindled  popular  passion  on  either  side  of 
the  channel.  I  loathe  and  detest  having  to  re- 
peat this  warning  note  in  the  hearing  of  my 
countrymen  ;  but  while  ihe  ears  of  our  rulers  are 
so  deaf  tliat  they  will  not  hear  and  their  eyes  so 
blind  that  they  will  not  see  or  understand  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  what  is  to  be  done  but 
to  continue  to  repeat,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, the  unheeded  warnings,  the  justice  of  which 
is  being  verified  day  by  day  ?  Nay,  have  not 
the  results  in  South  Africa  far  exceeded  the 
very  worst  the  greatest  alarmists  ever  ventured 
to  foreshadow  as  a  possible  consequence  of  our 
national  crime  ?  Nemesis  has  us  by  the  heel 
indeed  when  in  one  single  week  three  of  our 
best  generals,  with  the  flower  of  the  British  army 
under  their  command,  have  had  to  retreat  with 
heavy  loss  after  three  pitched  battles  with  the 
peasants  of  the  Dutch  republics. 

THE    DEFEATS    OF    GATACRE    AND    METFIUEN. 

The  defeat  of  General  (jatacre  at  Stormberg, 
where  under  guidance  of  a  chance  policeman  he 
marched  his  troops  into  an  impossible  position, 
from  which  they  only  emerged  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  1,000  men,  600  of  whom  went  as  prisqn- 
ers  to  Pretoria,  was  ascribed  by  him  to  ill-luck, 
but  by  the  Boers  to  the  manifest  finger  of  God. 
Lord  Methuen,  after  having  in  three  successive 


engagements  dislodged  the  Boers  from  the  posi- 
tions which  they  had  taken  up  to  retard  his  ad- 
vance on  Kimberley,  delivered  what  he  hoped 
would  be  a  linal  assault  on  the  Dutch  trenches  at 
Magersfontein  After  spending  Sunday  in  can- 
nonading the  Boer  positions  he  launched  his  men 
in  the  early  dawn  on  Monday  against  the  lines  of 
the  enemy.  The  Highland  Brigade,  marching 
in  close  ranks  in  quarter  column,  pivssed  eagerly 
to  the  point  where  they  expected  to  deliver  their 
attack. 

Suddenly  the  Boer  trenches,  concealed  by  foli- 
age, blazed  with  fire.  A  continuous  storm  of 
bullets  swept  across  tlie  plain,  and  in  one  minute 
650  of  the  Highlanders  under  General  Wauchope 
lay  dead  or  dying  on  the  veldt.  General  Wau- 
chope himself  was  killed,  and  in  that  fatal  mo- 
ment the  issue  of  the  battle  was  decided.  Re- 
peated attempts  were  made  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  but  without  success.  When 
the  sun  set  Lord  Methuen,  who  had  lost  about 
1,000  men,  fell  back  upon  his  position  on  the 
Modder  River. 

buller's  reverse. 

The  humiliating  reverse  at  Stormberg  and  the 
decisive  check  at  Magersfontein  only  intensified 
the  longing  of  the  war  party  to  hear  good  news 
from  Buller.  That  general,  instead  of  carrying 
out  his  original  plan  of  campaign  of  massing  an 
overwhelming  force  in  Cape  Colony  and  march- 
ing directly  to  the  heart  of  the  republics,  had 
been  induced,  possibly  for  political  reasons,  to 
split  up  his  command  and  to  undertake  person- 
ally the  relief  of  Lady  smith.  As  he  advanced 
the  Boers  fell  back  to  the  Tugela,  which,  accord- 
ing to  General  Buller,  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  advanced  position  which  we  should  have 
attempted  to  hold  in  Natal. 

Everybody  believed  in  Buller.  He  was  ex- 
perienced in  African  warfare.  He  knew  and  did 
not  underestimate  his  enemy.  Only  sixteen  miles 
from  the  Tugela  was  a  garrison  which  it  was 
hoped  would  not  fail  to  attack  the  Boers  in  the 
rear  when  Buller  was  engaging  them  in  front. 
In  order  to  whet  anticipation  of  victory  a  report 
was  circulated  that  Ladysmith  had  been  relieved 
and  thousands  of  Boers  made  prisoners. 

Such  were  the  foolish  delusions  with  which  the 
British  public  lulled  itself  to  sleep  on  the  night  of 
Friday,  the  17th.  The  turn  of  the  tide,  it  was 
believed,  had  come,  and  a  brilliant  and  decisive 
victory  on  the  Tugela  would  efface  all  the  painful 
memories  of  the  defeats  of  Gatacre  and  Methuen. 
When  we  opened  our  eyes  on  Saturday  morning 
we  knew  the  facts.  General  Buller  had  made 
his  long- threatened  attack,  and  had  failed  more 
completely  than  either  Gatacre  or  Methuen.     He 
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had  chosen  his  own  time  and  his  own  place.  He 
had  under  his  command  all  the  men  and  all  the 
guns  which  he  considered  necessary,  and  he 
flung  them  at  the  Dutch  position,  only  to  recoil 
broken  and  spent  like  a  wave  which  has  hurled 
itself  against  the  rocks  which  guard  our  native 
land.  He  had  lost  over  1,000  men  and  11  guns. 
He  made  absolutely  no  impression  upon  the  Boer 
position,  which  remained  impervious  and  impreg- 
nable after  as  before  his  assault. 

NEMESIS  ! 

Since  the  French  started  for  Berlin  to  find 
themselves  at  Sedan,  no  nation  lids  ever  gone 
into  a  war  with  such  braggart  confidence  to  ex- 
perience so  cruel  a  disillusion.  And  the  worst 
of  It  was  that  in  their  secret  hearts  even  the 
most  passionate  advocates  of  the  war  could  not 
altogether  silence  the  still,  small  voice  which 
told  us  that  it  served  us  right. 

But  having  entered  upon  a  course  of  wrong- 
doing and  committed  themselves  to  a  wanton, 
unnecessary,  and  criminal  war,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  our  rulers,  with  their  aiders  and 
abettors  in  the  press  and  in  the  so-called  oppo- 
sition, would  consent  to  accept  even  such  a  series 
of  defeats  as  the  condemnation  of  that  tribunal 
to  whose  verdict  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  confidently 
appealed.  Instead  of  repenting,  confessing  their 
sins,  and  attempting  to  make  reparation  for  their 
wrong-doing,  they  merely  determined  to  strug- 
gle forward  more  madly  than  ever  in  their  ap- 
pointed course. 

More  troops  were  ordered  to  be  sent  out.  The 
colonies  were  summoned  to  send  additional  reen- 
forcements  ;  10,000  yeomanry  cavalry  were  to  be 
raised  at  home  and  dispatched  in  hot  haste.  Our 
last  reserves  were  called  out.  Further  drafts 
were  made  upon  the  militia,  and  worst  of  all  an 
appeal  was  made  to  60  volunteer  rifle  corps  to 
raise  each  6  officers  and  110  men  to  volunteer 
for  service  in  South  Africa,  where  they  would 
be  attached  to  the  regiments  in  the  field. 

Then  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  all 
our  previous  preparations  had  been  mistaken 
and  that  we  had  erred  in  every  respect,  even  in 
the  choice  of  officers,  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener  were  dispatched  to  take  over  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  business.  These  measures 
were  hailed  with  acclamation  as  indicating  our 
unalterable  resolve  to  **  put  the  thing  through." 

A   COMPETENT   WITNESS.  . 

Meanwhile  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war  gave 
no  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  Lord  Rob- 
erts and  Lord  Methuen  would  find  their  task  ma- 
terially improved  by  the  addition  of  the  yeoman- 
ry,  Tolmiteers,   and  colonial  contingents.     By 


rare  good  fortune  there  happens  to  be  among  the 
innumerable  Englishmen  in  South  Africa  one 
who  has  an  eye  to  see  and  a  pen  to  write,  who 
has  access  to  the  columns  of  the  London  press. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  an  officer  in  the  army 
who  has  seen  service  both  on  the  northwest  fron- 
tier of  India  and  in  Lord  Kitchener's  campaign, 
which  he  has 'described  so  admirably  in  his  book, 
<'The  River  War."  Mr.  Churchill  was  captured 
by  the  Boers  when  the  disaster  occurred  to  the 
armored  train  near  Estcourt.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner to  Pretoria,  whence  after  a  time  he  made 
his  escape  and  rejoined  the  British  forces.  He 
had,  therefore,  unequaled  opportunities  of  know- 
in?  how  things  stand  in  the  Transvaal.  Now 
what  is  it  he  says  ? 

BRITON    VERSUS    BOER VERDICT. 

He  says  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  bur- 
den of  the  war  rests  heavy  on  the  Boers,  that 
they  are  suffering  particularly  from  the  loss  of 
horses,  but  that  their  losses  in  men  have  been 
comparatively  slight.  He  does  not  consider  that, 
including  all  those  who  are  down  from  disease, 
they  have  lost  more  than  2,000  men  since  the 
war  began.  We  have  lost  7,000,  not  including 
those  who  are  down  with  disease,  and  whose 
number^  are  never  estimated.  He  tells  us,  fur- 
ther, that  in  his  estimation  one  Boer  fighting  in 
his  own  country  in  his  own  way  is  a  match  for 
from  three  to  five  British  soldiers — an  estimate 
which  is  not  very  far  below  the  standard  which 
the  Boers  themselves  have  always  maintained 
was  correct. 

The  net  result  of  three  months'  fighting,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  verify,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
shrewd  and  experienced  observer,  the  estimate  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Boer  to  the  Briton,  which 
was  hitherto  regarded  as  the  supreme  instance  of 
the  ignorant  insolence  of  our  foes.  Further, 
Mr.  Churchill  thinks  that  we  shall  need  250,000 
men  before  we  can  '*put  the  thing  through,"  an 
estimate  which  may  be  commended  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  quite  sure  we  shall  muddle  through 
somehow,  although  it  would  probably  tax  their 
wit  to  explain  where  the  extra  100,000  are  to 
come  from  or  how  they  are  to  be  fed,  and  what 
transport  is  to  be  employed  when  we  get  them  to 
South  Africa. 

WHAT  MEN  THEY  ARE,  THESE  BOERS  1 

Mr.  Churchill's  letter  describing  his  experi- 
ences after  his  capture  by  the  Boers  raises  him 
at  once  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
Nothing  that  Forbes  or  Russell  ever  wrote  was 
better  than  his  description  of  the  first  night 
which  he  spent  in  the  Boer  camp.  He  was  im- 
mensely   surprised  by  the  discovery  that  the 
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Boers  treated  him  with  the  utmost  humanity,  for 
as* he  says  :  *'  I  had  read  much  of  the  literature 
of  this  land  of  lies,  and  fully  expected  every 
hardship  and  indignity.*'  ''Land  of  lies"  is 
good.  If  the  devil  be  the  father  of  lies,  he 
would  certainly  find  himself  in  the  heart  of  his 
family  in  South  Africa.  But  here,  at  last,  is 
one  man  who  can  speak  the  truth,  and  this  is 
what  he  tells  us  : 

What  men  they  were,  these  Boers  !  I  thought  of 
them  as  I  had  seen  them  in  the  morning  riding  forward 
through  the  rain — thousands  of  independent  riflemen, 
thinking  for  themselves,  possessed  of  beautiful  weapons, 
led  with  skill,  living  as  they  rode  without  commissariat 
or  transport  or  ammunition  column,  moving  like  the 
wind,  and  supported  by  iron  constitutions  and  a  stern, 
hard  Old  Testament  God  who  should  surely  smite  the 
Amalekites  hip  and  thigh.  And  then,  above  the  rain- 
storm that  beat  loudly  on  the  corrugated  iron,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  chant.  The  Boers  were  singing  their 
evening  psalm,  and  the  menacing  notes— more  full  of 
indignant  war  than  love  and  mercy — struck  a  chill  into 
my  heart,  so  that  I  thought  aft^r  all  that  the  war  was 
unjust,  that  the  Boers  were  better  men  than  we,  that 
Heaven  was  against  us,  that  Ladysmith,  Mafeking,  and 
Kimberley  would  fall,  that  the  Estcourt  garrison  would 
perish,  that  foreign  powers  would  intervene,  that  we 
should  lose  South  Africa,  and  that  that  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  So  for  the  time  I  despaired  of  the 
empire  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  morning  sun— all  the  brighter 
after  the  rain-storms,  all  the  warmer  after  the  chills — 
struck  in  through  the  windows  that  things  reassumed 
their  true  colors  and  proportions. 

Nous  verrons  I  But  unless  we  repent  I  should 
back  Mr.  Churchill's  evening  meditations  against 
his  morning  reflections. 

THE    DANGER    AT    DELAGOA    BAY. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  shall  not 
beat  the  Boers  by  fighting.  All  than  we  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  wear  them  out  by  sheer  starva- 
tion, and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  continually  increasing  demand  for 
the  closing  of  the  Boers'  back  door  at  Delagoa 
Bay.  This,  however,  is  much  easier  said  than 
done,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  attempt  to 
close  it  without  violating  international  law  may 
raise  questions  which  will  bring  the  European 
powers  into  the  field.  Already  we  have  seized  a 
German  East  African  steamer,  the  Bundesrath^ 
as  it  was  approaching  Delagoa  Bay,  and  have 
carried  it  off  to  Durban,  because  it  had  on  board 
tliree  German  officers  and  twenty  men  in  khaki 
uniform,  wlio,  the  captors  believed,  were  going 
to  join  the  Boers. 

The  Germans  are  of  course  very  irate  as  to 
this  seizure  of  a  vessel  under  the  German  flag, 
and  it  is  diflBcult  for  us,  in  view  of  the  protests 
which  we  raised  against  the  captured  Confederate 
envoys  on  board  the  Trent^  not  to  sympathize 
largely  with  the  German   protest.     Some  very 


nice  questions  of  international  law  will  be  raised 
before  we  succeed  in  excluding  either  volunteers 
or  breadstuffs  from  the  Portuguese  port.  In  the 
case  of  breadstuffs  we  can  only  prevent  their  im- 
portation by  abandoning  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished  principles — namely,  that  breadstuffs  were 
not  to  be  seized  when  intended  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  civil  population.  But  so  great  is  the 
frenzy  of  the  moment  that  our  government 
seems  capable  of  abandoning  every  principle  in 
order  to  strengthen  infinitesimally  the  force  with 
which  it  strikes  the  heart  of  the  Transvaal. 

AN    OPPOSITION    THAT    DARE    NOT    OPPOSE. 

While  our  empire  is  staggering  with  drunken 
steps  down  the  steep  and  bloody  path  which  leads  . 
to  the  abyss,  the  voice  of  protest  at  home  is  al- 
most silenced.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  dumb, 
Mr.  Morley  makes  no  sound,  Mr.  Courtney  is  as 
silent  as  the  rest.  Those  Liberals  who  do  speak, 
like  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  affirm  as  strongly  as  any  members  of 
the  administration  the  necessity  of  *  •  putting  tlie 
thing  through. " 

A  small  remnant  alone  keeps  up  with  courage 
and  resolution  the  demand  that  the  war  should 
be  brought  to  a  close  at  once  by  a  prompt  confes- 
sion of  our  sins  and  an  offer  to  make  compensa- 
tion. Mr.  Silas  Hocking  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  summoning  a  conference  of  those  who  are 
against  the  war  ;  but  at  present,  although  there 
is  a  widespread  sentiment  among  the  dumb 
classes  of  the  community  in  favor  of  stopping  the 
war,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Hocking's 
conference  or  the  efforts  of  his  allies  will  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  efforts  which  the  govern- 
ment is  making  to  prosecute  the  war.  Already 
the  children  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  declar- 
ing that  the  responsibility  for  the  war  and  for  its 
consequent  disasters  rests  upon  the  head  of  those 
who  protested  against  the  enterprise  upon  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  entered  with  such  a  light  heart. 
We  encouraged  the  Boers,  it  is  said,  to  believe 
that  England  would  not  fight. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  too  frequent- 
ly repeated  th^t  if  we  had  only  had  more  courage 
and  confidence,  and  been  able  to  assure  the  Boei*s 
that  we  were  strong  enough  to  keep  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain within  the  bouilds  of  reason,  there  would 
have  been  no  ultimatum  and  there  would  have 
been  no  war.  It  was  only  when  those  of  us  who 
protested  against  the  war  had  to  regretfully  in- 
form President  Kriiger  that  there  existed  no 
group  or  party  in  England  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Chamberlain  making  war  if  he  once  de- 
cided upon  it,  that  the  Boers  gave  up  all  hope  of 
a  pacific  settlement  and  launched  the  ultimatum 
which  began  the  war. 
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THE    SEQUEL rNIVERSAL    CONSCRIPTION. 

So  far  from  the  efforts  of  those  who  protested 
against  the  war  being  directed  to  weakening  the 
arnaed  strength  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  its  influence  will  be  thrown  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  not  those 
of  us  who  are  derided  as  idiots,  as  peace-at-any- 
price  men,  who  under-estimate  the  need  of  plac- 
ing our  empire  in  an  adequate  posture  of  defense. 
What  we  say  is  that  the  war  in  South  Africa 
should  be  stopped  because  it  is  initially  unjust, 
and  that  as  a  nation  we  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  be  just  and  fear  not.  And,  further, 
we  see  that  if  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  dare 
to  be  just,  the  sooner  we  make  ourselves  so  the 
better  ;  and  in  view  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
criminal  recklessness  of  our  ministers  has  in- 
volved us,  it  will  be  suicide  not  to  take  imme- 
diate measures  to  at  least  safeguard  our  capital 
from  the  danger  of  a  sudden  deadly  foray. 

It  seems  but  too  likely  that  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  in  some  form  or  another  will  be  the 
inevitable  sequel  to  this  unhappy  war,  and  all 
that  we  can  hope  for  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
principle  of  compulsion  is  applied  on  a  Swiss 
rather  than  a  German  basis.  It  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  declared  once  for  all  that  we  who  ob- 
ject to  the  war  have  done  nothing  whatever  to 
limit  the  purchase  of  a  single  gun  or  the  raising 
of  a  single  soldier.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  from  our  camp  that  there  has  been  con- 
stantly heard  a  warning  voice  as  to  the  need  for 
greater  preparations  than  those  which  ministers 
undertook  and  which  at  this  moment  they  are 
willing  to  put  in  hand. 

A   WARNING   PRECEDENT. 

One  word  more  on  this  subject.  It  is  true 
that  nearly  all  Parliamentary  leaders  on  both  sides 
are  hopelessly  and  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  war.  It  is  therefore  assumed 
by  some  that  nothing  possibly  can  happen  which 
would  render  a  pacific  settlement  possible.  Those 
who  say  so  forget  what  happened  in  France  in 
1871.  The  men  of  the  Third  Republic  differed 
endlessly  among  themselves  ;  but  one  thing  they 
agreed  upon,  and  that  was  in  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  whole  imperialist  crew  who  were  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  war.  It  is  by  no  means 
beyond  the  range  of  an  ordinary  imagination  to 
see  how  a  combination  of  foreign  war  and  domes- 
tic revolution  would  make  as  clean  a  sweep  of  the 
present  governing  classes  in  England  as  the  men 
of  the  Fourth  September  made  of  the  Bonapart- 
ists  in  France. 


We  have  had  humiliation  after  humiliation, 
but  it  would  not  seem  that  the  proud  spirit  oif 
our  jingoes  is  yet  sufficiently  abased  to  induce 
them  to  tolerate  any  suggestion  that  we  should 
in  a  day  of  national  humiliation  give  expression 
to  our  sorrow  for  the  sins  which  have  brought 
upon  us  as  a  natural  retribution  the  miseries  which 
we  are  at  present  enduring.  Among  the  innu- 
merable letters  which  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  day  of  humiliation,  none 
sounds  so  true  a  note  and  touches  so  directly  the 
core  of  the  question  as  that  written  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Clarke,  who  deprecates  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  would  only  provoke  a 
mischievous  and  most  unseemly  controversy  : 

The  mere  suggestion  has  produced  a  correspondence 
in  which  those  who  minister  in  Christ's  Church  have 
repudiated  their  Master's  plainest  teaching,  and  laymen 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 
A  day  so  set  apart  would  be  kept  as  a  holiday,  and  pul- 
pits would  be  used,  as  they  are  being  used  every  Sun- 
day, to  inflame  the  pride  and  passion  of  our  people  and 
to  dull  and  sear  their  consciences.  So  far  as  any  Chris- 
tian spirit  is  left  in  the  Church  it  can  find  expression  in 
the  prayers  of  the  Liturgy  better  than  in  occasional 
prayers  in  which  much  less  of  that  spirit  is  to  be  found. 

How  far  any  Christian  spirit  is  left  in  the 
Church  is  a  moot  question  on  which  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  like  a  wise  man,  refrains  from  expressing 
a  decided  opinion. 

FAMINE- STRICKEN    INDIA. 

While  we  are  wasting  the  resources  of  our 
people  in  waging  a  wanton  war  in  South  Africa 
the  cry  of  famine-stricken  India  falls  upon  deaf 
ears.  According  to  the  latest  information,  the 
scarcity  of  food  extends  over  an  area  twice  as 
large  as  France  and  affects  a  population  of  over 
50,000,000.  More  than  one-half  of  tiiese  are 
British  subjects.  At  present  2,000,000  are  kept 
from  absolutely  dying  of  starvation  by  the  weekly 
dole  of  the  Indian  Government ;  but  the  number 
is  said  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  250,000a 
week. 

The  White  Man's  Burden  becomes  tangible 
and  visible  to  us  when  we  have  to  raise  £350,000 
a  month  to  *<fill  full  the  mouth  of  famine." 
According  to  competent  local  authorities,  the 
famine  is  even  greater  than  that  which  called 
forth  the  charity  of  England  three  years  ago. 
Mansion  House  funds,  however,  are  not  available 
for  famine- stricken  India  to-day.  We  are  too 
busily  engaged  in  creating  a  famine  in  South 
Africa  to  have  any  money  to  spare  for  our 
unfortunate  fellow-subjects  in  India. 
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BY  CHARLES  A.   CONANT. 


ABOUNDING  prosperity  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  almost  as  serious  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  finances  of  the  Government  as  a 
period  of  business  depression.  The  Treasury  is 
threatened  with  as  much  trouble  during  the 
coming  summer  and  autumn  in  getting  rid  of 
surplus  revenue  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago  in 
finding  the  means  for  meeting  a  deficit.  The 
mere  piling  up  of  surplus  money  from  the  pro 
ceeds  of  taxation  would  in  itself  excite  criticism, 
but  conditions  are  made  worse  by  the  effect  upon 
the  money  market.  The  money  received  for 
taxes  goes  into  the  Treasury,  and  if  it  is  not  paid 
out  again  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  is  withdrawn  from  the  use  of  the 
business  community.  It  is  this  fact  which  brings 
the  operations  of  the  Treasury  into  such  close 
relations  with  the  business  world  and  makes  a 
large  surplus  a  serious  threat  to  merchants  and 
bankers  as  well  as  a  subject  of  direct  interest  to 
the  taxpayer.  Tlie  present  condition  of  the 
Treasury  grows  in  some  degree  out  of  the  prep- 
arations made  for  the  Spanish  war.  These 
preparations  proved,  by  the  early  termination  of 
the  war,  to  be  somewhat  more  than  siifiicient, 
but  the  money  thus  collected  has  been  constantly 
increased  of  late  by  the  receipts  from  other 
sources,  which  are  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
activity  of  business. 

At  about  the  time  when  expenditures  began  for 
the  war,  at  the  close  of  February,  1898,  the  cash 
balance  of  the  Treasury  was  $225,564,204.  The 
proceeds  of  the  Dingley  revenue  law  had  at  that 
time  just  begun  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Government  upon  a  peace  basis.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  issue  of  3-per-cent.  bonds  by  Secre- 
tary Gage  added  about  $19 9,. 000, 000  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Treasury.  The  war  revenue  act, 
passed  on  June  14,  1898,  authorized  taxes  which 
have  apparently  provided  about  $110,000,000  per 
yeai-,  or  $165,000,000  from  July  1,  1898,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1899.  Here  were  extraordinary  re- 
sources of  $364,000,000  which  would  have 
swelled  the  cash  balance  to  $589,000,000  if  they 
had  been  turned  into  the  Treasury  on  February 
28,  1898.  The  expenditure  for  the  Spanish  war 
and  the  maintenance  of  garrisons  in  the  con- 
quered territories,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  fis- 
cal year  on  June  30,  1899,  was  estimated  in  the 


Review  of  Reviews  for  September,  1 898,  *  at  from 
$250,000,000  to  $281,000,000.  The  actual  ex- 
cess of  war  and  navy  expenditures  from  March  1, 
1898,  to  June  30,1899,  over  the  figures  for  cor- 
responding peaceful  months  in  1897  and  1898, 
was  $260,405,983.  The  amount  was  probably 
swelled  by  the  operations  in  the  Philippines  above 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  but  does  not 
include  the  $20,000,000  paid  to  Spain  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  assumption  by  Spain  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  those  islands.  The  six 
months  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1899, 
showed  an  excess  of  expenditures  for  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  of  $55,600,000  over  the 
same  months  of  1897.  The  entire  expenditures 
on  account  of  the  war,  therefore,  including  the 
payment  for  the  Philippines,  amounted  on  Decem- 
ber 31  last  to  about  $336,000,000.  This  would 
have  absorbed  all  but  $28,000,000  of  the  funds 
raised  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  war  and  have 
left  the  cash  balance  at  about  $253,000,000. 
These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  Secretary  Gage 
did  not  greatly  overestimate  the  possible  expense 
of  the  contest  and  that  Congress  did  not  add  too 
largely  to  the  resources  of  the  Treasury  by  the 
war  revenue  legislation. 

The  element  which  has  upset  these  calculations 
and  accumulated  a  Treasury  balance  of  $283,- 
595,453  on  December  31,  1899,  is  the  remark- 
able prosperity  of  the  country,  which  has  swelled 
the  revenue  under  the  old  laws.  This  balance, 
although  $58,000,000  larger  than  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1898,  does  not  represent  the  entire 
amount  of  money  received  beyond  the  ordinary 
needs  of  the  Treasury.  The  balance  is  only  the 
net  result  of  the  constant  accumulation  of  money 
and  of  several  measures  taken  by  Mr.  Gage  to 
keep  the  amount  under  control.  What  the  bal- 
ance would  have  been  if  no  such  measures  had 
been  taken  is  compactly  put  in  the  following 
table  : 

Cash  balance  December  31,  1899 $288,593,453 

Redemption  4  and  5  per  cent,  bonds 21,771,867 

AnticipAtions  of  interest 1       0.000,000 

Total |811,885,*830 

*  Article  by  the  present  writer  on  *^  The  CkMit  and  Fi- 
nances of  the  Spanish  War/'  Bevixw  of  Raviaws,  YoL 
XVnL,  p.  817, 
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How  Secretary  Gage  kept  the  balance  under 
control  and  averted  a  panic  at  several  critical 
stages  during  the  autumn  forms  an  interesting 
chapter  of  financial  history,  which  has  heretofore 
been  presented  only  in  fragments.  There  have 
lK»en  periods  in  the  business  history  of  the  coun- 
try when  the  withdrawal  of  large  sums  from  the 
money  market  produced  no  injurious  effect. 
Several  causes  combined,  however,  during  last 
year  to  make  this  influence  extremely  dangerous, 
not  only  to  speculation  on  the  stock  exclianges, 
but  to  the  general  business  of  the  country.  These 
causes  may  be  described  generally  as  tlie  large 
demand  for  capital  and  the  demand  for  currency. 
The  demand  for  capital  has  been  felt  on  every 
European  money  market  as  the  result  of  railroad 
construction  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  great  in- 
dustrial enterprises  in  Russia  and  China,  and  has 
raised  the  discount  rate  for  money  at  every  Euro- 
pean bank.  Such  influences  inevitably  react  up- 
on the  New  York  market,  and  their  power  has 
been  shown  by  considerable  exports  of  gold  in 
the  face  of  an  apparently  enormous  balance  due 
our  merchants  and  bankers  by  those  of  Europe. 
The  demand  for  currency  is  one  of  the  phases  of 
the  demand  for  capital  which  has  been  rendered 
I>e('uliarly  acute  in  the  United  States  by  the  cur- 
rency and  banking  laws.  There  has  been  practi- 
cally no  means  of  increasing  the  currency,  except 
by  the  production  and  importation  of  gold,  since 
the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  law  in  1893, 
while  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  an  in- 
crease, growing  out  of  the  enlarged  volume  of 
business. 

The  Treasury  was  reduced  in  the  autumn  of 
1898  to  a  point  where  it  was  impossible  to  con 
tmue  exchanges  of  small  notes  for  gold,  and  the 
quantity  of  such  notes  on  hand,  even  including 
silver  certificates,  was  reduced  on  December  30, 
1898,  to  $21,738,227.  Secretary  Gage  early 
appreciated  the  fact  that  a  convulsion  might 
occur  in  the  money  market,  reaching  even  to 
hampering  the  movement  of  the  crops,  if  every- 
thing possible  was  not  done  to  return  to  the  use 
of  the  people  the  money  taken  from  them  by 
taxation.  This  money  would  have  followed  a 
regular  current  into  the  Treasury  and  out  again 
if  receipts  had  no  more  than  equaled  expendi- 
tures. It  was  the  accumulating  surplus  of  re- 
ceipts which  gave  trouble  and  which  it  was  nec- 
essary to  find  some  means  of  restoring  to  active 
use.  A  series  of  well-considered  measures  fol- 
lowed each  other  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
result  of  avoiding  what  otherwise  might  have 
proved  a  dangerous  congestion  of  funds  in  the 
Treasury  and  a  convulsion  in  the  market.  These 
measures  may  be  set  forth  under  the  following 
heads: 


I. THE    ISSUE    OF    GOLD    CERTIFICATES. 

The  issue  of  certificates  by  the  Treasury  upon 
the  deposit  of  gold  was  suspended   by  Secretary 
Carlisle  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  under  a  law  which 
directed  that    '*the    Secretary  of   the  Treasury 
shall  suspend  the  issue  of  such  gold  certificates 
whenever  the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bul- 
lion in  the  Treasury  reserved  for  the  redemption 
of  the  United  States  notes  falls  below  $100,000,- 
000."     There  was  some  doubt  whether  there  was 
any  authority  to  resume  the  issuance  of  certificates 
after  it  was  once  suspended,  and  Secretary  Gage 
refused  to  issue  them  up  to  August  last.     When 
he  observed,  however,  the  intensity  of  the  pres- 
sure for  paper  currency,  he  decided,  under  au- 
thority of  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney-General, 
to  resume  the  issuance  of  certificates.     The  result 
was  to  cause  large  deposits  of  gold  in  the  Treas- 
ury by  bankers  in  order  to  obtain  certificates. 
The  total  gold  holdings  of  the  Treasury  increased 
from  $277,848,322  on  August  I  to  $317,446,960 
on  September  1.  and  the  outstanding  gold  certifi- 
cates increased  from  $32, 593, 789  to  $68, 688, 989. 
The  certificates  were  eagerly  sought  in  exchange 
for  gold  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  until 
the  amount   outstanding  on   January    2,    1900, 
reached  $161, 122,797.    The  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  latter  date  was  $398,032,027,  or 
about  $120,000,000  more  than  on  August  1. 

The  issue  of  gold  certificates  did  not  increase 
the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country.  It  aided, 
however,  in  relieving  the  pressure  upon  the 
money  market,  because  it  permitted  the  trans- 
formation of  gold  coin,  a  form  of  currency  to 
which  the  people  were  little  accustomed,  into  the 
convenient  form  of  paper  notes.  That  these 
notes  were  much  desired  in  the  smallest  de- 
nominations was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  gold 
certificates  for  $20,  the  lowest  denomination  al- 
lowed by  law,  amounted  on  December  31,  1899, 
to  $53,906,764,  which  was  more  than  three 
times  the  highest  point  attained  by  this  denomi- 
nation in  any  previous  year. 

II. THE    ANTICIPATION    OF    INTEREST. 

The  second  device  adopted  by  Secretary  Gage 
to  prevent  the  congestion  of  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  its  withdrawal  from  use  was  to  pay 
interest  on  the  public  debt  in  advance  of  its  be- 
coming due.  This  would  be  a  bad  speculation 
for  a  business  man,  because  he  keeps  his  surplus 
funds  in  investments  which  afford  some  return  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Government  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  holding  on  to  money  which  was 
lying  idle  in  the  Treasury  in  excess  of  any  legiti- 
mate demand  for  expenditure  or  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  credit.  Paying  it  out  put  it 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  people  for  use  and 
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afforded  some  degree  of  relief  to  everybody  by 
the  favorable  influence  exerted  upon  the  money 
market.  Such  payments  are  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 3699  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  It  has  been  a 
frequent  practice  under  all  administrations  to 
ai\ticipate  interest  by  a  few  weeks,  and  Secretary 
Windom  did  this  to  a  large  amount  during  the 
money  pinch  of  1890.  He  prepaid  interest  in 
September,  1890,  amounting  to  $12,009,951. 
The  first  large  anticipation  of  interest  last  autumn 
was  authorized  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
when  the  amount  paid  out  was  $4,363,244. 
This  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  however,  in 
view  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  Treasury 
surplus.  Assistant  Secretary  Vanderlip,  there- 
fore, on  October  10,  after  consultations  with 
Secretary  Gage^  who  was  in  the  West,  and  with 
Treasurer  Roberts,  announced  that  interest  up  to 
June  30,  1900,  would  be  paid  upon  any  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Government  upon  application  of  the 
•holder,  subject  to  a  rebate  at  the  rate  of  two- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  a  month.  The  acceptances 
of  this  offer  were  not  rapid,  owing  apparently  to 
the  fact  that  the  owners  of  bonds  were  in  only  a 
few  cases  the  people  who  were  most  pressed  for 
money.  The  offer  expired  on  December  31, 
1899.  The  face  value  of  the  bonds  presented  for 
interest  up  to  that  time  was  $97,404,470 — a 
little  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  bonded  debt — 
upon  which  the  interest  paid  was  $2,229,191  and 
the  rebate  to  the  Treasury  was  $21,107. 

A  still  further  step  was  taken  in  December, 
when  a  panic  was  threatened  by  some  heavy 
failures  in  Boston  and  New  York,  by  the  antic- 
ipation of  the  interest  due  in  January  on  the 
4-per-cent.  bonds,  where  this  interest  had.  not 
already  been  paid  under  the  previous  offer  of  the 
Treasury.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  outstand- 
ing on  December  31  was  $545,366,550,  upon 
which  the  full  interest  would  have  been  $5,453,- 
665,  but  a  small  portion  of  this  had  already  been 
paid  under  rebate. 

III. THE    PURCHASE    OF    BONDS. 

The  anticipation  of  interest  turned  money  into 
the  market  at  several  critical  junctures,  but  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  reduce  permanently 
the  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  The  December  pay- 
ment, for  instance,  placed  some  $5,000,000  at 
the  disposal  of  the  market  in  advance  of  its  be- 
coming due  in  January,  but  with  the  close  of  the 
latter  month  the  Treasury  is  just  where  it  would 
have  been  if  the  payments  had  been  made  at  the 
regular  time.  The  most  effective  measure  for 
reducing  the  surplus,  so  that  the  money  will  not 
come  back,  is  the  purchase  of  the  public  debt. 
Only  a  trifling  amount  of  this  debt  could  be 
redeemed  by  Secretary  Gage  at  par,  because  the 


bonds  were  not  due  and  payable.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  pay  a  premium  in  order  to 
persuade  the  holders  of  the  bonds  to  surrender 
them  to  the  Government.  Secretary  Gage  de- 
cided somewhat  suddenly  on  November  15  to 
offer  to  buy  5-per-cent.  bonds  maturing  in  1904 
and  4-percent,  bonds  maturing  in  1907,  and  to 
pay  the  price  of  111  for  the  5-per-cent.  bonds 
and  112.75  for  the  4-per-cent.  bonds.  Even  this 
offer  was  not  accepted  so  promptly  and  generally 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  owners  of  the 
bonds  had  been  those  who  were  most  seriously 
pressed  for  money.  The  bonds  purchased  by  the 
Government  up  to  December  1  were  about  $18,- 
000,000.  The  offer  remained  open  until  Decem- 
ber 23,  but  even  then  the  whole  amount  sold  to 
the  Government  was  less  than  the  $25,000,000 
which  Secretary  Gage  had  offered  to  purchase. 
The  total  face  value  of  the  bonds  bought  was 
$19,300,650,  of  which  $14,310,350  were  4-per- 
cent, bonds  and  $4,990,300  were  5- per- cents. 
Tlie  amount  paid,  including  interest  and  pre- 
miums, was  $21,771,867. 

The  gold  standard  bill,  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress, provides  for  refunding  most  of  the  ex- 
isting bonded  debt  into  2-per-cent.  gold  bonds. 
These  bonds  run  for  thirty  years,  but  this  will 
not  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  debt  from  year 
to  year,  because,  as  pointed  out  by  Senator  Al- 
drich,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  opening  the  debate,  a 
2-per-cent.  bond  can  be  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  its  agents  at  any  time  in  the  open 
market  at  its  par  value  or  for  a  small  premium. 

IV. THE  DEPOSIT  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY  IN  THE  BANKS. 

One  other  measure  was  taken  by  Secretary 
Gage  which  will  probably  contribute  for  a  time 
to  relieve  the  money  market  more  than  any  of 
the  others.  It  is  substantially  the  same  policy 
which  was  adopted  by  Secretary  Fairchild  in 
1888,  when  public  money  paid  for  internal  reve- 
nue taxes  was  allowed  to  remain  on  deposit  in 
national  banks  instead  of  being  transferred  with- 
out delay  to  the  custody  of  the  Treasury.  There 
is  specific  authority  of  law  for  making  such  de- 
posits, and  the  effect  is  to  materially  increase  the 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  Placing  the 
money  in  the  banks  is  in  effect  placing  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public,  for  it  increases  the  power 
of  the  banks  to  accommodate  business  men  by 
making  loans  and  meeting  the  calls  of  depositors 
for  currency.  The  Government  is  protected  by 
the  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  United  States 
bonds  of  at  least  the  full  face  value  of  the  money 
left  in  the  banks. 

Secretary  Gage  on  December  18,  1899,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  accept  offers  of  bonds 
from  the  banks  for  the  purpose  of  securing  de- 
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posits  of  public  money  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  Offers  of  bonds 
began  to  reach  the  Treasury  in  large  amounts  the 
next  day,  one  of  the  first  of  importance  coming 
from  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
This  bank,  which  recently  raised  its  capital  to 
$10,000,000  and  has  the  largest  deposits  of  any 
bank  in  the  United  States,  offered  $4,000,000  in 
bonds.  Other  offers  within  the  next  ten  days 
brought  up  the  amount  of  bonds  offered  to  about 
$18,000,000.  The  National  City  Bank  was  des- 
ignated to  receive  the  deposits  as  they  were  col- 
lected by  internal  revenue  collectors  and  to 
transfer  them  at  once  to  the  other  banks  which 
had  pledged  bonds  as  security.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  make  the  distribution  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bonds  de- 
posited, but  not  in  smaller  amounts  than  lots  of 
$50,000.  Later  offers  of  bonds  Drought  up  the 
total  amount  offered  by  the  middle  of  January  to 
nearly  $30,000,000.  The  Treasury  is  not  au- 
thorized to  transfer  fund's  directly  to  the  banks, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  await  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  internal  revenue  receipts  before 
the  deposits  were  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
bonds  deposited.  The  deposits  of  public  money 
in  national  banks  on  December  18,  1899,  when 
Secretary  Gage  decided  upon  his  policy  of  in- 
creasing them,  were  $82, 133,255.  They  rose  soon 
after  January  15,  1900,  above  $100,000,000. 
The  relief  afforded  to  the  money  market  was  not 
quite  equal  to  the  difference  between  these  two 
amounts,  because  a  surplus  of  receipts  in  the 
meantime  swelled  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury. 
Thus  by  the  adoption  of  several  financial  de- 
vices sanctioned  by  law  Secretary  Gage  was  able 
to  add  over  $50,000,000  to  the  resources  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  at  the  disposal  of 
the  money  market  if  all  public  money  not  re- 
quired for  ordinary  expenditures  had  been  al- 
lowed to  pile  up  in  the  Treasury.  He  will  have 
to  adopt  similar  devices  next  autumn  if  the  activ- 
ity of  business  remains  unchecked  and  existing 
revenue  laws  are  not  changed.  He  may  be  forced 
to  adopt  such  devices  even  at  some  expense  to 
the  Government  in  the  payment  of  large  premi- 
ums for  bonds.  The  only  certain  escape  from 
the  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  excess  of 


Treasury  receipts  is  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
Whether  this  policy  will  be  adopted  by  Congress 
depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sur- 
plus increases  during  the  next  few  months.  The 
American  fiscal  system  differs  in  several  respects 
from  that  of  European  governments.  The  sys- 
tem of  taxation  depends  very  much  upon  busi- 
ness conditions.  There  is  no  adjustable  tax,  like 
the  English  income  tax,  of  which  the  rate  can  be 
changed  from  year  to  year,  without  disturbance 
to  business,  to  meet  the  indications  of  an  excess 
or  deficiency  in  the  public  revenues.  Every  Eu- 
ropean government,  moreover,  conducts  its  fiscal 
operations  through  the  principal  bank  of  the 
country  rather  than  by  what  is  called  in  this 
country  * '  the  independent  Treasury  system. "  A 
surplus  in  a  European  treasury  simply  means  that 
the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury  in  the 
leading  bank  of  issue  is  larger  than  usual.  The 
money,  however,  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bank  for  loans  and  is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
use  of  the  money  market. 

Some  serious  political  problems  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  change  of  the  American  system. 
President  Jackson  was  the  first  conspicuous  ad- 
vocate of  the  sub- Treasury  system,  which  he 
preferred  because  of  his  distrust  of  the  political 
motives  of  the  Bank  of  the  LJnited  States.  The 
system  has  recently  been  subjected  to  much  criti- 
cism, but  could  not  be  abolished  or  seriously 
modified  without  becoming  an  important  political 
issue.  Some  relief  of  the  money  market  might 
be  obtained,  independently  of  the  Treasury  oper- 
ations, by  giving  an  increased  power  of  note 
issue  to  the  national  banks.  This  also  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  broadest  character,  which  could  not 
be  solved  without  a  political  contest.  The  re- 
maining measure,  for  changing  existing  condi- 
tions is  the  reduction  of  taxation.  This,  in  its 
turn,  is  a  proposition  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter, which  might  reopen  the  tariff  debate  and 
invite  the  discussion  of  the  war  taxes  and  the 
merits  of  an  income  tax.  Many  of  these  issues 
are  likely  to  come  before  the  people  in  the  near 
future  as  the  result  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
money  in  the  Treasury,  but  it  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  determine  just  which  issue  will  first  be  raised 
or  what  shape  the  discussion  of  it  will  take. 
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SIR  REDVERS  BULLER. 

ACCORDING  to  the  character  study  of  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  by  Edmund  Gosse  in  the 
January  number  of  the  North  American  Review^ 
the  South  African  campaigner  has  many  inter- 
ests in  life  besides  those  pertaining  to  the  sol- 
dier's profession.  *'  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Wolseley,  not  one  of  our  great  livmg  soldiers 
has  so  much  to  interest  him  outside  his  military 
work  as  Sir  Redvers  Buller  has.'* 

This  typical  soldier  springs,  it  seems,  from  an 
unmilitary  family,  and  the  life  that  he  really  en- 
joys, next  to  his  rough  campaigning,  is  that  of 
the  English  country  squire. 

**He  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  improve  his 
land  and  he  does  not  disdain  to  be  the  chief  citi- 
zen *  of  his  little  aj;icient  borough  of  Crediton. 
He  takes  an  astonishing  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town.  He  is  chairman  of  its  school  board, 
one  of  the  twelve  governors  of  its  church,  and 
administrator  of  most  of  its  local  charities. 
When  he  was  extremely  busy  as  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  British  army  he  always  made  time 
to  go  down  west  to  important  town  meetings. 
In  consequence  he  is  regarded  with  great  respect 
and  affection  in  Crediton,  while  his  popularity 
is  unbounded.  It  is  based  on  his  reputation  for 
sympathy  and  justice,  on  the  long  experience  of 
his  straightforwardness.  The  townspeople  know 
that  he  will  never  promise  to  do  more  than  he 
can  perform,  and  tliey  realize  that  he  is  one  of 
themselves,  that  he  thoroughly  understands  them. 
Crediton  is  almost  comically  proud  of  Sir  Red- 
vers. A  mild  old  man  loitering  about  the  church 
porch  the  other  day  was  asked  if  the  squire  was 
a  favorite.  '  A  favorite  here  ?  Well,  all  I  can 
tell  you  is  that  if  any  fellow  were  to  say  a  word  in 
Crediton  against  the  general,  we  should  rise  like 
one  man  and  knock  him  down.'  " 

INTELLECTUAL    INTERESTS. 

Edmund  Gosse  observes  that  General  Buller's 
attitude  toward  learning  and  scholarship  is  one 
of  "instinctive  respect."  He  is  a  good  judge 
of  literature.  For  poetry  he  has  no  special  apti- 
tude, but  in  prose  his  tastes  are  definite.  The 
essays  of  Bacon  and  Lamb  are  his  habitual  trav- 
eling companions. 

<*  An  interesting  feature  of  Sir  Redvers  Bul- 
ler's attitude  to  literature  is  his  special  interest 
in  the  expression  of  tiie  individual  character  of 
the  author.  One  would  suppose  that  he  would 
read  entirely  for  the  matter,  but  I  have  been 
surprised  to  notice  that  it  always  seems  to  be 


the  manner  that  attracts  him.  Among  the  mod 
erns  he  has,  I  think,  three  prime  favorites, 
Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  George  Mere- 
dith, and  in  each  he  is  particularly  observant  of 
the  style.  The  penchant  of  Sir  Redvers  for 
Ruskin  is  so  marked  as  to  be  quite  a  feature  of 
his  mental  life.  He  was  induced  to  read  *  Mod- 
ern Painters  '  when  he  was  very  young,  and  he  has 
preserved  a  lively  enthusiasm  for  this  autlior. 
The  only  trace  of  anything  like  bibliomania  to 
be  met  with  in  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  library  is 
the  care  with  which  he  has  brought  together  a 
rather  large  collection  of  the  early  editions  of 
Ruskin.  He  is  not  a  great  novel- reader,  and  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  he  always  begins  at  the 
end.  He  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  attracted 
by  hairbreadth  adventures  and  a  boisterous  plot, 
but  he  prefers  delicate  ingenuities  of  psychology 
and  a  scrupulous  style.  He  has  even  a  certain 
weakness  for  sentiment  in  a  story." 

IN    SOCIAL    RELATIONS. 

Sir  Redvers  Buller  has  been  called  a  **  silent, 
saturnine  man,"  but  when  he  is  in  company  that 
he  likes  this  description  does  not  seem  to  apply 
at  all. 

"The  physical  endurance  of  Sir  Redvers  is 
proverbial.  As  I  write  these  words  he  is  on  the 
point  of  entering  his  sixty- first  year,  yet  in  mind 
and  body  alike  he  has  all  the  elasticity  of  youth. 
No  one  would  dream  of  calling  him  an  elderly 
man.  This  youthfulness  of  spirit  makes  him  a 
pleasant  companion  ;  and  friends  much  younger 
in  years  are  encouraged  to  be  natural  in  his  pres- 
ence. I  think  that  the  discordant  accounts  of 
Sir  Redvers  Buller's  behavior  in  the  society  of 
men — some  representing  him  as  bluff  and  taci- 
turn, others  as  singularly  genial  and  open  in 
speech — may  be  accounted  for  by  a  simple  for- 
mula. He  has  a  fellow-feeling  with  and  will  come 
out  to  and  meet  half  way  any  man  who  is  inter- 
ested in  doing  definite  things.  He  does  not 
demand  tastes  similar  to  his  own,  but  he  must 
have  reality  of  some  sort.  If  he  fails  to  find  it 
he  is  silent  and  perhaps  harsh.  He  is  really — 
for  all  his  character  as  a  '  martinet  * — very  indul- 
gent ;  I  have  heard  him  contradict  people,  but 
never  snub  them.  Young  men  who  have  the 
advantage  of  his  company  in  the  country,  in 
hunting  or  shooting  with  him,  always  find  him 
geniality  itself.  And  he  has  another  very  human 
side.  He  feels  the  infection  of  youth.  He  will 
enter  heart  and  soul  into  a  party  of  young  people, 
marshal  their  entertainments*for  them,  and  even 
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take  a  world  of  pains  in  coaching  them  for  pri- 
vate theatricals.  On  these  occasions  he  seems  to 
have  no  other  aim  in  life  ;  he  becomes  the  most 
juvenile  of  the  juvenile." 

Both  in  and  out  of  the  army  General  Buller 
has  awakened  what  Edmund  Gosse  calls  '  *  an 
almost  superstitious  confidence." 

It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  once  exclaimed  : 
**  Joshua  !  Joshua  !  Why,  Joshua  couldn't  hold 
a  candle  to  Red  vers  Buller  as  a  leader  of  men  !  " 


BRITISH  MILITARY  EXPERTS  ON  THE  WAR. 

MAJ.  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS  contributes 
to  the  J &iiu&ry  Fortyiightly  Review  an  arti- 
cle on  <*  The  Conduct  of  the  War,"  in  which  he 
maintains  that  British  reverses  are  due  to  the  per- 
sistent refusal  of  the  British  Government  to 
believe  in  the  nearness  of  a  breach  with  thq  Trans- 
vaal. The  War  Office,  he  said,  had  all  the  facts 
as  to  numbers,  weapons,  and  war  material  ;  but 
the  military  side  of  the  department  was  subor- 
dinated to  the  political  side.  Lord  Wolseley 
urged  as  far  back  as  last  July  that  an  army  corps 
should  be  sent  to  the  Cape,  but  not  even  prepara- 
tions were  proceeded  with  ;  with  the  result  that 
when  the  war  broke  out  England  was  unready, 
and  the  true  considerations  of  military  tactics 
were  overruled  by  political  considerations. 

Major  Griffiths  speaks,  for  instance,  of  the 
»*  official  subordination  of  military  to  political 
considerations  in  Natal."  *'  Baden-Powell,  alone 
of  our  military  leaders,  has  distinguished  him- 
self." As  for  General  Gatacre,  he  refers  to  his 
*' madcap  escapade  at  Storm  berg,"  and  declares 
that  his  reverse  cannot  be  forgiven.  It  was  in- 
excusable on  every  ground  and  conducted  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  rules  of  war.  He  violated 
sound  principles,  neglected  the  commonest  pre- 
cautions, and  his  committing  his  force  to  the 
guidance  of  a  policeman  through  blind,  broken 
country,  in  the  dead  of  night,  was  a  matter  of 
the  clearest  ineptitude  and  incapacity.  Of  Gen- 
eral White  Major  Griffiths  says  :  * '  He  committed 
a  grave  error  in  allowing  himself  to  be  shut  up 
in  Lady  smith.  He  ought  to  have  drawn  behind 
the  Tugela  and  waited  for  reenforcements.  The 
investment  of  Ladysmith  has  upset  the  original 
plan  of  campaign  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
General  Buller  to  control  all  his  subordinates 
from  a  central  position."  He  is  not  less  ill- 
pleased  with  Lord  Methuen.  He  does  not  under- 
stand why,  after  the  battle  of  Mbdder  Bridge, 
he  halted  for  a  -fortnight  in  complete  inactivity. 
Nor  does  he  admire  the  tactics  pursued  at  Magers 
fontein.  As  to  BuUer's  action  at  the  Tugela,  he 
thinks  that  the  officer  responsible  for  the  **bold 
advance  of    the    artillery   without    preliminary 


reconnoissance  is  the  officer  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  the  battle." 

The  moral  of  the  whole  thing,  according  to 
Maj.  Arthur  Griffiths,  is  that  a  searching  in- 
quiry must  be  made  into  the  whole  work  of  the 
War  Office,  and  that  after  all  the  reports  and 
minutes  prepared  by  the  military  advisers  of  the 
government  have  been  examined,  the  result  can- 
not fail  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  military 
side  of  the  department  at  the  cost  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  the  civilians. 


■( 


Blackwood  "  Censures. 


In  Blackwood's  Magazine  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle on  '*The  War  Operations  in  South  Africa" 
is  hardly  less  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  Eng- 
land's action.  The  article  is  of  some  length  and 
is  illustrated  with  maps.  He  deplores  that  <  *  each 
hardly  fought  victory  won  by  our  men  was  not 
followed  by  the  absolute  rout  and  surrender  of 
the  beaten  foe."  This  he  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  were  in  too  small 
proportion  to  the  other  arms,  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  ''treacherous  and  dastardly 
tricks  by  which  the  Boers  contrived  to  escape  scot 
free."  Among  the  lessons  of  Lord  Methuen's 
battles  seem  to  be  that  artillery  is  the  arm  of  the 
future,  and  he  admits  regretfully  that  the  farmers 
of  the  Transvaal  have  put  forth  guns  before  which 
England's  have  had  to  take  second  place.  Speak- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Magersfontein,  the  writer  in 
Blackwood  is  very  sarcastic.  He  says  that  tailors 
have  invented  a  cap  on  the  German  model  for  the 
^  British  staff.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  also 
invented  the  head  that  wears  the  cap.  Scouts 
have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Regi- 
mental officers  have  won  the  day,  but  they  will 
not  win  another.  They  have  done  what  they 
were  told  to  do  by  gentlemen  who  wore  caps  on 
a  German  model.  Of  General  Gatacre's  mishap 
at  Stormberg  he  speaks  somewhat  bitterly,  saying 
that  -he  attempted  the  impossible  on  an  empty 
stomach  with  the  aid  of  a  policeman.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  thing  is,  he  says,  that  ' '  the  Boers 
have  invented  a  new  system  of-  warfare,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  beat  them  with  our  old  sys- 
tem. The  Boer  can  move  ten  miles  an  hour  to 
our  two.  He  is  a  very  gqod  shot  with  his  rifle, 
and  lives  in  a  country  where  nature  has  built  a 
fortress  at  every  mile.  We  want  more  artillery 
and  more  cavalry.  General  Buller  tried  the 
sledge-hammer  style  with  a  vengeance.  The  re- 
sult did  not  justify  his  preference  for  frontal  at- 
tack." He  concludes  his  article  by  intimating 
that  in  his  opinion  British  reverses  are  largely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  forgetfulness  of  officers 
that  the  limit  of  physical  endurance  on  the  part 
of  their  men  can  easily  be  overpassed.     Wb«n 
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the  men  in  the  ranks  are  deprived  of  sleep,  food, 
and  drink,  and  are  then  set  to  fight,  faint  and 
wearied,  under  a  broiling  sun,  with  an  invisible 
foe,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  they  should 
come  to  grief. 

A  Discredited  Prophet. 

The  military  expert  who  writes  in  the  Con- 
temporary  Review  takes  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
the  situation  than  most  of  his  fellows.  He  has 
to  admit,  however,  at  the  beginning  that  his  last 
forecast  of  the  war  was  utterly  wrong.  He  be- 
lieved that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  would  be  victori- 
ous in  Natal  and  Lord  Methuen  would  have 
relieved  Kimberley.  But  although  his  prophe- 
cies have  been  falsified,  he  sees  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  go  on  prophesying  in  the  same  cheer- 
ful, optimistic  vein.  His  paper  is  a  somewhat 
bitter  criticism  of  the  strategy  of  the  generals 
who  have  divided  their  forces  where  they  ought 
to  have  massed  them,  and  omitted  all  considera- 
tion of  what  the  Boers  might  do  in  drawing  up 
their  own  plan  of  campaign.  He  thinks  that  the 
use  of  army  corps  was  a  mistake.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  to  have  confined  ourselves  to  di- 
visions only.  He  also  harps  upon  the  need  for 
more  mounted  infantry.  The  original  plan  of 
campaign  was  wrong  and  the  organization  of  the 
British  forces  unsuitable.  He  estimates  the  loss 
of  the  Boers,  including  those  who  have  died  of 
disease,  at  not  far  short  of  6,000.  He  thinks 
that  General  Buller  is  strong  enough  to  relieve 
Ladysmith  if  he  gets  a  few  more  guns.  He 
would  recall  Gatacre  and  French  from  the  north 
of  Cape  Colony,  and  then  the  combined  forces, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
division,  could  overwhelm  Cronje  and  relieve 
Kimberley. 

"A  CAPITALISTS'  WAR." 

MR.  J.  A.  HOBSON,  the  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  South 
Africa,  contributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
an  interesting  article  entitled  <*  Capitalism  and 
Imperialism  in  S6uth  Africa."  It  is  a  thought- 
ful, somewhat  philosophic  paper,  which  looks  at 
the  South  African  question  as  merely  one  feature 
of  a  not  insignificant  political  development  of 
our  time — that  is,  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
foreign  investor  in  small,  decadent,  or  new  coun- 
tries. To  such  an  extent  has  this  developed  of 
late  years  that  the  practical  moral  of  Mr.  Hob- 
son's  paper  would  be  that  only  a  great  power  can 
afford  to  allow  its  resources  to  be  developed  by 
foreign  capital,  otherwise  it  may  as  well  make  up 
its  mind  to  sacrifice  its  independence.  For 
where  the  foreign  investor  puts  his  money  the 
foreign  immigrant  follows,  and  then  as  an  ag- 


grieved citizen  he  demands  that  the  armed  forces 
of  his  country  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  him  his  rights  ;  which  being  interpreted 
mean  the  right  to  govern  the  country  in  which 
he  has  settled.  South  Africa,  says  Mr.  Hobson, 
offers  the  most  conspicuous  and  striking  instance 
of  the  operation  of  this*  new  force  in  international 
affairs.  He  takes  the  view  of  Mr.  Rhodes  which 
is  common  among  those  who  regard  his  career 
from  the  outside  and  who  know  nothing  of  the 
man  and  the  real  drift  of  his  ideas. 

DIAMOND    DIPLOMACY. 

In  Mr.  Hobson's  belief,  Mr.  Rhodes  came  into 
politics  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
diamond  industry  of  which  he  is  the  head.  One 
permanent  result  of  his  political  activity  has  been 
that  although  Kimberley  yields  diamonds  of  the 
value  (Ji  £4,000,000  per  annum,  the  mines  pay 
no  rates  and  diamonds  are  still  free  of  taxation. 
Mr.  Hobson  regards  the  illicit  diamond- buying 
law,  the  compound  system,  and  the  employment 
of  convict  labor  in  the  mines  as  illustrations  of 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  utilized  his 
political  power  to  serve  his  financial  necessities. 
He  does  not  assert  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  ex- 
clusively or  even  chiefly  moved  by  purely  finan- 
cial considerations,  but  he  points  out  that  two 
facts  stand  out  clearly  :  first,  that  he  and  his 
confederates  have  systematically  used  politics  to 
assist  their  business  interests  ;  secondly,  that  in 
politics  they  have  adopted  imperialism  as  a  last 
resort. 

IMPERIALISM    A    BLIND. 

Mr.  Hobson,  by  way  of  proving  the  last  state- 
ment, quotes  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  in  1884  when  the  Bechuanaland  question 
was  being  discussed,  in  which  he  repeatedly 
deprecated  the  introduction  of  the  imperial  factor 
into  Bechuanaland,  and  indicated  with  remark- 
able emphasis  that  the  interference  of  the  impe-. 
rial  government  might  lead  to  a  repetition  of 
those  unfortunate  occurrences  which  they  had 
had  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal.  It  is 
melancholy  to  read  that  speech  to-day  and  see 
how  clearly  Mr.  Rhodes  recognized  in  those  days 
the  necessity  for  acting  together  with  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  how  he  warned  his  fellow -members 
that  they  would  bitterly  regret  pursuing  a  policy. 
which  led  them  into  antagonism  with  the  Boers. 
And  in  view  of  possible  developments  in  the  fu- 
ture it  is  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
said  :  <*  First  and  foremost  they  should  remove 
the  imperial  factor  from  the  situation.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  they  did  not,  there  was  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Transvaal  great  danger  for  South 
Africa.** 
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THE   TRANSVAAL    GOLD    RING. 

Passing  from  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  Eckstein  group 
which  controls  the  gold  mines  of  Johannesburg, 
Mr.  Hobson  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  real  motive  which  led  these  gentlemen  to 
take  up  the  franchise  question  was  simply  and 
solely  a  desire  to  increase  their  dividends.  As  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  stated  in  1896:  <*If  you  want  the 
real  grievances  they  are  the  Netherlands  Railway 
concession,  the  dynamite  monopoly,  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  native  labor,  which  altogether  consti- 
tute an  unwarrantable  burden  upon  an  industry  of 
2, 500, 000  annually."  Weallknow  that  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond  has  held  out  prospects  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  Com- 
pany of  an  increased  dividend  from  the  mines  of 
the  Rand,  which  he  first  estimated  at  £4,800,000 
a  year.  Labor  is  to  be  cheapened,  middlemen 
dispensed  with,  the  Kimberley  compound  system 
introduced,  and  the  unfortunate  Uitlander  work- 
ing classes  passed  under  a  harrow  which  would 
lead  them  to  remember  with  unavailing  regret 
that  milder  regime  of  the  Boers. 

THE    CONSPIRACY    DETECTED    BY    THE    BOERS. 

In  explaining  the  action  of  the  Transvaal 
Government,  he  attributes  it  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  they  realized  clearly  the  nature  of  the  cap- 
italist conspiracy  with  which  they  were  con- 
fronted. Modern  imperialism  seemed  to  them 
in  a  large  measure  resolvable  into  capitalistic  or 
profit  seeking  interests.  The  driving  forces  of 
aggressive  imperialism  are  the  organized  influ- 
ences of  certain  professional  and  commercial 
classes  which  have  certain  definite  economic  ad- 
vantages to  gain  by  assuming  a  pseudo- patriotic 
cloak.  The  power  of  the  financier,  or  as  they 
would  say  on  the  continent,  the  Jew — although 
in  South  Africa  he  is  only  seven -eighths  Jew — 
is  exercised  directly  upon  the  politician  or  indi- 
rectly through  the  press  upon  public  opinion, 
and  this  domination  of  the  Jew,  or  rather  cap- 
italist, is  perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  in 
public  life  to-day.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  but  a 
tool  of  the  generals  of  finance  in  South  Africa. 
The  apparent  spontaneity  of  imperialism  is  a 
mere  illusion.  Its  forces  obey  the  stimulus  and 
direction  of  financial  masters.  Mr.  Hobson  con- 
cludes his  paper  by  an  apposite  quotation  from 
Sir  Thomas  More  : 

*' Everywhere  do  I  perceive  a  certain  con- 
spiracy of  rich  men  seeking  their  private  advan- 
tage under  the  name  and  pretext  of  the  commpn- 
weal." 

Russian  Opinion  on  the  War. 

Tlie  Russian  reviews  are  so  belated  in  their 
notices  of  current  events  that  their  comments  on 


the  military  side  of  the  war  are  of  little  interest 
now.  The  Vyestnik  Yevropui  for  December  has 
an  article  on  <»The  War  in  South  Africa,"  writ- 
ten before  the  recent  defeats,  in  which  the  author 
thinks  there  is  no  question  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  British.  The  most  reniarkable 
revelation  produced  by  the  war  has  been  the 
extraordinary  methods  of  the  English  press, 
which  was  generally  reputed  to  be  the  soberest 
in  Europe.  ''In  the  serious  London  papers," 
says  the  writer,  ' '  we  see  with  amazement  the 
same  extravagances  and  absurdities,  the  same 
frivolity  and  bellicose  nonsense  as  in  the  jour- 
nalism of  France."  Every  little  skirmish  has 
been  magnified  into  a  '  great  battle  '  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  magniloquent  patriotic  vapor- 
ings.''  A  day  after  the  disaster  of  Nicholson's 
Nek  President  Kruger,  who  was  merely  to  be 
'» taught  manners,"  had  turned  into  a  Hannibal 
and  a  Bonaparte  put  together. 

The  Busskaifa  Muisl  prints  President  Steyn's 
proclamation,  but  beyond  an  expression  of  regret 
over  the  tragic  elements  of  the  struggle  it  makes 
no  comment. 

ENGLAND'S  DOOMED  CABINET. 

THE  general  dissatisfaction  which  is  felt  in 
England  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
South  African  War  finds  expression  in  the 
National  Review.  It  contains  two  articles,  one 
by  the  editor  in  the  <<  Episodes  of  the  Month," 
the  other  by  a  writer  who  signs  himself  **  Carl- 
tonensis."  Both  intimate  with  refreshing  frank- 
ness their  conviction  that  the  cal^inet  as  at  present 
constituted  is  doomed.     The  editor  says  : 

*  <  The  cabinet  is  growing  stale.  It  is  not  felt  to 
be  sufficiently  strenuous  to  cope  with  a  great  crisis. 
It  stands  in  need  both  of  new  blood  and  young 
blood.  Several  of  Lord  Salisbury's  colleagues 
would  be  consulting  public  wishes  and  public  in- 
terests in  making  a  graceful  retirement.  Many 
of  them  have  had  a  splendid  innings  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  except  that  they  are  personce  gra- 
tissimce  to  the  tapers  and  tadpoles  on  the  strength 
of  reputed  services  to  the  party.  The  time  has 
come,  however,  to  think  of  the  British  empire, 
and  the  first  thought  that  suggests  itself  is  that  it 
is  high  time  that  men  who  know  something  of  the 
empire  and  take  a  serious  interest  in  its  fortunes 
should  be  summoned  to  share  in  its  counsels. 
Again,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  all  our 
younger  politicians  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
old  before  they  obtain  admittance  to  the  cabi- 
net." 

His  contributor  enters  more  into  detail. 
Among  the  cabinet  ministers  who  might  be  shed 
without  loss  he  mentions  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas,   and  Mr.    Chaplin.     He   idso  suggests 
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that  Lord  Lansdowne  should  be  replaced  by  Lord 
Wolseley  and  Mr.  Goschen  by  an  admiral : 

*'A  further  strengthening  of  the  ministry 
might  be  achieved  by  introducing  one  or  two 
men  like,  for  instance,  Sir  George  Goldie,  the 
foundei*  of  Nigeria,  or  Lord  Cromer,  if  he  cares 
to  quit  his  Egyptian  satrapy,  or  Sir  Colin  Scott- 
Moncrieff,  the  great  engineer  to  whom  Egypt 
owes  her  modern  system  of  irrigation." 


THE    CHIEF    ' '  JONAH 


t» 


But  even  when  all  this  is  said  and  done  <<  Carl- 
tonensis"  is  not  content.  A  more  eminent  head 
must  fall,  and  that  head  is'  no  other  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  He  points  out  that  whichever 
alternative  is  adopted  as  the  true  theory  of  the 
situation,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stands  condemned. 
The  first  view,  which  he  thinks  is  held  by  the 
majority,  especially  of  the  Conservatives,  is  that 
while  the  situation  in  the  Transvaal  called  for 
pressure,  it  did  not  call  for  war  :* 

"The  Kriiger  government  was  incompetent 
and  probably  corrupt,  and  the  Uitlanders  had 
good  ground  to  demand  an  improvement  in  their 
position.  But  though  they  were  entitled  to  sym- 
pathy and  to  all  the  moral  assistance  that  the 
imperial  government  could  give  them,  we  had  no 
right  to  compel  a  state  to  which  we  had  granted 
autonomy  to  alter  its  internal  constitution  to  suit 
our  own  idea  of  expediency  and  justice.  On 
this  construction  of  the  matter  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speeches  and  diplomatic  threats  were  unwarranta- 
ble provocations,  to  which,  unhappily,  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  responded  only  too  readily." 

THE    INEXORABLE    DILEMMA. 

On  this  theory  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  go, 
because  he  brought  about  the  war,  which  might 
have  been  avoided.  The  other  theory  is  that  the 
war  was  inevitable,  and  was  so  from  the  first, 
because  the  Boers  wished  for  it ;  but  as  ' '  Carl- 
tonensis"  points  out,  on  this  hypothesis  Mr. 
Chamberlain  must  be  condemned  even  more 
severely  than  on  the  other  : 

* '  According  to  this  view  war  was  inevitable 
from  the  first,  since  President  Kriiger  and  Presi- 
dent Steyn  and  many  of  the  Cape  Afrikanders 
had  entered  into  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  British  position  in  Africa  by  force  of 
arms.  So  far  from  fearing  hostilities,  Mr.  Krii- 
ger was  seeking  tliom.  lie  and  his  people  were 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  English 
and  drive  them  into  the  sea,  and  only  awaiting  a 
decent  excuse  to  begin.  If  this  is  the  correct 
explanation,  how  fatal  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  supporters  !  What  ineptitude  could  be  worse 
than  that  of  providing  these  ambitious  republi- 
can plotters  with  the  very  occasion  they  sought  ? 


What  fatality  deeper  than  that  of  beginning  a 
wrangle  over  the  franchise  with  a  government 
firmly  bent  on  precipitating  a  quarrel  as  soon  as 
it  suited  its  own  convenience  to  fire  a  shot  ?    We 
are  told  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  know  that 
this  was  the  Boer  temper  and  policy.      But — as- 
suming the  present  explanation  to  be  correct — 
he  ought  to  have  known.     It  was  his  particular 
business  to   know.     That  is  one  of  the  things 
which  he  is  there  to  know.     We  are  blaming  our. 
generals  in  the  field  for  carelessness  in  reconnoi- 
tering  the  position  of  the  enemy  before  advancing 
to  attack.     But  what  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's  tactics  ?     It   is  a  colossal  example  of 
*  inefficient  scouting.'  " 

A  Formidable  Minority. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  the  war,  says  : 

"  I  gather  that  everywhere,  alike  in  town  and 
in  country,  the  overwhelming  majority  stands  by 
the  executive  in  the  struggle  in  which  ihe  nation 
is  now  engaged.  But  there  is  still  a  minority, 
not  strong  in  numbers,  but  unquestionably  strong 
in  pertinacity  and  resolution,  that  looks  upon  the 
war  with  abhorrence,  and  that  maintains  jiist  as 
stoutly  as  Mr.  Bright  did  in  the  Crimean  days 
that  it  is  a  war  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
begun.  While  all  but  a  handful  of  the  Conserv- 
ative party  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Liberals 
have  agreed  to  sink  controversial  questions  while 
the  storm  of  battle  rages  in  South  Africa,  a  reso- 
lute minority,  composed  chiefly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, of  Liberals  and  Radicals,  maintains  its 
opposition  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  government 
with  a  tenacity  almost  as  remarkable  as  that 
which  our  soldiers  displayed  when  they  scaled 
the  heights  of  Dundee  or  refused  to  be  denied  in 
their  dash  upon  the  Boer  position  on  the  Mod- 
der.  For  the  present  this  minority  is  powerless. 
But  it  will  make  itself  heard  in  the  not  distant 
future,  and  the  fortunes  of  one  at  least  of  the 
great  political  parties  will  be  affected  by  the  ef- 
forts that  it  will  make." 

The  Three  Scapegroats. 

The  Ilamnnitnrian  for  January  thus  sums  up 
the  situation  into  which  England  has  been  **  mis- 
led by  guides  :  " 

*'  The  present  hour,  when  the  nation  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  life -and -death  struggle,  is  not  the 
time  to  do  or  say  anything  to  further  embarrass 
the  government,  but  three  members  of  it  must 
be  held  directly  responsible  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  One  is  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose 
blundering  diplomacy  brought  on  the  war  when 
England  was  unprepared  to  meet  it ;  the  other* 
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Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  incapable  management 
of  the  War  OfiBce  recalls  the  worst  days  of  the 
Crimea;  the  third  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach, 
who  refused  in  the  beginning  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary supplies.  We  sincerely  trust  that  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  conies  these  three  men  will  be 
brought  strictly  to  account.  The  ambition  of 
«»ne  and  the  ineptitude  of  the  other  and  the  par- 
simony of  the  third  are  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  gallant  lives." 


ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

^'  pr  POLAND'S  Free  Hand  on  the  Nile"  is 
-L'  the  subject  of  an  article  in  FrankLesUes 
for  January  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  news- 
])aper  correspondent  and  author.  In  two  graphic 
paragraphs  Mr.  Stoevens  compresses  the  whole 
history  of  Britain's  eighteen  years'  occupation  of 
Egypt : 

'*  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  streaks 
of  good  luck  and  of  bad.  For  several  years 
after  1882  England,  in  Egypt,  could  do  nothing 
riglit.  The  ambiguous  position  which  she  had 
taken  in  that  country,  leaving  it  neither  univer- 
sally dependent  nor  really  free,  hampered  her 
diplomacy  and  tarnished  her  good  faith.  It 
offered  a  perpetual  weak  point  of  which  her 
oj)ponents  on  any  question  could  take  occasion  to 
embarrass  her  ;  and  in  Egypt  itself  it  rendered 
any  efforts  toward  reform  and  progress  at  the 
same  time  irritating  and  ineffective.  England 
refused  to  command  and  Egy pt '  refused  to  take 
advice.  The  country  was  bankrupt,  l)esides  was 
comatose.  Cholera  fell  upon  the  land  and  dem- 
onstrated with  merciless  cogency  the  utter  in- 
cax)acity  of  its  administration.  The  Mahdi  arose 
in  the  Soudan  and  demonstrated  as  mercilessly 
the  hopeless  disorganization  of  its  army.  British 
help  illuminated  the  gloom  with  a  few  flashes  of 
barren  glory,  until  the  lonely  death  of  Gordon 
left  it  covered  with  a  deeper  and  a  permanent 
pall  of  shame.  France  bullied  and  insulted  and 
England  sat  meek.  Her  interventions,  con- 
ceived in  the  honestest  intentions  toward  civili- 
zation and  Egypt  herself,  seemed  only  to  have 
complicated  bad  policy  by  bad  faith  and  multi- 
plied bad  luck  by  bad  judgment. 

**0n  a  period  of  three  years  of  futility  and 
failure  followed  more  than  a  dozen  of  compar- 
ative obscurity.  Egypt  was  still  by  way  of  being 
a  weak  joint  in  England's  armor  with  a  live 
wound  beneath  it ;  but  during  this  period  the 
world  at  large  heard  little  of  the  Nile  Valley  and 
cared  less.  Then  suddenlv,  at  the  end  of  1898, 
Egypt  pushed  in  the  world  again  and  everything 
was  utterly  changed.  With  tlie  international 
statuf?   of   im   undischarged   bankrupt,   she   was 


found  to  be  almost  embarrassingly  solvent.  Her 
people  were  more  prosperous  than  they  had  been 
in  a  history  of  nine  thousand  years,  and  there 
was  a  continual  demand  for  capital  to  develop 
her  resources.  She  was  entering,  on  the  strength 
of  her  own  credit,  upon  a  project  to  tame  and 
regulate  the  Nile  that  would  have  stopped  the 
most  pyramidal  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Soudan 
had  been  conquered  in  a  series  of  campaigns 
which  for  economy,  efficiency,  and  precision  have 
never  been  excelled  in  history.  And  France, 
the  unrelaxing  opponent  of  half  a  generation, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  best  position'  the  long 
duel  had  ever  afforded  her,  and  had  signed  a 
convention  resigning  all  pretension  to  the  Nile 
Valley  forever.  As  England  could  do  nothing 
right  in  1883,  so  in  1898  she  could  do  nothing 
wrong.  The  game  was  played — she  had  won 
every  trick." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Khalifa  wa<s  destroyed 
as  a  serious  power  in  the  battle  of  Omdurman 
(at  the  time  when  Mr.  Steevens  was  writing  his 
death  had  not  been  reported),  it  still  remains  for 
the  British  to  establish  actual  dominion  over  an 
area  of  roadless  and  generally  waterless  country 
stretching  about  700  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
500  from  north  to  south. 

'*0f  the  provinces  west  of  the  Nile,  no  sol- 
dier of  the  Egyptian  Government  has  reset  foot 
in  the  westernmost,  Dafur.  Kordofan,  between 
it  and  the  White  Nile,  still  harbors  the  Khalifa. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  push  into  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  and  up  the  White  Nile  to  the  equato- 
rial lakes,  but  they  have  not  been  successful. 
The  sudil,  or  floating  vegetation,  has  effectually 
impeded  the  gunboats,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  as  the  river  falls.  A  down-river 
expedition  from  Uganda  has  so  far  been  baffled 
by  the  same  difficulty. 

'<()n  the  other  hand,  the  country  east  of  the 
Nile  has  been  fairly  covered  up  to  the  frontier  of 
Abyssinia.  The  River  Sobat  and  its  tributaries 
have  been  explored  for  a  distance  of  nearly  300 
miles  and  a  fortified  port,  the  southernmost  in 
the  Soudan,  established  at  Nassar,  over  250  miles 
by  water  beyond  Fashoda.  The  Blue  Nile  and 
its  tributaries  are  commanded  to  the  head  of 
navigation.  The  'island,'  or  country  between 
the  White  and  Blue  Niles — the  best  cotton  land 
in  the  Soudan — is  pacified.  Gedarif  is  being  con- 
nected with  Kassala  and  the  Red  Sea  coast  by 
telegraph.  As  soon  as  possible  a  railroad  will 
probaby  be  constructed  from  Khartum,  along  the 
Blue  Nile,  by  Abu  Haraz,  Gedarif,  and  Kassala 
to  Suakim^  Gedarif  is  the  granary  of  the  Sou- 
dan ;  grain  there  can  be  bought  doubly  as  cheap 
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aa  at  Kassala  and  eight  times  as  cheap  as  at  Om- 
durman.  Better  conimuaicatioD  between  the 
capital  and  its  bread  supply  is  the  first  necessity 
of  the  situation. 

"The  remaininjj  section  of  the  Soudan — the 
Nile  banks  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Khartum — is  the 
one  where  most  progress  can  naturally  be  looked 
for.  It  is  the  longest  conquered  and  the  easiest 
to  communicate  with.  But  what  a  country ! 
South  of  Khartum  rain  falls  freely  in  summer — 
here  hard^  ever.  Red-hot  rocks  and  white-hot 
sand,  eye-searing  glare,  coarse,  sapless  grass, 
mimosa  f horn,  wooden- fruited  dompalms,  emptv 
bladders  of  Dead  Sea  fruit,  white  ants  and  scor- 
pions, tangle  haired,  herring-gutted,  lialf-human 
men.  Yet  everywhere  there  is  a  had  and  a  not 
quite  so  bad.  There  is  nearly  always  a  lip  of 
soil  along  the  river  bank,  and  lliat  soil,  irrigated 
by  water-wheels,  will  support  men.  The  water- 
wheels  have  been  broken  and  burned,  it  is  true. 
The  men  iiave  been  sijcared,  iha.  women  taken 
for  concubines,  and  the  babies  flung  into  the 
river.  But  the  experience  at  Dongola.  now  re- 
stored to  Egypt  for  three  years,  encourages  the 
hope  that  the  country  will  fill  up  sooner  than  you 
would  think.  Fugitives  sprang  up  from  every- 
where to  claim  their  derelict  lands  in  Dongola 
province  ;  soon  water-wheels  creaked  again  and 
the  green  corn  embroidered  the  river.  Dongola 
went  far  to  supply  the  Khartum  army  with  grain. 
But  even  if  the  countiy  fills  up  more  quickly 
than  there  is  any  right  to  expect,  it  must  still  re- 
main for  years  half  peopled,  half  desert. 

"Within  a  matter  of  weeks  after  these  lines 
are  read  the  railroad  should  have  reached  Khar- 
tum and  the  Soudan  should  be  open  to  trade. 
But  where  there  is  little  to  bring  out  of  a  coun- 
try there  will  be  little  to  be  taken  in.  There  is 
ebony  and  other  good  timber  on  the  Blue  Nile  ; 
there  are  also  gum,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers  to 
be  had,  but  not  in  any  great  quantity.  The  chief 
impediment  to  trade  will  probably  be  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  up  bulky  goods  like  fabrics,  for  the 
railroad  is  blocked  with  stores  and  materials  for 
the  dam  at  Assuan  and  the  rebuilding  of  Khar- 
tum. 

'■Briefly,  there  is  no  place  for  heroics  about 
the  reopened  Soudan.  Khartum  is  being  slowly 
transformed  from  a  collection  of  old  ruined  mud 
huts  to  a  collection  of  new,  stable  ones.  The 
governor's  palace  will  be  as  palatial  as  an  Italian 
rural  hotel.  The  Gordon  Oollege  will  be  an  el- 
ementary school  for  little  boys  between  seven 
and  fourteen.  The  provincial  governments  are 
soldiers  in  their  shirt- sleeves,  the  law  courts  the 
same  as  the  provincial  governments.  It  all  has 
to  be  made  out  of  nothing.  The  Soudan  haa  no 
element  of  a  country — not  even  population.      It 


(Killed  In  battle  with  tbe  Anglo-Egyptian  troops  nnder 
Colonel  Wlngate,  November  84,  1888,  ITO  miles  Bonth  of 

is  a  scraped  tablet ;  and  only  the  broadest  and 
plainest  lines  of  social  lite  can  as  yet  be  drawn 
upon  it.  But  those  will  be  drawn  with  a  firm 
touch.  Security  is  the  first  requisite.  As  the 
new  generation  grows  it  will  find  the  paths  already 
marked  out  tor  it." 

The  Death  of  the  Khalifa. 

In  an  article  entitled  ' '  The  Last  of  the  Der- 
vishes,"  in  the  National  Review  for  January, 
Maj.  P.  I.  Maxse,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  de- 
scribes the  fall  of  the  Khalifa,  in  Novemljer  last. 
His  account  of  the  cliarge  of  the  Dervishes,  led 
by  the  Khalifa  and  his  Emirs,  follows: 

"  Our  inlantry  fixed  bayonets  and  opened  with 
volleys  at  400  yards.  The  twelve-pounders  and 
Maxims  were  hard  at  it ;  but  in  spite  of  this  con- 
tinuous fire,  on  came  the  Khalifa  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  Though  firing  incessantly,  their  aim 
was  fortunately  high,  and  the  bullets  whistled  for 
the  moat  part  harmlessly  over  our  heads.  Noth- 
ing could  live  within  the  zone  of  our  concen- 
trated fire,  yet  some  among  them  actually  charged 
to  within  250  yards  of  us,  and  died  facing  their 
enemy. 

' '  In  this  charge  the  Khalifa  and  most  of  the 
Emirs  met  their  death,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Ninth  Soudanese,  together  with  two  Maxims 
and  a  dismounted  party  of  the  camel  corps,  were 
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repelling  an  attack  on  oar  left  flank,  which  had 
developed  some  strengtli.  Discipline  and  steady 
volleys  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  figlit- 
iti)^  came  to  an  end  at  6  a.m.  It  had  been  hot 
while  it  lasted,  bnt  our  casualty  list  was  a  trifling 
one,  owing  chiefly  to  our  good  position  well  in 
rear  of  the  crest  of  open  rising  ground. 

■' About  a  conple  of  hundred  Dervishes  lay 
dead  around  us.  and  their  wounded  must  have 
numbered  over  500,  Meanwhile  the  remainder, 
having  heard  of  the  Khalifa's  death,  gave  itp  the 
fight  and  retired  to  their  women  in  the  camp. 

"Seeing  that  no  further  resistance  was  being 


offered,  but  not  yet  aware  of  the  fall  of  the 
Klialifa,  we  advanced  with  every  precaution 
toward  the  dem.  We  were  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  who,  throwing  down  their 
rifles,  asked  for  quarter  for  the  whole  force,  and 
this  was,  of  course,  readily  granted.  From  them 
we  heard  of  the  Khalifa's  death,  and  his  body  was 
soon  identified  and  placed  under  a  guard.  One 
of  the  wounded  Bmira  lying  by  his  side  told  me 
that  early  in  the  engagement  the  Khalifa  was 
grazed  by  a  bullet  in  the  hand ,  but  so  determined 
was  he  to  carry  out  the  attack  that  he  concealed 
the  wound  by  drawing  his  sleeve  over  it  to  pre- 
vent his  followers  being  discouraged.  He  went 
forward  into  the  thick  of  the  Qgbt,  where  he  fell, 
struck  by  the  splinter  of  a  shrapnel  in  the  mouth 
and  by  a  rifle  bullet  in  the  chest.  The  body  lay 
,^30  yards  from  our  firing  line.  By  his  aide  the 
chief  Emirs,  including  Ahmed  Fedil,  lay  dead 
or  wounded.  Hia  son,  Osman  Shetk  el  Din,  had 
been  wounded  in  the  arm  early  in  the  day,  and 
we  found  him  on  a  bed  among  his  harem  in  the 
camp,  whither  he  had  been  brought  by  his  person- 
al followers,  who  were  evidently  devoted  to  liim." 
Colonel  Wingala  took  as  prisoners  3,000  fight- 
ing men,  5,000  women,  and  1,000  children,  and 
seized  1,100  head  of  cattle,  donkeys,  sheep, 
goats,  and  camels,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
riSw  and  ammnnitioo. 


OEHEBAL  WOOD  IN  CUBA. 

IN  the  February  MoClure's  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  in  his  character  sketch  of  General 
Wood,  gives  the  beat  account  of  that  fine  officer 
and  his  work  that  we  have  yet  seen.  General 
Wood  came  from  southeastern  Massachusetts  and 
had  for  his  first  ambition  a  longing  to  be  a  sailor, 
which  drove  him  into  recklessly  venturesome 
voyages  down  the  coast.  After  the  death  of  bis 
father,  in  August,  1880,  Leonard  Wood  entered 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  tutored  his  way 
through  with  the  aid  of  a  scholarship,  and  began 
to  practice  medicine  in  Boston  under  anything 
but  brilliant  auspices  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
In  1885  his  adventurous  spirit  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  suddenly  packed  his  satchel  and, 
without  telling  any  of  his  friends,  went  to  New 
York  and  took  the  examination  for  admission  as 
a  surgeon  in  the  army.  He  was  passed  second 
in  a  class  of  59,  and  held  a  contract  position  un- 
til he  van  comniissioned,  on  January  5,  1886. 

General  Wood's  campaign  against Geronimo  and 
the  Apaches  have  been  fully  given  to  the  public 
since  he  became  known  to  all  Americans  as  the 
colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  summer  of 
1898,  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier -general  of 
volunteers  on  July  8,  189S,  and  eleven  days 
later  became  governor  of  the  city  of  Santiago. 
Mr,  Baker  says  that  General  Wood  was  one  of 
the  few  men  who  were  as  vigorous  physically  at 
the  end  of  that  terrible  tropical  campaign  as  at  the 
beginning.  How  successful  the  former  army 
surgeon's  government  of  Santiago  has  been  every 
one  knows.  Mr.  Baker  says  his  administration 
was  a  curious  admixture  of  old  town-meeting  re- 
publicanism with  absolute  autocracy.  He  never 
used  his  authority  for  the  sake  of  using  it,  but 
when  the  time  came  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary there  was  no  mistaking  the  propriety  of 
obedience.  Mr.  Baker  gives  some  testimony  ils 
to  what  the  people  of  Santiago  themselves 
thought  of  General  Wood  as  a  governor.  When 
he  left  for  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  last 
spring,  "all  Santiago  came  down  to  see  him  oft 
and  cheered  him  lustily.  They  presented  him 
with  a  diploma  of  re'gard,  a  beautiful  handwork 
scroll  written  in  Spanish — 'The  people  of  the 
city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 
The  greatest  of  your  successes  is  to  have  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  a  people  in  trouble. '  " 

HOW    OENERAL    WOOD    LIVEO    AT   8ANTIAO0. 

Ur.  Baker  gives  the  following  account  of  Gen- 
eral Wood's  home  in  Santiago  and  of  General 
Wood  himself  : 

"  General  Wood's  home  is  at  The  Gnao,  the 
country  seat  formerly  occupied  by  the  British 
consul,  Bamsden.     It  isa  large  and  airy,  thon^ 
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unpretentious,  building  with  a  tall  thatched  roof. 
The  view  from  amid  the  tropical  verdure  of  the 
grounds  in  front  across  the  bay  of  Santiago  and 
to  the  magnificent  blue  mountains  beyond  is  one 
to  be  long  remembered.  It  was  here  that  Mrs. 
Wood  and  her  two  boys,  one  seven  and  one  a 
baby  two  years  of  age,  spent  last  winter.  Since 
then  General  Wood  has  had  with  him  Maj.  J.  E. 
Runcie,  his  legal  adviser  and  friend,  and  part  of 
the  time  Lieutenant  Hanna,  of  his  personal  staff. 
He  lives  very  simply,  usually  riding  into  town,  a 
distance  of  a  mile,  with  a  single  orderly.  He  is 
out  early  in  the  morning,  and  often  reaches  the 
palace  at  8  o'clock,  and  that  after  having  visited 
the  jail  or  the  market  or  some  one  of  half  a  dozen 
hospitals  and  homes  in  which  he  takes  especial 
interest.  His  office  is  in  a  little  bare  room  at  the 
back  of  the  palace,  facing  San  Tomas  Street. 
Over  him  two  American  flags  are  draped.  Two 
huge  paintings  of  Spanish  subjects  linger  to  repre- 
sent a  regime  that  is  past,  and  a  portrait  of  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  represents  the  new.  It  is  typical 
of  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards  that  these  old  paint- 
ings, together  with  all  the  others  in  the  palace, 
were  once  beautifully  framed  in  gilt  and  gold  ;  but 
some  covetous  official,  needing  the  money,  disposed 
of  the  frames  and  left  the  bare  canvases  to  orna- 
ment the  walls.  Swinging  shutters  lead  into 
General  Wood's  office,  and  more  than  once  I  saw 
wan -looking  Cuban  women  pushing  through 
them  with  their  children.  Wood  surrounds 
himself  with  Cubans  and  trusts  them  absolutely — 
perhaps  that  is  why  they  all  trust  him.  His 
private  secretary,  through  whom  go  all  his  official 
dispatches  and  reports,  is  a  Cuban  who  was  once 
secretary  to  General  Gomez,  and  many  of  the 
clerks  in  the  palace  are  Cubans.  He  gives,  also, 
great  credit  for  his  successes  to  his  staff,  and  espe- 
ciallv  to  Lieut.  E.  C.  Brooks  and  Lieut.  M,  E. 
Hanna,  who  have  been  with  him  from  the  first. 

•*  Personally  General  Wood  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  a  large  man,  although  he  lacks  at 
least  an  inch  of  being  six  feet  tall.  He  is  what 
an  athlete  would  call  <  well  put  up  ' — powerful  of 
shoulders  and  arms,  with  a  large  head  and  short 
neck.  He  stoops  slightly  and  steps  with  a  long, 
swift  stride,  rolling  somewhat,  seamanlike,  in 
'  his  walk.  His  face  is  one  of  great  strength — 
large -featured,  calm,  studious,  and  now  lean 
and  bronzed  from  serving  in  the  tropics.  He 
rarely  smiles,  and  ordinarily  has  very  little  to 
say,  and  that  in  a  low,  even  voice  ;  and  yet, 
when  in  the  mood,  he  tells  a  story  with  great 
spirit  and  with  a  certain  fine  directness.  He  en- 
joys keenly  a  quiet  social  gathering,  but  a  func- 
tion in  which  he  must  appear  as  the  guest  of 
honor  is  an  undisguised  terror  to  him.  He  dresses 
always,  whether  in  khaki  or  in  army  blue,  with 


trim  neatness,  and  he  makes  a  strikingly  power- 
ful figure  in  the  saddle, 

**  At  thirty -nine  General  Wood  is  in  the 
prime  of  a  vigorous  manhood  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  notable  career.  If  he  remains  in 
the  army — and  his  ambitions  are  all  military — ho 
has  twenty- five  years  of  active  service  still  be- 
fore him.  His  countrymen  may  rest  assured 
that  whatever  may  be  the  task  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed, whether  the  governorship  of  a  foreign 
people  or  the  command  of  a  great  army,  that 
task  will  be  performed  with  the  fidelity  and  dis- 
tinction becoming  a  tried  American  soldier.*' 

As  has  been  told  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
and  elsewhere,  General  Wood  is  now  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  entire  island. 


THE  RAILROAD  AS  AN  EDUCATOR  OF  THE 

PEOPLE. 

IN  the  February  Harper's  Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser 
has  a  very  well -put  and  discerning  account 
of  what  the  railroads  in  the  West  are  doing  in 
the  way  of  educating  the  people  along  the  lines 
of  their  systems.  Mr.  Dreiser  tells  us  that  in 
the  West,  where  the  idea  originated,  the  general 
freight  agent  of  the  road  is  an  official  of  educa- 
tional importance.  He  and  his  hundred  assist- 
ants are  constantly  instructing  and  educating  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  that  makes  for  pros- 
perity. He  has  under  him  an  agricultural  agent, 
with  assistants,  a  poultry  agent,  a  superintendent 
of  dairies,  a  land  inspector,  a  traveling  com- 
mercial agent,  buyers,  salesmen,  etc. 

educating  the  farmers  and  merchants. 

*' Through  this  department  the  railroads  are 
doing  a  remarkably  broad  educational  work — 
not  only  of  inspecting  the  land,  but  of  educating 
the  farmers  and  merchants  and  helping  them  to 
become  wiser  and  more  successful.  They  give 
lectures  on  soil  nutrition  and  vegetable-growing, 
explain  conditions  and  trade  shipments,  teach 
poultry- raising  and  cattle -feeding,  organize  cream- 
eries for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter,  and 
explain  new  business  methods  to  merchants  who 
are  slow  and  ignorant  in  the  matter  of  conduct- 
ing their  affairs.  On  two  roads  there  is  a  poul- 
try department,  which  buys  for  cash  of  all  farm- 
ers along  the  route,  running  poultry  cars,  which 
are  scheduled  for  certain  stations  on  certain  days, 
with  cash  buyers  in  charge.  On  three  other 
roads  there  are  traveling  agents  who-  go  over  the 
line  three  timjBS  a  year,  stop  at  every  station,  and 
visit  every  merchant  in  the  town  and  every  farmer 
of  merchant  proclivities  in  the  country.  These 
men  make  plain  the  attitude  of  the  railroad 
toward  the  citizen,  inquire  after  the  state  of  his 
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business,  ask  him  what  his  difficulties  are,  and 
what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  stregthen  and 
improve  his  situation.  Lastly,  there  is  a  depart- 
ment of  sales  agents  under  the  general  freight 
agent,  which,  by  individuals,  represents  the  road 
in  the  great  cities.  These  latter  study  the  mar- 
kets, look  after  incoming  shipments,  and  work  for 
the  interests  of  the  merchants  and  farmers  along 
the  line  of  the  road  by  finding  a  market  for  their 
product.  The  reward  for  the  road  for  all  this 
is  nothing  more  than  an  increased  freiglit  and 
passenger  traffic  which  flows  from  and  to  a  suc- 
cessful community. 

THE    SPREAD    OF    THE    IDEA. 

*'  It  has  been  seven  years  since  the  first  of  the 
roads  to  adopt  the  new  policy  began  to  reach  out 
and  study  the  social  condition  of  its  public,  but 
since  then  the  idea  has  spread  rapidly,  until  to- 
day there  is  scarcely  a  road  west  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  that  is  not  doing  more  or  less  educa- 
tional work  among  its  public.  The  original 
movement  was  dictated  by  the  fact  that  along 
great  stretches  of  the  Ime  of  one  road  were  va- 
cant tracts  of  land  which  were  excellent  for 
farming  purposes,  but  which  were  somehow  gen- 
erally ignored.  The  road  decided  to  make  this 
region  profitable  to  itself  by  calling  attention  to 
its  merits  and  inducing  farmers  and  merchants 
to  settle  there.  The  aid  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  called  in.  The 
ground  was  tested  and  its  specific  qualities  ad- 
vertised. After  that  educational  pamphlets  were 
prepared  and  agents  of  the  road  sent  into  vari- 
ous populous  sections  of  the  country  to  induce 
individuals  to  come  and  take  up  residence  there. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be 
of  little  use  to  induce  settlement  and  then  leave 
the  settlers  to  get  along  as  best  they  could,  so  a 
policy  of  instruction  and  assistance  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  road  undertook  to  organize  enter- 
prises which  should  utilize  the  natural  resources 
and  production  of  the  country  and  put  ready 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  found  that  it  would  need  to  discover 
markets  for  the  goods  manufactured ,  or  it  would 
lose  much  of  the  advantage  of  its  labor,  and 
thus  came  about  the  present  policy,  which  is 
nothing  if  not  broad.  Its  success  has  stimulated 
imitation  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  all  roads 
have  some  one  of  the  many  features  of  the 
first  road  in  operation,  and  several  have  all  of 
them." 

Mr.  Dreiser  ezplaina  how  this  educational  work 
goes  on  and  gives  some  remarkable  figures  as  a 
result  of  it.  For  instance,  the  general  freight 
accent  will  have  an  opinion  that  the  land  about 
Denison,  Texas,  is  good  for  tomato-raisiDg  and 


that  there  is  a  good  market  for  tomatoes.  He 
calls  his  horticultural  agent  and  discusses  with 
him  how  they  can  induce  the  farmers  down  there 
to  go  into  the  tomato  business,  and  teach  them 
how  to  profitably  produce  that  vegetable. 

**  The  horticultui-al  agent  immediately  takes  the 
reports  concerning  the  land  about  Denison  and 
sends  an  agent  into  the  country.  Meetings  of  the 
farmers  are  called  and  the  nature  of  the  land 
and  the  profit  of  tomato-growing  explained. 

<  •  *  Now,  *  says  the  horticultural  agent,  *  you 
gentlemen  are  raising  wheat  on  your  land  and 
getting,  say,  60  cents  a  bushel  if  the  market  is 
fair.  If  not  you  get  less  or  hold  your  wheat  and 
wait  for  your  money.  Now,  this  land  about  here 
has  been  tested,  not  only  by  the  State,  but  by 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  and 
it  is  found  that  it  is  much  better  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  tomatoes.     It  will  do  a  great  deal  bet- 

•  ter  planted  in  tomatoes  than  it  will  in  wheat. 
Besides,  our  agents  in  other  places  inform  us  that 
tomatoes,  such  as  you  can  raise  here  early  in  the 
season,  will  command  |1  a  crate.  Allowing  for 
the  freightage  and  the  cost  of  the  packing-cases, 
which  we  will  secure  for  you  at  the  lowest  possi 
ble  rates,  you  still  have  40  cents  on  the  crate, 
An  acre  of  this  ground  will  yield,  say,  120  crates 
at  40  cents.  Figure  for  yourselves,  gentlemen. 
Only  remember  the  railroad  guarantees  you  your 
market.  You  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,, 
competing  with  a  million  other  growers  in  your 
own  country.  You  have  something  out  of  which 
you  should  make  15  per  cent,  more  on  the  acre 
easily.  * 

<  *  The  result  of  such  lectures  and  conferences 
is  that  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  agent  the 
whole  region  is  turned  to  tomato -growing.  The 
general  freight  department  keeps  track  of  the 
progress  of  the  crop.  Through  its  representa- 
tives in  the  large  and  medium -sized  cities  it  finds 
out  where  a  number  of  car-loads  of  tomatoes  will 
command  a  high  market  rate.  The  local  agent 
confers  with  the  wholesale  produce  merchants 
and  contracts  with  them  to  deliver  so  many 
crates  at  a  given  time.  The  result  is  that  the 
crop  of  the  section  is  readily  marketed  and  the 
region  about  Denison  improved.  The  fanners, 
having  slightly  more  ready  money,  indulge  in 
farm  or  personal  improvements,  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  district  about  Denison  is  enlivened 
and  trade  increased.  The  railroad  profits  in 
every  way,  not  only  by  the  new  supplies  that  are 
shipped  in  to  meet  an  aroused  demand,  but  by 
the  travel  of  the  man  who  has  a  few  cents  more 
to  expend  on  car- fare  in  looking  after  his  inter- 
ests or  visiting  his  friends. 

<<The  above  is  no  hypothetical  case,  but  an 
actual  recorded  occorrence.     The  region  affected 
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was  that  which  lies  sixty  miles  east  and  west  of 
Trinity,  Texas." 

Mr.  Dreiser  also  explains  the  methods  by 
which  the  railroads  help  through  their  local 
agents  to  find  a  market  for  the  farmer's  goods 
and  the  best  market,  making  in  fact  for  him, 
through  their  telephone  communications,  direct 
bargains  for  specific  goods. 


THE  NEW  TRADE  ALLIANCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

IN  the  January  Forum  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  new  alliance  between  working- 
men  and  employers  which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention  in  England,  outlines  the  principles  of 
that  movement. 

Speaking  of  his  own  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence Mr.  Smith  says  : 

**  I  have  been  an  apprentice,  a  journeyman 
mechanic,  a  foreman,  traveler,  manager,  em- 
ployer, and  a  director  of  companies.  Unless  my 
experience  has  been  entirely  wasted,  I  have 
looked  at  the  question  from  all  points  of  view. 
The  scheme  was  introduced  by  myself  in  my  own 
trade.  As  a  manufacturer  I  wished  to  make 
money,  but  could  not  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing.  As  an  employer  of  labor,  having 
been  a  laborer  myself,  I  wished  to  benefit  all 
connected  with  my  work." 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  manufacturer  of  metallic  bed- 
steads. Keen  competition  had  killed  profits  in 
this  trade.  The  workmen  had  a  union  which 
was  far  more  eflBcient  than  their  employers'  asso- 
ciation. As  a  representative  employer  Mr.  Smith 
undertook  to  devise  a  scheme  which  should 
guarantee  reasonable  profits.  Tne  result  was  the 
organization  of  the  trade  alliance,  which  aims  to 
secure  fair  profits,  to  pay  fair  wages,  and  to  give 
to  buyers  all  they  can  justly  claim.  Its  two 
cardinal  principles  are  (1)  selling  from  the  well- 
ascertained  cost  of  production  and  (2)  cooperating 
with  the  work  people  in  securing  a  fair  profit. 

MUTUAL    CONFIDENCE. 

The  premises  of  Mr.  Smith's  argument  would 
be  regarded  by  many  as  socialism.  He  declares 
that  the  manufacturers  have  no  more  right  to 
determine  the  wages  of  their  work  people  than 
the  work  people  have  to  determine  their  employ- 
ers' profits.  He  contends  for  the  right  of  each 
side  to  conclude  for  itself  so  long  as  no  mutual 
confidence  exists.     But  he  says  : 

*  *  The  system  I  plead  for  establishes  this  mutual 
confidence.  It  does  not  bring  about  a  uniform 
wage,  for  this  is  a  curse  to  workmen.  In  fact, 
my  system  does  not  interfere  with  wages,  except 
in  cases  where  personal  consultation  has  failed, 
and  by  such  adjustments  as  may  come  from 


friendly  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  wages 
and  conciliation  board.  It  does  not  aim  at  the 
destruction  of  trades  unions.  It  simply  uses 
their  power  for  proper  purposes.  It  not  only  ad- 
mits the  right  of  workmen  to  combine  ;  it  sanc- 
tions the  principle  by  imitation.  It  carries 
trades  unionism  into  the  ranks  of  employers  ; 
then  it  unites  the  two  unions  for  the  good  of 
each.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  each  side 
in  the  past  has  done  the  best  for  itself,  it  takes 
wages  as  they  are  and  profits,  or  the  want  of 
them,  just  as  they  are  found.  It  then  fixes  the 
profits  at  a  fair  level  and  adds  to  wages,  as  a 
separate  item,  a  bonus  or  bonuses  upon  wages  ; 
each  bonus  being  a  percentage  of  such  additional 
profit  on  a  scale  which  in  England  is  accepted 
as  a  fair  proportion.  An  alliance  is  formed  be- 
tween the  two  unions  or  associations,  and  the  two 
interests  are  made  so  far  identical  that  each  must 
be  affected  by  the  other.  A  wages  and  concili- 
ation board  is  formed  of  an  equal  number  on 
each  side.  Its  decisions,  or  the  decisions  of  its 
arbitrator,  must  be  accepted  loyally,  or  the  alli- 
ance, with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  at  an  end. 

<*  No  board  has  yet  been  broken  up,  and  no 
alliance  has  been  dissolved  in  any  case  where  it 
has  been  properly  formed  and  has  represented 
fairly  both  employers  and  employed.  No  arbi- 
trator has  yet  been  called  in  ;  and  every  settle- 
ment— there  have  been  hundreds — has  been  ac- 
cepted amicably  by  all  concerned.  Two  trades 
have  been  compelled  to  lay  the  alliance  aside  for 
the  present,  because  they  were  too  eager  and  had 
not  completed  the  alliance  with  their  work  people. 
An  alliance  can  be  formed  at  any  time  ;  but  no 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  it  until  it  has  done  its 
work  by  bringing  the  large  majority  of  employers 
and  work  people  into  the  compact.'* 

CONDITIONS    OF    THE    ALLIANCE. 

The  terms  of  this  alliance  are  that,  in  return 
for  the  advantages  given,  neither  side  will  coun- 
tenance any  maker  or  workman  who  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement. 

<  *  No  workman  will  assist  a  manufacturer  to 
sell  below  the  regulation  prices,  and  no  manu- 
facturer will  employ  a  workman  who  is  not  a 
member  of  his  union  and  loyal  to  the  terms  of 
alliance.  It  is  not  at  first  considered  necessary 
that  each  manufacturer  shall  become  a  member 
of  his  association.  Time  is  often  given  for 
thought  and  observation  ;  but  he  must  at  least 
enter  into  an  agreement  as  to  his  selling  prices^ 
and  when  charged  with  underselling  he  must 
consent  to  be  investigated.  This  generally  ends 
in  his  becoming  a  full  member  of  the  association. 

<  <  There  are  several  conditions  attaching  to  the 
alliance  which  must  be  mentioned : 
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**  1.  The  work  people  have  a  guarantee  that 
existing  wages  sliall  never  be  reduced  so  long 
as  the  alliance  lasts. 

**2.  Wages  for  new  articles  introduced  after 
its  formation  may  be  settled  on  each  works,  but 
either  side  can  call  upon  the  board  to  fix  them. 

**  3.  The  first  bonus  is  also  a  fixture,  as  sell- 
ing prices' will  not  be  reduced  below  the  first 
level. 

**4.  Any  further  bonus  can  only  be  paid  on 
any  increased  actual  profit.  Any  change  in  sell- 
ing prices  caused  by  advance  in  the  prices  of 
material,  and  not  carried  beyond,  is  exempt  from 
further  bonus. 

**  5.  All  bonuses  after  the  first  are  subject  to 
a  sliding  scale  whenever  real  profits  are  increased 
or  decreased. 

**  6.  No  strike  or  lockout  is  permitted  unless 
in  defense  of  the  alliance.  Then  it  is  supported 
by  both  sides  and  the  expenses  are  divided. 

<*  7.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  to  be  referred 
to  the  board,  workmen  must  accept  employers' 
conditions  and  prices  under  protest.  They  can- 
not leave  their  employment  or  be  discharged  on 
account  of  the  dispute,  but  the  settlement  must 
be  retroactive,  so  that  no  injustice  may  be  done. 

**  8.  Each  employer  retains  full  control  over 
his  own  works  upon  all  matters  but  those  per- 
taining to  wages  and  bonus  and  conditions  of 
labor.  Workmen  can  be  discharged  for  any 
other  reason,  and  are  themselves  free  to  change 
their  employment  whenever  they  wish  to  do  so. 

*  <  9.  The  workmen's  union  must  supply  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  good  work  people,  and  the 
board  decides  as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of 
bringing  new  men  into  the  trade. 

**  10.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  any  one 
wishing  to  come  into  the  trade  so  long  as  he 
agrees  to  sell  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  asso- 
ciation and  to  comply  with  the  rules  that  govern 
competitors." 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Smith's  account  that  the 
alliance  movement  has  been  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessful. At  present  it  controls  about  $250,000- 
000  of  capital  and  numbers  among  its  adherents 
500  employers  and  30,000  work  people,  chiefly 
in  the  furniture  trades. 

HOW    THE   CONSUMEB    IS   BENEFITED. 

Mr.  Smith  puts  the  advantages  to  the  consumer 
from  the  alliance  as  follows  : 

**  1.  The  consumer  has  never  yet  had  the  pro- 
tection of  a  selling  price  based  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ascertained  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  a  whole  trade.  Under  this  system  he  is  sure 
to  get  it 

/<2.  Under  a  trust  or  monopoly  of  any  kind 
capital  alone  decides  what  he  ahall  pay.     Under 


this  system  the  poorest  class  of  consumer,  the 
workman,  has  a  voice  in  determining  the  price 
at  which  articles  shall  be  sold  to  himself — and 
others. 

<'3.  Should  unjust  selling  prices  drive  away 
trade,  the  bonus  on  wages  paid  to  work  people 
will  not  compensate  them  for  loss  of  time  caused 
by  slackness  of  trade.  They  will  therefore  not 
consent  to  unjust  selling  prices,  although  these 
may.  bring  them  larger  bonuses.  Their  consent 
is  necessary  under  the  terms  of  alliance. 

*'  4.  Under  this  system  no  restriction  is  placed 
upon  any  one  wishing  to  enter  a  trade,  excepting 
that  of  not  selling  goods  without  the  right  pro- 
portion of  profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  The 
result  is  that  the  consumer  has  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  making  the  goods  for  himself  should 
he  care  to  do  so." 


THE  ** DARKEST  ENGLAND*'  SCHEME. 

IN  the  Sunday  Strand  General  Booth  writes  a 
very  copiously  illustrated  article  under  the 
title,  '*  What  Has  Come  of  the  Darkest  England 
Scheme  ?  "  The  general  is  on  the  whole  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  public  has 
subscribed  altogether  for  his  scheme  about 
$1,300,000. 

He  insists  very  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  he 
has  used  this  money  not  in  charitable  relief,  but 
as  a  means  of  securing  a  return  of  labor  or  of 
proportional  payment  from  the  people  benefited. 
He  has  by  this  means  been  able  to  do  as  much 
with  £260,000  as  he  could  have  done  with 
£2,000,000  if  there  had  been  no  return  de- 
manded. Money  expended  upon  charitable  ob- 
jects ought  in  the  main  to  tend  to  reproductive 
effort.  And  yet  one  of  the  difficulties  in  raising 
funds  has  arisen  through  that  very  ability  of  ob- 
taining self-support.  Not  merely  is  he  pleased 
with  the  actual  results  which  he  has  accom- 
plished, but  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  in- 
direct  results  are  even  greater  : 

<<  It  is  a  debated  point  with  the  intelligent 
admirers  of  the  scheme  and  the  careful  observers 
of  its  progress  whether  the  benefits  bestowed  on 
the  wretched  classes  for  whom  it  was  originated 
have  been  greater  within  than  without  our 
borders.  The  copyists  of  our  plan  have  been 
legion,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  church  and 
state.  The  representatives  of  the  different 
governments  specially  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  outcast  classes  have  been  gradu- 
ally coming  to  appreciate  the  principles  and 
methods  involved  in  the  scheme,  and  to  show 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  giving  it  a  chance. 
They  have  done  this  in  two  ways:  (1)  In  at- 
tempting similar  tasks  themselves ;  (2)  in  using 
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and  subsidizing  the  army  for  doing  the  work  for 
them.  Many  governments  make  grants  to  our 
various  institutions  in  varying  amounts  toward 
the  cost  of  dealing  with  different  classes  of  the 
submerged.'* 

AGENCIES    AT    WORK. 

A  good  deal  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  specific  cases  of  individuals  who  have 
been  rescued  and  given  a  fresh  start  in  life  by 
the  operation  ot'  the  "social  scheme."  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  agencies  which 
have  been  set  a-going  by  the  general : 

<*  We  have  now  158  shelters  and  food  depots 
for  homeless  men  and  women,  121  slum  posts, 
each  with  its  own  slum  sislers,  37  labor  bureaus, 
60  labor  factories  for  the  unemployed,  11  land 
colonies,  91  rescue  homes  for  women,  11  labor 
homes  for  ex -criminals,  several  nursing  institu- 
tions, 2  maternity  hospitals  for  deserted  women, 
an  institution  with  branches  in  forty -five  coun- 
tries and  colonies  for  finding  lost  and  missing 
persons,  together  with  a  host  of  allied  and  mi- 
nor agencies  which  I  am  not  able  here  to  enu- 
merate. 

<<  The  total  number  of  institutions  named 
above  is  now  545,  under  the  care  of  more  than 
2,000  trained  ofiBcers  and  others  wholly  em- 
ployed, all  working  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  laid  down  for  helping  the  poorest 
and  most  unfortunate  of  their  fellows,  and  all 
more  or  less  experts  at  their  work. 

<*  Nearly  20,000  destitute  men  and  women  are 
in  some  way  or  other  touched  by  the  operations 
of  the  scheme  every  day. 

**No  less  than  15,000  wretched  and  otherwise 
homeless   people   are    housed   under   our    roofs 
every  night,  having  their  needs  met,  at  least  in 
part,  with  sympathy  and  prayer  and  the  oppor 
tunity  for  friendly  counsel. 

**More  than  300  ex-criminals  are  to-day  in 
our  houses  of  reformation,  having  before  them  an- 
other chance  for  this  life,  and  in  many  cases  the 
first  they  have  ever  had  for  preparing  for  the  life 
to  come. 

<<  More  than  5,000  women  taken  from  lives  of 
darkness  and  shame  are  safely  sheltered  in  our 
homes  each  year,  on  the  way — as  we  have  abun- 
dantly proved  in  the  case  of  others,  in  respect  of 
a  large  proportion  of  them — to  a  future  of  vir- 
tue, goodness,  and  religion. 

**Over  1,000  men  are  employed  on  the  land 
colonies.  Many  of  them  are  working  out  their 
own  deliverance,  and  at  the  same  time  helping 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
modern  times,  and  proving  that  many  of  the 
helpless  loafers  of  the  great  cities  can  be  made 
useful  producers  on  the  soil. 


'  <  Over  the  gates  of  every  one  of  these  homes, 
elevators,  labor  factories,  and  colonies  there 
might  be  written :  -No  man  or  woman  need 
starve,  or  beg,  or  pauperize,  or  steal,  or  commit 
suicide.  If  willing  to  work,  apply  within.  Here 
there  is  hope  for  all.'  " 

He  adds  that  he  has  always  2,000  women  in 
the  rescue  homes  of  the  arniv.  On  th^  whole  it 
is  a  bright  and  cheerful  picture  which  he  draws 
as  to  the  result  of  the  enterprise. 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  THE  CENTURY'S 

CLOSING  YEAR. 

IN  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for 
January  the  Kev.  Harlan  F.  Beach  contrib- 
utes an  instructive  article  on  <*  Protestant  For- 
eign Missions  in  1800  and  in  1900." 

Mr.  Beach  says  that  statistics  of  non-Christian 
populations  in  1800  are  only  the  wildest  guess- 
es. Missionary  returns,  he  thinks,  are  more 
trustworthv.  In  1800  there  were  7  Protestant 
missionary  societies  in  full  operation,  employing, 
according  to  Professor  Christlieb,  170  male  mis- 
sionaries, with  an  estimated  following  of  about 
50,000  converted  heathen.  This  last  number 
does  not  include  the  so-called  <*  government 
Christians,"  who  in  Ceylon  alone  numbered 
342,000  in  1801,  six  years  after  the  Dutch  had 
left  the  island.  Professor  Christlieb  also  states 
that  ihere  were  at  that  time  '<  only  about  50 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  distributed  in 
about  5,000,000  copies." 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  facts  presented  by 
Professor  Christlieb  is  the  general  mission  situa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1900,  as  disclosed  in  the 
following  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Beach  : 

**The  annual  issues  of  the  late  Dean  Vahl's 
Missions  Among  the  Heathen  have  contained  on 
an  average  statistics  of  about  360  missionary 
societies,  while  a  fuller  list  combined  from  his 
periodical  and  Dr.  Dennis'  manuscript  would  in- 
crease the  number  working  in  heathen  and  other 
missionary  lands  to  over  500.  Many  of  these 
are,  however,  auxiliary  or  societies  in  aid,  and 
some  of  them  are  laboring  in.  Protestant  coun- 
tries, as  the  United  States,  Germany,  etc.  The 
leading  societies  of  Christendom  doing  strictly 
foreign  mission  work  reported  last  year  the 
following  facts  :  Total  missionary  force,  14,210  ; 
total  native  force,  54,420 — making  the  com- 
bined forces  in  the  field  79,591  ;  stations- and 
out-stations,  25,070  ;  communicants,  1,255,052  ; 
adherents,  3,372,991;  schools,  20,228,  with 
944,430  scholars  ;  income  during  the  year,  $14,- 
513,972." 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  world's  religions  are 
roughly  given  in  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 
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"THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  QOVERNED." 

A  WRITER  in  Education  for  January  asks 
several  pertinent  queationa  relative  to  tlie 
application  of  liie  phrase  "  consent  of  the  gov- 
'erned  "  in  American  history.  It  is  now  charged 
by  the  "  anti-imperialiBta"  that  the  present  ad- 
min ietrat  ion  at  Washington  ia  subverting  our 
form  of  government  in  bo  far  as  it  attempts  to 
administer  the  Philippines  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  This  leads 
the  writer  in  Education  to  ask  what  was  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  fathers  when  they  laid 
down  this  famous  dictum  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

"In  the  year  1776  there  were  probably  not 
exceeding  3,000,000  people  inhabiting  the  thir- 
teen Britisli  colonies,  now  the  seaboard  Atlantic 
States.  Of  these  nearly  500,000  were  negro 
slaves;  1,500,000  were  of  the  female  sex. 
Nearly  one-third  were  minors,  from  the  cradle 
to  twenty-one  ;  and  several  hundred  thousand 
Indians  inhabited  the  Western  wilds,  afterward 
brought  Quder  the  new  Uovemment  of  the 
United  States.  How  many  of  these  people  were 
referred  to  in  this  fonnulft  that  'government 
derives  its  authority  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed '  7  Were  the  negro  slaves  canvassed 
and  their  consent  obtained  to  their  condition  of 
slavery  ?  Wore  the  Indians,  who  afterward  by 
relentless  var  were  swept  in  a  body  from  the 
AtUntic  alope  to  the  unsettled  wilderness  be- 
yond the  Hiannippi  ?    Has  there  been,  tmtil  to- 


day, any  real  opportunity  given  the  1,500,000, 
at  present  35,000,000,  of  the  female  sex  to  ascer- 
tain their  opinion  concerning  the  laws  under 
which  they  live?  Has  Young  America  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-one,  beyond  question 
more  intelligent  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
government  than  half  the  people  now  living  in 
the  world,  including  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Oriental  peoples,  been  thus  canvassed  and  its 
■  consent  obtained  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
a  large  body — perhaps  a  fourth,  a  third,  possibly 
a  half — of  the  men  in  these  colonies  were  opposed 
to  the  revolt  against  the  mother  counti-y.  Was 
tbeir  'consent'  obtained,  either  during  the  war 
or  at  the  formation  of  the  national  Government  7 
What  proportion  of  the  mature  white  men  in 
these  colonies,  at  the  time  they  one  by  one 
accepted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  legal  voters,  and  in  how  many  of  these  new 
States  was  there  a  property  or  other  discriminat- 
ing qualification  for  suffrage  ?  The  reply  to 
questions  like  these  brings  us  down  to  the  hard 
fact  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe,  all  '  fathers  '  and  participants  in 
the  great  Declaration,  were  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency by  what  would  to-day  be  regarded  an 
insignificant  minority  of  the  white  men  of  mature 
age. 

UINOBITT   BULB. 

>  ■  Our  Qovemment   oiiginally  made   no  pie- 
tense  of  obtaining  the  legal  consent  of  naj  save 
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a  majority  of  the  legal  white  voters,  and  that 
majority  to-day  is  expanded  to  a  plurality. .  In- 
deed, no  attempt  was  ever  made  at  national  life 
to  carry  into  practical  application  this  formula  of 
the  Declaration,  either  in  regard  to  races  of  peo- 
ple adjudged  incompetent  for  self-governmentor 
classes  like  women  or  minors.  The  body  of  peo- 
ple, always  the  minority,  which  has  decided  the 
vital  question  of  incompetency  in  our  country, 
like  every  other,  has  always  been  a  working 
majority  of  the  more  intelligent;  forceful,  and 
generally  competent  men  of  the  ruling  race.  The 
only  attempt  at  a  republic  founded  practically  on 
■  the  consent  of  the  masses  was  seen  during  a  few 
months  in  the  French  Revolution,  when  an  in- 
furiated populace  attempted  to  secure  unanimity 
and  '  consent '  by  destroying  all  opponents  to  <  lib- 
erty, equaUty,  and  fraternity  ;  '  the  result  being 
a  reaction  to  the  military  despotism  of  Napoleon  I. 
<*  There  is  doubtless  a  sense  in  which  this 
Jeffersonian  formula  has  a  profound  meaning  ; 
that  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  every  nation  to 
educate  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  in  the  direc- 
tion of  self-government,  and  extend  full  citizen- 
ship as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  safety  of  society  will 
permit.  In  our  own  country,  at  home,  that  limit 
even  as  far  as  the  male  sex  is  concerned  would 
seem  to  be  already  reached,  both  in  regard  to 
great  multitudes  of  European  immigrants  in  the 
North  and  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  The 
proposition  that  the  holding  of  a  colony  of  peo- 
ple in  the  condition  of  millions  of  the  Oriental 
races,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  their  uplift 
through  all  the  opportunities  of  modern  Chris- 
tian civilization,  is  a  departure  from  the  American 
republican  order  of  society  and  government  or 
from  the  American  ideal  in  any  way  it  can  be 
applied  in  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  so 
marked  and  violent  as  to  threaten  a  radical  change 
in  the  national  life,  when  analyzed  is  so  abso- 
lutely visionary  that  it  can  be  only  accounted  for 
by  the  loose  habit  of  thought  and  indifference  to 
the  facts  of  human  nature  and  life  which  are  in 
themselves  to-day  the  greatest  peril  of  the  re- 
public." 

WAS  THE  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER  A  REBEL? 

IN  the  December  and  January  numbers  of  the 
Greeyi  Bag  Col.  Bushrod  C.  Washington, 
of  West  Virginia,  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy, 
undertakes  to  prove,  from  the  constitutional  point 
of  view,  that  the  Confederate  soldier  in  1861-65 
was  not  in  rebellion.  In  concluding  his  argu- 
ment, which  is  the  familiar  one  made  by  South- 
ern jurists  to  justify  secession,  Colonel  Washing- 
ton says  : 

*  *  That  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  patriot  even  those 
who  once  held  him  an  enemy  must  admit.     He 


was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
coming  into  office  found  the  Union  crumbling  to 
pieces  under  his  feet.  There  was  no  time,  in  his 
opinion,  for  constitutional  niceties.  He/e?<  what 
Andrew  Jackson  had  once  uttered  :  *  The  Union 
must  and  shall  be  preserved.'  He  would  save 
the  physical  structure  and  the  Constitution  would 
have  to  take  care  of  itself.  If  the  Constitution 
did  not  contain  sufficient  authority  to  preserve 
the  Union,  it  ought  to  contain  it,  and  he  would 
assume  it  did.  His  authority  for  coercion  was 
not  in  the  Constitution.  Believing  the  life  of 
the  Union  at  stake,  he  deemed  his  authority  suf- 
ficient in  that  paramount  law — the  law  of  self- 
preservation. 

*'The  same  law  of  self-preservation  had  im- 
pelled the  Southern  States  to  exercise  the  ex- 
tremest  of  their  reserved  and  sovereign  rights 
and  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Secession  afid 
coercion  were  both  extreme  and  extra-constitu- 
tional measures. 

* '  Upon  the  call  for  seventy -five  thousand 
troops  to  march  against  the  seceded  States,  the 
remaining  slave  States,  which  had  hesitated  with 
the  hope  to  intervene  for  peace,  quickly  seceded 
and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. 

CLAIMS    OF    THE    STATE    VERSUS    THOSE    OF    THE 

NATION. 

*  <  The  citizen  of  the  Southern  States  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  as  to  where  his  allegiance  be- 
longed. He  did  not  consult  Vattel,  Burlamaqui, 
De  Tocqueville,  nor  any  authority  upon  political 
science.  The  instincts  of  nature  in  such  an 
emergency  were  a  sufficient  guide.  His  alle- 
giance to  his  State  was  determined  by  the  same 
intuition  by  which  a  man  will  defend  with  his 
life  the  mother  who  bore  him  or  perish  to  pro- 
tect the  honor  of  his  family. 

*  <  Compared  with  his  State  the  Union  was  but 
a  conventional  government,  possessed  of  nothing, 
either  of  territory  or  power,  which  had  not  come 
to  it  from  the  States. 

*'Tlie  Constitution  having  been  voted  a  dead 
letter,  there  was  nothing  left  to  him  of  repub- 
lican liberty  but  that  to  be  found  within  his 
commonwealth.  The  federal  Government  as 
compared  with  his  State  was  distant  and  shad- 
owy. He  was  hardly  conscious  of  it  except  in 
Presidential  years,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  when 
paying  postage  and  internal  revenue. 

<  <  But  the  lines  of  his  life  were  in  constant 
contact  with  his  State.  In  it  he  lived,  moved, 
and  had  his  civil  and  political  being.  Its  au- 
thority and  protection  were  over  and  around  him 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  contained  his 
home  and  family  altar. 
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<<Had  he  taken  arms  against  his  State,  he 
would  indeed  have  been  a  most  unnatural  parri- 
cide and  rebel. 

**But  it  was  not  written  that  the  American 
Union — the  brightest  star — should  fall  from  the 
galaxy  of  nations. 

«<  With  slavery  and  fanaticism  cast  out,  the 
Union  lives  on  under  the  hand  of  God  to  fulfill 
his  great  appointment. 

LOYALTY    WITHOUT    REPENTANCE. 

<'  It  does  not  stand,  however,  upon  the  uneven 
pillars  of  loyalist  and  repentant  rebels.  The 
Confederate  soldier  is  loyal,  but  not  repentant. 
Both  history  and  his  conscience  acquit  him  of 
having  sinned  against  the  Constitution.  He  was 
therefore  no  rebel.  Should  he  smite  upon  his 
breast  and  cry  peccavi,  he  would  be  a  canting 
hypocrite  or  a  driveling  imbecile. 

**  While  loyal  to  his  country,  he  retains  his 
self -respect.  He  will  meet  in.  reunion  surviving 
comrades  and  strew  flowers  upon  the  graves  of 
his  dead.  He  will  build  homes  for  his  aged  and 
disabled  and  rear  monuments  to  his  statesmen 
and  heroes.  He  will  preserve  the  traditions  of 
the  South- land.  He  will  turn  from  these  tender 
engagements  at  the  call  of  his  country  and  pour 
out  his  life's  blood  in  its  defense,  and  even  in  its 
questionable  aggressions. 

**  Taking  the  Northern  brother  by  the  hand, 
he  can  say  :  <  Did  you  fight  to  save  the  territorial 
integrity — the  body  of  this  Union — I  fought  for 
the  life,  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  We  will 
maintain  them  both  forever,  and  together  will 
revive  the  spirit  of  those  times  when  South 
Carolina  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Boston,  when 
Virginia  resented  the  wrongs  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  sister  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  called  her  people  to  humilia- 
tion, fasting,  and  prayer. '  " 


THE  "  RIGHT  OF  REPLY "  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  French  law  of  1822  which  gave  to 
everybody  named  or  designated  in  a  news- 
paper or  other  periodical  the  right  of  inserting 
in  the  next  number  of  the  same  publication  a 
reply  to  statements  has  not  since  been  materi- 
ally modified.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
law  as  originally  enacted  met  in  France  <<  a  felt 
want  "  with  unusual  fitness  and  sufficiency.  But 
M.  Pierre  Dareste,  in  the  December  issue  of  th3 
Revite  Politique  et  Parlementaire,  shows  that  a 
fair  adjustment  of  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  as 
one  would  fancy  at  first  thought. 

Suppose  that  somebody  is  mentioned  or  desig- 
nated not  injuriously,  but  in  a  complimentary 
manner  :  must  he  be  given  space  to  develop  his 


own  panegyric  in  his  own  way  ?  Suppose  the 
reply  controvenes  public  order  or  good  morals,  or 
that  it  mentions  the  names  of  third  persons  or 
affects  their  interests  injuriously  :  what  then  ? 
Such  questions  came  up  in  the  discussions  of 
1822,  but  the  law  has  remained  silent  in  regard 
to  them  even  when  made  more  explicit  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  Later  enactments  have  re- 
produced the  text  of  1822  without  adding  any- 
thing to  it  except  a  prescription  of  details  as  to 
the  limit  of  the  gratuity,  the  manner  of  inserting 
the  reply,  the  place  it  must  occupy,  and  the  char- 
acters in  which  it  must  be  printed.  But  M.  Da- 
reste  informs  us  that  the  courts  in  their  decisions 
haye  introduced  four  exceptions  not  in  the  text 
of  the  law  itself — viz. :  when  the  reply  is  con  - 
trary  to  public  order,  good  morals,  the  honor  of 
the  journalist,  or  the  interests  of  third  persons. 
Probably  the  courts, were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislators  of  1 822 
to  compel  a  publisher  to  violate  law  bj  printing 
stlch  a  reply  as  is  indicated  in  any  of  the  four  ex- 
ceptions. And  this  view  is  in  harmony  with  the 
action  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  has  re- 
fused to  establish  any  distinctions  as  regards  the 
original  article  that  calls  out  the  reply.  Whether 
it  was  malicious  or  not,  injurious  or  compliment- 
ary, the  right  of  reply  is  absolute. 

M.  Dareste  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  right  of 
reply  ought  to  be  restricted,  even  to  the  extent 
of  effacing  it  in  some  cases.  In  setting  forth 
his  views  he  brings  togethef  a  very  interesting 
resume  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  continental 
nations  to  improve  on  the  French  law  ;  for  it  iias 
turned  out  that  (excepting  England)  the  inven- 
tion of  the  French  legislator  of  1822,  as  M. 
Dareste  says,  has  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 


A  NEW  VOTING  MACHINE. 

AN  article  in  Cify  Governmevt  for  December 
describes  the  voting  machine  used  last 
November  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Utica,  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  first  trial  of  this 
machine  on  a  large  scale  had  been  made  in 
Rochester  in  1898,  when  the  complete  returns 
of  the  citv's  73  election  districts  and  30,000 
votes  had  been  collected  at  a  central  office  in  39 
minutes.  In  the  city  and  county  election  in 
Buffalo  on  November  7,  1899,  the  returns  from 
108  election  districts,  including  60,000  votes, 
were  officially  known  within  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  closing  of  the  polls. 

The  most  important  claim  made  for  the  ma- 
chine is  that  it  gives  no  opportunity  for  a  dis 
honest  count  or  for  the  throwing   out   of   any 
ballots  as  defective  or  improperly  marked. 

<*  No  man's  vote  can  be  recorded  twice ;  no 
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man's  vote  c&n  be  rejected  once  he  Iiaa  been 
allowed  to  cast  it.  The  principle  of  the  device 
is  simple,  and  every  possible  safegnard  that  can  be 
devised  to  i-ender  it  absolutely  accurate  lias  been 
applied  to  it.  There  are  no  defective  ballots." 
'  The  illiistiation  gi\  es  a  correct  representation 
of  the  voting  marhine  as  it  looks  when  the  voter 
steps  m  front  of  it  to  t,as>t  hie  ballot,  except  that 
the  long  leier  at  the  top  of  the  machine  projects 
to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right  before  voting. 


On  the  face  of  the  machine  are  seen  the  columns 
of  party  nominations.  Opposite  each  name  ia  a 
little  pointer,  and  at  the  top  of  each  party  col- 
umn is  a  brass  lever  with  a  knob  on  the  end  of  it. 

"  The  process  of  voting  on  the  voting  machine 
is  as  simple  as  the  machine  itself.  In  the  case 
of  the  voter  who  desires  to  vote  a  straight  party 
ticket  it  is  an  operation  that  can  be  performed  in 
five  seconds  or  less.  In  [iuifalo,  in  one  election 
district,  90  votes  were  cast  on  one  machine  in 
the  first  half  hour  after  the  polls  were  opened— 
an  average  of  less  than  onC'third  of  a  minute  to  ' 
each  voter.  In  many  districts  there  were  more 
than  750  voters  registered,  and  only  OBO  minutes 
were  allowed  for  keeping  the  polls  open,  yet  the 
full  rogistenni  vote  was  polled  and  not  a  single 
voter  disfranchised  by  reason  of  delay  171  the  op- 
eration of  the  machine. 

"  To  the  overlicad  lever  there  is  attached,  as 
it  projects  to  the  left,  a  curtain,  also  shown  in 
the  cut.  The  voter  steps  in  front  of  the  machine 
and  grasps  the  downward  projecting  handle  at- 
tached to  this  lever.  He  swings  the  lever  to  the 
right,  an  operation  that  requires  the  exercise  of 


practically  no  physical  force,  and  this  draws  t 
curtain  around  so  that  only  the  voter's  legs  i 
visible. 


"  The  voter  is  now  screened  from  public  view 
and  can  proceed  to  cast  his  ballot  in  absolnte 
secrecy.  He  can  vote  in  any  way  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  vote  with  a  paper  ballot, 
but  in  much  less  time  and  with  no  danger  of 
having  his  ballot  thrown  out  on  the  final  count. 
He  can  vote  the  straight  ticket  of  anv  party,  ho 
can  split  his  vote  in  any  way  he  desires,  he  can 
(if  the  law  allows  it)  vote  for  cnndidatPB  not 
nominated  by  any  party,  and  he  can,  in  the  case  of 
two  or  more  similar  offices  to  bo  lilled,  vote  for  a 
man  fi  >ni  each  1  arty  to  fill  them 

"  Ilic  effect  of  pulling  down  the  party  le\er 
is  to  move  ea<.h  pomter  m  the  ]jaitv  column  so 
that  It  p(  ints  to  the  name  of  liie  can  I1  late 
opposite  it  Tl  o  vote  1  as  n  t  v<  t  been  recoidt,  1 
howevei  at  d  the  vot  r  is  at  lil  ttj  to  change  it 
in  anv  way  ho  phases  tither  by  5  uahii  ,;bai.k  all 
of  th<  [Ktinters  wi  h  his  han  1  m  which  case  he 
can,  if  Ic  lesires  pull  andtl  ei  part}  knob  an  1 
vote  the  entile  ticket  of  a  different  part\  fiom 
that  for  which  he  oiiginally  inteii  led  to  vote 
Or  tl  e  voter  may  split  his  vote  h\  pisl  mg  back 
the  pointer  ppjsite  the  name  of  tiepaitv  can 
didate  for  whom  he  dois  not  want  to  vote  and 
turning  down  with  his  fingers  the  pointer  oppo- 
site the  name  of  the  candidate  of  another  party 
for  the  same  office. 

"If  two  candidates  are  to  be  elected  for  the 
same  office,' the  machine  is  arranged  by  tlie  elec- 
tion officers  so  that  the  voter  niay  vote  for  men 
of  opposite  parties  on  the  same  line,  but  cannot 
vote  for  more  candidates  than  the  law  allows. 
The  machine  is  set  so  that  the  voter  can  vote  for 
any  two  school  commissionera  for  the  term  of 
four  years  and  for  any  three  school  commission-  , 
ers  for  the  term  of  two  years,  if  he  desires  to 
select  one  candidate  from  each  party,  even  if  it  is 
in  the  same  office  line,  lint  not  more  than  the 
required  number  can  be  voted  for. 

"After  having  arranged  the  pointers  on  the 
face  of  the  machine  to  suit  him,  the  voter  again 
grasps  the  overhead  lover  ana  swings  it  to  tiie 
left.  This  throws  back  the  curtain  and  registers 
the  vote  for  each  official  for  whom  the  voter  has 
voted,  .'^t  the  same  time  the  counter  on  which 
the  total  vote  is  registered  advances  one  number. 
The  niai-hine  is  now  ready  for  the  next  voter. 

"The  verdict  of  every  one  who  saw  its  work    ■ 
in  Buffalo  at  the  last  election,  even  of  those  who 
were  originally  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the 
machines,  was  that  it  had  solved  the  question  of 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  in  »  moet  elective  wa^." 
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THE  USE  OF  MACHINERY  IN  THE  CENSUS  OF 

1900. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  January 
Director  of  the  Census  Merriam  gives  an  in- 
teresting preliminary  view  of  the  various  activ- 
ities in  connection  with  the  taking  and  record- 
ing of  the  twelfth  census. 

Following  is  Mr.  Merriam's  description  of  the 
method  of  card  tabulation  that  has  been  adopted  : 

**  It  is  proposed  to  employ  about  1,000  clerks 
in  transferring  data  from  enumerators'  sheets  to 
cards  about  three  by  six  inches  in  size.  This  is 
done  by  first  preparing  a  card  for  each  person 
enumerated,  showing  all  the  characteristics  of 
such  person.  The  cards  used  for  this  purpose 
are  printed  with  letters  and  symbols  so  arranged 
that  by  punching  holes  in  the  proper  spaces  we 
get  the  following  information  regarding  each  in- 
dividual— race,  sex,  color,  age,  conjugal  condi- 
tion, birthplace  of  person,  of  father,  mother, 
years  in  the  United  States,  occupation,  school 
attendance,  etc.  These  cards,  though  only  seven - 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  would  form 
a  stack,  if  piled  one  on  another,  about  nine  miles 
high,  and  they  will  weigh  about  two  hundred 
tons. 

*  *  This  transcript  from  the  original  returns  of 
the  enumerator  to  the  punched  card  will  be  done 
with  small  machines,  something  like  typewriters, 
called  keyboard  punchers.  About  1,000  of  these 
will  be  used,  and  the  entire-  work  of  transcribing 
the  75,000,01)0  or  more  individual  records  will  be 
done  in  about  one  hundred  working  days,  or 
nearly  four  months. 

COUNTING    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

<*  These  punched  record  cards  are  then  counted, 
or  tabulated,  in  the  electrical  tabulating  machines. 
These  machines  are  provided  with  a  circuit- 
closing  device,  into  which  the  cards  are  rapidly 
fed  one  by  one.  The  holes  in  the  card  control 
the  electric  circuits  through  a  number  of  counters, 
which  will,  as  desired,  count  the  simple  facts  as 
to  the  number  of  males,,  females,  etc. ,  or  the 
most  complicated  combination  which  the  stat- 
istician may  ask  for.  After  the  cards  for  a  given 
district  are  thus  passed  through  the  tabulating 
machine,  we  know  the  number  of  native-born 
white  males  of  voting  age,  the  number  of  white 
children  under  five  years  of  age  born  in  this 
country  with  both  parents  native-born,  or  the 
number  of  such  children  with  one  or  l)oth  par- 
ents foreign- bom,  or  any  other  information  con- 
tained in  the  enumerators'  sheet  which  the  statis- 
tician desires  tabulated.  In  short,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  the  statistician  to  decide  upon  the 
information  wanted,  and  for  the  electrician  to 
make  the  proper  connection  from  the  counters 


and  relays  to.  the  circuit -controlling  device  into 
which  the  cards  are  fed.  The  methods  employed 
for  checking  the  proper  workings  of  the  machines 
are  ingenious  and  interesting.  If  the  card  is  not 
completely  punched,  or  not  properly  fed  to  the 
machine,  or  is  placed  upside  down,  or  if  i^ome 
item  has  been  overlooked,  or,  in  fact,  if  every- 
thing is  not  all  right,  the  machine  refuses  to  work, 
and  the  card  is  rejected." 

It  is  believed  that  this  machine  will  make  no 
mistakes  *  *  because  it  is  tired,  or  does  not  feel 
well,  or  because  the  weather  is  warm,  or  by 
reason  of  the  thousand -and -one  causes  which 
will  upset  the  human  machine." 

Many  of  these  **  human  machines"  will  be 
employed  on  the  census  work,  nevertheless.  To 
tabulate  the  results  derived  from  the  punching 
machines  will  require  at  least  800  clerks  and 
messengers,  and  there  will  be,  in  addition,  about 
500  clerks  employed  by  the  various  statisti- 
cians and  by  the  Appointment  and  Disbursing 
Division. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  TRACTION. 

IN  the  Automobile  Magazine  for  January  Prof. 
Robert  H.  Thurston,  of  Cornell  University, 
has  an  interesting  account  of  the  development  of 
the  self- moving  vehicle  as  applied  to  traction  on 
the  common  road. 

Readers  may  be  surprised  by  Professor  Thurs- 
ton's statement  that  the  '  *  steam  carriage  "  of  the 
early  30s  won  a  "complete  and  triumphant" 
success,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  engineer 
and  constructor,  when  the  state  of  mechanic  arts 
at  the  time  is  considered.  Commercial  and  finan- 
cial success  was  prevented  by  adverse  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  the  stage-coach  proprietors  and 
the  rise  of  the  railroad. 

The  conditions  of  complete  success  in  automo- 
bile traction,  as  stated  by  Professor  Thurston, 
are  simplicity  and  power  in  the  machinery,  safety, 
and  economy  in  operation,  and  good  and  unob- 
structed roads.  These  conditions,  he  says,  were 
fully  met  in  the  work  of  those  early  English  con- 
structors. Steam  in  **  water- tube  "or  *»  safety  " 
boilers,  at  pressures  of  200  and  300  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  was  employed  with  entire  suc- 
cess in  all  respects. 

* '  Steam  engines  were  made  so  light  and  so 
strong  that  no  difficulty  arose  in  their  employ- 
ment in  motor  carriages.  The  combination  of 
the  boiler  and  engine  with  the  carriage  was  an 
admirable  illustration  of  ideal  engineering  for  the 
time. 

MOTOR  CARRIAGES  SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

« '  These  carriages  were  in  operation  for  months 
at  a  time,  and  ran  over  roads  of,  often,  very  con- 
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eiderable  inclination,  and  through  the  most 
crowded  London  streets,  conveying  crowds  of 
people,  and  without  danger  to  the  passengers  or 
to  drivers  of  horses  met  on  the  way.  They  at- 
tained speeds  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour,  and  ma<1e  long  journeys  to  various  distant 
towns  and  cities.  They  carried  thousands  of 
passengers  and  traveled  with  them  thousands  of 
miles.  In  1S33  about  twenty  of  these  automo- 
biles were  regularly  traversing  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don and  ii,s  suburbs.  The  hostile  legislation 
which  interrupted  the  wonderful  development, 
at  the  time,  of  this  promising  application  of  in- 
vention and  the  mechanic  arts  to  transportation 
on  the  highway  has  only  recently  been  repealed 
to  such  extent  as  to  permit  the  beginning  of  a 

revival   to  be   made.      Even  

now  some  discrimination 
against  automobiles  still  ex- 
ists in  the  lepis'lation  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  continent 
lesa  difficulty  has  arisen  on 
score,    and     there 


is  easily  obtained  for  charging  its  batteries  ;  the 
first-named  motor  fluid  is  used  for  the  heavier 
work,  and  petroleum  vapors  serve  well  in  long- 
distance work  of  a  lighter  character.  All  are  in 
a  tentative  stage  in  the  sense  that  no  one  can  say 
yet  which,  if  either,  will  ultimately  prove  the 
most  generally  useful ;  but  it  would  now  seem 
extremely  probable  that  all  will  continue,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  to  find  employment  in  one  or 
another  of  the  many  branches  of  automobile 
work  looming  up  before  the  mecfianical  engineer. 
Al  present  it  can  only  be  said  that  for  heavy 
work,  such  as  is  the  subject  of  our  discussion, 
and  especially  for  long-distance  transportation, 
ateam  seems  likely  to  retain  that  preeminence 
which  it  has  acquired  during  the  two-thirds  of  a 


ipecially 
on  of  the 


consequently  been, 

in  France,  a  mon 

extensive  introdni 

later  inventions  in  tliis  line 

tlian  elsewhere. 

"'I'lie  experimental  work 
of  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, however,  eKtahlisLed 
these  facts,  if  we  may  accept 
the  report  of  a  parliamen- 
tary commission  of  that  time 
.  and  the  testimony  given  be- 
fore it  by  Farey  and  other 
great  mechanics  and  engineers  of  that  period  : 
These  automobiles  were  speedy,  safe,  and  com- 
modious ;  they  were  light  of  weight  and  powerful 
as  to  motor  ;  they  could  traverse  any  roads  on 
which  horses  could  work  ;  they  were  a  less  costly 
conveyance  than  vehicles  drawn  by  horses  at  the 
same  speeds;  they  improved  rather  than  injured 
the  roaiis  ;  and  they  did  not,  in  any  serious  de- 
gree, frighten  horses  or  impede  common  traffic." 

THE    AUTOMOarLE    OF   TOBAY. 

The  "road  locomotive,"  chiefly  employed  in 
farming  operations,  was  built  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  and  gradually  came  to 
assume  some  importance.  It  is  now  eni]iloyed 
for  heav"  highway  transportation  in  South 
Africa. 

■'To  day  the  automobile  for  traction  is  con- 
structed in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  for  a 
variety  of  siMicial  purposes,  and  steam,  air,  va- 
por, and  electric  drives  are  employed  ;  the  latter 
finding  extensive  use  in  the  cities,  where  current 


century  in  which  it  has  been  growing  up  to  its 
task  and  evolving  satisfactory  forms  and  propor- 
tions  of  mechanism.  The  electric  motor  and 
traction  engine  is  proving  itself  capable  of  doing 
good  work,  wherever  current  can  be  found  with 
certainty,  of  the  right  kind  and  in  ample  quan- 
tity whenever  demanded,  and  the  later  vapor 
engines  are  coming  uito  use  for  intermediate 
conditions  where  current  is  not  to  be  obtained  as 
wanted  and  where  rapid  motion  over  long  routes 
is  desired.  Steam  road  locomotives  are  in  use  in 
thousands  and  have  l>een  numerous,  wherever 
extensive  operations  have  been  carried  on,  for 
many  years.  Petroleum  vapor  machines  are 
now  built  in  hundreds,  and  the  electro- mobile 
traction  engine  is  coming  to  be  a  familiar  machine 
in  cities,  at  steam  railroad  tunnels,  and  in  mining. 
The  compressed  -air  automobile  finds  a  place 
where  air  is  stored  for  use  in  accessible  locations 
and  ample  volume." 

"  A  line  of  antomobiles  is  reported  to  have 
just  been  planned  for  Porto  Rico,  between  Ponce 
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an  Juan,  carrying  both  freight  and  passen- 
A  system  of  automobile  traction  on  the 
nd  other  canals  is  another  of  tlie  signs  of 
5SS  ;   while  the  shipment  of  scores  of  motor , 

to  England  and  to  France  by  our  own 
'acturers  indicates  that  the  United  States 
)on  lead  in  tliis  department  of  mechanical 
Bering,  as  it  already  does  in  that  of  electric 
ids  and  their  machinerv,  contracts  for 
are  now  coming  to  our  builders  in  million- 
bargains. 

THE  ARGUMENT  OF  ECONOMY. 

le  economy  of  the  automobile  system  comes 
high  relief  when  the  working  of  the  heavy 
of  machines  for  business  purposes  is 
i.  The  costs  of  maintenance  and  of  re- 
knd  the  estimates  for  depreciation  are  large 
^ntages  of  the  original  costs  of  purchase  ; 
I  comparison  with  horse -power,  the  only 
rison  of  interest  in  this  connection,  it  is 
that  the  fuel  account  of  the  machine  and 
■  the  animal  differ  so  enormously  in  favor 
former  as  to  decide  any  question  of  profit 
ipart  from  the  consideration  of  the  rapid 
H-ation  of  the  horse  in  heavy  work.  Tlie 
at  street-car  horses  have  but  two  to  four 
)f  profitable  employment  and  meantime  de- 
»e  50  per  cent,  and  more  in  value  obviously 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  machine  may 
relatively,  even  if  absolutely,  short-lived  ; 
the  continued  working  of  locomotives  on 
Iroad  for  a  generation,  with  slight  diminu- 
f  efficiency,  may  be  taken  as  proof  that 
are  in  management  and  maintenance  may 
long  life  and  a  comparatively  small  per- 
e   of   total   depreciation    for  the  automo- 

he  judges  of  the  Liverpool  trial  of  the 
automobiles  exhibited  by  the  Self -Pro- 
Traffic  Association  of  last  year  report  some 
5tive  deductions  from  their  experiences. 
mance  is  estimated  by  them  at  20  per  cent. 
)  per  cent.,  according  to  character  of  auto- 
»  and  its  work,  and  depreciation  at  1 5  per 
m  the  prime  cost,  or  a  total  of  not  less 
^5  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  assumption 
18  must  be  prepared  to  replace  the  capital 
3d,  practically,  every  three  years,  seems 
hat  intimidating  ;  yet  it  is  found  to  be  the 
at,  even  so,  the  gain  by  the  introduction 
heavy  automobile  for  the  performance  of 
formerly  entirely  carried  on  with  draught 
is  a  very  considerable  net  return  on  the 
nent ;  it  being  understood  that  the  auto- 
is  given  ten  hours'  work  a  day — it  may 
»rked  twenty -four  hours  a  day — and  on 
•aved  roads." 


"  SKI-JUMPING." 

AN  entertaining  paper  on  *<  Snow  Games"  is 
contributed  by  D.  T.  Timins  to  CussclVs 
for  January.  Of  one  winter  sport  less  known 
than  the  rest  the  sketch  given  may  be  cited 
here  : 

"  Norway,  in  common  with  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, patronizes  another  metliod  of  transit  over 
the  ice  which  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  '  sport, ' 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  reality  a  necessity  of  every- 
day life  during  the  winter  in  the  three  countries 
named.  We  refer  to  the  *  ski,'  a  species  of  elon- 
gated fen-runner,  without  the  use  of  which  it 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  about  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  The  ordinary  *  ski '  is 
a  piece  of  wood  which  has  been  split  with  the 
grain  and  not  sawn,  to  give  it  greater  strength, 
eight  to  nine  feet  long,  four  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  one  inch  deep  at  the  thickest  part — 
i.  e. .  under  the  foot.  Usually  both  '  ski '  are  of  the 
same  length  and  pointed  upward,  but  in  Finland 
and  in  some  of  the  Norwegian  valleys  one  is 
much  longer  than  the  other,  l^e  '  runner '  wears 
special  boots  called  '  lanpar-ski,'  his  equipment 
being  completed  by  a*  six-foot  pole,  which  he 
carries  for  use  as  a  drag. 

*'  But  out  of  the  employment  of  the  '  ski '  as  a 
means  of  locomotion  has  developed  one  of  the 
most  exciting  sports  in  which  it  is  possible  to  in- 
dulge— viz. ,  *  ski-jumping. ' 

ANNUAL    COMPETITION. 

'*A  competition  in  ski-jumping  and  also  in 
ski -running  is  held  annually  at  Christian  ia  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  February  and  lasts  two  days. 
The  meeting  has  been  christened  the  '  Norwegian 
Derby,'  a  title  wliich  it  well  deserves,  for  the 
competitors  frequently  number  over  100  and 
come  from  every  part  of  the  country.  On  the 
first  day  prizes  are  given  for  the  fastest  times  in 
which  a  course,  twelve  English  miles  in  length 
and  teeming  with  ascents,  descents,  clefts,  ra- 
vines, and  hillocks,  is  covered.  it  has  been 
done  in  one  and  three-quarter  hours — a  very  fine 
performance  when  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

*  *  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  sport  is  wit- 
nessed on  the  second  day,  which  is  given  up  to 
the  jumping  competition.  This  takes  place  on 
the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill,  half,  way  up  which 
a  wooden  platform  has  been  erected.  The  com- 
petitor starts  from  the  top  of  the  hill  and,  quickly 
getting  up  a  terrific  pace,  arrives  at  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  whence  he  leaps  to  the  slope  below 
— a  distance  usually  of  80  or  90  feet.  The  man 
who  accomplishes  the  longest  jump  wins,  but  in 
order  .that  his  jump  shall  count  he  must  main- 
tain his  equilibrium  on  alighting. 
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**At  Hohentollen,  where  the  competition  is 
held,  the  great  distance  of  120  feet  was  actually 
cleared  upon  one  occasion,  but  as  the  man  fell, 
103^  feet  remains  the  accepted  record  for  a  clean 
jump:" 

THE  THEATRICAL  SYNDICATE. 

IN  the  first  number  (January)  of  the  new  In- 
ternntional  Monthly  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood 
describes  the  formation  and  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican theatrical  managers'  trust,  so  called,  not 
omitting  the  pathetic  story  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  some  of  the  leading  actors  to 
form  a  combination  of  ''stars"  to  fight  the  mana- 
gers. 

By  way  of  preface  Mr.  Hapgood  says  : 
''The  tale  will  not  contain  as  much  evil  as 
might  be  expected  by  enemies  or  as  much  good 
as  is  thought  by  friends.  .  Average  human  na- 
ture among  actors  and  managers  has  many  con- 
stant features.  The  trust  is  supported  by  the 
love  of  money.  It  is  wholly  commercial.  How 
many  outside  of  it  are  much  influenced  by  un- 
selfish considerations  ?  There  is  some  truth  in 
talk  about  art,  but  more  cant.  Most  of  the  trou- 
ble between  the  actors  and  the  syndicate  has 
been  over  terms,  and  in  most  cases,  when  the 
players  who  talked  most  about  intelligence  and 
freedom  were  offered  more  money,  they  became 
silent. '' 

The  article  shows  how  the  syndicate  has  grad- 
ually gained  control  of  nearly  all  the  leading  the- 
aters in  the  larger  cities,  by  effective,  if  not 
always  direct,  methods. 

"  To  be  practically  controlled,  a  city  need  not 
have  all  of  its  theaters  in  the  hands  of  the  syndi- 
cate. If  the  routes  approaching  it  are  dominated 
the  power  is  almost  equally  complete  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  instance,  has  an  independent  theater — 
the  California. — but  few  companies  from  the  East 
can  afford  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  without  play- 
ing in  such  places  as  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Omaha, Toledo,  New  Orleans,  St.  Paul,  Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas  City,  in  all  of  which  towns  the  lead- 
ing theaters  are  under  syndicate  control.  When 
it  IS  remembered  that  most  of  these  are  one- week 
stands,  tlie  difficulty  of  getting  along  without 
them  will  bs  obvious.  Control  of  the  one-night 
stands,  especially  in  the  rather  unprofitable 
South,  is  less  important  for  the  better  class 
of  companies,  but  to  be  shut  out  of  Cleveland, 
for  instance,  where  no  theater  of  any  kind  is 
free,  means  much.  Detroit  and  Providence  are 
further  illustrations,  as  are  smaller  places  like 
Utica,  Syracuse.  Wilkesbarre,  Rochester,  Read- 
ing, Lowell,  Mass.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Jersey 
City." 

Of  the  prominent  "  stars  "  now  playing  on  the 


American  stage  Mrs.  Fiske  alone  is  in  open 
revolt  against  the  syndicate ;  Nat  Goodwin, 
Francis  Wilson,  and  Richard  Mansfield  have  all 
capitulated  ;  James  A.  Heme,  though  independ- 
ent, is  no  longer  openly  hostile,  and  Joseph 
Jefferson  is  "let  alone  in  peace,  to  do  as  he 
chooses,"  playing  in  both  syndicate  and  non- 
syndicate  houses. 

Indeed,  the  mastery  of  the  *'  trust"  over  both 
the  theater  owner  and  the  actor  seems  to  have 
become  well-nigh  absolute.  The  syndicate  can 
say  to  the  theater  owner:  "If  you  do  not  do 
business  with  us  on  our  own  terms  we  will  not 
let  you  have  first-rate  attractions.  If  you  do  we 
will  destroy  your  rival  or  force  him  to  the  same 
terms.  For  the  bookings  we  will  take  a  share  of 
the  profits."  To  the  actor  or  traveling  manager 
it  can  say  :  "  You  must  play  in  our  theaters  or  in 
barns.  For  our  theaters  we  make  our  own  terras. 
We  will  show  you  contracts,  but  they  will  not  be 
signed  by  us  until  the  last  moment,  so  that  your 
bookings  or  terms  may  be  changed  at  our  con- 
venience." To  both  the  syndicate  managers  can 
say:  "Nominally  we  act  as  your  agents.  In 
reality  we  are  your  absolute  masters." 

"Is  it  well  for  such  power  as  this  to  be  in  any- 
body's hands?  "asks  Mr.  Hapgood.  "  Does  it 
make  for  variety,  ambition,  and  originality  in 
playwright,  actor,  or  mr  iiager  ? 

ILL-EFFECTS    OF    "  TRUST  "    CONTROL 

"  Is  it  well  that  such   po  ver  should   be  in  the 
bands   of   six   business   men,    some   with    clean 
records,  others  with  black  ones,  but  all  unculti- 
vated ?     Is  not  the  production  of  '  The  Conquer- 
ors '  alone  sufficient  to  answer  this  question  ?    Is 
not  the  dearth  of  repertories,  of  great  dramas,  of 
American  plays  enough  ?     Much  stress  is  laid  on 
the   taste   for  crude,  comic,   and    melodramatic 
treatment  oi  sexual  matters  undoubtedly  shown 
by  members   of    the  syndicate,    but    indecency 
seems   to   me   a  far  less   pervading  fault   than 
emptiness !     From  this  vacuity  and  restriction 
the  only  escape  is  a  break  in  the  power  of  the 
trust.     Among  methods  for  accomplishing  this 
the  surest  and  most  abiding  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  theaters  in    large  cities,  owned    by 
cultivated   people,  open  to  worthy  productions, 
but  provided  with  the  nucleus  of  a  company  with 
a  repertory.     Once  produce  this  comparison  of  a 
theater   run   for  a  small   margin  of  profit,  con- 
trolled by  the  best  public  opinion,   and  conse- 
quently devoted  to  a  wide  and  high  range  of 
(irainas,  with  the  theaters  which  measure  success 
by  profit  and  therefore  tend  toward  long  runs 
and  mediocrity,  the  commercial  managers  would 
be  deprived  of  the  most  highly  desired  prestige 
and  their  power  would  be  limited.'* 
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CURING  DISEASE  AND  VICE  BY  HYPNOTIC 

SUGGESTION. 

THE  February  Harper's  contains  an  unusually 
readable  article  by  John  Duncan  Quacken- 
bos  on  <  *  The  Moral  Value  of  Hypnotic  Sugges- 
tion," in  which  the  author  tells  with,  frank  and 
full  det&ils  how  he  goes  about  making  moral  as 
well  as  physical  cures  through  hypnotic  means. 
H(}    says  that   not   only  is   hypnotic  suggestion 
eilective  in  the  treatment  of  functional  disorder 
of  digestion,   absorption,   and   circulation;    "of 
nervous  conditions  represented  by  hysteria,  hys- 
tero- epilepsy,  cliorea,  msomnia,  and  neurasthenia; 
even   of  diseases  characterized   by  severe  pain, 
like  sciatica,  locomotor  ataxia,  tuberculosis,  and 
cancer,  but  it  has  recently  assumed  importance 
as  an  appropriate  instrumentality  for  effecting 
character  change  in  cases  of  moral  obliquity,  as 
well  as  for  developing  and  exalting  mind  power. 
During  the  past  year  the  writer  has  measurably 
tested  the  availability  of  hypnotic  suggestion  as 
a  means  of  removing  criminal  impulses  and  sub- 
stituting conscience  sensitiveness  for  moral  anass- 
thesia  among  young  criminals   and   castaways  ; 
and  he  has  reached  conclusions  which  must  be 
gratifying  to  all  who  are  working  or  wishing  for 
the  intellectual,  ethical,  and  spiritual  elevation  of 
humanity.     The  value  of  post-hypnotic  and  auto 
suggestion  for  the  cure  of  crime  and  for  the  cor- 
rection of  certain  phases  of  perverted  mentality 
no  longer  admits  of  question." 

HOW    THE    SUBJECT    IS    HYPNOTIZED. 

* '  After  talking  sympathetically  with  the  sub- 
ject, sometimes  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  regard  to 
the  failing  which  he  wishes  removed,  thoroughly 
acquainting  myself  with  his  dominant  propensi- 
ties or  controlling  thoughts,  and,  above  .all, 
securing  his  confidence,  I  ask  him  to  assume  a 
comfortable  reclining  position  on  a  lounge,  and 
then,  while  continuing  a  soothing  conversation, 
I  manage,  in  a  way  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances ^f  the  case,  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  a  suspended  diamond  or  on  a  cornelian  seal 
set  in  an  old-fashioned  gold  pencil  which  I  hap- 
pened upon  among  my  heirlooms.  The  Cambay 
stone  is  held  in  such  a  position  within  the  natu- 
ral focus  of  the  eyes  as  to  compel  an  exaggerated 
convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  balls,  coupled 
with  an  upward  gaze.  Such  an  unusual  exercise 
of  the  ocular  muscles  soon  tires  them  out ;  the 
retinal  areas  involved  are  rapidly  fatigued  by  the 
deep  redness  and  brilliancy  of  the  cornelian  ; 
and  simultaneously  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
imagination  of  the  patient,  who  is  told  that  he 
is  looking  at  my  sleepy  stone  that  has  never 
failed  to  induce  slumber,  and  he  is  urged  to 
think  of  nothing,  to  renounce  the  very  intention 


of  renouncing  mental  effort,  and  to  give  himself 
up  to  me  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  purity 
of  my  motives  and  in  my  ability  to  remove  or 
modify  his  moral  disorder.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  eyeballs  soon  become  fixed,  a  vacant 
stare  replaces  the  usual  intelligent  look,  and  the 
eyelids  begin  to  close  and  reopen  spasmodically. 
At  this  stage  the  suggestion  is  given  that  re- 
freshing sleep  is  about  to  ensue  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  prolonged  breath  is  taken,  the  lids 
close  with  a  slow,  regular  movement,  deep  in- 
spirations follow,  and  I  know  that  I  have  secured 
direct  and  effective  communication  with  the 
deeper  personality  of  my  subject. 

**  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the 
beneficial  effects  of  hypnotism,  to  carry  the  sub 
ject  into  the  deeper  somnambulic  stage  charac- 
terized by  intellectual  alertness  and  apparently 
purposive  acts,  and  by  absence  of  reaction  to 
sense  impressions.  The  conversion  of  a  hyp- 
notized patient  intp  a  somnambule  is  always  to 
be  deprecated.  In  the  first  stage  of  deep  hyp- 
notic sleep  the  subliminal  self  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cepts eyery  emphatic  statement  of  the  hypnotizer  ; 
but  even  where  somnolism  is  not  complete  and  a 
state  of  semi -consciousness  exists,  suggestions 
are  acquiesced  in  by  the  patient.  Lethargy  is 
by  no  means  essential  to  success. 

THE    TIME    REQUIRED. 

**  Usually  from  two  to  fifteen  minutes  are  oc- 
cupied in  establishing  somnolism,  but  there  are 
refractory  cases  that  require  from  one  to  two' 
hours  of  intense  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
physician.  Children  readily  come  into  rapport 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  easily  impressed.  Sufferers 
from  acute  nervous  depression,  watchful  or  sus- 
picious'patients,  and  persons  under  the  influence 
of  a  stimulant  are  difficult  subjects.  Tea,  coffee, 
or  whisky  before  a  treatment  is  an  obstacle  to  its 
success ;  and  the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  any 
other  means  of  cure  splinters  the  faith  of  the 
subject,  so  that  he  secures  benefit  from  neither. 

THE    MEMORY    DISAPPEARS. 

* '  There  is  no  memory  in  the  hypnotic  state  of 
the  affairs  of  every -day  life,  nor,  after  awaking, 
of  what  has  taken  place  during  the  hypnosis,  but 
in  a  subsequent  hypnotic  condition  the  occur- 
rences of  the  first  hypnotism  are  recalled.  Sub- 
jects who  have  not  been  lethargic  will  sometimes 
insist  that  they  have  consciously  heard  the  sug- 
gestions. When  asked  to  repeat  them,  such  per- 
sons usually  fail.  They  should  never  be  argued 
with  on  the  subject,  but  told  that  if  they  did  hear 
the  suggestions,  good  is  coming  from  the  treat- 
ment— which  is  true.  It  is  essential  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  occurrences  of  the  sianee. 
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Extremely  neurotic  persons,  to  whom  the  sug- 
gestions are  at  first  consciously  audible,  become, 
as  a  rule,  more  and  more  somnolent  with  each 
subsequent  trial.  Patients  who  have  been  pro- 
foundly lethargic  often  declare  that  they  have  not 
been  asleep  at  all.  In  normal  sleep  there  is, 
after  awaking,  an  ill -defined  consciousness  of  the 
passage  of  time  ;  in  hypnosis  there  is  none. 

THE    CONDITIONS    OF    SUCCESS    IN    SUGGESTION. 

**  Suggestions  out  of  harmony  with  opportuni- 
ties, the  possibilities  of  a  career,  common  sense, 
or  religious  convictions  are  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled. 
Fortunately  for  the  protection  of  society,  the 
power  of  suggestions  for  evil-doing  is  limited, 
while  their  influence  for  good  is  without  horizon. 
Whereas  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  restrain  a 
kleptomaniac,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  an 
honest  person  steal  through  post-hypnotic  sug- 
gestion. On  the  other  hand,  criminal  sugges- 
tions to  an  evilly  disposed  subject  would  naturally 
lead  to  criminal  acts  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

'*  Finally,  the  success  of  hypno- science  meth- 
ods depends  largely  on  the  desire  of  the  subject 
to  be  cured  and  his  faith  in  the  power  of  the  sug- 
gestionist  selected.  Given  these,  and  the  battle 
is  more  than  half  won.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no 
hope  of  securing  the  consent  of  a  patient  while 
the  controlling  passion  is  in  paroxysm.  But  in 
the  subsequent  reactionary  stage  appeal  may  often 
successfully  be  made  to  the  regrets,  fears,  self- 
respect,  or  higher  instincts  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  acquiescence  thus  secured. 

<  <  Hypnotic  treatment  is  frequently  reenf orced 
by  what  is  called  auto-suggestion.  It  is  a  psy- 
chological fact  that  the  subjective  mind  of  a  giv- 
en individual  is  as  amenable  to  suggestion  by  his 
own  objective  mind  as  by  the  objective  mind  of 
an  outside  person  or  a  spiritual  intelligence. 
Suggestion  by  an  objective  consciousness  to  its 
own  subliminal  self  is  known  as  auto-sugges. 
tion." 

Mr.  Quackenbos  assures  us  that  he  has  used 
these  means  successfully  in  the  reduction  of 
criminal  traits,  hereditary  and  acquired,  as  well 
as  in  the  treatment  of  the  cigarette  habit,  speech 
defects,  intellectual  dullness,  amnesia,  sex  per- 
versions, dangerous  delusions,  and  willfullness, 
disobedience,  and  falsehood  in  children.  Cigar- 
ette-smoking is  easily  managed,  he  says,  as  it  is 
no  diflficult  matter  to  produce  such  a  strong  dis-- 
gust  for  tobacco  tliat  after  the  first  treatment 
the  patient  will  almost  entirely  forego  its  use. 
The  drink  habit  is  equally  amenable,  and  in  fact 
some  of  the  popular  cures  are  in  reality  mere 
**  suggestion  cures,"  there  being  no  specific 
virtue  in  the  drugs  given. 


THE  LIGHT-PERCEIVING  ORGANS  OF  THE 

LOWER  ANIMALS. 

DR.  RICHARD  HESSE  has  made  a  series 
of  investigations  upon  the  light-perceiving 
organs  of  the  lower  animals,  the  fifth  paper  in 
the  series,  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissen  - 
schaftliche  Zoologie,  being  a  report  of  hie  studies 
upon  the  eyes  of  polychaete  worms,  carried  on 
chiefly  at  Naples. 

PolychaBte  worms  are  related  to  the  common 
earthworms,  but  they  are  usually  much  more 
beautiful,  and  many  have  exquisite  colors  that 
even  an  artist  finds  difficulty  in  reproducing. 
They  are  all  found  in  salt  water,  swimming 
about  free  in  the  water,  concealed  in  calcareous 
tubes  which  they  build  for  themselves  on  shells 
or  stones,  and  living  under  stones  or  in  holes  in 
the  ground  where  they  will  be  washed  by  the 
tides. 

These  descriptions  of  eyes  show  what  simple 
structures  may  have  served  for  visual  perceptions 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  evolution,  and  are  of 
especial  interest  from  the  retations  shown  to  ex- 
ist between  the  eyes  of  highly  organized  forms 
and  these  invertebrates.  One  type  of  eye  found 
in  Nereis  cultrifera  is  simply  a  pocket  in  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  worm,  lined  with  more  or  less 
modified  epithelial  cells  and  connected  with  the 
brain  by  a  nerve.  The  skin  of  the  worm  con- 
tains single  secreting  or  gland  cells,  which  usual- 
ly form  the  cuticle,  but  where  the  epithelium  is 
folded  in  to  form  the  eye  the  secretion  cannot 
escape,  but  fills  the  *  pocket,  forming  a  sort  of 
rudimentary  lens,  continuous  with  the  cuticle, 
that  serves  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light  fall- 
ing upon  it.  The  other  epidermal  cells  are 
somewhat  thickened  in  the  part  serving  as  an 
ey^,  and  each  cell  is  penetrated  by  a  nerve  fiber 
which  breaks  up  into  fine  fibrils.  These  fibrils  are 
the  true  light -perceiving  elements.  ' 

PROTOTYPE    OF    THE    VERTEBRATE    EYE. 

Another  form,  Branchioma^  has  two  types  of 
eyes — a  characteristic  allying  it  with  the  insects 
— and  one  of  these  is  thought  to  be  the  proto- 
type of  the  vertebrate  eye.  This  eye  rests  on 
the  brain  and  is  a  cellular  tube,  pigmented  on  the 
side  toward  the  brain  and  having  on  the  side  to- 
ward the  light  sensory  cells  which  send  a  blunt 
prolongation  containing  nerve  fibrils — the  light- 
perceiving  elements — into  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 
The  eye- vesicle  of  the  vertebrate  ancestor  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  similar  cellular  vesicle, 
pigmented  toward  the  brain  and  containing  sen- 
sory cells'  with  the  light-perceiving  elements 
turned  toward  the  lumen  of  the  vesicle. 

Beaker  eyes  and  epithelial  eyes  are  also  found 
in  these  worms,  the  former  representing  a  very 
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primitive  type.  They  consist  of  one  or  more  vis- 
ual cells  with  one  end  resting  in  a  cellular  pig- 
ment cup,  and  they  are  found  in  the  epithelium, 
or  under  it  in  connective  tissue,  or  they  may  have 
sunken  in  until  they  rest  upon  the  brain.  Eyes 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  annelid  (earthworm) 
larvse  and  in  the  unsegmented  worms,  and  prob- 
ably were  among  the  earliest  kinds  of  eyes  to  be 
developed.  They  may  be  grouped  together  in 
the  anterior  or  the  posterior  part  of  the  worm,  or 
they  may  be  disposed  segmentally  over  the  whole 
surface.  As  many  as400or500  have  been  found 
in  a  single  individual,  the  creature  being  pre- 
pared to  look  in  all  directions  at  once,  like  the 
hundred  eyed  argus  of  mythology. 

The  third  type,  the  epithelial  eyes,  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  one  class  having  a  lens- 
like  structure  on  the  side  toward  the  surface 
which  is  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
cuticle.  Epithelial  eyes  are  never  found  alone, 
but  are  always  crowded  together  in  masses,  form- 
ing visual  epithelia  or  retinae  which  become  more 
or  less  sunken  away  from  the  surface,  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  separation  being  easily  traced  in 
different  varieties  of  worms. 


THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

IN  the  February  number  of  McClure's  Maga- 
zine Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett  reports  an  inter- 
esting interview  with  Professor  Milne,  under  the 
title  **The  Inside  of  the  Earth,"  in  which  are 
given  the  now  famous  earthquake  observer* s 
conclusions  as  to  the  interior  of  our  planet.  The 
iflterior  of  the  earth,  although  it  has  been  cool- 
ing 20,000,000  years,  according  to  Lord  Kel- 
vin, and  100,000,000,  accordingto  the  geologists, 
is  still  pretty  hot.  There  is  a  rough-and-ready 
rule  that  the  temperature  rises  1°  Fahrenheit 
for  every  61  feet  you  go  down.  Professor 
Milne  shows  that  this  rule  is  nonsensical  by  sup- 
posing a  depth  of  1,000  miles,  which,  according 
to  this  rule,  would  give  a  temperature  of  100,- 
000°,  an  absurd  conclusion,  and  he  explains  that 
after  a  certain  point,  say  200  miles  below  the 
surface,  the  rate  of  increase  is  hardly  appre- 
ciable. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Professor 
Milne's  theories  came  in  answer  to  Mr.  Moffett's 
question  concerning  <*the  great  molten  sea" 
that  we  might  expect  beyond  this  200  miles. 
The  professor  says  there  is  no  molten  sea  at  all, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  great  rigid  core,  and  that 
the  mass  of  ores  and  chemic^s  existing  at  this 
enormous  heat  is  at  least  twice  as  rigid  as  steel. 
This  theory  is  based  on  the  observation  of  seismic 
waves.  The  rapidity  of  the  traveling  of  these 
waves  varies  directly  with  the  rigidity  of  the 


medium.  The  professor  finds  that  seismic  waves 
starting  in  Japan  and  coming  necessarily  through 
the  center  of  the  earth  reach  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  sixteen  minutes,  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  they 
would  come  the  same  distance  through  solid  steel. 
Hence  this  conclusion  that  the  matter  inside  the 
earth,  although  at  this  tremendously  high  tem- 
perature, is  as  rigid  again  as  steel. 

A    SOLID    INTERIOR  ? 

< '  •  These  phenomena,  invariably  noted  at  all 
our  seismic  observatories,  entirely  upset  the  old 
theory  that  the  earth's  interior  is  a  freely  mov- 
ing liquid,  and  demonstrate  apparently  that  the 
earth- orange,  under  its  peel  of  crust,  is  a  mass 
very  much  more  rigid  than  the  crust  itself. ' 

*  *  *  Yet  extremely  hot  ? ' 

*  *  *  Of  course. ' 

*  *  *  So  hot  that  everything  melts  ? ' 

*  <  *  So  hot  that  everything  would  melt  if  it 
could.  And  everything  does  melt  in  a  certain 
limited  region,  a  sort  of  viscous  layer,  pasty  in 
its  upper  parts  and  solid  down  below. ' 

<  t  <  Why  not  molten  all  the  way  down  ? ' 

*  <  *  Because  of  the  pressure  above.  At  a  depth 
of  200  miles  this  would  amount  to  about  600  tons 
to  the  square  inch,  probably  enough  to  squeeze 
the  molten  rock  and  metal  back  into  a  solid 
state.  At  any  rate,  a  depth  must  soon  be 
reached  where  the  pressure  is  great  enough  to 
effect  that  result.  You  know  the  general  law — 
that  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts.  Well, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  most 
metals  and  rocks  can  be  prevented  from  melting 
under  heat  if  you  prevent  them  from  expand- 
ing. Or,  if  you  have  a  quantity  of  molten  metal 
which  has  already  expanded  in  melting,  you  can 
bring  it  back  to  the  solid  state  by  great  pressure, 
just  as  you  can  solidify  liquid  air  by  putting  it 
under  great  pressure.  The  interior  of  the  earth — 
the  ball  of  the  orange  underneath  the  peel —  though 
potentially  liquid,  is  actually  solid  and  extremely 
dense.  It  would  immediately  become  liquid  if 
the  pressure  were  removed.  It  is  hot  enough  to 
become  liquid,  but  by  the  laws  of  matter  cannot 
do  so  without  expanding,  and  it  cannot  expand 
so  long  as  it  is  squeezed  down  under  the  great 
weight  upon  it.  You  must  understand  that  the 
earth,  originally  liquid,  became  solid  under  two 
influences  :  it  began  to  solidify  at  the  surface  by 
cooling,  the  crust  growing  thicker  and  thicker ; 
and  it  began  to  solidify  at  the  center  by  pres- 
sure, the  core  growing  larger  and  larger. 
This  double  phenomenon  of  solidifying  con- 
tinued until  a  solid  outer  shell  and  a  solid  inner 
core,  came  close  together  in  what  may  be  called 
the  critical  region  of  the  earth,  a  region  that 
feeds  lava  to  volcanoes.' " 
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THE  EXPLORATIOH  OF  FRANZ  JOSEF  LAND. 

IN  the  Italian  liivista  Politica  e  Letteraria  for 
December  Professor  Faustini  gives  an  inter- 
esting accoimt  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  tlie  recent  expedition  of  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman  and  tlie  explorations  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi. 

Since  the  discovery — or  ratlier  rediscovery — 
in  1873,  by  the  Austrian  naval  officers  Weyprecht 
and  Payer,  of  the  arctic  lands  called  by  them 
Franz  Josef  Land,  the  region  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  several  expeditions.  Mr.  Wellman  and 
his  companions  landed  at  Cape  Tegetthofl,  Franz 
Josef  Land,  in  July,  1897,  and  advancing 
northward  to  tlie  eighty -first  parallel  made  and 
provisioned  a  depot,  which 
they  called  Fort  McKin- 
ley.  Two  Norwegians  re- 
mained there  as  a  guard 
and  the  rest  of  the  coin- 
p  a  n  y  returned  to  Cape 
Tegetthoff,  where  *  tbey 
passed  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  they  set  out  with 
dogs  and  sledges  for  the 
pole.  Arriving  at  Fort 
McKinley,  they  found  that 
one  of  the  two  Norwegians 
had  died.  Pressing  on 
through  enormous  difficul- 
'ties,  they  reached  the 
eighty-second  parallel. 
Here  the  explorers  were 
overtaken  by  a  series  of 
misfortunes  that  compelled 
their  return.  The  high- 
eat  latitude  reacted  by 
Wellman  was  five  nauti- 
cal miles  short  of  the  par- 
allel attained  l>y  Payer,  of 
the  Austrian  expedition. 


The  plan  of  Prince  Ama- 
deo  (Duca  degli  Abruzzi), 
as  set  fortii  by  himself, 
does  not  include  an  effort 
to  reach  the  pole.  The 
aim  of  the  expedition  is 
scientific.  "The  purpose 
of  beating  the  polar  rec* 
ords,"  says  Professor  Faus- 
tini, "is  wholly  excluded 
from  the  project."  And 
Prince  Amadeo,  as  a  final 
declaration  at  Archangel, 
said:     "Mine  is   cot  an 


expedition  to  the  north  pole,  but  in  fact  a  jour- 
ney of  verification  in  the  zone  noith  of  Franz 
Josef  Land." 

The  ship  Stella  Pnlare,  after  reaching  Cape 
Flora,  will  seek  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  highest 
latitude  possible.  Wiien  one  has  been  found  she 
base  for  sledge  journeys  to  e 


lish  depots  of  suppli' 
made  daring  the  wint 
ready  for  more  extendi 
mer.  As  an  illustratit 
the  Pole  Shir  has  been 
tion,  tlie  preparation 
'  baggage  "  should  be 


These  depots  will  be 
iT,   so  that    ihey  will  be 

n  of  the  care  with  which 

equipped  for  the  expedi- 

and    classification    of    its 

tioned.      It  consists  of 


1,500  cases  of  such  shape  and  weight  that  any- 
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body  could  carry  one  in  his  arms  or  on  his 
shoulder  without  serious  inconvenience.  They 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  distinguishable  at 
sight  by  the  color  of  the  boxes  :  (1)  blacky  food 
and  things  pertaining  to  it  ;•  (2)  green,  clothing 
and  accessories ;  (3)  red^  scientific  instruments 
and  materials  ;  (4)  yellow,  things  useful,  but  not 
indispensable.  Every  box  has  also  on  its  face 
characters  that  identify  its  contents. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  depots  men- 
tioned above  the  explorers  will  set  out  with 
sledges  victualed  for  about  120  days.  During 
the  winter  of  preparation  the  scientific  members 
of  the  expedition  will  employ  their  time  on  vari- 
ous scientific  problems,  among  them  the  luminous 
phenomena  of  the  polar  night,  the  magnetic  pole, 
the  measurement  of  the  arctic  depression  of  the 
globe,  and  studies  of  the  arctic  fauna  and  flora. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  very  fa- 
vorable reports  had  been  received,  at  the  time  of 
Professor  Faustini's  writing,  in  letters  from  Cap- 
tain Cagni,  from  Prince  Amadeo,  and  from  Peti- 
gax,  the  guide  who  accompanied  the  Prince  in 
Alaska.  Rather  singularly,  the  latest  news  at 
the  time  of  Faustini's  writing  was  brought  by  the 
American  explorer,  Mr.  Wellman,  who  met  the 
Stella  Polare  on  July  26  last  in  latitude  80°  20'. 


THE  COMMON  MULE. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  January  Mr.  R. 
B.  Townshend,  who  has  known  the  mule  in 
many  lands,  gives  .some  interesting  information 
on  his  habits  and  qualities  which  places  him  in  a 
not  unpleasant  light. 

THE    MULE^S   MULISHNESS. 

The  pleasantest  quality  of  the  common  mule  is 
what  if  he  were  a  man  we  would  call  his  human- 
ity, but  by  analogy  are  compelled  to  call  his 
mulishness.  He  is  companionable,  devoted  to  his 
mother,  and — highest  of  all  endowments — gifted 
with  eternal  youth.  In  fact,  he  is  an  incurable 
infant,  and  never  grows  up  to  the  end  of  his  days  : 

*  *  He  may  not  be  aware  that  his  father  was  a 
donkey,  but  he  never  can  forget  that  his  mother 
was  a  mare,  nor  does  he  want  ever  to  be  free  from 
her  leading-strings.  The  one  desire  of  his  soul 
after  he  is  weaned  is  to  find  his  mother  again, 
and,  failing  her,  his  maternal  aunt.  He  will  cling 
to  her  side,  if  permitted,  for  his  whole  life  long, 
and  his  heart-broken  wails  when  he  is  separated 
from  her  would  split  the  ears  and  raise  the  pity 
of  any  one  but  a  Mextcan  arrtero.  But  the  mule 
is  a  philosopher,  too,  so  when  he  has  not  the  com- 
pany of  the  mare  that  he  loves  he  consoles  him- 
self with  loving  the  mare  that  he  has.  He  can  al- 
ways be  induced  to  adopt  a  new  aunt. " 


His  childishness,  however,  is  even  stronger 
than  filial  love,  and  it  is  this  quality  which  makes 
him  so  liable  to  stampede  : 

'^The  bell-mare  may  be  his  tin  goddess  on 
hoofs,  but  even  she  can  be  temporarily  forgotten 
once  panic  terror  gets  hold  of  him.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  stampede  is  over,  though  he  may 
have  run  five  miles,  or  fifty  for  that  matter,  in 
the  course  of  it,  his  first  thought  is  how  to  get 
back  to  his  beloved  bell- mare  again,  and  it  would 
surprise  any  one  how  often  he  manages  to  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  this  liability  to 
stampede  on  small  provocation  is  the  worst  fault 
about  the  mule  for  military  purposes." 

THE    MULE    ON    THE    MARCH. 

For  military  purposes,  however,  the  mule  must 
have  a  human  guide  ;  but  even  then  he  cannot 
be  always  relied  upon  : 

*<  The  liability  to  a  frantic  stampede  is  vastly 
reduced  when  each  animal  is  thus  under  human 
control.  Nevertheless,  as  unfortunately  happened 
at  Nicholson's  Nek,  that  mysterious  thrill  of 
panic  terror  that  instantaneously  flashes  through 
a  whole  herd  together  remains  still  a  horrid  possi- 
bility. It  seems  a  sort  of  demoniacal  possession. 
When  a  mule  feels  that  mysterious  thrill  his 
one  immediate  and  ungovernable  impulse  is  to 
break  away  from  the  man  leading  him  and  run 
— run — run.  And  a  stout  mule,  who  means  to 
stampede,  when  he  tries  to  pull  away  from  you 
takes  some  holdinc:.  I  have  seen  a  mule  in  the 
branding  corral  who  had  been  lassoed  wrong, 
the  noose  being  made  too  long  and  tightening, 
not  round  his  throat,  but  far  back  close  to  the 
shoulders.  That  mule  walked  right  off  with 
five  Mexicans,  who  all  tailed  on  and  pulled  their 
very  hardest  against  him,  but  in  vain." 

HIS    GOOD  QUALITIES. 

The  mule,  says  Mr.  Townshend,  is  nearly  al- 
ways healthy  : 

<'He  misses  the  miserable  liability  to  curbs 
and  spavins  and  ringbones  and  a  hundred  other 
weaknesses  to  which  our  modern  horseflesh  is 
heir.  I  think  he  has  made  a  good  bargain.  It 
is  seldom  indeed  that  one  sees  a  mule  sick  or 
sorry.  The  only  thing  to  which  he  ever  seems 
specially  liable  is  colic.  And  that  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted not  to  any  weakness  of  digestion  on  his 
part,  but  to  our  own  mismanagement." 

In  addition  to  this,  although  he  costs  more 
than  the  horse,  he  is  more  economical  in  the  end  : 

*  *  He  eats  less,  he  requires  less  shoeing,  for  his 
feet  grow  so  slowly  that  the  shoes  do  not  require 
resetting  until  they  are  worn  out,  He  is  less  lia- 
ble to  disease,  and  he  lasts  longer." 
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NEW  CRIMES  AND  PENALTIES. 

THE  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrrows  contributes 
to  the  Forum  for  January  an  entertain- 
ing article  on  the  peculiarities  of  American  legis- 
lation discovered  by  a  reading  of  30,000  pages  of 
statute  law  enacted  during  the  past  two  years  in 
the  forty -five  States  of  the  Union.  Draco  and 
Solon,  Mr.  Barrows  thinks,  would  be  amazed  by 
the  products  of  the  American  legislator's  fertile 
brain. 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Draco  took  it  all 
seriously  and  imagined  that  all  the  laws  we 
passed  were  meant  to  be  enforced.  Suppose  they 
really  were  enforced  and  that  the  Greek  law- 
giver should  make  a  tour  of  the  prisons  and  jails 
of  the  United  States.  Imagine  him  asking  a 
score  of  convicts  why  they  had  been  convicted. 
*!,'  said  an  Alabama  man,  'have  been  sen- 
tenced lo  thirty  days  for  jumping  off  a  train 
w^ile  in  motion.'  '  I,'  said  a  Virginian,  -rode 
a  horse  on  the  sidewalk  through  an  unincor- 
porated village,  and  am  in  prison  for  sixty  days.' 

*  I, 'said  another  Virginian,  '  killed  a  partridge 
on  the  second  day  of  February  in  Cumberland 
<  ounty,  and  am  in  prison  for  thirty  days.'  <I,' 
^kid  a  California  woman,  *  am  a  nurse,  and  I  neg- 

octed  to  report  to  a  doctor  that  a  baby's  eyes  be- 

ame  inflamed  within  two  weeks  after  birth.     I 

om  in  prison  for  six   months.'      'I,'  said  a  Ten- 

nesseean,    **<  lobbied "    with    the    Legislature.' 

♦  You  mean  bribed  it  ? '  asked  Draco.  <  Oh,  no. 
[just  "lobbied,"  but  I  did  not  address  my  argu- 
ments "  solely  to  the  judgment  ^''^  and  so  I  am  "  in  " 
for  five  years.'  An  Adonis  from  the  same  State 
curled  his  mustache :  *  1  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  at  a  Tennessee  boarding-school.  In 
d  rash  moment  I  ventured  to  loiter  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  and  I  threw  a  kiss  to  her. 
Now  I  have  thirty  days  to  serve  in  the  county 
jail.' 

"  '  I,'  said  a  New  York  man,  *  tampered  with 
an  automatic  ballot  machine,  and  for  the  next 
five  years  I  shall  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State.'  'I,'  said  another  New  Yorker,  'was 
calling  on  a  friend  in  the  upper  story  of  a  sky- 
scraper, and  I  ventured  to  drop  some  of  my 
advertising  circulars  down  the  letter-chute.  Un- 
fortunately, I  had  forgotten  to  address  them. 
So  I  got  five  days.'  '  I,'  said  a  New  Jersey  man 
bitterly,  '  did  not  drop  my  ad,  into  a  letter- 
chute  ;  I  wish  I  iiad.  I  made  the  mistake  of 
putting  it  up  on  the  Palisades,  and  I  am  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  for  disfiguring  the  land- 
scape.' ♦  As  to  advertising,'  said  a  lawyer  from 
Washington,  '  I  ventured  to  solicit  divorce  busi- 
ness by  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  and 
now  I  shall  read  my  newspapers  in  jail  for  the 
next  six  months.' 


**  '  I,'  said  a  Wisconsin  man,  'sold  some  im- 
pure ice,  and  I  shall  spend  the  winter  in  the  county 
jail.'  ♦  Well,  you  have  my  company,'  said  a  Wis- 
consin baker.  '  I  ventured  to  sleep  in  my  bakery. 
My  first  offense  cost  me  $50  a  night,  which  ate 
up  all  the  profits.  The  second  offense  cost  me 
$100  a  night,  which  was  still  more  disastrous. 
For  the  third  offense  I  had  to  pay  $250  a  night. 
And  now,  to  even  things  up,  I  am  lodging  six 
months  in  jail  at  the  expense  of  the  State.'  '  It 
all  happens  in  the  course  of  business,'  said  a 
Michigander.  *  I  thought  it  was  all  right  to  buy 
an  empty  beer  bottle  stamped  with  the  brewer's 
name.     My  mistake  costs  me  ninety  days  in  jail.' 

*  You  got  off  easily,'  said  a  Florida  man,  *  for  I 
got  a  year  for  smashing  a  bottle  similar  to  the  one 
you  bought.'  '  Well,  be  thankful  you  don't  keep 
a  boarding-house  in  Virginia.  I  failed  to  put  up 
a  sign  which  the  law  said  must  be  in  large  Roman 
letters    not  less  than  one  inch   square,    saying, 

*  *  Imitation  Butter  Used  Here,  "  and  now  I  am  a 
jail-boarder  myself  for  six  months. '  In  Virginia 
they  use  the  letter  of  the  Roman  law.  But  what 
would  Justinian  say  of  its  spirit  ?" 


WA6NERIANA. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ASHTON  ELLIS  has  just 
completed  his  translation  of  ' '  Wagner's 
Prose  Works,"  and  a  monumental  work  the  eiglit 
volumes  make.  Each  volume  is  provided  with  a 
very  full  index,  and  in  the  last  volume  a  con- 
venient chronological  table  of  the  prose  writings 
is  added.  The  translation  has  occupied  about 
nine  years,  and  Mr.  Ellis  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  successful  completion  of  his  diflBcult 
though  interesting  task.  To  many  it  will  be  a 
source  of  regret  that  Wagner's  letters  to  Otto 
Wesendonck  and  others  and  to  Emil  Heckel 
should  not  have  been  included  in  the  series. 
Mr.  Ellis'  next  undertaking  is  to  be  a  transla- 
tion of  Glasenapp's  "  Life  of  Wagner." 

In  the  Revue  Blanche  of  December  1  Maxirae 
Leroy  publishes  a  series  of  letters  relating  to  the 
first  performance  of  *' Tristan  und  Isolde"  at 
Munich.  They  comprise  letters  from  Wagner  to 
his  friend  Auguste  Gasperini  and  letters  from 
Gasperini  to  L^on  Leroy.  The  first  of  Wagner's 
letters  is  dated  September,  1861,  at  Vienna, 
where  rehearsals  of  <<  Tristan"  were  taking 
place,  but  after  some  seventy-seven  rehearsals 
the  production  of  the  opera  at  Vienna  was  aban- 
doned.  The  second  letter  (1864)  tells  of  his  new 
friend  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria,  and  the  rest  be- 
long to  the  year  1865,  when  <*  Tristan"  finally 
obtained  a  hearing  in  the  Bavarian  capital ;  but 
the  public  had  to  wait  thirty-four  years  longer 
for  tlie  production  of  the  opera  in  Paris. 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  February  Century  gives  a  very  large  install- 
ment of  a  new  feature,  Dr.  Barry  E.  O'Meara's 
"Talks  With  Napoleon.''  Dr.  O'Meara  was  Napoleon's 
physician  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished a  book,  "  Napoleon  in  Exile ;  or,  A  Voice  from 
St.  Helena."  This  produced  such  a  sensation  that  it 
was  necessary  to  call  out  the  police  to  restrain  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  throngs  which  besieged  the  publisher's 
office  in  London.  In  this  work  Dr.  O'Meara  used  less 
than  half  of  his  manuscript  journal,  in  which  he  had 
jotted  down  literally  the  conver.«*ation  of  Napoleon,  to- 
gether with  his  own  comments.  The  record  was  some- 
what too  intimate  for  publication  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
author.  These  nineteen  manuscript  volumes  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Century  Company,  and  the 
magazine  is  publishing  the  extracts  which  are  exclusive 
of  the  matter  published  in  Dr.  O'Meara's  book. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  the  student  of  tenement-house  life 
and  writer  on  the  New  York  Su?i,  contributes  a  char- 
acteristically able  study  of  '*  Midwinter  in  New  York." 
He  tells  us  that,  taken  all  in  all,  even  a  blizzard  does 
not  carry  in  its  trail  in  New  York  such  hopeless  mar- 
tyrdom to  the  people  as  in  Old  World  cities — London, 
for  instance. 

In  his  essay  on  "The  West  and  Certain  Literary  Dis- 
coveries; or,  How  Fiction  May  Be  Stranger  Than 
Truth,"  Mr.  E.  Hough  makes  a  great  deal  of  fun  of  the 
pet  occupation  of  some  writers  of  making  literary  discov- 
eries in  the  West  and  South.  It  may  be  said  within 
moderation,  complains  Mr.  Hough,  that  the  West  has 
had  quite  enough  discoverers  who  do  not  discover,  who 
have  nothing  to  say,  and  who  say  it  brilliantly  One 
Interesting  fact  which  most  of  these  writers  have  over- 
shot is  a  simple  one,  that  the  West  no  longer  exists. 
Then  Mr.  Hough  goes  on  to  show  how  it  is  that  the 
West  ceased  to  exist,  summing  up  the  matter  at  the 
start  with  the  statement,  to  be  accepted  as  accurate, 
coming  from  the  Western  representative  of  Forest  and 
Stream^  that  it  costs  $1,000  now  to  kill  a  grizzly,  with 
luck  and  a  Western  guide,  and  that  for  $1,000,000  one 
may  unlawfully  kill  a  buffalo. 

Mr.  Richard  Whiteing  opens  the  magazine  with 
"Paris  Revisited,"  in  which  description  Mr.  A.  Cas- 
taigne's  drawings  aid  the  author  with  charming  effect- 
iveness. There  is  a  brief  article  on  "The  Military 
Element  in  Colonel  Waring's  Career,"  accompanied  by 
a  strikingly  beautiful  wood  cut  of  the  painting  by 
Henry  Peters  Gray,  of  Colonel  Waring  as  colonel  of  the 
Fourth  Missouri  Cavalry.  Captain  Slocum's  story  of 
his  sail  around  the  world  is  concluded  in  this  number. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  be- 
gins with  one  of  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams' 
excellent  articles  on  the  progress  of  science,  entitled 
"To-day's  Science  in  Europe."  He  tells  how  Dr.  Dohm 
began  twenty-five  years  ago  his  laboratory  organization, 
which  developed  into  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Naples,  now  the  Mecca  of  all  biological  eyes  through- 
oat  the  world.    Dr.  Williams  shows  what  an  alMmi- 


portant  influence  on  science  the  marine  laboratories 
which  Dr.  Dohrn's  was  the  prototype  for  had,  aiding 
Professor  Weismann  to  perfect  his  well-known  theory 
of  heredity  and  simplifying  hundreds  of  problems  of 
cell  activity,  heredity,  and  life.  Following  the  Naples 
institution  have  "come  others  in  nearly  every  civilizcjd 
country  having  a  coast  line.  Our  stations  are  Wood's 
Holl,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  on  the  north  coast  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CONGO  STATE. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger  gives  an  excellent  account  of  "  The 
Congo  State  and  Central  African  Problems."  He  sums 
up  the  present  achievements  of  the  Europeans  in  this 
territory  as  follows : 

"To  sum  up  the  general  position  occupied  by  the 
Congo  State  at  the  present  time,  we  see  a  territory  of 
about  900,000  square  miles  regularly  organized  and  form- 
ally recognized  under  an  independent  sovereign,  who 
has  accepted  several  responsibilities  from,  an  interna- 
tional point  of  view,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  free 
trade,  the  suppression  of  slavery,  the  control  of  the 
liquor  traflSc,  and  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality. 
The  sovereign  happens  to  be  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
has  bequeathed  within  his  full  right  and  without 
breach  of  any  engagement— for  that  with  France  has 
been  waived — all  his  sovereign  rights  after  his  death  to 
Belgium,  his  own  country,  so  that  in  course  of  time  the 
Congo  territory  will  be  a  Belgian  colony.  In  compara- 
tively few  years  the  revenue  of  this  part  of  Africa  has 
been  raised  from  nothing  to  a  respectable  total  of  £750,- 
000,  and  the  trade  totals  approximate  to  £^000,000, 
divided  equally  between  exports  and  imports.  All 
these  figures  will  undoubtedly  be  increased,  as  the 
years  pass,  by  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  other  plants 
which,  are  now  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  by  the 
discovery  of  mineral  deposits,  which  are  to-day  being 
carefully  sought  for  in  several  directions." 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

In  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  prediction  of  "  The 
Future  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  "  he  reminds  us  that 
the  Mississippi  is  the  greatest  south-flowing  stream  of 
the  world,  and  its  value  is,  politically  and  commercially, 
the  most  important.  Its  area  of  1,242,000  square  miles 
is  two-fifths  of  the  whole  continental  area  of  the  United 
States  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  arable  surface. 
To-day  the  dwellers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  number 
35,000,000.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  doubling  its 
population  every  twenty-five  years,  the  valley  would 
hdve  560,000,000  people  in  the  year  2000.  But  families 
are  already  smaller,  owing  to  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  giving  childi*en  a  good  start,  and  Professor  Hart 
thinks  it  would  be  a  bold  man  who  predicted  a  popula- 
tion of  200,000,000  in  the  year  suggested,  for  this  popu- 
lation would  be  almost  as  dense  as  that  of  Belgium.  In 
considering  the  intellectual  future  of  this  vast  region. 
Professor  Hart  says  that  so  far  the  only  claim  the  West 
has  established  to  artistic  distinction  is  in  architecture. 
He  says  that  the  city  of  Pittsburg  has  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  suitable  county  buildings  in  the  country.  He 
sees  the  difficulty  in  a  distinct  and  highly  advanced 
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intellectual  life  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  not  so  much 
a  lack  of  interest  in  things  of  the  mind  as  a  lack  of  local 
traditions.  He  concludes  with  a  prophecy  that  for  ages 
to  come  the  principal  output  and  wealth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  must  be  agricultural,  and  that  its  greatest 
danger  is  a  separation  of  interest  between  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  on  the  one  side  and  the  capitalist  and  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  man  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Julian  Kalph  writes  of  his  experiences  in  India, 
under  the  title  "  The  True  Flavor  of  the  Orient,''  and 
Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  describes  "The  White  Man's 
Rule  in  Singapore."  We  have  reviewed  in  another  de- 
partment Mr.  John  D.  Quackenbos'  essay  on  "The 
Moral  Value  of  Hypnotic  Suggestion "  and  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Dreiser's  account  of  how  the  railroads  are  educat- 
ing the  farmers  in  the  West. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  February  Scrlbner^s  appears  the  first  magazine 
account  of  operations  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  H.Whig- 
ham,  of  Chicago,  who  is  with  the  British  at  the  Orange 
River,  writes  on"  The  First  Stage  of  the  Boer  War,"  and 
illustrates  his  account  with  a  number  of  attractive  photo- 
graphs, taken  by  himself  on  the  field.  He  calls  the  chief 
mistake  of  the  British  the  underestimate  of  the  troops 
the  Boers  had  at  command.  Mr.  Whigham  uses  a  good 
many  pages  to  argue  that  the  British  War  Office,  so  far 
from  falling  short  of  eflSciency  in  mobilizing  the  forces 
in  South  Africa,  has  done  an  exceedingly  clever  work. 
He  writes  under  date  of  November  19,  some  six  weeks 
after  October  9,  when  the  war  began.  "Yet,"  he 
says,  "  in  that  time  an  army  of  more  than  30,000  men 
has  been  organized,  with  its  attendant  force  of  5,500 
cavalry  and  troops  for  the  line  of  communication  to 
the  extent  of  10,000.  A  force,  that  is  to  say,  of  some 
64,000  fighting  men  has  been  mobilized,  with  every  pos- 
sible sort  of  provision  for  their  comfort,  has  been  put  on 
the  sea  in  thirty  transports,  and  of  that  force  a  whole 
division  is  to-day,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River, 
ready  to  strike  for  Kimberley,  having  traveled  6,000 
miles  by  sea  and  nearly  600  miles  by  land  over  a  single 
line  of  railroad  through  the  parched  and  pathless 
Karroo." 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Webb  writes  on  **  The  Problems  of  a 
Pacific  Cable."  He  shows  that  in  an  engineering  way 
the  laying  of  a  Pacific  cable  will  be  somewhat  more 
difficult,  so  far  as  depth  of  water  is  concerned,  than  the 
Atlantic  route.  The  latter  offers  depths  of  between 
2,400  and  ^700  fathoms,  while  the  Pacific  route,  after 
deep  water  has  been  struck,  ranges  from  2,400  to  8, 100 
fathoms,  a  large  part  of  the  distance  being  in  water 
closely  bordering  on  8,000  fathoms  in  depth.  But  he 
thinks  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  submarine  cables  and  in  the  art  of  repairing  them. 
A  greater  obstacle  than  depth  is  the  long  distance 
between  the  landing  points,  but  this  applies  more 
especially  to  the  British  project,  which  on  its  longest 
section  calls  for  a  cable  of  8,560  miles  in  one  section.  In 
the  American  scheme  the  section  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu  will  be  but  a  little  over  2,000  miles  long,  which 
is  not  more  than  most  of  the  Atlantic  cables  and  less 
than  some  of  them.  The  long  sections  are  difiicult  to  lay 
because  a  very  heavy  cable  has  to  be  constructed  in 
order  to  get  a  fair  working  speed. 

Adjt.-Gen.  T.  Bentley  Mott,  U.  S.  A.,  describes  social 
life  in  Havana.     He  expresses  himself  aa  mooh  sur- 


prised at  the  class  of  people  he  met  at  a  charity  en- 
tertainment for  the  Cuban  hospitals.  Although  he  had 
expected  to  see  people  like  the  ragamuffin  Cuban  sol- 
diers, he  found  out  that  "the  men  and  women  were  the 
same  sort  which  New  York  or  London  would  turn  out 
on  a  similar  occasion.  The  women  were  dressed  not 
only  with  taste  and  appropriateness,  but  with  an  ele- 
gance, a  chic  which  one  would  expect  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  but  which  in  this  tumble-down  Cuban  village, 
scarred  with  the  marks  of  war,  was  strange  to  contem- 
plate."   

McCLURfi'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Ray  Stan nard  Baker's  character  sketch  of  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  and  from  Mr.  Cleveland  Moft'ett's  inter- 
view with  Professor  Milne,  the  observer  of  earthquakes. 

AT  CAPE  TEGETTHOFF  WITH  MR.  WELLMAN. 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  gives  a  chapter  of  his  recent 
personal  experience  in  the  arctic  in  his  race  for  the 
north  pole.  In  the  country  around  the  headquarters  of 
the  Wellman  expedition  at  Cape  Tegetthoff  Mr.  Well- 
man^s  party  found  a  great  many  bears  and  in  the  sea 
any  number  of  walruses.  A  herd  of  the  last>named 
beasts  came  near  destroying  the  party  and  their  camp 
and  were  only  routed  after  fifteen  minutes  of  furious 
battle.  The  arctic  winter  was  passed  in  making  scien- 
tific observations,  hunting  bears,  making  runs  over  the 
snow  on  skis,  and  preparing  for  the  sledge  journeys. 
Mr.  Wellman  had  left  two  Norwegians  at  a  point  he 
named  Fort  McKinley,  promising  to  be  back  with 
the  main  party  in  February.  On  February  27  this  re- 
lief party  reached  Fort  McKinley  and  found  that  one  of 
the  Norwegians  had  died.  His  companion  kept  his 
body  in  the  hut  for  two  months,  living  alone  in  the 
arctic  wilderness  with  this  ghastly  company,  because 
he  promised  that  he  would  not  bury  him  in  the  snow 
before  the  poor  fellow  died. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  MAMMOTH. 

In  the  October  number  of  JfcGlure's  Magazine  there 
was  published  a  short  story,  "  The  Killing  of  the  Mam- 
moth," which  was  curiously  mistaken  by  thousands  of 
readers  to'be  the  recital  of  alleged  actual  experiences, 
and  the  editor  says  that  hundreds  of  letters  have  come 
to  the  magazine  and  also  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion asking  where  the  author  of  this  innocently  intended 
fiction  had  located  the  remains  of  the  beast  of  his  fancy 
and  about  the  truth  of  the  details,  while  tlie  Smithson- 
ian Institution  has  been  besieged  with  visitors  wishing 
to  see  the  stuffed  mammoth.  To  clear  up  this  matter 
McClure^s  publishes  this  month  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lucas,  of  the  National  Museum,  giving  the  scientific 
facts  concerning  the  mammoth.  These  facts  are  vastly 
less  dramatic  than  the  popular  idea  of  mammoths 
seems  to  demand.  Mr.  Lucas  says  the  beasts  have  un- 
doubtedly been  extinct  for  ages,  and  vvliat  is  even  more 
discouraging,  he  assures  us  that  the  mammoth  was  prob- 
ably a  smaller  animal  on  the  average  than  Mr.  Barnum's 
prot4g6j  "Jumbo."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stuffed 
mammoth  in  the  world.  Some  Alaskan  Indians  found 
a  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  beasts  which  had 
some  fat  adhering  to  it,  which  had  been  preserved  by 
the  intense  cold  through  the  ages  that  had  passed  since 
the  animal  died,  and  there  is  one  skull  with  a  wisp  of 
hair  remaining. 
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PBBSIDENT  GRANT  AND  A.  T.  STEWART. 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  ex-Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury,  continues  his  reminiscent  chapters  of  his- 
tory with  an  account  of  General  Grant's  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Boutwell  having  been  a  member  of  General 
Grant's  Cabinet.  In  speaking  of  A.  T.  Stewart's  rela- 
tions with  Grant,  Mr.  Boutwell  tells  of  the  effort  to 
make  Mr.  Stewart  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
was  nominated  and  confirmed,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  an  importer  and  therefore  inelligible  to  the 
office  *'The  President  made  a  vain  effort  to  secure 
legislation  for  the  removal  of  the  bar.  Next  Judge  Hil- 
ton, then  Mr.  Stewart's  attorney,  submitted  a  deed  of 
trust  by  which  Mr.  Stewart  relinquished  his  interest  in 
the  business  during  his  term  of  office.  The  President 
submitted  that  paper  to  Chief  Justice  Carter,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  chief 
justice  gave  a  brief  adverse  oral  opinion,  and  in  lan- 
guage not  quotable  upon  a  printed  page."  Mr.  Bout- 
well thinks  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  bitter  over  the  inci- 
dent.   

MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

THERE  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  February 
Munsey's  on  *'The  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York,"  by  Dr.  William  Kirkus.  Dr.  Kirkus  says  that 
when  clergymen  come  to  New  York  they  generally  stay 
there.  The  salaries  are  on  the  average  a  good  deal 
higher  than  the  general  average  in  the  country  at 
large,  but  the  general  average  is  less  than  the  wages  of 
a  skilled  mechanic— that  is,  about  $10  a  week. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CLERGYMAN'S  SALARY. 

"  The  salaried  of  even  the  rectors  of  the  largest  New 
York  parishes  are  much  smaller  than  is  popularly  sup- 
posed ;  nor  is  any  account  taken  of  the  correspond- 
ingly large  expenditure  which  their  position  entails. 
What  these  salaries  really  are  I  do  not  exactly  know  ; 
but  taking  the  largest  estimate,  they  are  far  smaller 
than  the  incomes  obtained  by  the  leaders  of  the 
other  professions.  Does  any  one  ask.  What  right  has 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  exi>ect,  what  right  has  he  to 
receive,  ten  thousand  a  year  for  the  work  of  saving 
souls  ?  No  doubt,  given  the  use  of  an  empty  lot,  a  good 
stout  barrel  to  stand  on,  and  a  pious  man  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  Gospel  can  be  had  for  nothing.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  advantages  and  complicated  interests,  which  pious 
simplicity  very  seldom  understands.  The  rectors  in 
such  parishes  as  Trinity,  in  addition  to  their  pastoral 
work,  are  men  of  business  of  the  highest  class.  They 
are  such  men  as  in  secular  life  would  be  the  heads  of 
great  corporations,  the  managers  of  large  enterprises. 
The  clergy  in  New  York  are  paid  a  little  more  than  the 
average ;  but  if  religion  is  a  seriously  important  affair 
they  are  very  poorly  paid." 

POLICmO  THE  RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Josiah  Flynt,  the  student  of  tramp  life,  has 
another  good  article  on  *^  Policing  the  Railroads,"  in 
which  he  describes  American  railroads  as  avenues  of 
crime,  and  thinks  their  failure  to  properly  organize  a 
protection  for  their  ^stems  a  very  weak  point  in  the 
management  of  their  vast  property  interests.  He  says 
that  this  policing  is  properly  done  in  Europe,  but  that 
in  the  United  States  there  was  not  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  any  weU<<irgaiiiced  railroad  police  force.  He  thinks 


a  great  deal  of  money  would  have  been  saved  and  not  a 
few  lives  would  have  been  spared  had  this  x)olice  mat- 
ter been  properly  arranged  in  the  early  days  of  rail- 
roading. One  shining  exception  to  the  rule  of  lax 
management  in  America  is  seen  in  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  west  of  Pittsburg.  The  superintendent  of  this 
railroad  has  a  model  police  organization.  After  four 
years  of  preparatory  exercise  it  is  made  up  of  83  officers 
and  men,  the  chief  being  the  superintendent,  who  re- 
ports to  the  general  manager.  Each  division  has  a 
captain,  who  reports  to  the  division  superintendent ; 
the  captain  has  under  him  one.  or  more  lieutenants  and 
a  necessary  number  of  patrolmen  and  watchmen,  who 
report  to  him  alone.  This  organization  has  cleaned  up 
the  property,  that  was  notorious  among  tramps  and 
criminals  five  years  ago  as  an  open  road.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  ** tightest  shut"  line  in  the  country,  and 
the  company  pays  $17,000  a  year  less  for  its  police 
arrangements  than  it  did  in  1893  for  its  watchmen  and 
detective  force. 

"THE  CITY  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE." 

Mr.  Edwin  Wildman  describes  Paris  as  "  The  City  of 
the  Automobile."  He  tells  us  that  in  Paris  the  auto- 
vehicle  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  has  taken  its  place  in  every  department  of  trans- 
portation. For  passenger  purposes  he  thinks  the  petro- 
leum machine  is  as  yet  far  in  advance  of  the  electrical 
machine  for  long  distances,  high  rates  of  speed,  and 
steep  hills.  The  petroleum- driven  automobile  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  perfection.  It  often  sputters  and  clatters 
a  great  deal  at  the  start,  but  when  it  sets  down  to  a 
^  thirty-mile  gait  it  behaves  splendidly.  Mr.  Wildman 
describes  his  enjoyment  of  a  ride  on  a  petroleum  ma- 
chine which  attained  a  speed  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour, 
which  olimbed  hills  short,  steep,  and  stony,  took  curves 
at  a  hair-raising  rate,  and  halted  once  or  twice  with  a 
suddenness  that  nearly  sent  him  over  the  dashboard. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  February  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has 
a  sketch  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  He  begins  by 
showing  the  contrast  between  the  Czar  of  Russia  and 
Emperor  William  of  Grermany.  He  says  this  contrast 
is  striking  and  can  be  expressed  in  the  following  sen- 
tence :  *'  Both  believe  they  are  God's  anointed,  but 
William  believes  that  the  Lord  would  have  made  a  big 
mistake  had  he  anointed  any  one  else  but  himself; 
whereas  Nicholas,  while  bowing  to  the  inscrutable  wis- 
dom of  Divine  Providence,  would  have  been  immensely 
relieved  if  the  choice  had  fallen  on  some  other  than  he." 
Mr.  Stead  says  that  the  Czar  escapes  with  the  greatest  de- 
light from  the  slavery  of  his  state  work  to  the  carefully 
guarded  privacy  of  domestic  life,  ani  that  his  wife, 
granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  is,  unlike  most  of 
the  British  reigning  house,  singularly  beautiful  and  an 
eminently  satisfying  mate  to  the  Czar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias.  Mr.  Stead  assures  us  that  the  stories  periodically 
uttered  in  the  press  as  to  the  ill-health,  brooding  mel- 
ancholy, or  incipient  insanity  of  the  Czar  are  all  pure 
inventions,  and  that  equally  baseless  are  the  nonsensi- 
cal stories  circulated  as  to  his  intention  to  resign. 

William  Jameson  Reid,  in  his  travel  sketch  entitled 
**  Among  the  Farthest  People,"  relates  how  in  the  sumr 
mer  of  1893  he  wandered  in  company  with  a  small  band 
of  Tourgouth  nomads  through  Mongolia  into  eastern 
Tibet.    The  land  of  the  Sifans  is  the  particolar  regioii  be 
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describes,  a  wonderful  country  with  immense  plains 
and* sky-towering  mountain  ranges.  He  says  during 
several  months  of  marching  his  party  was  at  no  time 
less  than  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  prize  essay  of  the  month  is  on  the  topic,  '*  The 
Weil-Dressed  Woman."  The  lucky  contestant  was  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Ramsey,  who  gives  a  very  sensible  and  practical 
discu.ssion  of  the  factors  which  go  into  a  satisfactory 
system  of  dressing  for  women.  Her  estimate  for  the 
needs  of  a  well-dressed  woman  is  $350  a  year,  which  is 
supposed  to  allow  for  tailor-made  clothes  and  other 
refinements.  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes  in  his  article  *'From 
Ore  to  Armor-Plate"  tells  how  the  armor  which  goes 
into  the  United  States  battleships  is  manufactured  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  company  which  makes  our  armor 
is  only  fourteen  years  old,  having  bought  outright  its 
processes  and  duplicates  of  the  machines  of  the  Whit- 
worth  Company  of  England  and  the  Creusot  Company 
of  France,  and  has  lately  acquired  also  the  Krupp 
methods  of  making  armor  steel. 


been  greatly  benefited  as  well  as  the  direct  beneficiaries, 
and  he  suggests  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  all 
benevolent  and  charitable  organizations  to  pay  their 
full  tax  to  the  town,  the  State,  and  the  nation. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

MR  FLETCHER  OSGOOD  in  the  February  JV^ew; 
England  describes  in  an  unusually  thorough 
and  well-illustrated  article  the  ravages  of  the  gypsy 
moth  in  Massachusetts  and  the  efforts  to  be  made  to 
head  off  these  depredations.  The  gypsy  moth  is  operat- 
ing in  a  tract  of  about  200  square  miles,  which  includes 
Boston  in  its  southern  part.  A  life~and-death  struggle 
in  behalf  of  the  foliage  in  this  region  has  been  going  on 
for  the  pafiit  ten  years.  The  gypsy  moth  was  introduced 
into  Massachusetts  by  a  French  scientist  in  1868,  in  the 
hope  of  breeding  the  moth  of  the  silkworm  with  the 
gypsy  moth,  and  so  produce  a  hybrid  fitted  alike  to 
fiourish  in  our  climate,  as  the  silkworm  does  not,  and 
to  spin  marketable  silk,  as  the  gypsy  moth  cannot.  The 
Insect  became  dangerous  as  a  foliage  destroyer  in  1881, 
but  did  not  excite  great  apprehension  until  1889,  when 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  thought 
it  necessary  to  begin  a  determined  campaign  against  it. 
The  pest  not  only  destroys  the  foliage  trees,  but  ruins 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  despoils  the  garden  of  com, 
small  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  makes  houses,  trees, 
fences,  and  walls  actually  filthy  with  the  trooping  bat- 
talions of  caterpillars.  The  thoroughness  with  which 
the  campaign  is  carried  out  is  surprising.  It  is  es- 
timated that  $200,000  a  year  will  be  required  for  sev- 
eral years,  then  half  that  amount  for  several  years 
more,  to  give  any  serious  check  to  the  depredations. 

In  a  pleasant  article  entitled  ** Sleepy  Neighbors" 
Mr.  Williom  E.  Cram  describes  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals that  hibernate  in  the  winter-time,  the  chief  of 
which  in  New  England  is  the  omnipresent  woodchuck, 
with  his  comrades  the  dormouse,  the  chipmunk,  white- 
footed  mouse,  meadow  mouse,  raccoon,  bat,  and  skunk. 

C.  S.  Walker  gives  the  history  of  "The  Smith  Chari- 
ties," founded  by  the  plain  farmer  Oliver  Smith,  who 
accumulated  a  fortune  on  his  plantation  in  the  little 
village  of  Hatfield,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  when  he  died  in  1845  left  most  of  the  $870,000  of  his 
estate  for  charitable  purposes.  Mr.  Walker  shows  that 
the  Smith  Charities  Fund  has  paid  in  taxes  nearly 
1850,000  and  that  it  has  given  beneficiaries  an  aggregate 
of  $1,685,000  up  to  April,  1899,  including  the  expenses  of 
administration,  amounting  to  $216,000,  and  the  before- 
mentioned  taxes.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  eight  towns  where  the  sum  is  dispersed  have 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  February  number  the  editor  of  the  Ladles'* 
Home  Jourmal  emswers  his  title  question,  "Should 
Women  Insure  Their  Lives  ? "  in  the  affirmative.  He 
thinks  it  is  very  well  worth  while  for  a  woman  to  in- 
vest her  savings  in  this  way,  especially  for  such  defi- 
nite purposes  as  the  education  of  her  children.  But  there 
is  also  a  sufficient  motive  in  the  matter  of  self-protec- 
tion in  old  age,  or  as  merely  a  good  means  of  saving 
money,  or  a  wise  form  of  investment.  He  thinks  that 
for  a  woman's  purposes  there  is  no  better  trustee  to  be 
found  for  her  savings  than  a  conservative  life  insurance 
company. 

Miss  E.  F.  Middleton,  in  her  sketch  of  Mile.  C6cile 
Chaminade,  calls  her  subject  the  one  woman  of  great 
genius  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  music.  The  com- 
po.ser  lives  in  a  little  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 
The  father  was  a  government  official  and  also  an  excel- 
lent violin  player,  and  h^  mother  was  a  remarkable 
singer  and  pianist,  though  there  have  been  no  pro- 
fessional musicians  in  the  family.  She  is  described  as 
a  tiny  woman,  with  a  dainty,  well-rounded  figure  and 
quick,  bird-like  movements.  She  enjoys  the  friend- 
ship of  the  great  German  composers  and  has  an  enthusi- 
asm for  that  music-loving  people,  but  she  is  patriotic 
enough  to  insist  that  French  music  and  French  com- 
» posers  have  their  special  mission,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  dominated  by  even  German  excellences. 

Mr.  Franklyn  Fyles,  in  the  course  of  his  articles  on 
"The  Theater  and  Its  People,"  describes  this  month 
"  The  First  Night  of  the  Play."  He  thinks  that  critics 
of  the  drama  are  influential  with  the  public  and  that 
their  judgments  are  read  with  eagernesss  by  actors. 
Players  can  see  scarcely  at  all  across  the  footlights  un- 
less the  stage  scene  is  dark  and  the  rest  of  the  house 
less  so.  Mr.  Fyles  says  that  the  actor  is  most  thoro ughly 
convinced  of  his  success  when  there  is  absolute  silence, 
and  considers  this  as  a  greater  tribute  to  his  prowess 
than  the  noisiest  applause. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  February  Atlantic  opens  with  an  article  on 
the  Library  of  Congress,  by  Herbert  Putnam,  the 
new  superintendent  of  that  great  institution,  which 
has  accommodations  in  its  stacks  alone  for  2,000,000  vol- 
umes, covers  three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  and  con- 
tains eight  and  a  half  acres  of  floor  space.  It  is  nearly 
three  times  the  size  and  represents,  with  its  cost  of 
$7,000,000,  nearly  three  times  the  expenditure  of  any 
other  existing  library  building  in  America.  As  late  as 
1864  the  Library  of  Congress  contained  only  99,000  vol- 
umes, but  in  the  decade  following  that  date,  the  first  of 
Dr.  Spofford's  stewardship,  these  had  grown  to  293,000. 
The  British  Museum,  Mr.  Putnam  tells  us,  had  a  long 
start  of  our  Congressional  Library,  for  in  1887  it  con- 
tained 275,000  volumes,  which  have  been  increased  until 
they  amount  at  the  present  date  to  ^000^000  volumes. 
At  the  present  time  our  Congressional  Library  consists 
nominally  of  850,000  printed  books,  25Q^O0O  pamphlets, 
26,000  pieces  of  manuscript,  50,000  ma]^  877,000  pieces 
of  music,  and  over  70,000  prints,  incluicUpg  under  tbe 
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last  term  photographs,  lithographs,  engravings,  and 
etchings.  Of  these,  however,  the  Law  Library,  of  103,- 
000  volumes,  is  still  at  the  Capitol,  and  the  Smithsonian 
deposit,  about  90,000  volumes,  is  also  included.  The 
bulk  of  the  library  is  now  arranged  neatly  upon  shelves, 
but  it  is  arranged  according  to  the  old  so-called  Bacon- 
ian system  of  classification,  in  forty-four  groups  or 
chapters.  In  1898  a  reclassification  was  begun  on  a 
modem  and  elastic  system,  which  has  so  far  been  ap- 
plied to  but  one  of  the  forty-four  chapters. 

Mr.  Grerald  Stanley  Lee  contributes  a  readable  essay 
on  "Journalism  as  a  Basis  for  Literature."  A  large 
part  of  his  discussion  is  taken  up  with  an  approving  ci- 
tation of  Mr.  Kipling's  efforts  to  treat  timely  things  in 
an  eternal  way.  He  thinks  Mr.  Kipling's  success  in  do- 
ing this  is  the  most  hopeful  literary  sign  in  the  entire 
present  outlook  of  literature. 

"The  difficulty  with  journalism  is  not  that  it  deals 
with  passing  things,  but  that  it  deals  with  them  in  a 
passing  way.  Kipling  is  an  artist  because  he  respects 
the  passing  thing,  because  he  catches  the  glimmer  of 
the  eternal  joy  upon  it  and  will  not  let  it  pass. 

**  Nine  reporters  out  of  ten,  once  finding  themselves 
in  Kipling's  place,  would  have  been  too  clever  and  world- 
ly wise  to  have  written  as  Kipling  did.  Who  would 
have  supposed  that  the  whole  civilized  world  from  its 
great  complacent  continents  would  ever  come  pouring 
out  in  crowds  to  the  jungles  of  India  ? " 

Rollin  Lynde  Hartt  writes  on  "  The  Mormons,"  and 
agrees  with  Lord  Rosebery  in  likening  Brigham 
Young's  community  to  the  Boers,  the  Gentiles  to  Uit- 
landers,  and  Utah  to  South  Africa. 

"  How  perfect  the  parallel  I  From  the  very  first  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  have  been  farmers ;  from  the  first 
their  foes  have  been  miners.  And-  the  problem  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  of  the  present-day  Transvaal :  a  state 
laden  with  inconceivable  mineral  treasure  is  crippled, 
halted,  and  dwarfed  by  the  tyranny  of  an  unprogressive 
race.  The  Mormon,  like  Oom  Paul,  is  a  *■  thorn  in  the 
hand  of  Destiny.'"  

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  North  American  Review  still  maintains  a 
strongly  foreign  fiavor,  more  than  half  of  the  con- 
tributors being  foreigners  and  most  of  the  topics  treated 
essentially  foreign  in  their  nature.  One  of  the  two 
distinctively  American  articles  appearing  in  the  Janu- 
ary number— that  on  "  The  Census  of  1900,"  by  Director 
Merriam— is  quoted  in  our  "  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month."  We  have  also  drawn  on  Edmund  Gosse's 
character  study  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller. 

The  first  six  articles  of  the  January  number  are  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  Boer  war.  Mr.  G.  Leveson 
Gower  gives  a  r^aurrU  of  a  conversation  with  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  until  recently  commander-in-chief  of 
her  majesty's  forces,  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of 
the  British  army,  for  which  he  is  held  largely  responsi- 
ble. Dr.  W.  J.  Ijeyds,  the  European  agent  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  gives  answers  to  questions  submitted 
by  the  editor  of  the  North  American  relative  to  the 
origin  and  probable  duration  and  outcome  of  the  war. 
The  Rt  Hon.  E^l  Grey  writes  on  the  past  relations  be- 
tween England  and  the  Transvaal,  predicting  a  South 
African  federation  "  on  the  basis  of  equai  rights  to  Boer 
and  Briton"— a  precursor  "of  the  federation  of  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  South  Africa  with  the  British  em- 
pire, and,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  of  the  federation  of 
the  whole  English-speaking  race."    In  Prof .  Hans  Del- 


briick's  article  on  England  and  the  European  powers 
one  looks  for  an  expression  concerning  Grermany's  atti- 
tude, especially  in  view  of  the  recent  seizures  of  German 
ships  by  the  British  Grovernment.  It  is  evident  tliat  in 
Professor  Delbrilck's  opinion  the  key  to  the  situation  is 
held  by  the  Emperor,  who  is  opposed  to  any  continental 
alliance  against  England.  "The  Emperor  will  pay  a 
visit  to  his  grandmother  in  England,"  says  Professor 
DelbrUck,  "  and  a  Grerman  emperor  who  pays  a  visit  to 
England  cannot  be  a  party  to  an  alliance  against  Eng> 
land."  The  Russian  Prince  Ookhtomsky  and  his  liter- 
ary factotum,  Vladimir  Holmstrem,  contribute  a  vio- 
lently anti-British  article,  in  which  England  is  €iccused 
of  having  embarked  on  a  career  of  conquest.  Mr. 
George  Lacy  describes  a  number  of  Boer  characteristics, 
most  of  which  are  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Mr.  Lacy 
admits  in  conclusion  that  with  good  government  and 
under  more  civilized  conditions  the  Boers  are  capable 
of  better  things.  He  says  that  he  has  even  met  Boers 
"who,  though  of  a  rather  low  order  of  intellect  and  in- 
capable of  any  achievements  in  the  higher  departments 
of  our  mental  life,  were  in  all  other  respects  as  high- 
toned,  upright,  and  courteous  gentlemen  as  any  one 
would  desire  to  meet.  Rid  the  Transvaal  of  the  incu- 
bus of  its  corrupt  and  Incapable  government,  give  it  a 
well-considered  constitution  and  supervision,  and  the 
Boer,  though  he  can  never  rise  very  high  among  white 
races,  will  in  the  next  generation  be  a  very  different 
man  from  what  his  circumstances  have  hitherto  made 
him." 

ApoUnario  Mabini,  who  is  described  as  Aguinaldo's 
former  premier,  voices  "A  Filipino  Appeal  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States,"  which  seems  to  add  little, 
if  anything,  to  the  Filipino  case  as  it  has  already  been 
repeatedly  set  forth  in  this  country  by  "  anti-imperial- 
ists" and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Writing  on  "The  Erie  Canal  and  Transportation," 
Mr.  Edward  P.  North  dismisses  several  assertions  made 
by  opponents  of  the  proposed  canal  improvement.  As 
to  the  cost,  he  states  that  the  most  obstructive  estimate 
known  is  $250,000,000.  This  is  five  and  three-quarter 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  assessed  value  in  the  State. 
In  Mr.  North's  opinion,  a  forty-year  bond  at  8  or  even 
8K  per  cent,  on  this  proportion  of  its  wealth  should 
not  permanently  enfeeble  the  State.  Mr.  North  denies 
the  assertion  frequently  made  that  traffic  can  be  con- 
ducted at  less  cost  in  a  small  or  shallow  canal  than  in 
one  of  greater  size.  Small  and  large  boats  are  towed 
together,  he  says,  on  all  streams  of  large  traffic. 
Equally  baseless,  he  asserts,  is  the  statement  that  suc- 
cessful steamboats  cannot  be  built  for  service  in  both 
shallow  and  deep  water. 

Mr.  Henry  James  reviews  the  recently  published 
letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ;  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks 
contrasts  the  opening  formalities  of  our  Congress  with 
those  of  the  British  Parliament;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs  considers  "  The  Present  Crisis  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  Its  Bearings  on  Church  Unity." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from   tue 
article  on  "  A  Living  Profit  and  a  Living  Wage,"  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  in  the  January  Forum, 

The  opening  article  of  this  number  is  by  the  Hon. 
Albert  J.  Hopkins,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Tariff  a  Live  Issue." 
Mr.  Hopkins  predicts  that  when  the  Philippine  war 
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expenses  shall  cease  and  the  people  ask  to  be  relieved 
of  some  of  the  burdens  of  the  internal  revenue  war  tax- 
ation the  old  question  of  tariff  on  imports  will  come  to 
the  front.  *'  The  Democratic  party,  through  its  leaders, 
will  advocate  either  an  income  tax  or  the  retention  of 
the  war  taxes,  and  will  demand  a  revision  of  the  so- 
called  Dingley  law  in  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
customs  duties.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1900 
this  issue  may  not  be  of  controlling  force.  That  it  will 
be  a  controlling  force  in  1904  is  almost  certain." 

President  William  F.  Slocum,  of  Colorado  College, 
advocates  "  Reconstruction  in  Theological  Education." 
His  demands  are  not  unlike  those  of  President  Hyde, 
which  are  presented  in  the  January  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly.  In  the  theological  seminary  which 
President  Slocum  depicts  as  the  ideal  institution  of  its 
class  only  the  highest  standards,  such  as  are  found  at 
the  very  best  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  will  be  set 
and  maintained.  Thus  weak  men  will  be  kept  out  and 
strong  men  attracted.  Scholarships  and  fellowships 
will  be  granted  because  of  character  and  intellectual 
ability,  and  the  eelemosynary  element  will  be  banished. 

'*  The  Boer  War  of  1881 "  is  reviewed  by  "  An  English 
Officer  Who  Fought  in  It."  The  article,  as  a  whole,  is 
Hn  instructive  commentary  on  the  Boer  military  meth- 
ods, and  if  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
authorities  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  po.ssibly 
much  disaster  might  have  l>een  averted. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  writes  an  able  defense  of  "  The  Cali- 
fornia Quarantine  Against  Consumptives."  The  most 
hopeful  part  of  Dr.  Knopf's  article  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed founding  of  establishments  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  throughout  the  country.  *'  Pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis," he  says,  "can  be  treated  and  cured  in  all 
climes,  and,  let  it  be  said  again  and  again,  consumption 
is  as  much  a  curable  as  it  is  a  preventable  disease."  He 
proposes  the  establishment  of  sanatoria  for  consump- 
tive poor  adults,  maternity  sanatoria  for  tuberculous 
mothers,  and  seaside  sanatoria  for  tuberculous  and 
scrofulous  childran. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  attempts  an  answer  to  the  practical  question, 
"  Does  Colonization  Pay  ?"  He  argues  from  Great  Britr 
ain's  experience  that  the  greater  portion  of  a  nation's 
exports  will  go  to  countries  under  her  immediate  con- 
trol. Leaving  out  of  account,  therefore,  the  question 
of  advancement  in  civilization,  Mr.  Austin  concludes 
that  material  trade  benefi»«  will  go  to  that  country 
which  has  colonial  possessions. 

Mr.  Ferd.  Avenarius,  editor  of  the  Kunstwart^  Dres- 
den, writes  on  *'  German  Art  of  To-day ; "  Mr.  Jphnson 
Brigham  descril>es  the  *' State  Historical  Collections  in 
the  Old  Northwest ;"  Prof.  Washburn  Hopkins,  of  Yale, 
writes  in  defen.se  of  England's  imperial  policy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  higher  morality ;  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall  points  out  "Some  Defects  of  the  Kinder- 
garten in  America  ;"  Mr.  J.  S.  Fearon  writes  on  "Com- 
mercial Possibilities  of  China ;"  Mr.  Gustav  Kobb6  de- 
scribes "Wagner's  Personality  ;"  and  the  Hon.  Samuql 
J.  Barrows  writes  on  "New  Crimes  and  Penalties." 


yond  our  own  country  for  a  very  problematic  hope  of 
success  ?  " 

Caroline  H.  Pemberton  and  Ida  B.  Wells-Barnett 
write  on  the  evil  of  lynching  in  the  Southern  States 
and  Dr.  Charles  Minor  Blackford,  Jr.,  criticises  our  sys- 
tem of  negro  education. 

Mr.  William  J.  Roe,  former  warden  of  the  New  York 
county  jail,  describes  the  incongruous  system  under 
which  imprisonment  for  debt  is  still  maintained  in 
New  York  City. 

The  trust  question  is  treated  in  this  number  by  Mr. 
Charles  Grant  Miller,  Mr.  Everett  Leftwich,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  N.  Casson,  while  Mr.  Rudolf  Wald  outlines  a 
plan  of  taxation  through  which  it  is  proposed  that  both 
capital  and  labor  shall  l)enefit. 

Mr.  George  H.  Shibley  says  that  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  the  attitude 
of  employing  only  such  professors  as  will  teach  the  side 
of  class  questions  that  the  predominant  element  in  the 
boards  of  trustees  stand  for.  Mr.  Shibley  presents  an 
argument  against  national  bank  currency  and  in  ad- 
vocacy of  what  he  terms  "  government  control  of  the 
price  level." 

In  this  number  of  the  Arena  there  are  three  papers 
on  the  divorce  evil,  the  tone  of  which  is  moderate  and 
restrained.  Each  writer  admits  that  the  solution  of  the 
present  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  neither 
writer  seems  inclined  to  oppose  a  reasonable  provision 
for  divorce  on  other  than  scriptural  grounds.  The 
need  of  a  uniform  law  in  the  States  is  admitted  by  all. 

Mr.  Louis  E  Guillow  gives  the  evidence  in  favor  of  a 
low-rate  parcels  post  in  the  United  States. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  January  Arena  opens  with  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Davis  entitled  "  Why  We  Do  Not  Want 
the  Philippines."  "  The  cause  of  the  American  negro," 
says  Mrs.  Davis,  "ha.s  incidentally  made  thousands  of 
widows  and  orphans.    Is  it  wise  to  extend  the  fight  be- 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  first  number  of  the  International  Monthly^ 
"A  Magazine  of  Contemporary  Thought,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  appeared  in  January. 
The  contents  consisted  of  five  papers,  each  of  considerable 
length  and  the  work  of  a  distinguished  specialist  on 
the  subject  treated.  M.  Edouard  Rod  wrote  on  "Later 
Evolutions  of  French  Criticism  ; "  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of 
Harvard,  on  the  "  Infiuence  of  the  Sun  Upon  the  For- 
mation of  the  Earth's  Surface ; "  Mr.  Charles  De  Kay, 
of  New  York,  on  "Organization  Among  American 
Artists;"  Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard,  on 
"Recent  Advance  in  Physical  Science;"  and  Mr.  Nor- 
man Hapgood,  of  New  York,  described  "The  Theatrical 
Syndicate"  in  an  article  from  which  we  have  made  ex- 
tended quotation  in  another  department. 

The  object  of  the  International  Monthly,  as  stated 
by  the  publishers,  is  "  to  make  more  accessible  and  to 
offer  in  a  literary  form  to  the  general  reader  the  work 
and  progress  of  the  several  departments  of  knowledge ; 
to  publish  essays  by  scholars  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad ;  and  to  present  in  a  manner  simple  and  clear 
contemporary  thought.  Articles  on  topics  of  the  day, 
music,  and  the  drama  will  also  be  contributed."  The 
twelve  departments  represented  will  be  history,  philos- 
ophy, psychology,  sociology,  comparative  religion,  liter- 
ature, fine  art,  industrial  art,  physics,  biology,  medi- 
cine and  hygiene,  geology  and  geography.  In  each  num- 
ber there  will  be  a  review  of  the  recent  progress  of  some 
one  branch  of  knowledge.  To  assist  the  editor,  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Richardson,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  an  ad- 
visory board,  consisting  of  three  or  more  university 
professors  in  each  of  the  departmental  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 
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GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  January  number  of  Ounton's  appears  a  brief 
article  by  President  Schurman  on  "Our  Duty  in 
the  Philippines."  President  Schurman's  reply  to  the 
"imperialists"  is  summed  up  in  this  sentence:  "We 
willed  the  war  with  Spain,  and  we  were  free  to  have  it 
otherwise,  but  having  willed  the  war  we  were  not  free 
to  avoid  the  circumstances  which  that  series  of  actions 
involved." 

Mr.  H.  M.  Chance,  the  mining  and  engineering 
expert,  writes  on  "The  Cost  of  Raw  Materials,"  show- 
ing some  of  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the 
recent  enormous  advance  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  other 
staples. 

Mr.  George  L.  Bolen,  in  an  article  on  "Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  as  Colonies,"  advocates  the  government  ot 
these  islands  as  separate  dependencies  rather  than  as 
annexed  territories,  holding  that  such  a  course  would 
further  the  interests  not  only  of  the  party  in  power  in 
this  country,  but  of  the  islanders  themselves.  Mr.  Bolen 
instances  the  Australian  colonists  as  among  the  freest 
people  in  the  world — of  English  blood,  and  yet  not 
voters  in  England  and  never  expecting  to  be.  "  They 
lead  the  world  in  some  advanced  methods  of  free  gov- 
ernment, and  do  not  feel  that  their  highest  aspirations 
are  blighted  by  reason  of  their  position  as  colonists  in 
an  imperial  system." 

In  an  article  on  "The  New  Currency  Bill"  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  all 
government  funds  shall  be  placed  on  deposit  pro  rata 
with  national  banks  in  reserved  cities.  These  deposits 
might,  if  necessary,  be  made  a  preferred  lien  on  the 
entire  assets  of  the  bank,  so  as  to  give  added  security, 
if  any  were  needed.  It  would  also  be  a  source  of  in- 
come to  the  Government,  since  the  banks  would  be  able 
to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  money. 

In  an  article  on  "Learned  Professions  in  State  Uni- 
versities "  Prof.  W.  F.  Edwards,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  suggests  that  the  high 
school  should  do  the  work  usually  done  in  the  first 
year  or  the  first  two  years  in  college. 


THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

THE  opening  article  of  this  quarterly  is  a  learned 
paper  by  Mr.  EJdward  Eggleston  on  "  Some  Curi- 
ous Colonial  Remedies."  In  this  number  Dr.  Bernard 
C.  Steiner  concludes  his  scholarly  account  of  Mary- 
land's atloption  of  the  federal  Constitution.  This  paper 
is  followed  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Anderson's  second  install 
ment  of  his  valuable  review  of  contemporary  opinion 
of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions.  Another 
very  original  and  important  study  in  American  poli- 
tics, covering,  however,  a  somewhat  later  period,  is  Mr. 
Ostrogorski's  article  on  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Nominating  Caucus,  Legislative  and  Congressional." 
In  the  section  devoted  to  "Documents"  is  published 
the  journal  of  Philip  Fithian,  kept  at  Nomlni  Hall, 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1773-74. 

The  departments  devoted  to  reviews  of  books  and  notes 
and  news  in  the  historical  field  are  as  full  and  varied 
as  usual. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  American  Historical 
Association,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Boston 
and  Cambridge  on  December  27-29,  1899,  now  has  1,411 
members  and  property  amounting  to  more  than  $12,500. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  associition  will  be  held  at 
Detroit,  in  December,  1900. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 

AMONG  the  "secular"  articles  appearing  in  this 
quarterly  are  "Edmund  Spenser  and  the  English 
Reformation,"  by  Theodore  W.  Hunt;  "My  Time  at 
Rugby,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Hayman  ;  "Labor  Legislation," 
by  William  Cox  Cochran  ;  and  "The  Cure  of  Penury," 
by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden.  In  the  latter  article  Dr. 
Gladden  carefully  distinguishes  between  poverty,  pau- 
perism, and  penury.  Poverty  he  does  not  expect  to  see 
completely  abolished.  It  may  be  perfectly  honorable, 
and  the  relief  of  poverty  may  be  a  duty.  Pauperism,  on 
the  other  hand — the  poverty  which  seeks  relief  from  the 
public  treasury — may  al^  have  no  discredit  attached  to 
it.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  will  always  have  to  be 
cared  for  at  the  public  expense.  Dr.  Gladden,  there- 
fore, does  not  look  for  the  cure  of  pauperism.  Penury,, 
however,  "is  not  purely  poverty  ;  it  is  the  poverty  that 
is  abject  and  effortless  and  apparently  chronic ;  the 
poverty  that  is  occasioned  by  or  that  consists  with  a 
spirit  of  dependence,  with  a  willingness  to  live  upon 
public  or  private  charity."  It  is  this  condition  that  Dr. 
Gladden  seeks  to  cure.  He  declares  that  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  any  charity  organization  society  must 
be  to  find  for  every  needy  family  a  friend.  "  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  work  of  prevention  here — the  prevention  of  that 
misdirected  and  mischievous  charity  which  becomes  the 
propagator  of  penury  and  the  accomplice  of  crime. 
One  of  the  immediate  causes  of  that  evil  condition 
which  we  are  studying  is  the  cruel  and  heartless  alms- 
giving to  beggars  on  the  street  and  beggars  at  the  door, 
which  is  simply  godspeed  to  ruin." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  January  contains 
three  articles  dealing  with  events  in  South 
Africa,  from  one  of  which  we  have  quoted  in  another 
department. 

THE  PATH  OF  GLORY  IN  ENGLAJJD. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  has  been  delving  in  the  pages  of 
reference  books  for  significant  facts  as  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  distinctions  and  renown  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    His  conclusion  is  as  follows  : 

"Clergy  do  not  loom  so  large  in  the  nation's  eye  as 
they  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  decline  in  quality  and  quantity  recently 
complained  of  is  either  the  effect  or  the  cause.  Law, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  doubly  as  attractive  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
of  competition  within  the  profession.  Doctors  appear 
to  stand  stationary  in  attractiveness  to  the  world  and 
to  themselves.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  serv- 
ices have  become  more  popular,  owing  to  the  rising 
tide  of  imperialism  and  militarism ;  both  on  land  and 
sea  there  are  double  the  number  of  ^celebrities.'  The  re- 
proach that  England  is  not  a  musical  nation  is  slowly 
being  wiped  out,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  double  quota 
of  musicians  in  the  later  list.  On  the  other  hand,  art- 
ists have  somewhat  declined  in  number,  and  as  the 
later  list  includes  sculptors  and  engravers  in  that  rubric, 
the  falling  off  is  marked.  Engraving,  indeed,  as  a  pro- 
fession and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  fame  has  entirely 
died  out ;  the  engraver  nowadays  is  a  process  maker." 

BRITISH  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lee  writes  a  well-informed  article  an  this 
subjeott    H^  thinks  the  importance  of  Samoa  has  been 
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much  exaggerated,  and  he  is  evidently  firmly  convinced 
that  the  natives  have  much  more  to  gain  from  the 
elimination  of  the  British  factor  than  if  the  status  quo 
had  been  maintained.  The  sooner  Germany  assumes 
her  new  responsibilities^  the  better  will  it  be  for  whites 
and  natives  alike.  "Samoa  emerges  from  a  long  con- 
flict rent  and  torn,  but  strange  to  say  with  five-sixths  of 
her  land  still  in  the  possession  of  her  children."  He 
thinks  the  Germans  have  been  represented  by  officials 
anxious  to  conciliate  all  interests  and  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  native  wishes  and  characteristics.  Wliether 
Samoa  is  destined  to  rise  to  an  honorable  position  or  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  other  decaying  peoples  in  the 
southern  seas  depends  chiefly  upon  the  bureaucrats  at 
Berlin.  The  agreement,  so  far  as  Samoa  and  Tonga 
are  concerned,  may  be  described  as  absolutely  devoid  of 
moral  considerations.  "We  use  as  an  article  of  traffic 
the  independence  of  Samoa,  which  we  were  in  honor 
bound  to  defend.  We  accept  as  the  reward  of  our  per- 
fidy the  sovereignty  of  Tonga,  which  was  not  Ger- 
many's to  dispose  of,  and  which  we  have  promised 
should  never  be  taken  away  save  with  the  freest  consent 
of  the  people." 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR  BLACKS. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Green  has  a  short  article  on  the  progress  of 
the  South  African  natives  ir.  agricultural  art.  He  de- 
scribes the  methods  of  Mr.  Levey  at  Cala,  in  the  Transkei 
where  there  is  an  agricultural  society,  with  natives  on 
the  committee,  by  which  trees  are  planted  and  new  seeds 
and  vegetables  distributed  among  the  people.  Mr. 
Levey's  opinion  is  that  the  native  population  is  quit« 
capable  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  if 
properly  directed.  The  great  want  at  present  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  dignity  of  manual  labor. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  CULTURE. 

Prof.  James  Sully  reprints  his  paper,  "Philosophy 
and  Modern  Culture,"  read  as  the  opening  address  for  the 
1898-99  session  of  the  University  College.  His  paper  is  a 
defense  of  the  utility  of  philosophic  study  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education.    He  says  : 

"  We  must  urge  the  study  of  philosophy,  even  though 
we  know  that  it  may  lead  in  many  cases  to  the  addition 
of  one  more  smattering  to  the  other  smatterings  of  the 
age  ;  and  we  must  do  so  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  give  students,  even  at  an  unripe  age,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  taste  of  philosophic  study,  in  order 
that  the  more  serious  of  them  may  be  induced  to  make 
it  their  frequent  repast  in  later  years.  The  highest  end 
of  education,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  to  prepare  a  youth 
for  self-education.  And  this  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  training  in  philosophy." 

ENGLAND,   FRANCE,   AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Magrath,  editor  of  the  Newfoundland 
Evening  Herald.,  of  St.  John'.s,  Newfoundland,  gives 
warning  that  the  perennial  dispute  with  France  con- 
cerning her  rights  to  the  so-called  French  shore  of  New- 
foundland became  acute  on  Jjinuary  1.  He  suggests 
that  England,  while  enabling  the  French  fishermen 
"to  carry  on  the  cod  industry  without  intervention, 
should  prevent  them  taking  salmon,  and  should  also 
prevent  them  harassing  the  coast  folk  or  interfering 
with  the  latent  resources  of  the  region."  Should  the 
French  object,  Mr.  Magrath  would  send  one  or  more 
warships  to  assist  Newfoundland  in  enforcing  its  bait 
laws,  and  then,  he  gayly  says,  "  that  will  put  the  French 


in  the  position  of  having  to  a.ssert  their  claims  by  force 
or  else  to  acquiesce  in  the  changed  condition  of  affairs." 
In  other  words,  at  the  very  moment  when  England  has 
all  her  available  troops  locked  up  in  South  Africa,  she 
is  to  challenge  the  French  to  war  over  the  French  shore 
question.  Mr.  Magrath,  of  course,  protests  that  he  is 
not  asking  England  to  go  to  war  ;  "but  the  inevitable 
logic  of  circumstances  is  placing  England  in  the  posi- 
tion that  she  must  assert  her  supremacy  ere  long,  and 
all  the  omens  point  to  her  being  obliged  to  do  so  dur- 
ing this  year." 

GENDER  IN  LANGUAGE. 

The  peculiar  habit  of  mind  which  has  led  peoples  to 
attribute  distinction  of  sex  to  sexless  and  inanimate 
objects  has  puzzled  a  great  many  people.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Eraser  puts  forward  the  theory  that  the  sex  of  inani- 
mate objects  was  determined  by  different  forms  of 
speech  in  men  and  women.  He  gives  a  number  of  illus- 
trations from  the  language  of  mixed  and  savage  tril)es 
to  show  that  something  resembling  this  process  is  still 

going  on. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey  contributes  a  review  of  "  Stevenson's 
Letters,"  and  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell  has  an  article  on 
"  The  Growth  of  Tragedy  in  Shakespeare."  Mr.  N.  L. 
Jackson  points  out  the  dangers  which  sport  suffers 
from  the  advent  of  professionalism. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  January,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  article  on  "Cap- 
italism and  Imperialism  in  South  Africa,"  contains 
nothing  of  very  special  interest.  We  have  noticed  else- 
where Mr.  A.  R.  Carman's  paper  on  "Radicalism  and 
the  Imperial  Spirit,"  an  officer's  review  of  "  The  War 
in  South  Africa,"  and  Sir  Walter  Besant's  reply  to  Mr. 
Buchanan's  attack  on  Mr.  Kipling. 

RUSSIANS  IN  ASIA. 

Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  contributes  a  paper  on 
"Cabul  and  Herat,"  in  which  he  states  that  tlie  two 
main  objects  of  Russia's  policy  in  central  Asia  are  to 
gain  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  establish  a  per- 
manent diplomatic  representative  at  Cabul.  England 
cannot  oppose  the  former  project,  and  Mr.  Boulger 
thinks  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so,  but  she  should  her- 
self take  steps  to  counterbalance  Russia's  gain.  The 
diplomatic  representation  of  Russia  at  Cabul  should, 
however,  be  strenuously  opposed.  And  Russia,  Mr. 
Boulger  thinks,  should  take  the  substance  in  the  Persian 
port  and  lose  the  shadow  in  "  the  permanent  resident  at 
Cabul." 

THE  COMING  REIGN  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE. 

In  an  article  on  bicycles  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  says  : 
"There  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  any  longer  to  the 
fact  that  the  motor  is  the  coming  vehicle.  The  opposi- 
tion of  Parliament — with  its  desire  to  foster  light  rail- 
roads which  ruin  the  roads,  if  they  enrich  contractors 
and  companj'  promoters  and  possibly  members  of  Par- 
liament as  well — the  silly  restrictions  of  the  police  and 
the  county  council  tramway  and  omnibus  schemes  for 
the  moment  interfere  with  this  industry.  But  any  one 
of  sense  knows  that  in  ten  years  the  automobile  will  be 
as  common  as  the  horse  is  in  the  streets  to-day,  and  the 
horse  will  then  lie  as  occasional  as  the  automobile  is  now. 
It  may  be  in  less  time,  for  the  boom  is  almost  upon  us." 
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CROMWELL'S  CON. * ITUTIONAL  AIMS. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  writing  under  this  title,  defends 
Cromwell  from  the  accusation  of  being  an  opportunist 
without  any  fixed  principle,  whose  only  object  was  to 
gain  for  his  government  the  support  of  the  nation.  He 
says : 

"Cromwell,  even  in  accepting  constitutional  in  the 
place  of  military  rule,  battled  to  the  last  for  that  Puri- 
tan oligarchy  without  which  his  government  was 
doomed.  We  may  condemn,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
line  of  thought  which  considered  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  system  possible.  We  have  no  right  to  charge 
Cromwell  with  conscious  tyranny  and  law-breaking 
because  he  strove,  with  the  utmost  versatility,  to  mold 
his  government  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  place  it  above 
the  waves  of  popular  discontent." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  reviews  the  letters  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Prof.  R.  S.  Conway,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Riddle  of  the  Nations,'*  discusses  some  prob- 
lems of  ethnology  and  philology.  Alice  Zimmern, 
writing  on  "Ladies*  Dwellings,"  gives  an  account  of 
some  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  provide  cheap 
homes  for  educated  working  women.  Dr.  Stalker,  writ- 
ing on  "  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Life  of  Christ," 
deals  with  .some  problems  of  Christian  scholarship.  The 
Countess  Marti nengo-Cesaresco,  under  the  title  "Puer 
Parvulus,"  deals  with  the  Italian  Presepio. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Niaeteenth  Century  ^or  January  is  largely  a 
military  number,  many  of  the  articles  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  South  African  War.  We 
have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Mr  R.  B.  Townshend^ 
study  of  "  The  Common  Mule." 

THE  WAR  RELIEF  FUNDS. 

The  Rev.  C.  6.  Lang  thinks  that  there  is  grave 
danger  of  the  funds  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  British 
soldiers  and  their  families  not  being  laid  out  to  advan- 
tage owing  to  lack  of  concentration,  which  will  give 
rise  to  overlapping  and  confusion.  As  far  as  temporary 
relief  is  concerned,  he  thinks  that  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors* Relief  Association  would  administer  the  funds 
better  than  any  one  else.  What  is  required,  however,  is 
a  national  organization,  specially  formed  to  control  the 
distribution.  The  function  of  this  organization  he  de- 
fines as  follows  : 

"(1)  To  attempt,  if  it  be  still  possible,  to  bring  the 
methods  of  temporary  relief  under  common  principles 
of  action ;  (2)  to  induce  the  committees  of  the  various 
funds  to  '  pool '  their  surplu.ses  for  permanent  relief  in  a 
single  national  fund ;  (3)  to  consider  carefully  the  best 
form  which  permanent  relief  ought  to  take;  (4)  if  it 
accepts  the  patriotic  commissioners  as  the  best  avail- 
able tru.stees,  to  advise  them  as  to  the  best  procedure 
and  to  induce  the  public  also  on  its  authority  to  accept 
them  ;  (5)  to  collect  and  use  information  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  relief  required  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  (6)  to  provide  a  system  of  representative  district 
committees,  to  give  local  information,  to  investigate  and 
report  on  suitable  cases,  and  to  supervise  locally  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief." 

CATHOLICISM  AND  **  CURIALI8M." 

Dr.  St.  Greorge  Mivart,  writing  on  "The  Continuity 
of  Catholicism^ "  reviews  the  changes  in  general  beliefs 


which  have  taken  place  among  Catholics  since  the  ear- 
liest days  of  Christianity.  The  object  of  his  article  is 
to  show  that  though  the  majority  of  these  changes  have 
taken  place  in  modem  times,  they  have  done  so  grad- 
ually and  without  any  authoritative  official  recognition, 
and  therefore  without  any  interruption  of  the  continu- 
ous life  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  real  enemy  to  this 
broad  catholicity  is  what  Dr.  Mivart  labels  "curia- 
lism  : " 

'*  The  curia  has  learned  nothing  as  to  the  real  condi- 
tion of  mankind  beyond  its  own  surroundings,  (^er^ 
tainly  it  has  learned  nothing  as  to  the  nature  and  tend- 
encies of  that  dominant  factor  in  the  world — our  own 
race.  Essentially  despotic,  it  ha«  still  no  glimmering 
of  the  truth  that  the  English-speaking  peoples  have 
thrown  off,  once  and  forever,  despotism  of  whatsoever 
kind,  and  will  never  submit  to  the  centralized  tyranny 
which  is  the  curialist's  only  notion  of  government. 
The  struggle  will  doubtless  be  long  between  catholic- 
ity (which  desires  all  truth,  justice,  and  rational  liberty 
in  religion)  and  curialism,  but  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
however  long  delayed,  is  well  assured." 

STANDARDIZING  SENTENCES. 

Mr.  Montague  Crcickanthorpe,  Q.C.,  discusses  the 
problem  whether  it  is  possible  for  judicial  experts  to  fix 
conventional  units  wherewith  to  measure  the  punish- 
ment of  crime.  He  thinks  that  a  committee  of  the 
most  experienced  judges  could  attain  this  object : 

'*  Suppose  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  to  choose  six  of 
Its  own  body  having  the  largest  experience  in  criminal 
law.  Suppose  each  of  these  to  be  asked  what  are  the 
average  sentences  he  would  pronounce,  apart  from 
special  circumstances,  on  an  adult  male  who  had  been 
convicted  of  those  offenses  which  most  commonly  recur, 
and  who  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  first  offend- 
ers act.  Having  thus  got  six  average  sentences,  let  the 
average  of  those  averages  be  taken.  Let  the  same 
process  be  gone  through  where  there  are  one  or  more 
previous  convictions,  and  let  the  average  of  the  increase 
of  sentence  attributable  to  that  fact  be  ascertained  in 
like  manner." 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE'S  GHOST  STORY. 

From  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  unpublished  papers  the 
editor  selects  a  curious  ghost  story.  It  was  written  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  the  year  1856.  When  Haw- 
thorne was  living  at  Boston  he  used  to  meet  frequently 
in  the  AthensBum  Club  an  old  Unitarian  divine  of  the 
name  of  Dr.  Harris.  This  old  gentleman,  who  was  a 
somewhat  quaint  and  unmistakable  figure,  used  to  oc- 
cupy a  certain  arm-chair  in  the  club  where  he  used  to 
read  the  newspapers.  Hawthorne  maintains  that  on  the 
day  on  which  he  heard  of  his  death  and  for  several  dnys 
and  weeks  afterward  he  saw  the  ghost  of  Dr.  Harris  sit- 
ting reading  the  newspaper  in  the  same  arm-chair  before 
the  fire.  He  does  not  think  any  one  else  in  the  club  saw 
him.  But  he  saw  him  unmistakably.  The  odd  thin^ 
was  that  he  never  saw  him  come  in  or  go  out ;  some- 
times he  was  not  there. 

*^I  saw  the  figure  day  after  day  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  and  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  a  ghost  or  no.  I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  saw 
him  come  into  the  reading-room  or  depart  from  it. 
There  sat  Dr.  Harris  in  his  customary  chair,  and  I  can 
say  little  else  about  him.** 

The  ghostly  visitant  seemed  to  recognize  Hawthorne, 
and  on  one  occanion  the  ghost  **  fixed  upon  me  from  be- 
neath his  spectacles  a  melancholy  look  of  helplessneai, 
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which,  if  my  heart  had  not  been  as  hard  as  a  paving 
stone,  I  could  hardly  have  withstood.  '  But  I  did  with- 
stand it ;  and  I  think  I  saw  him  no  more  after  this  last 
appealing  look,  which  still  dwells  in  my  memory  as 
perfectly  as  while  my  own  eyes  were  encountering  the 
dim  and  bleared  eyes  of  the  ghost.** 

JUDAISM  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Paul  Bettelheim  has  a  short  paper  on  "The  Jews 
in  France,"  which  does  not  throw  much  fresh  light  on 
the  problem.  He  thinks  that  the  betrayal  of  General 
Boulanger  by  his  Jewish  supporters  was  one  of  the 
main  political  causes  of  recent  French  anti-Semitism. 
The  social  causes  began  to  develop  after  the  war  with 
Germany : 

"At  this  period  it  was  noticed,  or  simply  supposed,  as 
it  is  everywhere,  that  the  Jews  managed  to  escape 
better  than  others.  They  began  to  be  regarded  with 
distrust.  Their  ways  of  doing  business  were  criticised. 
This  would  have  been  nothing  had  it  not  been  for  the 
scandals  of  the  Panama  enterprise  which  were  revealed 
at  this  time.  With  signal  unfairness,  but  as  could  only 
be  expected,  the  Christian  promoters  were  entirely  for- 
gotten and  the  Jewish  corrupters  only — Baron  de  Rein- 
ach,  Ck)melius  Herz,  and  Arton — were  remembered." 

M.  Bettelheim  thinks  that  French  anti-Semitism  is 
only  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hadden,  writing  under  the  title  "  The  Tink- 
ering of  Hymns,"  protests  against  the  arbitrary  changes 
which  editors  and  others,  who  would  not  dare  to  change 
a  passage  of  Byron  or  Shelley,  think  themselves  free  to 
make  in  sacred  songs. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  an  article  on  Swift,  whom  he 
calls  "  The  Prince  of  Journalists,"  and  treats  from  that 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  writing  on  "Shakespeare  and  the 
Modern  Stage,"  laments  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  is 
more  often  on  the  stage  in  Germany  and  Austria  than 
in  his  own  country. 


I 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

N  the  NatiOTwl  Review  for  January  is  an  article  on 
a  proposed  coalition  by  "  Carltonensis,"  which  is 
dealt  with  among  the  "  Leading  Articles."  In  the  same 
department  we  have  quoted  from  Major  Maxse's  article 
on  "The  Last  of  the  Dervishes." 

CATHOLICISM  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  has  an  article  on  "Popular  Ca- 
tholicism in  France,"  in  which  he  gives  a  somewhat 
squalid  picture  of  the  relation  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood to  their  flocks.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  six  out  of 
seven  grown  men  are  indifferent  to  the  Church  even 
when  they  are  not  actually  hostile.  The  victims  of  the 
clerical  system  are  their  wives  and  children,  and  few 
men  have  enough  courage  to  break  so  far  with  the 
Church  as  to  withdraw  their  families  from  its  influence: 

"The  bacillus  of  superstition  can  only  be  eliminated 
by  the  culture  in  the  mind  of  some  healthier  germ. 
Such  a  germ  they  see  in  French  Protestantism,  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  held  aloof,  however  deep 
might  be  their  antagonism  to  Catholicism.  Now  they 
frankly  urge  that  all  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  su- 


perstitions of  Rome  should  openly  declare  themselves 
Protestants  and  commit  the  religious  training  of  their 
children  to  the  nearest  pasteur.  In  no  other  way  can 
their  country  escape  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
Spain." 

A  VISITOR'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

Mr.  Hartley,  M.P.,  who  visited  South  Africa  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  last  August,  gives  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  there.  He  visited  Johannesburg  at  the 
time  when  the  race  feeling  engendered  by  the  agitation 
for  war  was  at  its  height,  but  even  then  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  across  any  very  serious  evidence  of 
oppression  of  the  Briton  by  the  Boer.  About  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  this  paper  is  his  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  dynamite  factory,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  Transvaal  state  is  capable  of  being  a 
model  employer. 

"While  at  Johannesburg  the  great  controversy  as  to 
the  renewal  of  the  dynamite  monopoly  took  place,  and 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  factory,  which  is  most  interesting 
and  well  worth  the  long  day  we  spent  in  going  over  it. 
As  a  manufactory  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
village — or  indeed  it  might  almost  be  called  the  town — 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  it,  is  well  and  picturesquely 
built,  and  for  those  employed  everything  seems  done 
that  generosity  and  good  treatment  can  do.  One  point, 
however,  is  remarkable,  and  that  is  that  of  the  three  or 
four  thousand  people  employed,  belonging  to  almost 
every  nation,  scarcely  one,  if  one,  is  English.  The 
profits  are  of  course  enormous." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Jane  H.  Findlater  has  a  paper  on  "The  Art  of 
Narration,"  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  bud- 
ding novelists.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  who  has  an 
article  on  a  somewhat  similar  subject  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century^  writes  on  "The  War  of  Winds." 


CORNHILL. 

THE  January  number  of  Comhill  is  full  of  interest- 
ing matter  in  an  exceptionally  readable  form. 
The  anecdotal  element  is  as  usual  most  noticeable. 
The  bishop  of  London's  lecture  on  the  metropolis  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon's  "Signs 
and  Seasons"  also  claim  separate  mention. 

Natal  is  still  in  evidence,  the  reminiscences  being 
furnished  now  by  Lady  Broome.  She  speaks  highly  of 
the  colonial  troops  in  1876.  Her  only  story  of  England's 
present  enemies  is  of  an  intensely  good-natured  Boer 
who  could  not  speak  one  word  of  English,  who  turned 
up  at  an  English  charity  bazaar  and  bought  the  most 
expensive  article  from  each  stall,  only  to  present  it  to 
the  next  stall. 

"A  Crimean  Miniature"  is  the  extraordinary  narra- 
tive of  a  young  officer  who  so  distinguished  himself  in  a 
night  attack  as  to  be  offered  the  Victoria  Cross.  He 
declined  the  honor  on  the  ground  that  he  was  drunk  on 
the  night  of  the  attack  and  was  unconscious  of  doing  any 
brave  deed.  The  last  that  was  known  of  this  honorable 
drunkard  was  that  drink  had  brought  him  down  to 
pauperism. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  supplies  a  vivid  study  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier. 
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REVUE  DBS  DEUX  MONDES. 

IN  his  chronicle  of  the  fortnight  in  the  second  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy  M. 
Charmes  makes  some  interesting  observations  on  Great 
Bri taints  colonial  secretary,  with  special  reference  to 
the  famous  Leicester  speech.  He  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  influenced  by  two  feelings,  against 
which  every  statesman  ought  to  be  carefully  on  his  guard 
— first,  the  desire  to  parade  ostentatiously  the  marvel- 
ous results  of  his  policy,  and,  secondly,  the  wish  to 
humiliate  a  neighbor  nation.  M.  Charmes  readily  ac- 
knowledges that  there  has  been  for  some  time  in  England 
a  sufficiently  lively  irritation  against  France,  and  he 
thinks  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  deliberately  exploited  this 
ill-temper  for  all  it  was  worth  in  the  way  of  popularity 
for  himself.  As  for  the  abominable  caricatures  of  the 
Queen,  M.  Charmes  pleads  that  her  majesty  or  her 
representatives  had  their  remedy  by  the  ordinary 
French  law,  but  they  failed  to  set  it  in  motion.  In 
justice  to  M.  Charmes,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  he 
entirely  disavows  those  disgraceful  productions  of 
French  pictorial  journalism,  though  he  hints  that  cer- 
tain parallels  might  be  found  across  the  channel.  For 
the  rest,  M.  Charmes  naturally  rejoices  over  the  grave 
rebuke  which  Lord  Rosebery  subsequently  administered 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  concludes  by  asking  whether 
Lord  Rosebery  could  not  lead  a  movement  of  reaction 
against  the  injustice  which  British  public  opinion  does 
to  France. 

THE  LATIN  RACES. 

M.  Fouill^  contributes  a  long  article  on  the  Latin 
races,  which  he  defends  with  much  vigot  and  eloquence 
against  their  detractors.  He  maintains  that  there  is 
no  scientific  truth  in  the  theories  which  maintain  the 
native  inferiority  or  the  degeneration  of  the  so-called 
Neo-Latin  people.  These  theories  he  regards  as  only 
one  of  the  innumerable  shapes  in  which  may  be  found 
the  abiding  tendency  of  humanity  to  reverence  strength 
and  success.  Those  who  praise  the  glory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  are  really  praising  industrialism,  commer- 
cialism, and  money.  The  question  is  whether  the  power 
of  nations  is  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  standard  of 
material  success.  Probably  every  one  would  agree  in 
placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  Latin  nations  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  plausible  contention 
of  M.  Fouill^  that  the  loss  of  the  dead-weight  of  the 
colonies,  which  drew  away  every  year  a  great  part  of 
the  manhood  of  Spain,  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
and  the  country  is  certain  to  be  repeopled  now  with 
rapidity.  M.  Fouillde  next  examines  Italy.  The  in- 
crease of  population  in  Italy  is  enormously  greater  than 
that  of  France,  and  is  even  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  Germany,  while  on  the  average  every  Italian  drinks 
only  one-fifth  as  much  alcohol  as  every  Frenchman. 
M.  Fouill6e  then  considers  the  state  of  his  own  coun- 
try. France  is  generally  considered  to  be  suffering  from 
too  much  democracy,  ill-digested  and  ill-organized. 
M.  Fonill^  thinks  that  the  marvel  is,  when  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  French  history  are  considered,  that 
his  countrymen  are  not  much  worse.  M.  Fouill^  re- 
minds us  of  the  commercial  achievements  of  the  Latin 
races  in  the  past.  Banking  itself  was  an  Italian  inven- 
tion ;  the  Portuga«se  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  covered  India  with  their  counting-homies,  and  ap- 
paiently  M.  Fooill^'s  argument  is,  why  should  they 


not  do  so  again  ?  Finally,  he  quotes  that  noble  passage 
from  Spinoza  :  **  There  is  a  place  also  for  all  peoples  in 
the  destinies  of  the  great  human  family,  and  none  is  by 
nature  or  race  doomed  to  decadence."  The  future  is 
not,  he  thinks,  either  for  Anglo-Saxons  or  for  Latins, 
but  for  the  wisest,  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most 
moral  peoples. 

INDIA  THROUGH  NATIVE  SPECTACLES. 

M.  Filon  concludes  his  study  of  India  of  to-day 
according  to  native  Indian  writers.  He  deals  in  this 
second  article  with  European  education  and  its  effects 
upon  Hindoo  society.  M.  Filon  complains  that  there  are 
only  about  twenty  natives  in  the  higher  posts  of  the 
government  service,  while  there  are  many*  thousands  of 
native  graduates  who  have  passed  through  the  mill  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Indian  universities.  The  native 
bachelor  of  arts  is  steeped  in  ideas  which  are  based 
ultimately  upon  Christianity.  In  his  university  career 
he  becomes  familiar  with  monotheism,  monogamy, 
liberty,  justice,  equality  among  classes,  sexes,  and  indi- 
viduals, respect  for  women  and  love  of  children,  and 
then  he  goes  back  to  his  home,  and  he  is  at  once  in  a 
totally  different  world.  M.  Filon  appears  to  attribute 
to  British  hypocrisy  and  British  wickedness  in  general 
some  of  the  saddest  results  of  the  dependent  position 
of  women  in  India. 

STRIKES  AND  TRADES  UNIONS. 

With  special  reference  to  the  entry  of  M.  Millerand, 
the  socialist  deputy,  into  the  French  ministry,  and  to 
the  large  strikes  which  have  occurred  in  France  with 
remarkable  frequency  of  late,  M.  Bourdeau  contributes 
to  the  second  December  number  a  paper  of  much 
economic  learning  and  historical  Interest  on  this  phase 
of  the  industrial  democracy.  He  thinks  that  the  work- 
ing classes  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  political 
power  except  as  a  means  of  obtaining  economic  benefits, 
and  while  they  aspire  to  control  the  state  by  their  bal- 
lot-papers, they  also  seek  to  rule  in  the  workshop  by 
means  of  unions  and  strikes.  M.  Bourdeau  traces  the 
history  of  the  industrial  question  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  in  certain  British  colonies— in  fact, 
wherever  events  have  brought  it  to  the  front— and  his 
account  is  up  to  date,  for  he  has  included  the  great 
Danish  lock-out  and  the  Creusot  strike.  M.  Bourdeau 
is  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  discovering  some 
modus  Vivendi  between  labor  and  capital.  We  must, 
he  thinks,  enlighten  the  ignorance  which  prevails 
among  the  working  classes  as  to  industrial  conditions, 
instead  of  exciting  their  avarice  without  being  able  to 
satisfy  it.  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  Nouvelle  Revue  for  December  is  topical  in  so 
far  as  it  has  two  or  three  articles  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  situation  in  South  Africa, 
though  these  productions  are  of  curiously  unequal 
merit. 

ANOTHER  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  MB.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  first  December  number  contains  a  study  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  from  the  i>en  o£  M.  Beaugeard,  and  pro- 
fessedly based  entirely  on  the  Judgment  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's oompatriots  and  of  himself.    The  real  interwt 
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of  the  article  lies  in  the  evidence  which  the  writer  brings 
forward  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  early  good-will  toward 
France,  which  contrasts  amusingly  enough  with  the 
German  sympathies  of  the  famous  Leicester  luncheon 
oration.*  For  example,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  present 
at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Birmingham  town  hall  held 
on  September  12, 1870,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  and  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
newly  proclaimed  French  republic.  In  his  speech  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  that  he  had  come  to  grasp  the  hand 
of  the  French  republic,  and  he  went  on  to  praise  repub- 
lican government  in  general,  even  looking  forward  to  a 
time  when  such  a  form  of  government  should  be  estab- 
lished in  England.  M.  Beaugeard  briefly  traces  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  career  with  special  reference  to  his  fre- 
quent changes  of  opinion  upon  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy.  SunjmiuK  up  the  colonial  secretary,  he  re- 
minds us  that  Cardinal  Manning  once  told  Mr.  Stead 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  "hoity-toity  fellow,"  and 
this  judgment  appears  to  commend  itself  to  this  French 
critic. 

NATIONAL  SENTIMENT  AMONG  THE  BOERS. 

Under  the  initials  of  "  A.  T.,"  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
publishes  in  its  second  December  number  a  rather  in- 
teresting paper  tracing  the  genesis  and  development  of 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  among  the  Boers.  These 
people,  he  says,  resemble  more  the  migratory  peoples  of 
antiquity  than  the  Batavians  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  they  are  essentially  nomadic  and  have  preserved 
the  spirit  of  nomads.  The  notion  of  government,  with 
its  central  unity,  necessary  discipline,  and  inevitable 
sacrifices,  has  always  been  repugnant  to  them.  The 
organization  of  them  into  the  South  African  Republic 
was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  which  took  seven  years.  For 
a  long  time  before  the  ultimate  concentration  the 
three  communities  of  Lydenberg,  Zoutpansberg,  and 
Utrecht  refused  to  unite  with  that  of  Potchefstroom, 
and  that  union  was  finally  accomplished  by  what 
seemed  more  like  the  promulgation  of  a  military  ordi- 
nance than  the  conclusion  of  a  constitutional  agree- 
ment. Not  the  least  unifying  sentiment  among  the 
Boers  is  their  universal  hatred  of  England. 

THE  MINES  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

M.  Meunier  contributes  a  paper  on  the  mines  of  the 
Transvaal,  in  which,  of  course,  he  finds  the  principal 
motive  for  the  war.  M.  Meunier's  article  is  for  the  most 
part  extremely  technical,  and  deals  with  the  subject 
almost  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mineralo- 
gist. For  the  rest,  he  thinks  that  just  as  the  English 
hastened  to  annex  Kimberley  on  the  first  news  of  the 
discovery  of  diamonds,  so  now  the  desire  for  the  aurif- 
erous region  of  the  Transvaal  is  the  sole,  or  at  any  rate 
the  main,  motive  of  the  present  war. 

THE  VOULET-CHANOINE  TRAGEDY. 

M.  M^vil,  in  some  remarks  on  the  terrible  story  of  the 
Voulet-Chanoine  mission,  attributes  it  to  the  incom- 
petence of  French  colonial  methods.  It  is  difficult  te 
contradict  him  when  he  says  that  one  more  similar 
affair,  and  the  prestige  of  France  in  the  Sudan  would 
be  mortally  wounded.  M.  M6vil  pleads  for  the  separa- 
tion of  colonial  affairs  from  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
political  struggles,  and  their  committal  into  the  hands 
of  competent  persons  uninfluenced  by  political  consid- 
erations. 


PRESS  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  flrst  December  number  is  published  a  report  of 
a  speech  delivered  by  M.  Cruppi  at  the  College  of  Social 
Science  on  the  subject  of  "  Press  Legislation."  M.  Crup- 
pi recommends  that  there  should  be  in  certain  press 
cases  a  sort  of  special  jury  consisting  of  two  journalists 
of  recognized  honor,  one  nominated  by  the  prosecution 
and  the  other  by  the  defense ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  that  suggestion,  M.  Cruppi  thinks  that  the 
press  is  at  this  moment  undergoing  a  crisis.  Distin- 
guished men— he  is,  of  course,  speaking  of  France — 
shrinking  from  the  abuse  and  calunmies  of  the  news- 
papers, withdraw  themselves  from  public  life.  The 
official  is  the  slave  of  the  journalist  and  the  journalist 
is  the  slave  of  money.  But  M.  Cruppi  is  hopeful,  for 
the  crisis  does  not  seem  to  him  so  much  one  of  mortal 
anguish  as  of  development,  analogous  to  that  which 
the  English  press  underwent  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  English  press  then  fell  into  an  abject  state, 
from  which  it  was  only  rescued  by  the  assertion  of  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  the  newspapers  for  what  they 
print.  But  that  was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  neither 
will  a  similar  task  in  France  be  speedily  accomplished, 
and  on  every  ground  M.  Cruppi  urges  us  to  have  pa 
tience. 

PRINCE  HENRY  THE  ANGLOPHOBE. 

Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  has  one  of  his  characteris- 
tically Anglophobe  articles  dealing  with  the  foreign  and 
colonial  efforts  of  France.  At  any  rate,  he  pays  per- 
fldious  Albion  the  compliment  of  believing  that  she 
knows  her  own  mind  and  steadily  pursues  her  foreign 
and  colonial  aims  with  sleepless  vigilance,  in  forcible 
contrast  to  the  drifting  opportunism  of  France. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Regime  de  Paris  for  December  fully  maintains 
the  reputation  it  has  acquired  for  well-written 
and  interesting  articles. 

THE  REFORM  OF  COURTS-MARTIAL. 

A  sort  of  back-wash  of  the  Dreyfus  case  is  seen  in  the 
article  by  M.  Dietz  on  the  reform  of  courts-martial.  He 
shows  that  the  organization  of  French  military  justice 
has  existed  for  a  little  more  than  a  century,  deriving  its 
origin  from  three  laws  which  were  passed  under  the 
directory  in  1796  and  1797.  M.  Dietz  goes  on  to  describe 
the  main  lines  of  a  proposed  reform,  which  he  considers 
would  not  weaken  in  the  least  the  discipline  in  the 
army  or  the  authority  of  the  commanding  officers,  while 
it  would  at  the  same  time  insure  for  the  defense  all 
those  guarantees  of  justice  which  even  the  meanest 
citizen  has  a  right  to  demand.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
new  plan  aims  at  furnishing  persons  well  acquainted 
with  both  military  and  juridical  procedure  as  the  per- 
sonnel  of  courts-martial. 

FOREIGNERS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

M.  Corday  has  an  article  very  full  of  flgures  on  the 
provision  made  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  at 
the  forthcoming  great  show  in  Paris.  It  is  rather 
curious,  by  the  way,  to  see  the  Transvaal  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  nations  which  will  be  officially  represented. 
M.  Corday  explains  how  each  country  is  represented  by 
one  or  more  agents,  who  arrange  the  building  of  the 
pavilions  in  which  the  manufactures  of  each  particular 
country  are  displayed.    It  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
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tion  which  he  gives  of  certain  selected  features  in  the 
pavilions  of  all  the  various  nations  that  the  great  exhi- 
bition of  1900  will  absolutely  surpass  the  glories  of  any 
of  its  predecessors. 

PAN-BRITAINISM. 

To  the  second  December  number  M.  B6rard  contrib- 
utes an  analysis  of  the  modern  spirit  of  Pan-Britainism, 
which  has,  according  to  her  neighbors,  so  unfortunately 
captured  England.  Much  political  information  of  ex- 
ceptional  interest  may  be  gathered  from  this  article : 
as  for  instance  that  Lord  Salisbury,  the  nominal  chief 
of  the  government,  has  practically  given  up  the  reins  to 
the  monopolist,  J.  Chamberlain.  M.  B«^rard  is  not  by 
any  means  converted  to  the  dogma  of  fair  trade  patron- 
ized by  Sir  Howard  Vincent.  He  does  not  see  that  it 
would  pay  England  to  sacrifice  her  gigantic  foreign 
trade  for  the  sake  of  what  would  certainly  not  be  a  cor- 
responding gain  in  the  shape  of  intercolonial  trade. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  conclu- 
sion of  those  extremely  interesting  letters  written  by 
Georges  Sand,  in  which  we  trace  the  history  of  her 
friendship  with  Francis  Laur,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  finely  written  study  of  the  BrontS  sisters  by  that 
charming  writer  long  known  as  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson, 
and  now  the  widow  of  Prof.  James  Darmesteter. 


Italian  emigrants  in  America  and  some  other  countries. 
Without  passing  judgment  on  the  main  question  under 
consideration,  it  should  be  said  that  the  writer  makes 
assertions  which  are  far  too  wide  for  the  meager  facts 
cited  for  their  support. 

Other  articles  treat  of  the  theory  of  property  and  of 
the  family  and  of  national  rivalry  in  European  Turkey. 


REVUE  SOCIALISTE. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  of  the  papers  in  the 
December  number  of  this  review  is  the  one  by 
M.  Gustave  Rouanet  discussing  the  socialist  congress 
recently  held  in  Paris.  Appended  to  M.  Rouanet's 
paper  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress  rela- 
tive to  the  constitution  and  organization  of  the  social- 
ist party.  M.  Rouanet  says  they  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  he  calls  them  ^^  the  chart  of  the  party.'' 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  "chart"  does  not  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  party's  principles.  The  "chart " 
refers  those  who  would  like  to  know  what  those  prin- 
ciples are  to  the  formula  of  the  convocation  of  the  con- 
gress. The  "chart "  itself  consists  of  numerous  minute 
prescriptions  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  party 
as  a  working  body.  Evidently  the  congress  believed  in 
the  necessity  of  having  a  party  machine. 


RIVISTA  ITALIANA  DI  SOCIOLOGIA. 

IN  "The  Beginnings  of  Agriculture,"  the  leading 
article  of  this  review  for  September  and  October, 
the  learned  Giuseppe  Salvioli  seeks  to  determine  the 
stage  of  human  progress  toward  civilization  when 
agriculture  begins.  After  noticing  the  numerous  tradi- 
tions which  attribute  the  introduction  of  agriculture  to 
the  kindness  of  deities,  the  writer  examines  the  evi- 
dences derived  from  the  condition  of  savage,  barbarous, 
and  semi-civilized  peoples  in  various  regions  of  the 
world  who  have  come  under  European  observation. 
The  conclusion  reached  is  that  "agriculture  enters  into 
the  history  of  humanity  with  the  epoch  of  polished 
stone." 

"  The  Italians  Abroad,"  by  Giovanni  Lerda,  is  an  at- 
tempted refutation  of  the  notion  which  asserts  the 
inferiority  and  social  decadence  of  Italians  as  compared 
with  northern  races,  especially  Anglo-Sazons.  The 
argomfint  of  the  writer  is  based  on  the  aohleTemeats  of: 


THE  GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  MAGAZINES. 

DIE  ZUKUNFT. 

THE  December  number  of  the  Zukunft  contains 
even  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  highly  inter- 
esting articles.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  pointed  review 
of  the  present  state  of  Grerman  internal  and  foreign  pol- 
itics brilliantly  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Zukunft, 
Maximilian  Harden,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
fortress  Weichselmiinde,  where  he  had  been  immured 
for  six  and  a  half  months  for  Use-majesty.  A  well-con- 
sidered article  on  "The  War  in  South  Africa,"  by  Au- 
gust Hornung,  seems  to  state  facts  impartially  and 
points  out  in  an  expert  manner  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  the  British  system  of  reserves,  as  well  as  the 
serious  blunders  committed  by  the  Colonial  and  War 
Offices.  The  author's  allusion  to  the  seven  years'  war 
with  the  rebels  in  America  may  perhaps  not  be  liked 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliance,  but  it 
compels  the  thoughtful  reader  to  think  soberly  and 
without  too  much  optimism  about  the  possible  dura- 
tion of  England's  latest  "rebellion."  "The  Sultan's 
Wisdom  "  will  interest  English  politicians  as  well  as  in- 
vestors, dealing  as  it  does  with  the  new  Irad6  for  the 
Bagdad  railroad  and  the  outlook  for  the  development  of 
Asia  Minor. 

DEUTSCHE  RUNDSCHAU. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  has  entered,  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  its  career  under  the  able  editorship  of  the 
well-known  author  and  critic,  Dr.  Julius  Rodenberg. 
The  December  number  contains  a  vivid  description  of 
"The  Battle  of  Auerstttdt,"  compiled  by  Paul  Bailleu 
from  King  Frederic  William  III.'s  own  writings  ;  and 
some  excellent  reminiscences  by  Gen.  T.  von  Verdy  du 
Vernois,  entitled  "At  the  Headquarters  of  the  II. 
(Silesian)  Army,  1866,"  which  throw  many  a  new 
light  upon  the  character  and  military  ability  of  the  late 
Emperor  Frederic.  Besides  these,  one  of  the  Nestors  of 
German  literature,  Paul  Heyse,  chats  entertainingly 
about  "King  Max  and  Old  Munich."  Among  other 
subjects  the  literary  review  has  a  discussion  on  "Walt 
Whitman." 

DEUTSCHE  REVUE. 

The  high  standard  of  this  review  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years  is  well  maintaine-d,  as  can  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  names  of  the  contributors  and  the  sub- 
jects they  have  chosen  for  the  December  number.  Vice- 
Admiral  Reinhold  Werner  heads  the  list  with  an  article 
on  one  of  the  Kaiser's  recent  war-cries  :  "  Our  future 
lies  upon  the  water  I "  The  well-known  author  tries  his 
best  to  prove  to  the  Grerman  taxpayer  the  necessity  and 
i^vantage  of  opening  his  purse-strings  in  order  to 
enable  the  Kaiser's  governnient  to  construct  a  great 
navy.  Dr.  Max  Nordau  treats  the  subject  of  "  National 
Sympathies "  in  his  usual  epigrammatic  manner,  daz- 
zling the  reader  for  the  moment,  but  failing  to  convince 
and  impress  permanently.  E.  Pelman  writes  on  "  The 
Care  of  the  Insane  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
ury,"  showing  frankly  the  shortcomings  of  the  system 
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in  ase  at  the  German  insane  asylums,  pointing  out  the 
reforms  that  originated  in  England  and  France,  and 
pleading  strongly  for  more  humane  views  and  methods 
in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  diseased  as  well  as  of 
inebriates.  The  Transvaal  question  is  discussed  from 
two  different  points  of  view.  Sir  W.  H.  Rattigan 
paints  "The  Future  of  the  Transvaal"  under  English 
rule  in  very  rosy  colors.  M.  von  Brandt,  formerly 
German  minister  to  China,  presents  the  German  opin- 
ion— both  the  official  one  of  the  government  and  the 
private  one  of  the  people.  He  thinks  that  only  one 
possibility  might  prevent  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
English  army — an  outbreak  of  the  plague — and  believes 
that  even  after  victory  England  will  have  much  trouble 
to  keep  South  Atrica  in  check,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
maintain  at  least  40,000  to  50,000  troops  in  the  con- 
quered countries. 

DIE  NATION. 

The  politics  of  the  German  empire  and  the  sociological 
questions  that  occupy  its  ablest  minds  are  ably  set  forth 
in  Die  Nation^  edited  by  Dr.  Theodor  Barth,  who  is 
almost  as  well  known  in  England  and  the  United  States 
as  in  his  own  country.  In  the  breezy  December  num- 
ber he  discusses  in  vigorous  style  "  Herrn  von  Miguel's 
Dementi "  and  the  eventuality  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  Reichstag.  Boris  Minz^  of  Sotia,  sketches 
the  history  of  Bulgaria  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Benno  Riittenauer  gives  a  character  sketch  of  John 
Ruskin,  and  Albert  Zacher,  of  Rome,  describes  the 
secret  workings  of  "  The  Matia  in  Palermo." 

DIE  NEUE  DEUTSCHE  RUNDSCHAU. 

Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  mention  more 
than  the  leading  features  of  the  December  number  of 
the  Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau^  the  Berlin  monthly 
edited  by  Dr.  Oscar  Bie.  Ellen  Key  in  her  article  on 
•*  Conventional  Womanhood  "  pleads  eloquently  against 
various  forms  of  conventionalism  iu  the  woman's  move- 
ment.   She  says : 

"Courage  and  truth  are  the  chief  things  lacking  in 
woman.  And  these  qualities  must  grow  if  woman's 
personality  is  to  increase.  This  cannot  be  established 
by  studies,  be  they  never  so  thorough,  nor  by  social 
tasks,  be  they  never  so  full  of  respoi^sibility .  .  .  .  Wom- 
an's personality  must  be  developed  from  inward — that 
is  the  great  woman's  question.  To  liberate  woman  from 
conventionalism — that  is  the  great  aim  of  woman's 
emancipation." 

Kurt  Eisner  offers  a  severe  criticism  of  the  dying  cen- 
tury in  "The  Last  Will  of  the  Century."  Three  friends 
are  discussing  the  testator  quite  seriously — a  philolo- 
gist, a  physician,  and  a  third,  "who  is  nothing."  The 
last  named,  who  feels  himself  quite  superfluous,  is  a 
morose  cynic,  endowed  with  good  common  sense  and 
sound  logic.  This  pseudonymous  third  declares  that 
specialism  has  been  the  worst  evil  of  our  times,  because 
people  who  devote  their  whole  life  and  energy  to  the 
study  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect 
tense  of  the  irregular  verbs,  or  the  left  hind  leg  of  the 
frog  or  something  like  that,  lose  all  interest  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  fail  to  accomplish  anything  valuable 
because  they  are  not  in  touch  with  the  whole.  He 
finally  claims  that  we  have  no  right  to  burden  the  com- 
ing century  with  doctrines  derived  from  the  mistaken 
development  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  that  in  or- 
der to  make  future  generations  happy  we  must  give 
them  the  heritage  of  the  eighteenth  oentury,  now  un- 
heeded by  ourselves— i.e.,  the  reign  of  oommon  sense. 


NORD  UND  SCD. 

Ndrd  und  Sild,  edited  by  the  well-known  German 
playwright  and  novelist,  Paul  Lindau,  contains  in  the 
December  number  a  "fairy  novel"  by  Jonas  Lie,  called 
"  Li ndelin,"  which  disproves  the  frequent  saying  that 
the  best  works  of  an  author  are  written  before  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty.  The  frontispiece  shows  an 
excellent  portrait  of  this  famous  Norwegian  poet  and 
novelist — etching  by  Johann  Lindner — and  his  character 
sketch  is  well  drawn  in  an  article  by  E.  Brausewetter. 
Dr.  Eugen  Gottschalk,  an  eye  specialist  of  more  than 
local  fame,  explains  with  characteristic  thoroughness, 
but  in  terms  easily  comprehensible  to  every  one,  tlie 
latest  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  light.  Particularly 
interesting  are  the  reports  of  the  use  of  various  "  X,  Y, 
and  Z  rays  "  in  the  treatment  of  infectio'us  diseases  like 
small-pox.  His  explanations  about  newly  invented 
eyeglasses  are  also  worthy  of  note.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent essay  on  "Philosophy  and  Psychology"  by  Carl 
Schneider,  and  T.  Hutten  contributes  an  article  on 
Ellen  Key  and  her  much-discussed  pamphlet,  "  Misused 
Woman's  Energy." 

VOM  FEL8  ZUM  MEER. 

For  more  than  eighteen  years  Vom  FeU  zum  Meer 
has  held  its  position  as  one  of  the  leading  illustrat- 
-ed  magazines  of  Germany.  The  new  shape — grand 
quarto — in  which  it  now  appears  enables  it  to  display 
its  many  beautiful  illustrations  to  greater  advantage. 
Thus  in  No.  7  of  December  the  full-size  picture 
"  The  Widow,"  from  a  painting  by  L.  A.  Pizardot,  the 
'double  page  "Largo,"  by  Georg  Schuster- Woldau,  and 
the  colored  reproduction  of  an  aquarelle  by  Wiist  are 
masterpieces  of  modem  art,  both  in  drawing  and  print- 
ing. Not  less  artistic  are  some  photographic  views  of 
Montenegro,  accompanying  a  well-written  article  by* 
Josef  Beckmann  about  the  small  mountain  principality 
on  the  Adriatic.  Its  gorgeous  scenery  and  picturesque 
inhabitants  are  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
though  the  children  of  Prince  Nikita  have  been  inter- 
marrying of  late  with  some  of  the  leading  European 
royal  families.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  the  little 
warrior  nation  is  just  now  near  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 
No.  8  of  Vom  FeU  zum  Meer  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  the  the  German  painter  Tischbein,  illustrat- 
ed by  colored  reproductions  of  three  aquarelles  which 
he  had  destined  in  1824  as  a  gift  to  Goethe. 

DIE  GESELLSCHAFT. 

This  magazine,  established  some  years  ago  as  a  kind 
of  secessionist  radical  half  monthly  for  the  "Young 
German "  literary  school,  upholds  this  policy  still,  un- 
der the  editorship  of  M.  G.  Conrad  and  L.  Jacobowski. 
The  December  number  contains  an  appreciative  study 
by  Max  Messer  on  Hermann  Bahr,  the  apostle  of  Vien- 
na's new  school  of  authors  and  critics,  and  an  up-to- 
date  article  by  Jacobowski  on  "Literary  Essays." 
There  is  a  remarkable  article  on  "The  Deplorable  State 
of  Our  Literature  for  Youths,"  written  with  thorough 
knowledge,  honest  indignation,  and  brilliant  satire  by 
"A  Critic."  The  quotations  from  the  works  of  the 
most-read  authors  of  books  for  boys  and  girls  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  this  literature 
is  manufactured  wholesale  by  characterless  i>enny-a- 
liners.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  mixture  of  blood- 
curdling adventures,  nonsensical  situations  and  speech- 
es, horrible  murders,  and  bad  descriptions  of  foreign 
laadi.    "A Critic''  considers  that  the  enomioaa  sales 
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of  snch  literature  are  possible  only  on  account  of  the 
stapidity  and  carelessness  of  parents,  who  do  not  do  their 
duty  in  examining  the  mental  food  of  their  children. 

DIE  GARTENLAUBE. 

An  illustrated  family  paper  that  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  German  home.  The  Christmas  number  is 
full  of  artistic  colored  illustrations  and  rich  in  humor- 
ous and  pathetic  Christmas  stories.  But  serious  sub- 
jects are  nevertheless  not  neglected.  The  veteran  author 
Rudolf  von  Gottschall  sketches  pictures  of  Grerman  his- 
tory under  the  heading  of  '*  Forged  Letters,"  Oswald 
Heidegger  writes  an  appreciative  character  sketch  of 
the  world-renowned  pedagogue  Pestalozzi,  and  Rudolf 
Cronau  dedicates  several  pages  to  "The  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  George  Washington's  Death." 

DIE  ZEIT. 

The  periodicals  of  Austria  suffer  equally  with  the 
daily  press  from  the  pencil  of  the  censor.  Frequent- 
ly one  finds  large  blank  spaces  in  certain  weekly  or 
monthly  publications,  bearing  diagonally  the  sole  word 
"  Confiszirt "  (confiscated),  and  generally  such  articles 
are  to  be  met  with  in  I>ie  Zeit^  edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  T. 
Singer  (sociology),  Dr.  M.  Burkhard  (literature  and 
theater),  and  Dr.  H.  Kanner  (politics).  Whatever  re- 
mains unconfiscated  in  this  bold  mouthpiece  of  Aus- 
trian public  opinion  is  couched  in  such  careful  lan- 
guage that  the  reader  must  know  how  to  read  between 
the  lines  if  he  wants  to  understand  what  the  authors 
mean.  If  he  is  able  to  do  so  he  will  gain  a  great  amount 
of  information  which  he  could  not  gather  elsewhere. 
Thus  Ignaz  Dasczynski,  member  of  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath,  writes  fearlessly  on  "Stanislaus  Szczepanowski 
and  the  Galician  System  of  Corruption,"  proving  that 
in  this  Polish  province  fraud  and  bankruptcy  reign  su- 
preme under  the  protection  of  officials  and  judicial 
courts  by  the  arbitrary  misuse  of  absolute  government. 
Under  the  heading  "Political  Notes"  an  anonymous 
writer  discusses  the  present  i>olitical  situation  of  the 
dual  empire,  and  points  out  that  at  home  and  abroad 
the  idea  is  constantly  mooted  of  annexing  Austria  to  a 
neighboring  country.  The  author  does  not  say  whether 
Germany,  Russia,  or  Italy  is  me^nt  by  this  "neighbor- 
ing country,"  but  he  fears,  and  quite  correctly,  that 
Austria,  on  account  of  her  well-known  peculiarities, 
would  form  an  indigestible  foreign  body  for  the  state 
by  which  she  would  be  annexed.  He  finally  proposes, 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  similar  abuses  in  internal 
administration  and  for  the  sake  of  a  harmonious  solu- 
tion of  the  burning  question,  "the  amalgamation  of 
Austria  with  Turkey,"  adding,  for  the  eyes  of  the  state 
prosecutor  (censor),  that  he  of  course  would  regard  Aus- 
tria as  the  annexing  state. 

DER  STEIN  DEB  WEISEN. 

One  of  the  few  serious  and  excellent  productions  of 
the  Austrian  capital  is  the  illustrated  monthly  Der 
Stein  der  Weisen^  edited  by  A.  von  Schweiger-Lerchen- 
feld  and  devoted  to  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  all  branches  of  science.  True  to  this  programme, 
the  December  number  offers  an  excellent  illustrated 
article  on  "Flying  Machines"  by  Karl  St-effen,  Artil- 
lery Major  C.  M.  Rech's  timely  detailed  description  of 
"The  Maxim  Gun,"  and  "  A  New  Pi:oof  for  the  Baoon- 
Shakespeare  Theory "  by  Josef  Allram,  with  reproduc- 
tions of  the  original  prints  of  "Venus  and  Adonis.** 
Br.  Zanietowski  explains  "  Photography  of  the  Move- 


ment of  Blood  and  Liquids,"  and  "The  Little  Drawer" 
of  the  magazine  is  rich  in  good  illustrations  and  instruct'- 
ive  descriptions  of  various  topics  from  "Glass-Staining" 
and  "  Symbiosis"  to  "  Cactea"  and  "  Glasshouse  Plants." 

DIE  KULTUR. 

The  December  number  of  this  well-edited  monthly  for 
science,  literature,  and  art,  published  by  the  Oster^ 
reichische  Leo-Gresellschaft,  contains  an  extremely  val- 
uable article  on  Walter  Crane  by  Lndwig  Gall.  The 
author  draws  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  fact 
that  the  annual  exhibition  of  English  furniture  and 
house  decorations  at  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Com- 
merce has  demonstrated  to  the  public  the  exceedingly 
"  sterling  "  ("  gediegen  "  is  the  untranslatable  word  used) 
execution  of  all  the  exhibits,  which  show  not  only  emi- 
nent practicability  for  the  special  purposes  they  are  to 
serve,  but  also  excellent  taste.  No  doubt  the  annual 
exhibitions  have  revolutionized  both  the  taste  of  the 
public  and  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  the  designers  and 
cabinet  makers  of  Vienna.  At  present  we  see  Walter 
Crane  and  English  house-furnishing  taking  the  lead  in 
Austria^s  capital,  once  so  famous  for  its  artistic  furni- 
ture. Every  one  interested  in  the  matter  must  take 
pleasure  in  the  way  the  author  does  justice  to  the 
"  English  master,  whose  name  is  not  only  famous  in  his 
own  country  and  across  the  ocean,  but  also  becomes 
more  and  more  known  on  the  continent."  Dr.  Virgil 
Grimmich,  professor  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  sum- 
marizes in  a  learned  essay,  "  The  Conception  of  Soul  in 
the  Newer  Philosophy,"  the  pros  and  conB  of  modern 
psychology  as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  or  separable 
and  immortal  soul.  The  conclusion  of  an  article,  "  Our 
Relation  to  Gk>ethe,"  by  Karl  Muth,  deals  with  the  value 
of  Groethe's  life  and  works  for  Catholic— 4.e.,  Roman 
Catholic— Christianity.  He  claims  that  the  great  Ger- 
man poet  was  a  Hypsistarian  with  inclinations  and 
preferences  for  (Roman)  Catholicism. 

OTHER  MAGAZINES. 

Die  Neue  Zeitj  true  to  its  name,  deals  chiefly  with 
the  latest  sociological  features  of  the  world  in  general 
and  Germany  in  particular.  Most  remarkable  is  August 
BebeVs  article,  "The  Reform  of  a  Militia  Army,"  in 
which  the  famous  socialist  leader  proves  the  correctness 
of  his  propositions  by  the  views  of  some  leading  military 
men.  "  B.  B."  gives  some  startling  features  of  the  life 
of  ^oletarian  actors,  in  which  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  these  poor  nomads  in  (Germany  and  Austria  are 
told  from  the  author's  own  experience.  In  "Hand  and 
Machine"  M.  Beer,  of  New  York,  draws  sound  con- 
clusions from  the  annual  rei>ort  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  ArchiA)  fiinr  Soziale  Qeaetzgebung  tmd  Statistih^ 
one  of  the  most  thorough  and  valuable  bi-monthly  pub- 
lications devoted  to  sociology,  and  edited  admirably  by 
Dr.  Heinrich  Brauu,  contains  in  the  last  number  an 
exhaustive  study  of  "  The  Right  of  Coalition  and  the 
Penal  Code,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  Loewenfeld,  of  Munich. 
Peter  von  Struve,  of  St.  Petersburg,  contributes  a 
critical  essay  on  "  The  Marx  Theory  of  Social  Develop- 
4nent,"  and  there  is  an  interesting  report  of  the  "  Work- 
ingmen's  Building  Societies  in  the  Suburbs  of  Copen- 
hagen," by  Inspector  Niels  Westergaard.  Every  one  of 
these  articles  is  as  instructlYe  and  well  considered,  as  is 
the  review  of  sociologioal  literature  that  conolndas  the 
excellent  volume  of  almost  three  hundred  pa^ee  printed 
in  Bonuui  oharaotere. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  Salmon  Portland 
ChasCj  in  the  "  American  Statesmen"  series  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  is  one  of  the  very  best  biographies  in  that 
excellent  series.  Of  the  three  "giants"  in  Lincoln's 
cabinet,  Seward,  Stanton,  and  Chase,  the  most  attract- 
ive personality,  in  many  respects,  was  Chase,  the  anti- 
slavery  agitator,  the  finance  minister  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  great  jurist  of  the  reconstruction  epoch.  To 
write  an  adequate  life  of  Chase  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  thoroughly  understand  the  political  anti- 
slavery  movement  of  the  Middle  West,  as  distinguished 
from  the  so-called  **  Garrisonian  abolitionism"  of  New 
England.  Professor  Hart  has  made  himself  a  master  of 
this  period  in  our  history.  His  analysis  of  Ohio  politi- 
cal abolitionism  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled  by  any 
historian  of  our  politics.  Chase's  career  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  Governor  of  Ohio,  as  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and,  finally,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  matter  of  familiar  knowledge  a  generar 
tion  ago,  but  is  now  gradually  fading  into  comparative 
obscurity.  The  whole  of  Chase's  notable  public  career 
has  Ijeen  restudied  by  Professor  Hart,  and  in  this  con- 
densed volume  the  salient  points  have  been  set  forth 
with  due  regard  to  proportion  and  to  the  historical  per- 
spective. 

In  a  volume  entitled  Men  and  Things  1  Saw  in  Civil 
War  Days  (Eaton  &  Mains),  Gen.  James  F.  Rusling 
presents  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  chief  personalities 
of  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  General  Rusling 
was  at  different  times  in  contact  with  nearly  all  of 
these  commanders,  and  a  diary  and  journal  which  he 
kept  during  most  of  the  war  has  supplied  many  inter- 
esting incidents.  In  one  chapter  General  Rusling  has 
included  numerous  "army  letters"  written  from  the 
front  in  the  years  1861-^.  The  illustrations  of  the  vol- 
ume (portraits)  were  made  from  photographs  obtained 
during  the  war,  many  of  which  are  of  unusual  interest. 

Cuba  and  International  Relations,  by  Dr.  James 
Morton  Callahar.,  Albert  Shaw  Lecturer  in  Diplomatic 
History,  Johns  Hv^pkins  University,  (Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore)  is  a  treatm::^c  of  Cuban  history  from 
a  new  point  of  view,  that  of  the  part  played  by  the 
island  in  American  history  and  diplomacy.  Dr.  Calla- 
han's study  has  been  based  on  the  manuscripts  in  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  the  manuscript 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Confederate  States, 
also  preserved  at  Washington,  the  various  publications 
of  the  Government,  and  the  record  of  congressional  de- 
bates. Cuba's  international  relations  are  fully  set 
forth,  and  the  record  as  a  whole  is  an  ample  justification 
of  American  intervention  in  1898. 

The  History  of  American  Privateers,  by  Edgar 
Stanton  Maclay,  author  of  A  History  of  the  United 
States  Navy  (Appleton),  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  com- 
plete account  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque phases  of  American  naval  history.  While 
American  privateering  was  limited  to  our  two  wars 
witu  Great  Britain,  the  Confederate  States  issued 
letters  of  marque,  and  the  stories  of  the  Jeff  Da/iHtt 


Beauregard,  Judah,  and  Savannah,  are  related  in 
Mr.  Maclay 's  concluding  chapter.  Much  of  the  mate- 
rial utilized  in  this  volume  has  been  gleaned  from 
unpublished  log  books,  and  from  the  narratives  of 
noted  privateersraen  and  their  descendants. 

In  a  volume  entitled  Briton  and  Boer  (Harpers) 
the  articles  presenting  both  sides  of  the  South  African 
question  recently  published  in  the  North  AmeHcan 
Review  are  collected.  These  articles,  written  by  such 
authorities  as  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Engelenburg,  and  Karl  Blind,  are 
among  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  discussion  of  the  question  that  have  been  made. 
They  have  been  quoted  or  mentioned  in  preceding 
numbers  of  this  Review. 

Some  South  African  Recollections,  by  Mrs.  Lionel 
Phillips  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  is  a  record  and 
defense  of  the  so-called  "reform"  movement  in  the 
Transvaal,  which  culminated  in  the  Jameson  raid  four 
years  ago.  In  this  volume  South  African  conditions 
are  set  forth  from  a  strongly  anti-Boer  point  of  view. 

In  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa  (Putnams),  Charles 
Neufeld  tells  the  wonderful  story  of  his  twelve  years 
captivity  at  Omdurman.  Neuf eld's  version  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Gordon's  death  differs  from  that  ac- 
cepted by  Slatin  and  others.  He  assersts  that  Gordon 
died  fighting,  after  he  had  killed  a  number  of  the  Der- 
vishes. The  earlier  account  had  it  that  Grordon  refused 
to  defend  himself.  Neufeld,  however,  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of  Gordon's  death,  and  perhaps  his  statement 
of  what  eyewitnesses  told  him  is  no  more  worthy  of  cre- 
dence than  the  statements  made  by  Slatin  and  Ohr- 
walder. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer  has  based  her 
Judea,  from  Cyrus  to  Titus  (McClurg)  very  largely  on 
the  work  of  Renan.  The  period  covered  (537  B.C.  to  70 
A.D.)  is  the  same  as  that  treated  by  Josephus,  who  is 
no  longer  accepted  by  the  critics  as  an  historian  of  un- 
impeachable accuracy. 

Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux,  by  Elizabeth  W. 
Charapney  (Putnams)  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  a 
few  of  the  strongholds  of  chivalry.  The  work  is  the 
result  of  faithful  studies  in  history  and  architecture, 
and  presents  in  a  peculiarly  vivid  manner  the  back- 
ground of  medieval  romance.  The  illustrations  are  es- 
pecially effective. 

In  The  Stones  of  Paris  in  History  and  Letters 
(Scribners),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Martin  have 
written  "for  those  who  seek  in  Paris  something  more 
than  a  city  of  shows,  or  a  huge  bazar."  In  the  first  vol- 
ume the  writers  describe  "  The  Scholars*  Quarter  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  '-The  Paris  of  Molifere  and  His  Friends," 
"From  Voltaire  to  Beaumarchais,"  "The  Paris  of  the 
Revolution,"  "The  Southern  Bank  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.'*  In  the  second  volume  we  read  of  "  The  Paris 
of  Honore  de  Balzac,"  "The  Paris  of  Victor  Hugo," 
"The  Paris  of  Alexandre  Dumas."  In  both  volumes 
there  is  a  charming  blending  of  biography,  romanoe, 
literary  criticism,  and  history.  Hie  illustrations  az6 
numerous  and  excellent. 
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Historic  Mansions  and  Highways  Around  Boston 
is  a  title  given  to  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Old 
Landmarks  and  Historic  Fields  of  Middlesex,  by 
Samuel  Adams  Drake,  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  Mr. 
Drake  is  nowhere  so  much  at  home  as  in  describing 
historic  New  England  localities  and  landmarks.  In  the 
present  volume  the  publishers  have  inserted  some  ex- 
cellent full- page  half-tone  illustrations  of  historic  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Todd  has  written  an  excellent  brief  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  New  York  (American  Book  Com- 
pany). While  chiefly  intended  as  a  textbook  for  use  in 
the  New  York  schools,  the  work  will  interest  all  stu- 
dents of  the  city's  history,  for  it  is  a  concise,  accurate, 
and  impartial  presentation  of  interesting  facts  and  in- 
cidents. It  should  appeal  especially  to  members  of  the 
City  History  Club,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  great  mass  of 
citizens. 

SCIENCE  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

Considerably  less  than  a  third  of  the  volume  entitled 
A  Century  of  Science^  and  Other  Essays^  by  John 
Fiske  (Houghton,  M iffiin  &  Co.),  is  occupied  with  the 
discussion  of  scientific  subjects.  The  first  essay,  how- 
ever, has  given  its  title  to  the  volume.  This  was  first 
delivered  in  the  form  of  an  address  in  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church  of  Philadelphia,  on  May  13,  1896,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  church  under  Dr.  Priestly.  It  is  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  achievements  in  the  domain  of  science  be- 
tween Priestly's  day  and  our  own.  The  second  essay  of 
the  voluoie_is  a  study  of  '*  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution  : 
Its  Scope  and  Purport."  This  is  followed  by  a  memo- 
rial address  on  Edward  Livingston  Youmans,  a  scien- 
tific writer  and  journalist,  while  the  fourth  essay  is  a 
discussion  of  "The  Part  Played  by  Infancy  in  the  Evo- 
lution of  Man."  Among  the  non-scientific  essays  in  the 
volume  are  studies  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Francis  Park- 
man  and  Edward  A.  Freeman,  and  several  other  lit- 
erary and  historical  essays  and  addresses. 

Science  and  Faith,  by  Dr.  P.  Topinard  (Chicago : 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company),  is  a  treatment 
of  '■'■  Man  as  an  Animal,  and  Man  as  a  Member  of  So- 
piety.*^  The  i>oint  of  view  is  that  of  the  anthropologist. 
The  work  has  been  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  McCormack. 

Dr.  D.  Kerfoot  Shute  has  written  A  First  Book  in 
Organic  Evolution  (Chicago  :  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company).  In  this  work  the  truth  of  the  evolution 
theory  is  assumed  ;  the  author  makes  no  claim  for  its 
originality  and  subject  matter,  but  has  aimed  to  pre- 
sent illustrative  facts  gathered  from  animal  and  vege- 
table life  in  a  manner  that  may  be  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  the  doc- 
trine. Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  color  process  in 
printing  the  illustrations. 

Several  excellent  elementary  text  books  of  natural 
history  have  recently  appeared.  Such  are  Ways  of 
Wood  Folky  by  William  J.  Long ;  Stories  of  Insect 
Life^  by  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  and  Clarence  Moores 
Weed  ;  and  a  book  of  simple  stories  entitled  Friends 
and  Helpers,  compiled  by  Sarah  J.  Eddy  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
The  object  of  these  little  books  is  to  impart  to  children 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  animal  life  about  them,  and 
to  teach  the  value  of  kindness  to  all  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Our  Native  Birds :  How  to  Protect  Them  and  AU 
tract  Them  to  Owr  Homen,  by  D.  Lange,  (Macmillaa), 
is  a  suggestiTe  book  nn  b<H  protection,  pointing  out 


several  means  which,  as  the  writer  says,  cannot  be  em- 
bodied in  legal  enactments. 

The  Honey-Makers,  by  Margaret  Warner  Morley,  is 
a  study  of  bees  and  bee  culture  by  the  author  of  The 
Bee  People,  and  other  entertaining  works  on  plant  and 
animal  life.  Miss  Morley  has  drawn  from  ancient  and 
modern  literature  much  interesting  allusion  to  the  life 
of  the  honey  bee  family.   (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

Miss  Morley  has  also  prepared  an  interesting  little 
book  on  plant  migrations,  called  Little  Wanderers, 
(Ginn  &  Co.) 

Prof.  Conway  MacMillan's  Minnesota  Plant  Life, 
published  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  a  work 
which  should  have  imitators  in  many  States.  An  edi- 
tion of  ten  thousand  copies  of  this  valuable  book  has 
been  published  for  distribution  among  the  people  of 
Minnesota.  The  author  has  sought  to  address  a  popu- 
lar audience,  and  his  book  is  notably  free  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  ordinary  text  book.  The  author  has 
aimed  simply  to  describe  the  different  kinds  of  plants  in 
Minnesota,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  their  nat- 
ural order,  explaining  certain  plant  structures  in  an  ele- 
mentary manner.  Although  many  books  have  been 
consulted  in  the  preparation  qf  this  volume,  we  may 
well  believe  the  author's  statement  that,  far  from  being 
a  product  of  the  study,  Minnesota  Plant  Life  "is  much 
more  the  offspring  of  the  woods,  the  prairies,  the  rivers, 
and  the  lakes."  The  distribution  of  this  volume 
through  the  State  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  botanical  life  among  Minnesota's  population. 

A  brief  manual  of  Commercial  Violet  Culture  (A.  T. 
De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Company)  has 
been  written  by  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief  of  the  division  of 
Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

RELIGION,  THEOLOGY,  ETHICS. 

Several  books  relating  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  tex- 
tual criticism,  which  have  recently  appeared,  are  de- 
serving of  more  extended  notice  than  we  are  able  to 
give  them.  The  second  edition  of  Prof.  Richard  G. 
Moul ton's  Literary  History  of  the  Bible  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.),  revised  and  partly  rewritten,  is  especially  note- 
worthy. Among  the  important  additions  is  an  appendix 
describing  the  metrical  system  of  Biblical  versification. 
Professor  Moulton's  whole  work  is  a  plea  for  a  more 
vital  appreciation  of  the  literary  qualities  of  the  Bible. 

Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Is  the  editor  of  a  series  of  "  New  Testament  Handbooks  " 
(Macmillan),  the  first  of  which  is  A  History  of  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr.  Mar- 
vin R.  Vincent,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  This  is  an  admirable  manillal  of  the  subject, 
prepared  by  an  eminent  scholar  and  based  on  the  most 
exact  and  critical  modem  scholarship,  and  yet  so  simple 
and  direct  in  style  and  method  that  it  meets  the  needs 
of  the  student  who  is  not  a  trained  investigator.    . 

The  general  principles  of  criticism  are  set  forth  in  a 
novel  and  thought-provoking  mariner  by  Joseph  Evans 
Sagebeer,  Ph.D.,  in  a  little  volume  entitled  The  Bible 
in  Court  (Lippincott),  which  applies  the  method  of 
legal  inquiry  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur»8  series  of  Sunday  evening  lec- 
tures entitled  The  Old  Book  and  the  Old  Faith  (E.  B. 
Treat  &  Co.)  represents  the  conservative  view  of  the 
higher  criticism. 

Jonah  in  Fact  and  Fancy  (Wilbur  B.  Keteham),  by 
Bdgar  J.  Banks,  FIlD^  wtth  an  Intiodnotioii  by  ^Dr. 
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Lyman  Abbott,  is  an  attempt  to  present  "a  clear,  sim- 
ple statement  of  all  the  facts  which  are  known  and 
many  of  the  fancies  which  are  entertained  of  Jonah  and 
the  Biblical  book  which  bears  his  name."  By  this 
means  the  author  hopes  to  assist  people  to  form  an  in- 
telligent opinion  of  the  historical  and  religious  value  of 
Jonah. 

To  a  still  more  *'  radical"  school  of  Biblical  critics  be- 
longs Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  whose  Solomon  and 
Solomonic  Literature  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Conway  declares  that  "  the  eternal  and  historical  data 
are  insufficient  to  prove  certainly  that  an  individual 
Solomon  ever  existed."  He  is  convinced,  however,  that 
a  great  personality  now  known  under  that  name  did 
exist,  about  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Important  new  contributions  to  theology  are  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden's  How  M%cch  is  Left  of  the  Old 
Doctrines  f  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Dole's  Theology  of  Civilization  (Crowell),  and  Tlie 
New  Evangelism^  by  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Drummond 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  Each  of  these  works  presents  the 
conclusions  of  the  latest  religious  thought  as  applied  to 
concrete  problems  of  life.  There  is  much  constructive 
work  in  the  three  volumes,  but  probably  neither  of  the 
authors  was  at  all  intent  on  developing  a  "system"  of 
theology,  and  such  books  appeal  far  less  to  theologians 
as  a  class  than  to  the  plain  men  and  women  of  the 
workaday  world  for  whom  they  were  written. 

Of  a  more  technical  and  conventional  character  is 
Prof.  Charles  W.  Rishell's  able  discussion  of  The  Foun- 
dations of  the  Christian  Faith  (Eaton  &  Mains).  This 
is  perhaps  the  latest  attempt  to  review  and  restate  com- 
prehensively the  whole  body  of  fact  and  argument 
known  as  "  the  evidences  of  Christianity." 

Bishop  Randolph  S.  Foster's  Studies  in  Theology 
(Eaton  &  Mains),  in  six  volumes,  is  a  valuable  summary 
of  the  best  thought  on  the  subjects  of  "  Theism,"  "  The 
Supernatural  Book,"  "Creation,"  "God — Nature  and 
Attributes,"  and  "  Sin." 

In  the  general  field  of  moral  philosophy  Dr.  Frederick 
Paulsen's  System,  of  Ethics^  edited  and  translated  by 
Prof.  Frank  Thilly  (Scribners),  has  taken  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  such  treatises.  This  work  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  elementary  student. 

The  second  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  be- 
fore the  University  of  Glasgow  by  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander B.  Bruce  is  entitled  The  Moral  Order  of  the 
World  (Scribners).  These  lectures  devote  special  at- 
tention to  the  philosophies  of  Buddha  p.nd  Zoroaster 
and  to  dualism  in  both  its  ancient  and  its  modem 
forms.  The  point  of  view  adopted  is  not  exclusively 
theistic.  That  is  to  say,  the  views  of  thinkers  on  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe  are  presented  without  re- 
gard to  their  belief  or  disbelief  in  a  personal  God. 

In  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  (Macmillan),  Dr.  George 
H.  Gilbert,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  dis- 
cusses the  entire  subject  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  from 
the  point  of  view  of  historical  investigation.  The  book 
has  subjected  its  author  to  charges  of  "unsound" 
theological  teaching — on  what  grounds  it  is  difficult 
to  see. 

The  Rev.  Father  J.  J.  Burke  has  written  a  brief  man- 
ual of  the  first  five  centuries  of  Christian  history  under 
the  title  of  Characteristics  of  the  Early  Ch/wrch  (John 
Murphy  Company,  Baltimore).  The  work  has  received 
the  approbation  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  of  other  di»- 
tingaished  prelates  in  the  Roman  Cathollo  Cburob. 


The  writer's  chief  aim  is  to  show  that  the  teachings  and 
practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church. 

Many  books  are  written  and  published  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  stimulate  their  readers  to  a  higher  life. 
Among  these  are  not  only  the  formally  didactic  trea- 
tises— now  happily  fewer  than  of  old — but  attractive  and 
entertaining  volumes  made  up  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions of  pointed  anecdotes  and  good  advice,  and  ad- 
dressed more  particularly  to  the  young.  Two  volumes 
of  "sermons"  that  have  recently  come  from  the  press 
of  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  while  made  up 
of  matter  that  is  anything  but  sermonic,  judged  by 
conventional  standards,  are  examples  of  a  very  whole- 
some form  of  modern  hortatory  literature.  Mr.  Amos 
R.  Wells  draws  the  analogies  used  in  his  Sermo7is  in 
Stones  and  in  Other  Things  from  the  familiar  objects 
of  our  daily  lives,  while  in  Lay  Sermons  Mr.  Howard 
W.  Tiltoii,  the  editor  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil^ 
addresses  a  series  of  plain,  personal  talks  on  the  affairs 
of  life  to  the  people  most  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
ordinary  pulpit  utterance. 

In  The  Eternal  Building ;  or  The  Making  of  Man- 
hood (Eaton  &  Mains)  the  Rev.  George  T.  Lemmon  has 
incorporated  a  large  fund  of  good  sense  and  inspiring 
suggestion.  Of  the  recent  books  on  character-building 
this  is  one  of  the  most  virile  and  stimulating. 

Two  books  have  lately  come  from  the  study  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  of  Cleveland — John  and 
His  FriendSj  a  series  of  revival  sermons,  and  A  Yearns 
Prayer-Meeting  Talks  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  M.  Steele's  talks  to  young  peo- 
ple are  published  in  a  volume  entitled  Character  and 
Conduct  (Elaton  &  Mains). 

POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS. 

First  Principles  in  Politics^  by  William  Samuel  Lil- 
ly (Putnams)  is  a  conservative  Englishman's  treatment 
of  the  well-worn  themes  of  the  origin,  functions,  and 
mechanism  of  the  state.  Perhaps  the  most  suggestive 
chapter  of  the  book  is  the  one  dealing  with  modem 
forms  of  corrupt  politics  and  reviewing  the  various 
cures  proposed.  The  most  promising  of  these,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  is  proportional  representation. 

Ex-President  Bascom's  Growth  of  Nationality  in 
the  United  States  (Putnams)  is  differentiated  from  the 
ordinary  treatise  in  constitutional  history  by  the  au- 
thor's attempt  to  develop  and  illustrate  his  theme  in 
connection  with  the  actual  growth  of  American  society. 
The  method  of  the  work  is  admirable  and  whether  the 
reader  accepts  all  of  Dr.  Bascom's  conclusions  or  not, 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  their  presentation. 

Oood  Citizenship  (Francis  P.  Harper)  is  a  volume 
made  up  of  twenty-three  essays  by  various  authors  on 
social,  personal,  and  economic  problems  and  obliga- 
tions. These  essays  are  entirely  the  work  of  English 
men  and  women  active  in  various  lines  of  social  re- 
form. The  book  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hand,  with 
an  introduction  by  Canon  Gore.  It  is  valuable,  not  so 
much  for  its  theoretical  discussion  as  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  practical  phases  of  modern  philanthropic 
effort  in  Great  Britain. 

The  last  number  in  the  series  of  "  E2conomic  Studies,'' 
published  by  the  American  Ek^onomic  Association,  is  an 
essay  on  The  English  Income  Tax,  by  Joseph  A.  Hill, 
Ph.D.  (Macmillan).  Dr.  HilPs  study  is  based  on  per- 
sonal investigations  in  England,  as  well  as  on  an  exbanst- 
ive  review  of  the  published  materials  relating  to  the  in 
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come  t€uc.  State  tax  commissions  and  legislative  com- 
mittees will  find  Dr.  Hill's  monograph  especially  useful. 

In  the  publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
the  papers  on  railway  cooperation  by  Charles  S.  Lang- 
stroth  and  Wilson  Stilz,  with  an  introduction  by  the 
Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  form  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  railroad  pooling  question. 

The  last  "extra  volume"  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity "Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science"  is 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander's  Financial  History  of  Balti- 
more^ one  of  the  first  attempts  at  an  exhaustive  study 
of  municipal  financial  history  to  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  work  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 

Federal  Clearing  Houses^  by  Theodore  Oilman 
(Houghton,  Mifflir  &  Co.)  is  a  discussion  of  the  credit 
system  and  bank  currency  leading  up  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  clearing  houses  of  the  country  should  be 
incorporated  under  a  federal  law. 

In  a  volume  entitled  The  Wheat  Problem  (Putnams) 
is  included  the  famous  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion by  Sir  William  Crookes,  together  with  chapters  on 
the  future  wheat  supply  of  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
C.  Wood  Davis  and  the  Hon.  John  Hyde,  chief  statisti- 
cian in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
In  these  papers  the  prospects  of  the  American  wheat 
supply  are  fully  discussed. 

In  the  400-page  Comparative  Summary  and  Index 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Library  nothing  pertain- 
ing to  the  legislation  by  uhe  different  States  of  the  Union 
in  the  year  1899  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  The  sum- 
mary is  preceded  by  an  excellent  review  of  the  year's 
legislation  prepared  by  the  librarian  of  the  department 
of  sociology,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Whitten. 

• 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

In  a  little  book  of  essays  entitled  A  Group  of  Old 
Authors  (Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.)  Mr. 
Clyde  Furst,  one  of  the  lecturers  for  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  gives 
some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  Eu- 
ropean literature  at  .several  periods  between  the  sixth 
and  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The  subjects  treated  are 
"  A  Grentleman  of  King  James'  Day  "  (Dr.  John  Donne), 
"  A  Mediaeval  Love  Story  "  (Chaucer's  tale  of  Griselda), 
"The  Miraculous  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan,"  "An  Anglo 
Saxon  Saint"  (Aldhelm)  and  "The  Oldest  English 
Poem"  (the  Beowulf). 

The  essays  on  literary  topics  recently  contributed  to 
the  reviews  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  are  republished 
in  a  volume  entitled  Tennyson^  Buskinj  Mill  (Mao- 
millan). 

A  model  text-book  in  its  field  is  Prof.  Fred  Lewis 
Pattee's  Foundations  of  English  Literature  (Boston : 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.).  The  author  has  eliminated 
much  unessential  biographical  material  and  considered 
only  such  writers  as  were  "  materially  concerned  in  the 
erolntion  of  Elnglish  literature." 


A  scholarly  treatise  on  The  Rise  of  Formal  Satire 
in  England  under  Classical  Influence^  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Macdonald  Alden,  has  been  published  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SOME  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Five  of  the  most  famous  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  short 
stories  are  published  in  Doubleday  &  McClure's  "Single 
Story  Series,"  the  ones  selected  being  The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  Kingj  The  Courting  of  Diyiah  Shaddy  The 
Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaneyy  The  Drums  of  the 
Fore  and  Aft,  and  Without  Benefit  of  Clergy.  From 
the  same  publishers  comes  a  handsome  edition  of  Charles 
Reade's  Peg  Woffington,  which  is  sumptuously  illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  seventy  illustrations  drawn  by 
Hugh  Thomson.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  also  furnishes  an 
extended  introduction. 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  delightful  volume  of  essays 
entitled  My  Study  Fire  is  brought  out  in  an  illustrated 
edition  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Such  a  book  as  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  for  purposes  of  illustration,  but  the 
large  number  of  pictures  drawn  by  Maude  and  Gene- 
vieve Cowles  succeed  very  well  in  catching  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Mabie's  writings.  The  same  publishers  present  an 
edition  of  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer,  with  interesting 
full-page  illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch,  and  an  unillus- 
trated  reprint  of  Mark  Rutherford's  Revolution  in 
Tann^er^s  Lane,  a  social  study  of  English  life  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  ago. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  recently  acquired  the 
rights  to  Main-Travelled  Roads,  by  Hamlin  Garland 
and  I>lomed :  The  Life,  Travels,  and  Observations  of 
a  Dog,  by  John  Sergeant  Wise,  and  issue  new  editions 
of  these  works,  as  well  as  a  one-volume  edition  of  F. 
Marion  Crawford's  The  Ralstons.  Several  new  stories 
by  Mr.  Gai4and  have  been  added  to  the  new  edition  of 
Main-Travelled  Roads. 

A  new  edition  of  Julian  Hawthorne's  Archibald 
Malmaison  is  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  and  also  a  volume  of  eleven  short  stories  by 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Florence  M. 
Kingsley,  and  others,  the  title  being  taken  from  Julian 
Hawthorne's  One  of  Those  Coincidences.  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison's  The  Anglomaniacs  (Century)  comes 
out  in  new  dress,  with  several  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson's 
characteristic  drawings  ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Friedenson  sup- 
plies pictures  for  Thomas  Gray's  An  Elegy  in  a  Coun- 
try Churchyard  (John  Lane).  King  Noanett  is  now 
published  by  the  Scribners,  who  bring  out  this  popular 
historical  tale  with  their  imprint. 
,  Three  volumes  have  been  published  in  the  elaborate 
"  Haworth  edition  "  of  the  books  of  the  Bronte  sisters 
(Harpers).  Each  of  these  has  an  introduction  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  Shirley,  the  tale  which  occupies  the 
second  volume  ^n  this  series,  has  a  pathetic  history. 
It  was  written  by  Charlotte  BrontS  at  a  time  of  over- 
whelming domestic  affliction.  Two  sisters  and  a  broth 
er  died  before  the  story  was  completed. 
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Aberfeldy.  Scotland,  and  Its  Neighborhood— II.,  H.  Macmil- 

lan.  A  J. 
Acts  or  the  Apostles,  W.  H.  Ramsay,  Hom. 
Afghanistan:  Cabul  and  Herat,  D.  C.  Boulger,  Contem. 
Africa: 

Dervishes,  Last  of  the,  F.  I.  Maxse,  NatR. 

Natal,  Commercial,  Industrial  and  Financial,  BTJ,  Decem- 
ber, 

Natal  Memories,  Lady  Broome,  Corn. 

South  Africa:  see  Transvaal. 

South  Africa:  Just  What  It  Is,  A.  Sangree,  Ains. 

South  Africa,  Notable  Houses  ii.,  D.  Wyllarde,  PMM. 

South  Africa,  Impressions  of,  G.  C  T.  Hartley,  NatR. 

West  Africa,  Islam  in,  C.  F.  Hupfeld,  MisR. 
Agnosticism  m  Its  Relation  to  Modern  Unitarianism,  West. 
Agricultural  Education  of  Natives,  E.  M.  Green,  Fort. 
Allen.  Grant,  C.  K.  Shorter,  Crit. 
American  Lantruage,  Carolyn  Shipman,  Crit. 
America,  North,  France  and  England  in,  Caroline  B.  Shaw, 

NEng. 
Anarchist,  Confession  of  an,  RSoc,  December. 
Anarchist,  Paradoxical,  C.  Lombroso,  APS. 
Animals,  Rights  of,  H.  S.  Salt,  IJE. 
Antarctic  Discoveries,  New,  F.  A.  Cook,  Cent. 
Antoinette,  Marie,  Garden  of,  J.  E.  Van  de  Sande,  Int. 
Arbitration,  Industrial,  R.  Holaind,  ACQR. 
Arbitration:  Text  of  the  International  Agreement  at  the 

Hague  Conference,  AMRR. 
Arbitration  Treaty:  What  It  Is  and  Is  Not,  J.  B.  Moore, 

AMRR. 
Army,  Catering  and  Caring  for  an,  C.  Lowe,  NIM. 
Art: 

Alma-Tadema  Celebration,  MA. 

Alma-Tadema,  Sir  Lawrence,  F.  Dolman,  Str. 

"Arts  and  Crafts"  Exhibition  in  London,  R.  D.  Benn,  A  A. 

Boulle  Work  at  Buckingham  Palace,  F.  S.  Robinson,  MA. 

Camera,  Art  and  the,  F.  H.  Day,  Lipp. 

Ceramics,  Danish,  S.  Frykholm,  Art,  December. 

Cherubs  and  Amors  in  Decoration,  Fanny  M.  Smith,  AT. 

Cranach,  Lucas,  the  Elder,  Works  of,  O.  Maus,  MA,  Holi- 
day Number. 

Detmold,  Maurice  and  Edward,  M.  H.  Splelmann,  MA. 

Flowers^ersonality  of,  R.  Hughes,  AI. 

French,  Daniel  Chester,  Sculptor,  L.  Taft,  BP. 

German  Art  of  To-day,  F.  Avenarius,  Forum. 

Hermitage,   Imperial   Gallery   of   the— III.,  C.   Phillips, 
NAR. 

Holland  Art  Village,  Eliza  L.  Good,  Cath. 

Iron  Gates  and  Their  Making,  W.  S.  Sparrow,  MA,  Holi- 
day Number. 

Japanese  Method  in  Art,  G.  C.  Teall,  BP. 

Joy,  George  W.,  W.  L.  Woodrofle,  AJ. 

Metal,  Arts  of-IIl.,  AA. 

Millais,  Sir  John  E.,  LeisH. 

Millais,  Sir  John  Everett,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Dial, 
December  15. 

Moreau  (Gustave)  Gallery,  H.  Frantz,  MA. 

Nativity,  Ox  and  Ass  in  Illustratiuns  of  the,  P.  Cams.  OC. 

Organization  Among  American  Artists,  C.  De  Kay,  IntM. 

Painting  in  Water-Colors— III.,  AA. 

Paris,  Art  Life  in,  Fanny  Rowell,  Chaut. 

Pen  Drawing,  ABC  of— II.,  E.  Knaufft,  AA. 

Pottery,  Fremington,  Francesca  M.  Steele,  A  J. 

Robertson,  W.  Graham.  M.  H.  Splelmann,  MA,  Holiday 
Number. 

Rolshoven,  Julius,  A.  Trevor-Battye,  Art,  December. 

Rope,  Miss  Ellen,  Sculptor,  B.  Kendell,  Art,  December. 

Sales  of  the  Season— II.,  W.  Roberts,  MA,  Holiday  Number. 

Tapestries  and  Carpets  of  Darvel,  Scotland,  J.  L.  Caw,  AJ. 

Valladolld  Museum,  L.  Rouanet,  RRP,  January  1. 

Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony,  Temp. 

What  the  Brueh  Cannot  Paint,  C.  Phillips,  AJ. 

Wlndus,  William  L.,  E.  R.  Dlbdin.  MA,  Holiday  Number. 
Astronomical  Discoveries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Re- 
cent, T.  J.  J.  See,  Atlant. 
Astronomy,  Advance  of,  R.  Ball,  APS. 
Australia:  Teaching  of  a  Five  Years'  Premiership,  G.  H. 

Reid,  RRM,  November.  ^^  ^ 

Automobile  Construction,  Progress  in,  W.W.  Beaumont,Eng. 
Balkan  Question,  J.  de  Witte,  RGen,  December. 
BanJana  Raising  in  America,  L.  M.  Wills,  NatM. 
Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  During  1890,  BankL. 
PfVT^ving  Superannuation  and  Pension  Funds,  BankL. 


Bank  Profits,  Sources  of,  BankL. 

Beggars,  Truth  About,  C.  M.  M' Govern,  Home. 

Belgium,  Proportional  Representation  in,  H.  Dumont,  PPR, 

December. 
Berlin,  Some  Impressions  of,  C.  De  Kay,  Cos. 
Biblical  Account  of  the  Food  of  Life  and  the  Sacrament,  and 

Pagan  Parallels,  P.  Carus,  Mon. 
Bicycle  Improvements,  J.  Pennell,  Contem. 
Biology,  Half-Century  in,  J.  J.  Walsh,  Cath. 
Bird  Lover,  Mission  of  the,  O.  G.  Libby,  Kind. 
Birds,  Winter,  in  a  City  Park,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Carrlngton,  APS. 
Blaine  and  Conkling,  and  the  Republican  Convention  of  1880, 

G.  S.  Boutwell,  McCl. 


Body,  Scavengersof  the,  M.  A.  Dastre,  APS. 

jy,  Chari€ 
Bookbindings,  Notes  on,  BP. 


Bonney,  Charles  Carroll,  P.  Carus,  6C. 


Boston,  Literary,  of  To-day,  J.  L.  Wright,  NatM. 

Boston :  Reminiscences  of  Old  Cambridge,  Sarah  H.  Palfrey, 
NatM. 

Boycotting,  Injunction  Against,  S.  D.  Thompson,  ALR,  De- 
cember. 

Buddhism,  Breadth  of,  T.  Suzuki,  OC. 

Buddhism,  Mah&y&na,  Agvaghosha,  the  First  Advocate  of, 
T.  Suzuki.  Mon. 

BufFon  and  His  Critics,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  January  1. 

Bull-Fight,  Burlesque,  A.  H.  Broadwell,  Str. 

Butler,  Sir  William  F.,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

Bridge  Shop  Methods,  American,  C.  E.  Fowler,  CasM. 

Bronte  Sisters,  Mary  Darmesteter,  RPar,  December  15  and 
January  1. 

Cables,  Telegraphic,  in  Wartime,  M.  J.  Depelley,  RDM,  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Cairo— Where  East  and  West  Meet,  C.  Roberts,  Harp. 

California— The  Right  Hand  of  the  Continent,  C.  F.  Lumis, 
Harp. 

Canadian  Trade  with  Great  Britain,  R.  Jebb,  Contem. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  M.  S.  Snow,  Can. 

Castle  Square  Opera  Company,  W.  H.  Mathews,  Mus. 

Catholic  Apologists,  Some  Recent,  St.  G.  Mlvart,  Fort. 

Catholic  Indian  Euucation,  Secularization  of,  R.  R.  Elliott, 
ACQR. 

Catholicism,  Continuity  of,  St.  G.  Mlvart,  NineC. 

Census  of  1900,  W.  R.  Merriam,  NAR. 

Century,  New:  Where  It  will  Begin,  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  LHJ. 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  T.    Beaugeard,   Nou,    December   1: 
**  Ouida,"  NA,  December  1. 

(yharlty  Organization  ?  What  Is,  Mary  E.  Richmond,  Char. 

Charity,  Organized,  at  Work,  Char. 

Charles  the  First,  Last  Days  of,  E.  F.  Watrous,  SelfC. 

Chase,  Samuel,  Impeachment  of,  A.  P.  Humphrey,  ALR, 
December. 

Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  E.  O.  Jordan,  AMRR. 

Children,  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent— 
in.,H.  Folks,  Char. 

Children,  Encouraging  the  Mental  Powers  of,  M.  V.  O'Shea, 
Cos. 

Children:   How  to  Interest  Them  in   Good  Reading,  An- 
toinette B.  Hervey,  Chaut. 

Children,  Protection  of,  H.  C16ment,  RefS,  December  Id. 

China : 
Chinese  at  Home,  G.  Donaldson,  AngA, 
Chinese  Statesman's  Recipe  for  Reforming  the  Empire,  A. 

H.  Smith,  MisR. 
Commercial  Possibilities  of  China— A  Reply,  J.  S.  Fearun, 

Forum. 
Future  of  the  Chinese  People,  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  Atlant. 
Monasteries,  Chinese,  Mrs.  A.  Little,  Mac. 
United  States,  Interests  of,  in  China,  J.  Barrett,  AMRR. 
Village,  Chinese,  M.  Delines,  BU. 

Christian  Scientists  in  the  United  States,  A.  Schinz,  RRP, 
January  1. 

Christmas  Games,  W.  L.  Alden,  Cass,  Holiday  Number. 

Christ,  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Life  of,  J.  Stalker, 
Contem. 

Church,  Infant  Membership  in  the,  W.  H.  Dolbeer,  Luth. 

Church  of  England,  Crisis  m  the,  H.  G.  Ganss,  Cath ;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  NAR. 

Cities  of  the  World  to  Come,  C.  R.  Brown,  CAge. 

Climate  and  Atmosphere,  J.  M.  Bacon,  NineO. 

Clock.  History  of  the,  J.  O.  y  Pnig,  EMl. 

Colonial  Government,  British  System  of,  A.  White,  Harp. 

Colonial  Government,  Problems  of,  Alice  A.  Abbott,  DiaI, 
January  1. 
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Colonial  Life  In  yirzliit&.V.  W.  Tooke,  SelfC. 
Colonial  Remedies.  Some  CnrionB.  E.  EBgleatan.  AHR. 
Colonlifttlon  :  Doea  It  Paj-7  O.  P.  Austin.  Forum. 
Colorado.  Women  Legtiiliitora  of,  Mary  H.  Kinkaid.  AIns.  ' 
Communlatlo  Experimenta  In  ttie  United  States,  A.  Henrr. 

CongreMand  Parliament:  A  Contrast,  S.  BrookB,  NAR. 
Cnno™™  Vew.  Personal  Side  of  the.  Isabel  C.  BarrowH.  Out. 
^  Soldier :  Waa  He  a  Rebel  l-U..  B.  C.  Washli«- 


Ethnolosr:  "The  Riddle  of  the  Nation*,"  R.  S.  Oonwar, 


Evolution  in  New-Church  Lialit— II.,  G.  Hawke.,, 

Elpanslnn  b  Political  and  Moral  OpportanUy,  H.  S.  Car 

MRNY. 
Blpanelon   of    the  American    People— XI II.-X VI..    B. 


ton,  GBaa. 
ConBcience,  P.  Thllly,  Phil. 
OonstaaClDOple.  Ullmpseof.  O.  F.Taylor. 


"Conatellali 


le  War  with  Fi 


ConeumptlveB,  Caillornla  Qnaraatlne  AealnBt,  S.  A.  knopf. 

Forum. 
Convents.  AnKllpsn.  ACQR. 
Cotlon.  PrtHllictlou  o(.  J.  G.  apeed.  Alne, 
Couon-Seed  Oil  us  Used  and  Abuaed,  Cham. 
CounlryTown.  LKelna.  M.  B.  Thrasher,  Chaut. 
Courage.  W.  Goddard.  NC. 

Cricket?rnte,  Chirping  of  the,  R.  T.  Edes.  ANiil,  Docomber. 
Crimes.  Kew.  and  Penaltiea  S.  J.  Barrows.  Fori- 


.,r---J.  Chant, 
Eipauaion.  Oar  Commercial,  F.  Emory.  Mnn. 
EipioslTea,  Applications  of,  C.  E.  Munroe,  APS, 

Ex plosWea.  Birth  and  Growth  of.  J.  M,  Bacon.  LelsH. 

C.T.Brady.McCl.        Faneull  Hall,  Boston,  A.  E.  Brown,  NEng. 

.._..   D   ■   ir 1       ..I- a..„,.li •'-■■KreutzerSonata,"HannahLynch. 


'■FeooDdlle"Ver 

Fort. 

Fellow-Fee! Ing  as  a  Political  Factor,  T.  Roosevelt,  Cent 
Fiction,  Modern-ll..  E.  Ridley,  AugA. 
Finland,  Plea  for,  D,  F.  Hannlgan,  West. 
FlBheB.  PBychology  oC,  E.  Thomdlke,  ANat,  December. 
Food.  Pure,  VltalQaestion  of,  H.B.  Mason,  AMRR. 
Forest  Devastation.  E.  A.  Fahr,  Cham. 
ForglveDess,  Ethics  of,  H.  Rashdall,  IJE. 
FosBll-Huntlngln  Wyoming.  U.  W.  Bell.  Cos. 


Emigrant  Army  oi  the  Prince  Ae  Conde ;  w&-\fai,  P.  H. 
Idol  and  the  Ideal  of  the  French  Repnbllc,  M.  D.  Conway, 


■ielda,  Talea  of  the.  W.  P.  Pond.  Home. 

uivorceavil;  Some  of  Its  Recent  Aspects.  A.  E.EiciimHiiii; 
Is  the  Danger  Ezasgerated?  H,  F.  Harris;  A  Plea  for 
Liberal  Le^slationTw,  W.  Turiay,  Arena. 

Domestic  Science,  Importance  of  Teaching,  R.  McNeill,  San. 

Drama,  Sarb'  Polish— II.,  Helena  ModJeaEa,  Crit. 

Drama,  Poetic,  W.  Archer,  Crit. 

Drama,  Victorian,  Black. 

"— ryfus  Afla'-    "-—>--'— 
MRNY. 

Druokennesa,  Penal  Aspects  of.  E.  Cummlngs.  Char. 

Dnchoss  or  York,  Children  o(  the,  TW. 

Economic  Evolutionof  the  World.P,  Louis,  R3dc,  December. 

Education ; 

*      erican  Edacation,  Impressions  of— II..  D.  Salmon.  EdR. 
.J   ,;.j......__  .—  ....  ..    A.nagnoB,Ed. 

,_,  , ^ mot— II.,  E.  B.  Andrews,  Ed. 

Classics;  Educative  Value  of  the.  E.  W.  Bo  wen,  Luth. 
College  Admission  Requirements.  C.  H.  Keyes,  EdR. 
Coll«(e  Admission  Hequiremente,  Unlfonu,  N.  M.  Butler. 

EdR. 
College  Women  and  Matrimonj',  O.  E.  Oardner.  Ed. 


Literature  of  France,  Emilia  P.  Basan.EM,  December  and 

January. 
Married  Women.  New  French  Law  AITectlng.  J.  Hoyois, 

RGen.  December. 
Parliamentary  Rtelme,  Proportional  Repreeentallon  in 

the,  Connt  (3.  d'Alviella.  RDM,  January  1. 
Politics  and  Religion  in.  R.  Sailllenn,  MIsR. 
Population  of  France.  RelB.  Decemlier  R 
Sea-Coast  and  Ports  of  France,  C.Lenth«rlc,  RDM,  Decern- 


Furniture,  Artistic  American,  Florence  Mllner,  FrL. 
Garland.  Hamlin,  T.  Bentzon.  RDM,  January  1. 
Gas,  Illuminating  and  Fuel.  W.  P.  Gerhard.  CasM. 
Gender  In  Language.  Origin  of,  J.  O.  Fraser,  Fort. 
George  Junior  Kepublic,  D.  F.  Lincoln,  CAge. 
Germany : 

England.  Germany,  and  Italy.  RPL,  Deceml)er. 

Fourteenth  German  Army  Corps.  1899.  A.  E.  Turner,  USM. 

Germany  and  an  AngloSaion  Alliance.  P.  S.  Reinseh, 
SelfC. 


le  Agricultural 
t,  Mary  I'.  l>at. 
vere  Cardinal.  J.  F.  1.0llghlln.  ACiJR. 


KIndenanen  In  America,  Defeclsofthe.G.S.Hall.Forum. 

Matemto,  Educaled,  AHce  L.  Moqnfi,  West, 

Modem  Thought,  Changing  Temper  ot,  K.  M.  Wenley, 

EdR. 
Moral  Impulses.  Nurture  ot.  H.  Sabin.  Ed. 
New  EnKland  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 

Schools.  Annual  Meeting  of  the.  School.  December. 
Patriotlsm.Spnrloua,  Versus  Real,  In  Education,  W.  Wil- 
son. School,  December. 
Professions.   Learned.   In  State  Universities,  W.  F.  Ed- 
wards, Qant. 
Spelling:  Is  Ita  Lost  Art?  W.  E.  Mead,  EdR. 
Theological  Educallon.  Reform  in.  W.  DeW.Hyde.  Atlant ;  . 

W.  FTSlocum,  Forum. 
WBHhingtOD,  Booker  T.,  and  Hia  Work.  W.  S.  Scarborough, 
Ed. 
Egypt :  Among  the  Fellaheen,  R.  T.  Kelly.  Cen  t. 
Egyptian  Women.  Some  Types  of.  A.  Harvey.  Cus. 
Elections,  Between.  J.  J,  Chapman.  Atlant. 
Electricity,  Vagrant,  Effects  of.  U.S.  Wynkoop.APS. 
Electric  LlghtTnE  and  TracUon  Plants,  Union  of.  A.  D. 

Adams.  CasH. 
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NEW   YORK,  MARCH,    1000. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


n«  South 
Afrha, 


The  amazement  of  tlie  workl  at  the 
'   situation    in    Soutli    Africa    Ije- 

came  greatef  rattier  than  less  as  the 
weeks  went  by  an(i  four  montlis  had  elapsed 
since  the  war  began  on  October  12.  General 
Duller  had  started  for  the  front  with  comforting 
assurances  to  the  British  public  that  he  and  his 
legions  would  eat  their  Christmas  dinners  at 
Pretoria.  The  War  Office  and  all  the  military 
oxperts  in  England,  iu  so  far  as  they  had  the 
public  ear,  confirtned  this  prediction.  The  Queen 
herself  was  promiscil  by  lier  ministers  timt  the 
war  would  be  of  quick  duration — a  sort  of  holi- 
day march — and  ber  freedom  from  misgivings 
was  shown  by  the  jaunty  fashion  in  which  she 
sent,  out  the  many  thousands  of  specially  stamped 


cakes  of  chocolate  to  be  served  with  her  compli- 
ments to  all  the  men  when  tliey  ate  those  Pre- 
torian  Christmasdinners,  Plum  puddings  in  vast 
quantity  likewise  were  disp^ched  from  England  ; 
and  the  young  men  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
called  the  war  "excellent  pig-sticking,"  con- 
ceived it  all  as  a  rather  jolly  adventure.  Never 
perhaps  bail  any  serious  enterprise  been  under- 
taken by  a  modern  government  with  bo  little 
notion  of  the  immense  difficulties  that  were  to 
be  faced.  From  one  extreme  English  sentiment 
went  to  the  other.  Tlie  jingoes  who  wanted  war 
with  the  Transvaal,  and  who  had  been  showing 
tor  a  year  or  two  bow  easily  they  could  teach 
the  lioere  their  lesson,  began  at  length  to  devote 
their  military  talents  to  the  explanation  of  the 
great  advantages  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  that  must  !>« 
overcome  inch  by  inch  with  vast  armaments 
before  Pretoria  could  be  reached.  One  thing  at 
least  the  English  military  writers  have  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  that  is  that  they  have  only  a  guessing 
knowledge  of  the  matters  they  discuss.  It  has 
been  made  clear  again  and  again  that  the  Eng- 
lish do  not  even  know  the  country  in  which  they 
have  been  fighting. 

Whan  igao-  This  is  the  more  astonishing  because 
'"ai^J'baV  '''"  "'*^  ^^'"^  ^^^  ^'^  \)Wn  mainly 
fo%.  upon  their  own  ground.  Natal  has 
belonged  to  the  British  for  a  generation,  and  yet, 
it  appears,  they  have  never  made  an  accurate 
survey  of  it.  In  anticipation  of  trouble  with  the 
Boers  they  had  created  a  great  depot  of  military 
supplies  at  the  town  of  Ladysmith,  and  yet  they 
were  enable  to  provide  their  generals  with  ac- 
curate maps  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  Prom 
one  direction  and  another  those  generals  re- 
pi.'atedly  tried  to  approach  Ladysmith,  with  a 
grotesquely  imperfect  notion  of  the  places  where 
streams  could  be  forded,  and  no  precise  informa- 
tion accumulated  in  advance  regarding  the  rela- 
tive importance  for  military  purposes  of  i 
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nn gee  and  detached  hills.  These  generals  sent 
back  reports  from  time  to  time  concerning  the 
great  numerical  strength  of  their  intrenched  op- 
ponents. But  the  real  fact  is  tliat  they  knew 
nothing,  except  by  rumor,  as  to  the  numbei-s  of 
.  the  Boera,  who  almost  invariably  figlit  frOin  po- 
sitions where  they  are  absolutely  concealed. 
They  use  smokeless  powder,  cau  kill  at  a  mile, 
&nd  seldom  offer  themselves  as  targets. 

From  information  tliat  did  not  come 
DtiatiBB  by  way  of  the  EngliaJi  censors  or  the 
*■""*•"-  British  War  Office,  we  are  led  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  in  some  at  least  of  the  engage- 
ments one  Boer  has  been  malclied  against  ten 
Englishmen.  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  even 
with  the  weapons  of  those  ancient  limes  the  300 
Spartans  in  tlie  pass  of  Tiiermopylai  were  almost 
enough  for  the  iuvadiug  hunts  of  Persia.  If 
those  Spartans  had  possessed  a  piece  or  two  of 
Knipp  or  Ci-ouHot  artillery,  a  few  Maxim  or 
Nordenfeldt  machine  guns,  and  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred Mauser  rifles,  with  the  skill  to  use  their 
weapons  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  they  could 
have  held  the  pass  of  Thermopylffi  indeflnitely 
against  all  the  men  in  the  Persian  empire.  Now, 
it  happens  that  the  Boers  are  natural  marksmen. 
In  that  regard  they  are  like  our  own  frontiers- 
men of  a  generation  ago.  But  bedsides  being  in- 
dividually proficient  in  the  use  of  arms,  the  ISoera 
are  also  supplied  abundantly  with  weapons  of 
the  latest  and  best  ])atterns.  They  took  warning 
at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid,  some  five  years 
ago,  and  began  to  provide  and  expend  a  large 
war  fund.  It  was  easy  to  get  the  money  because. 
of  the  immense  prosperity  of  the  gold  mines  that 
the  Uitlanders  beld  in  tlie  Johannesburg  district. 
Taxation  was  so  arranged  that  a  good  proportion 
of  the  profits  of  the  gold-mining  went  into  the 
Transvaal  treasury,-  and  the  greater  part  of  tlie 


[To  lllostrate  tbe  Boei 


public  revenue  thus  received  was  secretly  spent 
in  preparation  for  war.  This  might  tie  regarded 
as  an  anticipatory  war  indemnity.  It  had  a 
rather  fine  touch  of  irony  about  it,  certainly. 
Tbe  "Statesman's  Year  Rook,"  upon  which 
Englishmen  rely — and  the  editors  of  which  usu- 
ally are  at  least  as  well  informed  as  the  British 
Government — in  its  edition  for,  last  year  stated 
that  this  South  African  liepiiblic  of  Mr.  Kruger'a 
had  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  force  of  horse  artillery  of  32  oflicers,  7'J 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  289  men.  Apart 
from  a  few  artdlerists  at  Bloemfontein,  the 
Orange  Free  State  also,  on  its  part,  had  no 
standing  army.  Yet  now  the  allied  republics 
seem  to  have  a  veteran  soldier  Ixihind  every  rock 
in  South  Africa,  not  to  mention  the  thousands 
who  are  fighting  snugly  Ix'hind  skillfully  con- 
structed trenches.  Some  of  them  told  an  Aus- 
tralian journalist  last  month  that  they  had  12U,- 
000  men  under  arms.  This  staggers  belief,  of 
course.  Nevertheless  they  are  numerous  enough 
to  man  a  great  many  of  the  Thermopyhes  that 
nature  has  so  generously  provided. 

^  The    situation 

Practical     13  SO    astonisli- 
Oeadloch.     j^^  ^j^j^j  ^^^  ^^^^ 

only  wonder  what  will  bap- 
pen.next,  and  no  one  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense 
cares  to  hazard  predic- 
tions. Thus  far  the  war 
has  l*en  in  some  respects 
like  that  between  the  Cu- 
bans and  the  Spaniards. 
Generals  Gomez  and  Maceo 
did  not  run  the  risk  of  open 
battle,  but  with  their  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the 
country  and  poueBasion 
of  the  interior  hilla  thej 
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inaintaiiipd  tlifir  resisiaiice  until  tin?  ?(iaiiinrds 
liad  aw'iunulatpii  a  fori'e  of  sonietliinn  liki'  21H),  (101) 
soldiers,  tritiisported  serosa  an  oci'ttii,  ivitli  tlie 
atteiulant  Ijurtlmis  of  mainleiinnci:  ami  the  ravages 
of  iHscase  to  face.  ThiiR  the  situiitioti  in  Cuba 
liecanie  eoiiijiletely  dendlDcki^il.  Tlie  SpniiiardB 
oonki  not  comiuer  the  insurni'ntR.  anil  the  insur- 
gents, on  their  part,  ooitlil  not  drive  out  tlio 
Sjiaiiiards.  The  inlorvenlion  of  tlie  I'nited 
Srales  was  a  mercy  to  lioih  conleiiditig  parties 
and.  if  possible,  a  greater  kindne>:s  to  Spain  than 
to  Cuba.  Thus  far  in  the  Smith  African  War 
there  seems  to  have  Ijeeii  verv  little  ojien  fighting. 
Tlie  Koers  have  l>een  able  'to  hold  the  English 
fairly  in  clipck,  but  have  not  been  able  to  carry 
f'lit  thi'ir  originid  iuleiition  of  sweeping  dinvn  to 
the  principal  )iacts  of  XjKjiI  and  (.'npo  Colony. 
The  ENgliiih  have  l-een  stciidily  transi>ortiag  men 
and  siipplif'S,  while  the  Boer^.  having  for  tlio 
most  i>art  chosen  their  ]>usitions  and  taken  tl:e 
defeiisiv**,  havo  Iwtni  able  to  ninko  efEi;i;tive  use 
i)f  their  comparatively  stuhU  mtde  population. 
Some  fairlv  disiuleresled  intervention  wouM  ex- 
tricate Briion  and  Boer  alike  frcni  a  bad  situation. 


war  that  would  lie  valuable  enough  to  justify  the 
h.ss  of  British  blood  that  has  already  omiVred. 
The  Itoevs  inilend  might  well  say  that  from  their 
point  of  view  the  war  was  wtirrh  whfle  if  it  should 
have  ivsulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from 
South  Africa  and  the  civalion  of  a  federated  re- 
public under  Boer  predominance  ;  but  this  ia  an 
outcome  of  whi<-li  there  has  never  lieen  moi-e  than 
(he  gho.!t  of  a  chance.  Ail  war.s  are  regrettable 
enougb  in  their  incidents,  but  some  are  leUitivelv 
gooil,  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  results,  if  tliev 
are  aftvrward  seen  to  have  served  the  higher  ends 
of  jiisliee  or  to  have  brought  some  great  and 
jiosirive  good  to  one  combatant  or  to  the  other. 
But  tliis  war  in   South  Africa  do<?s  not  promise 

Riiiallest  degree  ;  nor  does  it  appear  likely  that 
it  can  bring  any  great  or  ]iositive  gowi  (o  either 
coinbatiint.  rm  niait>'r  which  side  may  win  in  the 


nd. 


It 


reader 


alw 


t  the  lirit- 
itnmeasurably  superior 


ir  is  a  iiiileous  mistake  for  lioih 
rents.  The  Knglish  were  wrong 
I'oking  it  and  the  Boers  were 
wrong  in  precipitating  it.  No  Englishman  has 
ventured  to  suggest  any  possible  outcome  of  the 


Both  $ldiM. 


ish,    by  virtue   - 

resources,  wouhl  carry  tht;  ilay,  but  they 
have  to  treat  with  due  respect  U  foe  (hat  has 
shown  such  ]>ower  of  resistance  ;  and  it  is  not 
cerlain  by  any  means  that,  even  as  Ihc  result  of 
a  successful  war.  the  British  can  now  gain  any- 
thing like  as  full  a  control  over  the  destinies  of 
South  Africa  as  would  in  any  case  have  been 
theirs  in  the  natuial  order  of  things  within  five 
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or  ten  years  at   tiio   furthest  if  tliey  had  simply 
let  things  alone. 

The  English  press  continues  to  show 
Opimon  great  interest  in  the  nature  of  Ameri- 
°"'*"  '  can  sentiment  and  opinion  regarding 
the  war  in  South  Africa.  It  may  X>o  safely  said 
that  the  feeling  of  the  American  people  is  far 
more  friendly  toward  the  English  people,  whom 
they  know,  than  toward  the  Doer  people,  who  are 
strangers  in  the  full  sense.  But  at  the  same 
lime  American  feeling  is  far  mci'e  favorahle 
toward  the  Boer  cause  than  toward  thn  Eng- 
lish cause  in  this  particular  war.  Thei-e  is  noth- 
ing paradoxical  about  this  state  of  mind.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  always  been  in 
sympathy  with  English  Liberals  rather  than  with 
English  Tories.  When  the  leading  Liberals  are 
candid  enough,  in  the  face  of  the  war  excitement, 
to  say  plainly  that  Englaud  is  wt^ing  an  unjust 
and  improper  wai',  with  an  unanswerable  array 
of  factfi  and  arguments,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Americans,  who  are  outside  the  influeufi;  of  the 
war  excitement,  and  able,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
situation  soberly,  should  adopt  as  their  own  the 
opinion  of  men  like  Morley,  Bryce,  and  Havcourt. 
There  is  indeed  much  racial  fellow-feeling  be- 
tween England  and  the  Unit«d  States  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  family  feeling  is 
strong  enough  to  blind  us  to  tiie  merits  of  a  con' 
troversy.  A  t  least  it  is  quite  too  much  to  suppose 
that  such  sympathy,  growing  out  of  kinship  and 


the  possession  of  a  common  language  and  litera- 
ture, would  assert  itself  actively  except  upon  occa- 
sions of  magnitude.  If  England  were  in  desperate 
warfare  with  a  coalition  of  the  great  European 
powers,  the  English  blood  of  America  would  be 
aroused  quite  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the 
quarrel  that  had  led  to  the  war — just  as  the 
German  blood  of  America  was  excited  to  the 
utmost  on  behalf  of  Germany  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  contest. 

Ameri  an  intelligent  Americans,  as  a  rule,  had 
Bwtar  Ay  Several  years  ago  made  np  their  minds 
Sfiic*.  j]j^j  j^jjj,  ,.api(i  development  of  the 
richest  gold  fields  in  thb  world  must  lead  to  the 
extension  of  English  supremacy  and  sovereignty 
throughout  South  Africa.  But  they  saw  no  rea- 
son why  the  situation  should  be  forced,  and  could 
not  approve  ot  the  nagging  and  bluffing  diploma- 
cy which  precipitated  the  war.  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  James  Dryce's  book,  "Impressions  of 
South  Africa,"  has  had  more  readers  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England.  Mr.  Bryce's 
great  work  u|>on  our  own  institutions  was  so  able, 
complete,  and  impaittal  that  Americans  look  upon 
him  as  »  trained  observer  of  the  very  highest 
qualifications,  with  the  habit  of  precision  and  ac- 
curacy, both  in  mattei's  of  history  and  of  curi-cnL 
conti-oversy.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  do 
not  in  the  least  regard  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  an 
impartial  exponent  of  the  South  African  ques- 
tion ;  while  Mr.  Balfour's  perfunctory  apologies 
only  serve  to  show  the  moral  weakness  of  the 
present  British  Government.  Mr.  Bryoe,  by 
virtue  of  the  views  he  holds,  certainly  does  not 
make  himself  an  enemy  of  the  English  people  j 
on  the  contrary,  he  shows  his  British  loyalty  in 
the  truest  and  highest  sense,  by  his  desire  that 
his  own  country  should  do  what  is  right  and 
wise.  It  is  only  by  considering  the  position  o( 
their  own  fellow-citizens  who  entertain  Mr. 
Bryce's  views  that  the  British  public  in  general 
can  properly  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the 
l>eople  of  tlie  United  States. 

.  ,  When  our  war  broke  out  with  Spain 
Sentiment  both  houses  of  C'ongross,  regardless 
'"  ^"n''""'-  of  party  distinctions,  supported  I'l-es- 
■ident  McKinley  without  the  defection  of  a  sin- 
gle Senator  or  Reprttsentative.  Public  opinion 
throughout  the  country,  in  like  manner,  was 
united  in  support  ot  the  jwlicy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  England  conducts  this  South  African 
War  in  the  face  of  the  outspoken  condemnation 
of  the  most  sincere  and  tlioughtful  portion  of  her 
people.  Lord  Hosebery,  tlie  Liberal  leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  has  never  in  all  hia  pnblic 
career  been  so  powerful  in  speech  and  so  scathing 
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withal  as  in  his  replies  to  Lord  Salisbury's  piti- 
able excuses  aud  palliations  in  explanation  of  the 
predicament  in  which  he  has  allowed  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  plunge  the  country. 


In 


It  is  true  that  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Commons  mons  the  majority  of  the  Liberals, 
and  Press.    ^^^^^  ^.j^^  Ye&d  of  Mr.  Campbell-Ban- 

Herman,  have  taken  the  ground  that  they  will 
not  obstruct  the  Tory  government  in  the  work  of 
prosecuting  the  war.  But  almost  the  entire 
Irish  contingent  and  a  portion  of  the  English 
Radicals  in  the  House  have  been  making  inces- 
sant attacks  upon  the  ministry.  In  these  de- 
bates the  government  leaders  have  not  appeared 
to  good  advantage.  The  only  man  on  that  side 
of  the  House  who  has  improved  his  reputation  is 
Mr.  George  Wyndham,  who  speaks  on  behalf  of 
the  War  Department,  to  wliich  he  is  attached  as 
parliamentary  under  secretary.  The  London 
press,  while  in  general  supporting  the  war  and 
opposing  the  Boera  with  unrestrained  malignity, 
has  been  extremely  severe  in  its  criticisms  of  the 
ministry  for  its  lack  of  military  foresight  and  its 
general  inefficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Several  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent  jour- 
nalists in  London  have  resigned  their  positions 
because  conscientiously  opposed  to  a  war  that 
their  employers  were  determined  to  support. 

Ti.   ..  «^       One  of  these,  Mr.  W.  M.  Crook,  who 

The  "Stop-  J..  1   .1        rt  1 

the- War"    was  editor  of  the  JtJchOf  is  now  secre- 
Mooement.    ^^^  ^^  ^  national  committee  that  is 

demanding  that  the  war  be  stopped.  The  chair- 
man of  this  movement  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford. 
The  general  committee  has  issued  the  following 
remarkable  appeal,  which  has  been  sown  broad- 
cast throughout  England  in  the  form  of  leaflets, 
handbills,  and  posters  : 

To  OuB  Fellow-Countrymen  : 

We  Appeal  to  You  to  Stop  the  War. 

It  is  an  unjust  war  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
provoked. 

It  is  a  war  in  which  we  have  nothing  to  gain,  every- 
thing to  lose. 

To  ^*pat  it  through'*  merely  because  we  are  in  it  is 
to  add  crime  to  crime. 

And  All  for  What  t 

Why  are  onr  sons  and  brothers  killing  and  being 
killed  in  South  Africa  ?  • 

Why  are  happy  homes  made  desolate,  wives  wid- 
owed, and  children  left  fatherless  f 

Let  Us  Face  the  Facts ! 

There  would  have  been  no  war  if  we  had  consented 
to  arbitration,  which  President  KHlger  begged 
for,  bat  which  we  haughtily  refused. 

There  wonld  have  been  no  war  if  the  government 
had  counted  the'  cost. 

There  would  have  been  no  war  if  the  capitalists  at 


the  gold  fields  had  not  hoped  it  would  reduce 
wages  and  increase  dividends. 
There  would  have  been  no  war  but  for  the  campaign 
of  lies  undertaken  to  make  men  mad  against  the 
Boers. 

And  Who  Are  the  Boers  f 

The  Boers  are  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa,  white 
men,  and  Protestant  Christians  like  ourselves. 

They  read  the  same  Bible,  keep  the  same  Sabbath, 
and  pray  to  the  same  God  as  ourselves. 

They  believe  that  they  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
fatherland,  with  the  unanimous  support  of  Eu- 
rope except  Turkey. 

What  Are  We  Fighting  For  f 

We  have  been  at  war  for  three  months,  thousands 
have  been  killed  and  wounded,  but  to  this  day 
neither  side  knows  what  the  other  is  fighting  for. 

Each  side  asserts  that  the  other  is  fighting  for  some- 
thing which  the  other  denies  that  it  wants. 
Why  Not  Call  a  Truce  t 

We  might  then  get  to  know  for  the  first  time  what 

is  the  real  difference  between  us. 
And  when  we  had  in  black  and  white  what  each 

side  wants,  we  should  then  be  able  to  see  what 

could  be  done  to  arrange  matters. 
If  we  could  not  agree  on  a  settlement,  then  we  ought 

to  refer  the  difference  to  arbitration. 

If  We  ''Put  It  Through''  What  Docs  It  Meant 
The  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  20,000  of  our  brave  sons. 
The  slaughter  of  at  least  as  many  brave  Boers. 
Hard  times  for  the  poor  at  home. 
Dislocation  of  trade. 
The  increase  of  taxation. 

The  waste  of  £100,000,000  of  our  hard-earned  money. 
And  in  the  end 

CONSCRIPTION  1 

Is  the  Qam^  Worth  th-c  Candle  f 

If  we  wade  through  blood  to  hoist  the  Union  Jack 
at  Pretoria  our  difiiculties  will  then  only  have 
begun. 

We  shall  have  conquered  a  people  we  cannot  govern. 

If  we  try  to  govern  them  against  their  will  we  shall 
have  to  keep  50.000  soldiers  in  their  country. 

We  Do  Not  Want  Another  Ireland  in  South  Africa, 

Therefore  we  appeal  to  you  to 

STOP  THE  WAR  AND  STOP  IT  NOW  ! 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  **  Stop-the-War  Committee." 

John  Clifford,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  General 

Committee. 
Silas  K.  Hocking,  Chairman  of  Elxecutive. 
W.  M.  Crook,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  American  Thus  the  American  private  citizen 
.tkVfrish  fi°^s  his  own  view  confirmed  by  an 
Attitude,  ample  English  opinion.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  has  no  right  to 
an  opinion,  and  it  has  had  only  to  maintain  a 
scrupulous  neutrality.  Good  relations  with  the 
British  Government  are  desirable  for  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  causes  or  con- 
ditions of  the  South  African  War  that  should 
in  the  least  diminish  the  excellent  diplomatic 
relations   that   now   exist   between   Washington 


%ei 
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uid  London.  Even  ttiose  Americans  who  are 
strongest  in  tlieir  denunciations  of  the  war  and 
most  earnest  in  their  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  Boers  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  de- 
sire any  lesseninfc  of  the  friendliness  and  good- 
will which  mark  all  otir  oilicial  relations  with 
England  and  the  British  empire.  Tliis  observa- 
tion, of  course,  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  curtain 
extreme  manifestations  in  which  Irishmen  are 
chiefly  prominent.  Genuine  Americans  have  no 
sympatliy  at  all  with  the  vindictive  clamor  of 
those  whose  professed  friendliness  for  the  Boers 
is  only  a  new  way  to  e.\press  their  old  hatred  of 
England.  Those  who  are  frankest  in  these  ex- 
pressions, like  Miss  Maud  f^ionne,  who  has  come 
.  to  this  country  from  Ireland  to  participate  in  the 
pro-Boer  agitation,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
is  their  policy  to  assail  England  whenever  the 
chance  oilers,  regardless  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
England's  [wsitiou.  They  hold  that  "  England's 
difficulty  is  Ireland's  opportunity." 

„  .,  „  .  This  position  has  also  been  taken  by 
o'ltf  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  >a- 
tionalist  party  in  Irelani^  and  tlie  fac- 
tions have  patched  up  at  least  a  temporary  truce 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  lie<iniond,  in 
order  the  more  effectively  to  nag  England  in 
Parliament  while  ihe  war  trouble  lasts.  This,  it 
need  not  be  said,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit 
oi  the  English  Liberals,  wbose  attitude  toward 
the  war  proceeds  from  love  of  their  country  and 
solicitude  that  its  true  principles  should  prevail 


in  the  carrying  on  of  its  vast  empire.  The  be- 
havior of  the  Irishmen  looks  dangerously  like 
disloyalty.  Some  day  soon  the  newspapers  will 
create  a  passing  sensation  by  disclosures 
ing  the  undoubted  efforts  ot  the  extieme 
Irish  wing  to  precipitate  at  this  time  an  invasion 
of  Canada.  We  do  not  l>elieve,  of  course,  that 
such  an  attempt  will  actually  be  made  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt 
the  rumora  that  it  has  lieen  plotted.  Our  Cana- 
dian friends,  if  they  choose  may  send  all  their 
fighting  men  to  South  Africa  in  perfect  assurance 
tiiat  the  United  States  can  ana  will  restrain  its 
own  Fenians.  With  Irishmen  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  the  British  empire  in  South  Africa,  u 
they  have  fought  British  battles  everywhere  else 
for  a  century  past,  English  opinion  cftn  afford 
to  be  indulgent  toward  the  whimsioBlitiea  of 
the  Fenians,  and  also  to  be  far  more  genprous 
toward  the  real  grievances  of  Ireland  tlun  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

WhtreUt  -^^  against  the  gloomier  Bspects  of 
Emfiirt      tiiis  South  African  War,  our  English 

''  *'"*""■  friends  see  standmg  out  in  bright  re 
lief  the  splendid  spirit  of  loyalty  and  helpfulness 
that  Canada  and  Australia  have  manifested  ever 
since  the  trouble  began.  Looking  beyond  all 
the  specific  and  immediate  phases  of  the  South 
African  contention,  England's  best  argument  in 
defense  of  her  general  good  intentions  could  be 
in  the  two  words — Canada  and  Aus- 
Surely  the  best  modern  ideals  of  liberty 
and  justice  are  as  nearly  realized  in  Canada  and 
Australia  as  in  any  other  large  areas  ot  this 
planet.  Each  is  essentially  a  self-governing 
confederated  republic,  the  union  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonics  having  now  been  virtually  com- 
pleted. About  a  thii-d  of  the  population  of 
Canada  ia  Kivucli,  aiid  the  province  of  Quebec 
contains  the  largest  body  of  French  people  out- 
side of  Europe.  They  live  in  freedom  and  hap- 
piness nnder  the  British  flag,  and  one  of  their 
number  is  now  liead  of  the  Liberal  party  of 
Canada  and  prime  minister.  In  the  British 
colony  at  tiie  Cape,  wiiicli  has  its  own  parlia- 
mentary government,  the  Dutch  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  English,  and  a  Dutch  premier, 
Mr.  Schremer,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. -A  confederation  of  the  states  and  prov- 
inces o(  Sftuth  .-\frica  would  give  the  Dutch 
burghers  all  the  liberty  that  the  French  iiave  in 
Catiada,  and  would  seem  to  be  in  every  way  a 
desirable  destiny.  In  other  words,  the  best 
argument  or  justification  that  the  British  im- 
perialists can  advance  for  the  empire  is  the  em- 
pire itself.  They  may  point'  with  pride  to  the 
results  and  rest  their  case.      No  defense  of  th« 
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British  empire  as  it  is  in  Queen  Victoria's  time 
can  be  half  bo  eloquent  as  tlie  obvious  facts. 

Tiiese  elements  of  inherent  strengtli 
Pointt  and  moral  superiority  are  well  under- 
of  Htm.  g^QQ^  j„  France  and  Germany.  "When 
continental  statesmen  and  publicists  feel  that  they 
can  afford  to  express  their  sincere  convictions, 
they  are  unstinted  in  tbeir  praise  of  the  vast  po- 
litical fabric  that  tbe  Enjrlish  have  built  up  on 
the  cardinal  principles  of  freedom  and  jiistice, 
Tbey  would  be  glad  to  put  in  their  whole  time 
admiring  so  noble  a  spectacle,  but  it  happens 
tliat  tlioy  are  engaged  in  building  empires  of 
their  own,  and  on  that  account  cannot  afford  to 
be  as  pro-British  as  they  would  otherwise  prefer. 
The  continental  populations,  however — apart  from 
the  governments  and  the  exceptionally  well-in- 
formed individuals — are  intensely  hostile  to  the 
English  and  sympathetic  toward  the  Boers.  But 
this  feeling  does  them  no  very  great  credit,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  baaed  npon  lofty  convictions  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  Boer  cause,  but  rather  upon 
a  very  unamiable  jealousy  and  prejudice  directed 
against  tbe  energetic  people  who  speak  Englisli. 
And  we  must  remember  that  this  strong  feeling 
against  England  on  the  continent  of  Europe  just 
now  is  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  sentiment 
that  was  particularly  directed  against  the  United 
States  of  America  less  than  two  years  ago.  It  is 
as  different  as  it  can  possibly  be  from  the  thought- 
ful American  judgment  that  our  English  friends 
and  cousins  have  no  sutBcient  reasons  for  ex-  ■ 
posing  their  own  eons  and  brothers  to  death  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  nor  yet  any  due  cause  to  he 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  old  men  and  young 
boys  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  Goer  army. 

Chiaon  of  a  The  French  Government,  following 
^FramtaBt'  ^^^  decision  of  Germany,  has  decided 
£iigiand.  upon  a  very  large  programme  of  naval 
enlargement.  France  is  relieved  to  have  gotten 
through  with  the  long  treason  trial,  before  the 
Senate  as  a  High  Court,  of  the  monarchist 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy  that  was  exposed  some 
months  ago,  Paul  D^roulMe  and  Andr^  Buffet 
were  sentenced  each  to  ten  years  of  banishment, 
and  Jules  Gu^rin  to  ten  years  of  imprisonment. 
French  popular  feeling  is  now  intensely  anti- 
English,  and  so,  for  that  matter,  is  German 
feeling.  It  is  reported  that  unoIScial  Germany 
has  become  so  imbittered  against  England  as  to 
be  comparatively  friendly  toward  France.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  unsettled  questions  be- 
tween France  and  England.  Tlie  principal  one 
of  these  is  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt,  to 
which  the  French  have  never  consented,  with 
the  Tirtnal  Bnglisb  control  of  the  Suez  Canal, 


which  Frenchmen  constructed,  and  the  recent 
English  conquest  of  the  Soudan,  including 
Fashoda,  which  almost  precipitated  war  not  so 
long  ago.      Then   there  is   the   Newfoundland 

question,  the  Morocco  question,  the  Madagascar 
question,  the  Siam  question,  and  several  others. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  French  would 
in  the  least  desire  to  plunge  deliberately  into 
war  with  anybody  ;  but  it  will  be  only  natural 
for  them  to  try  to  use  the  present  opportunity  to 
gain  points  here  and  there  at  England's  expense. 
England  has  always  been  gaining  points  at  the 
expense  of  other  nations  when  they  had  their 
hands  t.di  of  trouble,  and  why  should  the  French 
scruple  to  raise  the  Egyptian  question  at  the 
very  moment  when  England  has  had  to  take 
Kitchener  and  most  of  her  troops  away  from 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  to  use  them  in  South 
Africa  7  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
duration  of  the  war  with  the  Boers.  With 
General  Roberta  fairly  in  the  field  last  month, 
nearly  200,000  brave  troops  being  actually  on 
the  ground  under  his  sole  command,  the  tide 
seems  to  have  turned.  And  if  the.  relief  of 
Kimberley  sbould  be  followed  by  a  regular  aeries 
of  rapid  British  successes,  there  would  be  much 
less  danger  of  European  complications  ;  for  pres- 
tige counts  heavily. 


ATB.— Fram  vmuMroUon  (Parla). 
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Raiiia'  ^^  '^  '"^'''  'h^"'  'l'*'  France  or  Russia 
HuB-Makinv  wishes  lo  figlit  England  or  anybody 
*"■  else.  But  they,  like  England,  have 
de6nite  imperial  projects  on  foot,  and  they  intend 
to  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity. 
Hussia  is  said  to  have  moved  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  to  the  Afghanistan  froutiei-  and  has 
also  induced  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  accept  a  large 
loan,  in  return  for  which  Russia  wiU  expect  to 
control  the  revenue  system  of  the  country.  The 
fact  seems  to  oe  that  Russia's  long-rherislied  plan 
of  absorbing  Persia  is  on  the  ove  of  accomplish- 
ment. A  Russian  railroad  is  to  be  built  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  the  very  early  future.  Afghan^ 
ial-an.  also,  as  a  buffer  slate  between  the  Queen's 
empire  of  India  and  the  central  Asian  dominions 
of  the  Czar,  is  destined  to  disappear  and  become 
a  Russian  province. 

There    is    no   particular  danger  of  a 
,  war    between    Russia    and    England, 

but  close  observers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Japan  and  Russia  may  come  to  blows  at 
almost  any  moment.  Reports  have  emanated 
from  Russia  to  the  effect  tiiat  a  good  under- 
standing has  been  reached  with  the  Japanese, 
but  these  reports  must  be  received  with  some 
skepticism.  For  several  years  the  Japanese  have 
regarded  a  war  with  Russia  as  inevitable,  and 
they  prefer  to  have  it  before  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  is  finished  and  nl  lie  Jaj:an  a  naval 
strength  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Russia 
in  the  Pacific.  The  Japanese  consider  tliem 
selves  rightly  entitled  to  Port  Arthur  and  they 
aspire  to  dominate  Korea  Their  influence  is 
now  very  great  at  Pekin  Thej  have  known 
how  to  play  upon  the  reac 
tionary  and  anti-  European 
sentiments  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  China,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  ihey  are  large 
ly  responsible  for  that  lady  s 
recent  policy.  It  is  expected 
that  Japanese  officer^  wdl 
reorganize  jhe  Chinese  army 
on  a  modern  footing,  and 
that  a  firm  alliance  will  be 
established  between  these 
two  kindred  empires.  That 
it  will  be  the  policy  of  this 
alliance  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  while  op- 
posing the  Asiatic  encroach- 
ments of  Russia,  can  readily 
be  believed.  In  short,  a 
movement  by  Japan  against 
Russia  at  this  time,  when  the 


Muscovites  want  quiet  in  that  quarter  in  order  to 
make  bold  gains  elsewhere,  would  be  thought  to 
point  directly  to  a  close  understanding  l>etween 
England  and  Japan,  if  not  an  actual  alliance. 

Buiiir'a  ^V'e  shall  not.  attempt  a  minute  reca- 
VteHuXii^of  P'tulatioii  of  the  military  movements 
Februara.  in  South  Africa  during  the  monlli  ' 
that  comes  under  our  present  review.  Four 
weeks  ago  we  went  to  press  at  the  time  when 
General  Duller  was  making  his  second  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  establish  his  forces  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tugela  River  aud  thus  to  relieve 
Ladysmith.  Tiiis  involved  the  Spion  Kop  in- 
cident. General  Warren  had  on  January  23 
bravely  captured  this  craggy  eminence,  which 
was  apparently  of  great  military  value,  but  which 
proved  too  steep  for  the  ascent  of  artillery,  and 
also  hail  no  supply  of  water  for  his  troops. 
Furthermore,  it  was  a  position  commanded  by 
Boer  artillery  on  other  heights.  This  second 
attempt  to  get  to  Ladysmith,  by  outflanking  the 
Boers  on  the  west,  proved  a  Hat  failure.  The 
losses  in  the  Spion  Kop  operations  were  271 
killed,  1,0GC  wounded,  and  293  missing.  For 
a  week  or  more  after  the  Spion  Kop  disaster 
General  Bullcr's  large  army  lay  apparently  in- 
active in  its  intrenched  camp  at  Chieveley  ;  but 
in  point  of  fact  Sir  Redvers  was  preparing  to 
make  a  third  attempt,  which  was  begun  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  His  f  rces  crosscl  the  Tugela  at  Pot- 
gieters  Diift  and  at  Schiet  Drift,  and  took  pos- 
sess jn  of  the  A  aalkrantz  ri  Jge,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Lad\  smith  The  British  wei*  again 
forced  back  across  the  lugela  their  losses  hav- 
ing been  24  killed    3ti2  wounded,  and  S  miasmg. 
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Meanvhile  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
2%^I^''L  Kitchener  had  left  Cape  Town  for  the 
'  front  early  in  February,  but  their 
exact  destination  was  not  known  at  first.  Itaoon 
developed,  however,  that  they  had  proceeded  to 
the  British  headquarters  eoutli  of  the  Modder 
River.  From  this  point  a  movement  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Orattge  Free  State,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Roberts,  began  on  February  11. 
An  expedition  under  General  Macdonald  to 
Koodoeaberg,  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward,  had 
been  made,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Boers 
in  that  direction.  On  the  I'ith  a  force  of  cavalry 
under  the  command  of  General  French,  who  had 
come  from  the  south  to  join  Methuen's  forces, 
made  a  dash  across  the  Riet  River  at  the  Dekiel 
and  Waterval  Drifts,  fifteen  miles  east  of  the 
Modder  River  camp.  On  the  following  day 
General  French  forced  a  passage  of  the  Modder 
River  at  the  Klip  and  Rondeval  Drifts,  atid  on 
the  evening  of  the  loth  entered  Kimberley. 
Jacobadal,  an  important  base  of  supplies  for  the 
Boers  southeast  of  Kimberley,  was  also  occupied 
by  Lord  Roberts  on  the  15th.  The  Boers  had 
not  offered  much  resistance  against  these  ad- 
vances, and  General  Cronje'a  army  was  reported 
to  be  in  full  retreat,  a  part  of  it  being  headed, 
apparently,  for  Bloemfontein,'  and  a  part  of  it 
falling  back  to  the  northwest  of  Kimberley, 
toward  Barkly.  General  Methnen  had  been  left 
»t  Magersfontein,  and  General  Kelly-Kenny's 
division  was  left  ia  control  of  the  drifts  on  the 
Modder  River  east  of  Kimberley. 


iu»  Mt  iLUonutx  lABD 


„  .  With  the  reKef  of  Kimberley  English 
Y""  despondency  gave  place  to  the  wildest 
'"*■  enthusiasm,  and  the  praises  of  Lords 
Roberta  and  Kitchener  were  sung  in  extravagant 
p»ans.  When  the  time  comes  in  England  for 
sober  judgment,  however,  it  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  first  place,  Roberts  and  Kitchener 
had  a  great  many  more  troops  than  were  at  the 
command  of  General  BuUer,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  they  were  allowed  to  begin  a  campaign 
on  military  lines,  whereas  Buller  had  been 
obliged  to. give  np  his  own  military  plans  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  political  exigencies 
that  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  British  commissioner 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  ministry  in  England 
regarded  as  imperative.  Proper  military  strategy 
would  have  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  Ladysmitli 
and  would  not  have  split  up  the  British  forces, 
but  would  have  marched  in  solid  mass  straight 
for  the  centers  of  the  two  allied  republics.  Re- 
lieving Kimberley  ia,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  a  mere  incident.  It  proves  nothing  at  all 
about  the  future  of  the  war.  It  was  supposed,  as 
we  closed  this  number  for  the  press,  that  Lord 
Roberts  was  pushing  for  Bloemfontein,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Orange  Free  State.  But  to  occupy 
Bloemfontein  would,  from  the  military  point  of 
.view,  signify  nothing  of  special  importance.  It 
may  be  useful  to  our  readers  to  remember,  for 
example,  that  the  British  captured  AVashington 
and  burned  the  capitol  building  in  the  War  of 
1812.  That  disagreeable  incident,  however,  did 
not  cost  the  American  republic  its  independence. 
Prophecies  about  the  duration  of  this  war  are 
worthless.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  careful  and 
well-informed  military  critics  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Boers  can  hold  out  for  a  long  time 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  ground,  if 
they  find  it  worth  their  while  to  do  so.  In  our 
opinion  both  sides,  ought  to  have  had  more  than 
enough  by  May  1  to  make  them  ready  to  agree 
upon  a  truce. 

The  war  began  on  October  12  and 
^'uotm"    ^"*'  therefore,  been  in  progress  over 

four  months  and  a  half.  The  invest- 
ment of  Kimberley  by  the  Boers  began  on  October 
20,  and  the  siege  lasted  118  daya.  The  siege  of 
Ladysmith  began  on  October  29.  The  British 
force  under  Colonel  Plumer,  which  had  been 
marching  from  Rhodesia  (or  the  relief  of  Mafe- 
king  was  checked  by  the  Boers  at  Gabarones, 
100  miles  to  the  north  of  Mafeking.  The  total 
British  losses  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to 
February  12  were  1,628  killed,  5,941  wounded, 
and  2,674  missing.  The  Boer  losses  are  not 
known,  but  on  February  12  the  British  held  438 
pnsoners  of  war  at  Cape  Town. 
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Sonrmir  "Hie  question'  of  a  Republican  candi- 
J^JH^Jn^Jf  date   for  VicePreaidenl  was  widely 

tmtion.  discussed  last  mouth.  Many  of  the 
party  leaders  had  decided  that  Governor  Roose- 
velt was  the  most  available  man.  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  was  to  be  nominated  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  even  agaiust  his  own 
pi-eferencea.  His  successor  as  governor  of  Xew 
York  is  to  be  elected  this  fall,  and  it  seemed 
fairly  likely  that  he  might  have  the  ctiance  to 
choose  lietwefn  running  for  a  second  term  or 
taking  ti  place  on  the  national  ticket  with  Mr. 
McKinley.  In  so  far  as  the  decision  lay  with 
liim,  Governor  Roosevelt  very  frankly  put  himself 
on  record  last  month.  He  announced  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  he  accept  a  nomination 
for  the  Vice- Presidency,  and  he  also  made  it 
known  that  he  would  ijf  a  candidate  for  renom- 
ination  as  governor  if  tlie  party  so  desired. 
This  choice  has  the  marked  approbation  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  it 
is  now  as  probable  tliat  they  will  jilace  Roosevelt 
by  acclamation  at  the  head  of  their  State  ticket 
this  fall  as  that  the  Republican  party  of  the 
country  will  by  acclamation  accord  a  renomina- 
tion  to  President  McKinley.  Governor  Roose- 
velt lias  made  a  record  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  admire  and  respect.  The  Dem- 
ocrats are  his  opjwnents,  but  they  arc  not  his 
enemies  He  has  a  few  singularly  bitter  enemies 
m  the  so  called  independent  press,  but  the  reit- 
erated attacks  upon  lum  are  too  obviously  mali- 
cious and  fahe  to  do  him  any  harm.  lie  has  set 
a  high  standard  m  making  appointments,  and 
has  brought  the  ordinarv  administrative  work  of 


(State 


the  State  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency. 
He  uses  none  but  o[ien  methods,  never  sacrifi- 
cing principle  to  party  ;  and  he  succeeds  in 
carrying  his  party  with  him  on  points  that  he 
believes  to  be  vital. 

_.    .  A  recent  instance  was  afforded  in  the 

of  appointment  of  a  State  insurance  com- 
'•oyi.  missioner.  This  office  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  one  of  vast  discretion.  Mr.  Louis 
F.  Payn,  whose  term  was  alwut  to  expire,  is  a 
politician  of  whose  record  and  methods  Govern- 
or Koosevc^It  does  not  approve.  Mr.  Pavn  de- 
sired reappointment,  and — with  great  political 
influence  at  his  command — took  the  defiant 
ground  that  he  could  prevent  the  confirmation  of 
any  successor  the  governor  might  choose,  and 
could  thus  keep  tiis  office  as  a  hold-over.  It 
was  declared  that  if  the  govtrnor  did  not  yield  to 
Payn  his  own  political  future  would  bo  wrecked, 
the  Republican  ]>arty  of  New  York  shattered  to 
pieces,  Mr.  Hrvan  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  general  chaos  precipitated. 
Hut  with  the  governor  it  was  a  point  of  principle  ; 
and  without  wrangling  or  fuss  he  simply  stood 
firm  in  his  detevmi nation  not  to  appoint  Payn, 
but  to  nominate  a,s  good  a  man  as  he  could  get 
for  the  post.  The  name  of  the  Hon.  Francis 
Hendricks,  formerly  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York  under  President  Harrison's  adtninla- 
tration,  proved  the  one  to  conjure  with.     Th« 
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angry  clouds  rolled  away,  and  Mr.  Hendricks 
was  confirmed  with  a  great  deal  mote  ease  and 
harmony  than  would  have  been  possible  if  Mr. 
Payn's  name  bad  been  sent  in. 

A  Han  wh  '^*'^''^™'^'"  Roosevelt  is  pulling  all  the 
Can  Both  Act  forco    of    liis    vigorous    and    healthy 

fl«rf  T„i„i,.  ijjjj,,,  ^,j^^  jjjg  u,iflag(,nng  energy  into 
the  attempt  to  deal  rightly  with  important  public 
questions.  The  chief  commercial  bodies  of  Xew 
York  City  and  Slate  have  indorsed  the  solution 
that  the  governor,  through  bis  e.tpert  comtiiiK- 
sion,  recommends  for  the  Srate  canal  problem, 
although  the  expcHdi-.ii re  of  igGO.OOO.OOO  is 
involved.  The  ditficult  and  delicate  problems  in- 
volved in  a  complete  revision  of  the  taxation  sys- 
tem of  the  State  are  under  consideration  by  the 
governor  with  the  best  [xissiblc  assistance.  And 
thns  one  might  name  various  subjects  of  real  im- 
portance to  which  the  governor  is  giving  his 
closest  attention,  while  certain  silly  newspapi;r 
writers  suppose  him  to  l>o  playing  the  game  of 
personal  politics,  nursing  his  ambitions,  and 
dreaming  of  future  glory  Sufficient  to  him  is 
the  day.  Far  from  being  a  rash  man  who  takes 
snap  judgment  on  matters  that  come  before  him. 
Governor  Koosevelt  is  delibei^te,  judicial,  and 
open  to  conviction.  But  fortunately  he  has  tlie 
moral  ability — tho  will-power — to  make  up  his 
mind  in  due  time;  and  having  formed  a  judg- 
ment he  has  the  conrage  to  express  it  and  act 
upon  it.  There  is  nothing  Ilamlet-like  about  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Last  month 
he  went  on  record  as  believing  tli 


I  the  right  of  fortifying  the  Nicaragua 
Canah  In  certain  quarters  it  was  said  that  this 
opinion  was  promulgated  by  the  governor  with 
some  sort  of  political  object,  and  that  it  hod  a 


■VPkT);  •■!  pr,.y 
intemieu  viriim  [I'ftyn]  iusomi;- 
From  the  Vtrdkl  (New  York). 


mysterious  connection  with  his  preferring  to  be 
st  month  governor  of  New  York  rather  than  Vice-l'resi 
ought  to      dent.     That,    of    courae,    was   a    mistake. 


Roosevelt  is  righlly  considered,  both  in  Kurope 
and  America,  a  competent  student  of  naval  his- 
tory and  strategy,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  efficient  use  of  our  navy 
for  the  defense  of  botli  coasts 
we  ouglit  to  be  able  in   time  of 
wa     o  e      u  e  our  enemy  from 
e  use    f  a  N  caragua  passage 
— p  o  of  coni-se,  the  paa- 

=.*-  sage  be      gs  o  us.    Thugovern- 

0  s    e  say    o      Cromwell     and 

1  ne  appearing  serially  in 
S  b  an  admirable  piece 
of  f    s    an    d  rect  disi 


IVIftune  (New  York). 


ii  y^  Secretary  Root  and 
p  i  y  Go  ernor  Roosevelt 
bo  g  removed  from 
the  1  St  of  ^  ce  1 'residential  poa- 
B  b  I  es  t  e  name  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  York, 
Mr.  Woodrnff .  is  one  of  tho  many 
names  now  suggestcil  by  the  . 
newspapers  ;  and  probably  the 
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convention  will  meet  witliout  having  made  a  pre- 
vious choice.  Philadelpliia  has  been  slnggisli  in 
the  matter  of  securing  the  guarantee  of  d 1 00, 000 
wlnc]i  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  consideration  of  the  holding  in 
that  city  of  the  national  convention. 


W*at  n 


The  date  set  for  the  Republican  con- 
I  vention  at  Philadelphia  is  June  19. 
mil  s».  qijjg  Democrats  are  now  proposing  to 
fix  a  still  earlier  date  for  their  convention.  This 
is  an  innovation.  In  times  past  tiiey  have  almost 
invariably  held  their  conventions  a  week  or  two 
later  than  their  opponents.  Milwaukee  has  been 
most  talked  about  as  the  meeting-place  for  the 
Democratic  hosts.  Mr.  Bryan's  renomination  is 
now  almost  universally  conceded.  Mr.  Bryan 
holds  steadfastly  to  his  views  on  the  money  qiies- 
tion,  ami  Republican  tacticians  are  asserting  timt 
they  will  ligbt  this  campaign  of  1900  on  the  old 
battlefield  of  189G.  But  the  party  strategists 
cannot  always  choose  the  fighting- grotind.  Mr. 
McKinley  and  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  Mr.  Hanna,  had  fully  ex- 
pected to  fight  tlio  battle  of  1896  on  the  tarifE 
question.  But  the  enumy  chose  the  fighting- 
ground  and  dug  their  rifle-pits  and  trenches  on 
the  silver  kopje.  Plenty  of  big  guns  were  rushed 
in  the  middle  of  the  campaign  to  take  this  strong 
position,  with  immense  quantities  of  ammunition 


supplied  by  Wall  Street.  This  year  the  Demo- 
crats will  probably  insist  upon  making  the  Re- 
publicans fight  for  "empii-e '"  rather  than  for  gold. 
The  gold-standard  bill  was  passed  by  the  Penate 
on  February  15  (the  House  haying  acted,  as 
mentioned  by  us  last  month,  on  December  18), 
and  it  expresses  a  monetary  policy  that  is  not 
destined  to  be  reversed  in  the  near  future.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not,  merely  to 
oblige  any  set  of  party  leaders,  spend  the  cam- 
paign weeks  thrashing  over  the  old  truisms  and 
fallacies  of  monetary  science.  What  the  electors 
of  this  country  are  going  to  do  is  to  vote  either 
their  general  approval  or  their  general  disap- 
proval of  the  way  in  which,  siiice  his  inaugura- 
tion in  1897,  President  McKinley  has  conducted 
a  great  war  with  Spain,  annexed  Hawaii,  con- 
quered and  kept  Puerto  Rico,  assumed  sover- 
eignty over  the  Philippine  Islands,  carried  on  a 
year's  warfare  with  the  Tagals  of  Luzon  (for 
which  purpose,  by  authority  of  Congress,  he  has 
now  in  that  island  some  63,000  American  troops), 
and  done  various  other  things  relating  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  territory  and  the  conduct  of  our 
complicated  foreign  relations.  The  category  in- 
cludes the  reconstruction  under  military  govern- 
ment of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  treatment  of 
many  novel  questions  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude arising  out  of  new  conditions. 

The  A  rqummt  Ordin&ii[y  the  people  of  the  United 
■■sdlfip'ng  States  think  one  term  enough  for  a 
Horiti.-  President.  Since  the  election  of  Grant 
in  1872,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  no  President 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  himself.  But  the 
present  situation  is  exceptional.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  business  and  professional  men,  not  very 
strong  partisans,  who  believe  that  it  would  be 
prudent  and  wise  to  grant  Mr.  McKinley  and  his 
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Cabinet  a  lease  of  four  years  more  in  which  to 

complete  many  matters  that  are  not  now  in  a 
condition  to  be  turned,  over  to  a  new  set  of  men. 
For  example,  we  are  just  on  the  point,  apparent- 
ly, of  trying  the  experiment  of  ending  the  war 
io  Luzon  by  assuming  that  it  is  ended.  The 
death  of  Gen.  Gregorlo  del  Filar  has  been  an- 
nounced, and  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  general 
direction  or  organization  seems  to  remain  of  the 
once  formidable  Filipino  movement.  The  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  Judge  William  H.  Taft,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  haa  for  some  years  been  on  the 
United  States  circuit  bench,  as  head  of  a  new 
commission  that  is  to  proceed  to  Manila  to 
take  up  the  work  of  instituting  a  civil  rigime. 
Judge  Taft  is  a  man  of  great  "legal  ability  and 
also  of  tact,  good  judgment,  and  administrative 
capacity.  It  is  supposed  that  General  Otis,  whose 
indefatigable  labors  have  not  becu  generally  ap- 
preciated at  half  their  real  worth,  is  soon  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  The  first  volume  of  the 
report  of  the  original  Philippine  commission,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  President  Schurman, 
became  public  property  several  weeks  ago.  It  ia 
an  extremely  valuable  document,  well  arranged 
and  full  of  instructive  information  regarding  the 


■UmIiM  of  the  miplDO  Ingorsente.  who  dl«d 
c(  farar  >boat  Febrw]'  U 


native  peoples,    their  educational   and   religious 

status,  and  former  modes  of  governilient,  together 
with  the  draft  of  a  plan  for  government  under 
American  authority.  Volume  II.,  which  is  in 
preparation,  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  informa- 
tion of  a  geographical  and  scientific  character,  to- 
gether with  chapters  on  agriculture,  commerce, 
communications,  public  and  private  land -holding, 
and  so  on.  There  will  be  further  volumes  con- 
taining the  testimony  taken  by  the  commission 
and  numerous  maps. 

Bi.  t.u.,,  Ths  outlook  for  a  good  system  of 
Shall  mcKlnfta  ^    .      ^,      ^^  -i.      - 

BtKtBt      government  in  the  Phihppmes  seems 

attheHtim?  \,^\^^x^_  There  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress last  month  a  simple  proposal  vesting  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  until 
further  action  by  Congress,  the  sole  author- 
ity to  govern  and  administer  the  Philippine 
Archipelago.  The  language  of  this  proposition 
is  nearly  or  quite  identical  with  that  which  was 
adopted  by  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  vesting  administrative  authority  in 
President  Jefferson.  Shall  President  Mc^nley 
be  allowed  to  go  on  with  this  great  work  or  will 
the  country  prefer  to  have  the  Hon.  William  J. 
Bryan  take  charge  of  it  just  one  year  hence  ? 
Mr.  McKinley,  through  the  War  Department 
and  the  military  administration  of  Gtovernor- 
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g^  ^^  Those  who  do  not  Want  theae  admin- 
(o  lOTrf  tht  islralive  uodertakings  carried  out  on 
Opposition,  i^ijg  McKinley  lines,  but  wish  a  sharp 
reversal  of  the  whole  expansion  policy,  will  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Democrats  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing up  their  differences,  and  many  of  the  men 
who  either  supported  McKinley  or  supported  the 
Palmer- Buckner  ticket  in  1896  will  work  for  Mr. 
Bryan  this  year.  Mr.  Sewall,  of  Maine,  tlie 
Vice-  Presidential  candidate  four  years  ago,  seems 
now  to  be  with  the  Ropuhlicans  for  expansion, 
shipping  subsidies,  and  almost  everything  except 
the  gold  standard.  Among  aspirants  for  the 
second  place  on  the  ticket  this  year  is  a  young 
New  York  Deinocrat,  Mr.  0.  H.  P.  Belmont, 
who  has  been  active  Dot  only  in  the  work  of 
bringing  Eastern  Democrats  into  line  with  Mr. 
Bryan,  but  also  particularly  in  antagonizing  the 
financial  policy  of  the  present  administration. 
He  is  the  owner  of    a  weekly  newspaper  called 


General  Wood,  is  carrying  on  a  very  remarkable 
work  of  reconstruction  in  Cuba.  To  complete 
tliis  work  will  probably  require  at  least  two  or 
three  yeara  longer.  And  thus  some  other  large 
undertakings  might  be  named  whic}i,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  require  continuity  of  treatment  for 
the  best  results. 


BlLMONT       There  yon  are    Br>  an   old  boj       Now  yo 
do  to  appear  in  the  New  ^i  ork  political    Foar  Hundred 
From  the  Jnumal  (MiDneapoliB). 


enllct  (New  1  ork) 


the  Venhct  which  is  keenly  though  rather  sav- 
agely edited  and  which  makes  a  specialty  of  very 
bold  and  striking  political  cattoons  printed  in 
(olors  These  cartoons  of  late  have  been  devoted 
to  attacks  upon  Mr  McKmley  Secretary  Gage 
Mr  Ilaiina  anil  other  Republican  leaders  on  the 
score  of  their  al]e{,id  intimacy  with  Wall  Street, 
the  moncv  power  and  the  great  trusts  particu- 
larly the  standard  Oil  Company  as  typified  by 
Mr  Hock(  itlJcr  'We  have  reproduced  two  or 
three  of  these  cai  toons  from  Mr.  Belmont  ■  pApsr. 
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paarto  gita    "**  ""'"  '^^"'^^"  ^i"  remember,  Presi- 

fliitf  tht  dent  McKinley,  in  his  message  to 
Tariff.  Congress  three  months  t^o  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session,  strongly  recom- 
mended that  Congress  should  at  once  give  Puerto 
Rico  tlie  benefit  of  unrestricted  trade  with  tlie 
United  States.  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  promptly  intro- 
duced a  bill  extending  our  tariff  system  to  the 
island.  Great  opposition,  however,  arose  from 
two  sources.  As  we  remarked  last  month,  the 
principal  arguments  against  a<imitting  the  Puerto 
Ricans  freely  to  our  markets  could  be  summed 
.  up  in  two  words — sugar  and  tobacco.  To  these 
might  be  added  fruit  and  early  vegetables.  In 
short,  various  agricultural  interests  in  this  coun- 
try are  adverse  to  the  competition  of  Puerto  Hi- 
can  products.  The  other  source  of  opposition  to 
giving  Puerto  Rico  free  trade  with  tills  country 
has  a  legal  and  constitutional  basis.  Is  Puerto  Rico 
to  be  regarded  as  territory  of  the  United  States 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  applies  to  Arizo- 
na, or  ia  the  island  a  colony  under  our  sovereign- 
ty, but  not  under  the  Constitution  ?  This  ques- 
tion greatly  exercised  Congress  last  month. 
The  Republicans,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  the 
colonial  theory  ;  while  the  Democrats,  repudi- 
ating "  imperialism,"  concluded  that  they  would 
regard  the  annexation  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
same  light  as  our  earlier  acquisitions  of  contigu- 
ous territory  on  the  mainland.  The  Republicans 
wished,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  awkward  pre- 
cedents. They  had  in  mind  the  future  status  of 
the  Philippines  and  also  that  of  Cuba.  The 
question  ought  not  to  be  settled  offhand. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Pnnstiaal  compromised  the  matter  by  bringing 
Qutttloa.  jjj  ^  ^jjj  ^ijicij  subjected  trade  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  to  the 
Dingley  tariff  divided  by  four.  On  that  plan 
goods  from  all  countries  but  our  own  would  pay 
the  full  Dingley  rates  at  the  Puerto  Rican  cus- 
tom-houses, while  Puerto  Rican  products  to  the 
United  States  would  be  admitted  at  one-fourth 
the  regular  rates.  Mr.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts, 
a  Republican  member  of  tlie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  refused  to  accept  this  compromise, 
and  it  was  expected  that  a  considerable  number  of 
other  Republicans  would  vote  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  favor  of  free  trade.  The  individual 
preferences  of  a  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  Congress  last  month  were  for  the  complete 
removal  of  tariff  walls  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
this  country,  but  many  Republicans  reluctantly 
Agreed  to  accept  the  compromise  for  the  sake  of 
party  harmony.  Three  quarters  of  a  loaf  is  bet- 
ter than  DO  bread  ;  and  it  will  in  any  case  afford 


an  immense  relief  to  Puerto  Rico  to  have  three- 
quarters  of  the  tariff  wall  broken  down  in  her 
favor.  If  this  25-per-cent.  arrangement  could 
be  put  into  effect  immediately  by  mutual  con- 
sent, with  the  understanding  that  the  total  re- 
moval of  tariff  bari'iers  would  come  up  for  con- 
sideration witliout  prejudice  a  year  or  two  later, 
there  might  be  some  positive  advantage  in  it. 

It  should  be  said  that  various  phases 

o/*«o69rt»    **^  '^'^    Puerto  Rican  question    have 

been  debated  with  unusual  ability  in 

the  House,  and  several    men    have   added    dis- 


tinctly to  their  reputations.  One  of  these  is  Mr. 
Littleiield,  of  Maine,  a  new  member  who  repre- 
sents the  late  Mr  Dingley's  district.  Mr.  Little- 
field  joined  Mr.  McCall  and  certain  other  Repub- 
licans in  opposing  tiie  rejiort  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  In  January  Mr.  Littlefield 
had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  legal  bearings  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  Utah  potygamist.  He  held  that  Roberts  waa 
plainly  entitled  to  take  his  seat,  after  which  it 
would  be  in  order  for  the  House  to  expel  him. 
This  view,  however,  did  not  prevail  ;  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  special  committee  beaded 
by  Mr.  Tayler,  of  Ohio,  Brigham  H.  Roterta 
was  on  January  25  refused  permission  to  take  the 
oath  by  a  vote  of  268  to  50. 
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Our        About  the  best   statement  that  we 

''^^^iS^thS^^^"  ^*^®  ®®®^  ^^  ^^^®  actual  conditions  in 
Phiiippinea.  the  Philippines,  particularly  in  the 
great  island  of  Luzon,  where  our  principal  dif- 
ficulties have  been,  is  contained  in  a  private  let- 
ter received  by  the  editor  of  this  Review  last 
month  from  an  American  officer.  The  letter 
was  not  intended  to  be  published  and  it  contains 
no  sensational  disclosures.  It  simply  tells  the 
dear  truth.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  this  offi- 
cer is  an  exceptionally  keen  observer,  is  candid 
to  the  last  degree,  and  is  as  free  from  bias  re- 
specting the  political  bearings  of  the  Philippine 
question  as  any  man  could  possibly  be.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  letter  undoubtedly 
represent  his  absolute  convictions,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  also  that  they  are  sound  and  that  our 
readers  may  safely  accept  them.  The  italics  are 
his,  not  ours  : 

Conditions  on  this  island  are  much  more  favorable 
to  our  troops  than  they  were  in  Cuba.  The  climate  is 
not  nearly  so  enervating,  nor  have  we  to  dread  here  the 
yellow  fever.  The  people  here  are  a  very  intelligent 
class,  and  most  of  them  can  read  and  write  their  own 
language.  Very  many  of  them  can  also  read  and  write 
Spanish.  They  are  showing  considerable  interest  in 
American  ways,  and  I  have  found  that  a  good  many 
young  men  are  beginning  the  study  of  English.  I 
have  in  mind  one  young  man  who  in  two  months, 
without  an  instructor,  has  learned  sufficient  English  to 
converse  quite  freely,  and  another  who  in  the  san)e 
length  of  time  reads  English  very  fluently. 

The  trouble  with  these  people  is  that  they  have  l)een 
so  badly  abused  in  the  past  and  for  so  long  a  time  that 
the  dread  and  fear  of  white  men  has  grown  to  be  second 
nature  to  them.  They  seem  to  expect  nothing  but  kicks 
and  curses.  It  seems  to  be  a  continual  surprise  to  them 
to  find  their  property  respected  and  themselves  treated 
with  courtesy  and  consideration.  I  frilly  believe  that 
they  are  capable  of  becoming,  in  a  very  short  t/mc, 
under  proper  guidance j  useful  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  continual  source  of  wonder  to  me  to  see  how 
perfectly  the  military  machine  works  over  here  in  all 
its  departments.  Everything  is  well  done,  supplies  are 
plentiful  and  easily  obtained,  and  the  men  are  healthy 
and  well  contented.  It  is  going  to  be  only  a  short  time, 
comparatively,  until  this  problem  will  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  But  one  thing  should  be  remem leered,  and  that 
is  the  prnhlcrn  /«  an  educational  one. 

If  the  military  had  an  organized  enemy  in  front  of 
them  who  fought  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare  and  who  could  be  soundly  thrashed,  that  part 
^)f  the  thing  could  be  quickly  done  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  It  looks  as  if  the  poor  ignorant  people  get  stam- 
peded and  go  out  and  do  some  promiscuous  shooting, 
.and  then  recover  and  return  to  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment. The  only  way  to  wind  up  such  a  campaigyi  as 
.that  is  by  gradually  educating  them  to  believe  that 
we  are  in  fact  their  best  friends  and  that  we  are  not 
^oing  to  do  them  any  harm. 

It  requires  the  utmost  tact,  gentleness,  kindness,  and 
firmness,  with  occasional  use  of  exemplary  severity  ; 
And  the  man  who  is  solving  this  problem  is  undoubt- 


edly the  right  man  for  the  job.  Tou  will  make  no 
mlstakej  in  policy  or  in  facty  if  in  all  tlvat  you  pub- 
lish you  sustain  in  ths  fullest  manner  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  American  commander  now  in  the 
Philippines. 

You  know  me  to  be  a  fearless  critic  on  proper  occa- 
sion. You  can  therefore  believe  the  above  to  be  a  true 
expression  of  the  honest  views  of  a  competent  observer. 
I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  admiration  of  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  workings  of  the  system  in  operation 
here.  It  is  simply  wonderful  how  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently things  are  done. 

The  new  aspects  of  the  Nicaragua 
Steamship  Canal  question,  due  to  the  Hay- 
SubaidyBW.  Pauncefote  treaty,  delayed  the  con- 
sideration of  that  subject  in  Congress,  so  that  it 
is  now  not  probable  that  the  present  session  will 
see  conclusive  action  of  any  kind  on  the  canal 
topic.  Another  question  of  importance  seems 
also  destined  to  be  held  over  until  next  winter — 
namely,  the  steamship  subsidy  bill.  The  meas- 
ure has  by  no  means  been  abandoned,  and  if  its 
friends  should  push  it  resolutely  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  it  might  become  a  law  at  once  ;  but 
some  of  the  shrewdest  Republican  leaders  of  the 
West  have  sounded  a  warning  note  to  the  effect 
that  a  great  shipping  subsidy  law,  passed  in  the 
face  of  Democratic  opposition,  would  be  a  bad  card 
to  play  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election.  We 
publish  elsewhere  in  this  number  hn  article  by 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  pointing  out  what  he 
regards  as  some  of  the  general  dangers  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  policy  of  using  surplus  reve- 
nue for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  steamship 
lines.  We  also  present  a  contribution  from  the 
pen  of  an  experienced  and  able  Boston  journalist, 
Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  who  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  student  of  practical  shipping  ques- 
tions, and  who  advocates  the  subsidy  policy  with 
good  faith  and  in  a  patriotic  spirit. 

Kentuck  'a    ^^^^  early  part  of  the  past  month  wit- 

Poiiticai     nossed   such   a  frenzy  of  excitement 

Paroxysm.    ^^,^^.  poij^ics  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 

as  apparently  to  amount  to  the  temporary  insanity 
of  a  whole  population.  The  paroxysm  was  brief  ; 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  seek  remedies  against 
recurring  attacks.  Of  recent  years  Kentucky, 
once  solidly  Democratic,  has  belonged  in  the  list 
of  doubtful  States,  the  Republicans  having  car- 
ried it  a  number  of  times.  Last  fall  the  Demo- 
crats would   certainlv  liave  been  successful  but 

ft/ 

for  bitter  personal  and  factional  quarrels  which 
shattered  the  party  and  led  to  the  running  of 
two  Democratic  State  tickets.  The  most  ambi- 
tious and  the  most  indefatigable  factor  in  the 
Democratic  politics  of  Kentucky  for  some  years 
had  been  William  Goebel,  a  young  Pennsylvania 
German  who  had  made  his  way  in  Kentuckj  pol- 
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itics  by  introducing  the  more  cold-blooded  meth- 
ods of  machine  organization,  the  success  of 
which  he  had  observed  in  certain  other  States. 
He  was  the  author  two  years  ago  of  tlie  Goebel 
election    law,    a 


summed  up  in  a 
few  wonls.  It 
put  the  election 
macliinery      in 


three  State  com 
niissioiiera 
chosen    bv    tli 
Les 

I  commi 


in  turn,  were  to  appoint 
the  county  election  boards  throughout  the  State. 
These  county  boards  were  to  appoint  the  local 
and  pi-ecinct  election  officers,  Mr.  Goobel  is  said 
to  have  adopted  the  motto  that  lie  cared  not  how 
the  votes  were  cast  if  only  he  could  control  the 
counting.  His  law  established  partisan  prepon- 
deiance  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  deliber- 
atelv  created  the  very  sort  of  opportunity  for 
crime  that  it  is  the  object  of  good  election  laws 
to  guard  aj^ainst.  Tlie  man  who  could  manipulate 
the  choice  of  the  three  commissioners  at  the 
head  of  the  system  could  control  the  results  of 
any  State  election. 

„  ,  „  Mr.  Goebel  succeeded  in  obtaining 
la  Prac-  the  nomination  for  governor  last  year 
*""■  on  the  regvilar  Democratic  ticket. 
The  isplit  in  his  party,  however,  gave  the  Re- 
pvihljcans  their  opportunity,  and  iti  spite  of  al- 
legeil  unfairness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
D.iiuocratic  county  election  boards,  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  Mr.  W.  S.  Taylor,  was  found  to 
bo  elected  by  a  plurality  of  several  thousand 
votes.  Accordingly  he  took  his  seat  as  Governor 
Itradloy's  successor  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Mr.  Goebel,  however,  who  held  a 
seat  in  the  State  Senate,  had  not  played  his 
final  card.  The  Goeljel  election  law  provides 
that  the  Legislature  may  entertain  a  contest 
against  the  finding  of  the  election  commissioners. 
Not  to  prolong  the  story,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Goebel  actually  succeeded  in  his  scheme 
of  having  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  ent«T- 


taiu  favorably  liis  claim  to  the  governorship,  with 
the  prospect  that  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Legislature  would  adopt  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. When  it  became  known  that  this  pro- 
gramme was  expected  to  succeed,  the  Republi- 
cans, whose  principal  strength  is  in  the  niounlain 
counties,  flocked  to  Frankfort,  the  State  capital, 
in  great  numljers.  Hundreds  of  the  mountain- 
eers came  down  carrying  their  rifles,  in  order,  aa 
they  said,  to  see  that  Governor  Taylor  got  fair 
play.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  induced  by  the 
Republicans  to  go  quietly  back  to  their  homes. 

woieiH-e     ^"*  while  the  tension  was  still  great, 
Venat      some  one  shot  and  fatally  wounded 
Mr.  Goebel  on  the  mornmg  of  Janu- 
ary 30  as  he  was  approachipg  the  State  Capitol. 
In    anticipation   of   trouble,    it   should    be    said, 
Governor  Bradley,  followed  by  Governor  Taylor, 
had  given  a  decidedly  Republican  cast  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the 
State    militia, 
and    the    State 
House  and    its 
IS    1 
armed 
To  pre- 
'.  Legis- 


mountain  town 
of  London.  The  militia  broke  up  every  at- 
tempt of  the  Democratic  legislators  to  meet  in 
other  buildings  at  Frankfort,  but  they  managed 
to  circulate  and  sign  an  indorsement  of  the  find- 
ing in  favor  of  Goebel,  who  accordingly  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  governor  on  hia  death-bed.  He 
expired  on  P'ebniary  3,  and  the  Democrats  im- 
mediately administered  the  oath  of  office  lo  Mr. 
J,  C.  W.  Beckham,  who  had  run  for  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorship on  the  Goebel  ticket.  For 
several  days  the  talk  of  violence  was  unre- 
strained. The  Democrats  refused  to  recognize 
Taylor  as  governor,  and  of  course  ignored  the 
call  to  meet  on  Repubhcau  territory  in  the  vil 
lage  of  London.  The  Republicans,  in  turn,  re. 
fused  to  recognize  Beckham,  and  both  sides 
sought  redress  in  the  courts.      The  legal  ques. 
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MoQ8  involved  were  complicated.  For  a  time 
Governor  Taylor  seemed  in  great  danger  of  com- 
pletely sacrificing  the  moral  strength  of  his  posi' 
tion  by  relying  upon  mere  force,  whereas  the 
Democrats  were  technically,  at  least,  observing 
the  law  at  every  step.  Botli  sides  gradually  re- 
covered their  normal  sanity.  Governor  Taylor 
allowed  the  Legislature  to  resume  the  work  of 
the  session  in  its  own  proper  place,  and  it  was 
understood  that  he  would  continue  to  act  as 
governor  until  the  courts  had  passed  upon  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  by  wliich  it  was  at- 
tempted to  install  first  Goel>el  and  then  Beckham, 

.  However  objectionable  the  Goebel 
Had  Betttr  election  law  may  be,  it  is  valid  and 
Disarm,  i^inding  until  repealed.  Eevolvera 
and  Winchester  rifles  have  no  place  whatever  in 
American  politics.  Kentucky's  principal  need  is 
disarmament.  The  State  has  been  on  a  war  foot- 
ing ever  since  Daniel  Boone's  time.  In  the 
mountains  they  iise  rifles  and  shotguns,  while  iu 
the  Blue  Grass  and  cities  the  politicians  carry 
revolvers.  Of  the  two  practices,  that  of  the 
mountaineers  is  decidedly  the  more  excusable. 
Kentucky  ought  to  enact  a,  decent  election  law, 
for  very  shame.  We  publish  elsewhere  a  very 
timely  and  interesting  article  about  the  moun- 
taineers of  Kentucky  and  the  Appalachian  region 
from  the  pen  of  President  William  Goodell  Frost, 
of  Berea  CoUege,  Kentucky,  who  knows  them  well. 
Educational  work  like  that  which  he  is  carrying 


on  will  help  to  make  politics  and  neighborhood 
life  less  strenuous  and  bloody  in  the  mountain 
counties.  Kentucky,  meanwhile,  continues  to 
be  an  excellent  State  in  spite  of  its  paroxysmal 
politics  and  homicidal  proclivities,  and  the  aver- 
age citizen  lives  to  as  hale  an  old  age  there  as  in  ■ 
Massachusetts.     The  venerable  Cassius  M.  Clay, 


for 


who   ^ 


of  the  founders  of  Berea 
College  before  the  war,  still 
survives  in  Madison  County, 
in  his  ninetieth  year. 

The  Ha  -  ^^  January 
Pauwifaie  Congress  seemed 
^'""y-  on  the  point  of 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot 
and  delivering  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  project  from  the 
entanglements  of  intrigue 
and  diplomacy  which  have 
so  long  victimized  it.  Com- 
mittees of  both  houses  had 
made  unanimous  reports  fa- 
voring the  prompt  con- 
struction by  the  United 
States  Government,  of  an 
interoceanic  ship  canal  upon 
ground  to  which  our  Gtor- 
emment  was  to  secnie  titfe 
by  cession  from  Nicaragoft 
and  Coeta  Rica.  This  ^an 
treated -the  canal  h  a  part 
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of  the  navigable  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
the  link  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea- 
boards, an  inestimable  addition  to  our  national 
defenses,  and  a  means  of  doubling  the  utility  of 
our  navy.  Overwhelming  nnajorilies,  regardless 
of  party,  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  alike, 
were  prepared  to  give  quick  passage  to  this 
excellent  measure  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hep- 
burn, as  chairman  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Morgan,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  special  committee  on  interoceanic  canals. 
It  was  supposed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  this 
line  of  policy — the  success  of  which  called  for 
prompt  action  and  harmonious  cooiicration,  not 
only  of  both  political  parties,  but  also  especially 
of  all  branches  of  the  Government — had  the  en- 
tire approval  of  President  JIcKinley  and  hia 
Cabinet.  It  would  not  be  easy,  therefore,  to 
overetate  the  bewildered  surprise  of  Congress 
and  the  country  wlien  it  was  announced  that 
Secretary  Hay,  oil  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  Lord  Pauncefote,  on  behalf  of  England,  had 
signed  a  treaty  (he  object  of  which  was  to  put 
the  United  States  under  pledges,  not  only  for 
this  generation,  but  for  all  posterity  to  the  end 
of  time,  that  it  would  not  fortify  its  own  canal 
or  make  use  of  it  in  time  of  war  to  accomplish 
the  very  objecta  that  the  country  had  in  mind 
as  the  reasons  for  constructing  it.  The  Hay' 
Pauncefote  treaty  contemplates  a  canal  at    the 


expense  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  international  commerce,  to  be 
neutralized  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  world.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Hay's  plan  specifically  asks  the  concert 
of  Europe  to  take  political  control  of  a  canAl 
built  by  our  Government, 

Tkt  ciaaion-  ^"^'^  ^^  ^'''^  treaty  should  be  rejected 
Biiwir       by  the  Senate,  its  after  effects  must 

Agnement.  embarrass  the  Hepburn- MoiTzan  proj- 
ect. It  purports  to  be  a  r0\-ision  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  of  IS.jO  ;  and  its  negotiation 
has  meant  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Hay  of  the  unimpaired  validity  of 
an  old  arrangement  which  Mr.  Hay's  predeces- 
sors and  American  statesmen  regardless  of  party 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  agreed  in  pro- 
nouncing obsolete  and  voidable,  and  ' '  not  worth 
the  paper  upon  which  it  was  written."  This 
agreement,  although  in  its  phraseology  it  was 
given  a  perpetually  binding  force,  had  strict  ref- 
erence to  a  state  of  affairs  existing  at  the  time. 
Its  provisions  have  been  habitually  disregarded 
by  the  British  Government  and  treated  as  obso- 
lete by  our  own.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
English  legal  and  official  opinion  tell  us  that  it 
has  been  taken  for  granted  in  England  that  noth- 
ing in  that  old  treaty  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  United  States  constructing  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  when  it  found  itself  ready  to  do  so.  In 
reply  to  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons 
since  the  signing  nf  the  Hay -Pauncefote  treaty, 
the  British  Government  has  said  in  effect  that 
the  provisions  of  the  now  agreement  which  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  ever  fortifying  its 
canal,  and  which  place  it  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  were  not  inserted  by 
demand  of  England,  but  were  express  propo- 
sals of  Mr,  Hay  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
This  seems  mther  difficult  to  believe,  but  it 
has  not  been  contradicted  at  Washington,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware. 

Muat  Europt  AH  modern  international  law  writers 
''VhiZ^t'icv! I'ecognize  the  fact  that  nations  must 
Canal?  and  will,  in  the  interpretation  of  old 
treaties,  look  at  substantial  equities  and  obliga- 
tions rather  than  at  mere  phrases.  The  men  of 
Mr.  Clayton's  time  had  a  right  to  say  to  their 
English  contemporaries  that  the  particular  inter- 
oceanic canal  wliich  everybody  then  expected 
European  'capital  under  private  auspices  would 
be  digging  iudide  of  a  twelvemonth  would  not 
be  regarded  in  this  country  as  necessarily  under 
the  exclusive  political  control  of  the  United 
States.  But  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  now  construct  the  Nicaragua  Canal  with 
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public  money  they  will  inevitably — treaty  or  no 
treaty — use  tliat  canal  in  fumro  times  for  their 
own  purjioaes  of  defense  ami  protection.  The 
law  of  self-preservation  would  be  regarded  as  a 
higher  law  than  a  treaty  negotiated  in  a  short- 
sighted spirit  of  self-renunciation  under  which 
no  quid  pro  qmi  had  been  asked  or  received.  Of 
course  llie  hands  of  the  United  States  will  not 
Stay  tietl.  No  vigorous  and  gi-owing  country 
permits  itself  to  bo  bound  by  perjwtual  treaties. 
It  is  immoral  on  the  face  of  it  for  one  genera- 
tion to  attempt  to  iix  the  jwlicy  of  its  successors. 
A  few  years  ago  the  European  nations  were  con- 
tending that  liecause  of  the  phraseology  of  their 
commercinl  treaties  with  Japan  (which  allowed 
tUem  lo  st'li  their  goods  there  by  payment  of  a 
very  U'W  nitt'of  duiyl.  the  Japanese,  neither  then 
nor'  at  any  time  in  all  the  centuries  to  come, 
woitld  Ik>  ai  liU-rty  to  i-evise  their  own  tariff  and 
lax  imi>oris  to  suit  themselves.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal motives  of  the  war  with  China  was  to  enable 
Japan  to  test  its  ability  lo  use  modern  military 
and  naval  niaehino.^.  in  order  that  its  courage 
might  l>e  eqnul  ti>  a  repudiation  of  the  vexatious 
Euroi^ean  eomnieivial  tn-aties.  Those  treaties 
are  now  a  thing  of  the  [last  :  and  everyUxJy  with 
»  jiarticlo  of  instinct  for  eijuity  knows  that  Japan 


was  abundantly  justified    in   Tesuming  control 
over  its  own  taxation  system. 


Europe 


'"'•«"•"■  The 


on  a  basis  of  tremen- 
nd  navy  organizations, 
.■estern  hemisphere,  on 
the  other  haud,  is  upon  a  peace  basis.  From 
Alaska  to  Patagonia  there  are  no  large  armies. 
We  have  an  effective  navy,  but  a  small  one. 
The  benignant  iiilluence  of  the  United  States 
lias  kept  the  wesleru  hemisphere  free  from  the 
necessity  of  making  warlike  preparation  the 
principal  end  and  object  of  national  life.  Let 
the  rival  armed  camps  of  the  other  hemiaphere 
deal  with  the  alTairs  of  Euriipe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica, anil  let  all  fteaceful  coninieree  have  access 
to  the  Nicaragua  L'anal  on  reasonable  terms  ;  but 
let  America  not  have  to  ask  the  coifsent  of  any- 
body in  Europe  if  it  should  ever  find  that  its  taak 
of  ^safeguarding  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
western  hemisphere  would  lie  more  effectively 
served  by  fortifying  its  own  interoceanic  cana'.. 
(.>iir  -State  Department  has  tried  to  lay  one  old 
ghost  by  an  ari-angeuient  which  means  a  hundred 
new  ghosts  for  subsequent  Secretariea  of  State. 
In  short,  if  our  Nicaragua  Canal  project  was  dat- 
lined   to  be    plagueil   with    treaties  mad*    tut 
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'  momentaiy    emergencies,   but    molded    in  the 

foria  of  perpelufil  obligations,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  kept  the  old  familiar 
Clayton -Bui  we  r  treaty.  But  why  should  we 
have  kept  even  that  ? 

TUt  etnici  ■^^^"  '"^  ^^^  matter  of  a  proniiaaory 
ef  OM  Dote  between  individuals  the  law  at- 
Traaiita.  t(^c}|eB  i,jgii  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  there  has  been  '  ■  value  re- 
ceived." In  other  words,  the  law  cares  less  for 
the  written  words  which  constitute  a  promise 
than  for  the  substantial  obligation  that  lies  be- 
hind the  promise.  Back  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  thei'e  does  not  linger  the  slightest  vestige 
of  any  substantial  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to 
the  duty  of  rendering  a  quid  ]>ro  quo.  Where 
nothing  has  been  received  there  is  notliing  to  pay. 
-John  Stuart  Mill  and  numerous  other  writers  on 
the  equity  of  such  treaties  have  made  it  ]>erfectly 
plain  that  where  a  convention  has  been  signed' 
that  is  temporary  in  its  very  nature,  yet  is  given 
the  form  of  perpetuity  in  its  phrasing,  it  will  of 
necessity  be  abrogated  when  the  temporary  cir- 
cumstances have  been  outlived  and  new  condi- 
tions render  it  desirable  to  deal  freely  with  a 
given  situation.  A  simple  and  honest  way  to 
deal  with  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  to  inform 
England  that  the  people  and  the  public  men  of 
tlie  United  States  have  long  considered  it  morally 
and  practically  a  dead  letter,  and  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  us  to  have  England's  formal  con- 
sent to  its  abrogation.  Since  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  treaty  that  is  of  real  value  and 
importance  to  England,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  accept  our  view  of  ,the 


matter,  especially  as  this  is  precisely  what  the 
best-informed  English  newspaftera  have  been  ad- 
vising him  to  do. 

Oiphmaen  There  ia  not  a  trace  of  unfriendliness 
shoain  Httut  toward  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Eistaiun.  empire  in  the  proposals  for  an  Ameri- 
can canal  under  the  contiol  of  our  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  greatly  to  England's  inter- 
est to  have  the  canal  built  promptly  and  to  have  us 
own  and  control  it.  It  would  scarcely  seem  as  if 
there  could  have  been  any  reason  for  protracted 
negotiations  with  England  on  such  a  subject  ds 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  But  tliere  was  one 
field  in  which  this  administration  ought  to  have 
been  working  with  the  utmost  concentration  of 
diplomatic  energy  and  intelligence.  That  field  is 
Central  America.  It  ought  to  have  l>eon  easy 
enough  to  convince  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  if 
the  right  efforts  had  been  made,  that  in  no  other 
way  could  they  so  certainly  assure  their  prosperity 
and  gafety  as  in  granting  an  out-and-out  cession 
of  a  strip  of  territory  for  canal  purposes  over 
which  we  should  exercise  sovereignty  in  as  com- 
plete a  sense  as  over  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 
Having  gained  this  point  we  should  have  been 
able,  undoubtedly,  to  give  En(rlajKl  assurances 
that  would  have  made  her  heartily  ready  to  waive 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  lend  her  moral 
encourage) rient  to  our  execution  of  a  project  that 
was  bound  to  affect  her  interests  favorably. 

_.   ,        The  only  justification  for  any  annex- 
.    THe  Keg  ^ .  J  , .       .     ■' 

(o  Our  Futurt  atiou  policy  whatever  lies  in  carrying 
Denehpmi-t.  jj  ^^  ^j|y  j^qj^j  ^f  ^^  rounded  and  log- 
ical completion.  The  McKinley  administration 
may  perchance  feel  that  it  has  already  brought 
about  as  much  annexation  as  it  desires  and  a 
good  deal  more  than  it  had  anticipated.  But  that 
ia  no  reason  why  tlie  administration  should  pro- 
pose to  block  the  progress  of  American  annex- 
ation for  a  hundred  yeai's  to  come.  George 
Washington  did  not  sign  a  [Hjrpetual  treaty  with 
'all  European  nations  that  this  country  would 
never  under  any  circumstances  enlarge  its  domain 
by  purciiasing  the  Louisiana  country.  Mr. 
Webster,  when  lie  arranged  the  nortliwestern 
boundary  line,  did  not  gratuitously  pledge  the 
United  States  never  to  purchase  Russian  America. 
The  one  thing  that  we  really  need  in  the  line  of 
annexation  is  a  strip  of  Central  America  ;  and 
why  in  the  world  should  this  administration  em- 
barrass future  administrations  by  making  it  im- 
possible for  us  ever  to  exercise  sovereignty  in 
the  one  spot  that  we  need  and  that  it  is  eminently 
appropriate  we  should  possess  7  The  country 
will  at  least  insist  upon  knowing  what  is  meant 
by  this  new  move  and  what  lies  behind  it  before 
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running  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  most  vital 
point  in  American  policy  by  a  blind  acceptance 
of  a  treaty  wholly  different  in  its  character  from 
anything  that  either  England  or  America  had 
asked  for,  expected,  or  desired. 

The  Canal,  In  any  case,  tlie  opponents  of  an 
^{nSefin^eiu'  i^^^^roceanic  canal — who  have  been 
Delayed,  playing  tlie  Panama  scheme  off  against 
the  Nicaragua  proposal  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of 
delay — are  naturally  elated  by  the  new  and  un- 
expected reenforcement  they  have  received. 
Nobody  can  think  it  strange  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  other  transcontinental  railroads  should 
look  with  hostile  eyes  upon  any  ship  canal  what- 
ever. They  are  building  up  an  ever- increasing 
through  business  with  the  Orient,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  they  believe  would  desert  them  as 
soon  as  an  all- water  route  for  steamships  should 
enter  into  competition.  They  have  been  far  less 
apprehensive  of  the  success  of  private  canal  com- 
panies than  of  the  plan  of  direct  construction  by 
the  United  States  Government ;  and  they  have 
perceived,  especially  since  the  war  with  Spain 
and  the  accession  of  new  territory,  that  the  po- 
litical and  naval  argument  was  appealing  much 
more  strongly  than  the  commercial  argument  in 
favor  of  a  canal.  But — now  that  Mr.  Hav's 
new  treaty  at  a  stroke  eliminates  the  political  and 
naval  advantages  that  were  to  accrue  to  us  from 
the  construction  of  the  canal  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  and  carefully 
deprives  Americans  of  any  superior  advantages 
of  any  kind — the  question  arises  most  forcibly, 
Why  should  the  United  States  Government 
spend  American  money  to  dig  a  canal  on  alien 
soil  over  which  it  is  pledged  never  to  acquire  or 
exercise  sovereignty,  in  wliich  its  own  warships 
are  to  have  no  advantage  over  those  of  an 
enemy,  and  through  which  American  merchant 
ships  are  forever  denied  any  better  terras  than 
those  of  all  other  countries  ? 


Whif 


This  plan  puts  the  United  States  sim- 
8peni  Public  ply  in  the  position  of  a  private  capital- 
Money  ?  ^^^  going  abroad  to  invest  money  in  a 
purely  commercial  undertaking.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  some  good  reason  why  our  Govern- 
ment should  ))uild  tlie  canal,  even  on  this  basis. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  project  ought 
to  be  abandoned  or  turned  over  to  that  great 
modern  power,  International  Capital,  which — 
whether  localized  in  New  York,  London,  Paris, 
Frankfort,  or  Berlin — knows  absolutely  no  allegi- 
ance to  any  government.  But  the  more  ordi- 
nary dictates  of  prudence  would  seem  to  favor 
the  comparatively  conservative  idea  that  the 
United   States  should  buy  up  the  railroad  and 


telegraph  lines  which  lie  within  its  own  sovereign 
dominions,  rather  than  embark  periiaps  $200,- 
000,000  of  our  public  money  in  an  enterprise 
which  we  carefully  invite  Europe  in  advance  to 
guarantee  that  we  shall  never  in  the  dire  emer- 
gency of  war  be  permitted  to  use  for  our  own 
benefit.  This  is  the  only  practical  meaning  that 
the  so-called  "neutralization'-  of  the  canal  can 
have.  Mr.  Hay's  treaty  proposes  that  it  shall  be 
the  absolute  property  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  if  in  war-time  we  should  choose  to  fortify  our 
own  Government's  property  or  to  exclude  our 
enemy's  ships  from  its  use,  we  should  have  made 
it  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  all  the  world 
to  take  up  arms  against  us.  This  is  why,  in 
our  opinion,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  will,  if 
ratified,  tend  to  war  rather  than  peace.  It  gives 
Europe  a  control  that  America  should  keep.  It 
would  compel  us  to  build  a  navy  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  we  should  otherwise  need.  If  we  were 
to  become  a  party  to  the  international  compact 
that  controls  the  Suez  Canal,  Europe  would  still 
control  in  fact,  for  this  country  would  be  in  a 
minority  of  one.  In  like  manner,  if  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  plan  is  adopted,  we  shall  have  put 
ourselves  in  exactly  that  same  minority  of  one  in 
the  control  of  a  Nicaragua  canal  built  for  Europe 
at  our  expense  and  risk. 

D   J  *u   x  ^  Iii  order  that  our  readers  may  find  it 

Read  the  Text  .11.1*^1 

of  the  convenient  to  ludge  for  themselves, 
ireaztesi  ^^  print  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  the  full  text  of  this  new  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  and  also  in  the  same  connec- 
tion reproduce  the  text  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer 
treaty,  which  so  many  people  have  discussed  and 
which  so  few  people  liave  read.  The  two  docu- 
ments, of  course,  need  to  be  consulted  together. 
The  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty,  as  a  careful  reading 
of  it  will  show,  was  framed  on  the  supposition 
that  a  canal  was  at  once  to  be  built,  and  on  the 
theory  that  the  treaty  was  not  to  be  a  dual,  but 
an  international  compact,  through  the  adherence 
of  other  governments,  which  were  to  be  invited 
at  once  to  become  parties  to  it.  But  the  agree- 
ment to  urge  participation  upon  other  powers 
seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out ;  so 
that  England  and  America  remained  the  only 
signatories.  Circumstances  are  so  different  now, 
however,  that  under  Article  III.  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  it  is  not  easy  t"o  see  why 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  all  the 
other  commercial  and  naval  powers  should  not 
make  haste  to  give  in  their  adherence.  If  they 
had  availed  tiiemselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  1850,  the  question  of  abroga 
tion  would  have  to  be  discussed  not  merely  with 
England,    but  with   a  group  of  powers  whose 
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policies — secretly,  if  not  openly — are  hostile  to 
England  and  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 
Is  the  present  a  felicitous  moment  for  reopening 
the  invitation  to  the  world  that  was  contained  in 
Article  VI.  of  the  Clayton  -  Bui  Wer  treaty — <<to 
the  end,"  as  that  document  puts  it,  **that  all 
other  states  may  share  in  the  honor  and  advan- 
tage of  having  contributed  to  a  work  of  such 
general  interest  and  importance  as  the  canal 
herein  contemplated  "  ?     Emphatically,  it  is  not. 

The  Prelude  It  will  naturally  be  asked,  "Why 
^Amencan  should  this  Ilay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
Alliance,  which  in  form  puts  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  under  the  same  control  as  the  Suez  Canal, 
be  particularly  acceptable  to  Lord  Salisbury  ? 
The  question  is  susceptible  of  a  complete  answer. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  British  Government  so 
much  desires  as  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  Having  bought  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  virtually  owns  that  enterprise, 
using  the  word  ownership  in  its  commercial  sense. 
But  the  well-known  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  Suez  undertaking,  which  we  need 
not  recapitulate,  had  brought  about  political 
neutralization  under  the  joint  guarantee  of  nine 
European  powers.  England  really  controls  the 
canal,  however,  by  virtue  (1)  of  maintaining  a 
navy  incomparably  stronger  than  any  that  could 
be  combined  against  her  and  (2)  by  her  fortified 
possession  of  tlie  outer  entrances  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Seas  and  her  other  strongholds 
on  the  Suez  route  to  India.  Now,  if  the  United 
States  Government  should  become,  the  private 
owner  of  a  Nicaragua  canal  politically  neutral- 
ized under  European  guarantees,  our  nominal 
position  would  be  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of 
England  at  Suez.  But  our  real  position  would 
be  wholly  different.  Lacking  a  large  navy  and 
lacking  strategical  positions  commanding  the 
approaches,  our  only  chance  of  keeping  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  open  against  an  unfriendly  European 
coalition  would  lie  in  the  good  oflBces  and  friendly 
protection  of  the  British  navy.  Lord  Rosebery, 
on  February  15,  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  as  recently  as  December  the  British  Govern- 
ment '*made  vigorous  overtures  to  two  great 
powers — Germany  and  the  United  States — for 
an  alliance,  but  these  overtures  were  not  received 
with  such  cordiality  as  to  encourage  the  govern- 
ment to  pursue  them."  Lord  Rosebery  is  too 
responsible  a  statesman  to  have  made  this  asser- 


tion without  knowing  it  to  be  true.  It  may  be 
said  with  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration that  the  adoption  of  the  Hay-Pauucefote 
treaty  must  mean  either  the  abandonment  of  a 
Nicaragua  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  else  an  eventual 
alliance  between  England  and  this  Country, 
There  are  those  in  America  as  well  as  in  England 
who  desire  such  an  alliance  ;  but  if  it  is  to  come 
we,  for  our  part,  should  prefer  to  find  other 
reasons  than  our  open  need  of  invoking  the  aid 
of  England's  sea  power  to  help  us  maintain  the 
general  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

,   a   /     *  All  this,  we  need  not  tell  our  regular 

/n  Praise  of  ,         »  .  •,,        •  .   .^     P^ 

Our  State    readers,  is  written  m  no  spirit  of  hos- 
Department.  ^-j.^^  ^^  England,  and  much  less  in  a 

spirit  of  opposition  to  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington. The  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  Sec- 
retary Hay  is  reflected  in  the  character  sketch  of 
that  accomplished  and  able  Cabinet  minister  pub- 
lished by  us  only  two  months  ago,  and  also  in 
the  praise  accorded  Mr.  Hay  in  these  pages  last 
month  for  his  magnificent  achievement  in  se- 
curing for  us  the  **open  door"  in  China.  This 
alone — even  if  he  had  not  also  brilliantly  solved 
the  Samoan  complication  and  held  the  portfolio 
of  State  at  a  time  when  a  great  number  of  other 
questions  belonging  to  our  foreign  relations  were 
finding  sound  solutions  under  his  direction — 
would  assuredly  place  him  permanently  in  the 
rank  of  our  great  Secretaries  of  State.  He  is 
entitled  to  confidence  and  admiration,  and  we 
heartily  accord  both.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
ignoble  about  this  last  treaty  of  his  ;  and  if  the 
world  were  a  hundred  years  nearer  the  wished - 
for  period  of  disarmament  and  perpetual  peace, 
the  treaty  would  be  as  safe  in  practice  as  it  is 
fine  and  magnanimous  in  theory.  It  simply  be- 
longs, in  our  opinion,  to  that  good  time  coming ' 
when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  have  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  when  the  federation  of  man  will 
have  guaranteed  not  merely  the  free,  equal,  and 
peaceful  use  of  all  ship  canals,  but  will  also  have 
dismantled  the  Gibraltars,  abolished  such  heart- 
rending brutalities  as  the  South  African  War, 
and  forever  removed  the  sad  necessity  of  such  a 
use  of  modern  inventive  genius  as  was  displayed 
in  the  floating  mechanisms  that  wrought  the  de- 
struction in  1898  of  the  two  Spanish  fleets. 
That  good  time  will  surely  come  ;  but  meanwhile 
America  had  better  take  charge  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  and  annex  the  needed  territory. 
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PROCEEDINGS   IN 

January  20. — Majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
committee  to  investigate  tbe  claims  o(  Brigliaiii  H. 
Koberts  (Dem.)  to  a  seat  in  tbe  House  aa  a  Bepresento- 
tlve  from  Utah  are  presented. 

January  23. — Majority  and  minority  reports  are  pre- 
sented by  tbe  Senate  Com  mi  tt«e  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions in  tbe  case  of  Matthew  S.  Quay  (Rsp.,  Pa.). ..  .The 
House  heiiins  debate  on  the  case  of  Brigham  H.  Koberts 
(Dem.,  Utali). 

January  34. — The  Senate  adopts  the  resolution  or  Mr, 
Fettigrew  (Sil.  Hep.,  S.  D.)  calling  for  information 
About  tbe  treaty  with  the  Sullanof  Sulu  —  The  House 
continues  debate  on  tbe  Boberts  case. 

January  25.— The  Senate  pn.fsea  an  urgent  deficiency 

appropriation    bill    carrying    about   tll,0(K).000 The 

House,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  "^44,  defeats  tbe  proposition  to 
neat  and  then  expel' Brigham  H.  Rolwrtsasa  R«present- 
Btlve  from  Utah  and  adopts  tbe  resolution  Tor  exclu- 
sion by  a  vote  of  268  to  50.  tbe  final  vote  in  the  affirmative 
consisting  of  Ifte  Kepulilicans,  91  Democrats,  4  Populists, 
and  1  Silverit«. 

January  St.— The  Senate  discusses  the  alleged  recognl- 


bill. 

Febmary  3.— Tbe  Senate  considers  the  Hague  peace 

treaty  and  the  extradition  treaty  with  Argentina 

Tbe  House  passes  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  Cuban  ship- 
ping. 

February  3.— The  House  passes  the  Indian  approprio- 
Uoa  biU. 

February  5.— The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  ratlflea 
tbe  Hague  treaty  and  tbe  Argentine  extradition  treaty. 

February  6.^An  agreement  Is  reached  in  the  Senat« 
by  which  tbe  currency  bill  la  to  have  precedence  over 
everything  except  routine  business — The  House  de- 
bates tbe  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill. 

February  7.— Tbe  House  passes  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  appropriation  bill. 

February  8. — The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pr»- 
sentiS  to  the  House  three  reports  on  tbe  Puerto  Rlcan 
tariff  bill. 

February  9.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Jones  (Dem.,  Ark.) 
introduces  a  free-silver  substitule  for  the  currency  bill. 

February  12.— The  House  passes  a  bill  extending  the 
bonding  privilege  to  goods  ia  transit  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
United  States. 

February  14,— In  the  Senate  a  blraetallist  amendment 
to  the  currency  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Chandler  (Kep.,  N. 

H.)  is  defeated  ;  general  debate  on  the  bill  is  closed 

The  House  considers  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill. 

Februarj'  15.— Tbe  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  29,  passes 
the  substitute  tor  tbe  House  currency  bill,  amended  in 
favor  of  international  bimetallism  and  to  provide  for 
national  banks  with  fli5,000  capital  in  towns  of  not  more 
tbon  4,000  inhabitants. 

February  16,— The  Senate  begins  consideration  of  tbe 

bill  for  the  government  of  Hawaii The_  House,  Id 

committee  of  the  whole,  strikes  out  tbe  provision  for 
tbe  Civil  Service  Commis-iion  from  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

February  17.— The  House  passes  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  having  restored 
the  provision  for  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

January  35.- Governor  Roosevelt  submits  to  tbe  New 
York  Legislature  tbe  report  of  the  special  canal  com- 
mission recommending  tbe  expenditure  of  160,000,000 
on  a  barge  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 

January  27. — Tbe  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  hears  arguments  in  the  con- 
test over  the  seat  of  Senator  Scott  (Bep,,  W.  Va.). 

January  29.— Secretary  Gage  replies  to  a  resolution 
of  the  United  States  Senate  inquiringaetohis  relations 

with  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York Governor 

Roosevelt  nomhiatea  Francis  Hendricks  as  New  York 
State  superintendent  of  insurance,  to  succeed  Iionis  F, 
Payn. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EI^ENTS. 


Januar<r  30.— State  Senator  William  Goebel,  Demo- 
cratic coDt«NtaDt  for  the  Kentucky  governorship,  Ib 
8liDt  and  mortoUy  wounded  at  Frank/art :  Governor 
Taylor  issues  a  proclamation  adjourning  tlie  Legislature 
to  meet  at  London,  Laurel  County,  on  February  6. 

January  31.— The  oath  of  ofBce  as  Kovernor  of  Ken- 
tucky in  adniinlMtered  to  Senator  Goebel  on  his  death- 
betl  and  also  to  J,  C.  W.  Beckham,  Democratic  contest- 
ant lor  the  lieutenant-governorship  ;  Stale  troops  pre- 
vent the  wtsembling  of  the  Legislature  in  Frankfort- 
February  2. — Republican  members  of  the  California 
legislature  (in  special  session)  nominate  Thomas  K. 
IJjird  for  United  States  Senat-or. 

February  8.— The  Keotucky  courts  grant  an  injunc- 
tion restraini[ig  Governor  Taylor  from  exercising  the 
functions  of  his  office. 

February    H. — The     California     Legislature     electa 

Ttiomas    R.   Bard   {Rep.)   United    States    Senator 

President  McKinley  appoints  Judge  Willlum  H.  Taft 
heail  of  a  new  Philippine  commission  to  establish  civil 
government  in  the  archipelago. 

February  S. — An  atteudance  of  100,0D0  children  is  re- 
ported in  the  public  schools  opened  in  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

February  10.— Governor  Taylor  recalls  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  to  the  capital  and  orders  the  troops  home. 

February  17. — Chairmaa  Hepburn,  of  the  House  Com 
mltt«e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  makes 
public  his  report  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  ' 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

January  20. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  the  gov- 
ernment's estimates  after  debate. 

January  34. — A  conference  of  the  Austrnllun  premiers 
begins  its  session  at  Sydney  —  The  Austro-Hungarian 
ministry  appoints  a  special  conmissiou  on  the  mining 
strike, 

January  25. — The  Emperor  of  China  nominates  his 
successor  in  the  person  of  a  boy  of  nine,  son  of  Prince 
Tuan. 

January  28.— The  Dowager  Empress  dismisses  Lung 
L«,  chief  of  the  Chinese  forces,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed disapproval  of  the  coup  tVttat. 

January  2T, — The  Finnish  Diet  is  opened  with  the 
reading  of  the  Czar's  speech  from  the  throne, 

January  28.— The  elections  to  the  French  Senate  re- 
sult In  the  choice  of  61  Re|)Ublicnns,  fi  Liberal  Repub- 
licans, 18  Radicals,  T  Socialists,  4  ^foDHrcbists,  and  3 
Xalionallht^ ;  the  composition  of  the  Senate  remains 
essentially  unchanged. 

January  SO. — The  British  Parliament  is  opened  with 
the  reailing  of  the  Queen's  speech. 

February  S. — Four  Brazilian  naval  ofticers  and  several 
marines  are  arrested  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  attempting 
to  Incite  a  monarchist  demonstration. 

February  5.— Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  addresses  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  reply  to  criticisms  of  the  government's 
course  in  South  Africa,.,. M,  Falli&res  is  reelected 
president  of  the  French  Senate  by  a  large  majority. 

February  0. — The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  352  to  139,  rejects  an  amendment  to  the  Queen's 
speech  censuring  the  government- 
February  T,— A  Mexican  plebiscite  is  nearly  nnani- 
moua  for  the  rejection  of  President  Diaz, 
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February  10. — Archduke  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Aus- 
trian throne,  renounces  his  claim  to  the  succession  and 
marries  Countess  Chotek. 

February  12. — In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  (t 
bill  is  introduced  by  the  ministry  providing  for  the  pun- 
ishment by  Imprisonment  of  ministers  of  religion  who 
publicly  attack  officials.  ...In  the  British  House  of 
Commons  George  Wyndham,  parliamentary  secretary 
of  the  War  Office,  makes  a  statement  regarding  war 
preparations. 

February  ]3.—The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  dis- 
cusses the  Martinique  mining  strikes. 

February  IS. — The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  S3B  to  84,  adopts  the  government's  military 
scheuie :  in  the  House  of  Lords  I-ord  Rosebery  attacks 
the  government's  proposals  on  the  ground  of  Inade- 
quacy ;  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdotvne 

February  16. — The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  213  to  3d,  passes  the  supplementary  army  esti- 
mates of  £13,000,000. 

February  17.— Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren  Is  elected  to 
the  British  Parliament  for  the  Newark  division  of  Not- 
tinghamshire. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

January  34.— The  commercial  and  navigation  treaty 
between  Germany  and  Uruguay  is  ratitieil  at  Berlin. 

January  29. — The  Stat*-  Department  at  Washington 
orders  an  in\e»tigation  of  the  report  that  six  Americana 
have  lieen  shot  in  Mexico. 

January  3U.— Russia,  through  the  I.iOau  Bank  of 
Persia,  guarantees  a  loan  of  22,500,000  rubles  (til, 475,000} 
to  the  Persian  Government. 

February  1. — A  joint  note  to  the  Chinese  Government 
from  the  American,  British,  Italian.  French,  and  Ger- 
man ministers  at  Pekiu  demands  protection  lor  all  mis- 
sionaries in  China. 

February  5. — A  convention  amending  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
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Britain  is  signed  at  WashtngtOQ  by  Secretary  Hay  and 
Ambassndor  Pauucelote.    (Shb  pageSSS.) 

February  B.—Adelbert  S.  Hay,  United  States  consul 
at  Pretoria,  presents  his  credentials  to  the  goverDtuent 
of  the  South  African  Republic. 

February  8. — A  reciprocity  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy  under  Hae  Dlngley  act  is  signed 
at  Washington  by  CommlHiilbneT  l£assoa  and  Ambao- 
sador  Pava.  .  .  ^ 

February  Vi. — President  UcKinley  nominates  com- 
missioners to  tlie  PariH  exposition. 

February  la— Hearings  on  the  reslpiwlty  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France  are  closed  at  Paris. 

February  H,— B^X'onsul  Macrum  makes  public  his 
reasons  for  leaving  his  post  as  the  representative  of 
American  interests  in  Pretoria. 

February  15.— It  Is  announced  that  Rabah,  the  princi- 
pal chieftain  of  the  Central  Soudan,  has  been  defeated  in 
battle  by  a  French  expedition. 

February  IB.— Ratifications  o(  the  new  Samoan  treaty 
are  exchanged  simultaneouBly  in  Washington,  London, 
and  Berlin. 

THE  WAR   IN  aOUTK   AFRICA. 

January  30.— In  the  BritiHh  advance  on'Ladysmlth 
Sir  Charles  Warren  moves  to  the  attack  of  Spion  Kop  ; 
General  Clery  flgbtH  a  thirteen  hours'  battle,  suffering 
slight  casualties. 

January  2S.— Fighting  continues  in  the  vicinity  of 
Splon  Kop,  all  of  General  Warren's  forces  being 
brought  into  action. 


(Commnnding  the  Sixth  Division.) 

January  33.- A  storming  party  of  General  Warren's 
men  captures  Spion  Kop  by  a  night  attack ;  General 
Woodgate  is  dangerously  nc)uncled. 

January  34. —The  British  force  holds  Spion  Kop,  but 
(n)fl«rs  severely  from  the  Boer  shell  Ure, 


January  ffiJ.— The  British  troops  withdraw  from  Splon 
Kop,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  20U  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing;  the  Boer  loss  is  53  killed  and  130  woundeil. 

January  27.- AH  of  General  BiiUer's  force  Is  with- 
drawn to  the  south  side  of  the  Tugela  Kiver. 


February  5. — General  Butler's  troops  recross  the  Tu- 

gelaat  two  points. 

February  B.— Being  unable  to  make  headway  against 
a  strong  Boer  position  at  Voalkrnntz.  General  Buller'a 
troops  retire  acmm  the  Tngela,  and  the  third  attempt  to 
relieve  liadysmith  ends  in  failure, 

February  13. — The  British  troops  under  General  Wood 
seize  Zoutpan's  Drift ;  the  Boern  make  successful  at- 
tacks on  the  British  lines  near  Renslrerg Lord  Rob- 
erts' invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State  begins  at  a  drift 
ou  the  Riet  Rirer. 

February  13.— General  French,  with  a  cavalry  bri- 
gade, advances  to  Modder  River,  capturing  five  Boer 
laagers. 

February  14.— General  Buller  begins  his  fourth  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  Lodysniith. 

February  15. — Genersl  French,  with  his  cavalry, 
reaches  Ktmlierley;  the  Boer  troops  under  General 
Cronje  abaoilon  their  trenches  at  Magersfontein  and 
retreat  eastward  toward  Bloenifontein  ;  the  British  fall 
back  from  Rensberg  to  Arundel ;  Lord  Roberts  occupies 
Jakobsdal. 

FebruHry  IB. — General  Brabant's  horse  force  the 
Boers  from  a  strong  position  at  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony. 

Febrnary  IT.— General  Kelly-Kenny  continues  the 
pursuit  of  the  Boers  in  the  direction  of  Bloemfontoln. 

February  18,— General  Bnller  takes  several  Boer 
camps  northea.it  of  ('hieveley. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

January  30. — As  the  result  of  a  fire  started  In  the 
Asiatic  quarter  of  Honolulu  as  a  measnn  against' the 
butKinic  plague,  the  whole  Chinese  quarter,  covering 
13  blocks,  is  burned  to  the  ground,  and  -1,600  persons 
are  made  homeless. 

January  36,— The  carpenters  employed  on  the  Paris 
exposition  strike  for  higher  wages. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


January  30.— M.  Zola  is  HcquitMd  in  the  libel  action 
brought  Hgainsthim  by  the  editor  of  the  Petit  Journal, 
who  accused  M.  Zola  of  Forgery  in  the  defense  of  his 
fSither's  memory. 

January  81.— The  census  taken  by  tlie  United  States 
Government  shows  the  present  population  of  Cuba  to 
be  l,5T3,&10and  of  Puerto  Kico  y5T,fiI9. 


February  U.— The  plague  at  Honolulu  is  tielieved  to 
be  well  under  control ;  the  deaths  to  dat«  numijer  46 ; 
about  10,000  gierttons  are  isolated  hy  the  quarantine  ;  10 
blocks  of  buildings  outside  of  Chinatown  have  been 
burned, 

Febru.iry  3.— The  temperature  at  Buenos  Ayres  Is 
130"  In  the  shade :  102  cases  of  sunstroke  are  officially 
reported,  of  which  93  are  fatal. 

February  4. — A  (ire  in  the  business  portion  of  5L 
Louis  destroys  property  to  the  amount  o(  $2,000,000. 

February  5. — Filipino  insurgents  estimated  to  num- 
ber 5,<XX)  attack  the  American  garrison  at  Daroga,  in 
the  province  of  Albay,  Luzon  ;  they  are  repulsed  after 
they  have  burned  much  of  the  town, 

February  8.— The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  opens  in  Wash- 

Febrnary  10, — Seven  thousand  workmen  employed  on 
Chicago  liiiildings  refuse  to  work  on  Saturday  af[«i^ 

noon Roland  B.  Molineux,  accused  of  the  killing  of 

Mrs,  Katharine  J.  Adams  by  a  poison  package  sent  to 
Harry  Cornish.  Is  convicted  of  murder  in  the  tlrst  de- 
gree in  New  Tork  City. 

February  13. — Viceroy  Curzou  states  that  those  now 

receiving  famine  relief  in  India  number  8,T84,000 An 

"anti-tmst"  conference  is  held  In  Chicago. 

Febmary  16.— An  expedition  under  Generals  Bates 
and  Bell  leaves  Manila  to  drive  the  instirgents  out  of 
the  province  of  Camarlnes.  Luzon, 

Febmary  17,— SiT  hundred  Finlandera  sail  from 
Ijlverpool  for  Canada,  making  about  8,000  who  have 
emigrated  in  the  pant  sin  months. 


OBITUARY. 

January  20.— John  Kuskin,  81,    (See  page  289,) 

January  21.- Richard  IJoddridge  Blackmore,  author 
of  "  Lorna  Doone,"  75, . ,  ,The  Duke  of  Teck,  68. . .  .Prof. 
D,  F-  Hughes,  the  electrician,  69, .,,Rev.  J.  Henry 
Sharpe,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Presbyterian   clergyman,  66. 

January  22.— Ex-United  States  Senator  John  P. 
Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  73 Theodore  Bacon,  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  66, 

January  23.— Prof.  Henry  Allen  Hazeu,  one  of  the 
chief  forecasters  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
51 Gen.  Thaddeus  H,  Stanfon,  U,  S.  A,,  65. 

January  25. —Dowager  Uuchess  Frederick  of  Schle»- 
wig-Holsteln,  mother  of  the  German  Empress,  fb. 

January  26.— Mrs.  Mary  Elodie  Gruber,  one  of  the 
oldest  re.'iidents  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  St.  Louis. 

January  28.— James  Watson  Gerard,  author  of  legal 

works,  T8 Maj.  Thomas  A.  Brauder,  a  well-ki^wn 

ex-Confederate  officer  of  Virginia,  60. 

January  29,— Prof,  Charles  Francis  Dunbar,  of  Har- 
vard University,  TO.,,.Hev,  William  W.  Eddy,  D.D., 
for  many  years  a  missionary  In  Syria,  T4. 

January  31.— General  Correa,  formerly  Spanish  min- 
ister of  war — The  Marquis  of   Queensberry,   55 

Albert  Elmherly  Fulton,  Baltimore  journalist,  64, 

February  I.— Cardinal  Vicar  D,   M.  JacobinI,  63 

Mrs,  Kinsey  Thomas,  a  well-known  Maryland  woman. 

February  2,— Mrs.  Annie  Willemeyer.  who  became 
famous  as  an  army  nurse  in  the  Civil  War,  73....  Wil- 
liam Staidey  Haseltine.  the  artist,  65, 

February  3.— William  Goebel,  contestant  for  the  gov- 

ernorslilp  of    Kentucky,   44 Kx-Postrnaster-General 

David   McKendree   Key,   70 Sir   Thomas   Grainger 

Stewart,  the  noted  Scotch  physician,  tt2 Gen. William 

Woods  Averell,  a  conspicuous  Union  cavalry  leader 
in  the  Civil  War,  67, 

February  4.— .foseph  I,ynian  Partridge,  of  Brooklyn, 
N,  Y.,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Williams  College,  96. 

February  5,— William  Henry  Gilder,  the  arctic  ex- 
plorer, 63 Rev,  Edward  Grilfin  Porter,  D.D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Genealogical  Society,  62. 

February  6.— Rev.  John  Kennedy,  a  leading  English 
Nonconformist,  S7, 

February  7.— Charles  Fraugoia  Felu,  the  armless 
Belgian  painter,  70, 

February  8, — Dr,  George  W.  Smith,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Colgate  University,   38 Beriah  Brown,  (or 

half  a  century  engaged  in  newspaper  work  on  the 
Paeidc  coast,  80. 

February  9.— Col,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  the  veteran 
Indiana  politician,  90, 

February  10,— Kev,  William   Henry  Green,   D.D.,  of 

February  13,- Ex-Gov,  Henry  Horatio  Wells,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 77 Ur,  Edward  L.  Holmes,  former  president  of 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  72. 

February  17.— Judge  Richard  A,  Buckuer,  of  Ken- 
tucky, 87. 

February  18.— Miss  Sarah  Porter,  head  of  the  famous 
school  for  girls  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  86. 


KENTCCKV.— From  the  World  (New  York). 

SOME    POLITICAL   CARTOONS    OF  THE   MONTH. 


Cockhan:  "Cast  off  free  ellver  and  I  will  rapport  and 

L'HT  i)¥  APPEAi.  HOLDS  A  SHORT         )jT.  Bkvan  ;  "  Nny.  HajT,  BoQrke,  my  boy—tlw  laopsrd  OMi- 
—From  the  ChronldfiChlc^o).         not  chanse  Its  spoto."- From  the  ZVIbiuM  (N«w Tack). 


SOME  POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Aunty  Deuocracv:  "See.  Mr.  Brys"-  1  b 

tvro  ot  the  dear  little  FillplnnB  t«  Bee  yon." 

BRTANt  "Ican'tBee  'em.  aunty— I  can't  see  '■ 
busy  writing  this  reeolutloD  of  ay m path;- for  the  poor.dt 
trodden  patriots  ". 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


From  the  Accord  (Chicago). 


From  the  Boole  (Brooklyn). 
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(This  may  bi>  ih. 


son  (i>r  the  approaching 
Qeueral  Olia-tit  Ifnst  a  Wunblneton  dlapHtib  aaj-BtlutlthB 
Kcneral  is  i-omiiit;  back  to  Ihese  Slates.) 

From  the  Chronicle  (Chicago). 


Hat:  "Mplaii:" 

Pacncefote:  ■■Ell?    Wlial'stbat?" 

McKiNLEV :  ■'  yiv  noble  lutl     ' 

PAUNCsroTE :    "Now.   whftt   do   >-ou  wantf    Another 

McKlHLtT :  ■■  Me  Ind.  pleas*  deliver  our  consnra  Irllera 
after  you  read  them." 
PavkCeeote:    'Oh:     Certainly,   my  good    feUoir,   cer- 

lalnlj- : "— From  tlie  J.nirnai  iSew  York). 


The  onhHppy  sUuatlnn  of  Secretary  (lafte.  who  Is  said  1 1 
be  ileatlned  to  follow  Gen.  AIk-t  Into  retirement  as  areault 
of  hla  dealings  wllb  a  certain  Xew  York  bank. 

?rom  the  TeiUltt  (New  T«rk>.  "  VTbo  ««ld  liiTesllB»tloc  ?  "- 


JOHN   RUSKIN:   POET,   PAINTER,  AND   PROPHET. 


BY  LUCKING  TAVENER. 


OF  all  the  brilliant  Englishmen  wliose  light 
made  the  mid -day  of  this  century  so  glori- 
ous, Martineau  and  Kuskin  alone  remained  to 
watch  Its  subdued  sunset.  Gladstone,  Tennyson. 
Browning,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  and  Turner  passed 
away  as  its  evening  shadows  began  to  fall.  Per- 
haps no  one,  even  of  these,  influenced  the  age 
more  than  did  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Born 
on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  1819,  John  Ruskin 
lived  till  January  20,  1900,  among  the  beautiful 
hills  and  dales  around  Coniston  Lake.  Though 
his  voice  had  been  silent  for  vears,  his  real  influ- 
ence  is  greater  now  than  ever.  This  is  due, 
however,  to  the  fact  tliat  what  he  wrote  and  what 
he  accomplished  in  his  earlier  years  are  better 
understood  now  than  then.  As  is  the  nature  of 
most  men  of  genius,  he  had  a  full  share  of  ex- 
travagances ;  but  to-day  these  are  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  the  underlying  truth  of  his 
teaching  is  being  accepted.  We  are  yet  mucli 
too  near  him  properly  to  assign  his  place  among 
the  great  leaders  of  modern  thought.  Several 
results  of  his  life-work,  however,  are  undoubted. 
Orthodox  art,  literature,  economy,  and  religion 
have  each  been  shaken  in  his  powerful  grasp, 
and  their  respective  professors  dare  not  say  that 
their  departments  are  the  same  since  Ruskin  , 
spoke.  Public  libraries,  government  schools, 
state  workshops,  -and  polytechnics  are  common 
institutions  to-day,  of  which  no  one  would  deny 
the  use ;  but  John  Ruskin  was  considerably 
laughed  at  when,  in  1861,  he  advocated  them. 
Though  be  would  repudiate  socialism,  his  politi- 
cal econoray  was  built  upon  such  broad  principles 
that  much  of  the  socialistic  tendency  of  to-dav  is 
based  upon  his  economic  teachings.  Asa  writer 
his  style  was  so  beautiful  and  his  workmanship 
so  perfect  that  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  he 
is  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose.  "What, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  circumstances 
which  molded  this  nineteentli-contury  genius  ? 

I.— THE   MAK1^'G  OF  RUSKIX. 

PARENTAGE    AND    EARLY    TRAINING. 

The  father  of  John  Ruskin  was  an  upright  and 
successfal  wine  merchant,  with  an  intense  love  of 
pictures  and  a  decided  religious  bias.  For  busi- 
ness purposes  he  had  to  drive  every  year  through 
the  principal  country  roads  of  England,  Wales, 


and  southern  Scotland.  On  these  expeditions 
the  wine  merchant  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
and  when  John  was  four  years  of  age  he  also 
went,  and  was  very  deeply  impressed  with  what 
he  saw.  Not  only  was  he  thus  enabled  to  see 
some  of  the  loveliest  bits  of  British  scenerv,  but 
he  also  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  pic- 
ture collections  in  most  of  the  castles  and  man- 
sions of  our  land.  Thus  while  quite  a  child 
nature  and  art  began  to  teach  John  Ruskin  some 
of  their  greatest  lessons.  These  drives  also 
l)rought  home  to  him  some  political  and  eco- 
nomic truths  which  he  did  not  easily  forget.  *  ^  As 
soon  as  I  could  perceive  any  political  truth  at 
all,"  he  says,  '*  1  perceived  that  it  was  probably 
much  happier  tu  live  in  a  small  house  and  have 
Warwick  Castle  to  be  astonished  at  than  to  live 
in  Warwick  Castle  and  have  nothing  to  be  as- 
tonished at.''  Still,  these  old  historic  buildings, 
with  their  art  treasures  and  literarv  associations, 
had  a  great  attraction  for  him,  and  he  felt  that 
*'at  all  events  it  would  not  make  Brunswick 
Square  in  the  least  more  pleasantly  habitable  to 
pull  Warwick  Castle  down." 

His  mother  was  a  very  pious  though  severe 
woman.  She  dedicated  her  son  to  the  Christian 
ministrv  before  he  was  born,  and  intended  to 
make  his  training  her  life's  mission,  regarding 
him  from  the  first  as  a  '» sacred  trust,  never  as 
a  plaything  or  a  pastime."  No  child  was  ever 
treated  more  seriously  than  he,  every  detail  of 
his  education  and  early  influence  being  the  re- 
sult of  deliberate  plans,  all  of  which  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  very  ])i'aiso worthy  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  but  it  was  far  from  enjoy- 
able for  the  boy.  Tli  rough  this  over -carefulness 
John  Ruskin  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  child- 
hood in  the  ordinarv  sense  of  the  term.  He  had 
no  toys,  Mrs.  Ruskin  believing  that  the  best 
teacher  a  boy  could  have  was  personal  experi- 
ence. That  is  the  reason  she  left  him  to  his  own 
r(»sources  for  amusement,  compelling  him  to 
think  out  things  for  himself.  As  a  baby  he 
cried  for  the  bright  copper  kettle  which  was  on 
the  fire.  He  was  allowed  to  touch  it  in  order 
that  he  might  know  such  things  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  played  with.  As  a  boy  he  found 
recreation  in  fancying  people  among  the  pattern 
of  the  parlor  carpet,  watching  the  water-carts 
filled  from  a  street  pipe  on  the  pavement  oppo- 
site, and  inventing  things  with  a  bunch  of  keys. 
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His  mother  was  his  only  educational  guide  till 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  watching  him  every 
moment  of  his  waking  hours,  punishing  him 
severely  if  he  cried,  disobeyed,  or  fell,  and  never 
on  any  account  giving  him  outward  expression 
of  maternal  love,  though  her  affection  for  him 
must  have  been  great. 

She  allowed  him  to  choose  his  own  reading  for 
week-days,  but  on  Sundays  he  was  restricted  to 
the  Bible,  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  the  <*  Pil- 
grim's Progress."  His  own  choice  was  made 
from  Scott,  Homer,  and  Byron. 
\  The  father  desired  John  to  be  poet  laureate, 
'  but  Mrs.  Ruskin  had  planned  that  her  boy  should 
be  an  evangelical  bishop.  His  mother's  evan- 
gelicalism was  not  attractive  to  her  son,  and  as 
she  had  a  sister  who  was  even  more  evangelical 
than  herself,  John  Ruskin  did  not  grow  up  to  be 
an  evangelical  clergyman. 

Though  he  was  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant,  he 
was  an  author  born.  Before  he  had  entered  his 
teens  he  was  writing  descriptions  in  prose  and 
verse  of  every  scene  through  which  he  passed, 
and  illustrating  them  with  Turner-like  vignettes 
drawn  with  a  fine  crow-quill  pen  in  imitation  of 
the  delicate  engravings  which  were  issued  with 
Rogers'  '^  Italy."  His  first  book  was  produced 
when  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  consisted 
of  a  story  in  imitation  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  The 
MS.  occupied  three  volumes  and  was  entirely 
written  in  characters  of  type.  A  specimen  of 
his  early  verse  must  be  given.  It  is  dated  Jan- 
uary 1,  1828.  1  select  this  one  because  it  was 
chosen  by  himself,  when  a  man,  as  representa- 
tive of  his  early  poetry,  and  reprinted  by  him  in 
*<  Athena."  It  describes  a  frosty  day  in  Glen 
Farg ;  and  though  the  writer  was  only  nine 
years  of  age,  this  childish  rhyme  is  a  prophecy 
of  **  Modern  Painters"  and  **The  Stones  of 
Venice." 

Papa,  how  pretty  those  icicles  are. 

That  are  seen  so  near,  that  are  seen  so  far; 

Those  dropping  waters  that  come  from  tlie  rocks. 

And  many  a  hole,  like  the  haunt  of  a  fox. 

That  silvery  stream  that  runs  babhiing  along, 

Making  a  murmuring,  dancing  song. 

Those  trees  that  stand  waving  upon  the  rock's  side. 

And  men  that  like  specters  among  them  glide; 

And  waterfalls  that  are  heard  from  far. 

And  come  in  sight  when  very  near. 

And  the  water-wheel  that  turns  so  slowly  round. 

Grinding  the  corn  that  requires  to  be  ground; 

And  mountains  at  a  distance  seen. 

And  rivers  winding;  through  the  plain. 

And  quarries  with  their  ragged  stones. 

And  the  wind  among  them  moans. 

So  precious  a  treasure  as  this  boy  could  not  be 
trusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  public  school. 
Tutors  were  accordingly  engaged  for  home  train- 
ing, and  these  were  very  carefully  watched  by 
the  anxious   and   ambitious   mother.      When    I 


mention  that  the  Rev.  Canon  Dale,  Copley  Field- 
ing, and  Harding  were  among  these,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  selection  was  of  no  mean  order. 
That  two  such  artists  were  chosen  is  proof  also 
that  the  father  considered  the  fine  arts  a  specialty 
in  his  son's  education.  Mr.  Ruskin,  senior,  was 
an  amateur  painter  himself  and  possessed  a  very 
fine  collection  of  pictures. 

In  due  course  John  Ruskin  went  to  Oxford. 
He  entered  Christ  Church  as  a  gentleman  com- 
moner and,  as  would  be  expected  from  such  a 
youth,  paid  very  diligent  heed  to  his  studies. 
In  1839  he  carried  off  the  Newdigate  prize  for 
English  poetry.  The  poem  consisted  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  cave  temples  of  Elephanta  peo- 
pled with  the  deities  of  Hindoo  mythology. 
These  are  represented  as  struggling  with  the 
powers  of  Christianity  ;  the  ultimate  downfall  of 
idolatry  and  the  complete  triumph  of  Christianity 
are  predicted.  He  published  this  poem  in  1840, 
two  years  before  he  took  his  M.  A. 

RUSKIN    AND    TURNER. 

It  was  while  Ruskin  was  a  student  at  Oxford 
that  the  art  world  was  startled  by  the  work  of 
Turner.  It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  speculate  what 
course  events  would  have  taken  if  something  had 
not  happened  which  did  happen.  But  the  whole  | 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  after  life  and  work  hangs  en-  \ 
tirely  on  the  influence  of  Turner's  pictures  apon 
his  mind  during  his  Oxford  days.  To  remove 
Turner  from  Ruskin's  influences  is  to  render  his 
life  a  blank  ;  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  in  the  remotest  degree  what  the  *<  Gradu- 
ate of  Oxford  "  would  have  been  if  he  had  not 
seen  Turner's  pictures  and  read  the  strongly 
worded  condemnation  of  that  artist  in  Black' 
wood^s  Magazine,  Other  criticisms  had  been 
given,  and  John  Ruskin  had  taken  no  notice. 
This  one  seemed  more  than  he  could  let  pass. 
He  therefore  attempted  to  answer  it  in  an  article 
of  similar  length,  but  found  that  it  was  a  longer 
matter  to  defend  against  attack  than  to  attack. 
He  considered  his  article  inadequate  and  did 
not  send  it  to  press,  but  extended  it  to  pamphlet 
size,  intending  to  call  it  *' Turner  and  the  An- 
cients." To  be  as  thorough  and  accurate  as  pos- 
sible, he  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  conti- 
nental galleries.  He  wintered  in  Rome  and 
spent  much  time  in  other  cities  of  Italy  and 
northern  Europe,  and  included  his  fresh  im- 
pressions in  his  work,  publishing  it  as  a  portly 
volume  under  the  title  of  **  Modern  Painters.*' 
This  was  in  1843,  when  the  author  was  only 
twenty- one.  It  was  not  long  before  the  second 
volume  followed,  consisting  of  the  matter  col- 
lected in  the  Italian  tours  and  crowded  out  of 
the  first.     It  was  mainly  occupied  with  consider- 
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atioDS  of  nature  and  the  quality  of  beauty,  but, 
incidentally,  it  introduced  to  Englishmen  two 
Italian  artists  who  were  then  almost  unknown  in 
England,  but  have  since  become  favorites — Fra 
Asgehco  and  Tintoret.  While  writing  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  o£  ' '  Modern  Painters  " 
many  other  subjecta  engaged  the  author's  atten- 
tion, but  most  of  these  were  the  outcome  of  the 
preparation  for  his  main  work.  The  careful  and 
elaboraie  comparisons  which  Mr.  Ruskiu  made 
between  the  works  of  artists  and  the  aspects  of 
nature  occupied  too  much  space,  and  so  easily 
prouped   tbemselves  under  different  heads    that 


(From  a  photosraph  taken 
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they  readily  suggested  other  and  separate  pub- 
lications. The  Venetian  notes  were  issued  as 
"The  Stones  of  Venice  ;"  the  architectural  chap- 
ters as  "The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture;'" 
the  Florentine  sketches  as  "Mornings  in  Flor- 
ence ;  "  and  the  botanical  notes,  chiefly  made  in 
English  lanes  and  on  Swiss  mountains,  were 
brought  out  under  the  title  of  "  Proserpina." 

Thus  the  English -speaking  race  has  to  thank 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  forgotten  article  in 
BlaekiooocTs  Magazine  indirectly  for  its  very  finest 
specimens  of  English  prose,  for  it  was  through 
his  venomous  attack  on  Turner's  pictures  that  we 
had  revealed  to  us  the  great- 
est master  of  modern  prose 
literature.  Speaking  of  the 
writing  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Il^skin  said:  "It  has  been 
written  of  necessity.  I  saw 
an  injustice  done  and  tried 
to  remedy  it.  I  heard  false- 
hood taught  and  was  com- 
pelled to  deny  it.  Nothing 
else  was  possible  to  me. " 


The  iu&uence  of  Turner 
in  the  building  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  subject,  great 
though  it  was,  gave  way  to 
the  stronger  power  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  The  vig- 
orous writings  of  the  Chel- 
sea @age  had  been  frightening 
the  lovers  of  peace  and  qui- 
etude  with  bombshell -like 
explosions  in  the  political, 
social,  economic,  and  busi- 
ness arenas  of  English  life 
and  thought.  All  men  were 
more  or  less  moved  by  them. 
Some  violently  hated  the 
writer  and  others  as  violent- 
ly worshiped  him.  Among 
the  latter  was  John  Kuskin, 
who  came  very  early  under 
the  magic  spell  of  the  author 
of  ' '  Sartor  Resartus "  and 
"Past  and  Present."  For 
years  this  influence  had  been 
telling  upon  him,  but  when 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  forty,  so  completely  was 
his  attitude  changed  tliat  he 
wished  he  could  undo  all  the 
work  he  had  already  done 
and  begin  afresh  on  entirely 
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different  lines.      It  might  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  Ruskin's  new-  birth.  Mr.   Collingwood 

says  in  his  *<  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin  :  *' 

Until  he  was  forty  Mr.  Ruskin  was  a  writer  on  art ; 
after  that  his  art  was  secondary  to  ethics.  Until  he  was 
forty  he  was  a  believer  in  English  Protestantism  ;  after- 
ward he  could  not  reconcile  current  beliefs  with  the 
facts  of  life  as  he  saw  them,  and  had  to  reconstruct  his 
creed  from  the  foundations. 

John  Ruskin  was  far  too,  earnest  a  man  to  al- 
low such  a  conversion  to  operate  in  matters  of 
faith  only.  If  it  was  of  any  value,  it  must  oper- 
ate in  the  minutest  details  of  life.  For  years  he 
had  been  getting  annoyed  that  people  were  prais- 
ing his  books  on  account  of  their  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque pieces  of  writing,  instead  of. obeying  his 
teaching.  It  was  therefore  no  hasty  resolve  that 
made  him  wish  to  withdraw  '•  Modern  Painters" 
and  publish  some  economic  writings  about  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  their  purport-, 
In  these  he  would  refrain  from  making  beautiful 
paragraphs.  He  would  speak  the  utmost  prac- 
tical truth  he  knew.  Accordingly  he  allowed 
<<  Modern  Painters,"  '^The  Stones  of  Venice," 
and  **  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  to  get 
out  of  print.  Not  that  he  disagreed  with  6j,ose 
writings,  but  that  he  now  considered  them  of 
much  less  consequence  than  the  econoinic .  doc- 
trines he  had  learned  from  Carlyle. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  teaching  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Ruskin's  books  on  art  was  contrary 
to  the  gospel  of  Carjyle  and  the  more  practical 
work  of  his  own  later  writings.  Carlyle's  books 
and  Ruskin's  art  works  were  making  for  the  same 
goal,  but  had  vastly  different  starting-points. 
Carlyle  sorrowed  over  the  sins,  shams,  and  strifes 
of  city  life,  and  with  strong  and  sarcastic  lan- 
guage urged  people  to  come  out  of  Babel  and  b^ 
true,  pure,  and  united.  Ruskin  gloried  in.  the 
beauty,  purity,  and  unity  of  nature,  and  tried,  in 
smooth*  and  beautiful  sentences,  to  persuade  men 
to  put  in  practice  the  spirit  found  there  as  the 
only  true  principle  of  life.  But  Ruskin  felt  that 
Carlyle's  method  was  more  direct  and  his  gospel 
deeper,  consequently  he  adopted  it.  The  action 
taken  on  the  perception  of  the  supposed  greater 
truth  was  similar  in  each  case.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  when  Carlyle  had  been  so  deeply 
pained  at  what  he  had  seen  of  life  in  London 
and  Edinburgh,  he  retired  to  the  lonely  moor  of 
Craigenputtock  quietly  to  think  out  the  problems 
raised  by  such  experiences,  and  there  work  out 
his  thoughts  in  -'Sartor  Resartus."  Ruskin,., in 
his  turn,  retired  from  the  bustle  of  the  big  and 
busy  metropolis  to  the  silent  rocks  of  Switzer- 
land to  ponder  over  the  same  weighty  problems, 
giving  to  the  world  as  a  result  **  Unto  This  Last " 
and  **Munera  Pulveris." 


II.— RUSKIN  THE  REFORMER. 

PERSONAL    REFORMATION. 

One  of  the  earliest  hints  of  his  disapproral  of 
{he  relations  existing  between  poverty  and  wealth 
arises  from  his  contemplation  of  the  luxury  pos- 
sible to  himself  after  his  father's  death.  In 
'*  PraBterita"  he  says  : 

1  have  round  me  here  at  Denmark  Hill  seven  acres  of 
leasehold  ground.  1  pay  £50  a  year  ground  rent  and 
£250  a  year  in  wages  to  my  gardeners,  besides  expenses 
in  fuel  for  hot-houses  and  the  like.  And  for  this  sum 
of  £300  odd  a  year  I  have  some  peas  and  strawberries 
in  summer,  some  camellias  and  azaleas  in  winter,  and 
good  cream  and  a  quiet  place  to  walk  in  all  the  year 
round.  Of  the  straw.berries,  cream,  and  peas  I  eat 
more  than  is  good  for  me,  sometimes,  of  course,  oblig- 
ing my  friends  with  a  superfluous  pottle  or  pint.  Xhe 
camellias  and  azaleas  sCand  in  the  anteroom  of  my  li- 
brary, and  everybody  says  when  they  com,e  in,  **  How 
pretty  !*'  and  my  young  lady  friends  have  leave  to 
gather 'what  they  like  to  put  in  their  hair  wh^n  they 
are  going  to  balls.  Meantime,  outside  of  my  fenced 
seven  acres  numbers  of  people  are  starving,  many  are 
dying  of  too  much  gin,  and  many  of  their  children 
dying  of  too  little  milk. 

'  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Mr.  Ruskin  was '  a 
ricli  man.  His  father  had  left  him  £157,000, 
besides  some  property  in  houses  and  land  and  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  pictures.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  extract  just  quoted  that  the  wealth 
did  not  make  him  happy.  The  problem  of  the 
poor  was  continually  upon  his  mind,  and  his  con - 
science  forced  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
'no  right  to  enjoy  this  wealth,  as  he  had  not 
earned  it.  ' 

•  .'But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  He  could  not  pre- 
vent his  father's  bequest.  He  ha(J  possession  of 
the  money,  an.d  he  could  pot  disclaim  it.  But 
he  was  determined  he  would  not  reap  the  benefit 
of  it.  So  he  looked  about  him  for  cases  of  need, 
which,  it.  is  needles^  to  say,  he  soon  found. 
Among  his  own  relatives, many  thousand  pounds 
were  distributed  :  much  of  the  monev  went  in 
substantial  art  and  educational  gifts  to  Oxford 
and  Sheffield  ;  aad  the  last  £3,000  was  spent  on 
those  visits  to  the  continent  which  proved  .so 
useful  in  his  laier  woi^k.  Perhaps  few  will 
admit  this  to  be  the  wisest  way  of  disposing  of 
his  wealth,  but  every  pne  will  admit,  that  if 
wisdom  was  not  showri  earnestness  was..  His 
faith  was  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  «at  food  or 
enjoy  pleasure  which  was  not  the  reward  of  work 
done  with  his  own  hands  and  brain.  None  but 
the  most  brave  and  earnest' would  acdl^pt  a  creed 
like  this,  especially  if  it  was  first  of  kll  to  act 
upon  self.  By  thus  attempting  to  live  out  hia 
creed  he  had  made  it  impossible  to  live  without 
teaching,  writing,  or  otherwise  working. 
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And  what  is  more,  he  had  determined  that  the 
sons  of  the  aristocracy  who  came  within  the  range 
of  his  influence  should  know  what  real  work 
meant.  Not  only  did  he  think  tbat  it  would  be 
healthy  for  the  lads  themselves,  but  it  would  help 
lo  dispose  of  the  prevalent  thought  that  manual 
lal)or  was  a  very  easy  thing  and  required  no 
skill  to  accomplish  it. 

Accordingly,  wlien  lie  was  Slade  Professor  at 
Oxford  his  road-making  expeditions  were  as 
popular  as  his  drawing  classes.  Besides  road- 
making  parties  for  Oxford,  he  organized  gutter- 
sweeping  gangs  for  St.  Giles's,  London  ;  and 
I « fore  he  began  such  organizing  he  himself 
learned  o(  the  navvy  and  the  scavenger.  "  Half 
of  my  power,"  says  he,  "of  ascertaining  facts 
of  any  kind  connected  with  the  arts  is  in  my 
stern  habit  of  doing  the  thing  witB  my  own 
hands  till  1  know  its  difficulty." 

The  same  principle  actuated  him  when,  before 
he  led  his  undergraduates  to  the  new  road  at 
Hini'ksey,  he  went  stone -breaking  on  liis  own 
account.      His  own  words  are  : 

I  a«t  with  an  iron-ranakeel  stone-breftker  on  his  heap 
lo  break  stonea  beside  the  London  road,  juBt  under 
Ifflej-  Hill,  till  I  knew  how  to  advise  iny  too  impetuous 
pupils  to  effect  their  purposes  in  that  matter,  instead  of 
breaking  the  heads  of  tbeir  hammers  off  (a  serious  item 
in  our  daily  expenses). 

Similarly,  when  he  had  determined  to  employ 


bis  gang  of  aristocratic 

scavengers  for  eight 
hours  each  day  to  keep 
the  gutters  between  the 
British  Mu^um  and 
Seven  Dials  as  clean  as 
a  ship's  deck,  he  made 
the  experiment  first 
himself  : 

I  learned  from  an  Irish 
street-crossting  nweeper 
what  he  could  teach  mftot 
sweeping,  and  again  and 
again  I  swept  bits  of  St. 
Giles's  foot  pavements, 
showing  my  corps  of  sut>- 
u  rdi  nates  bow  to  Qnish 
into  tb'e  depths  of  gutter. 

As  was  natural,  the 
public  generally  ridi- 
culed these  expei'iments 
as  silly.  But  ridicule, 
and  public  opinion  for 
that  matter,  had  very 
little  effect  upon  Mr. 
Ruskin.  The  degrada- 
tion of  the  toilers  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  had  sunk  deeply 
into  his  aoul,  and  he  was  determined  to  see 
if  anything  could  be  done.  He  would  experi- 
ment again  and  in  another  direction.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  workingman's  rent  was  the 
great  item  in  his  expenditure  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  kept  him  poor.  Mr.  Ruskin 
therefore  set  up  aa  lodging-house  keeper  in  a 
London  slum  and  tried  to  provide  a  decent  home 
accommodation  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  prop- 
erty in  the  neigiiborhood  was  yielding  its  land- 
lord \2  per  cent.,  but  the  new  landlord  was  con- 
tent with  5.  At  another  time  he  opened  a  pro- 
vision shop  to  sell  to  the  poor  a  good  tea  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  This  was  very  well  as  local 
philanthropy,  but  it  was  not  of  far-reaching  good. 

A    WEAVING    EKTKHKKIBE. 

Again,  the  conditions  under  which  woolen 
goods  were  manufactured  made  him  so  indig- 
nant that  he  bought  a  number  of  hand  looms 
for  certain  old  cottagers,  and  formed  a  little  cen- 
ter of  industry  in  the  lovely  English  lake  dis- 
trict, thinking  that  old  people  should  have  easy 
and  pleasant  work,  and  that  this  should  be  done, 
if  possible,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  surround- 
ings. This  concern  is  still  flourishing,  and  tiie 
Daily  NiWK  said  some  time  ago  that  the  only 
drawl>ack  to  it  was  that  these  homespun  woolen 
goods,  unlike  the  machine.made  articles,  would 
never  wear  out. 
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ONiqUE   PUBLISHING. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  books  is  an 
experiment  which  should  not  be  omitted.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  author  was  his  own  publisher 
for  many  years,  but  the  details  of  the  concern 
are   not  generally 


known.  There  ' 
no  special  friction 
between  the  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Elder  and 
the  authorof  "Mod- 
ern Painters" 
which  led  to  the 
change.  It  was  a 
matter  of  principle. 


Thomas    Lupton,"  who   had   been    engraver    to 
Turner. 

Having  obtained  his  engraver  and'  otherwise 
useful  man,  the  next  thing  was  to  get  his  print- 
ing press  and  make  arrangemente  for  binding. 
Tliese  were  well  establislied  in  the  beautiful  and 
quiet  village  of  Or- 


far    de 


thai 


could  possibly  be 
volved  in  a  passing 
dispute,  it  was 
aimply  that  the  au- 
thor felt  that  the 
men  who  actually 
produced  books  did 
not  get  their  proper 
share  of  the  rewards 
and  that  the  public 
did  not  get  the  full 
value  of  their  outlay. 
And  the  reason,  he 
felt,  was  that  too 
great  a  proportion 
was  swailowed  up  in 
the  transit  from  au- 
thor to  public. 
Therefore  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  reme- 
dy should  be  found 
in  the  establish  in  en  L 
of  closer  contact  be- 
tween writer  and 
reader.  Here  was  his  problem,  and  he  resolved 
to  experiment. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Ruskin  had  discovered  a  man 
after  his  own  heart  on  whom  he  could  rely  for 
help.  Tins  man  was  a  workingman  student  he 
had  met  in  his  drawing  class  at  Great  Ormond 
Street,  in  whom  ho  thought  he  saw  possibilities 
of  better  work.  He  had  at  .once  taken  him  in 
hand,'  and  later  business  developments  have 
shown  the  instinct  to  have  been  a  right  one.  It 
was  in  1854  that  the  professor  and  his  future 
publisher  first  met,  and  during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years  their  relationship  was  of  the 
closest  kind.  George  Alien  was  taught  engrav- 
ing and  etching  by  Mr.  Le  Keux,  who  had 
done  some  exquisite  work  for  Mr,  Ruskin,  and 
then  some    mezzotint  instruction  was  given  by 


pmgton, 
and  the  master  per- 
sonally presided  over 
the  works  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  was 
a  gigantic  under' 
taking,  and  critics 
laughed  at  the  pub- 
lishing business 
' '  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  country 
field  ;  "  but  it  be- 
came a  phenomenal 


The  first  book 
issued  waa  "Fora 
C'lavigera, "  and  an 
early  number  of  that 
work  contained  the 
following     explana- 


It  c 


i  £10   t 


a  photograph  taken  In  IWS.) 


thousand, 
and  £6  more  to  give 
yoD  a  picture,  and  a, 
penny  off  m;  seven- 
peace  to  send  yon  tiie 
book  ;  a  tbonauid  six- 
pences an  £30 ;  when 
you  have  bought  a, 
thousand  "Fors"  of 
me  I  shall  therefore 
have  jE5  (or  m  j  trouble, 
and  my  single  shop- 
man, Mr.  Allen,  £6  for 
his  ;  we  won't  work  for 
1  to  sell  all  mj  large  books 
way,  well  printed,  well 
bound,  and  Ht  a  Sxed  price ;  and  the  trade  may  charge  a 
proper  and  acknowledged  profit  for  their  trouble  in  re- 
Cailinfi'  the  liooh.  Tlien  the  public  will  know  what  they 
are  about,  and  so  will  trndesmen.  I,  the  flrat  producer, 
anHwer,  to  the  liest  of  my  power,  for  the  quality  of  (he 
book^pnper.  binding,  eloquence,  and  all;  the  retail 
denier  chaises  what  he  ought  to  charge  openly  ;  and  If 
tlie  public  do  not  clioose  to  give  it  they  can't  get  the 
book.    That  iH  wliat  I  call  legitimate  business. 

In  an  article  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to 
give  minute  details  of  such  a  department  of  the 
subject  as  this  publishing  concern.  It  musl  suf- 
fice to  mention  that  in  an  interview  pnblished  in 
the  P<iU  Mall  Gazelle  for  March  23,  1887,  Mr. 
George  Allen  stated  that  he  had  £27,0*0  worth 
of  goods  stored  away  in  a  shed  at  the  aide  of  the 
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back  garden.  After  that  the  business  steadily 
increased,  and  wlien  such  big  undertakings  aa 
the  production  of  a  new  edition  of  "  Modern 
Painters"  and  "The  Stones  of  Venice"  were 
proceeded  with,  the  accommodation  of  the  Kent- 
ish village  was  found  insufficient,  and  a  London 
house  had  to  be  opened.  The  main  work,  how- 
ever, of  the  making  of  the  books  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
continued  to  be  done  amid  the  pleasant  sur- 
roundings of  the  village  of  Orpington. 

aCONOUlC    REFORMATION. 

Moat  of  these  eftorta  at  reformation  we  have 
mentioned  were  of  a  local  character,  but  each 
experiment  added  its  quota  to  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Buskin.  He  had  also  studied  the  professed 
leadei-s  of  political  economy,  and  had  l>een  always 
on  the  lookout  for  facts  and  thoughts  in  this 
direction  during  the  progress  of  his  many  other 
varied  studies.  He  had  now  abandoned  his  art 
writing  and  devoted  himself  to  advocating  the 
establishment  of  government,  trade,  and  society 
on  sounder  and  more  righteous  lines.  The  causes 
of  most  of  the  evils,  he  thought,  were  to  be 
traced  to  misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of  such  ■ 
terms  as  wealth,  value,  and  political  economy. 
He  thought  that  if  the  truth  of  these  important 
things  were  known  a  great  difference  would 
soon  arise  in  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor. 
He  therefore  did  his  level  best  to  teach  the  trutii 
on  these  subjects.  "  Unto  This  Last "  is  an  at- 
tf'mpt  in  this  direction.  It  consists  of  four  chap- 
ters, which  were  originally  published  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine 
[or  18G0,  when 
Thackeray  was 
editor.  Two 
chapters  were  so 
violently  repro- 
bated by  the 
readers  of  that 
magazine  that 
llie  editor 
begged  the  writ- 
er to  desist . 
The  book  is  an 
attack  upon  the 
science  of  polit- 
ical economy. 
Tlie  author  de- 
c  I  a  r  e  s  the  so- 
called  science  is  . 
not  political 
economy  at  alt, 
but  mercantile 
economy.  PoUs, 
from  which  we 
derive  our  word 


"  political,"  means  the  state.  Political  economy 
should  have  for  its  end  the  good  of  the  whole 
community  ;  but  the  orthodox  science  of  that 
name'  makes  the  merchant  rich  and  has  no  regard 
for  other  members  of  the  state. 

The  chief  doctrine  of  this  science  is  said  to  be  : 
"Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
dearest."  In  commercial  circles  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  safer  doctrine  than  this. 
But  see  what  Mr.  Kuskin  says  of  it ; 

So  Far  as  I  know  there  is  not  in  liistory  record  of  any- 
thing BO  disgrBcefuI  to  the  human  intellect  as  the  mod- 
ern idea  that  the  commercial  text,  "  Buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  represents,  or  under 
any  circumstances  could  represent,  an  available  prin- 
ciple of  nationnl  economy.  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  F 
Yes;  but  what  made  your  market  cheap f  Charcoal 
may  be  cheap  among  your  root  timbers  when  your  bouse 
and  home  has  been  made  a  ruin  bj  Are.  Bricks  may  be 
cheap  in  your  streets  after  an  earthquake.  But  would 
you  theretore  say  that  Are  and  earthquake  are  national 
beneSts,  becRune  you  can  buy  things  cheap  after  their 
reign  of  havoc  and  <lestruction  *  And  you  can  rest  as- 
sured when  an  article  is  cheap  that  behind  it,  if  you 
could  but  tear  away  the  veil  of  eommercialiam,  there 
would  be  seen  some  destructive  fire  of  human  Joy  or 
'  some  earthquake  of  human  happiness.  Sell  in  the  dear- 
est f  Yes,  truly  ;  but  what  made  your  market  dear  • 
You  sold  your  bread  well  to-day  :  was  it  toadying  man 
who  gave  his  last  coin  for  it  and  will  need  bread  no 
more ;  or  to  a  rich  man  who  to-morrow  will  buy  your 
farm  over  your  bead  :  or  to  a  soldier  on  his  nay  to  pil- 
lage the  bank  in  which  you  have  put  your  savings  f 


Agai 


,  Ml 


.  Ruskin  maintains  that  we  do  not 
hat  it  means  to  be  rich.     One  side 
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only  of  [l:e  question  do  we  know.  '■  Rich  "  is  a 
relative  word — it  implies  its  opposite  ;  just  as 
north  implies  south,  rich  implies  poor.  It  is 
impossible  under  existing  conditions  for  every- 
body to  Ije  rich.  If  everybody  had  enough — 
and  there  is  enough  for  everybody — there  would 
be  no  poor,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
anybody  to  be  rich.  But  now,  if  a  man  is  rich, 
some  one  is  or  some  people  are  poor  in  conse- 
quence. Says  Ruskin  :  ' '  The  force  of  the  guinea 
you  have  in  your  pocket  depends  wholly  upon 
the  default  of  the  guinea  in  your  neighbov's 
pocket.  If  he  did  not  want  it  it  would  be  ot  no 
use  to  yoii  ;  tlie  degree  of  power  it  possesses  de- 
pends accurately  ujMin  the  need  or  desire  he  has 
for  it — and  Iho  art  of  making  yourself  rich,  in 
the  ordinary  mercantile  economist's  sense,  is 
thorcdn-e  equally  and  nc^cessarilj  the  art  of  keep- 
ing your  neigldmr  poor." 

The  true  wealth  of  a  nation,  then,  is  not  to  be 
estimated  liy  the  riches  of  a  few  merchants, 
whose  riches  might  moan  widespread  poverty. 
but  in  the  general  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  This  view  is  the  one  our  author  insists 
upon  as  the  true  one  for  wealth.  Wealth  means 
well-being — weal  ;  and  the  nation  which  ran  ami 


does  support  the  largest  number  of  healthy  and 
happy  people  is  the  wealthiest  nation.  It  can  in 
no  way  be  a  benefit  to  a  nation  to  mcreaae  the 
riches  of  a  few  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  common 
-  health,  comfort,  or  happiness. 

The  work  of  the  government  of  a  nation  is, 
therefore,  to  determine  the -noblest  type  of  man 
possible  and  to  steadfastly  aim  at  maintaining 
the  largest  possible  number  of  persons  of  that 
class.  Money  from  this  point  of  view  is  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  system  of  counters  by 
which  labor  is  exchanged  for  the  means  of  liv- 
ing. "When  accumulated,  it  is  mostly  at  the 
cost  of  life — or  by  the  hastening  of  deaths. 

Such  were  some  of  the  conclusions  contained 
in  "Unto  This  Last"  and  "Munera  Pulveris." 
The  principles  involved  were  so  sweeping  that 
commercial  men  and  politicians  were  amazed 
and  asked  what  the  author  was  driving  at.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  preface  of  "  Unto  This  Last" 
he  summarized  his  practical  suggestions. 

First,  he  would  have  training  schools  all  over 
the  country,  established  by  the  government, 
maintained  at  government  cost,  and  under  gov- 
ernment discipline.  They  should  lie  free  to 
every  child  born  in  the  country,  and  in  them 
each  should  be  taught  (1)  the  laws  of  health,  (2) 
gentleness  and  justice,  and  (3)  the  calling  by 
which  the  scholar  is  afterward  to  live. 

In  the  next  place  he  would  have  government 
manufactories  and  workshops  for  the  production 
and  sale  of  every  necessary  of  life  and  for  the 
exercise  of  every  useful  art.  Good  material  only 
to  be  used  and  proper  wages  always  given. 

Thirdly,  anybody  out  of  employment  should 
be  received  at  the  nearest  government  school, 
where  personal  examination  should  be  held,  then 
work  given  of  a  kind  the  person  was  fit  for.  If 
ifinorance  be  the  cause  of  lack  of  employment, 
the  person  should  be  taught ;  if  laziness,  then 
work  should  be  found  from  the  class  of  work 
which  most  men  shrink  from,  painful  and  de- 
grading, but  necessary — such  as  mining  and 
other  work  of  danger ;  but  in  every  case  the  ut- 
most care  should  be  taken  to  render  the  work  as 
little  dangerous  as  possible.  Due  wages  should 
be  allowed— deducting  the  cost  of  compulsion — 
these  wagesJo  be  at  the  workman's  command  as 
soon  as  he  has  come  to.  sounder  mind  respecting 
the  laws  of  employment.  When  sickness  is  the 
cause  the  sick  one  should  be  tended. 

Fourthly,  for  the  aged  destitute  comfort  and 
home  should  be  provided,  which  provision  should 
carry  with  it  no  disgrace  to  the  receiver  when 
the  misfortune  has  not  come  through  guilt. 

These  suggestions  appear  quite  rational  to  us 
in  1900,  Imt  they  came  as  a. great  shock  to  the 
readers  of  1860.     The  capitalists  urged  that  Mr. 
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Buskin  was  considering 
the  workman's  aide 
only,  and  that  the  work- 
man would  squander 
higher  wages  if  he  had 
them.  Mr.  Buskin  re- 
plied tliat  whatever  dis- 
position the  workman 
1 1  ad,  the  responsibility 
rested  with  those  in  bet- 
ter ranks  of  society. 
In  the  cliapter  called 
"Ad  Valorem"  in 
"Unto  This  Last"  oc- 
curs this  passaga  ; 

AIns  I  it  U  not  meat  of 
wbich  the  refusal  is  crael- 

«st  or  U)  which  the  claim  is  vftlideat.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat.  The  rich  not  only  refiiw  food  to  the  poor— 
theyrehisewiadom,  they  refuse  virtue,  theyrefubSBftlva- 
tion.  Ye  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  it  is  not  the  pasture 
that  has  been  shut  from  you,  but  the  Presence.  Meat  I 
Perhaps  your  right  to  that  may  be  pieadabla,  but  other 
rights  have  to  be  pleaded  first  Claim  your  crumba 
from  the  t«ble  IF  you  will,  butcl^m  tbem  as  children, 
not  as  dogs ;  claim  your  right  to  be  ted,  bat  claim  more 
loudly  your  right  to  lie  holy,  perfect,  and  pure. 


in.— BUSKIN  THE  ABTIST. 

HIS   DBA  Wines. 

The  world  knows  John  Buskin  Brat  and  fore- 
most as  an  art  critic,  and  it  has  &  right  to  ask 
what  of  practical  work  he  has  done  to  prove  his 
competency  to  criticise.  Surely  we  are  not  ask- 
ing too  much  of  any  critic  when  we  deaire  to 
know  whether  he  has  th^  necessary  knowledge 
to  enable  him  to  produce  works  of  a  kind  be 
criticises.  No  one  will  dispute  Mr.  Buskin's 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  history  of  art.  It 
is  because  of  his  thoroughness  under  these  heads 
that  we  take  Bs  gospel  his  teaching  with  regard 
to  the  schools  of  art  of  the  past.  But  when  he 
ventures  to  tell  us  where  living  artists  fail  and 
succeed,  w^  have  a  right  to  know  whether  be 
can  himself  draw  and  paint.  Is  he  an  artist  as 
well  as  an  art  critic  7  An  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive comes  from  everything  he  has  done.  He  is 
an  artist  in  every  Eber  of  him.  Even  when  he 
deals  with  political  economy  the  artist  is  seen  in 
his  using  the  real  materials  at  present  around 
him  to  evolve  therefrom  an  ideal  for  the  future  ; 
and  every  one  of  Lis  readers  will  readily  admit 
that  be  is  a  consummate  artist  in  words,  ^while 
the  water-color  pictnros  and  pencil  drawings  he 
has  made  prove  that  if  he  h^  done  more  work 
of  this  kind  he  woiild  have  risen  to  the  front 
Tank  in  the  painting  world. 


(From  a  drawlas  by  one  of  Ruakin'B  pnplU.) 


The  making  of  his 
Dooks  of  necessity  took 
too  much  of  his  time 
and  att«ntion  to  allow 
ibis  to  be  accomplished. 
The  museums  of  Shef- 
field and  Oxford,  how- 
ever, give  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  richness  of 
his  art  quality  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  han- 
dling, while  his  beautiful 
and  poetic  illustrations - 
to  "Modern  Painters," 
"Seven  Lamps  of  Af- 
cbitecture, "  and  "Pro- 
serpina" prove  what  he 
could  have  done  had  he  so  desired.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  his  drawings  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Fine  Art  Socjety  in  1878.  The  Artist  for 
July  of  last  year  pubHshed  a  collection  ot  eight- 
een specimens  of  his  work,  and  a  portfolio  was 
issued  some  time  ago  by  George  Allen  called 
"Studies  in  Both  Arts."  All  these  drawings 
are  splendid  examples  of  his  own  theories.  They 
show  both  broad  Turner-like  treatment  of  land- 
scape and  exquisite  detail  work  of  Sowers  and 
brambles,  together  with  glorious  color  effects  on 
such  subjects  as  a  stranded  crab  all  wet  with  sea- 
water  and  glowing  in  the  strong  sunlight  of  a 
sandy  beach,  and  the  marvelous  blending  of  tints 
in  the  plumage  of  a  partridge.  The  superficial 
student  will  from  this  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Buskin  belongs,  as  an  artist,  to  the  impres- 
sionist school  or  to  its  opposite — those  who  labor 
on  detail  and  finish.  His  landscapes  are  very 
impressionist,  while  his  studies  in  brambles  and 
rocks,  for  instance,  are  done  with  the  utmost 
care  precision,  and  attention  to  detail.  The 
reason  is  that  he  is  above  the  narrowness  of  any 
school,  and  perceives  partial  truth  alike  in  im- 
pressionism and  in  pre- Raphael  ism.  His  princi- 
ple is  that  when  the  object  of  a  picture  is  gained 
without  microscopic  painting,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered complete.  All  work  must  be  as  direct 
and  simple  as  possible.  If  many  pieces  of  finely 
worked-up  secondary  details  t«ud  to  take  away  th« 
force  of  the  meaning  of  the  composition,  they 
should  be  avoided.  For  the  broad  landscapes^ 
then,  bold  treatment  is  required,  but  for  fore- 
ground, flower,  or  such  like  studies  no  care  over 
detail  can  be  too  great.  Consequently  some  of  his 
pictures  would  bring  delight  to  the  one  school, 
while  just  as  many  could  be  found  to  please  the 
other.  Hence  it  is  tlmt  the  pre-Baphaelites  con- 
sidered Mr.  Buskin  their  champion,  while  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Whistler,  so  widely  different, 
thought  they  were  showing  the  world  how  splen- 
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didly  the  critic's  theories  worked.  Mr.  Ruskio, 
however,  criticised  Rosaetti  and  Holman  Hunt, 
and  also  used  language  in  describing  the  work  of 
Mr.  Whistler  strong  enough  to  induce  the  latter 
gentleman  tu  enter  upon  a  libel  action.  On  looking 
at  many  drawings  by  Mr.  Whistler,  one  is  some- 
what surprised  at  the  animosity  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
to  the  painter,  Mr.  Whistler  has  certainly  mas- 
tered the  problem  of  directness.  He  knows  how 
to  express  subtle  effect  with  the  least  possible 
labor.  A  iew  strokes  of  the  brush  or  lines  of 
the  etching- needle  made  by  his  hand  convey  ex- 
traordinary expression.  AH  his  work  reveals  the 
power  of  conveying  the  utmost  meaning  by  tlie 
simplest  means.  He  does  not  feel  that,  hia  work 
lies  in  the  direction  of  objects  that  require  much 
detail,  and  this  lack,  I  assume,  is  sufficient  rea- 
son to  have  kept  Mr.  Ruskin  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  artist's  work. 


Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  wrote  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ■ 

The  world  has  long  been  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
beauty  o(  Kuskin's  writing;  but  even  yet  foil  justice 
has  not  been  rendered  to  his  consummate  mastery  over 
our  EngtiHh  tongue— it  has  not  been  put  high  enough, 
and  some  of  its  unique  qualities  have  not  been  per- 
ceived. In  certain  qualities,  in  given  ways,  and  in 
some  rarer  passages  of  hin,  Ruskin  not  only  surpassea 
every  contemporary  writtr  of  prose  (which,  indeed,  is 
obvious  enough),  but  he  calls  out  ot  our  Eugliisb  tongue 
□otea  more  atraugely  beautiful  and  inspiring  than  any 
ever  yet  issued  from  that  instrument.  No  writer  ot 
prose  before  or  since  has  ever  rolled  forth  HUch  mighty 
(antasies,  or  reached  such  pathetic  melodies  in  words, 
or  composed  long  books  in  one  continued  strain  of 
llmpfd  grace.  .  .  It  cauuot  be  denied  that  Kuskin, 
especially  in  his  earlier  works,  is  too  ofteu  obtrusively 
luscious,  that  his  images  are  often  lyrical,  get  in  too 
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profuse  and  gorgeous  a  mosaic.  Be  it  so.  But  he  ia 
always  perfectly,  triumphantly  clear,  absolutely  free 
from  affected  euphuism,  never  lal)orioualy  "precious," 
never  grotesque,  never  eccentric.  His  besetting  sins  as 
a  master  of  speech  may  be  summed  up  in  his  passion 
for  profuse  imagery  and  delight  in  an  almost  audible 
melody  of  words. 

This  is  no  fit  place  to  print  any  of  the  mas- 
ter's exquisite  word- pictures.  So  beautiful  are 
the  descriptions  of  the  sea  approach  to  Venice, 
St.  Mark's,  Holman  Hunt's  pictures,  the  moun- 
tain scenery  of  Switzerland,  of  Turner  the  man 
and  the  pictures  from  that  artist's  brush  that  they 
have  Ijeen  reprinted  again  and  again.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  in  his  beauty  of  word-paint- 
ing, in  his  accentuation  of  the  view  from  bis 
own  standpoint,  he  sometimes  became  extrava- 
gant. To  say  this  is  only  to  say  that  he  is  an 
artist.  But  there  was  a  danger  in  this,  as  he 
found.  In  Sfter  years  he  repented  that  the 
beauty  of  his  language  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  artist  when  he  wanted  to  be  regarded  as 
teacher.  In  the  glamour  of  his  intense  color- 
ing the  vital  truth  had  been  lost,  and  when  he 
discovered  it  he  upbraided  his  readers  for  paying 
more  attention  to  his  pretty  sentences  than  heed- 
ing the  lessons  lie  tried  to  teach. 

"All  my  life,"  he  once  said— "all  my  life  I 
have  been  talking  to  the  people,  and  they  have 
listened  not  to  what  I  had  to  say,  but  to  how  1 
said  it;  they  have  cared  only  for  the  manner, 
not  the  matter.  For  them  the  kernel  is  noth- 
ing ;   it  is  the  shell  that  attracts." 

He  is  correct  when  lie  hints  that  the  power  of 
picturesque  writing  has  been  with  him  aU  his 
life.  We  have  seen  it  in  his  juvenile  rhymes, 
and  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  letters  he  addressed 
to  his  friends  from  college.  I  must  make  one 
quotation  ; 

Have  you  ever  bat  meditatively  In  a 
pastry  cook's  shop  ...  to  watch  the  pale 
(aces  and  sunken  eyes  which  pass  linger- 
ingly  before  the  window  and  (all  upon 
the  conHuniers  of  the  fruits  of  tlie  earth, 
half  in  prayer  and  half  Inaceusationf  They 
have  no  conception  o(  the  meaning  of  the 
various  devices  for  exciting  and  |»amp«i^ 
fng  the  gorged  appetite  ;  they  never  tasted 
such  things  in  their  lives :  theyare  soused 
to  hunger  that  they  do  not  know  what 
taste  means  1  But  they  gaie  as  they  would 
on  some  strange  psradise  when  they  see 
the  shadows  of  unknown  delights—calls 
upou  senses  whose  possession  they  scarcely 
hnew.  Have  you  watched  them  turning 
away,  sick  with  famine,  weak  with  desire, 
with  the  mild  sorrowful  look  of  subdaed 
reproach  at  the  fixed  features  and  bard 
brows  within  (for  they  are  mere  children 
and  have  not  learned  their  lesaona  of  r^ 
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belllon  og^Dst  Giod  and  man},  ttad  then  reflected  that 
there  was  but  the  width  and  weight  of  a  peun;  be- 
tween them  and  the  doorf  Have  you  seen  soma  less 
pitiable  urchin,  one  who  has  some  slight  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  "tart,"  pause  before  the 
"refuse"  chair  at  the  door  to  eye  the  variegated,  black- 
burned  tin  tray,  with  its  arranged  square  of  elliptical 
raspberry  tarts — the  slightest,  the  very  shadow  of  an 
amicable  adherence  existing  between  them  and  the 
tray  by  meaus  of  the  rich  distillation  of  crimson,  co- 
agulated juice  and  their  cramped,  undulating  edge  of 
paste,  shaded  with  soft  brown  by  the  touch  of  the  con- 
siderate Are,  sinking  gradually  beneath  the  tranapar- 
ent,  granular,  ruby-tinted  expanse  of  unlmagluably 
ambroBiat  jam,  and  considered  that  a  penny  would 
enable  yon  to  sever  that  juicy  connection  with  the 
tin,  and  send  Uie  boy  away  with  bright  eyes  and  elas- 
tic st«p  and  mouth  open  with  wonder,  silent  with 
gratitude,  watering  with  anticipation  ? 

IV.— RUSKIN  THE  ART  CRITIC. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  art  critic  in  the  habit  of 
using  language  so  inteDse  would  be  Bure  to  make 
strong  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  The  school 
of  art  which  worked  according  to  his  principles 
would  certainly  receive  from  his  pen  high  com- 
mendation, while  those  who  did  not  heed  those 


pnoc  pies  would  be  strongly,  if  not  violently, 
condemned.  Artists  did  not  look  with  any  de- 
gree of  delight  upon  his  work,  but  feared  the 
com  ng  of  his  criticism,  while  the  public  pud  so 
much  attention  to  his  writing  as  to  lead  the  Daily 
Ch  on  e  to  say  that  even  "  a  cold  word  from 
his  pten  could  s^nd  back  an  important  picture 
unso  d  to  the  painter's  studio,"  and  Mr.  Punch 
vo  ced  the  artist's  lament  in  these  words : 

I  paints  and  I  paints. 
Hears  no  complaints, 

And  sells  b«  [ore  I'mdrr; 
Till  savage  Buskin 
Sticks  hiB  task  In. 

And  nobody  will  buy. 

Several  incidents  are  recorded  of  the  effects  of 
these  awkward  relations  between  artists  and  the 
en  c  For  instance,  Mr.  Ruskin  had  criticised, 
n  h  B  fearless  and  frank  way,  a  picture  of  a  well- 
known  painter,  who  was  very  much  grieved  at 
the  effect.  .  The  writer,  on  hearing  of  the  sorrow, 
wrote  to  the  artist  to  say  that  he  regretted  he 
cou  d  not  speak  more  favorably  of  the  picture, 
but  hoped  it  would  make  no  difference  in  their 
fr  endship.  The  artist,  it  is  said,  wrote  in  reply 
the  fol  owing  note  : 

Dear  RusKtH :  Next  time  I  meet  yon  I  shall  knock 
you  down,  but  I  hope  it  will  make  no  dlSerence  in  onr 
trieudsh  p. 

His  criticism,  besides  the  comments  on  old 
masters  included  in  his  large  books,  often  took 
the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Times  news- 
paper, dealing  with  some  picture  which  had  es- 
pecially arrested  his  attention  in  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions ;  but  usually  the  things  he  had  to  say 
upon  the  work  of  modern  men  were  conveyed  to 
the  public  in  the  form  of  a  shilling  pamphlet  called 
'•  Notes  on  Some  of  the  Principal  Pictures  Now 
Being  Exhibited  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy."  These  were  begun  in  1855  and  came  to 
a  sudden  stop  in  1860,  the  reason  for  the  stop- 
page being  the  libel  action  already  alluded  to 
aud  based  upon  the  strong  criticism  contained  in 
these  "Notes."  Mr.  Whistler  gained  the  day 
and  was  awarded  one  farthing  damages.  Mr. 
Ruskin  found  that  his  friends  had  paid  all  his 
costs,  and  everybody  considered  the  verdict  was 
a  moral  victory  for  the  critic,  but  he  refused  to 
continue  the  "Notes"  for  years.  When,  in 
1875,  they  were  resumed,  the  author  made  ref- 
erence to  the  incident  in  the  preface.     He  said  : 

Among  various  minor  but  collectively  sufficient  - 
reasons  for  the  cessation  of  these  notes,  one  of  the  chief 
was  the  exclamation  of  a  young  arUst  moving  In  good 
society,  authentically,  I  doubt  not,  reported  to  me : 
"D the  fellow  I    Why  doesnt  he  back  his  friends  f" 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  never  has  used 
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IiU  power  of  criticism  to  sucli  end,  "but."  he 
continues,  "I  writ*  now  and  have  always  writ- 
ton,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  what  may  show  that 
there  is  a  fixed  criterion  of  separation  between 
right  art  and  wrong." 

It  is  certain  fram  this  1S75  issue  that  the  cir- 
cumstances had  not  made  him  abate  his  purpose 
or  soften  his  words.  la  that  number  he  de- 
flcribed  the  cliaracter  of  the  Koyal  Academy  ex- 
hibition as  "  uotliing  more  than  a  large  colored 
illustrated  Times  foldoJ  in  salooas."  The  classic- 
al painters  are  severely  dealt  with.  He  praises 
the  artistic  skill  and  classic  learning  shown  by 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema's    "Sculpture  Gallery,"   but 


Bays  that  "the  artistic  skill  has  succeeded  with 
all  its  objects  in  the  degree  of  their  unimpor- 
tance. The  piece  of  silver  plate  is  painted  best, 
the  griffin  bas-relief  it  stands  on  second  best,  the 
statue  of  the  empress  worse  than  the  griffin,  and 
the  living  personages  worse  than  the  statue." 

v.— RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT. 

As  I  have  already  exceeded  the  space  allowed 
me,  the  religious  development  and  the  personality 
of  our  subject  must  be  but  slightly  sketched.  A 
hint  has  already  been  given  of  the  strict  Puri- 
tanic character  of  hjs  early  discipline  and  train- 
ing, with  its  intense  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
every  word  of  the  Bible  and  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  John  Ruskin  grew  into  manhood 
under  this  influence,  but  received  several  shocks 
which  broadened  his  faith  considerably.  The 
first  I  find  record  of  is  that  received  in  the 
monk's  cell  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  He  vis- 
ited the  Carthusian  monastery  with  his  father, 
and  his  love  for  nature's  sublime  beauty  being  so 
deep  and  religious,  he  expected  to  find  the  monks 
who  lived  among  the  beautiful  scenery  of  moun- 
tainous Switzerland  in  a  state  of  much  deeper 
religious  fervor  than  would  be  found  in  city  life. 
But  the  monk  who  showed  the  Ruskins  round 
seemed  tired  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings. 
The  party  paused  at  the  window  of  one  of  the 
cells,  and  John  said  something  in  the  style  of 
"Modern  Painters"  about  the  effect  of  the  scene 
outside  upon  religious  minds,  whereupon,  with  a 
curl  of  the  Hp,  the  monk  said  :  "  I've  not  come 
here  to  look  at  mountains."  In  "Prreterita" 
we  read  ;  ' '  The  monk's  speech  was  of  significance 
enough  to  alter  the  course  of  religious  thought 
in  me  afterward  forever." 

Later  on  we  know  what  sympathy  he  had 
with  the  general  work  of  the  Working  Men's 
College,  but  he  was  too  narrow  for  the  religion 
its  founders  professed.  He  attended  a  Bible 
class  conducted  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  described 
that  clergyman's  handling  of  Jael's  assassination 
of  her  guest  as  religious  infidelity,  and  described 
Maurice  as  "by  nature  puzzle-headed  and, 
though  in  a  beautiful  manner,  wrong-headed." 

Though  the  broad  views  of  Kingsley  and 
Maurice  did  not  satisfy  him,  he  was  no  more 
pleased  in  attending  a  low-church  evangelical 
meeting  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Earl  of 
Bucie's  in  Beigrave  Square.  He  clung  to  the 
old  Scotch  Puritanism  of  his  mother,  and  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  rehgion  of  Bucyan, 
Knox,  and  Dr.  Watts  was  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  which  were 
so  muQh  part  of  his  nature. 

Through  his  works  can  be  traced  a  growing 
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bre&dth  towara  a  cfttholicity  of  thought  which 
could  &txA  no  expression  in  any  creed  of  any 
sect.  After  his  Protestantism  died  he  never 
joined  the  Church  of  Uome,  though  many  ru- 
mors hecamo  current  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
thing  might  be  looked  for  But  he  denied  the 
rumors.  lie  loved  beautiful  services,  but  re- 
joiced more  in  good  work.  The  latest  phase  of 
his  religion  seemed  to  he  a  blending  of  evan- 
gelicalism with  Carlyle's  gospel  of  work,  and  he 
believed  that  "the  peace  of  God  rested  on  all  the 
dutiful  and  kindly  iiearts  of  the  laborious  poor, 
aod  that  the  only  constant  form  of  pure  religion 
was  in  useful  work,  faithful  love,  and  stintless 
charity."  In  every  phase  of  his  life's  work 
there  was  running  a  deep,  earnest,  and  faith- 
ful trust  in  the  government  of  the  world  by 
Ood  ;  a  seeking  after  the  understanding  of  the 


will  of  God  and  an  attempt  to  fulfill  it.  One  of 
his  latest  bits  of  published  writing  is  worth  not- 
ing. It  was  a  message  to  his  friends,  printed  as 
a  preface  to  a  reprint  of  Sir  Henry  Acland's 
lecture  on  "The  Oxford  Museum."  It  waa 
dated  1894  and  ran  : 

Sa;  to  niy  friends  in  the  Oxford  Museum  from  me, 
may  God  blees  the  reverent  and  earnest  study  of  nature 
and  of  man  to  bU  glory,  to  the  better  teaching  of  the  fn- 
tuTfl,  bo  thebeneOto(onrconntry,aadtothegoodof  all 
mankind.  

VI.— BUSKIN  THE  MAN. 

Mr,  Buskin  was  usually  very  frank  with  the 
pubhc  about  his  developments  and  experiences. 
His  works  were  all  so  personal  that  his  readers 
were  taken  completely  into  hia  confidence.  There 
was  very  little  mystery  or  reticence  about  him,  ex- 
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cept  on  one  subject,  and  that  subject  was  his  love 
aftairs  and  his  relations  to  his  wife.  Just  the 
topic  which  gossips  would  have  liked  him  to  be 
most  free  about.  I  would  like  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter quite  alone,  seeing  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  con- 
sidered it  too  private  a  matter  to  tell  the  world 
anything  about.  However,  so  much  error  had 
been  circulating  concerning  it  that  it  comes  to 
be  a  positive  matter  of  duty  in  any  sketch  of  this 
kind  to  state  the  facts,  or  silence  would  give 
plausibility  to  the  thought  that  there  is  something 
to  cover. 

The  affair,  after  all,  is  very  simple.  In  1841 
John  Ruskin  wrote  '  *  The  King  of  the  Golden 
River"  for  a  pretty  Scotch  girl  with  plenty  of 
spirits  and  vigorous  health.  She  grew  up  into 
a  real  beauty,  and  the  parents  of  John  thought 
she  would  make  a  fit  companion  for  their  son. 
He  was  retiring  and  perhaps  a  little  morbid, 
and  they  imagined  the  girl's  brightness  and  gay- 
ety  would  form  the  proper  complement  to  his 
nature.  They  persuaded  him,  in  1847,  to  pro- 
pose marriage  to  her.  She  was  wealthy  and 
beautiful,  and  the  parents  of  both  sides  consid- 
ered the  match  a  capital  one.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  a  good  match,  for  the  pair  were  ill-suited. 
He  was  twenty-eight  and  she  nineteen.  She 
loved  the  gay  world  and  all  things  which  consti- 
tute brilliant  and  pleasurable  society  life.  Mr. 
Ruskin  cared  nothing,  for  these,  but  loved  his 
books,  minerals,  and  art,  and  took  no  interest  in 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  society.  Those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  unfortunate  man 
about  seven  years  after  the  marriage  say  how 
miserable  he  always  seemed.  It  was  real  suffer- 
ing in  mind  and  body  that  he  had  to  undergo 
when  he  tried  his  utmost  to  do  his  duty  toward 
the  young  lady  he  had  thus  married. 

The  unhappy  pair  soon  realized  they  had  noth- 
ing in  common  except  the  fact  that  their  parents 
had  arranged  the  match.  All  this  was  unknown 
to  the  public,  and  when  small  paragraphs  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Rus- 
kin had  left  her  husband,  everybody  except  his 
intimate  acquaintances  was  astonished.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin felt  it  was  his  own  affair  and  did  not  concern 
anybody  else.  He  refused  to  contradict  even 
such  silly  rumors  as  that  which  said  he  had  run 
away  with  somebody  else's  wife,  or  to  correct 
other  misstatements,  or  to  offer  any  explanation 
whatever  to  the  busy  public  or  busier  press  con- 
cerning the  unfortunate  affair. 

The  lady  afterward  became  the  wife  of  a  fa- 
mous painter.  All  these  circumstances  were,  of 
cdurse,  very  painful  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
character.  Two  other  love  affairs,  equally  un- 
fortunate, are  recorded.     When  he  was  seven- 


teen he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  French 
girl  and  wrote  sonnets  to  her,  but  she  never  re- 
turned his  love  and  married  a  French  baron. 
Later  in  life  Mr.  Ruskin  became  just  as  violently 
enamored  of  a  young  lady  pupil,  but  it  brought 
him  no  happiness.  She  seemed  at  first  to  return 
his  affection.  Accordingly  he  proposed  to  her, 
but  was  refused.  His  sweetheart  was  more  strict 
in  her  evangelical  creed  than  either  his  mother 
or  aunt.  Her  religious  notions  carried  her  to 
foolish  lengths.  When  her  lover  declared  that 
he  loved  no  one  better  than  he  loved  her  she 
was  horrified,  because  she  thought  such  a  decla- 
ration implied  that  he  had  forgotten  God.  She 
knew  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  her 
evangelicalism,  and  she  had  read  his  scoffs  at 
the  faith  she  held  dear  in  '*Fors  Clavigera." 
She  thus  concluded  that  if  she  accepted  him  she 
would  be  unequally  yoked  to  an  unbeliever.  She 
was  attached  to  him,  nevertheless,  but  thought 
her  conscience  bade  her  resist  her  desires. 
Though  a  painful  thing  to  her,  she  took  the 
path  of  refusal  resolutely,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  cost  her  her  life.  She  became  ill 
and  was  gradually  sinking  for  about  three  years 
after  the  proposal,  when  it  was  clear  to  every- 
body concerned  that  she  was  on  her  death- bed. 
John  Ruskin  begged  to  see  her  once  again.  Her 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  he  could  come  if  he 
had  learned  to  say  that  he  loved  God  better  than 
he  loved  her.  He  could  not,  even  now,  bring 
himself  to  say  this,  and  consequently  her  door 
was  closed  upon  him  forever.  She  died  soon 
after. 

Ruskin  was  once  described  as  <  *  small  in  person, 
careless  in  dress,  and  nervous  in  manner."  He 
is  also  said  to  have  had  ^  <  a  spare,  stooping  figure, 
a  rough -hewn,  kindly  face,  a  mobile,  sensitive 
mouth,  clear,  deep  eyes,  sweet  and  honest  in  re- 
pose, earnest  and  eloquent  in  debate."  A  visit- 
or at  Denmark  Hill  said  that  <  <  he  was  emotional 
and  nervous,  and  his  voice,  though  rich  and 
sweet,  had  a  tendency  to  sink  into  a  plaintive 
and  hopeless  tone.  His  large  light  eye  was  soft 
and  genial,  and  his  mouth  was  thin  and  severe. 
The  brow  was  prominent  and  the  chin  receding." 

But  it  is,  after  all,  only  idle  curiosity  which 
asks  for  details  of  eyes  and  mouth.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  man  and  his  message  are  the  important 
things  connected  with  him.  No  writer  of  our 
geneiation  has  uttered  more  important  truths  or 
set  a  higher  iderfl  of  life  for  his  fellows.  He  has 
done  his  best  to  make  it  possible  to  establish  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  kingdom  of  God,  here 
and  now  ;  and  this  kingdom  he  believed  was  to  be 
seen  in  just  government,  honest  commerce,  noble 
labor,  adherence  to  truth,  and  righteous  living. 
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OUR  KINDKED  OF  THE  BOONE  AND  LINCOLN  TYPE. 

BY  WILLIAM  GOODELL  FROST,  Ph.D. 

(President  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.) 


THE  purpose  of  this  articln  is  to  invoke  a 
considerate  judgment  for  the  "mountain 
men  "  who  have  recently  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention in  Kentucky,  and  for  the  army  of  our 
kinsmen  who  are  behind  them  in  the  vast  moun- 
tain region  of  the  central  South. 

The  writer  is  burdened  by  the  weight  of  his 
discoveries  in  this  unknown  land.  The  condition 
of  the  mountain  people,  their  numbers,  and  their 
possible  value  to  the  nation — all  these  are  sub- . 
jects  upon  which  the  general  public,  and  even 
our  statesmen  and  BclioJars,  have  but  slight  in- 
formation. 

Literature  has  begun  to  take  note  of  this  un- 
trodden field  and  gives  some  moi-e  juat  inter- 
pretations than  the  newspapers.  Tlie  "  Craddock 
Stories  "  introduced  the  east  Tennesseeans  to  our 
reading  public,  and  John  Fox,  Jr.,  has  made  im- 
portant studies  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
and  the  Virginias,  "William  E.  Barton  has  com- 
memorated mountain  loyalty  in  his  "Hero  in 
Homespun." 

Some  of  the  more  sensational  manifestations 
of  mountain  life  occasionally  appear  on  the  bor- 
ders of  their  sylvan  realm  and  then  vanish  like 
an  apparition,  and  such  apparitions  have  been 
numerous  of  late. 

Frankfort,  the  capital  city  of  Kentucky,  has 
just  had  a  visitation  from  a  horde  of  these  high- 
landers.  They  are  described  by  amused  and 
awe-struck  reporters  as  "shaggy,  shufflmg  and 
of  more  than  ordinary  size. "  1  heir  broad 
brimmed  soft  hats  and  homespun  trousers  seemed 
appropriate  to  the  knives  in  their  boot  legs  and 
the  Winchester  rifles  in  their  hands 

The  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war  diverted  at 
tention  somewhat  from  another  war  which  broke 
out  at  the  same  time  between  the  Howard  and 
''  Baker  families  in  Clay  County,  but  for  aome 
weeks  this  mountain  feud  was  more  sanguinary 
than  the  national  duel  with  Spain.  And  the 
mountain  war  is  still  in  progress. 

The  desultory  warfare  constantly  going  on 
against  illicit  distillers — "moonshiners"  as  they 
are  styled  in  the  poetic  speech  of  the  mountains 
— occupies  a  small  army  of  revenue  officers,  and 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  present  stage  of  the 
conflict  with  the  Filipinos. 


The  mountain  problem  in  our  Southern  States 
is  due  to  a  geological  accident — the  fact  that  this 
vast  and  rugged  section,  extending  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  Birmingham  in  Alabama  and  At- 1 
lanta  in  Georgia,  has  no  coast  line,  no  navigable] 
stream,  and  no  inland  lakes.  The  e'xtent  of  this 
region  has  been  concealed  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
parceled  out  among  nine  different  common-' 
wealths.  Each  of  these  States  has  a  mountainous 
back  yard,  and  these  bunched  together  form  one' 
of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  continent.  For 
convenience  we  are  giving  this  inland  mountain 
realm  the  name  of  "  Appalachian  America." 

Appalachian  America  has  great  diversities  of 
surface  and  climate,  from  the  "dissected  pla- 
teau "  of  eastern  Kentucky,  across  the  ' '  blue 
ridge,"  down  through  ' '  the  land  of  the  sky  "  to 
the  "knobs"  of  northern  Georgia.  But  as  a 
place  of  human  habitation  it  has  one  character- 
istic— it  is  a  land  of  saddle-bags  I  This  single 
circumstance — the  lack  of  any  Erie  Canal  or 
other  waterway — h  as 
barred  the  progress  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  shaded  moun- 
tain area  of  the  map 
includes,  of  course, 
some  towns  and  valleys 
quite  in  touch  with  the 
modern  world. 

Here  is  the  typical 
family  history  (given 
under  an  assumed  but 
common  name): 

Jesse  Kindred  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  soon  after  the 
war,  with  his  wife,  Re- 
becca M  c  C  o  m  b,  and 
three  children,  he 
"went  "West."  It 
seemed  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whethertheyahouidgo  to  western  New 
"Y"ork,  Pennsylvania,  or  Virginia,  but  in  choosing 
the  latter  they  unconsciously  stepped  outside  the. 
lines  of  commerce  and  of  intellectual  progress. 

His  son,  Archibald,  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  from  his  mother,  and  at  twenty-one  mar- 
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ried    Matilda    Lincoln    and 

took  up  a  claim  a  hundred 

milea  west  of  his  father  in 

another    rich    valley.       The 

wedding  journey  was  made 

with  pack-horses,  and  they 

carried  no  books  except  the 

Bible  and  the  Catechiem  and 

a  small    "patriotic  reader." 

[Archibald  was  a  comrade  of 

Daniel  Boone,  and  was  killed 

by  the  Indians  while  clearing 

the  forest. 

His  son,  Pleasant  Kindred, 

never  saw  a  school-house  and 

never  learned  to  read.     And 

he  never  visited  his  kinsfolk 

in  "the  settlements."    There 

were  two  reasons  for  this  : 

first,  the  long  journey,  and, 

secondly,    the    fact  that    he 

shrank  from  being  seen,  and 
'felt  a  social   repulsion    from    the    slave-holding 

aristocracy  now  dominant  in  Virginia. 

His  children,  sixteen  in  number,  met  new  for- 
'jtunes.     Their  father  had  lost  the  art  of  reading, 

but  had  been  a  man  of  property.      His  children 

lost  this  distinction  and  advantage,  for  the  valley 


land  was  exhausted  and  they  were  forced  to 
make  homes  on  the  thin  soil  and  steep  sides  of 
the  mountains.  They  lived  in  conditions  not 
unlike  those  of  England  in  the  time  of  King 
Alfred,  Several  were  killed  in  quarrels.  The 
one  whom  we  trace,  Marion  Kindred,  is  now 
keeping  a  "moonshine  "  still  near  the  headwaters 
of  "Middle  Fork." 

THESE    SOUTHERNKR8    WERB    UNIONISTS. 

His  son,  Shird  Kindred,  drove  some  cattle  to 
the  lowlands  in  1861  and  found  that  a  war  was) 
in  progress.  His  sympathies  were  with  the 
nation  and  he  enjoyed  fighting.  As  a  Union 
scout,  "bummer,"  and  sharpshooter  he  per- 
formed important  services  for  his  country. 

The  loyalty  of  this  region  in  the  Civil  War 
was  a  surprise  to  both  Northern  and  Southern 
statesmen.  The  .mountain  people  owned  land, 
but  did  not  own  slaves,  and  the  national  feeling', 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  had  not  spent  its ' 
force  among  them.  Their  services  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  east  Tennessee  are  perhaps  generally 
known.  But  very  few  know  or  remember  that 
the  whole  mountain  region  was  loyal.  Gen. 
Carl  Schurz  had  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Alabama,  and  the  writer  has  recently ' 
seen  a  letter  written  by  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  in  which  he  relates  to 
General  Hardee  the  troubles  caused  by  Union 
sentiment  in  the  mountain  counties. 

It  is  pathetic  to  know  how  these  mountain 
regiments  disbanded  with  no  poet  or  histoTian 
or  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
valor.  The  very  flag  that  was  first  on  Lookout\ 
Mountain  and  "waved   above  the  clouds"  wu 
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loat  to  fame  in  an  obscure  mountain  hora«  when 
Berea  discovered  and  rescued  it  from  oblivion 
and  destruction. 

Shird  £indred  came  back  from  the  army  with 
larger  ideas  than  his  father  or  grandfather  ever 
had,  and  when  the  public-school  system  was  or- 
ganized he  became  &  school  trustee. 

At  first  he  united  with  the  other  trustees  in 
selling  the  school  to  a  man  who  could  not  t«ach 
and  pocketing  the  money.  Then  he  ' '  aimed  "  to 
use  the  product  of  an  extra  lot  of  hogs  for  edu- 
cating his  daughter  Cynthia  as  a  teacher,  but 
there  was  a  disease  among  the  swine,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  deferred. 

THr   MOUKTAIK   HOKE. 

Shird  Kindred's  establisbmeut  is  worth  visit- 
ing. Ail  we  ride  up  to  the  horse-block  be  greets 
us  in  nasal  Saxon : 

• '  Howdy,  atrangers  ?    "Light  an'   hitch   yer 
beast-es.      Sf  yeou-all  ken  stand  fer  one  day 
what  we-cll  her  ter  stand  the  year  round,  jos' 
kem  in," 
v^  He  hM  tiro  log  boxes  eighteen  feet  square  and 


fifteen  feet  apart,  with  a  roof  that  covers  also  the 
space  between,  and  this  space,  open  in  front  and 
rear,  constitutes  the  general  reception  and  dining 
room.  Three  small  adjuncts  are  near  at  band — i 
a  loom-house,  smoke-house,  and  spring-house. 

Tbe  "fambly"are  supplied  from  their  own 
"  boundary"  with  abundance  of  com'meal, 
string- beans,  dried  fruit,  ' '  long  sweetening " 
(syrup),  and  hog  meat.  Also  wool  and  flax,  and 
possibly  a  little  cotton.  They  barter  feathers 
and  "sang"  at  the  "store  house"  on  court  day' 
for  supplies  of  coSee,  boots,  and  patent  medicines. 

NO    PRINTINO    PBESB    IN    TWENTY   COUNTIES. 

This  is  the  best  type  of  isolated  mountain  \\te,\ 
Beside  it  are  types  less  hopeful.  And  even  this 
idyllic  condition  must  be  further  described  by 
some  reference  to  tlie  early  marriages,  gambling,' 
idleness  of  the  vacant  winter  months,  and  other, 
evils  which  beset  a  people  who  have  few  re- 
sources in  books  and  education.  Saddest  of  all 
is  the  bewildering  lack  of  educated  or  well-in- 
formed leaders.  There  may  be  twenty  counties 
in  one  group  which  do  not  contain  a  printing' 
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press.  The  average  preacher  of  the  mountains 
^isiuchned  to  be  suspicious  of  the  "  book  larniti'  " 
which  lie  lias  failed  to  acquire.  Religion  iteelf 
is  a  melancholy  affair  chiefly  connected  with  fu- 
nerals and  sectarian  squabbles.  And  we  thus 
have  the  startling  anomaly  of  illiterate  Protestants 
—Americans  who  are  behind  the  times. 

WHY    THE    MOUNTAINEER    FIGHTS. 

Ttie  fighting  propensities  of  the  mountaineers 
are  to  be  classed  with  the  other  survivals  oi  old- 
■world  temper  and  ideals.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  whole  South  is  still  far  nearer  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  country  to  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry, when  all  gentlemen  wore  side  arms  and  felt 
that  the  Government  was  simply  to  defend  them 

Ifrom  foreign  foes,  while  they  were  to  rely  upon 
their  own  prowess  to  protect  their  households  and 
their  lionor.  So  far,  then,  as  the  backwoodsmen 
are  affected  by  the  example  of  those  who  have 
enjoyed  superior  advantages,  they  have  been  con- 

jtinuously  taught  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs 
rather  than  to  appeal  to  law  And  quite  naturally 
they  have  shown  less  restraint  and  good  taste  in 
Buch  matters  It  is  to  be  adiei  that  the  aimin 
istiation  of  justice  in  ihe  mountan  counties  is 
attended  with  e\en  more  delajs  and  uncertainties 
than  elsenhere  4dd  to  thi«  the  fact  that  the 
mountaineer  has  the  indLpendent  spirit  born  of 
Bolilude  constant  practice  in  the  use  of  firearms 
and  that  the  C nil  War    in  which  the  moui  tains 

'weie  plundeied  by  both  armies  rekindled  the 
belligerent  spmt  of  their  ancient  blood  It 
gues  us  hope  for  their  future  that  the  frequent 
homicides  are  not  committed 

Iwartonly  noi  for  purposes  of 
robbery,  but  in  the  fcpirit  of 
an  Homeric  chieftain  on  some 
"  point  of  honor." 

With  the  exception  of  the 
terrible  feud  now  going  on 
in  Clay  County,  Ky, ,  the 
mountains  are  probably  more 
quiet  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  This  Clay  County 
affair,  however,  has  been  sig- 
nalized by  some  featui-es  of 
■■  blindshooting  "  and  cow- 
ardly "amlHishing"  which 
call  forth  the  condemnation 
of  the  most  noted  fighters  in 
the  region. 


The  making  of  "moon 
ehine"  whisky  is  anothei 
example  of  a  crime  often 
committed  without  the  moral 


degradation  which  comes  from  violating  one's^ 
conscience.  The  tax  on  the  manufacture  of 
one's  own  corn  into  whisky  seems  to  them  a 
very  arbitrary  affair,  and  many  of  them  evade  it 
with  more  excuse  than  can  be  pleaded  for  the 
tourist  who  eludes  the  custom-house  officer  irt^ 
New  York.  The  making  of  "  moonshine"  is  a 
very  simple  affair.  A  half  barrel,  bottom  up- 
ward, clapped  over  a  soap-kettle  will  make  a 
satisfactory  retort,  and  the  only  special  appara- 
tus necessary  is  the  copper  tube  for  condensation. 
"  The  revenues  "  always  endeavor  to  destroy  this 
tube,  and  the  common  description  of  their  work 
is  "  they  cut  up  the  still." 

The  sin  which  does  trouble  the  mountain  con- 
science is  not  the  evasion  of  the  tax,  hut  thej 
making  o£  the  whisky  at  all  I  The  evils  of  drink-\ 
ing  are  fully  recognized.  Several  counties  might 
be  named  in  which  "  moonshine"  stills  exist,  but 
which  have  "gone  dry"  and  rigorously"  ex  elude 
saloons.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  temper- 
ance orator  will  anticipate  the  revenue  officer  in 
suppressing  the  illicit  still. 

WHY   THKT    ARB    BEPCBLICAN8. 

The  politics  of  the  mountains  are  complicated. 
Fundamentally  the  people  are  Eepublicans,  be- 
cause they  were  "  fer  the  Guverment"  in  the 
Civil  War.  And  the  more  pronounced  policies 
of  the  Republican  party  since  the  war  have  been 
understood  and  approved  by  the  mountain  folk. 
Tlieir  sense  of  justn,e  made  them  favor  "sound 
money. "  The  argument  which  cat  i  led  Ken  ■ 
tucky  and  West   \  irginia    for  McKmley  was  : 
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•  ■  Ef  I  lend  yeon  a  bap  o'  flour  I  don't  allow  I'm 
a-soin'  ter  \w  paid  in  meal. "  So,  too,  llip  moun- 
taincei-s  genei-ally  favor  railroflds  and  other  ini- 
provenienls,  partly  because  they  realize  that  tliey 
will  develop  the  country  and  partly  because  they 
will  not  iiave  to  pay  for  thorn. 

Their  conception  of  jKilitics  other  than  national, 
however,  is  very  defective.  Like  other  Southern 
men,  they  show  the  lack  of  the  ti-aininp  of  the 
"toWn  meeting."  Tlieir  exaggerated  individ- 
uality is  only  offset  by  a  spirit  of  clannishness 
with  which  tliey  gather  around  a  leaSJer  in  the 
old  feudal  way.  t'o\inty  jmlitics  are  usually  a 
barefaced  scramble  for  the  offices,  though  tlie 
counties  which  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  few 
able  and  high-pinciplod  men  often  keep  them  in 
the  public  service  with  comniendaltle  fidelity. 

Many  mountain  men  "expect  something"  from 
their  leader  at  election  time.  This  is  not,  in  their 
eyes,  a  bribe.  They  would  on  no  account  so  de- 
mean ihcmsulvea  as  to  sell  their  vote  to'  the  oppo- 
site party.  But  they  will  stay  at  home  on  election 
(day  unless  their  leader  shows  himself  "a  gener- 
ous feller,"  If  they  fight  and  vote  for  their 
chieftain  lie  owes  ttiem  some  feudal  largess  in 
retni-n  ! 

The  diversity  of  thought,  if  not  of  interests, 
between  mountain  and  lowland  complicates  the 
political  operations  of  nil  parties  in  a  number  of 
States. 

BEItEA    COLLEGE. 

The  present  writer  began  acquaintance  with  the 
(mountain  folk  in  1884  by  a  walk  through  West 
Virginia,  which  was  undertaken  for  health  and 


geology,  but  which  was  soon 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  character  and  social  con- 
ditions. In  1893  he  was, 
called  to  the  presidency  of 
liei-ea  College,  in  the  moun^ 
tains  of  Kentucky.  This 
brevet  college,  winch  is 
really  a  kind  of  social  settle- 
ment, Coo}>er  Institute,  and 
extension  bureau  of  civiliza- 
tion, claims  the  distinction^ 
of  being  the  discoverer  of' 
the  mountain  people.  Its 
early  foundfrs  and  teachers 
were  the  first  to  take  note  of 
jMiculiar  conditions  which 
marked  off  this  population 
from  the  so-called  "  poor  ■ 
whites "  on  the  one  hand  ' 
and  the  aristocratic  "fii-stl 
families  "  on  the  other.  The 
earliest  and  fullest  publica- 
tions relative  to  this  region  came  from  Berea. 
although  its  duty  in   this  regaril  has  Iteen  too 
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oegligent  nor  despise  tljein  as  inferior.  If  the 
scions  of  our  own  fainilieB  wliicL  settled  in  west- 
ern New  York  had  gone  instead  to  western 
ginia  they  too  would  have  been  groping  ii 
mountains  to-day. 

And   there  is  one  other  affirmation  which  I 
B  the  right  to  make  :   these  people  need  us  I 


a  the 


and  ' 


i  need  them. 

NEED    OF   THE   UOU^TAINEERB. 


much  neglected.  But  the  institution  has  the 
most  favorable  location  and  history,  and  is  un- 
dertaking to  deal  with  the  mountain  problem  in 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner.  The 
present  seems  a  favorable  time  to  secure  Cor  this 
great  enterprise  the  attention  and  cooperation 
which  it  deserves. 

I  iravei-sed  large  portions  of  tins  wild  coun- 
try and  sent  "  extension  workers  "  through  still 
wider  areas  of  it.  I  have  also  consulted  with 
the  few  persons  who  have  knowledge  of  this 
people — the  generals  Uke  Schurz  and  Cox,  who 
commanded  mountain  troops  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  Wheeler,  whose  mountain  Confederates  got 
away  from  him  and  went  over  to  the  Union  side; 
the  historians  who  have  studied  their  record 
jfrom  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain — John  Fiske, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
and  the  scientists — Shaler  and  Hayes — who  have 
made  tours  through  the  region  studying  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  rocks;  and  the  chief  specialists 
upon  Southern  education. 


With  this  preparation  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
'there  are  at  least  2,000,000  native  Americans 
in  Appalachian  America  who  are  living  practi- 
cally in  the  conditions  of  colonial  times.  The 
chief  difference  is  that  the  colonial  people  were 
consciously  in  motion  and  felt  themselves  to  be 
in  the  front  of  the  progress  of  their  time,  while 
.the  mountain  people  have  a  depressing  sense  of 
being  behind. 

It  should  he  said  further  that  these  people  are 
now  more  destitute  of  all  the  opportunities  that 
go  with  education  than  any  other  people  of  our 
race  in  the  world. 

And  above  all  I  wish  to  have  it  known  that 
this  condition  has  come  about  through  natural 
causes,  so  that  we  cannot  blame    the  people  aa 


They  need  the  friendly  guidance  and  the  finan- 
cial aid  in  educational  beginnings  which  have 
been  so  freely  and  bo  wisely  giveu  to  the  West. 
And  they  are  a  patriotic,  capable  people,  with, 
unjaded  nerves  and  red  blood,  who  may  reen- 
force  the  vigor  of  the  nation. 

This  article  is  an  invitation  for  the  far-seeing 
and  patriotic  people  of  America  to  help  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  have  been  lost  in  the' 
woods.  The  need  of  the  negro  was  universally 
known  and  recognized,  and  all  that  has  been 
given  for  his  education  h.&%  been  abundantly  re 
paid.  Tlie  need  of  the  West  has  been  known 
also,  and  through  natural  channels  of  commerce 
and  kinship  we  have  helped  each  Western  State 
in  its  educational  foundations. 

My  clients  in  the  Southern  mountains  are  at 
once  more  needy  and  more  hopeful,  and  they 
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h&ve  been  almost  utterly  neglected  because  they 
were  unknown.  They  iiave  not  the  natural 
means  of  communication  wilii  the  older  and  more 
favored  parts  of  the  lanii.  Thoy  can  only  make 
their  condition  known  through  some  ambassador  ' 
like  ray  self. 

In  asking  assistance  for  them  it  is  fitting  to 
discuss  somewhat  the  proper  methods  of  our  aid. 
We  art)  entering  upon  a  new  and  strange  field, 
and  may  well  pause  to  consider  with  fullest  at' 
tention  the  question  of  aims  and  adaptations. 
Schools  may  be  found  whicli  have  existed  on  the 
■  borders  of  this  region  for  many  years,  and  yet 
have  been  so  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  strange 
conditions  that  they  have  had  but  slight  effect  on 
the  life  of  the  people. 

BEBEA's   rROORAMME. 

Our  first  principle,  then,  is  adaptation.  To 
secure  this  we  must  actually  know  the  people  in 
order  that  we  may  put  ourselves  in  their  place 
and  give  them  the  right  elements  of  advanced 
civilization  in  the  riglit  order;  or  rather  that, 
while  ourselves  aware  of  the  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, we  may  develop  their  civilization  in  the 
same  direction,  leading  them  rapidly  through  the 
stages  of  progress  which  our  families  have  already 
traversed.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  set  them  in  mo- 
tion toward  the  strife  of  the  cities,  but  to  make 
them  sharers  in  the  essential  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  mountains.      We  would  make  them, 


like  the  people  of  Scotland,  intelligent  without 
being  sophisticated. 

With  this  in  view  we  are  encouraging  the  fire- 
side industries  which  are  adapted  to  their  present 
mode  of  life  and  studying  the  possibilities  of  log 
archil 


THE    "  EXTENSION        SERVICE. 

Perhaps  our  most  important  adaptation  is  the 
"extension"  service — sending  out  traveling  li- 
braries and  lecturers  who  speak  on  elementary  sub-; 
jects  like  United  Stales  history ,-mountain  farming,  ■ 
and  the  management  of  the  public  schools. 

The  people  will  often  adjourn  court  to  hear 
one  of  these  lectures,  and  a  year  later  they  will 
repeat  the  principal  points  in  such  a  discourse. 
This  method  surpasses  even  the  industrial  con- 
f(!rence  in  that  it  reaches  the  people  at  tlieir 
liomos,  and  arouses  those  who  have  not  yet 
enough  interest  to  bring  them  to  any  large  but 
distant  convocation.  IE  means  permit  we  plan 
to  distribute  through  this  extension  service 
100,000  copies  of  simple  works  on  govern- 
ment, like  the  admirable  book  by  Charles  F. 
Dole,  and  thus  reenforce  the  growing  sentiment 
for  "  law  and  order."  The  need  of  such  instruction 
was  bi-ought  home  to  us  wlien  we  found  a  bright 
student  who  supposed  that  it  was  "all  right"  for 
any  kinsman  of  a  murdered  man  to  make  way 
with   the  slayer   provided   it  was  done    "right 
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We  cannot  wait  for  the  mountains  to  come  to 
school,  but  by  tnetlioiis  like  this  we  can  leaven 
a  very  wide  rettion  with  the  ideas  and  ideals 
which  will  protect  the  people  from  adverse  in- 
fluences and  prepare  IJiem  for  a  belter  day. 


Another  principle  constantly  in  mind  is  to  help 
toward  self-help.  Under  this  head  come  both 
/our  DorniaJ  and  industrial  work. 

The  normal  department—now  the  largest — 
raises  up  teachers  and  strengthens  the  new  and 
struggling  public  school.  If  the  public-school 
""system  can  be  made  to  work  and  the  people 
taught  to  believe  in  it  and  won  to  its  support,  it 
will  be  a  strong  force  pulling  in  tlie  right  direc- 
tion permanently. 

Tlie  need  of  industrial  guidance  is  sufReiently 
'  evident.  The  resourcesoC  science  must  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  these  children  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  they  must  be  heli>ed  to  make  the  great 
Itransition  from  the  age  of  hunting  and  barter  to 
'the  age  of  skilled  labor.  We  need  only  allude 
to  our  promising  work  in  elementary  forestry, 
agriculture,  and  stock-raising  (stock  is  a  farm 
rfiroduct  which  can  walk  to  market),  woodwork, 
as  well  as  domestic  science  and  nursing — all 
carefully  adapted  to  local  conditions — to  show 
the  practical  and  comprehensive  nature  of  our 
programme. 

One  other  general  principle  should  be  men- 
tioned. There  has  been  a  suggestion  from  many 
quarters  that  the  educational  aid  extended  to  oitr 
new  possessions  should  be  n  on -sectarian.  We 
have  anticipated  this  suggestion  in  our  work  for 


these  mountains.  The  old  idea  that  each  reli- 
gious body  should  have  a  wholly  independent 
work,  mciuding  college,  press,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  civilization,  has  at  least  proved  very 
expensive.  Berea  College  was  organized  on  ar 
different  basis,  prohibiting  control  by  any  one' 
denomination,  but  expecting  to  cooperate  with 
all.  Aside  from  the  economy  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  the  great  advantages  of  the  momentum  of 
a  larger  institution  and  the  practical  object-les- 
son of  cooperation. 

THE   BRAVE    EFFORTS   OP   THE    BTDDENTB. 

The  response  which  the  mountain  people  them- 
selves make  to  these  efforts  proves  that  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken  in  our  aims,  or  hopes,  or  meth- 
ods. It  does  one's  heart  good  to  help  a  young 
Lincoln  who  comes  stalking  in  perhaps  a  threel 
days'  journey  on  foot,  with  a  few  hard -earned 
dollars  in  his  pocket  and  a  great  eagerness  for 
the  education  he  can  so  laintly  comprehend. 
(Scores  of  our  young  people  see  their  first  rail- 
road train  at  Berea  1) 

And  it  is  a  joy  to  welcome  the  mountain  girl 
who  comes  back  after  having  taught  her  first! 
school,  bringing  the  money  to  pay  her  debts  and 
buy  her  first  comfortable  outfit — including  rub- 
bers and  suitable  underclothing — and  perhaps 
bringing  with  her  a  younger  sister. 

Such  a  girl  exerts  a  great  infiuence  in  her 
school  and  mountain  home.  An  enthusiastic  old 
mountaineer  descril>ed  an  example  in  this  wise  : 
' '  I  tell  yeou  hit  teks  a  inoughty  resolu(e  gal  ter 
do  what  that  thar  gal  has  done.  She  got,  I 
reckon,  about  the  toughest  deestric  in  the  ceounty, 
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which  is  sftyin'  a  good  deal.  An'  then  ferboard- 
in'-place — -well,  there  warn't  much  choice.  There 
was  one  house,  with  one  room.  Hut  she  kep' 
righi'  on,  an'  yeou  would  hev  tliouglit  she  was 
liavin'  tiie  finest  kind  of  a  time  ter  look  at  her. 
.All'  then  the  last  liay,  when  they  was  sayin'  their 
pifcea  an'  sich,  some  sorry  fellers  come  in  thar 
full  o'  moonshine  an'  shot  their  revolvers.  I'm 
a-tellin'  ye  hit  takes  a  mou^hty  resolufi"  gal." 

It  is  such  resolution  that  brings  j-oung  (wople 
from  their  far-off  homes,  and  has  made  the  niim- 
lier  of  our  mountain  students  double  and  double 
again. 

Almost  without  exception  these  boys  and  girls 
go  back  to  their  mountains  to  heip  "build  up 
[the  countrv."  A  lad  who  has  been  at  Herea  two 
or  three  years  will   be   needed  for  some  office  in 


liis  native  county.  The  most  attractive  homes 
you  will  see  in  a  long  ride  are  presided  over  by 
young  women  who  were  once  pupils  at  Berea. 
We  aYe  perfectly  sure  that  if  our  present  work 
can  lie  sustained  and  extended  many  of  us  will 
live  to  see  the  wide  region  transformed,  these 
vigorous  people  bi-ought  clear  over  from  the 
ranks  of  the  doubtful  classes  and  added  to  the 
useful  and  reliaWe  strength  ot  the  nation. 

The  whole  "case"  ot  the  mountaineer  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Hia  great  career  hinged  upon  the  fact  that  his' 
mother  had  si.\  books.  In  that  circumstance  he 
differed  from  the  other  Iwys  of  the  region. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  tliat  but  for  that  ray  of 
light  his  great  soul  would  have  been  strangled  in 
the  birth  '■( 
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IN  Dr.  William  Goodell  Frost,  who  contrib- 
utes the  foregoing  article  on  the  mountain- 
eers of  the  Appalachian  Belt  of  the  South,  those 
people  have  found  an  educational  leader  who  has 
a  truly  marvelous  fitness  for  his  work.  lie  is  a 
brilliant  scholar,  was  formerly  professor  of  Greek 
at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and  might  now  Ije  com- 
fortably settled  m  any  one  of  a  dozen  Northern 
or  Eastern  universities.  But  he  has  great  en- 
thusiasm for  the  people  of  the  Southern  moun- 
tains, and  he  knows  how  to  inspire  and  help  them. 
Herea  College  is  situated  on  the  line  between  the 
Kentucky  "blue-grass"  region  and  the  moun- 
tain country.  Its  students  have  been  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  hardly  any  place  else  in  the  world  are  good 
educational  results  obtaine<i  upon  so  economical 
a  basis.  The  number  of  students  now  approaches 
800,  and  the  thousand  mark  will  certainly  be 
reached  within  two  or  three  years.  Opportu- 
nities are  given  students  to  support  themselves  in 
(lart  bjF-'xprk  while  they  are  studying.  President 
ElioT,  ^fc.  speech  at  Boston  six  weeks  ago,  in 
indorslment^^  Berea  College,  set  forth  with  his 
wonted  luciaff^"*the  reasons  why  the  mountain 
population  of  the  South  is  well  worth  working 
for,  and  the  further  reasons  why  Berea  College 
is  especially  fitted,  by  virtue  of  its  history,  plans, 
and  excellent  management,  to  be  sustained  by  board,  loilfiinn,  fiieMitthis,  liooks,  and  tees  of  from  WO 
those  who  would  like  to  help  educate  the  neglect-  to  H-20  fur  the  entire  aciulBiiiic  year.  1  am  almost 
ed  Americans  of  thai  isolated  region.  On  the  ashamwi  t.mientlon  thHt  «  man  cannot  go  to  Harrawi 
point  of  expense  President  Eliot  made  the  fob  for  less.  Mian  MOO  a  year.  Herea  will  receive  and  teach 
lowing  interesting  statement  :  ""  ^^'■^,  Tenne^ee  ..r  east  Kentucky  youth  the  whole 

°  "  acailemic  year.   Imnni  and  lodge  him,  and  give  him 

light,  heat,  and  books  for  from  »90  to  (120.    For  this 
reason  the  college  Is  worthy  ot  our  help. 
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Soutliern  educatorB  say  with  irutli  that  Dr. 
A,  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston,  understands  Southern 
educational  conditions  as  no  other  Northern  man 
understands  them  ;  and  we  know  that  Dr.  •Mayo 
always  speaks  witli  a  keen  sense  of  the  weight 
and  meaning  of  words  and  of  responsibility  for 
the  opinions  that  he  utters.  It  ia,  therefore, 
interesting  to  obtain  his  views  of  llie  work  at 
Berea  based  upon  a  recent  investigation.  From 
a  longer  unpublished  statement  by  him  we  may 
quote  the  foUowinj;  paragraphs  : 

It  onierKed  from  the  eclipse  of  war  into  new  and 
vigoroUH  life,  and  hnH  Kviuliially  made  it«  way  to  public 
attention  by  solid  service  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
I  know  of  no  collej^e  in  the  tSontli  that  van  .show  a  let- 
ter record  of  holiest  worli,  dune  by  superior  teachers, 
under  circumstances  involving  great  wicrlflce  and 
iioinetimes  peril,  than  the  long  and  honorable  record  of 
Berea.  Uurlntc  the  brief  administration  of  President 
FroHt  it  has  made  iirodlKicms  advances  in  all  lines.  It 
now  comes  before  the  people  an  a  national  enterprise, 
notassomethintipriijiosedtobedone,  butasHuniqueand 
charact«rititic  educational  Huccess. 

If  I  were  a  man  ot  wealth,  with  my  present  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  educational  necessities  of  the  entire  South 
and  keen  interest  In  every  kind  of  Rood  work  now  going 
on  there,  I  would  give  to  Berea  College  to  the  exUmt  of 
'  my  ability.  I  wonid  do  this  l>ecan»e  I  believe  so  much 
depends  upon  just  the  kind  ot  work  which  this  instttu- 
tion  is  doing  for  the  plain  white  people.  The  colored 
race,  also  represented  ftt  Berea,  will  rise  or  fall  acconl- 


At  present  Berea  has.  without  question,  the  lead  in 
alt  efforts  making  tor  this  happy  consummatioo.  It 
only  needs  thiit  the  people  of  all  sections  should  be  in- 
formed of  this  rare  opportunity  to  bless  a  region  as 
large  as  more  than  one  Kuroiieim  kingdom,  by  tnrnish- 
ing  the  money  which  shall  place  Berea  College  in  the 
assured  position  it  has  so  abundantly  earned. 

Bei-ea's  resources — outside  of  its  experience 
and  the  ability  of  its  workers — consist  of  grounds, 
buihiintrs,  and  tlie  tools  of  education  to  the  value 
of  1150.000  and  an  old  endowment  fund  of^ 
alKiUt  ;J60,000.  Receiving  no  aid  from  any 
State  or  society,  it  has  carried  on  its  work  by 
annual  gifts  from  individuals.  Its  rapid  increase 
of  responsibility  ought  not  longer  to  be  met  in  this 
way.  The  trustees — among  whom  are  Hon. 
C.  F.  Burnhani,  of  Kichmond,  Ky.,  D.  B.  Gam- 
ble, of  Cincinnati.  Hon.  Addison  Ballard,  of 
Chicago,  and  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  of  New  York — 
are  moving  for  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  Chicago,  has  given 
generous  aid,  selecting  Berea  as  the  sole  object  of 
bis  benefactions  in  the -South.  Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  in,  and  above 
$100,000  mom  is  pledged  on  condition  that 
another  total  of  $200,000  shall  he  secured  in  the 
ne.xt  few  weeks. 
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A  NEW  YORK  "COLONY  OF  MERCY." 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS. 


IT  is  only  within  the  last  iew  years  that  any- 
thing has  been  doae  in  America  for  epilep- 
tics as  a  class.  Up  to  1890  practical  philanthro- 
py had  neglected  the  problems  of  their  care — 
problems  which  the  nature  of  epilepsy  makes  of 
exceptional  diCBculty.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
malady,  as  every  one  knows,  is  that  the  sufferer 
from  it  is  robbed  of  his  consciousness  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  time  at  varying  intervals.  What  is 
not  so  well  realized  is  that  both  before  and  after 
the  seizures  his  condition  is  virtually  normal,  and 
his  ability  to  work  and  play  his  part  in  social  life 
as  active  and  unquestionable  as  that  of  any 
ordinary  healthy  man.  And  it  is  just  this  con- 
junction of  moments  of  uncoDsciousness  with 
whole  tracts  of  time  during  which  reason  and 
vigor  and  ambition  are  undisturbed  that  makes 
up  the  distinctive  pathos  of  the  disease  and  the 
difficulty  of  providing  properly  for  ita  victims. 
For  the  patient's  fate  in  life  is  decided  not  by  the 
long  periods  of  health,  but  by  the  few  odd 
minutes  of  sickness.  Fully  possessed  during 
most  of  the  time  with  the  faculties  and  instincts 
of  health,  be  has  to  pay  a  life-long  penalty  for 
the  transitory  momenta  when  those  faculties  and 
instincts  are  in  abeyance.  Willing  to  learn,  he 
is  yet  debarred  from  learning,  for  no  school  will 
take  him.  Not  less  anxious  than  others  for 
companionship,  he  is  shunned  like  a  leper. 
Eager  to  work  and  knowing  that  in  work  lies  bis 
best  hope  of  relief,  he  ia  nevertheless  condemned 
to  idleness.  From  every  form  of  employment, 
as  from  every  form  of  pleasure,  he  is  hopelessly 
excluded.  A  morose  and  unsocial  childhood, 
passing  into  a  despairing  manhood  and  ending 


through  slow  processes  of  degeneration  often  la 
insanity,  at  times  in  a  life  to  which  even  insanity 
would  seem  preferable — this  was  the  common  lot 
of  the  120,000  epileptics  in  the  United  States  up 
to  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  hospitals  would 
not  receive  them,  and  anyway  could  not  give 
tbem  the  attention  they  needed.  No  choice  was 
offered  them  between  leading  a  hopeless  exist- 
ence in  their  own  homes,  a  torture  to  themselves 
and  those  around  them  and  an  easy  prey  to 
quacks,  or  taking  refuge  in  an  almshouse,  where 
the  life,  atmosphere,  and  diet  were  most  unfitted 
for  them,  or  being  committed  to  sn  insane  asy- 
lum, often  without  proper  justification. 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  of  New  York  City, 
was  the  first  American  to  set  himself  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  twofold  stigma  which  the  neglect  of 
this  unhappy  class  had  placed  upon  society  and 
the  state.  A  service  of  several  years  in  the  Hud- 
son River  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  in 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  proved  to  him  how  much 
ought  to  be  done  for  epileptics  ;  a  visit  to  Biele- 
feld, in  Westphalia,  and  other  European  insti- 
tutions in  1836  showed  how  much  could  be 
done.  The  Bielefeld  charity  was  started  in  1865 
exclusively  for  the  care  of  epileptics,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  directors  evolved  what  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  epi- 
leptics on  a  large  scale — not  housing  them  to- 
gether in  one  large  building,  but  scattering  them 
over  a  farm  in  small  detached  cottages.  Re- 
turning home.  Dr.  Peterson  made  known  the 
work  that  was  being  done  at  Bielefeld  and  threw 
himself  into  the  advocacy  of  like  charities  in 
the  United  States.     The  two  institutions  already 
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fouDded  in  America,  one  at  Gallipolis.  Ohio,  and 
the  other  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  the  meas- 
ures now  being  taken  in  several  other  Stales  for 
the  foundation  of  similar  charities,  ace  as  much 
a  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplislied  by  one 
strong,  able,  and  uiitiriug  man  as  of  the  extreme 
and  enviable  readiness  of  Americans  to  give 
trial  to  any  experiment  that  promises  relief  where 
relief  is  wanted. 

Ohio,  by  the  opening  of  its  institution  at  Gab 
lipolie  in  18a3,  was  the  first  State  to  identify 
itself  with  the  new  movement ;  but  wiiether  from 
motives  of  economy  or  to  flatter  local  pride  by 
the  creation  of  large  and  imposing  buildings,  the 
central  idea  of  the  Bielefeld  ' '  colony  "  system, 
which  is  all  against  such  barrack-like  edifices  and 
all  in  favor  of  small  and  scattered  cottages,  was 
somewhat  missed.  New  York  was  considerably 
mere  fortunate  in  its  venture.  The  agitation  led 
by  Dr.  Peterson  soon  gathered  to  itself  the  sup- 
port of  subh  philanthropists  as  tlie  late  Oscar 
Craig,  of  Rochester,  and  the  Hon.  William  P. 
Letch  worth,*  both  for  many  years  presidents  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  Legislature 
was  won  over  in  1892  to  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  for  epileptics,  and  an  almost  ideal  site  for 
such  a  colony  was  quickly  found.  A  body  of 
Shakers  who  had  been  settled  for  over  fifty  years 
on  a  slope  of  the  historic  Gtenesee  Valley  were 
anxious  to  sell  their  property  and  join  their  fall- 
ing numbers  to  a  larger  branch  of  co- religionists 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  This  property  was  a  fer- 
tile, undulating  stretch  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land, about  l,9IK)  acres  in  area,  well  watered  by 
two  streams,  and  containing,  besides  several  acres 
of    sound  timber,   some  serviceable  quarries  of 

•This  most  kindly  and  phnanthropic  gentleman,  whose 
lite  has  been  one  long  cliBrity  la  the  suUmr  DfC.ireand 
Treatment  ot  EplleplirB"  (PutnumK  H  v<ilUHbli>  and  well- 
ordered  book  which  completely  covers  its  Buhjec'I. 


building  stone  and  deposits  of  brick  clay.  The 
State  was  allowed  to  buy  it  for  $115,000 — a  sum 
about  equal  to  the  value  of  the  improvementft 
alone.  At  the  instance  of  Governor  Flower  the 
institution  planted  on  it  was  named  Craig  Coloay, 
in  memory  of  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates. 

Though  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  Bielefeld 
charity,  Craig  Colony  has  many  points  peculiar 
to  itself  besides  the  grand  distinction  of  being  & 
State  institution  under  State  control.  It  ie  re- 
stricted to  the  epileptics  of  New  York  State 
alone,  and  primarily  also  to  those  of  them  who  are 
proved  to  be  indigent.  Of  these  the  State  con- 
tains at  least  2,000.  Its  total  epileptic  popula- 
tion is  put  at  l'2,000,  but  until  the  2,000  depend- 
ents have  been  provided  for  no  pay-patlent» 
will  be  received.  For  each  indigent  patient  re- 
ceived into  the  colony  the  State  provides  a  main- 
tenance fund  of  1:250  a  year,  and  the  counties 
contribute  $30  for  the  clothing  expenses  of  each 
person  taken  from  their  areas. 

It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  Che  board  of  managers 
to  make  Craig  Colony  as  far  as  possible  a  self* 
supporting  institution.  For  this  reason  patients 
who  have  become  insane* are  not  admitted,  and 
any  colonists  who  may  lose  their  reason  after  ad- 
mission are  transferred  to  asylums.  Those  only 
are  received  who  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of 
profiting  by  the  life  to  bo  provided  for  them,  the 
directors  believing  that  at  any  rate  in  the  early 
and  tentative  years  of  the  colony  the  end  pro 
posed  cannot  be  reached  without  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  means.  * 

In  most  other  respects  Craig  Colony  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Bielefeld  charity.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  two  institutions  is  identical.  Both 
pin  their  faith  to  the  colony  system  as  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  management  in  an  epi- 
leptic community,  and  where  the  New  York  settle- 
ment seems  likely  to  surpass  the  older  foundation 
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in  usefulness  is  leas  in  the  originality  than  in  the 
prosecution  ot  ita  policy,  in  a  more  thoi'ough  and 
business-like  completeness,  in  its  powers  of  ex- 
pansion ou  an  almost  unprecedenteil  scale,  and 
especially  in  its  opportunities  for  scientific  re- 
seareii.  The  colony  was  thrown  open  to  patients 
in  January,  1896.  The  previous  two  years  had 
l>een  spent  in  putting  the  old  Shaker  buildings  in 
repair,  in  introducing  steam  heat  and  electric 
light,  in  providing  for  an  ample  water  supply  and 
the  disposal  of  sewage,  in  purchasing  farm  stock 
and  utensils,  in  the  thousand- and -one  problems 
of  severe  detail  that  have  to  be  arranged  for  in 
preparing  a  village  for  the  reception  ot  its  inhab- 
itants. The  directors  came  out  of  the  trial  more 
than  successfully.  They  did  nothing  extrava- 
gantly and  yet  did  everything  well.  They  held 
fast  to  the  idea  of  letting  the  colony  work  out  its 
own  development  and  stood  out  against  the  easy 
t(;m|j[ation  to  do  too  much. 

L'raig  Colony  is  many  things  in  one.  It  ia  a 
farm,  a  school,  a  laboratory,  a  workshop,  a  hos- 
pital, and  anaaylum  ;  but  above  everything  else  it 
is  a  home.  The  atmosphere  of  comradeship,  of 
mutual  interest  and  sympathy  is  so  evident  and 
genuine  as  to  infect  one  instantly.  Whatever 
can  be  done  to  make  life  at  the  colony  free  and 
natural,  both  in  work  and  play,  has  been  done. 
The  vigilance  of  the  nurses  and  attendants  can 
hardly  relax  for  a  moment,  yet  it  is  never  ob- 
servable. An  obtrusive  guardianship  would  de- 
stroy the  very  quality  of  ease  and  liberty  which 
the  directors  most  desire  to  foster  ;  and  the  vis- 


itor, while  he  knows  he  is  surrounded  by  a  sys- 
tem of  untiring  watchfulness,  will  scarcely  even 
feel  its  presence,  much  less  have  it  visibly  brought 
before  him.  The  final  impression  one  takes 
away  is  that  of  a  spirit  of  kindhness  and  com- 
mon brotherhood  as  strong  between  the  patients 
and  those  in  charge  of  them  as  among  the  pa- 
tients themselves.  It  is  seen,  to  take  one  of  a 
hundred  proofs  ot  it,  in  the  wise  and  generous 
encouragement  of  every  kind  of  sport  and  amuse- 
ment— a  sure  test  by  which  to  judge  any  chari- 
table institution.    • 

It  is,  of  course,  from  its  system  of  employ- 
ment that  the  colony  expects  its  greatest  results, 
not  only  for  the  health  of  its  patients,  but  for  its 
credit  as  an  economic  success.  (Jn  all  who  are 
physically  fit  for  it  some  form  of  occupation  is 
laid  as  a  duty,  and,  thanks  to  the  carefulness 
used  in  admitting  patients,  about  80  per  cent,  of 
them  are  always  available.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered the  colony  has  not  onlv  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  nurse  its  patients,  educate  them,  study  them, 
provide  amusement  for  them,  but  has  also  to 
work  a  farm  of  nearly  2,001}  acres.  So  far  much 
of  the  work  done  has  been  purely  constructive  ; 
but  even  so,  the  value  of  the  farm  and  garden 
products  for  1896  (the  opening  year  of  the 
colony)  came  to  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
maintenance  fund  ;  in  1897  to  slightly  over  56 
a  fraction  over'57  per 
ind  market  gardening 
are  the  staple  occupations,  they  are  not  the  only 
ones.  About  a  score  of  patients  are  regu- 
larly employed  in  the  brick  yard,  others  in  the 
printing  office  or  blacksmith  or  carpenter  shops. 
Othera  become  tailors  or  cooblers  or  are  put 
to  work  at  upholsterv  and  the  weaving  of 
straw  mats.  There  is  a  large  and  well-directed 
Sloyd  school,  which  turns  out  work  of  quite  sur- 
prising excellence.  The  women  patients  are 
mostly  engaged  indoors,  though  some  of  them 
work  in  the  gardens  ami  around  the  lawns.  The 
ordinary  housework  is  entirely  in  their  hands. 
They  are  also  employed  in  the  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry, and  the  more  intelligent  among  them  drilled 
to  be  waitresses.  The  matron's  reports  show 
an  almost  appalling  number  of  articles  made, 
mended,  and  sewed.  They  run  up  into  the  thou- 
sands and  include  most  imaginable  things  from 
pillows,  bandages,  and  sheets  down  to  towels 
and  coat  strajra. 

The  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  training  and 
education  of  the  children,  for  it  is  on.  them  that 
the  colony  relies  to  prove  its  final  usefulness.  A 
httle  old  Shaker  schoolhonse  was  made  ready  for 
them  in  the  first  year  of  the  colony's  life,  and 
there  with  infinite  patience  they  are  taught  to 
read  and  write  and  work  the  simplest  sums  in 


'  cent. ;  and  in  1 
cent.     While  agrii 
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arithmetic.  Even  when  the  effects  of  their  early 
years  ot  neglect  have  been  partially  overcome, 
the  residuum  left  to  work  upon  i3,  after  all,  a 
perverted  and  unfinislied  product.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  supply  what  is  lacking  ;  all  that  is  aimed 
at  is  to  make  tlie  heat  use  of  what  there  is,  in  the 
hope  that  gentle  discipline  in  the  supervision  of 
what  is  found  to  interest  them  may  gradual- 
ly lead  to  the  forming  of  those  qualities  of  ap- 
plication and  self-control  which  will  fit  them 
for  a  useful  after  life.  As  a  rule,  it  is  found 
•  that  the  children  take  more  readily  to  manual 
work^ — such  as  clay-modeling,  basket -weaving, 
sewing,  and  drawing — than  to  purely  mental  ex- 
ercises. 

A  layman  cannot  pass  upon  the  scientific  treat- 
ment,of  the  patients  at  Craig  Colony  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  read  the  reports  of  the  medical 
superintendent  without  finding  in  them  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  the  usefulness  of  drugs  is  of 
secondary  value  when  compared  with  the  benefi- 
cial eflects  ot  the  general  life  offered  by  the  col- 
ony. It  is  on  the  efficacy  of  a  carefully  chosen 
dietary  and  especially  of  steady  and  interesting 
labor  that  the  directors  have  taken  their  main 
stand.  By  one  of  the  best  provisions  of  its  char- 
ter the  colony  is  obliged  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment of  scientific  research  ;  and  for  this  it  has 
collected  an  amount  of  material  probably  un- 
equaled  anywhere  in   mere  quantity  and  unsur- 


passable in  ite  minuteness,  method,  and  arrange- 
ment. With  its  training  school  for  nurses,  its 
laboratory,  its  unique  system  of  records,  and  ita 
exceptional  opportunities  for  studying  epilepsy  at 
first  hand,  the  colony  is  not  unhopeful  of  leading 
the  whole  scientific  world  in  the  extent  and  value 
of  its  researches. 

The  colony's  economic  justification  lies  in  its 
conversion  of  a  number  of  helpless,  burdensome 
pieople  into  active,  self-supporting  citizens.  Even 
Turgot  would  assent  to  this  phase  of  its  work. 
But  how  far  has  it  accomplished  its  chief  pur- 
pose— that  of  benefiting  the  victims  of  epilepsy  ? 
The  answer  for  those  who  have  not  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  the  work  that  is  being  done  must 
come  from  the  official  reports.  Of  the  68  pa- 
tients discharged  between  January,  1896,  and 
October,  18!)8,  36  were  declared  sufficiently  im- 
proved to  take  up  ordinary  hfe  again,  and  7  were 
sent  away  because  they  had  completely  recovered. 
The  cases  in  which  admission  to  the  colony  has 
been  followed  by  a  reduction  of  over  50  ]>er 
cent,  in  the  number  of  seizures  in  less  than  sii 
months  and  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
physique  and  mental  vigor  are  too  numerous  to 
be  worth  detailing.  Not  three  patienta  in  a  hun- 
dred fail  to  show  some  visible  benefit  from  the 
new  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  colony  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  It 
does  not  profess  at  present  to  be  more  thtn  an 
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indication  of  what  a  model  institution  should  be, 
of  what  it  itself  will  eventually  become.  By 
October  of  this  year  it  will  contain  a  population 
of  over  800  ;  but  it  will  not  cease  to  grow  till  at 
least  2,000  patients  are  within  its  fold.  Its  clas- 
sification of  patients  is  still  tentative  and  un- 
satisfactory, chiefly  because  of  a  lack  of  buildings. 
For  this,  too,  time  and  money  only  are  wanting. 
The  final  home- like  touch  has  not  yet  been  given 
to  the  houses  ;  the  living-rooms  and  dormitories 
contain  little  beyond  the  bare  necessities.  The 
State  comptroller  is  still  some  distance  from  the 


heights  whereon  the  obligation  of  providing  rooms 
with  mats,  rugs,  pictures,  ornaments,  and  the 
thousand -and -one  little  comforts  of  a  home  is 
frankly  acknowledged — a  defect  in  the  governing 
powers  at  Albany  which  private  charity,  when  it 
hears  of  it,  might  very  well  supply.  Nor,  of 
course,  have  the  grounds  one  tithe  of  the  pictur- 
esqueness  they  are  sure  to  develop  hereafter.-  But 
the  probationary  days  are  over,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  weathered  one  can 
gauge  the  full  harvest  of  useful  charity  that 
awaits  Craig  Colony  in. the  future. 


THE   BALANCE-SHEET  OF  A  SMALL 
MARYLAND    PEACH  FARM. 

BY  WORTH  B.   STOTTLEMYER. 


ONE  of  the  most  profitable  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  Maryland  is  that  of  peach -growing. 
Thousands  of  acres  on  both  eastern  and  western 
shores  are  given  to  the  cultivation  of  peaches  in 
order  to  meet  the  great  demand  created  by  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia  markets.  Not  more 
than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of 
this  thriving  industry,  for  it  is  only  possible 
since  transportation  has  been  facilitated  by  a  net- 
work of  railroads,  yet  within  this  period  perhaps 
half  of  the  farms  in  many  counties  of  the  State 
have  abandoned  wheat  and  corn  and  the  ordinary 
agricultural  products,  except  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  are  now  entirely  devoted  to  peach - 
growing. 

Although  the  peach  orchards  of  some  sections 
are  occasionally  destroyed  by  diseases  to  which 
fruit  trees  are  addicted,  yet  the  industry  has  ever 
been  on  the  increase  as  it  proceeds  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another.  This  alone  would  seem  to  be 
convincing  evidence  of  its  profitableness. 

The  first  thought  that  comes  into  the  mind  of 
the  prospective  peach -grower  is  the  location  of 
his  orchard.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  it  situ- 
ated within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  a  railroad 
station,  else  the  expenses  for  transportation  will 
play  too  important  a  part  to  be  carried  -on  very 
successfully. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  hardly  enters  into 
consideration  in  respect  to  location,  as  peach 
trees  are  adapted  to  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but 
a  poor  soil  is  to  be  preferred.  Trees  planted  in 
poor  soil  do  not  grow  so  rapidly,  are  therefore 
much  more  hardy,  and  will  endure  severer  win- 
ters than  trees  planted  in  rich  soil. 

But  far  more  vital  than  either  distance  from 


station  or  condition  of  soil  is  the  inclination  of 
the  land.  In  order  that  a  surer  crop  may  be 
expected  the  land  should  slope  gently  toward  the 
northwest.  Land  thus  situated  is  exposed  to 
the  most  rigorous  western  winds,  and  the  sun  has 
less  effect  upon  the  trees  in  the  way  of  driving 
forth  the  incipient  buds  which  are  thus  kept  in 
check.  Consequently  they  are  less  liable  to  be 
frozen  while  in  the  incipient  state  by  lingering 
spring  frosts. 

Our  peach  orchard  of  thirty  acres,  is  situated 
in  the  western  Maryland  peach  belt,  two  miles 
from  station,  and  has  best  slope  for  sure  crop. 
These  thirty  acres  were  purchased  in  1885  at  J70 
per  acre  and  planted  in  peach  trees  at  once. 

Of  course  varieties  had  to  be  selected,  and 
to  the  uninitiated  this  would  be  a  difficult  task, 
as  so  many  things  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. For  this  section  of  the  country  we 
had  previously  learned  that  late  varieties  were 
the  best  in  quality,  stood  shipping  well,  and 
commanded  the  highest  prices  in  the  city  mar- 
kets. Among  the  preferable  late  varieties  se 
lected  we  planted  the  Salway,  Crawford's  Late, 
Heath  Cling,  and  Heath  Freestone.  We  used 
great  care  in  the  purchasing  of  trees.  This  is 
of  vital  importance,  for  trees  that  are  unsound 
when  young  will  soon  produce  a  diseased  orchard. 
Many  of  the  prevalent  diseases  are  due  to  the 
careless  nurserymen. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  enacted  laws 
prohibiting  the  importation  from  foreign  nurs- 
eries of  trees  that  have  not  been  fumigated.  . 
In  spite  of  this  legislation  trees  are  shipped  into 
Maryland  that  have  not  been  fumigated,  and  as  a 
result  many  diseases  are  now  prevalent.      This 
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process  of  fumigation  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  germs  on  trees  sent  from  the  nurs- 
ery is  of  recent  origin,  and  it  is  a  subject  of 
general  discussion  as  to  whether  the  remedy  is 
not  oftentimes  worse  than  tho  disease.  In  the 
winter  of  1898-99  many  trees  that  had  under- 
gone the  process  of  fumigation  were  frozen.  It 
w^as  claimed  by  many  that  in  the  process  of 
fumigation  the  trees  were  subjected  to  a  very 
high  temperature  and  thus  rendered  very  much 
more  tender.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of 
fumigation  claim  that  the  large  percentage  ot 
frozen  trees  was  solely  due  to  the  unusually  low 
temperature  that  winter.  Time  only  will  be 
needed  to  solve  this  question. 

Our  trees  cost  $45  per  thousand,  though  at 
the  same  time  we  would  have  been  able  to  have 
procured  the  same  varieties  at  some  other  nurs- 
eries for  a  great  deal  less.  The  shipping  and 
planting  cost  us  $00.  78  for  the  thirty  acres.  We 
planted  one  hundred  trees  to  Llie  acre,  thus  giv- 
ing sufficient  room  for  cultivation.  Our  outlay, 
including  machinery  and  incidentals,  thus  far 
was  as  follows  : 

Land $2,100.00 

Trees 135.00 

Planting,  etc 60.78 

Machinery 170.07 

Incidentals 4.04 

Totah $2,469.89 

For  four  years  tlie  orchard  was  cultivated  thor- 
oughly, while  only  slight  crops  were  realized 'the 
third  and  fourth  years.  However,  from  a  care- 
ful account  made  during  the  time  we  found  that 
the  cost  of  cultivation  was  a  little  more  than 
covered  by  the  receipts  from  vegetables  that  w^ere 
raised  upon  the  land  in  the  meantime.  While 
the  trees  are  in  their  first,  second,  and  third  years 
the  orchard  can  be  planted  in  vegetables  of  various 
kinds  without  any  perceptil)le  injury  to  the  trees. 
At  the  same  time  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetables 
cultivates  the  trees  also. 

The  fifth  year  we  realized  a  fairly  good  crop, 
and  during  fourteen  years  we  secured  six  crops 
from  the  orchard.  The  average  age  of  a  healthy 
peach  orchard  in  this  section  of  the  country 
ranges  from  ten  to  sixteen  years,  and  generally  a 
good  crop  is  realized  every  other  year. 

By  careful  records  kept  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age amount  of  fruit  grown  upc^n  each  tree  for  the 
six  crops  was  two  and  eight-ninth  crates,  or  a  little 
over  two  and  a  half  bushels.  Of  course  the  quan- 
tity varies  very  much.  A  large  healthy  tree  often 
yields  five,  eight,  ten,  or  even  more  bushels,  but 
daring  the  fourth  year  hardly  any  of  the  trees 


yield  more  than  a  peck  apiece.  Thus  on  an 
average  each  one  of  our  trees  -  produced  fifteen 
bushels  during  its  lifetime.  In  fact,  the  orchard 
produced  44,3G4  bushels  of  salable  fruit. 

From  the  sale  of  these  44,364  bushels  we 
realized  a  net  gain,  over  picking,  crating,  ship- 
ing,  commission,  express,  etc.,  of  i|46,361.07. 
The  net  profit  per  bushel  would  thus  be  a  little 
over  $1,  but  in  fact  this  varies  from  5  cents  to 
$6  and  $8  per  bushel. 

Our  expenditures  were  heavy,  for  the  trees 
had  to  be  well  cultivated  and  fertilized  during  the 
ten  years  of  productiveness.  Cultivation,  in- 
cluding superintendence,  amounted  to  $1,320, 
while  the  fertilizer  bills  footed  up  $769.  Our 
expenses  included  also  interest  on  capital  and 
taxes  during  the  period  of  fourteen  years. 

The  following  gives  an  exact  statement  of  ex- 
penditures and  net  returns  : 

Net  returns  for  peach  sales $46,861.07 

I^and $2,100.00 

Trees 185.00 

Planting,  etc 60.78 

Machinery 170.07 

Cultivation 1,8S».00 

Fertilizers 769.00 

Taxes 812.06 

Interest 2,620.90 

Incidentals 11.88 

Total 7,399.60 

Profits $38,961.88 

Taking  the  difference  between  these  two  col- 
umns, we.  have  an  almost  fabulous  gain  of  $38,- 
9G1.38.  This  may  seem  a  large  gain  to  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  business,  but  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  other  peach -growers  realized  very  much 
larger  returns  from  their  healthy  orchards  than 
we  did. 

It  is  true  that  very  many  orchards  die  a  prem- 
ature death  from  that  dreaded  disease  » *  the  yel- 
lows," yet  this  is  generally  so  only  with  negligent 
growers. 

When  we  see  peach  trees  planted  by  the  hun- 
dred acres,  orchards  extending  for  miles,  hun- 
dreds of  hands  busy  picking  the  lusdoug  fruit 
and  crating  it  for  market,  all  on  a  single  farm, 
and  w^iole  train  loads  hauled  from  a  single  sta- 
tion ;  when  growers  order  their  own  cars  for  daily 
transp()rtation  ;  when  a  peach -grower  can  send 
his  wife  to  bank  with  $3,500  in  check  returns  for 
a  single  day,  who  has  netted  $65,000  from  a 
single  crop  ;  when  we  candidly  reflect  upon  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  this 
fruit,  almost  to  be  regarded  as  a  sta^e,  we  can 
truly  exclaim,  *'  The  end  is  not  yet." 
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BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 


IN  that  vast  material  expansion  of  America 
which  is  a  wonder  and  glory  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  one  great,  honorable,  and  ancient 
interest  for  many  years  has  had  no  share. 

While  American  manufactures  have  increased 
fivefold  since  1860,  commerce  threefold,  agri- 
culture threefold,  and  coastwise  and  domestic 
shipping  twofold,  the  American  deep-sea  fleet, 
carrying  cargoes  in  the  foreign  trade,  has  shrunk 
to  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  forty  years  ago. 
This  exceptional  result  must  have  been  produced 
by  exceptional  causes.  Those  causes  and  the 
best  means  for  checking  tlieir  disastrous  oper- 
ation justify  all  tlie  keen  attention  which  they 
have  received  in  the  past  few  years  from  the 
statesmen  in  Washington  and  the  merchants  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboard. 

No  other  nation  in  tlie  world  is  in  sucli  a  hu- 
miliating plight  as  ours.  No  other  with  any 
pretension  to  mercantile  or  maritime  greatness 
depends  upon  its  foreign  rivals  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  nine -tenths  of  its  oversea  trade.  It  is 
a  conservative  estimate  tliat  the  United  States  is^ 
now  i>aying  every  year  to  foreign  ship  owners 
for  freight,  mail,  and  passenger  service  the  great 
sum  of  $150,000,000 — almost  equivalent  to  our 
entire  customs  revenues  and  four  times  the  inter- 
est on  our  national  debt.  No  country  but  a  very 
ricli  and  prosperous  one  could  lon^  do  this,  and 
such  an  annual  expenditure  lias  come  to  be  a 
very  serious  drain  on  even  our  immense  resources. 
As  a  matter  of  sentiment  it  jars  on  the  national 
susceptibilities  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  deep- 
sea  ships  in  our  harbors  fly  foreign  flags.  More- 
over, it  is  recognized  by  thoughtful  men  that  by 
yielding  up  to  foreigners  almost  all  of  our  carry- 
ing trade  we  not  only  strengthen  our  commercial 
•competitors,  but  help  to  build  up  abroad  sea 
power  which  may  be  used  against  us  in  time  of 
war. 

PERIL   AS    WELL   AS    COST. 

This  consideration  has  gained  force  from  our 
very  recent  experience.  In  our  war  with  Spain 
we  saw  great  German  steamship  companies  which 
liave  grown  rich  from  American  patronage  de- 
liberately sell  several  of  their  fast  steamers  to 
tlie  Spanish  Government,  to  be  used  to  harry 
our  coasts  and  our  commerce.  Thousands  of 
American  travelers  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
these  vessels.  They  had  run  for  years  out  of  the  = 
port  of  New  York.     They  had  carried  our  goods 


and  our  mails  and  had  been  libo^ally  paid  for  it, 
and  yet  but  for  the  quick  ending  of  the  war  they 
would  have  been  turned  loose  to  <<  burn,  sink, 
and  destroy "  every  unarmed  ship  under  the 
American  flag,  like  later  Alahamas.  What  was 
done  with  these  German  liners  in  1898  is  liable 
to  be  done  in  a  similar  emergency  with  any  of 
the  hundreds  of  foreign  craft  which  almost  mo- 
nopolize our  North  Atlantic  traffic. 

The  American  people  are  now  open-eyed  as 
never  before  to  these  ugly  facts.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  American  merchant  marine  is  one 
public  issue  where  there  is  no  party  in  opposition. 
There  may  seem  to  be  such  ;  there  may  seem  to 
be  opposition  in  tlie  country  and  the  press  to  the 
important  legislation  which  has  been  introduced 
this  year  in  Congress  ;  but  if  it  is  closely  exam- 
ined it  will  be  found  tliat  the  opposition  to  Sena- 
tor F rye's  comprehensive  bill  relates  to  methods 
and  details  and  not  at  all  to  purpose. 

The  general  cliaracter  of  the  new  measure  is 
very  frankly  protective.  But  there  is  something 
in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  world's 
merchant  shipping  which  lifts  it  beyond  the  in- 
terminable controversy  over  tariffs.  A  merchant 
marine  is  so  desirable,  so  (essential,  indeed,  to 
national  security  as  well  as  to  national  prosperity, 
that  it  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  all  govern-^ 
nients,  whetlier  tliey  l)e  protectionists  in  their 
general  policy  or  adherents  of  free  trade. 

FORTY    YEARS    OF    NEGLECT. 

Among  these  governments,  however,  there 
has  been  in  the  past  forty  years  one  conspicuous 
exception.  This  is  tlie  United  States.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  this  era,  beginning  with  the 
election  of  Lincoln,  which  has  witnessed  the 
general  exaltation  of  tlie  protective  idea  and  a 
continuous  and  most  successful  State  fostering  of 
American  manufacturing,  lias  been  a  period  of 
unprecedented  neglect  of  American  ship-owning. 
Ship  builders,  of  course,  have  been  indirectly 
protected  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign-built  ships 
from  American  registry  and  from  the  coasting 
trade,  but  the  prime  factor  in  a  mercliant  marine 
is  not  the  builder  of  ships,  but  the  owner  of 
ships.  Unless  the  awnership  and  operation  of 
merchant  tonnage  are  profitable,  no  merchant  ves- 
sels will  be  built.  The  first  imperative  step 
toward  the  creation  or  restoration  of  a  merchant 
marine  is  to  make  ship-owning  prosperous.  If 
that  is  done,  ship- building  under  such  a  policy  as 
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ours  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  it  is  not  done, 
no  legislative  ingenuity  can  succeed  in  making 
business  permanently  active  and  profitable  for 
the  ship  yards. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

In  America  this  has  not  been  "done.  The  sons 
have  been  deaf  to  the  teachings  of  experience, 
blind  to  the  example  of  the  fathers.  We  had  a 
merchant  marine,  and  a  great  one,  once.  It  wilt'- 
help  us  mightily  to  launch  a  new  fleet  if  we  turn 
back  to  the  pages  of  history  and  note  how  this 
old  fleet  was  constructed.  We  shall  find  that  it 
was  a  protected  interest,  but  it  was  the  ship 
ownere  who  were  protected.  The  very  first  law 
of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution, 
f  passed  propitiously  on  July  4,  1789,  established 
a  discrimination  of  10  per  cent,  in  duty  in  favor 
of  goods  imported  in  American  vessels,  and  the 
very  next  law  gave  American  ship  owners  addi- 
tional protection  by  providing  that  the  tonnage 
dues  of  American  ships  should  be  6  cents  a  ton 
and  of  foreign  ships  50  cents. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  marvelous. 
In  1789  we  had  only  123,893  tons  of  American  . 
shipping  registered  for  oversea  trade,  and  only  • 
23   per  cent,    of  our  commerce  was  carried  in 
,   American  bottoms.      In  1790  our  deep-sea  fleet 
had  increased  to  346,254  tons  and  was  carrying 
40  per  cent,  of   our  commerce.     In    1791   our 
X.  /    tonnage  was  363,110  and  our  proportion  of  car- 
riage 55  per  cent.     By  1800  the  American  fleet 
'     had  increased  to  667,107  tons,  with  a  proportion 
;     of  carriage  of  89  percent.     In  1810,  when  our 
trouble  with  England  began  to  be  acute,  Amer- 
ican tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade  had  at- 
tained the  high-water  mark  of  981,019,  with  a 
carriage  of  9 1  per  cent.  ^^  1 

At  that  time  we  had  13.43  cubic  feet  of  ship-  ; 

/ping  per  capita  of  our  population — tlie  highest  ' 
point  ever  reached.     Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
contended  that  the  protection  given  by  the  dis- 
!       criminating  duties  and  tonnage  dues  was  the  only 
cause  of  this  unexampled  maritime  prosperity. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  whicli  absorbed  the  energies 
and  blocked  the  ports  of  Europe  gave  American 
enterprise  a  chance  which  even  orders  in  council 
and    Milan  decrees   could  not  wholly  smother. 
But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  after  the  War  of 
1812  we  were   never   relatively  so  strong  upon 
the  seas  a.s  we  were  before  it.    Immediately  after 
peace  came,   in   1815,  Congress,   by  a  series  of 
,  acts  and  treaties  too  elaborate  to  be  described  in 
^    /   a  brief  space,  began  to  strip  away  bit  by  bit  the 
protection    beneath   which    American    shipping 
■/     had  80  wonderfully  flourished.     This  was  done 
|[      with  the  plausible  but  delusive  expectation  that 
j      foreign  governments  would  meet  ours  in  a  spirit 


of  full  and  honest  reciprocity,  and  that  whatever 
carrying  trade  we  might  lose  to  and  from  our 
own  seaports  we  should  regain  in  the  opei;i  trade 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

THE    FIRST   FALLING   AWAY. 

The  first  results  were  far  from  encouraging. 
American  tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade 
swiftly  shrank  from  854,295  in  1815  to  581,230 
in  1819.  This  was  due  in  part  to  a  shrinking  of 
our  import  trade,  which  for  a  brief  period  after 
the  war  was  enormous.  Our  sliipping  per  capita, 
which  in  1810,  as  has  been  said,  was  13.43  cubic 
feet,  had  fallen  in  1819  to  6.08  cubic  feet — a 
decrease  of  one- half  in  the  sea  power  of  the 
young  republic.  But  in  1820,  with  the  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  the  gradual  recovery 
in  trade  and  industry,  there  set  in  a  slow  increase 
in  our  tonnage.  In  1821  it  was  593,825.  In 
other  words,  the  American  merchant  fleet,  now 
partially  protected,  was  about  as  large  as  it  had 
been  in  1796,  twenty-five  years  before,  when  it 
was  completely  protected.  In  1796  American 
ships  carried  92  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  trade 
and  represented  12.53  cubic  feet  per  capita.  In 
1821  they  carried  88  per  cent,  and  represented 
5.88  cubic  feet  per  capita.  Even  at  that  time  it 
was  obvious  that  our  merchant  fleet  was  not 
growing  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  na- 
tion. 

But  Congress,  absorbed  chiefly  in  other  things 
and  still  bewitched  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a  reci- 
procity that  was  not  reciprocity,  stripped  still 
more  protection  from  our  maritime  interests  by 
the  act  of  May  24,  1828.  At  once  our  merchant 
shipping,  which  in  that  year,  with  its  757,998 
tons,  had  laboriously  reached  the  total  of  1805, 
shrank  again  as  if  stricken  by  paralysis.  In  1829 
our  total  tonnage  was  592,859,  or  less  than 
that  of  1797.  In  1830  it  was  537,563,  or  about 
that  of  1795. 

Here  again  several  causes  were  doubtless  oper- 
ative, but  it  is  agreed  by  all  observers  of  the 
day  that  the  result  of  more  maritime  **  reciproc- 
ity "  was  simply  more  disappointment.  After 
a  while  our  tonnage  slowly  revived.  It  rose 
from  538,136  in  1831  to  762,838  in  1840— 
the  total  of  the  year  1805  under  full  protection 
thirty -five  years  before.  But  the  proportion  of 
American  commerce  conveyed  in  American  ships 
began  to  fall  in  1828,  and  it  has  been  falling 
ever  since.  In  1827  it  was  90  per  cent;  in 
1840  it  was  82  per  cent.  Even  then,  when  all 
ships  were  of  wood  and  the  motive  power  was 
sail,  foreign  ship  owners  with  their  cheap-wage 
crews  were  cutting  steadily  into  the  trade  that 
earlier  laws  had  reserved  for  Amerlsan  ship 
owners  and  sailors. 
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THE   CLIPPER    ERA. 

Our  apparent  increase  in  tonnage,  which  went 
on  from  7(;2,838  in  1S40  to  1,168,707  in  1848, 
was  to  a  large  degree  deceptive.  It  did  not  pre- 
vent a  still  further  decrease  of  the  American 
proportion  of  carriage  from  82  to  77,  to  75,  and 
to  72  })er  cent.  But  in  1849  came  an  event 
whicli  for  a  few  years  gave  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  tlie  practical  effect  of  restored 
protection.  It  was  the  gold  development  of  Cal- 
ifornia. American  ships  only  could  engage  in 
the  C^ape  Horn  coastwise  voyaging.  Speetl  was 
at  a  premium.  The  glorious  clippers,  which 
none  but  Yankee  skill  could  build  or  sail,  ap- 
peared upon  the  seas,  and  from  the  friendly  van- 
tage of  the  California  trade  reached  out  for  tlio 
old  trade  of  the  Orient.  Our  tonnage  under 
the  fortuitous  but  powerful  impulse  shot  up  to 
2, 159,918  in  1854.  \  Then  as  the  California  l)Oom 
began  to  fade  there  came  tlie  Crimean  War, 
absorbing  for  transport  service  all  of  tlie  spare 
British  tonnage  and  much  of  our  own,  and  offer- 
ing for  a  brief  period  protection  as  potent  as  act 
of  Congress  or  of  Parliament.  So  the  American 
merchant  marine  came  up  to  the  outbreak  of  our 
Civil  War.  -- 

NEITHER    WAR    NOR    TARIFF. 

The  decrease  of  American  shipping  is  often 
erroneously  said  to  date  from  1861.  Some  writ- 
ers attribute  it  to  the  war  ;  others  to  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  But  both  theories  are  mistaken. 
,  The  real  beginning  of  the  present  decline  of  our 
deep-sea  tonnage  dates  not  from  1861,  but  from 
IS 55 — from  a  year  of  jxjaco  for  our  country 
and  not  from  a  year  of  war — from  a  period  of 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  not  of  tariff  for  protec- 
tion. 

The  real  truth  is  written  indelibly  in  the  fig- 
ures of  American  ship- building.  In  1855  we 
launched  2,027  vessels  of  583,450  tons,  and  381  of 
these  were  full  rigged  ships  or  barks.  In  1 859  we 
launched  only  875  vessels  of  156,602  tons,  and 
only  89  of  these  were  full- rigged  ships  or  barks 
for  deep-sea  voyages.  As  the  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation  has  well  said,  this  was  <<  a 
steady  and  rapid  decline  without  equal  in  our 
marine  history  '* — and  it  occurred  under  the  most 
thoroughly  non- protective  tariff  in  our  economic 
history.  In  1800  there  was  a  slight  rally  in 
American  ship- building,  lifting  our  output  to 
-  214,797  tons.  But  (another  ominous  fact)  Great 
Britain  launched  in  that  year  301,535  tons  of 
shipping,  much  of  it  iron  and  steam.  In  1850 
we  had  launched  279,255  tons  and  Great  Britain 
had  launched  133,695  tons.  Thus  in  this  mem- 
orable decade  the  positions  of  the  two  chief  rivals 


for  the  mastery  of  the  ocean  had  become  com- 
pletely reversed. 

IRON    SHIP   AND    SUBSIDY. 

Two  new  and  powerful  factors  had  contributed 
to  this  change — the  iron  ship  of  steam  and  sail 
and  the  British  subsidy.  Contrary  to  prevalent 
belief,  the  first  good  mercantile  steamships  were 
built  in  the  United  States.  More  than  half  a 
century  ago  a  foreign  authority  declared  that  the 
American  steam  merchant  fleet,  which  was  then 
larger  than  the  British  fleet,  was  more  than  equal 
in  war  strength  to  all  the  navies  of  Europe.  But 
Great  Britain  in  1839  started  the  Cunard  line 
of  trans- Atlantic  steamships  with  a  subsidy  of 
$425,000  a  year,  which  was  afterward  doubled. 
Seven  or  eight  years  later  our  Government  tar- 
dily followed  the  British  example. 

For  a  decade  it  was  a  fight  of  subsidy  versus 
subsidy.  The  longer  purse  finally  won.  The 
Collins  Company,'  the  chief  American  line,  lost 
two  of  its  ships  and  fell  into  misfortune.  Then 
the  world  had  an  illuminating  example  of  the 
relative  tenacity  with  which  the  two  great  mari 
time  nations  upheld  their  shipping  interests. 
1  The  Royal  Mail  Company,  with  a  line  to  the 
West  Indies,  having  lost  several  of  its  ships,  liad 
its  subsidy  promptly  increased  by  the  British 
Government,  and  was  loyally  tided  over  its  period 
of  discouragement.  But  soon  after  the  loss  of 
the  Arctic  and  Pacific  the  United  States  Con- 
gress withdrew  the  American  ocean  mail  subsi- 
dies. The  Collins  line  was  abandoned  and  the 
other  American  trans- Atlantic  steamers  disap- 
peared. 

It  was  a  tremendous  victory  for  British  mari- 
time protectionism.  The  results  were  promptly 
reflected,  in  1857,  1858,  and  1859,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary shrinkage  of  American  ship-building, 
and  Great  Britain  entered  upon  that  substantial 
monopoly  of  North  Atlantic  carrying  wliich  she 
has  held  to  the  present  time. 

Of  course  the  Civil  War,  the  destruction  of 
100,000  tons  of  our  best  shipping  by  Anglo- 
Confederate  cruisers,  and,  more  important  still, 
the  transfer  of  750,000  tons  to  foreign  flags, 
gave  a  vast  impetus  to  the  decline  of  our  marine  ; 
but  the  great  significant  fact  which  the  student 
of  maritime  history  perceives  is  that  this  decline 
had  set  in  long  Ixjforehand.  It  was  as  if  a  vic- 
tim of  consumption  in  its  earlier  stages  had  his 
end  hastened  by  a  blow  from  a  saber.  So  long 
as  our  merchant  marine  was  protected  by  nation- 
al legislation  it  prospered.  It  even  outlived  this 
protection  (for  the  so-called  maritime  "  reciproc- 
ity" was  not  formally  completed  until  1849)  be- 
cause of  the  temporary  stimulus  afforded  by  the 
California  gold  discovery  and  th^  Crimean  War. 
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But  when  this  stimulus  had  lost  its  brief  effect 
and  our  unprotected  ships  of  wood  were  forced 
to  compete  with  the  iron- built  or  subsidized  Brit- 
ish ships,  they  melted  like  mist  from  the  face  of 
the  ocean. 

A    BIT    OF    MARINE    FICTION. 

Tn  those  earlier  years  of  keen  competition 
practically  all  of  the  British  steam  tonnage  was 
under  subsidy.  British  iron  sailing  ships  were 
protected  by  a  discrimination  of  Lloyds'  against 
which  we  had  no  power  to  retaliate.  A  very 
pretty  fairy  talc  is  sometimes  told  how,  in  1849, 
Great  Britain  repealed  her  *'  antiquated"  naviga- 
tion act  and  permitted  her  subjects  to  buy  and 
bring  under  the  British  flag  the  superior  Amer- 
ican-built wooden  clippers,  thus  establishing  a 
**  free-ship"  policy.  Tliis  is  a  yarn  which  de- 
ceives no  marines,  though  many  landsmen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lloyds'  by  a  technical  rifling  im- 
mediately made  that  vaunted  privilege  null  and 
void,  and  did  not  lift  its  ban  from  American 
wooden  ships  until  1851:,  when  iron  ship- build- 
ing in  England  had  become  firmly  established, 
and  with  a  long-term  insurance  rating  for  iron 
ships  there  was  no  longer  fear  of  Yankee  ship 
yards. 

That  plausible  statement  with  which  the  ex- 
treme present-day  '*  free-ship"  argument  is  usu- 
ally prefaced — that  British  merchants  bought 
great  fleets  of  Yankee  clippers  and,  examining 
them,  learned  how  they  were  built  and  then  built 
others — leading  up  to  the  familiar  suggestion  that 
we  in  our  turn  ought  now  to  go  and  do  the  same 
thing  with  British  *'  tramps,"  is  chiefly  a  figment 
of  the  imagination.  Great  Britain  made  her 
large  purchases  of  American  vessels  long  after- 
ward, during  our  Civil  War,  having  meanwhile 
forced  down  prices  to  a  ruinous  point  by  means 
of  her  Floridas  and  Alahamas,  From  1850  to 
1860,  as  indeed  always,  the  great  bulk  of  British 
merchant  tonnage  was  British -built.  Navigation 
act  or  no  navigation  act,  ship-building  has  ever 
been  tiie  most  jealously  guarded  of  British  in-  ) 
dustries. 

It  will  have  to  be  confessed  that  a  review  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  American  merchant  marine  ' 
in  these  later  years  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
an  edifying  idea  of  the  acuteness  or  the  patriot- 
ism or  the  consistency  of  American  statesman - 
sliip.  (Jreat  Britain  was  quite  within  her  rights 
in  persuading  ms  to  strip  off  our  discriminating 
duties  and  tonnage  dues  and  embark  on  maritime 
<*  reciprocity. "  She  was  quite  within  her  rights 
in  lavishly  subsidizing  her  steamships  year  after 
year,  while  we  went  about  it  in  a  half-hearted 
way  and  finally  allowed  our  lines  to  be  driven  off 
the  Atlantip.      Lloyds'  discriminations  perhaps 


were  unfair  blows  in  the  back,  but  for  this  the 
British  Government  was  not  responsible. 

WHERE    THE    TROUBLE    LIES. 

Between  1850  and  1860  our  national  policy 
was  not  protectionist,  and  the  men  in  political 
power  were  no  friends  of  American  ship  builders 
and  ship  owners.  But  the  marvel  is  that  in  all 
the  years  since  1860,  with  a  national  policy  which 
has  protected  every  other  living  American  in- 
dustry and  brought  new  industries  into  being, 
we  have  never  applied  the  precedents  of  our 
earlier  and  successful  maritime  experience.  Our 
merchant  shipping  is  the  one  American  interest 
which  has  been  left  out  in  the  cold  by  a  paternal 
government.  It  is  the  one  interest  which  has 
lagged  and  withered. 

In  1830  the  proportion  of  American  commerce 
carried  in  American  ships  was  89  per  cent. ;  in 
1840  it  was  82  per  cent. ;  in  1850.,  72  per  cent.; 
in  1860,  66  per  cent.;  in  1870,  36  per  cent.;  in 
1880,  17  per  cent.;  in  1890,  12  percent.;  and 
in  1898,  10  per  cent.  There  is  an  unpleasant 
regularity  in  this  decline.  The  American  mer- 
chant tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade  is 
now  837,229,  while  our  population  is  75,000,000. 
Away  back  in  1810  we  had  981,019  tons,  when 
the  country  had  a  population  of  7,000,000. 
These  figures  furnish  cause  for  sober  thinking. 
Have  we  Americans  lost  our  old  aptitude  for  the 
sea  ?  Let  the  echoes  of  Manila  Bay  and  Santiago 
answer.  And  look  upon  our  thriving  (because 
protected)  coastwise  fleet,  the  best  built,  the  best 
handled,  and  the  most  efficient  in  the  worid,  with 
a  tonnage  three  times  that  of  England  and  five 
times  that  of  any  other  nation. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  DOGMAS. 

Our  builders  are  not  at  fault  ;  our  sailors  are  * 
not  at  fault.  From  the  superb  ♦S'^.  Paul  and 
St.  Louis  to  the  clipper  barkentines  in  the  coffee 
trade  modern  American  ships  are  as  swift  and 
efficient  as  they  were  in  the  old  days  of  our  mari- 
time glory.  They  cost,  as  they  always  have 
cost,  more  to  build  and  more  to  man,  just  as  an 
American  machine  shop  or  woolen  mil]  is  apt  to 
cost  more  to  operate. 

But  we  have  determined  that  in  spite  of  this 
it  is  worth  while  to  have  American  machine 
shops  and  woolen  mills  and  that  in  the  long  run 
it  is  profitable.  There  are  cheerful  signs  of  a 
similar  determination  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
have  American  ships.  One  powerful  reason  why 
we  now  have  no  more  of  them  is  that  since  the 
close  of  the  C-ivil  War  two  sets  of  doctrinaires 
have  been  quarreling  as  tb  the  kind  of  treatment 
that  should  be  adopted  to  resuscitate  the  mer- 
chant marine.     Neither  party  has  been  able  to 
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enforce  its  policy  ;  they  have  been  just  strong 
enough  to  fight  each  other  to  a  standstill.  The 
result  is  that  between  the  squabbling  of  these 
doctrinaires  nothing  whatever  has  been  accom- 
plished. ^ 

One  school  clamors  for  *'  free  ships  ;  "  the 
other  for  subsidies.  These  two  ideas  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  essentially  antagonistic,  as  ir- 
HK'oncilable  alternatives.  Just  here  the  doctri- 
naires have  wrought  their  sharpest  mischief. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  eitlier  policy  should 
be  applied  with  iron -like  rigidity  to  tlie  complete 
exclusion  of  the  other.  It  is  very  much  more 
reasonable  to  recognize  what  is  sound  and  prac- 
tical in  either  plan  and  to  reject  what  is  unnec- 
essary and  extravagant.  The  **  free- ship"  the- 
ory in  its  entirety  might  perhaps  have  been 
adopted  with  profit  in  the  years  before  the  Civil 
War,  when  Britain  had  cheap  iron  and  many 
iron  ship  yards  and  we  had  almost  none.  ^  But  i^ 
must  be  acknowledged  that  conditions  are  now 
radicallv  altered  ;  that  it  is  now  AmericsC  which 
has  the  cheap  steel  in  abundance,  and,  moreover, 
several  of  the  largest  and  most,  successful  steel 
ship  yards  in  the  world. 

A    SENSIBLE    COMPROMISE. 

But  because  ''free  ships"  have  undoubtedly 
proved  a  failure  in  the  experience  of  all  the  Con- 
tinental nations  and  are  not  necessary  for  us,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  we  must  swing  to  the 
other  extreme  and  deny  American  registry  abso^- 
lutely  to  all  foreign -built  tonnage,  as  if  a  foreign 
ship  2>eT  se  were  a  thing  accursed.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  we  drove  a  good  bargain  when 
wo  naturalized  the  New  York  and  Paris  and 
thereby  secured  the  building  in  a  native  ship 
yard  of  the  St.  Louis  and  *S'^.  Paul,  tmd  this  pol- 
icv  would  seem  to  lend  itself  to  extension — at 
least  to  such  foreign -built  ships  as  are  actually 
owned  now  by  American  citizens.  True,  it  will 
be  a  confounding  of  the  doctrinaires  on  both 
sides,  but  it  is  fidl  time  that  the  doctrinaires 
dropped  this  shipping  problem,  which  they  havQ 
only  bungled  for  three  decades,  and  gave  way  to 
moderate  men. 

One  source  of  the  strength  developed  in  Con^ 
gress  and  the  country  by  the  shipping  bill  of 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  is  that  it  embodies  a 
compromise — that  it  is  a  consensus  of  the  views 
of  men  who  are  both  moderate  and  practical. 
This  measure  brings  300,000  tons  of  foreign- 
Imilt  shipping  under  the  American  flag,  but  these 
are  excellent  steamers  actually  owned  by  Ameri- 
can capital.  They  will  be  just  as  effective  and 
all  the  handsomer  for  hoisting  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Their  owners,  in  consideration  of  this 
privilege,  engage  to  build  new  ships  in  America, 


and  because  of  the  assumed  lower  cost  of  their 
foreign-built  craft,  these  latter  vessels  will  re- 
ceive only  a  portion  of  the  speed  or  tonnage 
subsidies  provided  by  other  sections  of  the  bill 
for  ships  that  are  native  American. 

WUAT    THE    FKYE    BILL    DOES. 

The  title  of  this  measure  reads  :    * '  To  promote 
the  commerce  and   increase  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  auxiliary  cruis- 
ers, transports,  and  seamen  for  government  use 
when  necessary."     Our  hundred  days'  war  with 
Spain  demonstrated  that  we  did  not  possess  in 
our  present  marine  a  sufficient  num])er  of  auxili- 
ary ships  for  a  contest  with  even  a  pimy  antag- 
onist.    We  were  compelled  to  purchase  or  to 
charter  many  foreign  vessels  after  the  (jlovern- 
ment  had- secured  all  available  American  steam- 
ers.    This  was  a  shock   to  the  country  and  a 
\  salutary  one.     It  meant  that  under  conditions  of 
I  modern  war  a  merchant  marine  is  more  indis- 
I  pensable  than  ever,  and  that  we  lack  this  auxili- 
'ary  of  national  defense. 

Naturally,  as  the  motive  of  the  Frye  bill  is  in 
part  defensive,  it  sets  a  premium  upon  merchant 
steamers  of  high  speed  like  the  twenty-one-knot 
ships  of  the  American  trans- Atlantic  line  and  the 
eighteen -knot  ships  now  building  at  Newport 
News  for  the  Pacific  Mail  service.  The  bill 
adopts  as  the  basis  of  its  protection  a  subsidy  of 
1.5  cents  a  gross  ton  for  each  100  miles  of  the 
first  1,.500  miles  and  1  cent  a  gross  t(m  for  each 
100  miles  above  1,500  miles  covered  by  Amer- 
ican vessels,  sail  or  steam,  in  the  foreign  trade. 
This  subsidy  is  intended  as  an  offset  to  the  great- 
er cost  of  construction  and  tlie  higher  rate  of 
wages  and  maintenance  of  American  ships — in 
other  words,  the  cost  of  operation.  Elaborate 
calculations  by  the  Treasury  Department  show 
that  it  will  almost  exactly  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. 

SPEED    AND    TONNAGE    PHEMIUMfl. 

But  this  would  not  enable  our  ship  owners  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  steamship  lines 
which,  in  addition  to  a  natural  advantage  in  the 
way' of  lower  labor  cost,  have  the  artificial  ad- 
vantage of  subsidies  and  bounties  from  their 
governments.  Great  Britain  and  (jermany  thus 
protect  their  fast  mail  lines.  Several  other  na- 
tions subsidize  all  their  steam  lines,  fast  or  slow, 
and  also  their  sailing  vessels.  To  offset  these 
subventions  and  to  give  our  steam  marine  the 
stimulus  necessary  to  attract  more  A  merican  cap- 
ital into  the  trade,  tiie  Frye  })ill  provides  for 
'*  steam  vessels  which  may  be  suitable  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  of  the  United  States  and  as  auxil- 
iaries to  the  power  of  the  United  States  in  time 
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of  war  or  other  need  "  an  additional  subsidy 
based  on  speed  and  tonnage.  For  ships  of  the 
class  of  the  St.  Louis  or  St.  J^aul,  of  more  than 
8,000  tons  and  twenty-one  knots  or  over,  this 
subsidy  will  ])e  2.3  cents  a  ton  for  every  100 
miles  sailed,  and  for  twenty-knot  ships  2  cents  a 
ton.  For  vessels  of  3,000  tons  or  over  the  sub- 
sidy will  be  1.8  cents  a  ton  for  every  100  miles 
sailed  by  nineteen -knot  ships,  l.G  cents  for 
eiglit«en-knot  ships,  1.4  cents  for  seventeen -knot 
ships,  and  so  on  down  to  the  slower  steamers, 
which  will  have  1  cent  a  ton.  But  this  speed 
and  tonnagt;  premium  is  to  be  given  to  no  steam- 
er below  2,000  tons  gross  tonnage,  the  modern 
limit .  for  efficiency  in  oversea  trade,  and  all 
steamers  receiving  subsidy  must  carry  the  United 
iStates  mails  free  of  charge. 

The  subsidies  oifered  by  the  Frye  bill  are  to 
be  paid  for  twenty  years,  the  period  for  which 
a  well-constructed  vessel  usuallv  retains  a  first- 
class  rating.  This  twenty-year  guarantee  is  very 
little  longer  than  the  duration  of  foreign  subsidy 
contracts,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  essc^ntial  if 
capital  is  to  be  induced  to  undertake  the  risks 
involved  in  new  shipping  enterprises.  But  in  or- 
der to  receive  a  subsidy  owners  of  existing  ship- 
ping must  engage  to  build  at  least  25  p(?r  cent. 
of  new  tonnage  in  this  country,  thus  insuring  an 
immediate  impulse  to  ship- building  as  well  as  to 
navigation. 

Foreign -built  ships  actually  owned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  80  per  cent.,  or  in  certain  special  cases 
less  than  this,  by  American  citizens  are  admitted 
to  American  n^gistry  by  the  terms  of  the  Frye 
bill  on  these  two  conditions,  that  such  foreign- 
built  ships  shall  receive  only  50  per  cent,  of  the 
subsidy  paid  to  American-built  ships,  and  that 
their  owners  shall  engage  to  construct  within 
a  specified  time  an  equivalent  tonnage  in  Amer- 
ican ship  yards.  This  provision,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  bring  to  the  American  flag  the  British 
ships  of  the  International  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Belgian  ships  of  the  Red  Star  line,  with 
several  other  steamers  of  excellent  character. 

WHAT    THE    COST    WILL    BE. 

Of  course  no  measure  so  progressive  arid  com- 
prehensive as  this  bill  of  Senator  Frye's  could, 
in  a  country  of  free  speech,  entirely  escape  criti- 
cism. It  lias  been  objected,  for  instance,  that  it 
conferred  undue  favor  u])on  a  few  great  corpo- 
rations owning  very  fast  steamships  which  carry 
mail  and  passengers,  but  rt-lativcily  little  freight, 
and  that  thereton-it  would  be  of  small  benefit  to 
American  commerce.  T(/  this  tlie  friends  of  the 
measure  have  efr«'ctivrly  replied  by  an  amt^id- 
ment  limiting  to  >?2,n{)(),0()0  the  subsidies  which 
can  be  paid  in  any  one  year  to  swift  steamers  of 


twenty  or  twenty- one  knots.  They  insist  that 
this  will  provide  an  adequate  Atlantic  mail  serv- 
ice. By  another  amendment  the  minimum  re 
quirement  for  the  speed  premium  for  steamers 
has  beei]^  teciuced  from  the  original  figure  of 
fourteeri  knots  to  ten  knots,  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  a  I'elatively  slow  but  very 
efficient  and  desirable  type  of  cargo  vessel  for 
the  long  voyages  of  the  Pacific  trade,  where  coal 
economy  is  all-important. 

To  the  accusation  that  the  total  cost  of  the  sub- 

/  sidies  would  be  excessive,  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  drain  upon  the  Treasury  and  an  extrav- 

,  agant  price  to  pay  for  the  recovery  of  our  carry- 
ing trade,  the  framers  of  the  Frye  bill  have 
answered  in  a  stipulation  that  the  annual  ex- 
penditure shall  never  exceed  $9,000,000.  They 
submit  careful  estimates  to  show  that  the  net 
cost  the  first  year  with  our  present  tonnage  will 
be  only  82,700,000,  and  that  in  order  to  earn  as 
much  as  $9,000,000  in  subsidies  our  present 
deep-sea  marine  will  have  to  be  multiplied  sev- 
eral times  over. 

AS    TO    BRITISH    SUBSIDIES. 

So  far  as  the  speed  and  tonnage  premiums  for 
fast  large  steamers  are  concerned,  it  is  very  easy 
to  discern  that  the  American  subsidy  rate  or  de- 
gree of  prot(iction  is  no  larger  than  that  now 
granted  by  the  *< mistress  of  the  seas."  The 
Navigation  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department 
has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  tonnage  actually 
employed  on  the  chief  British  ocean- mail  routes, 
the  pay  which  this  tonnage  actually  receives 
from  the  British  Government,  and  the  pay  which 
steamers  of  the  same  type  would  receive  under 
the  speed  and  tonnage  laws  of  the  Frye  bill  : 

^  .  British       American 

compHnies.  Subsidies.    Subsidies. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental $1,060,297  $1,146,941 

Orient  and  Pacific  Steam 413,100  465,531 

D.  Cunie  and  Union 456.840  «>8,410 

Royal  Mail 291,600  196,742 

Canadian  Pacific 291,600  140,586 

Cuuard  and  White  Star 796,029  1,182,722 

$3,909,466  $8,580,932 
The  ("unard  and  White  Star  lines,  it  should 
be  remembered,  receive  also  in  mail  pay  about 
§180,000  every  year  from  the  United  States. 
In  this  enumeration  of  subsidized  British  steam- 
ers all  but  nine  of  the  deep-sea  vessels  of  sixteen 
knots  and  more  under  the  British  flag  are  in- 
chuled.  This  ilhistratcs  the  liberality  with  which 
(jireat  Britain  fosters  and  protects  the  best  ships 
of  her  mercliant  fleet. 

PUICK    LITTLE,   GAIN    GREAT. 

This  American  legislation  is  very  closely  gird- 
ed.    It  bestows  help  upon  our  merchant  marine 
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only  where  our  ships  are  harassed  by  state-aided 
or  low -wage  foreign  competition.  It  does  not 
aff(H't  our  coasting  trade,  or  our  lake  tmle,  or 
our  trade  with  Canada,  Hawaii,  or  ^^^^Kico. 
No  ships  can  be  saihnl  for  tlio  su]^^^^PR*ely, 
for,  as  Senator  Frye  lias  shown,  thi^would  not 
amount  to  one- fourth  of  the  lowest  estimate  of 
operating  expenses  in  ballast — and  no  ship  own- 
er would  pay  75  cents  for  an  opportunity  to  earn 
25  cents.  Vessels  qualifying  for  a  subsidy  must 
be  wholly  officered  by  American  citizens  and  be 
manned  by  crews  at  least  one-fourth  of  whom 
are  Americans,  with  a  certain  number  of  Amer- 
ican boys  as  apprentices.  Thus  the  merchant 
fleet  will  develop  a  genuine  naval  reserve. 

The  Frye  bill  simply  aims  to  extend  in  another 
form  a  protection  equivalent  to  that  bestowed 
through  discriminating  duties  and  tonnage  dues 


in  the  first  half  century  of  our  national  existence. 
This  earlier  protection,  as  this  paper  has  shown, 
was  entirely  effective  and  very  profitable.  Of 
course  our  treaties  of  reciprocity  prevent  us  from 
renewing  the  protection  in  its  original .  shape. 
The  average  American  will  be  likely  to  agree 
with  ex -Senator  Edmunds  that  even  ^9,000,000 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  chance  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  |{  150,000,000  which  now  goes 
out  of  the  country  every  year  into  the  pockets  of 
foreign  ship  owners. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  tliere  may  be 
over  the  exact  height  of  tariff  schedules,  this 
proposition  to  give  fair  play  (for  that  is  essen- 
tially what  it  is)  to  the  American  interest  that  is 
at  once  least  prosperous  and  most  deserving  ap- 
peals very  strongly  to  the  patriotic  impulses  of 
our  people  of  all  shades  of  party  faith. 


THE   POLICY   OF   STEAMSHIP   SUBSIDIES. 

BY  PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  T.   HADLEY,  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


TWELVE  years  ago  there  was  under  discussion 
in  ('ongress,  in  the  newspapers,  and  among 
economists  and  financiers  a  variety  of  practical 
problems  growing  out  of  the  existence  of  the 
large  surplus  revenue.  Af  that  time  the  editor 
of  this  Review  prepared  and  published  a  little 
volume  entitled  *<The  National  Revenues." 
which  contained  a  number  of  chapters  specially 
contributed  by  students  of  political  economy  and 
finance,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  professors  in 
universities  and  colleges.  The  chapter  contrib- 
uted by  Profe&sor  (now  President)  Had  ley,  of 
Yale,  dealt  with  <<  Steamship  Subsidies  as  a 
Means  of  Reducing  the  Revenues."  Apropos  of 
the  pending  discussion  m  Congress,  the  editor 
had  occasion  last  month  to  read  over  again  Dr. 
Hadley's  observations,  and  was  stiiick  with  the 
fact  that  they  seemed  as  applicable  in  the  year 
1900  as  in  1888.  The  volume  being  now  out  of 
print.  President  Hadley  ^as  asked  to  give  his 
approval  to  the  republication  of  his  chd|^r  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Review?  In  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  his  general  position  has  under- 
jrone  no  change,  Dr.  Hadley  writes  the  following 
letter : 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

February  8,  1900. 
My  J)eab  Mb.  Shaw  : 

Let  me  tbank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday. 

You  are  fully  authorized  to  say.  in  connection  with 
the  reprint  of  the  article,  that  my  views  with  regard  to 
the  gnintiiig  of  large  subsidies  have  remained  un- 
changed.   What  constitutes  a  large  bubsidy  in  a  par- 


ticular case  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  the  technical  con- 
sideration of  experts  ;  but  I  believe  that  in  this  depart- 
ment of  government  activity,  as  in  others,  a  policy  of 
economy  is  the  wisest  for  us. 

Perhaps  tlie  safest  thing  for  you  to  do  would  be  to 
reprint  tlie  paragraph  on  page  4415  of  my  "  Economics." 
I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  the  panigrapli  in  question. 
Sincerely  yours,  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

'!riie  book  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
foregoing  letter  was  published  by  the  Messrs. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  in  1H90,  under  the  title 
<  'Economics  :  Relations  Between  Private  Prop- 
erty and  Public  Welfare."  Dr.  Hadley's  work 
as  an  economist  certainly  needs  no  indorsement ; 
yet  some  of  our  readers  may  be  grateful  for  this 
incidental  reminder  that  before  becoming  so 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  large  and  varied  prob- 
lems that  now  confront  him  as  administrative 
head  of  the  great  university  at  New  Haven,  Dr. 
Hadley  had  embodied  the  results  of  years  of 
deep  thinking,  wide  reading,  and  close  observa- 
tion in  a  very  compact  and  able  volume  dealing 
with  the  practical  problems  as  well,  as  with  the 
tiieory  of  economics — a  volume  that  a  great 
many  American  voters  might  read  to  their  ad- 
vantage in  this  Presidential  year.  The  para- 
graph from  his  book  to  which  Dr.  Hadley  refers 
reads  as  follows  : 

These  subsidized  steamers  are  useful  in  providing  a 
reserve  in  case  of  war.    The  commercial  success  of  the 
policy  is  more  doubtful,  whether  we  look  at  its  effei 
on  the  profit  of  the  ship  owners  or  upon  the  commep 
of  the  nation.    French  experience  seemA  to  indicate  tlu 
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lie  system  of  bounties,  by  calling  unnecessary  ships 
into  o()eration,  diminishes  tlie  regular  earnings  of  the 
business  to  a  degree  for  which  the  government  Ixnmty 
furnishes  s(!ant  compensation  ;  while  the  old  i)roverb 
that  "trade  follows  the  flag"  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
recent  events.  It  may  liave  l)een  true  in  old  times  that 
goods  went  where  ships  most  desired  to  tiike  them,  but 
with  nuMlern  facilities  of  connnunication  the  owners  of 
the  goods  make  up  their  minds  where  they  want  them 


to  go,  and  the  ships  must  take  them  there  or  nowhere. 
All  things  considered,  it  would  Ixi  hard  to  show  any 
commercial  gains  from  subsidies  which  compensate  for 
the  sumaAijit  in  this  way. 


Witlf^^^^fctlier  preface  we  reproduce  Dr. 
ITadley'si^^nent  of  1888  against  steamship 
subsidies  as  a  means  of  relieving  congested 
public  treasuries. — The  Editok.] 


SUBSIDIES    AS    A    MEANS    OF    REDUCING    THE    REVENUES. 


THE  T'nited  Stales  has  in  two  instances  tried  iHut  the  fact  tliat  there  was  no  intentional  dis- 
tlie  i)C)licy  of  steamship  sul»sidies  on  a  largo  '  lionesty  makes  the  absence  of  good  economy  all 
scale — with  the  Collins  line  in  1850-l8r)8  and  j  the  more  a})parent.  The  managers  believed  that 
with  tlie  Pacific  Mail  in  1S()5-1875.  In  neither^  \they  had  the  public  treasury  to  fall  }>ack  upon, 
case  was  the  result  satisfactory. 

The  subsidy  to  the  Collins  line  was  in  large 


measure  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  King,  of 
Georgia,  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  As  early  as  1841, 
only  two  years  after  the  fii'st  contract  of  the 
English  Government  with  Samuel  Cunard,  he 
urged  the  United  States  to  follow  the  example  of 
England.  The  first  act  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject was  passed  in  1845  ;  the  amounts  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  steamship  lines  were  gradually 
increased  until  18r)2,  when  they  amounted  to 
nearly  ?;2,000,000  annually.  At  the  close  of  that 
year  there  were  American  steamship  lines  run- 
ning from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  Havre,  and 
Bremen  ;  also  from  various  American  ports  to 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
with  connections  thence  to  C)regon. 

Much  the  most  important  of  these  enterprises 
was    the    Collins  line,   which    made   fortnightly 


'.They   indulged   in    all    sorts   of    expenditures, 
inecessary  and  unnecessary.     Changes  were  made 


;wliile  the  vessels  were  in  process  of  construction 
yvhich  greatly  increased  their  cost^  in  many  cases 
without  corresponding  advantag(?|^  The  capital 
stock  was  insufficient.  The  company  was  heavily 
in  debt  from  the  first.  The  care  in  managemeht 
which  was  the  only  thing  that  could  have  enabled 
them  to  carry  this  load  of  debt  was  altogether 
wanting.  If  any  one  desired  van  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  paralyzing  individual  thrift  by 
government  aid,  he  could  hart^y  find  a  better 
one  than  the  early  history  of  th'fe  Collins  line. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  apparent  pros- 
perity of  the  business  could  not  last  long.  The 
rage  for  making  fast  passages  rather  than  safe 
ones  occasioned  the  loss  of  two  steamers ;  a 
change  of  feeling  in  Congress  caused  the  subsidy 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  company  was  found  to 
have  nothing  left  to  stand  on. 


trips  from  New  Tork  to  Livtn-pool,  for  which  it      \   Tliejiigi^fic  Mail  had  a  much  longer  life  ;  but 
received  a  subsidy  of  $858,000.     The  history  of      its  history  was  in  many  resi^jcts  worse  than  that 


this  line  is  an  instructive  one,  Ixjcause  it  shows 
clearly  the  dangers  of  the  subsidy  system  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The 
boats  were  designed,  built,  and  managed  by  thor- 
oughly competent  men.  They  were  the  finest 
specimens  of  steamship  construction  then  exist- 
ing ;  they  were  probably  the  best  sea-going 
wooden  steamships  which  have  ever  been  built. 
Thev  w(ire  much  more  comfortable  and  much 
faster  than  thu  English  boats  with  which  they 


of  the  Collins  line.  It  was  less  harmed  by  the 
discontinuance  of  the  earlier  subsidies  in  1858 
than  by  the  renewal  of  the  policy  in  1865,  The 
i;500,000  a  year  which  was  paid  them  for  their 
China  service  by  the  contract  of  1865  proved 
but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  unsound  meth- 
ods which  were  introduced  into  the  management 
— in  part,  apparently,  as  the  result  of  that  con- 
tract. Wp  to  1805  the  Pacific  Mail  had  been  a 
sound  concern.     *It  shares  stood  above  par.     Aft- 


came  into  competition  ;   and  though  the  Cunard      er  that  it  fell  into   the  hands   of   speculators; 


line  was  forced  bv  the  influence  of  their  Ameri- 
can  rivals  to  l.)uild  newer  and  better  boats  than 
they  had  b(^foi-e,  they  were  far  from  equaling 
the  Collins  line  in  speed  or  comfort.  Nor  was 
tlie  American  line  dishonestly  managed.  Mr. 
Collins  was  largely  influenced    by  patriotic  mo- 


it  lost  9  vessels  in  as  many  years ;  its  shares 
dropped  below  40.  An  additional  subsidy  of 
another  8500,000  was  voted  in  1872.  But  the 
company  was  unabl3  to  get  the  new  vessels  ready 
for  service  within  the  time  stipulated  ;  and  while 
the   Government  was  hesitating  what  to  do,  a 


tives.  So  far  from  making  any  money  out  of  his  \series  of  disclosures  showed  that  the  contract  of 
connection  with  this  enterprise,  it  ultimately  i  1872  had  been  obtained  by  wholesale  corruption, 
caused  his  financial  ruin.  i  Public  opinion  was  strongly  aroused  against  the 
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system.     The  contracts  of  1865  were  allowed  to .    ioreign  steamship  lines  of  our  own;  but  they 
expiro  and  were  not  renewed.     It  was  felt  that    /would  be  running  for  the  subsidy  rather  than 

for  the  trade. 


s. 


the  trade  winch  had  been  encouraged 
been  tliat  of  merchants  in  China,  bu 
lators  and  lobbyists  at  home. 

Such  facts  as  these  furnish  a  strong  argument 
again?5t  tlie  attempt  to  build  up  an  American 
steam  marine  by  means  of  subsidies.  But  there 
are  special  circumstances  which  render  the  lesson 
douijly  important  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  fir.st  place,  the  difficulties  of  building 
up  an  American  carrying  trade  in  this  manner 
to-day  are  exceptionally  great.  The  cost  of 
shi[)s  in  America  is  greater  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
No  foreign-built  ship  is  allowed  to  carry  the 
American  flag.  Our  ship  owners  are  thus  com- 
pelhid  to  buy  in  a  dear  market  and  then  compete 
on  even  terms  with  those  whose  plant  is  cheaper.v 
But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  we  were  allowed,  by^ 
a  change  in  the  navigation  laws,  to  buy  our  ships 
wherever  we  pleased,  we  should  not  be  on  an 
o(juality  with  our  competitors  in  this  matter.  In 
order  that  American  capital  may  be  attracted 
into  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  in  that  busi- 
ness should  be  aoout  as  high  as  that  which  can 
be  had  in  other  lines  of  business  which  offer 
chances  for  investment.  That  is  not  the  case  at 
the  present  time.  Shipping  profits  have  been 
cut  down  by  large  investments  of  European  capi- 
tal, artificially  stimulated  by  subsidies.  They 
have  Deon  so  much  cut  down  that  there  has  been 
for  two  or  three  years  practically  no  money  to  be 
made  in  the  business. 

If  the  current  rate  of  interest  in  France  on 
business  ventures  of  a  certain  class  is  5  per  cent, 
and  in  America  7  per  cent.,  America  cannot 
compete  with  France  on  equal  terms  in  that  busi- 
ness unless  she  has  a  special  advantage  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  equal  to  2  per  cent,  on 
the  invested  capital.  Forty  years  ago  we  had 
such  an  advantage,  on  account  of  our  superior 
facilities  for  building  ships  and  superior  skill  in 
sailing  them.  To-day  both  of  those  advantages 
have  been  neutralized.  Iron  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  wood,  steam  for  sail.  Nothing  short 
of  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  difference  in  current 
rates  of  profit  in  the  two  countries  would  put  us  on 
an  equality  in  this  matter  ;  and  that  would  only 
do  it  in  case  France  gave  no  subsidies  at  alU 
But  France  does  give  subsidies,  on  a  very  large 
scale — so  large  as  to  have  stimulated  an  over- 
production of  French  ships,  which  has  done  the 
French  nation  much  more  harm  than  good.  To 
accomplish  anything  effective  we,  should  have  to 
counterbalance  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  profit 


\ 


There  is  a  tradition  that  * '  trade  follows  the  ^ 
flag  ;  "  that  where  our  ships  run  we  shall  develop 
a  trade.     This  may  have  been  true  before  the/* 
invention  of  the  telegraph,  when  the  cargo  was' 
so  often  a  matter  of  private  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  ship  owner.      But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  every  day  less  and  less  true  ;  and 
it  is  probably  furthest  from  the  truth  on  those, 
lines  of  communication  where  subsidized  steamA 
ships  would  be  likely  to  run.     The  notion  that 
such  lines  would  act  as  drummers  for  New  York 
houses  has  very  little  basis  in  fact. 

If,  under  this  condition  of  things,  we  are 
asked  to  grant  steamship  subsidies  as  a  patriotic 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus,  the  presump- 
tion is  strongly  against  the  wisdom  of  any  such 
policy.  In  all  the  affairs  of  life,  whether  public 
or  private,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  spend 
money  simply  because  you  have  it.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  such  money  will  be  unwisely  spent. 
Tjiis  is  conspicuously  true  of  government  ex- 
penditures. The  really  wise  ones  have  not  been 
made  where  an  overflowing  public  treasury  was^ 
used  to  help  individual  enterprise,  but  where-  v 
some  specific  need  was  felt,  and  the  GovernmeTTt 
set  about  to  have  that  need  met  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient way.  -1,^ 

England  has  at  times  given  large  steamship  ' 
subsidies,  but  sli^TFas  clone  it  on  business  princi- 
ples. It  was  a  political  necessity  for  her  to  have 
communication  with  her  colonies,  and  to  have 
steamships  which  could  furnish  her  with  a  naval 
reserve  and  a  transport  service  in  case  of  war. 
In  order  to  do  this  she  had  to  pay  for  it.  She 
tried  to  pay  as  little  as  she  could  for  the  service 
rendered  ;  but  she  could  not,  without  political 
suicide,  dispense  with  such  service.  She  had  the 
same  reasons  for  subsidizing  steamships  that  we 
have  for  maintaining  postal  communication  on 
lines  which  do  not  pay.  It  was  the  same  reason 
which  has  led  Germany  and  Russia  to  build 
military  railroads  or  which  led  us  to  grant  liberal 
aid  to  the  Union  Pacific  in  186/a^id  1864.  In 
all  these  cases  it  was  a  matter  o{  business  for  the 
Government  to  secure  its  end.  The  fact  that  the 
returns  could  not  all  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents  did  not  preventr  its  being  sound  business 
policy.  In  fact,  it  furnished  a  strong  reason  why 
the  Government  might  properly  make  the  ex- 
penditure, because  there  was  an  advantage  to  be 
gained  of  which  individual  enterprise  could  not  / 
reap  the  benefit.  ^ 

But  where  subsidVjs  have  been  given,   as  has 


and  the  French  subsidies  put  together.     Were  — been  recently  the  caso  in  France  or  as  was  done 
this  done  we  should  doubtless  have  a  great  many     in  America  in  the  instances  already  described| 
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as  a  means  of  encouraging  private  commercial 
enterprise,  it  has  not  proved  good  business 
policy.  It  has  caused  waste  instead  of  economy, 
loss  rather  than  gain  ;  it  lias  not  proved  a  source 
of  naval  strength  or  commercial  prosperity  for 
the  nation  which  has  adopted  it.  It  lias  turned 
out  to  be  simply  an  inducement  to  extrava- 
gance. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  reduce  the  treas- 
ury surplus  ;  but  why  ?  Just  because  it  offers  a 
temptation  to  extravagant   uses  of   the  money. 


To  make  the  existence  of  such  a  surplus  a  justi- 
fication for  subs  dies  is  simply  to  court  the  evil 
of  which  we  are  afraid.  If  we  spend  our  money 
reckl^^^^^  shall  not  have  so  much  left  to 
spenc^^^^^k  that  way  the  immediate  danger 
may  bec^ffliished  ;  but  meantime  we  shall  have 
done  the  very  harm  which  we  wished  to  avoid. 
More  than  this,  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  future  evil  of  the  same  sort  ;  for  any  such 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  conceals  tlie  need  of 
wise  measures  to  prevent  its  accumulation. 


THE   EMANCIPATION    OF   SLAVES   UNDER 

MOSLEM    LAW. 

BY  PROF.   D.   B.   MACDONALD,  OF  HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


IN  the  President's  message  an  outline  is  given 
of  the  agreement  under  which  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  archipelago  of  Sulu  has  passed  to 
the  United  States.  Article  X.  deals  provision-  ' 
ally  with  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  pro- 
vides that  any  slave  shall  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase freedom  by  paying  to  his  master  his  market 
value.  It  may  be  of  interest,  in  view  of  this 
agreement,  to  sketch  the  legal  position  of  slaves 
as  to  emancipation  under  Moslem  law. 

The  Sultan  of  Sulu  and  his  subjects  are  Mo- 
hammedans of  the  legal  rite  of  ash-Shafi'i. 
There  are  four  generally  recognized  schools  of 
jurisprudence  in  orthodox  Islam — the  Malikites, 
the  Hanafites,  the  Han  halites,  and  the  Shafi'ites. 
To  this  last,  founded  by  the  Imam  Mohammed 
ibn  Idris  ash-Shafi'i,  who  died  at  Cairo  in  Jan- 
uary, A.D.  820,  the  Mohammedans  of  Sulu,  nom- 
inally at  least,  adhere.  It  is  to  the  law  books, 
then,  of  this  school  that  appeal  must  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  any  dispute,  and  it  will  easily  be 
seen  that  an  exact  knowledge  of  this  code  is  a 
necessity  for  us  in  our  dealings  with  the  people 
of  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  The  following  is  a 
very  brief  outline  of  the  attitude  of  this  code 
toward  the  emancipation  of  slaves  : 

There  are  four  ways  by  which  a  slave  may  be 
emancipated  :  (1)  by  the  simple  word  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  emancipation  following  at  once  ;  (2)  by 
promise,  to  come  into  effect  after  the  death  of 
the  master  ;  (3)  by  a  writing  on  the  petition  of 
the  slave  ;  (4)  of  necessity  on  the  death  of  the 
master  in  tlie  case  of  a  slave  woman  who  has 
borne  a  child  to  him. 

1.  Immediate  emancipation  Ks  an  act  of  piety 
which  is  highly  commended.!  It  can  be  per- 
fqrmed  by  any  master  who  Is  in  legal  control 


of  his  property,  and  it  can  take  place  through 
some  direct  expression,  such  as  "  Thou  art  free," 
even  though  the  master  does  not  intend  what  he 
says.  If  a  metaphorical  expression  is  used  in- 
tention must  go  with  it.  Emancipation  of  part 
of  a  slave  involves  emancipating  the  whole.  If 
the  slave  is  a  joint  possession,  the  master  who 
emancipates  his  part  must,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
wealth,  buy  the  other  share  so  as  to  emancipate 
the  whole  slave.  If  he  is  poor  the  slave  is  only 
part  free.  Emancipation  involves  as  a  conse- 
quence a  state  of  clientage.  If  an  emancipated 
slave  dies  w^ithout  heirs,  then  his  property  passes 
to  his  former  master,  or  if  he  is  dead  to  the 
males  of  his  house.  But  this  right  of  inherit- 
ance cannot  be  sold  or  gifted. 

2.  It  is  also  a  pious  act  for  a  master  to  promise 
a  slave  freedom  at  death.  For  the  rest  of  the 
master's  life  the  slave  remains  at  his  absolute 
disposal,  but  at  his  death,  if  the  slave  still  be- 
longs to  him,  he  is  free.  It  is,  however,  open 
to  the  master  to  sell  his  slave,  and  that  annuls 
the  promise.  Further,  a  man  can  dispose  of  his 
property  in  this  way  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  law  allows  him  to  dispose  of  it  by  will — ^.e., 
one  third.  If  all  his  property  consists  of  three 
slaves  he  can  only  promise  freedom  to  one  ;  or 
rather  the  law  after  his  death  will  only  permit 
the  emancipation  of  one — two-thirds  must  go  to 
the  heirs. 

3.  A  slave  may  petition  his  master  to  give 
him  a  writing  promising  him  freedom  after  he 
has  paid  a  certain  fixed  sum  at  certain  fixed 
terms,  at  least  two  in  number.  It  is  a  highly 
approved  action  for  the  master  to  assent.  But 
there  are  conditions.  The  slave  must  be  trust- 
worthy and  capable  of  earning  money.     If  the 
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master  is  in  health  when  he  gives  the  writing  he 
may  in  this  way  do  away  with  all  his  posses- 
sions— I.e.,  if  he  possesses  slaves  only  he  may 
give  such  writings  to  them  all,  but  if  he  ik  sick 
he  can  only  do  it  to  the  extent  of  ^e-ffrd  of 
his  possessions.  The  contract  is  then  binding 
absolutely  on  the  master,  but  the  slave  may  give 
it  up  at  will.  The  slave  has  a  right  to  employ 
freely  all  the  property  he  has.  The  master  must 
remit  a  certain  amount  to  him  of  the  stipulated 
sum,  but  the  slave  is  free  only  after  the  sum  has 
been  paid  up,  less  the  amount  remitted. 

4.  If  a  slave  woman  bear  a  child  to  her  mas- 
ter he  is  forbidden  to  sell,  pledge,  or  give  her 
away  during  his  life,  and  she  is  free  at  his  death. 
She  continues  to  be  his  slave,  but  inalienable. 
Her  freedom  follows  at  his  death  before  any 
debts  or  legacies  are  paid,  even  though  she  has 
formed  his  entire  property. 

In  the  three  last  cases,  just  as  in  the  first,  the 
right  of  patronage  exists. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  third  of  these  meth- 
ods is  strikingly  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
President's  message.  The  prmcipal  difference 
is  that  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  makes 
it  incumbent  on  the  master  to  accept  the  price 
of  his  slave,  while  Moslem  law  according  to  the 
code  of  ash-Shafi'i  regards  it  only  as  highly  ap- 
proved. But  all  the  codes  have  not  viewed  the 
matter  in  the  same  way.  The  basis  is  Koran, 
xxiv.  33  :  **  And  those  who  desire  a  writing,  of 
those  whom  your  right  hands  possess,  give  them 
a  writing  if  ye  know  good  in  them,  and  give 
them  of  the  wealth  of  God  which  he  has  given 
to  you."  This  has  been  interpreted  by  some 
commentators  and  by  one  of  the  legal  schools  as 
an  absolute  command  ;  by  the  majority  of  the 
commentators  and  by  three  of  the  schools  as  a 
simple  recommendation.  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal, 
the  founder  of  the  Hanbalites,  who  died  a.d. 
855,  following  the  laws  of  strictly  literal  inter- 
pretation which  he  professed,  made  the  command 
absolute,  but  left  it  open  to  the  master  to  exact 
whatever  sum  he  chose.  It  may  be  safely  said, 
however,  that  the  passage  in  the  Koran  on  its 
face  meaning  is  an  absolutely  sufficient  basis  for 
the  position  taken  by  this  country  in  the  treaty, 
quite  apart  from  our  own  views  of  the  wrong  of 
slavery.  Unless  we  go  further,  we  have  only 
gone  as  far  as  Mohammed  himself. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this,  as  to  almost 
all  questions  of  Moslem  law.  The  four  schools 
of  jurisprudence  spoken  of  above  state  what  may 
be  called  the  canon  law  of  Islam.  This  canon 
law  is  based  on  four  things :  the  Koran,  tradi- 
tions of  the  practice  of  Mohammed,  analogical 
deduction  from  these,  and  the  agreement  of  the 


Moslem  community.  It  governs  all  the  life  of 
a  Moslem,  public  and  private,  and  prescribes  his 
course  of  conduct  under  any  contingency.  A 
Moslem  must  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these 
four  schools,  which  are  regarded  as  having  equal 
rights  and  validity.  It  can  easily  be  understood 
that  such  a  system  as  this  must  in  the  end  break 
down.  Laws  suited  to  the  patriarchal  conditions 
of  early  Islam  were  a  failure  when  applied  in 
the  broader  world.  The  will  of  absolute  rulers 
could  not  brook  any  restraint,  and  the  law  that 
opposed  that  will  went  to  the  wall.  So  there 
entered  at  a  very  early  date  a  split  in  the  legal 
life  of  the  Moslems,  and  now  no  Moslem  believes 
in  the  possibility  of  the  full  observance  of  this 
canon  law.  It  was  observed  once,  they  will  say, 
for  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Mohammed, 
under  *-the  four  just  Khalifas,""  and  it  will  be 
observed  in  the  reign  of  righteousness  to  come 
in  the  future  under  the  Mahdi ;  for  the  present 
Islam  is  ruled  by  kings  who  act  as  they  see  fit. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  in  all  Moslem  coun- 
tries there  are  two  separate  courts  of  justice. 
The  one  administers  canon  law  and  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  personal  and  family  affairs  only.  It 
regulates  marriage,  divorce,  and  inheritance,  and 
gives  advice  to  those  who  seek  it  on  the  ceremo- 
nial law.  The  other  has  charge  of -all  the  more 
public  side  of  life,  and  pays  little  or  no  attention 
in  its  decisions  to  the  arguments  and  claims  of 
the  canon  lawyers.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  these 
continue  to  teach  and  develop  their  absolutely 
theoretical  system  in  all  its  branches.  When  the 
Mahdi  does  come  he  will  find  lawyers  who  know 
the  true  law  of  the  Moslem  community.  In  the 
meantime  they  are  reverenced  by  the  people  as 
the  exponents  of  sacred  things  and  endured  by 
the  rulers,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  do  not  teach 
flat  rebellion,  but  are  content  with  reproving  the 
shortcomings  of  their  time  and  with  lamenting 
the  good  old  days. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  doubling 
of  law  courts  is  in  any  way  a  result  of  European 
influence.  It  sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  Islam 
itself,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Morocco  and  in  Mec- 
ca, where  there  can  be  no  thought  of  such  work- 
ing. Being  native  in  this  way  to  Islam,  it  is  the 
one  hope  of  the  future. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  it  is  possible,  on 
good  Moslem  precedent,  to  act  with  a  very  free 
hand  in  legal  matters  in  dealing  with  the  people 
of  Sulu  so  long  as  there  is  no  interference  with 
the  private  and  personal  side  of  their  life.  Slav- 
ery, being  a  more  public  matter,  can  be  done 
away  with  to-morrow,  but  the  laws  governing 
such  things  as  marriage  and  inheritance  can  only 
be  touched  with  the  greatest  caution. 
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THE  treaty  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  John  Hay,  and  the  Britisli  ambassa- 
dor, Lord  Pauncefote,  on  February  5,  was  on 
the  same  day  transmitted  to  tlie  Senate  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  where  it  was  at  once  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  treaty  is  entitled  :  < '  A  Convention  Between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  Facilitate 
the  Construction  of  a  Ship  Canal  to  Connect  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  to  Remove  any 
Objection  Which  Miglit  Arise  Out  of  the  Con- 
vention Commonly  Called  the  Clayton- Bui wer 
Treaty." 

Wide  difference  of  opinion  has  already  been 
developed,  both  in  Congress  and  outside  of  it, 
touching  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  which 
places  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  under  the 
joint  political  auspices  of  as  many  nations  as  may 
choose  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  expressly  forbids 
the  United  States,  as  owner  of  the  canal,  to  for- 
tify it  or  to  use  it  on  more  favorable  terms  when  at 
war  than  it  accords  to  its  own  enemies. 

The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  disposed  of 
hastily.  It  was  said  a  few  days  after  the  instru- 
ment was  signed  that  the  necessary  two -thirds 
majority  of  the  Senate  had  already  been  secured 
on  its  behalf,  and  that  it  would  be  ratified  imme- 
diately. But  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  abundance  of  time  will  be  taken  for  mature 
consideration,  and  that  members  of  Congress  will 
be  glad  to  know  the  views  of  their  constituents. 
For  the  convenience,  therefore,  of  our  readers, 
we  present  herewith  the  exact  text  of  the  new 
treaty. 

As  equally  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
the  questions  involved,  we  also  reprint  the  treaty 
which  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  M. 
Clayton,  and  the  English  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  signed  on  April 
19,  1850. 

TEXT  OF  THE  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE  TREATY. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty 
the  Queeu  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  being  desirous  to  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  a  ^ip  canal  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  to  that  end  to  re- 
move any  objection  which  may  arise  out  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  April  19,  1850,  commonly  called  the  Claytou- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  to  the  construction  of  such  canal  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
without  impairing  the  "general  principle"  of  neutral*- 
ization  established  in  Article  VIII.  of  that  Convention, 
have  for  that  purpose  appointed  as  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  John  Hay,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America, 


And  ifl^  Maiesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  The  Right  Honble.  Lord 
Pauncefote,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States ; 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles  : 

Article  I. — It  is  agreed  that  the  canal  may  be  con- 
structed under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  either  directly  at  its  own  cost,  or  by  gift 
or  loan  of  money  to  individuals  or  corporations  or 
through  subscription  to  or  purchase  of  stock  or  shares, 
and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  said  Government  shall  have  and  enjoy  all 
the  rights  incident  to  such  construction,  as  well  as  the 
exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  canal. 

Article  II.— The  High  Contracting  Parties,  desiring 
to  preserve  and  maintain  the  "general  principle"  of 
neutralization  established  in  Article VIII.  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Convention,  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  such  neutral- 
ization, the  following  rules,  substantially  as  embodied 
in  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  certain 
other  Powers,  signed  at  Constantinople,  October  29, 1888, 
for  the  Free  Navigation  of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal, 
that  is  to  say  : 

1.  The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open,  in  time  of  war  as 
in  time  of  peace,  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war 
of  all  nations,  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  nation  or  its  citi- 
zens  or  subjects  in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges 
of  traffic,  or  otherwise. 

2.  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any 
right  of  war  be  exercised  nor  any  act  of  hostility  be 
committed  within  it. 

8.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  revictaal 
nor  take  any  stores  in  the  canal  except  so  far  as  may 
be  strictly  necessary ;  and  the  transit  of  such  vetssels 
through  the  canal  shall  be  effected  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in  foroe, 
and  with  only  such  intermission  as  may  result  from  the 
necessities  of  the  service. 

Prizes  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  vessels  of  war  of  the  belligerents. 

4.  No  belligerent  shall  embark  or  disembark  troops, 
munitions  of  war  or  warlike  materials  in  the  oanal  ex- 
cept in  case  of  accidental  hindrance  of  the  transit^  and 
in  such  case  the  transit  shall  be  resumed  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  waters 
adjacent  to  the  canal,  within  three  marine  miles  of 
either  end.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not 
remain  in  such  waters  longer  than  twenty-four  hours 
at  any  one  time  except  in  case  of  distress,  and  in  such 
case  shall  depart  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  a  vessel  of 
war  of  one  belligerent  shall  not  depart  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  departure  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the 
other  belligerent. 

6.  The  plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and  all  works 
necessary  to  the  construction,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  the  canal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  thereof^ 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  and  in  time  of  war 
as  in  time  of  peace  shall  enjoy  complete  immmilly  fvom 
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attack  or  injury  by  belligerents  and  from  acts  calcu- 
lated to  impair  their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  canal. 

7.  Ni>  fortiflcrttions  shall  be  erected  commanding  the 
canal  or  the  waters  adjacent.  The  Ignited  States,  how- 
ever, shall  be  at  lil)erty  to  maintain  such  military 
police  along  the  canal  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it 
against  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

AUTicLE  HI.— The  High  Contracting  Parties  will, 
inimedintely  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  Convention,  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  other 
Powers  and  invite  them  to  adhere  to  it. 

Article  IV. — The  present  Convention  shall  Ik?  rati- 
fied by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate  thereof,  and  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Washington  or  at  London  within  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries, 
have  signed  this  Convention  and  thereunto  affixed  their 
seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington,  the  fifth  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred.  John  Hay. 

Pauncefote. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  tlie  Clayton - 
Bulwer  treaty.  It  was  drawn  with  reference  to 
a  project  on  foot  in  1850,  but  not  carried  out. 
It  contemplated  the  adherence  of  other  nations, 
but  the  meaning  of  some  of  its  provisions  almost 
at  once  fell  into  dispute  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  a  majority  of  American 
and  English  statesmen  and  writers  on  the  ques- 
tion have  at  one  time  or  another,  either  in 
words  or  in  deeds,  contributed  to  the  popular 
impression  that  the  agreement  was  inoperative  or 
moribund,  and  might  fairly  enough  be  omitted 
from  tlie  list  of  the  treaties  of  the  United  States 
now  in  active  effect.  Our  Government  has 
made  repeated  negotiations  with  Nicaragua  that 
were  in  conflict  with  the  Clayton- Bulwer  treaty, 
and  innumerable  bills  in  Congress  have  from 
time  to  time  ignored  it  without  arousing  any 
oiiicial  protest  from  England. 

TEXT  OF  THE  CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  being  desirous  of  consolidating  the  relations 
of  amity  which  so  happily  subsist  between  them,  by  set- 
ting  forth  and  fixing  in  a  convention  their  views  and 
intentions  with  reference  to  any  means  of  communica- 
tion by  ship-canal  which  maybe  constructed  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  the  way  of  the  river 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  either  or  both  of  the  Lakes 
of  Nicaragua  or  Managua,  to  any  port  or  place  on  ttie 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
conferred  full  powers  on  John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
on  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bolwer, 
a  nienil)er  of  Her  Majesty's  most  honorable  privy  coun- 
cil, knight  commander  of  the  most  honorable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  United 
StAtes,  for  the  aforesaid  purpase  ;  and  the  said  plenipo- 
tentiaries having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  which 


were  found  to  be  in  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  the 
following  articles  : 

Article  I. — The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  hereby  declare  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any 
exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship  canal  ;  agreeing 
that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintjvin  any  fortifica- 
tions commanding  the  same  or  in  the  \icinity  thereof, 
or  occupy,  or  fortify  or  colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise 
any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito 
coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America  ;  nor  will  either 
make  use  of  any  protection  which  either  affords  or  may 
afford,  or  any  alliance  which  either  has  or  may  have  to 
or  with  any  state  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
or  maintaining  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occupying, 
fortifying,  or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of 
assuming  or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same  ;  nor 
will  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  take  advantage 
of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or  in- 
fiuence  that  either  may  possess  with  any  state  or  gov- 
ernment through  whose  territory  the  said  canal  may 
pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one,  any 
rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or  naviga- 
tion through  the  said  canal  which  shall  not  be  offered 
on  the  same  terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
other. 

Article  II.— Vessels  of  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  traversing  the  said  canal  shall,  in  case  of  war 
between  the  contracting  parties,  be  exempted  from 
blockade,  detention,  or  capture  by  either  of  the  bellig- 
erents ;  and  this  provision  shall  extend  to  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  two  ends  of  the  said  canal  as  may  here- 
after be  found  expedient  to  establish. 

Article  III. — In  order  to  secure  the  construction  of 
the  said  canal,  the  contracting  parties  engage  that  if 
any  such  canal  shall  be  undertaken  upon  fair  and  equi- 
table terms  by  any  parties  having  the  authority  of  the 
local  government  or  governments  through  whose  terri- 
tory the  same  may  pa.ss,  then  the  jiersons  employed  in 
making  the  said  canal,  and  their  property  used,  or  to  be 
used,  for  that  object,  shall  be  protected,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  said  canal  to  its  completion,  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
from  unjust  detention,  confiscation,  seizure,  or  any  vio- 
lence whatsoever. 

Article  IV.— The  contracting  parties  will  use  what- 
ever infiuence  they  respectively  exercise  with  any  state, 
states,  or  goveraments,  possessing  or  claiming  to  pos- 
sess any  jurisdiction  or  right  over  the  territory  which 
the  said  canal  shall  traverse,  or  which  shall  be  near  the 
waters  applicable  thereto,  in  order  to  induce  such 
states  or  governments  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
the  said  canal  by  every  means  in  their  power.  And 
furthermore,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  agree 
to  use  their  good  offices,  wherever  or  however  it  may  be 
most  expedient,  in  order  to  procure  the  establishment 
of  two  free  ports,  one  at  each  end  of  the  said  canal. 

Article  V. — The  contracting  parties  further  engage, 
that  when  the  said  canal  shall  have  been  completed, 
they  will  protect  it  from  interruption,  seizure,  or  un- 
just confiscation,  and  that  they  will  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality thereof,  so  that  the  said  canal  may  forever  be 
open  and  free,  and  the  capital  invested  therein  secure. 
Nevertheless,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  in  according  their  protection  to  the 
construction  of  the  said  canal,  and  guaranteeing  its 
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neutrality  and  security  when  completed,  always  under- 
stand that  this  protection  and  guarantee  are  granted 
conditionally,  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  both  govern- 
ments, or  either  government,  if  both  governments,  or 
either  government,  should  deem  that  the  persons  or 
company  undertaking  or  managing  the  same  adopt  or 
establish  such  regulations  concerning  the  traffic  there- 
upon as  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this 
convention,  either  by  making  unfair  discriminations  in 
favor  of  the  commerce  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
over  the  commerce  of  the  other,  or  by  imposing  op- 
pressive exactions  or  unreasonable  tolls  upon  the  pas- 
sengers, vessels,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other 
articles.  Neither  party,  however,  shall  withdraw  the 
aforesaid  protection  and  guarantee  without  first  giving 
six  months'  notice  to  the  other. 

Article  VI. — The  contracting  parties  in  this  conven- 
tion engage  to  invite  every  state  with  which  both  or 
either  have  friendly  intercourse  to  enter  into  stipula- 
tions with  them  similar  to  those  which  they  have  en- 
tered into  with  each  other,  to  the  end  tLat  all  other 
states  may  share  in  the  honor  and  advantage  of  having 
contributed  to  a  work  of  such  general  interest  and  im- 
portance as  the  canal  herein  contemplated.  And  the 
contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that  each  shall  enter 
into  treaty  stipulations  with  such  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican States  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  great  design  of  this 
convention,  namely,  that  of  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing the  said  canal  as  a  ship  communication  between  the 
two  oceans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  on  equal  terms 
to  all,  and  of  protecting  the  same  ;  and  they  also  agree, 
that  the  good  offices  of  either  shall  be  employed,  when 
requested  by  the  other,  in  aiding  and  assisting  the  nego- 
tiation of  such  treaty  stipulations  ;  and  should  any  dif- 
ferences arise  as  to  right  or  property  over  the  territory 
through  which  the  said  canal  shall  pass  between  the 
states  or  governments  of  Central  America,  and  such 
differences  should  in  any  way  impede  or  obstruct  the 
execution  of  the  said  canal,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  use  their  good 
offices  to  settle  such  differences  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  said  canal,  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  alliance  which 
exist  between  the  contracting  parties. 

Article  VII.— It  being" desirable  that  no  time  should 
be  unnecessarily  lost  in  commencing  and  constructing 
the  said  canal,  the  Grovernments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  determine  to  give  their  support  and 
encouragement  to  such  persons  or  company  as  may  first 
offer  to  commence  the  same,  with  the  necessary  capital, 
the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  and  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  accord  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  con- 
vention ;  and  if  any  persons  or  company  should 
already  have,  with  any  state  through  which  the 
proposed  ship  canal  may  pass,  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  canal  as  that  specified  in  this  con- 


vention, to  the  stipulations  of  which  contract  neither 
of  the  contracting  parties  in  this  convention  have  any 
just  cause  to  object,  and  the  said  persons  or  conipany 
shall  moreover  have  made  preparations,  and  expended 
time,  money,  and  trouble,  on  the  faith  of  such  contract, 
it  is  hereby  agreed  that  such  persons  or  conipany  shall 
have  a  priority  of  claim  over  every  other  person,  per- 
sons, or  company  to  the  protection  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  be  allowed 
a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  convention  for  concluding  their  arrangenients, 
and  presenting  evidence  of  sufficient  capital  subscribed 
to  accomplish  the  contemplated  undertaking ;  it  being 
understood  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid 
period,  such  persons  or  company  be  not  able  to  com- 
mence and  carry  out  the  proposed  enterprise,  then  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
shall  be  free  to  afford  their  protection  to  any  other  per- 
sons or  company  that  shall  be  prepared  to  comnience 
and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  canal  in 
question. 

Article  VIII.— The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  having  not  only  desired,  in 
entering  into  this  convention,  to  accomplish  a  particular 
object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle,  they 
hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations, to  any  other  practicable  communications, 
whether  by  canal  or  railway,  across  the  isthmus  which 
connects  North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to 
the  interoceanic  communications,  should  the  same  prove 
to  be  practicable,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which 
are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  way  of 
Tehuantepec  or  Panama.  In  granting,  however,  their 
joint  protection  to  any  such  canals  or  railways  as  are 
by  this  article  specified,  it  is  always  understood  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  the  parties  con- 
structing or  owning  the  same  shall  impose  no  other 
charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than  the 
aforesaid  (governments  shall  approve  of  as  just  and 
equitable ;  and  that  the  same  canals  or  railways,  being 
open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall  also  be  oi>en  on 
like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  other 
state  which  is  willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection 
as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  engage  to  af- 
ford. 

Article  IX. — The  ratifications  of  this  convention 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  within  six  months 
from  this  day,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries, 
have  signed  this  convention,  and  have  hereunto  affixed 
our  seals. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  nineteenth  day  of  April, 
anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

John  M.  Clayton.  [l.  s.] 

Henry  Lytton  Bulweb.    [l.8.] 
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RICHARD  OLNEY  ON  OUR  FOREIGN  POUCY. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  ex- Secretary 
Richard  Olney  contributes  the  opening  arti- 
cle, a  sketch  of  the  <<  Growth  of  Our  Foreign 
Policy."  Mr.  Olney  says  that  though  historians 
will  probably  assign  the  abandonment  of  the  isola- 
tion policy  of  the  United  States  to  the  Spanish 
war,  the  change  was  inevitable,  had  been  long 
preparing,  and  could  not  have  been  long  delayed. 
So  true  was  this  that  the  'Struggle  over  Cuba 
probably  only  hastened  the  expansion  of  the 
duties  of  this  country  <*by  an  inconsiderable 
period.''  Mr.  Olney  considers  that  if  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  had  not  come 
in  1898  it  would  have  come  in  the  next  few  years ; 
if  without  war,  then  by  a  concession  from  Spain 
more  or  less  compulsory  in  character. 

CUBA    NOW    OURS    IN   EFFECT. 

*  *  It  may  be  thought  at  first  blush  that  to 
speak  of  *  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States '  as  a  fact  accomplished  is  inaccurate.  But 
the  objection  is  technical  and  the  expression  con- 
veys the  substantial  truth,  notwithstanding  a  res- 
olution of  Congress  which,  ill-advised  and  futile 
at  the  time  of  its  passage,  if  now  influential  at 
all,  is  simply  prejudicing  the  interests  of  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  alike.  No  such  resolution 
can  refute  the  logic  of  the  undisputed  facts  or 
should  be  allowed  to  impede  the  natural  march 
of  events.  To  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Cuban  problem  it  is  vital  that  Cubans  political 
conditions  should  be  permanently  settled.  The 
spectacle  now  exhibited  of  a  President  and  his 
Cabinet  sitting  in  Washington  with  an  appointee 
and  sort  of  imitation  President  sitting  with  his 
Cabinet  in  the  Antilles  must  have  an  end,  the 
sooner  the  better,  and  will  end  when  Congress 
ceases  to  ignore  its  functions  and  makes  Cuba  in 
point  of  law  what  she  already  is  in  point  of  fact — 
namely,  United  States  territory.  Were  there  to 
be  a  plebiscite  on  the  subject,  such  a  consumma- 
tion would  be  favored  by  practically  the  entire 
body  of  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  island. 
Until  it  is  reached  capital  will  hesitate  to  go 
there,  emigration  from  this  country  will  be  in- 
significant, and  Cuba  will  fail  to  enter  upon  that 
new  era  of  progress  and  development,  industrial, 
political,  and  social,  which  is  relied  upon  to  jus- 
tify and  ought  to  justify  the  substitution  of  Amer- 
ican for  Spanish  control." 

THE    PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.   Olney  is  exceeding  skeptical  concerning 
our  taking  Philippine  responsibilities.    He  argues 


at  length  to  show  that  we  were  neither  bound  by 
any  considerations  of  honor  or  duty  to  buy  them 
nor  was  it  to  our  interest  to  buy  them.  How- 
ever, he  says  *  *  the  thing  is  done.  It  remains  to 
be  considered  what  the  effect  of  owning  the 
Philippines  is  to  have  on  the  future  of  our  foreign 
relations.  Our  diplomatic  agencies  must  be  care- 
fully enlarged,  strengthened,  and  improved,  and 
we  need  a  powerful  navy,  up  to  date  in  all  points 
of  construction,  armament,  general  eflficiency,  and 
readiness  for  instant  service  ;  and  we  need  a 
large  addition  to  our  regular  standing  army." 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  OUB  DUTIES  AND  SYMPATHIES. 

fl 

*  *  Hereafter,  as  heretofore,  our  general  policy 
must  be  and  will  be  non-interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  European  states — hereafter,  as 
heretofore,  we  shall  claim  paramountcy  in  things 
purely  American — and  hereafter,  as  heretofore, 
we  shall  antagonize  any  attempt  by  a  European 
power  to  forcibly  plant  its  fla^  on  the  American 
continents.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however, 
that  our  new  departure  not  merely  unties  our 
hands,  but  fairly  binds  us  to  use  them  in  a  man- 
ner we  have  thus  far  not  been  accustomed  to. 
We  cannot  assert  ourselves  as  a  power  whose 
interests  and  sympathies  are  as  wide  as  civiliza- 
tion without  assuming  obligations  corresponding 
to  the  claim — obligations  to  be  all  the  more 
scrupulously  recognized  and  performed  that  they 
lack  the  sanction  of  physical  force.  The  first 
duty  of  every  nation,  as  already  observed,  is  to 
itself — is  the  promotion  and  conservation  of  its 
own  interests.  Its  position  as  an  active  member 
of  the  international  family  does  not  require  it 
ever  to  lose  sight  of  that  principle.  But  just 
weight  being  given  to  that  principle,  and  its 
abilities  and  resources  and  opportunities  permit- 
ting, there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  act  for  the  relief  of  suffering  human- 
ity and  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  wher- 
ever and  whenever  such  action  would  be  timely 
and  effective.  Should  there,  for  example,  be  a 
recurrence  of  the  Turkish  massacres  of  Armenian 
Christians,  not  to  stop  them  alone  or  in  concert 
with  others,  could  we  do  so  without  imperiling 
our  own  substantial  interests,  would  be  unworthy 
of  us  and  inconsistent  with  our  claims  and  aspi- 
rations as  a  great  power.  We  certainly  couhl  no 
longer  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  time -honored 
excuse  that  we  are  an  American  power  exclu- 
sively, without  concern  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world  at  large." 

Mr.  Olney  thinks  that  in  consequence  of 
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new  international  position  of  our  country  a  meas- 
ure of  popular  interest  and  importance  will  attach 
to  our  foreign  affairs  unknown  before  ;  without 
any  necessary  decline  of  patriotism,  domestic 
affairs  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  alone  de- 
serving the  serious  attention  of  Americans  gen- 
erally. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL  WAR. 

MJEAN  DE  BLOCK,  whose  predictions 
•  concerning  modern  war  have  been  so 
strikingly  justified  by  events  in  South  Africa, 
contributes  to  the  Revue  des  Revues  for  February 
1  an  article  on  <<The  Transvaal  War  and  Its 
Problems,"  which,  while  it  shows  plainly  the  folly 
of  England's  government  in  rushing  into  war,  is 
nevertheless  in  essence  a  defense  of  the  British 
officers  and  troops*  The  British  army,  says  M. 
Bloch,  have  done  badly  in  South  Africa,  but  no 
other  army  would  have  done  better.  The  diffi- 
culties which  they  are  meeting  in  South  Africa 
spring  from  the  very  nature  of  modern  war,  and 
though  this  should  have  deterred  the  government 
from  entering  upon  such  a  struggle,  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  the  generals  for  not  overcoming 
obstacles  which  the  best  military  authorities  on 
the  continent  liave  unanimously  declared  to  be 
almost  insuperable.  In  short,  though  the  war 
was  not  **  inevitable,  '  England's  reverses  were; 
which  is  probably  the  worst  accusation  against 
England's  government  and  the  best  defense  of 
her  soldiers  which  has  yet  been  made. 

A    PLEA    FOR    INVESTIGATION. 

M.  Bloch  declares  that  no  success  can  be  ob- 
tained until  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  is 
made  by  the  British  military  authorities  into  the 
conditions  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  he  says 
that  if  this  investigation  Jiad  been  made  the  war 
would  never  have  been  entered  on.  He  takes 
the  War  Office  to  task  for  its  crass  ignorance — or 
gross  neglect — of  the  best  military  authorities  of 
the  continent,  who  for  years  past  have  been  re- 
capitulating without  ceasing  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties of  an  offensive  war.  The  lesson  of  Plevna 
as  to  the  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  a  scientific 
use  of  the  spade  ought  to  have  been  studied  by 
the  War  Office,  for  it  has  been  insisted  upon  by 
all  military  writers.  The  Prussian  general  Von 
Schlictung  declared  that  <*in  the  condition  of 
modern  armaments  the  spade  may  render  to  tac- 
tics services  so  great  that  it  inay  become  a  great 
arm  in  itself,  and  not  one  of  minor  impor- 
tance. To  assure  a  prolonged  resistance  against 
offensive  operations  intrenchments  will  often 
render  more  service  than  permanent  fortifica- 
tions." 


ATTACK    ALMOST    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Von  Rohne,  Von  der  Goltz,  Ferron,  Kuro- 
patkin,  Skugarevsky,  all  have  insisted  on  the 
practical  impiossibility  of  attacking  scientific  in- 
trenchments. The  War  Office  cared  nothing  for 
this.  They  evidently  expected  that  the  Boers 
would  imitate  the  Dervishes  and  rush  on  the 
British  bayonets.  But  nobody  else  thought  so. 
They  recognized  that  the  Boers,  <  <  relieved  of 
baggage  by  their  simplicity  and  endurance,' used 
to  the  climate,  and  knowing  every  inch  of  the 
land  on  which  the  contest  is  taking  place,  alert, 
good  marchers,  with  defensive  positions  pre- 
pared in  advance,  and  knowing  well  that  if  they 
attack  their  English  foes  they  would  meet  with 
strong  resistance,  imperturbable  courage,  and  an 
iron  discipline  which  they  do  not  themselves 
possess,  are  compelled  by  necessity,  as  well  as 
inclination,  to  restrict  themselves  to  defense. 
The  English  War  Office  should,  therefore,  not 
have  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  Boers  would 
avoid  hurling  themselves  against  the  English 
troops  in  attack.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen  that  the  Boers  would  force 
the  British  to  attack  them  in  positions  sheltered 
from  projectiles  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
compelling  the  dispersion  of  their  slow -moving 
enemies  who  understand  little  of  a  sharpshooters' 
war." 

TURNING    MOVEMENTS    DIFFICULT. 

Yet  with  all  the  good  military  qualities  of  the 
Boers,  M.  Bloch  thinks  that  German  or  Russian 
soldiers  acting  on  the  defensive  would  have 
caused  us  losses  incomparably  greater.  Indeed, 
he  has  not  any  particular  respect  for  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Boers,  and  thinks  that  their  suc- 
cesses spring  from  the  natural  advantages  of  a 
defensive  war  of  which  they  understand  how  to 
avail  themselves.  M.  Bloch's  article  was  written 
before  the  failure  of  the  great  Tugela  turning 
movement,  but  he  expressed  in  advance  his  dis- 
belief in  its  efficacy  : 

*'  The  English  generals  are  criticised  because 
they  have  failed  to  attain  by  means  of  maneuvers 
and  turning  operations  successes  such  as  were 
obtained  by  the  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870. 
But  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  superiority  of  forces  which  the  Ger- 
mans possessed,  and  their  strength  was  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  French — a  superi- 
ority which  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  ob- 
tain ;  and  it  would  also  be  necessary  first  to 
determine  every  time  the  enemy's  position,  which 
is  ten  times  more  difficult  now  than  m  1870,  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  long-range 
rifles,  the  absence  of  smoke,  and  the  nature  of 
the  country  in  South  Africa.     But,  in  addition 
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to  this,  every  flanking  movement  must  in  the  end 
lead  to  an  attack,  if  it  is  impossible  to  force  the 
enemy  to  come  out  of  his  fortifications  to  defend 
some  vital  point,  the  fall  of  which  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  would  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
war,  as,  for  instance,  in  France,  Paris,  in  Ger- 
many, Berlin,  and  so  on.  But  such  points  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Transvaal.  The  capital, 
Pretoria,  owing  to  the  primitive  character  of  the 
Transvaal  Government,  has  no  great  importance. 
In  addition  to  this,  Pretoria  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  in  order  to  reach  it  by  means  of  turning' 
movements  it  would  be  necessary  to  advance  over 
hilly  country,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  deviate 
from  railroads  and  main  roads,  otherwise  the 
advancing  army  would  perish  from  hunger.  Be- 
sides, this  would  require  such  a  large  army  as 
England  has  not  and  could  hardly  have." 

It  was  precisely  this  fact,  that  the  turning 
movement  on  the  Tugela  in  the  end  <  *  led  to  an 
attack,"  which  caused  its  failure. 

NO    OFFICERS NO    FOOD. 

Suppose  England  should  send  out  100, 000  more 
men.  Then,  says  M.  Bloch,  she  will  meet  two 
difficulties — she  has  not  enough  trained  officers 
to  lead  them  and  she  will  not  be  able  to  supply 
them  : 

**  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  further 
from  the  sea  the  English  armies  penetrate  the 
more  difficult  will  it  become  to  provision  them 
with  vital  necessaries,  and  the  interruption  of 
communications  which  will  result  from  the 
mobility  of  the  Boers,  their  endurability,  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  and  ties  with  its  local 
population  will  be  a  phenomenon  of  constant 
occurrence.  In  addition  to  this,  a  prolonged 
campaign,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  deficiency 
of  food  and  shelter,  will  probably  develop  dis- 
ease among  the  English  troops. 

*  *  The  perfection  of  arms  has  produced  this 
result,  that  a  small  body  of  troops  may  now 
defend  itself  for  several  days  against  an  enemy 
two  or  three  times  as  strong.  This  fact,  which 
has  been  formally  established  at  maneuvers  in 
Germany,  may  serve  as  a  rule  to  the  judges  of 
the  struggle.  The  Boers  will  surround  their 
opponent,  they  will  be  everywhere  on  his  path, 
they  will  wear  him  out  with  continual  skirmish- 
ing, in  which  their  skill  will  render  sanguinary 
his  every  step,  and  they  will  force  him  finally  to 
attack  them  in  positions  which  it  is  impossible  to 
take  without  immense  loss." 

THE   CAUSE    OF    BRITISH    SURRENDERS. 

M.  Bloch  gives  an  explanation  of  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  of  the  surrender  of  large  bod- 
ies of  British  troops  after  comparatively  trifling 


losses.  It  is  not  the  proportion  of  losses  already 
sustained,  but  the  fear  of  future  losses  which 
compels  soldiers  to  give  way.  Thus  a  battalion 
which  loses  10  per  cent,  in  a  minute  is  more 
likely  to  raise  the  white  flag  than  one  which  loses 
50  per  cent,  in  a  twelve  hours'  battle.  M.  Bloch 
thinks  that  the  high  culture  of  our  officers  and 
the  education  of  our  men  makes  them  much 
more  liable  to  nervous  panics  than  less  cultured 
troops.  But  **  before  bringing  accusations  it 
would  be  wise  to  consider  every  separate  occa- 
sion, and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  I  am 
convinced  that  instead  of  condemning  those  who 
have  surrendered,  it  would  appear  to  military 
men  worthier  to  cry  *  honor  and  glory  ! '  and  to 
express  gratitude  for  the  moral  courage  which 
refuses  to  sacrifice  innocent  men  in  vain.  Once 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  results,  every  man  lost 
means  simply  murder,  which  is  all  the  more 
shameful  since  such  murder  is  not  only  unpun- 
ished, but  glorified  as  heroism." 

THE    BOER    TEXT- BOOK. 

M.  Bloch  concludes  his  article  by  repeating  his 
plea  for  an  inquiry.     He  says  : 

*  <  I  have  written  this  not  for  the  purpose  of 
advertisement,  but  only  in  order  to  prove  how 
necessary  such  an  inquiry  is  to  England.  I  may 
•  say  that  the  only  government  which  has  studied 
my  work  is  that  which  is  at  the  present  moment 
opposing  England.  Immediately  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  German  translation  of  my  work 
in  the  spring  of  last  year  a  considerable  number 
of  copies  was  dispatched  to  the  Transvaal,  and 
afterward  an  abridged  translation  of  the  book 
was  published  in  Dutch." 

Since  its  publication  in  the  Revue  des  Revues 
<*The  Transvaal  War  and  Its  Problems"  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  published  as  a 
pamphlet.  It  is  regarded  as  the  most  notable 
and  detailed  foreign  opinion  which  has  yet  been 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  the  war. 

AN  ITALIAN  GENERAL  ON  THE  WAR. 

ONE  of  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
statements  of  the  progress  of  the  South 
African  War  that  have  come  under  our  notice 
is  by  General  dal  Verme,  of  the  Italian  army,  in 
Nuova  Antologia  for  January  16.  General  dal 
Verme*s  account  of  the  war  covers  the  three 
months  following  the  expiration  of  President 
Kriiger's  ultimatum.  It  takes  in,  therefore,  Lord 
Methuen's  severe  repulse  at  Magersfontein  and 
General  Buller's  defeat  at  the  fords  of  the  Tugela 
near  Colenso,  but  not  General  Buller's  repulse  at 
Spion  Kop.  As  a  recital  of  the  military  events 
of  the  first  three  months  of  hostilities  the  account 
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is  admirable  ;  but  our  readers  have  been  informed 
of  those  events  in  the  course  of  their  progress, 
and  we  will  not  recapitulate  them  here.  General 
dal  Verme  gives  more,  however,  than  a  narrative 
of  battles  and  defeats.  He  offers  an  explanation 
of  British  failure.  *'  It  will  not  be  superfluous," 
he  says,  <  *  to  study  how  it  has  happened  that 
solid  British  troops  have  not  only  failed  to  over- 
come an  enemy  inferior  in  numbers,  but  have 
been  repeatedly  beaten,  and  after  three  months 
of  war  have  been  reduced  to  the  impossibility  of 
making  an  advance." 

In  the  opinion  of  General  dal  Verme  the  re- 
verses of  the  British  are  attributable  to  five  prin- 
cipal causes  :  (1)  lack  of  mobility  ;  (2)  inade- 
quate transportation  ;  (3)  errors  of  tactics  ;  (4) 
errors  of  strategy  ;   (5)  political  meddling. 

THE    BRITISH    SOLDIER    A    POOR    MARCHER. 

'*  The  English  soldier,"  our  critic  says,  **is 
not  a  marcher.  He  carries  but  little  on  his  back 
and  scorns  to  carrv  even  that  little.  ...  A 
march  of  ten  English  miles — that  is,  of  sixteen 
kilometers — is  considered  in  the  British  army  an 
average  march  for  infantry,  but  in  the  conti- 
nental armies  the  average  is  between  twenty 
and  twenty- five.  Consider  where  a  general 
would  find  himself  with  battalions  that  hardly 
make  sixteen  kilometers  a  day  (four  an  hour)  in 
the  presence  of  the  Boers,  who  in  an  hour  make 
eight  and  in  a  day  (and  for  many  days  in  succes 
sion)  easily  make  from  thirty  to  forty."  It  is 
easy,  then,  for  the  Boers  to  block  British  move- 
ments, for  they  know  every  inch  of  the  ground 
and  are  informed  of  any  movement  as  soon  as  it 
begins. 

LACK    OP    TRANSPORTATION. 

The  English  soldier,  besides  being  slow,  has 
many  wants.  He  enters  the  army  expecting  to 
live  there  better  than  at  home,  but  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  carry  on  his  back  more  than  a  little  of 
what  he  needs.  Of  course  the  requirements  of 
the  officers  are  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  those 
of  their  men.  Hence  a  very  cumbersome  trans- 
portation service  is  necessary,  especially  if  tnere 
are  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  in  such  a  country  as 
South  Africa,  for  the  horses  used  by  the  British 
are  not  habituated  to  climate  and  pasture,  and 
fodder  has  to  be  carried  wherever  they  go.  A  nd 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  excessive  demands, 
the  British  transportation  service  has  not  been 
organized  even  at  home.  In  South  Africa  it  is 
wholly  inadequate.  The  result  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  to  keep  close  to  the  lines  of  railroad, 
and  the  Boers  foresee  and  anticipate  with  sufficient 
preparation  all  their  advances.  The  necessity  of 
adequate  transportation  almost  anybody  can  see  ; 


the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining  it  are 
known  only  to  experts.  General  dal  Verme  re- 
gards these  difficulties  as  very  serious,  but  not 
so  great  as  those  which  confronted  the  Italians 
in  the  Ethiopian  uplands. 

INFERIOR    TACTICS    AND    STRATEGY. 

As  an  instance  of  tactical  error.  General  dal 
Verme  refers  to  the  British  practice  of  attacking 
an  intrenched  enemy  in  columns  or  in  deep 
masses.  Of  course  when  attacks  are  made  in 
dense  formations  many  more  of  the  assailants 
are  put  out  of  the  battle  by  the  enemy's  projec- 
tiles than  when  the  attacking  line  is  thin  and 
open.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  the  British 
commanders  in  the  South  African  War  been 
usually  guilty  of  such  imprudence  ?  Certainly 
they  have  not  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  others 
where  an  attack  in  column  was  made  (as  in  Gen- 
eral Buller's  attempted  crossing  of  the  Tugela 
near  Colenso)  is  it  not  a  fair  presumption  that 
the  situation  made  any  other  formation  impossi- 
ble? 

The  capital  strategic  error  of  the  campaign, 
General  dal  Verme  thinks,  has  been  the  disper- 
sion of  the  British  troops  through  so  vast  a 
theater  of  war.  Reserving  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  Ladysmith  ought  to  have  been  aban- 
doned before  it  was  invested  by  the  Boers,  he 
admits  that  the  defense  and  projected  relief  of 
Ladysmith  complicated  greatly  the  strategic 
problem.  But  even  so,  he  maintains  that  the 
dispersion  of  troops  has  Ijeen  excessive. 

POLITICAL    INTERFERENCE. 

Next  to  inadequate  transportation,,  political 
meddling,  our  critic  thinks,  is  mostly  responsible 
for  the  disasters  of  the  war.  The  bad  strategy 
with  which  the  campaign  has  been  conducted  so 
far  he  attributes  not  to  the  incompetence  of  Brit- 
ish generals,  but  to  an  interference  in  their  plans 
dictated  by  political  considerations.  And  this 
interference,  he  believes,  has  not  only  modified 
plans  of  campaign,  but  even  precipitated  battles. 
The  subordinate  commanders  are  not  free  from 
its  influence.  Even  such  an  affair  as  General 
Gatacre's  movement  on  the  Boers  near  Storm- 
berg  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  political 
pressure.  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener, 
General  dal  Verme  thinks,  have  such  a  hold  on 
the  confidence  of  the  British  public  that  they  will 
be  free  to  act  as  good  military  judgment  re- 
quires. If  they  seem  slow  confidence  in  them 
will  not  be  shaken.  Their  prestige  is  so  great 
that  Britons  of  all  kinds  will  say  :  < «  They  know 
best."  And  here  it  is  that  the  critic  sees  possi- 
bilities favorable  to  the  British  arms.  A  new 
start  must  be  made — a  start  from  the  beginning. 
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If  England  will  improve  her  transportation  serv- 
ice so  that  her  armies  can  move  without  de- 
pendence on  the  railroads,  if,  too,  she  will  give 
her  trusted  commanders  all  the  soldiers  they  ask 
for  and  cease  meddling  with  their  plans,  then  she 
can  recover  her  prestige.  Napoleon,  referring  to 
the  war  in  Spain,  said  :  **The  English  infantry 
is  the  best  in  the  world  ;  fortunately  there  isn't 
much  of  it."  With  such  soldiers  and  such  com- 
manders as  England  believes  the  new  chiefs  to 
be,  General  dal  Verme  thinks  that  England  has 
good  grounds  (if  transportation  is  made  ade- 
quate) for  expecting  a  satisfactory  termination  of 
the  war. 


YOUTH  VERSUS  AGE  IN  GENERALSHIP. 

WRITING  in  the  National  Review,  **An 
Englishman"  maintains  that  England  is 
relying  too  much  upon  old  men  in  the  Transvaal 
war.      He  says  : 

*<Our  own  empire  was  built  up  mainly  by 
young  men.  Chatham  was  not  fifty  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  rescue  England  from  utter 
collapse  and  to  convert  continued  defeat  into 
victory  every  morning.  Pitt  was  a  boy  when  he 
was  summoned  to  the  administration  of  affaii-s 
on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  struggle  in  which  our 
country  has  ever  engaged.  Wolfe  was  only 
forty-two  when  he  laid  down  his  noble  life  on 
the  Heights  of  Abraham.  Nelson  was  thirty - 
nine  when  the  victory  of  the  Nile  stamped  him 
as  *  our  greatest  sailor  since  the  world  began  J 
Wellington  was  thirty- four  when  he  commanded 
at  Assaye,  and  only  forty  when  he  opened  the 
Peninsular  War  as  commander-in-chief  of  a  great 
army.  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
was  fifty -two  when  he  took  the  field  for  his  first 
campaign  as  generalissimo  in  Flanders.  Crom- 
well, the  greatest  soldier  and  organizer  our 
country  has  ever  produced,  was  forty- six  when 
he  won  Naseby.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
not  twenty-five  when  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  ;  some  months  later  he  went  to  an  army 
demoralized  by  defeat  and  in  a  few  weeks  lift- 
ed it  to  confidence  and  victory.  But,  then,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  prince  who  had  sol- 
diered and  studied,  instead  of  giving  his  time  to 
sport. 

IN   WAB. 

<  *  The  generals  who  made  their  ftames  on  the 
side  of  the  North  during  the  Civil  War  were  all 
young  men.  Grant  was  forty  when  he  com- 
manded at  Shiloh  ;  Sheridan  was  thirty-three 
when  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  ;  Sherman,  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best  man  that  the  war  produced  on  either 


side,  was  only  forty- four  when  he  started  forth 
upo;  his  immortal  Atlanta  campaign.  On  the 
side  of  the  South,  too,  the  generals  were  young 
by  modem  standards.  *  Joe '  Johnston  was 
only  fifty -two  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  Lee 
was  fifty-four  ;  *  Jeb  *  Stuart  was  twenty-eight ; 
*  Stonewall '  Jackson  thirty-seven.  If  we  turn 
to  our  own  field  army  to-day  we  shall  find 
that  not  one  of  the  officers  in  high  command  in 
South  Africa  is  under  forty.  These  are  the 
ages  : 

*■  *  General  Buller,  sixty -one  ;  General  Gatacre, 
fifty-seven  ;  General  Lord  Methuen,  fifty-five  ; 
General  Clery,  sixty-two  ;  General  French, 
forty-eight ;  General  Kelly-Kenny,  sixty  ;  Gen- 
eral Warren,  sixty  ;  General  White,  sixty- five  ; 
Lord  Roberts,  sixty- eight ;  Lord  Kitchener, 
fifty. 

*  *  Excepting  General  French,  who  has  already 
distinguished  himself  by  winning  the  one  com- 
plete victory — on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true — of  the 
war.  Lord  Kitchener  is  the  youngest.  It  is  be- 
cause he  is  the  youngest,  and  because  his  com- 
parative youth  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  venerable  and  beloved  Lord  Roberts, 
that  the  nation  watches  him  with  such  hope.  For 
this  is  a  war  in  which  we  may  have  to  change  our 
tactics — certainly  we  shall  have  to  change  our 
strategy — and    radical   changes   demand   young 


men. 
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*  *  And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  men  who  control 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire  to-day.  Their  names 
and  their  ages  are  as  follows :  Lord  Salisbury,* 
seventy  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  sixty- four  ;  Mr.  A. 
Balfour,*  fifty-two  ;  Mr.  Goschen,*  sixty-nine  ; 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,*  sixty-three  ;  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire,* sixty-seven  ;  tord  Lansdowne,*  fifty- 
five  ;  Lord  Wolseley,  sixty -seven  ;  Lord  W. 
Kerr,  sixty.  (Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  members  of  the  Defense  Committee.) 

*^ There  is  no  one  under  fifty  in  this  'inner 
circle.'  The  two  youngest  men  in  the  number 
are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  especially  identified 
with  the  want  of  foresight  and  preparation  which 
has  brought  the  empire  to  its  present  pass.  Mr. 
Balfour's  speeches  show  him  to  have  been  blind 
and  indifferent  to  the  danger  ;  the  plight  of  our 
army  in  South  Africa,  the  half  measures,  the 
manifest  hesitation,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  dis- 
patch of  reenforcements  equally  condemn  Lord 
Lansdowne.'* 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  was  won  by  von  Moltke  when  he 
was  seventy,  that  President  Kriiger  is  seventy- 
six,  and  that  Joubert  and  Kronje  are  the  seniors 
of  Buller  and  Methuen. 
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THE  BRITISH  IHTELUQEHCE  DEPARTHENT. 

IN  CornhiU  for  February  Maj.  Arthur  Griffiths 
■leecribes  the  organization  and  working  of 
the  "  Intelligence  Division"  of  the  British  War 
Office,  the  present  director  of  which  is  Gen.  Sir 
John  Ardagh,  ' '  the  beat  equipped  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  department  of  any  who  !iave  exercised 
it."  The  business  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment is  intrusted  to  six  subdivisions,  each  of 
which  deals  with  a  particular  subject.  The  sub- 
jects  comprise — 

"  1.  The  collection  and  collation  of  all  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  military  defense  of 
the  empire,  and  the  examination  of  all  schemes 
of  defense,  in  the  strategical  and  scientific  aspect. 

"2.  The  accumulation  of  all  facts  that  can  be 
obtained  as  to  the  military  strength  and  resources 
of  foreign  powers.  This  covers  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  military  geography  of  the  several 
countries  concerned,  the  physical  features  and 
the  artificial  treatment  of  their  'rentiers,  and 
generally  the  value  of  their  defensive  lines.  It 
embraces  the  fullest  details  that  can  be  obtained 
of  the  armed  strength  of  the  tliree  arms,  not 
merely  numbers  of  personnel  and  quantity  of 
material,  but  their  organization  and  the  system 
of  mobilization,  or  in  other  words  of  raising  the 
peace  establishment  to  a  war  footing.  The  same 
sort  of  information  is  collected  and  recorded  from 
all  British  colonies  a 


eBpecial  duty  of  the  department  under  this  head 
to  provide  at  short  notice  the  comprehensive 
reports  already  mentioned  upon  any  of  these 
points. 

"  3.  Map-raakingin  a  military  sense.  Thecor- 
recting  of  all  existing  maps  by  the  light  of  latest 
knowledge,  noting  the  changes  made  by  the  rec- 
tification of  frontiers,  the  pressure  of  war,  the 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  moving  troops 
by  the  creation  of  new  railroad  lines  or  other 
communications. 

"4.  The  translation  of  foreign  documents  re- 
ceived by  public  departments,  for  which  purpose 
the  staEE  of  the  office  is  always  strengthened  by 
the  employment  of  officers  who  are  skilled  lin- 
guists." 

CABLES  IN  WAR-TIME. 

TO  the  first  January  number  of  the  Revue 
lies  Deux  Moiules  M.  Depelley  contributes 
an  interesting  paper  upon  telegraphic  cables' in 
time  of  war.  Among  the  various  effects  which 
the  present  war  has  produced  in  Europe,  perhaps 
not  the  least  curious  is  that  it  has  made  France 
suddenly  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  England  pos- 
sesses practically  a  monopoly  of  the  great  sub- 
marine cables  of  the  world.  The  fact  wis,  of 
course,  perfectly  well  known  to  well-infiirmed 
people  before  the  war  broke  oat,  bnt  apparently 
it  needed  the  clear  revelation  of  England  i  raili- 
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tary  censorship  to  penetrate  the  almost  Chinese 
indifference  of  French  public  opinion.  M.  De- 
pelley  rather  pathetically  takes  us  back  to  the 
first  words  exchanged  between  Europe  and 
America  by  the  now  trans- Atlantic  cable  in  1858; 
they  were  words  of  peace,  which  demanded  the 
neutralization  of  telegraphic  lines.  The  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  congratu- 
latory dispatch  to  the  Queen,  asked  that  ' '  all 
civilized  nations  should  declare,  spontaneously 
and  as  the  result  of  a  general  agreement,  that  the 
electric  telegraph  shall  be  forever  neutral  ;  that 
the  messages  to  be  intrusted  to  it  shall  be  regard- 
ed as  sacred  even  in  the  middle  of  hostilities." 

ENGLAND    AN   OVERGROWN    SPIDER. 

After  more  than  forty  years  this  desire  re- 
mains nothing  more  than  a  pious  opinion,  and 
M.  Depelley  draws  an  impressive  picture  of 
the  steady  determination  with  which  England, 
sitting  like  a  great  overgrown  spider  in  London, 
has  enveloped  the  whole  world  in  a  network  of 
submarine  lines,  so  that  nothing  can  happen  any- 
where without  being  immediately  known  in  Lon- 
don. With  the  assistance  of  an  excellent  map  he 
exhibits  very  clearly  the  extent  and  intricacy  of 
this  British  telegraphic  network,  and  he  is  particu- 
larly annoyed  to  think  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment pays  not  far  short  of  $500,000  a  year  to 
English  cable  companies  by  way  of  subventions. 
These  English  companies  are,  he  explains,  under 
the  most  stringent  rules  imposed  by  the  British 
Government,  by  which  they  are  prevented  from 
employing  foreigners  ;  their  wires  must  never  be 
under  the  control  of  a  foreign  government ;  the 
British  Government's  dispatches  must  always  have 
precedence  when  required  ;  and  in  case  of  war 
the  British  Government  reserves  power  to  seize 
all  the  stations  on  English  territory  and  to  use  the 
cable  as  it  pleases.  M.  Depelley  goes  on  to  draw 
a  terrible  picture  of  the  weakness  and  indiffer- 
ence of  Spain  to  this  great  cable  question.  When 
the  Spanish- American  War  broke  out  she  had  no 
independent  and  trustworthy  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  Madrid  and  Havana ;  she 
was  actually  obliged  to  communicate  with  Cuba 
over  American  cables  ;  and  the  moral  of  this  is 
that  France  at  this  moment  is  not  in  a  much  bet- 
ter position.  It  must  be  admitted  that  on  the 
map  the  French  telegraph  lines  are  few,  and 
would  be  of  no  great  strategic  importance  in  time 
of  war,  though  no  doubt  the  French  Government 
could  depend  upon  having  the  Russian  telegraph 
services  placed  at  its  disposal.  M.  Depelley  is 
naturally  much  struck  by  the  measure  of  success 
which  has  been  obtained  by  the  proposal  for  a 
Pacific  cable  uniting  Canada  and  Australia.  It 
is  a  project,  he  sees  clearly,  which  owes  its  pros- 


pects of  success  entirely  to  the  patronage  not 
only  of  the  imperial  government,  but  also  of  the 
colonial  cabinets,  and  it  demonstrates  to  his  mind 
the  sleepless  activity  of  England  in  keeping  her 
telegraphic  communications  absolutely  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

WARNINGS   TO    FRANCE. 

But  England  is  not  the  only  country  which 
M.  Depelley  holds  up  as  a  striking  example  to 
his  own  country.  The  United  States  is  actively 
pursuing  a  scheme  for  a  cable  to  Manila  which 
should  touch  at  the  Sandwicli  Islands.  Germany 
also,  in  spite  of  her  unfavorable  geographical 
position,  which  only  gives  her  a  seaboard  on  the 
North  Sea,  is  seeking  to  obtain  her  own  inde- 
pendent cables,  and  she  has  actually  picked  up  a 
scheme  which  was  considered  for  a  time  in  France 
and  ultimately  abandoned.  It  is  known  as  the 
scheme  of  the  Azores,  and  consists  in  the  laying 
of  cables  from  Germany  to  the  archipelago  of  the 
Azores  and  thence  to  New  York  ;  and  this  cable 
will  be  laid  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years  by  a 
German  company  possessing  the  support  of  the 
government  and  the  most  influential  patronage. 
It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  ignore  the  ten- 
tative efforts  which  have  been  made  to  bring 
France  into  a  better  position  in  regard  to  these 
matters.  The  existing  French  cables  are  open  to 
the  grave  objection  that  they  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  cooperation  of  certain  English  and 
American  cable  companies — a  cooperation  which, 
though  willingly  rendered  in  time  of  peace,  would 
be  liable  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  event  of  war. 
Within  the  last  three  years  an  attempt  has  cer- 
tainly been  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs. " 
A  new  line  has  been  laid  between  Brest  and  New 
York,  and  from  New  York  it  has  been  continued 
to  Haiti.  The  construction  of  this  cable  pre- 
sented extraordinary  difficulties,  and  its  success 
certainly  reflects  credit  on  French  enterprise. 
As  regards  Africa  and  the  far  East,  t'rench  lines 
only  go  as  far  as  Algiers,  Gran,  and  Tunis — a 
fact  which  sufficiently  shows  how  completely 
France  is  <*  out  of  it,"  from  a  cable  point  of  view, 
in  the  great  waters  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  But  there  are  signs  that  France  is  de- 
termined to  furnish  herself  with  a  complete  tele- 
graphic system  which  would  group  her  colonial 
possessions  together  and  connect  them  with  the 
mother  country  by  independent  cables.  The 
whole  tone  of  M.  Depelley^s  article,  though  not 
violent,  is  anti- English,  and  he  looks  forward  to 
a  time  when  Paris  and  not  London  shall  be  the 
telegraphic  capital  of  the  world.  To  attain  this 
end  he  is  apparently  quite  willing  that  France 
should  cooperate  with  any  country  in  the  world 
except  England. 
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BEFORE  THE  JAMESON  RAID. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  publishes  an  article 
under  the  title  *'Ten  Years  Before  the 
Raid,"  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  long  struggle  which  took  place  be- 
tween President  Kriiger  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  frontier  of 
the  republic.  The  article  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  which  it  gives  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  contemplated  trek  to  the  north 
in  1890  was  checked  by  Sir  Henry  Loch  and 
Dr.  Jameson.  The  trek  then  contemplated  seems 
to  have  been  a  much  more  serious  enterprise 
than  was  generally  believed.  The  Quarterly  re- 
viewer quotes  from  the  public  proclamation  of 
the  organizers  of  the  trek,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  great  trek  was  to  be  convoyed  by  5,000 
of  the  best  fighting  men  of  the  Transvaal.  It 
was  to  be  carefully  organized.  Doctors  and 
ministers  were  to  march  with  the  column,  and  as 
soon  as  the  country  was  settled  schools  were  to 
be  opened  and  newspapers  published.  The 
burghers  were  to  proclaim  a  *  *  republic  of  the 
north "  and  develop  a  genuine  Afrikander 
nationality.  One  of  their  leaders  proclaimed 
that  <'the  Lord  of  heaven  who  governs  every- 
thing can  alone  prevent  the  trek  being  made,  and 
no  man."  The  Boers,  however,  overlooked  the 
possibility  that  the  Almighty  might  employ  a 
man  as  his  agent.  Sir  Henry  Loch  sent  up 
troops  to  Bechuanaland  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
cross  the  frontier.  Colonel  Gould -Adams  and 
Dr.  Jameson,  with  the  Chartered  Company's 
police  and  a  detachment  of  regulars,  headed  off 
the  only  two  parties  of  Boers  who  attempted  to 
make  the  trek. 

A    SEAPORT    GRANTED    THE    BOERS. 

The  article  then  deals  at  length  with  the 
Swaziland  negotiations  and  summarizes,  very 
conveniently  for  reference,  the  conditions  under 
which  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  willing  to 
allow  the  Transvaal  access  to  the  sea.  President 
Kruger  has  always  tried  to  make  his  way  to  the 
sea,  and  has  always  been  headed  off  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  Either  through  Swaziland  or 
through.  Tongaland  he  hoped  to  go  and  look  at 
the  sea,  to  use  his  own  phrase.  When  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  was  high  commissioner  a  proposal 
was  made  which,  if  it  had  been  accepted,  would 
have  enabled  the  Boers  to  realize  their  aspira- 
tions : 

''  Sir  Francis  de  Winton  was  sent  on  a  special 
commission  to  report  on  the  affairs  of  Swaziland, 
and  he  suggested  tliat  it  would  be  possible  to 
grant  the  republic  the  right  to  acquire,  in  full 
sovereignty,  a  piece  of  land  ten  miles  in  radius 
on  the  shores  of  Kosi  Bay,  where  they  might 


make  a  port,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acqaire  by 
treaty  from  the  chiefs  the  right  to  build  a  rail- 
road which  would  connect  this  port  with  the 
other  territory  of  the  republic.  This  proposal 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  very  generous  at- 
tempt to  enable  the  republic  to  attain  full  com- 
mercial freedom.  The  only  conditions  to  be 
attached  to  it  were  that  the  republic  should  ad- 
mit South  African  produce  free  of  duty  and  join 
the  South  African  Customs  Union  ;  that  the 
republic  should  not,  without  the  approval  of  her 
majesty's  government,  part  with  the  harbor  of 
Kosi  Bay  or  enter  into  any  treaty  regarding  it ; 
and  that  if  any  dispute  arose  with  a  foreign 
power  regarding  the  harbor;  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  should  be  carried  on  by  her  majesty's 
government." 

These  conditions  were  incorporated  in  a  con- 
vention by  Sir  Henry  Loch.  He  gave  the  re- 
public the  right  to  hold  a  piece  of  land  down  to 
the  coast  in  full  sovereignty,  so  that  the  actual 
territory  of  the  republic  would  touch  the  sea  and 
bring  them  into  connection  both  with  Kosi  Bay 
and  the  Pongola  River. 

The  convention  was  signed  ana  ratified,  with 
the  condition  that  it  should  lapse  if  in  three 
years  the  republic  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
its  provision.  The  three  years  passed  and  noth- 
ing was  done.  The  convention  was  then  pro- 
longed for  another  year,  but  the  port  was  never 
made,  the  railroad  was  never  built,  and  the  con- 
vention was  allowed  to  lapse. 


**A    CRIME     AND    A    BLUNDER. 


f? 


Down  to  1895  the  reviewer  maintains  that, 
despite  the  enmity  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Boers,  the  policy  of  firm  and  steady  pressure 
had  achieved  very  good  results.  The  quiet  per- 
sistence of  the  imperial  government  had  not  been 
in  vain.  If  the  hope  of  realization  was  frus- 
trated, it  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  Hol- 
landers, who  taught  the  Boers  to  look  for  help 
to  foreign  powers,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the 
raid.     Upon  the  latter  the  reviewer  says  : 

*'We  know  that  in  regard  to  that  disastrous 
event  the  English  Government  was  guiltless ; 
but  who  can  ever  expect  a  single  Boer  to  believe 
this  ?  The  connection  of  the  company  and  the 
crown  was  too  close  ;  the  unfortunate  transfer- 
ence of  Bechuanaland  to  the  company,  which 
alone  made  the  raid  possible,  was  too  recent. 
The  authority  of  the  crown,  which  the  Boers 
were  perhaps  beginning  to  regard  as  a  symbol  of 
law,  was  now  made  apparently  the  accomplice  of 
lawlessness.  We  do  not  wish  now  to  enter  on  a 
discussion  about  the  raid  ;  no  one  denies  that  it 
was  both  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  One  thing, 
however,  we  must  say,  and  that  is  that,  looking 
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back  on  the  history  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
we  have  no  right  to  be  surprised,  either  at  the 
lawlessness  of  the  attempt  or  at  its  rashness. '' 


THE  BRITISH-BOER  NEGOTIATIONS  OF 
AUGUST,  1899. 

THE  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  under  the  title 
<<  A  Tragedy  of  Errors,"  writes  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Contemporary  on  the  course  of  British  diplo- 
macy in  South  Africa  in  the  summer  of  last  year. ' 
He  asks  :  '  *  Was  there  ever  such  a  pathetic 
story,  such  a  tragedy  of  errors,  such  a  chronicle- 
of  difficulties  and  antagonisms  needlessly  created, 
such  failure  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
them  ? "  Mr.  Herbert  thinks  that  the  fatal 
blunder  which  wrecked  everything  was  Sir  Al- 
fred Milner's  forwarding  two  dispatches  of  Mr. 
Conyngham  Greene's  as  to  his  conversations  with 
Mr.  Smuts,  as  if  they  were  equally  authentic. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  only  mis- 
take.    Mr.  Herbert  says  : 

<  <  At  this  critical  moment,  when  literally  the 
'great  issues  of  peace  and  war  were  trembling  in 
the  balance,  he  presses,  through  Mr.  Greene,  for 
:an  immediate  answer  to  the  British  dispatch.  It 
is  almost  incredible,  but  he  seems  to  have  pressed 
for  a  reply  by  Saturday  to  a  dispatch  that,  as  I 
gather,  was  only  presented  on  the  Wednesday-. 
And  for  what  intelligible  reason  ?  What  did  a 
few  days  matter  at  this  supreme  hour  of  the 
crisis  ?  At  the  same  moment  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  an  attack  of  the  war  fidgets  and  becomes 
nervously  afraid  lest  our  government  should  be 
too  conciliatory  and  pacific.  In  the  temper  of 
'  the  lost  man '  he  goads  Mr.  Chamberlain  into 
action,  telegraphing  that  *  British  South  Africa 
is  prepared  for  extreme  measures  ; '  that  he  fears 
<  a  strong  reaction  against  the  policy  '  of  the 
government ;  that  he  preaches  *  confidence  and 
patience,  but, '  etc.  One  can  only  stand  half  in 
pity  and  half  in  horror  before  such  a  complete 
loss  of  balance,  such  a  prostration  of  his  own 
reason  and  self-control  in  the  presence  of  the  pas- 
sions rising  round  him.  But  so  it  was.  The 
brain  seems  to  have  been  shaken  ;  the  conscience 
to  have  been  silenced ;  while  the  hand  that 
should  have  saved  us  from  the  precipice  was  the 
one  to  help  to  send  us  to  our  fate. 

<  <  But  this  is  the  last  criticism  that  I  shall  pass 
on  Sir  A.  Milner.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  heaping 
reproaches  on  him.  He  has  one  merit.  He  has 
not  been  as  the  politicians.  He  has  acted  plainly 
and  straightforwardly  and  in  the  open  daylight. 
He  has  worn  no  mask,  used  no  smooth  and  un- 
truthful phrases,  been  guilty  of  no  affectations. 
He  has  been  on  the  side  of  war  as  frankly  as  any 
old  Tory  iqojbre  or  any  boy  of  seventeen  in  oar 


public  schools.  It  is  not  a  good  or  lovely  thing 
to  have  stirred  up  strife  and  to  have  roughly 
stamped  upon  the  first  beginnings  of  reconcilia- 
tion, but  it  is  better  than  to  talk  lies  as  most  of  us 
do  in  politics.  For  one  action  at  a  later  stage 
Sir  A.  Milner  deserves  our  thanks.  He  kept 
back  a  very  curt  and  ill  tempered  dispatch  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  President  Steyn,  wlio  was 
making  a  last  effort  for  conciliation.  I  am  much 
afraid,  from  the  peace  point  of  view,  it  was 
nearly  the  one  solitary  act  of  grace  on  his  part, 
but,  such  as  it  was,  it  shall  certainly  be  imputed 
to  him  by  those  of  us  who  are  lovers  of  peace  for 
righteousness. " 

milner's  mistake. 

Summing  up  this  terrible  story  of  pride  and 
suspicion,  Mr.  Herbert  says  : 

*  *  Mr.  Greene  sends  two  telegrams,  one  formal, 
one  informal,  concerning  the  conditions  of  peace 
at  which  he  has  arrived.  Sir  A.  Milner — though 
himself  in  full  possession  of  the  facts — fails  to  in- 
form Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  different  value  of 
the  two  telegrams,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  makes 
demands  outside  the  formal  agreement.  These 
demands  give  the  negotiations  a  wrong  twist.  We 
on  our  side  ask  for  more  than  was  in  the  charter 
of  agreement  and  are  refused ;  and  on  their 
side  the  Transvaal  Government  perversely  give 
something  less.  Most  unfortunately  Mr.  Greene's 
hands  are  tied  ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  officially 
aware  of  the  reply  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
or  to  correct  mistakes  made.  Thus  the  misunder- 
standing widens.  We  receive  the  note  of  the 
Transvaal  concessions  and  reply  to  it,  meaning 
to  accept,  but  unfortunately  we  do  it  in  a  clumsy 
manner,  and  so  fail  to  reassure  the  Transvaal 
Government,  that  had  grown  suspicious  (owing 
to  new  conditions  being  raised  outside  Mr. 
Greene's  agreement)  about  our  intentions  to  ful- 
fill our  side  of  the  settlement^  In  a  huff  the 
Transvaal  Government  withdraws  the  concessions 
offered,  but  puts  right  one  of  the  two  of  the  defects 
in  its  concessionsiand  desires  to  reopen  negotia- 
tions. A  great  opportunity  for  large  and  wise 
statesmanship  comes  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  he 
disastrously  rejects  it.  He  gives  way  to  bad  tem- 
per and  rudeness,  and  once  more  we  enter  upon 
what  Mr.  Greene  has  well  called  *  an  interminable 
interchange  of  recriminating  correspondence,' 
which  could  have  but  one  end." 

* '  LET    us    BOTH    CRY   HALT  I  " 

Leaving  the  past,  he  then  comes  to  consider 
what  ought  to  be  done  now  : 

<<  I  answer,  let  both  nations  make  confession  of 
their  huge  folly.  We  have  both  made  under 
bad  goiduice  complete  fools  of  oorselyeB.    We 
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have  both  of  us — we  the  British  in  the  higher 
degree — been  stupi(i,  proud,  masterful,  quarrel- 
some like  children,  suspicious,  petty  and  perverse 
in  our  methods  of  bargaining,  and  filled  with  a 
dangerous  contempt  for  each  other.  We  have 
both  believed  in  the  final  resort  to  force,  and  we 
have  both  believed — in  our  conceit — tliat  the 
path  of  easy  victory  lay  open  before  us.  Wo 
have  both  been  sharply  awoken  from  our  careless 
dreams  by  the  sufferings  which  have  fallen  alike 
to  the  share  of  both  of  us.  We  have  both  passed 
through  the  fires  of  our  own  kindling  ;  we  have 
both  reaped  what  we  have  sown  ;  and  now  let  us 
both  take  to  heart  and  profit  by  the  lesson  we 
have  learned.  Let  us  put  from  us  the  vainglor- 
ious talking  in  which  we  liave  both  of  us  in- 
dulged. Let  us  put  from  us  the  passion  and  de- 
lirium of  a  fatal  moment,  pull  ourselves  together, 
and  act  with  the  sober  scmse  and  self -discipline 
that  is,  as  we  believe,  the  heritage  of  both  races. 
Enough  blood,  and  far  more  than  enough,  has 
stained  hill  and  veldt.  Let  us  both  cry  halt  to 
our  soldiers.  Let  the  most  sane- minded  and 
level-headed  man  that  we  have  in  the  country  be 
sent  out.  Let  an  armistice  be  arranged  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality.  Whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened before  these  words  are  printed,  whether 
we  have  gained  a  military  success  or  not,  neither 
side  should  claim  victory,  neither  side  should  be 
asked  to  confess  defeat  or  to  undergo  any  humil- 
iation. Each  side  should  bear  its  own  losses, 
whatever  they  may  be.  We  should  treat  all  this 
hideous  drama  of  the  last  three  months  as  a 
dream  gone  by  and  forgotten,  as  a  thing  that  has 
now  become  simply  non-existent.  We  should 
wipe  it  clean  off  the  slate,  leaving  it  to  be  the 
mere  property  of  the  historian.  We  should  go 
straight  back  to  the  position  of  August,  and  take 
up  the  negotiations  exactly  at  the  point  where  they 
left  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smuts  and  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham  Greene,  and  go  steadily  and  patiently  through 
the  work  as  if  it  had  never  been  interrupted."* 


ENGLAND'S  JUSTIFICATION  IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

IN  concluding  a  paper  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  February  on  the  record  of  the 
Dutch  in  South  Africa,  their  relations  with  the 
native  tribes,  and  their  deep-seated  antipathy  to 
the  English,  Mr.  Henry  Cust  says  : 

<*  It  seems  already  amazing,  and  will  seem  yet 
more  wonderful  hereafter,  that,  in  a  small  com- 
munity, a  large  majority  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
could  bear  for  so  long  a  period  so  tyrannous  a 
government,  so  corrupt  an  administration,  so  in- 
tolerable a  condition  of  life.  To  some,  perhaps, 
it  will  seem  still  stranger  that  the  proud  empire, 


professing  to  be  paramount,  could  endure  a  hu- 
miliation so  protracted  and  profound. 

*  *  In  the  case  of  the  present  war  the  side  Of 
sentiment  may  be  omitted  wholly,  save  on  the 
narrowest  personal  footing.  The  Boers,  it  is 
true,  wish  to  remain  independent ;  the  English 
wish  to  readjust  the  social  and  political  conditions 
in  life  in  South  Africa.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  by  both  the  original  Sand  River  conven- 
tions of  1852  and  1854,  England  granted  auton- 
omy to  the  two  Boer  states.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  by  the  acceptance  of  that  grant,  as  a  grants 
the  Boers  admitted  the  paramountcy  or  suze- 
rainty (the  word  matters  little)  of  England.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal, 
that  by  the  further  grant  of  1881,  modified  by 
the  concessions  of  1884,  which  were  appealed  for 
by  the  Boer  Government,  the  principle  of  British 
paramountcy  was  again  admitted,  and  that  an 
absolute  equality  of  political  and  other  rights  was 
solemnly  promised,  not  only  to  the  British,  but 
to  all  immigrating  foreigners. 

ENGLAND    STANDS    FOR    EQUALITY    OP    RIGHTS. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  by  ignoring  utterly  and 
ostentatiously  the  engagements  on  which  their 
national  existence  has  depended  ;  by  refusing 
the  least  of  political  or  even  municipal  rights  to 
that  majority  of  the  inhabitants  who  paid  nine- 
tenths  of  the  income  of  the  country  ;  by  using 
vast  sums  of  the  money  so  obtained  to  enlist  the 
enemies  of  England  and  to  equip  themselves  with 
an  arsenal  of  arms  against  the  power  which  cre- 
ated and  maintained  them  ;  and,  lastly,  by  de- 
claring war  against  her — by  these  things  the 
Boers  have  made  South  Africa  what  it  is  to-day. 
A  thousand  voices  tell  us  that  it  is  the  land- 
greed,  the  gold -greed,  the  empire-greed  of  Eng- 
land that  have  made  the  war.  England,  they 
scream,  is  the  conquering  tyrant  of  free  nations. 
Yet  it  is  a  French- born  government,  loyal  to 
England,  that  sends  troops  to  the  front  from 
Canada,  and  it  is  a  Dutch  government,  loyal  to 
England,  that  is  in  power  at  the  Cape  to-day. 
Formulas  grow  meaningless  by  repetition,  but 
what  truth  they  carry  is  unchanged.  When 
England  claims  *  equal  rights  for  all  white  men 
south  of  the  Zambesi,*  she  says,  what  genera- 
tions in  practice  have  proved  true,  that  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  Natal,  and  Rhodesia  the  Boer  stands 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  with  the  English- 
born  ;  and  more,  that  in  no  English  colony  of 
the  world  has  the  proudest,  richest  Englishman 
one  lonely  political  or  commercial  advantage  over 
the  humblest  and  poorest  foreign  immigrant. 

<  <  It  is  to  extend  this  equal  freedom  that  we 
are  fighting  now,  and  by  the  world  thia  fight 
will  never  be  regretted." 


/-.■ 
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RUSSIAN  AND  GERMAN  OPINIONS  OF 
ENGLAND'S  COURSE. 

THE  Vtstnik  Evropi  for  December  points  out 
tlie  great  contradictions  between  the  Hague 
conference,  with  its  solemn  declarations  in  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  humanity,  and  the  slaugliter 
in  South  Africa  undertaken  by  the  government 
of  the  most  cultured  and  civilized  power  in  the 
world.  While  England  was  defending  at  The' 
Hague  the  ideas  of  peace  (declaring  at  the  same 
time  against  alleviating  the  horrors  of  war),  Mr.' 
Chamberlain  was  gradually  preparing  to  strike  a 
final  blow  at  the  Transvaal  according  to  the 
programme  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

The  Vesinik  Evropi  goes  on  to  explain  the  aim 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  original  demands,  which 
were  made  in  order  to  get  a  majority  in  the  Volks- 
raad,  to  elect  as  president  an  Englishman,  and  to 
legally  transfer  the  government  of  the  Transvaal 
to  the  English.  In  vain  did  the  Transvaal  pro- 
test that  nowhere  in  the  world  have  foreigners 
any  sliare  in  the  legislature  and  the  government 
without  first  being  naturalized,  and  that  miners 
and  others  without  fixed  abode  and  means  of 
subsistence  could  certainly  not  aspire  to  the  fran- 
chise. 

The  diplomatic  campaign  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
produced  an  extremely  painful  impression  ;  its 
harsh  and  provocative  tone,  its  insincere  tricks 
and  sophisms  gradually  revealing  a  perspective 
of  open  violence.  Then,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  the  weak  and  insignificant  Boer  re- 
public not  only  was  not  frightened  by  the  British 
threats,  but  with  great  courage  went  to  meet  the 
danger,  declaring  war  before  England  had  all 
her  preparations  made.  The  ultimatum  of  Oc- 
tober 9  seemed  an  act  of  folly,  but  the  conse- 
quences have  quite  justified  that  heroic  step. 

Humiliating  defeat  was  the  result  of  boasting. 
To  divide  the  skin  of  a  bear  before  he  is  killed 
is  always  impracticable  ;  but  to  declare  to  the 
enemy  one's  determination  to  destroy  him,  when 
not  only  he  is  not  yet  conquered,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  himself  is  victorious,  was  only  the 
result  of  increasing  his  resistance  and  artificially 
giving  to  the  war  a  fiercer  character,  thus  closing 
the  way  against  any  compromise. 

Germany. 

A  German  lady  writing  in  the  National  Re- 
view on  the  **  Present  Feeling  in  Germany  To- 
ward England  '*  tells  pretty  frankly  what  Eng- 
land's German  cousins  think  of  her. 

**The  German  opinion  of  England  is  not,  at 
present,  flattering.  <  Is  it  possible, '  I  asked  my- 
self when  the  war  broke  out  and  I  heard  the 
conduct  of  the  English  discussed  wherever  I 
went —  *  is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  so  bad  ? ' 


For  I  found  a  certain  difficulty  in  believing  that 
of  all  European  nations  England  is  the  most  cor- 
rupt, treacherous,  and  base  ;  that  she  cares  for 
nothing  but  her  own  advantage  ;  that  she  is 
hypocritical  past  belief  ;  that  she  is  brutal  beyond 
the  average  brutality  of  barbarians  ;  that  she  is 
covetous  and  dishonorable  in  all  her  dealings  ; 
and  that  he  is  a  fool  who  puts  his  trust  in  her 
word. 

'  *  Many  people  in  Germany  are  of  opinion  that 
England  is  in  decadence,  that  she  is  too  rich  and 
is  paying  the  usual  penalty  for  a  surfeit  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  She  has,  they  say,  grown 
fat,  sleepy,  secure,  and  careless,  big  in  words 
and  small  in  deeds,  and  that  her  tendency  even 
now  to  call  actions  that  have  only  just  escaped 
being  defeats  splendid  victories  is  neither  the 
spirit  in  which  great  victories  are  won  nor  the 
spirit  that  inspired  her  in  past  years,  when  the 
envy  with  which  other  nations  regarded  her  was 
mixed  with  a  very  genuinue  admiration. 

* '  When  the  war  against  the  Boers  began  there 
was  a  very  general  feeling  of  indignation  in  Ger- 
many against  England,  and  it  will  need  the  entire 
skill  of  English  statesmen  to  efface  the  extraor- 
dinarily unfavorable  impression  that  England's 
foreign  policy  has  since  made.  This  will  be  the 
more  difficult  owing  to  the  prevailing  conviction 
— whether  just  or  not  it  is  hardly  possible  as  yet 
to  tell — that  England's  policy  has  taken  its  pres- 
ent direction  chiefly  on  account  of  the  influence 
of  certain  financial  circles  and  mine  owners,  and 
that  Transvaal  gold  has  exercised  the  same  fatal 
fascination  on  English  statesmen  that  the  Rhein- 
gold  did  on  the  heroes  of  the  German  legend. 
This  conviction  has  seemed  justified  by  the  discov- 
ery that  England  has  plunged  totally  unprepared 
into  the  present  war  ;  but  in  her  eagerness  to 
secure  the  golden  eggs  she  has  placed  the  lile  of 
the  goose  that  lays  them  in  jeopardy,  although  it 
is  evident  that  her  financial  and  intellectual  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Transvaal  is  so  great  that  a 
few  years  of  waiting  would  have  obtained  for  her 
all  she  wanted  without  the  necessity  of  firing  a 
shot." 

THE  POLITICAL  HORIZON. 

MR.  HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON  begins  in 
the  March  Atlantic  Monthly  a  series  of 
essays  under  the  title  **The  Political  Horizon," 
the  initial  article  being  occupied  with  the  devel- 
opment of  our  socialism.  Mr.  Nelson  takes  the 
ground  that  '  <  what  some  people  call  Bryanism 
and  what  others  call  socialism  is  naturally  the 
result  of  the  party  strifes,  mingled  with  personal 
greed,  of  the  last  thirty  years."  Mr.  Nelson 
briefly  indicates  the  leading  events  in  the  politi- 
Cftl  history  of  this  period  of  thirty  years,     l^he 
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various  factions  of  discontent  did  not  begin  to 
draw  together  until  after  1886.  First  came  the 
United  Labor  party  and  then  the  Populist  party, 
which  was  stronger  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Finally,  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  the  angry 
Democrats  from  the  South  and  West  reached  the 
climax  of  indignation.  They  saw  the  corrupting 
work  of  the  sugar  trust  in  the  sugar  schedule, 
they  had  seen  Wall  Street  in  one  form  striking 
silver  from  the  coinage  of  the  country,  and  now 
in  another  form  they  fancied  they  saw  it  once 
more  successful  in  preventing  a  reduction  of 
tariff  taxes. 

THE    MASSING    OP    THE    DISCONTENTED. 

<*  Now  more  than  ever  *  Wall  Street,'  capital, 
property,  were  massed  in  a  single  body,  at  wliich 
the  disappointed  and  the  discontented  aimed  their 
blow.  The  consolidation  of  the  factions  had  been 
going  on,  and  both  the  old  parties  were  losing. 
Comparing  189*2  with  1888,  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic vote  increased  only  18,635,  the  Republican 
vote  fell  off  264,108,  while  the  Greenback,  Pro- 
hibition, and  Labor  vote  increased  from  400,820 
to  1,326,325.  The  socialistic  party  was  growing 
with  great  rapidity.  Its  argument  was  that  it  was 
quite  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
enrich  the  farmers  as  to  enrich  the  manufactur- 
ers, and  arrayed  with  those  who  insisted  that  any 
grant  of  public  money  to  a  private  enterprise  was 
a  form  of  socialism  especially  obnoxious  because 
it  includes  favoritism  were  those  who  insisted  on 
extending  socialism  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
community.'' 

« 

THE    NEW    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY. 

By  1896  these  had  gained  possession  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  had  united  with  it  most  of 
the  irregular  parties.  The  old  Democratic  leaders 
went  out  of  politics. 

*  <  The  result  of  the  thirty  years'  war  is  that 
men  like  Cleveland,  Carlisle,  Olney,  Fairchild, 
Wilson,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
Democrats  are  out  of  public  life  and  have  no 
party.  But  there  still  remain  within  the  party 
men  like  Gorman,  Murphy,  Smith,  and  the  Tam- 
many leaders,  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of 
the  party's  betrayal  in  1894.  The  results  of  the 
rage  and  rebellion  are  6,500,000  votes  for  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  a  large  body  of  voters  who  demand 
free  coinage  of  silver,  government  loans  on  farm 
produce,  government  currency  to  the  amount  of 
$50  per  capita y  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  telephones,  gas  works,  and 
electric  plants,  and  finally  the  abolition  of  the 
executive  and  the  Senate,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  executive  board  chosen  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  its  own  members!     We  have 


won  a  great  victory  against  what  we  call  the 
*  forces  of  disorder,'  but  we  have  done  very  little 
to  repair  the  mistakes  of  thirty  years.  The  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan  was  not  large  enough  to  elect  its 
candidate  in  1896,  but  it  exceeded  by  nearly 
1,000,000  the  vote  of  any  previous  Democratic 
candidate  and  by  nearly  1,100,000  that  of  any 
Republican  candidate  except  the  vote  cast  for 
Mr.  McKinley.  It  is  large  enough  to  threaten 
and  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  any 
time  of  depression,  yet  those  who  taught  this 
great  host  of  voters  that  the  Treasury  is  a  reser- 
voir for  the  increase  of  private  gain,  and  there- 
fore for  the  relief  of  private  need,  make  no  con- 
cession, unless  a  few  feeble  reciprocity  bills, 
which  also  consult  the  interests  of  favored 
classes,  can  be  called  concessions,  while  they 
even  threaten  an  increase  of  taxation  for  the 
profit  of  the  shipping  interests." 

A  CHOICE  OF  EVILS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

*  *  Meantime  the  welfare  of  the  country  de- 
pends upon  a  body  of  voters  who  are  merely 
choosing  between  what  they  regard  as  evils. 
When  will  the  weight  of  evil  shift  ?  In  twenty 
years  the  federal  expenditures  have  increased 
nearly  fourfold,  from  i|l  67,000, 000  to  |605,- 
000,000,  from  $5.46  to  $7,97  per  capita.  When 
will  this  burden  accentuate  too  sharply  a  pinch- 
ing financial  depression  brought  on  perhaps  by 
the  inability  of  the  banks  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mand upon  them  for  currency  ?  It  may  be  that 
the  extravagant  socialism  led  by  Bryan  will 
never  carry  a  Presidential  election.  But  so  long 
as  it  exists  in  anywhere  near  its  present  impor- 
tance, it  can  be  counted  on  to  increase  distrust,  to 
prolong  panics,  and  to  make  their  misery  moi*e 
acute." 

RADICALISM— EAST  AND  WEST. 

IN  the  Ai'ena  for  February  Mr.  Albert  Watkins 
institutes  a  comparison  between  the  recent 
legislation  of  such  States  as  Illinois  an^i  New 
York  and  that  of  the  supposedly  *' radical"  com- 
monwealths of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  enactments  of  recent 
legislatures  in  the  former  States  have  been  *  *  far 
more  radical,  socialistic,  and  paternalistic — in 
character  and  tendency,  in  kind  and  in  quantity  " 
— than  those  of  the  contemporary  legislatures  in 
the  Missouri  plains  region,  although  the  latter 
were  controlled  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
past  ten  years  by  the  Populist  party. 

THE    RIGHTS   OF   CAPITAL. 

Mr.  Watkins  makes  his  allegation  especially 
emphatic  regarding  what  is  known  as  anti-corpo- 
ration  and  anti-capitalistic  legislAtioiii  aaserting 
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that  the  present  laws  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  include  the  enactments  of  successive 
'*  radical'^  legislatures,  are  not  as  far-reaching 
as  similar  laws  to  be  found  on  the  statute-books 
of  Eastern  States. 

*  *  The  laws  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  relating 
to  rates  of  interest  and  the  collection  of  debts  are 
conservative  and  safe,  and  in  this  regard  have 
not  been  substantially  changed  since  their  orig- 
inal passage  in  the  days  of  the  old .  conservative 
political  parties.  This  fact  reflects  the  sound 
business  sense  and  self-control,  in  troublous  and 
trying  times,  of  the  people  of  these  Western 
States.  Reason  taught  them  that  as  they  must 
depend  for  some  time  to  come  upon  loans  of 
Eastern  capital  for  the  development  of  their  in- 
terests, the  passage  of  laws  unjust  to  or  consid- 
ered unsafe  by  the  holders  of  this  capital  would 
be  equivalent  to  killing  the  goose  that  laid  their 
golden  egg ;  and  business  interests  were  never 
lost  sight  of  by  the  controlling  elements  in  these 
States. 

<  *  The  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  in  1897  are  a  long  stride  along  the  road  of 
radicalism  and  paternalism,  both  in  regard  to 
property  rights  and  to  a  minute  surveillance 
over  the  acts  and  affairs  of  the  people — far  more 
radical  than  those  of  the  revolutionary  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  enacted  in  the  same  year. 
The  same  allegation  may  be  made  as  to  the  State 
of  Illinois,  in  comparison  with  the  States  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska ;  though  Illinois  legislation 
has  been  less  radical  and  paternal  than  that  of 
New  York,  The  recently  enacted  inheritance- 
tax  laws  of  New  York  and  Illinois  are  a  far 
greater  stride  along  the  road  to  State  socialism 
than  any  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  the 
Western  States  named.  In  short,  more  laws  in- 
terfering with  and  checking  free  industrial  com- 
petition, or  in  derogation  of  the  interests,  if  not 
of  the  rights,  of  capital  and  capitalists,  or  for 
the  special  benefit  of  distinct  classes,  or  pater- 
nally seeking  minutely  to  direct  and  control  the 
affairs  of  individuals  (such  measures  as  are  com- 
monly known  as  paternalistic  or  socialistic),  were 
passed  at  a  single  session  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature of  1897  than  have  been  passed  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  all  the  States  of  the  Western  plains 
since  so-called  radical  politics  has  been  dominant 
in  them." 

WHY    THE    WEST    IS   NATURALL^    CONSEBVATIVE. 

The  West,  as  Mr.  Watkins  shows,  has  had  not 
a  little  provocation  to  political  radicalism.  While 
the  Nebraska  farmer  has  received  9  cents  a 
bushel  for  his  com,  it  has  taken  12  cents  a 
bushel  to  carry  it  to  the  Chicago  market,  not- 
withstanding all  the  marvelous  improvements  in 


freight  transportation.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
people  of  the  West  have  remained,  on  the  whole, 
conservative  in  their  legislation.  The  reason  for 
this  conservatism  Mr.  Watkins  finds  in  the  fact 
that  the  Western  people  are  so  largely  owners 
and  tillers  of  the  soil.  From  the  census  returns 
,  he  makes  the  following  deductions  : 

*  <  Of  the  farming  population  of  New  York  only 
491,283  own  the  farms  they  till,  while  816,732 
are  mere  tenants  or  renters.  In  Nebraska  124,- 
529  farmers  own  their  farms  and  82,291  are  ten- 
ants. In  Illinois  386,374  farmers  own  their 
farms  and  391,641  are  tenants.  In  Kansas  181,- 
328  own  their  farms  and  116,030  are  tenants. 
The  relative  real  interest  that  farmers  in  the 
States  named  who  own  their  farms  have  in  them 
also  strongly  favors  the  Western  States.  The 
amount  of  mortgage  debt  to  a  taxable  acre  in 
New  York  is  |7.74  ;  in  Nebraska,  |3.52  ;  in 
Illinois,  $4.77  ;  in  Kansas,  $3.97.  The  real-es- 
tate mortgage  debt  per  capita  is  for  New  York 
$268  ;  Nebraska,  $126  ;  Illinois,  $100  ;  Kan- 
sas, $170.  The  percentage  of  real-estate  mort- 
gages in  force  January  1,  1890,  of  the  true  val- 
ue of  all  taxed  real  estate,  was  in  New  York 
10.62  ;  in  Nebraska,  20.03  ;  in  Illinois,  12.36  ; 
in  Kansas,  26.83.  The  amount  of  incumbrance 
on  the  value  of  farms  occupied  by  owners  is  in 
New  York  43.63  per  cent.;  in  Nebraska,  32.39 
per  cent. ;  in  Illinois,  34. 63  per  cent. ;  in  Kan- 
sas, 35.99  per  cent.  Of  all  the  farmers,  the  per- 
centage who  own  the  farms  they  till  is  in  Ne- 
braska 60.21  and  in  New  York  37.56.  The 
percentage  of  families  of  New  York  who  own 
their  homes  is  29.28;  of  Nebraska,  43.91;  of 
Illinois,  43.10;  of  Kansas,  50.15.  While  these 
figures  of  the  census  of  1890  are  not  now  abso- 
lutely correct,  they  make  a  fair  relative  showing 
of  the  facts  in  question. " 


ANTIDOTES  FOR  THE  LYNCHING  EVIL. 

<«  A    SOUTHERN  Lawyer"  concludes  a  sen- 

-^^  sible  and  temperate  discussion  of  lynch 
law  in  the  Sewaiiee  Review  for  January  with  the 
following  suggestions  toward  reform  : 

*  *  1 .  There  should  be  created  a  more  efficient 
system  of  education. 

**2.  Preventive  agencies  should  be  substituted 
for  repressive  ones.  A  rural  police  is  especially 
desirable. 

»<  3.  Judges  to  be  appointed  for  life  and  given 
a  proper  compensation. 

<'  4.  The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  all 
cases  save  those  where  the  prisoner  is  accused  of 
an  assault  upon  a  woman. 

<<  5.  The  recasting  of  criminal  procedure  so  as 
to  make  it  less  technical.     At  the  same  time  juris* 
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diction  ought  to  be  conferred  upon  county- 
courts  to  try  privately  persons  accused  of  assaults 
upon  females.  Judges  of  such  courts  should  be 
authorized  to  empanel  a  jury  immediately,  and 
if  found  guilty  the  accused  should  be  executed  at 
once  and  privately.  There  should  be  no  appeals 
in  such  cases. 

<*  6.  Sheriffs  who  permit  a  prisoner  to  be  res- 
cued by  a  mob  for  the  purpose  of  lynching  him 
should  be  removed  from  office  at  once,  and  any 
person  who  publicly  advocates  lynching  should 
be  ineligible  to  any  position  under  the  State  or 
federal  Government. 

<*  7.  There  should  be  organized  in  every  State 
where  assaults,  lynchiugs,  murders,  and  other 
felonies  are  common  an  association  composed  of 
representative  and  intelligent  citizens,  whose 
duty  should  be  the  collection  and  publication  of 
the  circumstances  of  such  crimes.  By  giving 
the  widest  circulation  possible  to  such  occur- 
rences a  healthier  public  opinion  could  be  quickly 
created.'* 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING 

AT  THE  PARIS  FAIR. 

IN  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  February  Mr. 
Charles  de  Kay  describes  the  pavilion  erected 
by  the  United  States  Government  at  the  Paris 
exhibition. 

This  structure  is  one  of  a  line  of  government 
buildings  for  the  various  nations  taking  part  in 
the  fair.  These  buildings  *  *  rise  in  a  line  front- 
ing the  Seine  over  against  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  front  on  the  river 
bank,  behind  which  the  great  mass  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  fair  have  been  placed  so  as  to 
cover  the  Champs  de  Mars  and  completely  sur- 
round the  Invalides."  The  problem  before  the 
architects  of  the  United  States  building  was  to 
utilize  their  narrow  frontage  to  the  best  advantage. 

A    DISTINCTIVE    STYLE    OF    ARCHITECTURE. 

As  to  the  principal  features  decided  on  by 
the  architects,  this  writer  says  : 

'  *  It  is  to  be  observed  from  the  picture  that  the 
problem  was  to  indicate  in  some  way  that  this 
particular  building  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
Hid  not  to  Italy  or  Turkey  next  door.  This  was 
not  accomplished  by  using  as  an  architectural 
theme  the  log  hut  of  the  native  wilds.  Certain 
other  factors  guided  the  selection.  In  the  first 
place,  the  architects  considered  the  fact  that  the 
invention  of  the  passenger  lift  has  profoundly 
modified  the  architecture  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  it  was  a  natural  suggestion  that  this 
building  should  be  lofty.  Moreover,  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893  at  Chicago  had  set  a  fashion  for  the 


classical  which  in  itself  would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  a  city  like  Paris,  still  more  or  less  dominated 
by  buildings  belonging  to  the  Napoleonic  era. 
The  result  of  these  various  forces  is  a  building 
which  remotely  suggests  on  the  one  hand  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Invalides  in  Paris,  at  least  so  far  as  its  dome  is 
concerned. 

**  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
selecting  a  more  or  less  classical  style  of  archi- 
tecture, but  to  the  writer  it  seems  that  in  choos- 
ing this  style  certain  distinct  objects  of  no  little 
importance  have  been  gained. 

<  <  The  building  will  detach  itself  with  very 
great  distinctness  from  its  neighbors.  It  is  to  be 
made  of  staff  and  liberally  embellished.  Placed 
among  buildings  of  very  different  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, because  in  general  each  nation  will  be 
represented  by  a  building  of  a  very  typical  sort, 
it  will  not  only  vary  greatly  from  almost  all  the 
other  buildings  in  the  same  diplomatic  row,  but 
present  a  very  strong  contrast  to  the  style  of 
architecture  adopted  by  the  French  for  their  fair 
at  the  close  of  the  century." 

THE    WATER    FRONT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  about  the 
American  building  is  its  position  on  the  river  : 

<<  Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  building, 
whereby  it  relieves  itself  advantageously  from 
the  fronts  of  the  other  buildings  on  the  same 
quay,  is  the  portico,  which  strides  across  the 
quay  itself  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace  overlooking 
the  Seine,  affording  at  the  same  time  protection 
from  the  elements  to  those  who  arrive  by  way  of 
the  river  and  cross  the  street  to  the  building 
itself.  Here,  in  front  of  the  portico,  is  a  land- 
ing-place conventionally  fashioned  after  a  galley. 
This  strikes  one  as  perhaps  the  most  questionable 
feature  in  the  entire  building.  Certainly  it  does 
not  belong  to  a  building  of  this  type  ;  still,  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  as  a  whim.  To  this  landing- 
place  certain  American  steam  launches  will  ply 
on  the  Seine  and  make  connections  with  an 
American  railroad,  which,  like  the  boats  them- 
selves, are  exhibits  of  American  manufactures — 
a  railroad  that  terminates  in  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes  at  a  higher  point  on  the  river  and  on  the 
other  side  of  Paris. 

*  <  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  whole  matter 
has  been  maturely  considered.  American  visit- 
ors to  Paris  can  start  from  their  hotel,  take  an 
American  railroad  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  ex- 
amine the  section  of  the  great  fair  which  is  placed 
in  that  locality,  take  an  American  launch  down 
the  Seine,  and  land  in  the  heart  of  t}ie  lair  at  the 
building  erected  by  their  Gk>vemxn6nt  for  its  own 
purposes." 
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EUBELLISHHENTS. 

In  general  nrraDgement 
tlie  building  seems  not  un- 
like the  buildings  erected 
by  the  various  State  govern- 
iiients  at  the  World's  Fair 
of  1893.  The  ground  floor 
will  be  entirely  given  up  to 
A  inerican  visitors  without 
i-fgard  to  official  rank.  On 
the  upper  floors  are  rooms 
for  the  American  commis- 
sioner and  his  staff  and  for 
commissioners  from  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union. 

The  equestnan  statue  oc- 
cupying the  space  between 
the  double  columns  of  the 
portico  is  a  monument  of 
Washington  by  Mr.  Daniel 
C.  French.  On  the  top  of 
the  portico  the  figure  of  Vic- 
tory in  the  chariot  and  the 
winged  female  figures  with 
trumpets  leading  the  horses 
are  the  work  of  Frederick 
MacMonnies.  Other  sculp- 
tures on  the  building  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  Flana- 
gan and  McNeil. 

The  design  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  joint  work  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Coolidge,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  M.  Morin  Gou- 
siiaux,  of  Paris.  The  decoration  of  the  interior 
has  been  committed  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet. 

ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  great  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
world's  fair  in  1900  will  be  the  achieve- 
ments of  electricity.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
management  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  in  thia 
field  a  record  and  a  prophecy. 

Whatever  waa  done  by  the  power  of  steam  in 
the  exhibition  of  1889  will  be  done  in  that  of 
1900  by  electricity.  The  electricity  will  be  made 
by  steam,  but  it  will  be  the  electricity,  not  the 
steam,  that  will  drive  the  tbouaande  of  busy 
■whirring  machines  in  the  great  show.  The  seat 
of  this  power  is  the  electrical  palace  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  closes  the  long 
avenue  between  the  exhibition  buildings.  The 
"palace,"  in  fact,  is  a  workshop  concealed  by  an 
immense  ornamental  screen  of  glass  and  iron. 
Its  faqade,  to  one  looking  down  the  avenue  be- 
tween the  temples  of  industry  and  science,  aeems 
to  be  Ml  eDonnons  fui  of  lace  »nd  ivory  spread 


out  against  the  sky.  But  within  this  decorative 
veil  ornament  gives  way  to  tlio  practical  and  use- 
ful. The  aggregate  force  of  the  engines  that 
drive  the  dynamos  is  40,000  horse  power.  M, 
Michel  Corday,  who  writes  in  the  Revue  de  Paris 
on  the  function  of  electricity  in  the  Paris  show, 
pauses  for  a  moment  to  tabulate  the  st€ara  power 
of  the  five  Paris  exhibitions.  The  progressive 
increment  is  certainly  very  striking  : 

Horse  Pover. 


1900. 40,000, 

The  furnaces  and  boilers  that  supply  the  im- 
mense steam  power  of  the  present  exhibition  are 
in  a  covered  court  just  outside  the  electrical  pal- 
ace. The  steam,  conducted  thence  to  the  ground 
floor  of  the  palace,  sets  in  motion  the  motors  and 
dynamos.  In  front  of  the  palace,  concealed  by 
the  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  is  the  ,room  where  the  elec- 
trical currents  are  controlled  and  directed.  Here 
axe  the  keyboudi  and  twitches  for  turning  the 
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currents  to  the  various  places  where  they  are  to  be 
employed. 

HOW    THE    FAIR    WILL    BE    LIGHTED. 

Naturally  the  attention  of  those  who  visit  or 
approach  the  exhibition  at  night  will  be  first  ar- 
rested by  the  illuminations.  These  will  not 
differ  from  similar  illuminations  in  America  ex- 
cept in  their  volume.  The  young  man  who  sits 
at  the  switchboard  below  the  Chateau  d'Eau  will 
put  his  finger  on  a  key,  and  immediately  a  flood 
of  light  thrown  on  the  Porte  de  la  Concorde  by 
3,100  incandescent  lamps  and  36  arc  lamps  calls 
up  a  burst  of  applause  from  the  crowds  that 
throng  the  Quai  d'Orsai  and  the  bridges  of  the 
Seine.  Another  touch  of  his  finger,  and  the 
quays  and  bridges  themselves  are  illuminated. 
Then  the  great  lines  of  the  palace  of  the  Tro- 
cad^ro  are  traced  in  fire  on  the  sky  ;  now  the 
gardens  and  exhibition  buildings  gleam  in  moon- 
light— artificial  moonlight ;  and  at  last  the  foam- 
ing plumes  spouted  from  the  Chateau  d'Eau  take 
the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  But  a  description  of 
•this  sort  of  display  is  really  less  striking  now 
than  a  bare  statement  of  the  number  of  lamps  to 
be  used  in  producing  the  effects.  Here  are  the 
numbers  for  the  principal  places  of  interest : 

Porte  Monumentale,  36  arc  and  3,100  incan- 
descent lamps  ;  Jardiij  des  Champs  filys^es,  174 
arc  lamps  ;  Pont  Alexandre,  500  incandescent 
lamps  ;  Palais  de  i'filectricite,  12  arc  and  5, 000  in- 
candescent lamps  ;  ChA,teau  d'Eau,  1,100  incan- 
descent lamps  ;  Salle  de  F^tes,  4,500  incandescent 
lamps  ;  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  60  arc  lamps  ; 
Palais  des  Invalides,  2,136  incandescent  lamps. 

Only  a  rhapsodist  like  M.  Corday  can  awaken 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  wonders  that  may  be 
accomplished  when  a  steam  force  of  40,000  horse 
power  is  converted  into  electricity.  M.  Corday 
is  especially  impressed  by  the  anticipation  of  see- 
ing mechanical  productions  and  the  processes 
of  making  them  brought  close  together  so  as  to 
be  in  one  view,  as  it  were — an  attainment  that 
would  not  be  practicable  for  most  productions 
but  for  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  electricity 
to  all  mechanical  appliances. 

ELECTRICITY    AT    CHICAGO    IN    1893. 

While  M.  Corday's  retrospect  is  interesting, 
it  wholly  disregards  the  World's  Fair  of  1893 
at  Chicago,  where  the  electrical  display  was  far 
in  advance  of  anything  previously  attempted. 
The  Paris  exhibition  of  1889  was  made  insignifi- 
cant by  comparison.  Thus  the  plant  for  incan- 
descent lights  at  Chicago  was  made  up  of  12 
dynamos,  each  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  lamps  ; 
the  arc  lights  numbered  6,000,  each  with  an  il- 
luminating power  of  2,000  candles. 


THE  LONGEST  TUNNEL  IN  THE  WORLD. 

AXEL  LARSEN  in  the  January  Cassier*s 
describes  the  making  of  the  Simplon  tun- 
nel. The  new  tunnel  is,  he  says,  to  measure 
19,731  meters  (about  12  miles)  in  length  when 
completed.  It  will  thus,  he  adds,  become  the 
longest  in  the  world.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Brandt, 
of  St.  Gotthard  tunnel  fame,  contracted  to  do 
the  Simplon  tunnel  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
earlier  one  just  mentioned  and  in  half  the  time. 
It  will  avoid  the  steep  gradients  of  the  St. 
Gotthard  tunnel,  its  highest  point  above  sea-  ■ 
level  being  only  705  meters,  as  against  1,155. 
The  ascending  gradient  on  the  north  side  will  be 
only  0.02  and  the  descending  gradient  on  the 
south  side  only  0.07. 

THE    PARALLEL    BURROWS. 

But  this  deeper  level,  which  was  in  places 
2,140  meters  below  the  top  of  the  mountain,  was 
supposed  to  involve  a  temperature  of  about  105^ 
F. ;  for  under  Gotthard  the  heat  rose  to  88°,  and 
men  and  beasts  were  overpowered.  Mr.  Brandt 
solved  the  problem  in  this  way  : 

**The  duplex  system,  which  was  to  be  used 
here  for  the  first  time,  was,  indeed,  the  only 
means  by  which  the  Simplon  could  ever  be  suc- 
cessfully tunneled,  for  the  principal  object  of  the 
second  tunnel  is  to  carry  fresh  air  into  the  main 
passage. during  construction.  The  second  tunnel 
serves  as  a  huge  air  pipe,  which,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  draws  a  permanent  and  ample  supply 
of  fresh  air  into  the  workings.  The  second  tun- 
nel, which  is  to  run  parallel  with  the  main  tunnel 
at  a  distance  of  about  55  feet,  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  latter  by  winzes  or  cross-cuts  650  feet 
apart." 

By  an  air  shaft  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain 
on  the  first  tunnel,  by  lighting  a  fire  at  its  base, 
and  by  closing  access  of  air  to  the  first  tunnel 
except  through  the  cross-cut,  a  current  of  air  is 
drawn  through  the  second  tunnel,  the  cross-cut, 
and  the  first  tunnel.  This  process  is  repeated  at 
several  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  excavation. 

WEIRD    EXPLOSIONS. 

The  boring  machines  are  worked  by  hydraulic 
pressure  generated  by  three  steam  engines  which 
are  to  be  later  replaced  by  turbines.  The  water 
is  brought  from  the  Rhone  by  pipes  63  inches  in 
diameter  and  nearly  2  miles  in  length. 

A  series  of  ten  holes,  each  6  feet  deep  and  4 
inches  across,  is  bored  in  from  three  to  five 
hours  and  charged  with  about  10  kilograms  of 
blasting  gelatine.  Here  is  a  strange  fact  about 
the  explosion  : 

<<No  sound  of  the  explosions  is  heard  1,000 
yards  away  from  the  working  point,  and  yet  the 
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resulting  air  pressure  at  that  distance  is  such  as 
to  cause  pain  in  the  ears." 

A    GIGANTIC    SQUIRT. 

The  arsenal  of  modern  industry  has  in  this  under- 
taking been  enriched  by  an  extraordinary  engine  : 

'  *  The  somewhat  tedious  work  of  clearing 
away  the  debris  will  sliortly  be  done  in  the 
Simplon  tunnel  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 
To  accomplish  this  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Brandt 
has  added  another  formidable  weapon  to  his 
armory  of  demolition — viz.,  a  gigantic  air  gun, 
300  feet  long  and  with  a  caliber  of  6^  inches. 
This  gun  is  charged  with  compressed  air  at  a 
pressure  of  100  atmospheres  and  fires  a  pro- 
jectile of  900  gallons  of  water.  Once  the  can- 
non has  been  placed  in  position  the  powder  fuses 
will  be  abandoned  and  the  shot- firing  w^ill  be 
done  by  electricity.  In  this  manner  it  will  be 
possible  to  fire  the  explosive  in  tlie  bore-holes 
and  tlie  gun  simultaneously.  Thus  at  the  same 
moment  tliat  the  solid  rock  is  splintered  into  a 
heap  of  fragments  by  the  blasting  charges,  a 
huge  volume  of  water  is  liurled  against  the 
dShrisy  which  is  instantaneously  washed  away 
from  the  working  face  and  left  against  the  wall 
some  50  yards  further  down  the  tunnel." 

The  simple  expedient  of  cleaning  a  window  by 
dashing  a  pail  of  water  against  it  is  thus  developed 
into  a  cannonade  of  flood  against  the  shattered  alp. 

APPLIED    GEOLOGY. 

The  water  after  being  so  used  is  allowed  to  run 
free  down  the  tunnel,  which  thus  becomes  the 
bed  of  a  subterranean  stream,  sometimes  knee- 
deep.  A  gentler  application  of  the  same  fluid  is 
in  train : 

*  <  It  is  intended  to  cool  the  air  in  the  tunnel  by 
means  of  fresh  mountain  water,  which  will  be 
conveyed  into  the  tunnel  through  pipes  and  dis- 
charged in  the  working  places  in  a  fine  spray. 
In  this  manner  it  is  expected  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature below  75°  F." 

The  entire  work  is  to  cost  $14,000,000  and  is 
to  be  completed  by  May  13,  1904.  Up  to  Sep- 
tember 30  last  5,970  feet  had  been  tunneled  on 
the  north  side  and  3,G83  feet  on  the  south  side ; 
total,  9,G53  feet.  This  sketch  forms  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  what  may  be  termed  applied  ge- 
ology. Lightning,  wind,  and  water — the  prime 
agents  of  geologic  change  in  the  Alps — are  here 
used  by  man  for  his  own  purposes. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  Cassier's 
news  has  come  of  the  untimely  death  of  Mr. 
Brandt  while  in  charge  of  the  work.  His 
methods,  it  is  said,  will  be  adhered  to,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  tunnel  will  bo  completed  within 
contract  time. 


DISASTER  FOR  THE  WELLHAN  EXPEDITION. 

IN  the  March  McClure's  Mr.  Walter  Wellman 
continues  his  account  of  sledging  toward  the 
pole.  Mr.  Wellman  tells  of  an  extraordinary 
disaster  which  overtook  his  party  on  March  22, 
1S99.  While  sledging  over  the  ice  at  this  time 
the  party  had  succeeded  in  covering  140  of  the 
700  miles  which  lay  between  its  winter  quarters 
and  the  pole  itself.  On  March  22,  while  the 
party  was  in  camp  owing  to  a  storm,  the  ice  sud- 
denly began  to  rumble  sullenly  and  then  crack  in 
various  places.  The  cracks  immediately  closed, 
so  that  one  of  the  dogs,  for  instance,  had  his 
head  cut  cleanly  off.  The  ice  was  shaking  and 
breaking  and  the  sea  was  spouting  through  the 
openings.  This  disaster,  which  came  nearly 
overwhelming  the  party,  lost  it  one-third  of  their 
dogs,  all  the  dog  food  and  part  of  the  party's 
food,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  basket  of  instruments. 

IN   AN  '*  ICE-QUAKE.'* 

*<For  a  few  moments,  oddly  enough,  we  did 
not  fully  realize  our  danger.  To  none  of  us  was 
an  ice  pressure  a  new  thing,  and  familiarity  had 
doubtless  bred  in  us,  if  not  contempt  for  the  ice 
king,  certainly  a  somewhat  superfluous  confidence 
in  ourselves.  But  when,  a  few  moments  later, 
the  very  pieces  of  ice  on  which  we  stood  reared 
up  and  assumed  angles  of  from  30°  to  45°  ; 
when  our  entire  camp  started  revolving  as  if  it 
were  in  a  maelstrom  ;  when  we  saw  our  tent, 
sleeping-bags,  and  cooking- kit  threatened  with 
destruction  by  a  rushing  mass  of  sludge  and 
water,  we  knew  that  whatever  was  to  be  done 
must  be  done  right  quickly.  There  was  no  panic. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  that  any  one  of 
us  was  even  excited.  We  cut  the  harnesses  of 
such  dogs  as  we  could  get  at,  that  they  might 
save  themselves.  In  the  very  nick  of  time  three 
of  us  sprang  out  upon  the  floe  which  held  the 
tent,  tilted  though  it  was  with  one  edge  down  in 
the  boiling  sea  and  the  other  up  in  the  air  ;  and 
after  a  sharp  struggle  we  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing the  precious  sleeping-bags,  the  cooking-out- 
fit, and  the  tent  itself." 

What  was  most  curious  of  all  was  that  the  ill- 
fated  party  had  pitched  its  camp  directly  on  the 
one  place  which  was  dangerous.  This  was  about 
half  a  mile  from  an  enormous  iceberg,  as  large  as 
a  New  York  office  building.  The  storm  had 
driven  the  ice  field  down  upon  the  great  berg, 
and  the  camp  had  been  right  on  the  line  of  the 
cut  where  the  field  of  ice  struck  the  berg. 

THE    CAUSE    OF    THE     DISASTER. 

<<  It  was  all  plain  enough.  The  mountainous 
berg  absorbed  the  ice  sheet,  and  into  the  channel 
thus    formed — here,    as  elsewhere,  nature  will 
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have  no  vacuum — the  pressure  of  billions  of 
tons,  coming  from  rear,  right,  left,  had  jammed, 
rolled,  revolved,  uplifted,  down -thrust,  crunched, 
crushed,  powdered  the  fragments  of  floes  in  a 
death  struggle  for  mere  place  to  exist.  All 
along  that  coast,  as  far  as  we  could  see  this  bright 
morning,  the  one  spot — the  one  little  rood  out  of 
all  these  millions  of  acres — where  our  camp 
could  have  been  pitched  only  to  be  destroyed 
was  the  very  spot  where  it  had  been  pitched. 
All  other  spots  for  miles  and  miles  were  just 
as  they  had  been.  Start  an  ant  crawling  across 
a  newspaper.  Take  a  pair  of  shears,  shut  your 
eyes,  make  one  random  clip,  and  cut  the  insect 
in  two.  We  were  the  ant  creeping  across  the 
surface  of  this  great  ice  sheet,  and  that  is  what 
chance  did  for  us — the  one  out  of  millions  that 
saved  at  least  one  human  life." 

Mr.  Wellman  says  that  no  one  now  proposes 
to  reach  the  north  pole  by  any  other  means  than 
sledging  ;  that  the  old  idea  of  the  open  polar  sea 
and  navigation  to  the  top  of  the  earth  has  been 
abandoned.  So  the  problem  of  modern  pole 
seekers  is  simplified  to  a  plan  of  going  as  far 
north  as  possible  with  a  ship,  establishing  head- 
quarters upon  the  land,  and  making  a  dash  for 
the  pole  and  back  again  with  dog  sledges. 

SLEDGING    TO    THE    POLE. 

<*  The  season  of  the  year  during  which  one  can 
travel  over  the  ice  sheet  is  limited.  The  winter 
months  are  too  dark  and  the  summer  months — 
oddly  enough — are  too  warm.  The  best  season 
is  from  about  March  1  to  the  end  of  May — say 
100  days  in  all.  Before  March  the  sun  is 
far  below  the  horizon  and  the  gloom  too  dense. 
After  May  the  snow  is  too  soft  and  sticky  and  the 
ice  too  much  broken  up.  It  is  true  that  some 
traveling  might  be  done  in  October  and  early 
November,  after  the  snow  has  hardened  again, 
and  this  suggests  the  plan  of  using  the  100  days 
of  spring  for  reaching  the  pole  and  the  autumn 
for  returning  to  headquarters.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  after  once  leaving  the  land  and 
taking  to  the  sea  ice  no  game  can  be  had  ;  every- 
thing the  travelers  eat  and  the  fuel  for  melting 
ice  and  cooking  food  must  be  carried  with  them. 
The  more  they  carry  the  slower  they  must  travel. 
Two  pounds  a  day  is  the  minimum  ration  per 
man  of  the  most  approved  modern  *  condensed ' 
food.  This  means  200  pounds  per  man  for  a 
journey  of  100  days,  to  say  nothing  of  weight  of 
sledges,  instruments,  tent,  fuel,  sleeping-bags, 
and  packing.  With  the  help  of  dogs  this  much 
may  be  carried,  and  the  period  of  absence  from 
land  may  be  extended  to  125  or  even  140  days, 
though  at  first  the  loads  will  be  very  heavy.  If, 
however,  a  party  sets  out  upon  a  journey  of  nine 


months'  duration,  nearly  600  pounds  per  man 
would  represent  the  minimum  load  simply  of 
food  for  men  alone  and  excluding  all  other  things, 
among  them  the  sustenance  of  the  dogs — clearly 
an  impossible  burden. 


LITERALLY    <*A    DASH    TO    THE    POLK. 


»i 


*<  So  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  quick  journey 
out  from  the  land  and  back  again.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  base  used  be  north  Green- 
land, Franz  Josef  Land,  or  a  ship  that  has  drifted 
into  the  inner  polar  sea — it  is  necessarily  *  a  dash 
for  the  pole,'  and  nothing  but  a  dash.  It  is, 
practically,  a  campaign  of  100  or  115  days,  be- 
ginning in  the  midst  of  the  arctic  winter  and  end- 
ing at  the  commencing  of  summer.  The  man 
who  can  get  his  base  established  just  right,  who 
can  so  organize  his  party  and  so  arrange  his 
weights  and  his  motive  power  as  to  be  able  to 
cover  an  average  of  ten  miles  a  day,  and  who 
can  manage  to  avert  all  serious  accidents,  has  the 
pole  within  his  grasp. 

A    MILE    AN    HOUR. 

<*  Ten  miles  a  day,  a  mile  an  hour,  seems  very 
little.  But  try  it  once  if  you  want  to  know  how 
difficult  it  is.  Our  party  was  as  well  organized 
as  any  party  could  be.  We  had  the  best  of 
everything  and  not  too  much  of  it.  Simplicity 
is  the  first  essential  of  a  successful  sledge  trip. 
Yet  work  as  hard  as  we  could  we  made  an  aver- 
age of  only  six  miles  a  day,  about  the  same  as 
Nansen  and  Johansen  had  made.  Of  course  our 
loads  were  heaviest  these  days,  for  we  were  carry- 
ing four  months'  supplies.  Each  of  the  five  of  us 
had  a  sledge  and  a  team  of  dogs.  Much  of  the 
road  was  very  rough.  The  previous  fall,  before  the 
ice  had  frozen  solidly,  northeast  winds,  driving 
down  against  the  land,  had  smashed  the  floes 
into  a  forest  of  hummocks  and  ridges.  Between 
these  elevations  there  were  pockets  of  deep  snow. 
Winding  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  over  and 
through  these  obstacles,  we  made  our  painful 
way  by  dint  of  much  lifting,  shoving,  pulling, 
and  an  incessant  shouting  at  the  poor  dogs." 

Mr.  Wellman  says  that  the  arctic  traveler's 
greatest  hardship  was  the  indirect  effect  of  the 
cold.  ''The  camping  hour  arrives.  You  have 
been  working  hard  all  day,  pulling  and  tugging, 
in  a  temperature  ranging  from  25°  to  45°  below 
zero,  and  perhaps  with  a  nice  cool  wind  blowing 
from  the  north.  Outside  you  are  amass  of  frost, 
and  inside  your  skin  is  wet  with  perspiration. 
Be  careful  in  pitching  the  tent  that  you  do  not^ 
leave  your  mittens  off  more  than  a  few  seconds, 
or  you  will  not  only  freeze  your  fingers,  but  find 
the  mittens  frozen  so  hard  you  can't  get  them  on 
again." 
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ACROSS  SOUTH  AMERICA  IN  A  GUNBOAT. 

IN  A  inslcc's  Magazine  for  February  Mr.  Edward 
II.  Coleman  describes  tho  criuBe  of  2,300 
miles  up  the  Amazon  made  by  the  United  States 
lliinboat  Wilminglon  about  one  year  ago.  It 
soems  tiot  a  little  remarkable  that  tho  Washing- 
ton authorities  so  readily  gave  pi^riiiission  to 
(lomniandorTodd  to  undertake  atich  an  expedition, 

"  The  tact  that  the  trip  had  never  before  been 
taken  by  a  man-of-war.  the  fact  that  it  meaot 
the  threa<lin{i  of  a  stream  of  doubtful  survey, 
the  fact  tliat,  the  Wi/mington  was  constructed  for 
ocean  sailing  and  had  never  been  intended  for 
this  species  of  bobtail  paddle-boat  work,  did  not 
ciitiT  into  tho  question."' 

"The  Wilminglon  is  a  steel  gunboat  of  1,392 
tons  displacement.  Her  speed  is  thirteen  knots, 
horse  power  1,600,  and  the  coat  exceeded  $'2H(t,- 
Olll).  She  is  a  peculiar-looking  craft.  She  has 
no  counterpart  in  appearance  in  the  American 
navy,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  navy.  And  she  is  the 
only  man-of-war  that  ever  ascended  the  Amazon 


settlements,   but  they   are  generally  temporary, 
being  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  rubber 

gatherers. 

"The  dreary  solitude  and  monotony  of  the  in- 
terminable stretch  of  low  banks  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  back  of  these  shores  lay  hundreds  of 
mites  of  unexplored,  almost  impenetrable  forest, 
swampy,  stagnant,  fever- breeding,  and  pestilent, 
gave  the  journey  up  the  great  river  a  weird, 
mysterious  tone." 

About  500  miles  from  Para,  at  the  junction  of. 
the  Tapajos  River  with  the  Amazon,  the  town  of 
Santarem  was  reached.  The  original  settlement 
here  was  made  by  a  colony  of  Americans  in 
1886,  though  all  traces  of  the  Yankee  settlers 
have  been  removed. 

On  March  24,  five  days  from  Para,  the  Wil- 
Diing/on  reached  the  end  of  the  main  trunk  of 
the  Amazon.  Here  the  Rio  Negro  joins  with 
the  Solimoes  to  form  the  Amazon.  Ten  miles 
up  the  Rio  Negro  lies  Manaos,  the  capital  of  the 
great  state  of  Amazonas. 


beyond  Manaos.  Not  even  a  Brazilian  gunboat 
can  claim  that  feat," 

The  cabled  consent  of  the  Navy  Department 
reached  tho  Wilmington  at  Para,  and  from  that 
port  the  ship  had  to  steam  2.S0  miles,  through 
the  Para  River  and  ft  network  of  narrow  streams 
known  as  the  Passes,  to  reach  the  main  channel 
of  the  Amazon. 

"At  the  junction  with  the  Passes  the  river 
seems  more  of  an  elongated  take  or  arm  of  the 
sea.  It  was  fully  eight  miles  in  width  and  pre- 
sented a  muddy  surface,  which  appeared  scarcely 
to  move,  although  in  places  the  presence  of  float- 
ing islands  and  drifting  logs  indicated  an  actual 
and  rather  swift  current.  March  and  April  being 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  the  gunboat  found 
the  great  river  at  its  highest. 

' '  From  the  Passes  to  Manaos,  which  was  to  be 
Commander  Todd's  first  stop,  the  distance  is  700 
miles.  In  all  this  length  there  are  not  a  half 
dozen  towns  containing  more  than  500  to  700 
inhabitants.     At  intervals  can  be  found  smaller 


"This  coming  upon  a  populous  and  well-built 
city  after  passing  throiigh  such  a  wild  and  deso- 
late region  was  a  revelation  to  those  of  the  gun- 
boat's crew  who  had  not  previously  read  descrip- 
tions of  the  place.  To  find  a  city  with  over  30, 000 
inhabitants,  electric  lights,  a  mil  lion -dollar 
theater,  fine  residences,  and  palatial  public 
buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  South  American 
continent  was  indeed  cause  for  wonderment. 

"  During  tho  Wilmington's  stay  of  almost  two 
weeks  the  officers  and  crew  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  much  of  the  town,  and  also  to 
experience  a  hospitality  that  was  both  cordial 
and  sincere.  It  was  not  the  first  visit  paid  by 
an  American  man-of-war.  The  Enterprise,  under 
the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  (then  Commander) 
Thomas  0.  Self  ridge,  ascended  to  Manaosin  1878." 


"  On  April  5  the  taut  little  cruiser  recom- 
menced  her  journey,  and  gaining  the  Am&son 
once  more  turned  her  bow  toward  the  distant 
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Andes.  She  was  now  threading  her  fourth  river 
since  the  departure  from  the  city  of  Para-r— the 
Para,  Amazon,  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Solimoes. 

'*  It  was  a  moment  of  exultation  for  the  Amer- 
ican crew  when  their  ship  passed  into  the  Soli- 
moes, for  it  marked  a  record  in  navigation  and 
exploration.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  a  man-of-war  had  entered  the  river. 
And  that  man-of-war  floated  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  !  " 

After  six  days'  steaming.the  Wilmington  reached 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  Maranon  and  the  Rio 
Javari,  which  unite  to  form  the  Solimoes.  The 
Rio  Javari  serves  as  the  boundary  line  between 
Brazil  and  Peru  for  about  500  miles.  Near  its 
junction  with  the  Maranon  is  a  small  town,  Ta- 
batinga,  at  which  is  kept  a  force  of  Brazilian  sol- 
diers to  guard  the  frontier. 

The  Wilmington  fired  a  national  salute  as  she 
approached  this  post  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  to 
exchange  the  usual  courtesies.  What  followed 
is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Coleman  : 

<  <  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  gunboat's  cutter 
noticed  with  some  surprise  that  the  crowd  of 
spectators  previously  observed  on  shore  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

**  There  wore  several  Brazilian  soldiers  at  the 
landing,  and  one  of  these  ventured  to  approach 
the  naval  officer.  The  Brazilian  seemed  greatly 
disturbed,  and  from  the  actions  of  his  com- 
panions it  was  evident  they  felt  unaccountably 
alarmed. 

*<  <  Senhor,'  exclaimed  the  former  hastily,  <  we 
are  without  news,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  en- 
lighten us  at  once. ' 

<  *  *  News  of  what  ? '  was  the  American's  puz- 
zled reply.      *  I  am  sure  I ' 

*■  <  <  Then  there  is  no  war  ? '  broke  in  the  soldier. 

<<  *  Not  in  this  part  of  the  world.' 

**  <But  you  fired?' 

•*<The  Wilmington's  representative  stifled  his 
desire  to  laugh,  and  gravely  explained  the  gun- 
boat's presence  and  her  well-meant  courtesy  in 
expending  so  much  powder. 

**  <  I  am  delighted,'  finally  confessed  the  Bra- 
zilian ;  'but,  senhor,' he  added,  *  you  have  de- 
populated the  village.  All  the  natives  have  fled 
to  the  jungle,  and  I  doubt  if  we  can  induce  them 
to  return  until  you  are  gone.  Senhor,  those  guns 
— they  echo  yet !  '  " 

On  April  13,  just  twenty-five  days  after  leav- 
ing Para,  the  Wilmington  reached  Iquitos,  Peru, 
within  500  miles  of  the  Pacific.  This  proved  to 
be  the  end  of  the  journey,  as  a  shortage  of  coal 
made  further  progress  impracticable.  Iquitos 
was  found  to  be  an  ordinary  South  American 
town  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,  consist- 
ing of  Peruvians  of  Spanish  descent,  a  laboring 


class  made  up  of  half-breed  Spanish  and  Incas, 
and  some  pure-blooded  Indians  of  various  tribes. 
After  a  stay  of  five  days  at  Iquitos  the  return 
trip  to  Para  was  begun.  The  ship,  aided  by  the 
current,  made  the  2,300  miles  in  ten  days,  ar- 
riving at  Para  on  April  28,  1899.  In  the  course 
of  the  expedition  a  collection  of  animals  and 
birds  was  secured  for  the  National  Park  at 
"Washington. 

THE  CAPE  NOME  OOLD  DISTRICT. 

FOR  nearly  a  year  past  the  attention  of  gold- 
seekers  has  been  largely  diverted  from  the 
Dawson  City  region  to  Cape  Nome.  In  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine .Mr.  F.  C.  Schrader,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  who  visited  Cape  Nome  in 
October  last,  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
gold  diggings  there. 

The  Cape  Nome  district  is  situated  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Alaska,  on  the  northeast  arm 
of  Bering  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  Norton  Sound. 
It  is  the  southern  promontory  of  a  large  penin- 
sula, extending  westward  toward  Siberia  between 
Kotzebue  and  Norton  Sounds,  and  largely  sep- 
arates Bering  Sea  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  West- 
ward this  peninsula  terminates  at  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty -eighth  meridian  in  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  most  westward  extension  of  the 
American  continent,  which  is  here  separated 
from  Asia  by  Bering  Strait,  about  60  miles  in 
width. 

The  promontory  on  which  the  Nome  district 
is  situated  has  long  been  known  on  nearly  all 
Alaskan  maps  by  the  name  of  Cape  Nome.  The 
district  lies  about  100  miles  northwest  of  St. 
Michael  and  just  outside  of  the  Fort  St.  Michael 
military  reservation.  By  ocean  steamer  route 
it  is  nearly  2,700  miles  northwest  of  Seattle  and 
about  750  miles  from  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska. 
The  Cape  Nome  region  as  known  at  present  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Nome,  the  apex  of  the  promon- 
tory, some  30  miles  or  more  northwestward 
along  the  coast  and  about  20  miles  inland  to  the 
north.  In  the  middle  of  this  shore  line,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Snake  River,  is  situated  the  city 
of  Nome.  *"  *"       — 

Mr.  Schrader  states  that  from  Cape  Nome  for 
30  miles  or  more  westward  to  near  Synrock  the 
shore  line  is  comparatively  straight  and  smooth, 
but  lying  back  of  the  shore  line,  between  it  and 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  the  well-known 
tundra,  or  rolling,  marshy  plain.  This  consistB 
of  a  strip  of  treeless,  moss-covered  marine  grav- 
els, forming  a  coastal  shelf,  which  along  the 
beach  is  about  30  feet  above  sea-level.  From 
here  it  slopes  gently  upward  until  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
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beach,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  150  or  200  feet. 
During  the  Eummer  it  ia  usually  wet,  soft,  and 
boggy,  and  is  dotted  here  and  there  by  a  tew 
ponda,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Snake,  Nome, 
and  Cripple  Rivera  and  smaller  streams  which 
carry  out  the  drainage  from  the  mountains. 
The  geology  of  the  region  ia  thus  described  : 
' '  The  mountains  thus  far  examined  are  com- 
posed of  mica-schist  and  limestone,  alternating 
in  layers  and  beds  with  each  other.  They  are 
thin  or  medium  bedded  rocks,  and  strike  and 
trend  northeastward  and  southwestward  and  dip 
southeastward  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  The 
limestone  is  bluish-gray  and  comparatively  fine- 
grained and  more  or  less  well  metamorphosed, 
often  becoming  a  crystalline  marble.  The  mica- 
schist  is  sometimes  slaty,  but  it  also  shows 
considerable  metamorphic  action  and  is  garnet- 
iferoua.  Locally  the  rocka  are  aometimea  folded 
and  traversed  by  quartz  veins  and  veinlets,  of 
both  quartz  and  calcite,  with  also  some  iron  and 
copper  pyrites.  Pyrites  are  also  disseminated 
sporadically  in  the  schists.  The  quartz  veins 
and  veiniets  traversing  the  rocka  are  supposed  to 
be  the  source  of  the  gold.  Far  back  in  the 
mountains  granite  is  said  to  occur,  but  may  be 
represented  merely  by  granitoid  dikes,  some 
pebbles  of  which  occur  in  the  beach  gravels, 

"  The  tundra  is  composed  of  apparently  marine 
gravels,  derived  from  the  rocks  in  the  mountains, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  mica-schist  and  lime- 
stone. Toward  the  mountains  the  gravels  are 
often  coarse,  carrying  bowlders  of  considerable 
size,  but  along  tlie  beach  they  have  been  largely 


reduced  to  fine  gravel  and  sand  by  wave  action. 

It  is  in  this  reduced  material  that  the  baach  gold 

A  party  of  Swedes  found  gold  on  the  creeks 
and  in  the  gulches  of  the  Nome  district  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898.  In  the  gulches  along  the  edge  of 
the  mountains  coarse  gold  is  found,  the  largest 
nuggets  amounting  to  about  (350  each.  Here 
the  gold  occurs  on  tlie  ' '  bed  rock  "  under  the 
creek  gravels,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in 
thickness. 

TAKING  GOLD  FROM  THE  BEACH. 

Not  until  July,  1899,  was  beach  gold  dis- 
covered at  Cape  Nome.  For  the  most  part  the 
gold  lies  under  two  or  three  feet  of  gravel  and 
sand,  on  a  bottom  layer  of  clay  or  argillaceous 
sand,  called  "bed  rock"  by  the  miners.  Thin 
layers  of  riiby  sand  interstratifiod  along  with  the 
gravel,  near  the  so-called  "bed  rock,"  are  also 
often  found  to  contain  gold.  Having  been  re- 
duced by  wave  action  along  with  the  gravel  and 
sand,  this  beach  gold  is  as  fine  as  bird-shot. 
Some  of  it  is  even  finer. 

Mr.  Schrader  states  that  beach  diggings  were 
operated  last  summer  and  fall  from  Cape  Nome 
to  near  Synrock,  Coarse  gold  is  being  mined  in 
Anvil,  Dexter,  Glacier,  and  Osborne  Creeks, 
and  along  Penny  and  Cripple  Rivera.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  region  for  the  season  of  1899  has 
been  estimated  at  $2,000,000,  of  which  one-half 
came  from  the  beach, 

Mr,  Schrader  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  miners'  methods  •• 
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* '  In  the  gulches  the  work  is  carried  on  by 
stripping,  sluicing,  and  to  some  extent  by  rock- 
ing, while  on  the  beach  the  method  of  extracting 
the  gold  has  thus  far  been  almost  exclusively  by 
rocking.  Here  the  water  used  for  rocking  is 
generally  that  of  the  ocean.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  sea- water  has  been  raised  by  steam 
power  and  sluices  constructed  along  the  beach. 
In  the  rocker  the  gold  is  caught  on  blankets  and 
to  some  extent  on  copper  plates  coated  with  mer- 
cury. In  many  instances,  where  the  supply  of 
copper  plate  could  not  equal  the  demand,  the 
bottom  of  the  rocker  was  covered  by  United 
States  silver  coin,  principally  one-dollar  pieces, 
and  these  coated  with  the  mercury  which  caught 
the  gold.  During  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
in  the  fall  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  2,000 
men  were  working  along  the  beach,  and  that 
they  took  out  an  average  of  about  $20  per  day 
per  man.  In  many  cases  the  amount  taken  out 
was  much  greater.  The  tundra  between  the 
beach  and*  the  base  of  the  mountains  has  also 
been  prospected  to  some  extent  and  has  not  in- 
frequently yielded  from  10  cents  to  30  cents  per 
pan.  Capital,  however,  will  doubtless  be  re- 
quired %o  handle  the  tundra  with  profit.  Also 
the  benches  above  referred  to  in  the  lower  region 
of  the  mountains  have  been  found  to  be  aurifer- 
ous and  have  largely  been  staked." 

THE    CITY    OF    NOME. 

Between  the  early  summer  and  the  late  autumn 
of  1899  a  city  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  was 
built  up  on  a  previously  barren  beach.  People 
came  from  Dawson  and  other  points  on  the  Yu- 
kon, from  the  southeastern  districts  of  Alaska, 
and  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

**  There  are  probably  about  3,000  people  win- 
tering at  Nome  to-day,  and  judging  from  the 
present  indications  it  is  not  unlikely  that  next 
summer  the  population  will  amount  to  about 
25,000  or  30,000.  Living  during  the  past 
months  has  been  very  high — board  and  lodging 
$6  per  day  and  with  room  $10  per  day.  The 
price  of  an  ordinary  meal  was  from  $2  to  $3, 
while  wages  ranged  from  $12  to  $15  per  day. 
Wood  gathered  from  the  driftwood  along  the 
beach  cost  $40  to  $50  a  cord  :  coal  $125  per 
ton  ;  lumber  $125  per  thousand  feet ;  and  other 
necessaries  almost  in  proportion. 

'<The  population,  though  considerably  mixed, 
is  preeminently  American  and  contains  a  good 
business  element  and  law-abiding  people.  The 
government  is  a  self -organized  municipal  govern- 
ment, giving  good  order  throughout.  A  police 
force  is  on  duty,  and  there  is  also  located  here  a 
detachment  of  United  States  soldiers  under  Lieu- 
tenant Creigie,  who  did  much  in  the  earlier  stages 


of  Nome  toward  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  securing  of  individual  rights." 

Cape  Nome  is  not  a  seaport.  The  nearest 
harbors  for  deep-sea  or  ocean  vessels  are  Port 
Clarence,  60  miles  northwest,  and  Golofuin  Bay, 
about  the  same  distance  northeast.  It  is  thought 
not  unlikely  that  one  or  both  of  these  harbors 
will  be  connected  with  the  Nome  district  by  rail. 
In  front  of  Nome  the  sea  is  so  shallow  that  the 
larger  vessels  cannot  approach  the  shore.  Their 
cargoes  are  discharged  by  means  of  boats  and 
lighters — a  precarious  method. 


IS  A  TRADE  REACTION  IMPENDINO  ? 

MR.  WHARTON  BARKER,  the  candidate 
of  the  <*Middle-of -the- Road"  Populists 
for  President,  writing  in  his  paper,  the  Philadel- 
phia American,  warns  his  readers  of  a  reaction 
in  trade  conditions  which  he  believes  to  be  almost 
upon  us. 

Mr.  Barker  notes  the  recent  increase  in  the 
New  York  bank  reserves,  which  indicates  that 
the  money  current  is  setting  from  the  country 
toward  the  metropolis,  and  bases  on  this  phe- 
nomenon a  prediction  of  a  speedy  fall  in  the  price- 
level. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  many 
observers  of  recent  business  conditions,  Mr. 
Barker  holds  that  buoyancy  has  already  gone 
from  the  commodity  markets,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement. 
He  says  : 

*  <  Buyers  and  sellers  alike  ^,re  generally  looking 
for  a  reaction  in  prices  in  the  near  future*  rather 
than  a  further  advance.  And  in  this  state  of 
mind  sellers  grow  increasingly  anxious  to  sell, 
enter  into  contracts  for  future  delivery  of  goods 
for  present  prices,  while  the  anxiety  of  buyers  to 
enter  into  such  contracts  and  so  insure  them- 
selves against  loss  from  a  further  rise  in  prices 
departs,  a  disposition  to  keep  clear  of  such  con- 
tracts and  put  off  purchases  taking  the  place  of 
such  anxiety.  And  among  a  certain  class  of 
producers,  obliged  by  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness to  take  orders  for  future  delivery  and  who 
can  only  safeguard  themselves  against  loss  by 
contracting,  at  the  time  of  taking  such  orders, 
for  the  materials  they  will  have  need  of  in  filling 
them,  this  anxiety  has  been  acute.  But  now  it 
has  largely  gone,  and  such  producers  are  rather 
disposed  to  speculate  on  a  fall  in  price  for  the 
materials  they  will  have  need  of  in  filling  orders, 
a  fall  that  they  anticipate." 

With  the  fall  in  interest  rates  in  New  York  has 
come  the  export  of  gold  to  England.  In  Mr. 
Barker's  view  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation on  our  part  that  we  have  this  gold  to 
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spare.  Its  export  at  this  time,  as  Mr.  Barker 
sees  it,  means  simply  the  drawing  away  from  our 
industrial  centers  of  money  that  should  be  kept 
at  those  centers,  that  trade  activity  be  never  at  a 
Standstill. 

THE   aOLD    STAKDARD   ANC    BANK    CURRENCY. 

This  brings  us  to  what  Mr.  Barker  regards  as 
the  real  root  of  all  our  currency  troubles — the 
attempt  to  maintain  a  fluctuating  money  standard. 
It  is  conceded  that  stability  of  prices — i.e.,  sta- 
bility m  value  of  money — can  alone  make  trade 
activity  permanent.  Such  stability,  Mr.  Barker 
contends,  can  never  be  secured  as  long  as  we 
hold  all  oar  money  redeemable  in  gold  ;  for  gold 
itself  fluctuates.  Mr.  Barker  would  have  the 
volume  of  money  regulated  by  the  movement  of 
prices.  Whenever  prices  show  a  tendency  to 
drop  he  would  increase  the  issue  of  money,  de- 
creasing the  issue  when  the  opposing  tendency 
begins  to  show  itself.  At  present  the  banks 
regulate  the  issue  of  credits  which  serve  as  money. 
Mr.  Barker  argues  that  this  system  of  bank  cur- 
rency also  forbids  stability.  So  long  as  we  rely 
on  bank  issues,  he  says,  we  shall  have  succeed- 
ing cycles  of  trade  activity  and  stagnation. 

' '  For  with  the  congestion  of  money  in  the 
financial  centers  that  follows  upon  industrial  de- 
pression wo  will  have  the  banks  expanding  tbeir 
credits,  rearing  a  speculative  fabric,  fostering  a 
speculative  craze,  a  stock -exchange  boom  on 
which  securities  of  various  enterprises,  indus- 
trial and  other,  may  be  floated.  And  then  when 
industrial  revival  comes  and  money  is  drawn 
away  from  the  financial  centers,  the  banks  that 
reared  the  credit  fabric  upon  which  the  stock- 
exchange  boom  rested  will  of  necessity  be  con- 
strained to  call  in  Ipans,  pull  down  that  vei-y 
credit  fabric,  force  liquidation  on  the  stock  ex- 
changes, cause  the  quotations  for  securities  to 
sink  and  interest  rates  to  rise  until  the  banks  in 
the  industrial  centers  that  drew  the  money  away 
from  the  financial  centers  will  be  tempted  to  send 
it  back,  curtailing  tbeir  advances  to  producers 
in  order  to  do  so.  And  so  a  Wall  Street  pinch 
will  be  passed  along  to  the  industrial  centers  ;  so 
will  collapse  in  Wall  Street  be  followed  by  trade 
depression.  And  then  will  interest  rates  fall  in 
New  York,  but  money  will  still  continue  to  flow 
there,  congestion  will  finally  force  down  rates  to 
merely  nonfiinal  figures,  and  then  conditions  will 
be  ripe  for  the  inaugurating  of  another  specula- 
tive boom,  another  cycle  of  inflation  and  de- 
pression, during  which  the  inside  cliques  can 
reap  much  at  the  expense  of  the  multitude." 

In  concluding  his  article  Mr.  Barker  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  while  England's  war  in  South 
Africa  is  causing  the  accumulation  of  money  in 


London,  it  has  at  the  same  time  cut  off,  tempo- 
rarily, one-third  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold, 
just  as  the  inauguration  of  the  gold  standard  in 
India  is  creating  a  new  demand  for  the  yellow 
metal,  which  must  needs  grow  dearer. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "CYRAHO." 

IN  the  March  McClure's  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffott 
publishes  a  study  of  Edmond  Rostand's  per- 
sonality and  methods  of  writing,  based  chiefly  on 
an  interview  with  the  author  of  "Cyrano,"  the  man 
who  at  twenty-seven  woke  up  on  December  29, 
1897,    to   find    himself    famous.      Rostand    has 


a  house  in  Paris  not  three  minutes'  walk 
from  Sarah  Bernhardt's  home.  "  Within,"  says 
Mr.  Moffett,  "are  wide  staircases  and  high  ceil- 
ings, and  the  eye  travels  freely  from  room  to 
room  between  columns  and  draped  arches  and 
wide  glass  doors.  On  tlie  walls  are  tapestries 
and  somber  paintings,  under  foot  soft  rugs 
and  polished  wood,  while  the  spacious  halls  and 
»lxlon  are  furnished  with  pieces  to  delight  a  col- 
lector." Rostand  has  not  only  large  sums  from 
his  play,  but  inherits  much  wealth.  He  has  a 
beautiful  and  talented  wife. 

A    PICTDRB    OF    THK    POET. 

Of  Rostand  himself  Mr.  Moffett  says  :  "I  no- 
ticed that  he  came  into  the  room  walking  stiff 
and  straight,  with  a  certain  dapper  dignity,  and 
that  his  hands  are  extremely  white,  with  rings 
on   the  fingers,  a  flue  sapphire  among  them. 
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Then  I  saw  that  he  was  small  and  slender,  very 
pale,  and  quite  bald  for  a  man  of  twenty  nine  ; 
also  that  he  wore  a  reddish,  bristly  mustache, 
and  the  Legion  of  Honor  ribbon  in  his  coat.*  In 
his  right  eye  was  a  single  staring  glass  that  fixed 
you  rather  coldly  and  added  to  his  general  im- 
passiveness.  You  felt  that  here  was  a  man  to 
keep  his  reserve  until  he  saw  reason  for  leaving 
it,  and  make  sure  a  person  was  worth  talking  to 
before  he  said  much.'*  Mr.  Moffett  explains  that 
some  such  self-withholding  attitude  is  necessary, 
as  the  dramatist  has  been  simply  hounded  by 
Paris  since  his  success. 

Rostand's  maiden  efforts. 

<'I  asked  M.  Rostand  about  his  first  literary 
work,  and  he  went  back  with  pride  to  his  twenti- 
eth year,  when  his  maiden  book  of  poems,  *  Les 
Musardises,'  was  reviewed  in  the  Revue  Bleue 
with  highest  commendation,  hailed,  in  fact,  as 
<  the  most  brilliant  poetic  debut  sinqe  Alfred  de 
Musset  published  his  *<Contes  d'Espagne."  ' 
The  writer  of  this  was  laughed  at  then,  but  he  is 
not  laughed  at  now.  I  asked  Rostand  what 
authors  he  had  admired  most  from  his  youth,  and 
he  answered  without  hesitation  :  Shakespeare, 
Dickens,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Could  he  read 
Dickens  in  English  ?  No,  unfortunately.  Had 
he  been  in  England  ?  Not  to  know  anything 
about  it — only  ten  days  at  a  London  hotel. 
Had  he  traveled  in  other  countries?  No,  he 
had  stayed  at  home. 

* '  I  asked  him  about  sports  and  manly  exer- 
cises. Was  he  at  all  like  Cyrano  in  his  own 
tastes  ?  Was  he  fond  of  fencing  or  sword  prac- 
tice ?  He  was  not — thought  it  too  fatiguing. 
Did  he  go  in  for  horseback  riding?  No,  that 
was  also  too  fatiguing.  Then  his  love  of  excite- 
ment and  stirring  deeds  was  more  of  the  head 
than  of  the  body  ?     Yes,  he  supposed  it  was. 

HOW    CYRANO    WAS    WRITTEN. 

* '  Coming  to  the  chief  purpose  of  my  visit,  I 
was  glad  to  learn  that  the  play  *  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac'  was  a  fruit  of  slow  ripening.  Already 
in  his  student  days  at  Stanislas  College,  Paris, 
and  in  vacations  at  Marseilles  (his  home)  it  had 
been  in  his  mind  to  make  a  play  where  the  hero's 
nobility  of  soul  should  be  offset  by  some  physical 
defect.  And  he  hit  upon  Cyrano  in  the  his- 
tories (a  real  hero  who  had  lived),  caught  at  him, 
in  fact,  as  the  very  type  of  what  he  wanted. 
Then  the  love  theme  grew  accidentally  from  a  real 
happening  one  summer  while  he  was  at  the  sea- 
side. There  was  a  young  fellow,  a  friend  of  the 
Rostands,  deeply  in  love  with  a  very  attractive 
girl.  And  she  was  coy,  while  he  was  rather 
clumsy  in  his  wooing.     So  in  good  nature  and  to 


amuse  himself  Rostand  helped  out  the  unsuc- 
cessful swain  with  hints  and  counsels.  Do  this, 
he  would  say;  talk  to  her  about  that.  Give  her 
certain  flowers.  Speak  of  such  a  poet  and  such 
a  musician.  All  this  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  young  lady's  tastes  and  aptitudes.  And 
presently  Rostand  was  rewarde'd  by  hearing  from 
his  wife  that  the  girl  had  declared  the  young  man 
much  less  of  a  fool  than  she  had  thought  him. 
In  fact,  from  that  moment  things  went  smoothly 
for  these  two,  and  the  affair  began  to  take  liter- 
ary form  in  Rostand's  mind." 


NUMA  DROZ,  THE  SWISS  STATESMAN. 

BY  the  death  of  Numa  Droz,  on  December 
15,  1899,  Switzerland  lost  a  statesman  of 
high  rank  and  a  diplomat  of  more  than  local 
reputation.  M.  Edouard  Tallichet,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Droz,  supplies  in  his  Bibliothiqite  Uni- 
verselle  et  Revue  Suisse  for  January  some  inter- 
esting details  in  the  career  of  the  great  political 
leader. 

Numa  Droz  was  born  in  1844  at  Chaux  de 
Fonds,  in  the  canton  of  Neuch4tel.  By  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  poor  man,  he  was  obliged 
while  yet  a  boy  to  earn  his  own  living.  But  his 
ambitions  began  early.  While  an  apprentice, 
and  afterward  an  artisan  engraver,  young  Droz 
applied  his  spare  hours  to  study,  and  with  such 
success  that  when  he  was  seventeen  he  received 
a  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach  in  primary 
schools.  A  school  was  assigned  to  him  in  the 
mountains  near  the  city  of  Neuchdtel ;  he  taught 
there  for  a  while  and  afterward  in  Neuchdtel  it- 
self. It  would  seem  that  Droz  during  this  pe- 
riod, and  while  still  a  boy,  interested  himself  in 
politics  ;  for  when  hardly  twenty  years  of  age  he 
became  the  editor  of  the  radical  newspaper  Le 
Natiofialj  published  at  Chaux  de  Fonds,  his  na- 
tive place.  During  the  next  seven  years  he  was 
the  editor  of  this  paper  ;  he  never  completely 
severed  his  connection  with  it. 

The  political  advancement  of  Droz  was  rapid. 
By  the  time  he  was  thirty- two  years  of  age  he 
had  risen  through  various  grades  of  public  office 
till  he  had  attained  the  very  high  distinction  of 
a  place  in  the  federal  council.  It  was  here  that 
the  exceptional  talents  of  Droz  had  their  best 
opportunity  for  exercise.  Beginning  public  liffe 
as  a  fiery  radical,  his  views  broadened  and  his 
temperament  softened  as  he  grew  older,  so  that 
he  never  became  a  fanatic.  Then,  too,  he  was 
always  a  student,  both  of  men  and  of  things. 
When,  in  succession,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
departments  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  for- 
eign affairs,  he  had  distinct  and  consistent  views 
which  he  desired  to  bring  into  effect.     In  the 
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mam  hia  views  were  more  liberal  than  those  of 
the  nations  about  him,  but  bringing  into  play 
his  natural  aptitude  for  diplomacy,  he  succeeded 
in  negotiating  advantageous  commercial  treaties 
with  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  And  it  was 
in  diplomacy  that  Droz  attained  his  highest  repu- 
tation. 

A   DIPLOMATIC   TRIUMPH   FOB  LITTLE  SWITZERLAND. 

Europeans  used  to  say  of  the  United  States 
that  the  management  of  her  foreign  affairs  was 
easy,  because  she  had  do  frontier.  But  Switzer- 
land is  nearly  all  frontier.  A  very  little  state 
herself,  she  is  in  territorial  contact  with  four 
powerful  nations.  Her  foreign  aflairs  are  cor- 
respondingly intricate  and  difBcuh.  It  was  the 
great  distinction  of  Numa  DroK  that  in  the  long 
period  during  which  he  directed  the  political  de- 
partment of  the  Swiss  Government — tliat  is,  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs — he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his  own 
country  and  at  tlie  same  time  conciliated  her  ar- 
rogant and  exacting  neighbors.  His  skill  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  dangerous  situation 
caused  by  the  imprisonment  and  expulsion  from 
Switzerland  of  a  German  (^ent  who  had  made 
himself  extremely  objectionable  to  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment. Prince  Bismarck  had  demanded  the 
immediate  release  of  the  accused  from  imprison- 
ment. Switzerland  responded  by  expelling  him 
from  the  country.  Bismarck  demanded  that  the 
decree  of  expulsion  should  be  annulled.  Austria 
and  RubsIk  supported  bis  demand.     It  was  in 


sucb  a  crisis  that  tbe  great  diplomatic  talents  of 
Numa  Droz  found  their  opportunity  and  attracted 
tbe  attention  of  Europe.  Droz  first  addressed 
his  efforts  to  detaching  Austria  and  Russia  from 
their  support  of  Germany.  By  a  full  and  minute 
statement  of  tlie  case  lie  succeeded  in  convincing 
Russia  and  Austria  that  Switzerland  was  in  the 
right  and  that  the  Garman  demand  was  not  well 
founded.  An  interchange  of  several  notes  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Germany  followed.  In 
this  correspondence  Droz,  speaking  for  Switzer- 
land, maintained  undeviating  courtesy  and  dig- 
nity, but  did  not  budge  an  inch  from  the  position 
originally  taken.  At  last  Germany  gave  way 
and  withdrew  her  demand. 

When  tbe  great  powers  decided  to  free  Crete 
from  the  Ottoutan  yoke  tliey  had  to  provide  for 
it  a  government.  Perhaps  they  would  have  giv- 
en the  island  to  Greece  if  the  transfer,  in  the 
circumstances,  would  not  have  been  too  great  an 
affront  to  Turkey.  Then  the  respect  which  Droz 
had  attained  among  European  governments  pro- 
cured for  him  a  peculiar  honor.  A  majority  of 
the  powers  proposed  to  confer  the  government 
of  Crete  on  Numa  Droz.  He  was  sounded,  and 
he  consented  to  accept  it  on  conditions.  But 
Germany  and  Russia  objected,  and  Prince  George 
of  Greece  was  chosen  by  the  powers.  Even 
then  Droz  was  not  passed  by  ;  he  was  asked  to 
be  the  Prince's  prime  minister.  But  to  that 
Droz  was  not  inclined.  He  made  conditions 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  accepted. 

The  period  of  the  controversy  with  Bismarck 
marks  tbe  highest  level  of  the  popularity  of  Droz. 
In  small  states  politics  run  high  and  factional 
disputes  are  bitter.  Questions  of  internal  econ- 
omy— the  insurance  of  workmen,  a  national  bank, 
the  assumption  of  railroads  by  the  state,  and 
others — produced  violent  contentions.  Droz  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  debates  on  these  ques- 
tions, and  drew  upon  himself  intense  personal 
animosity.  He  accepted  the  estrangement  of 
friends  and  of  former  political  associates  with 
outward  calm,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
felt  deeply  the  loss  of  his  influence. 


DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  contrib- 
utes to  tbe  Outlook  (New  York)  some  en- 
tertaining reminiscences  of  Dr.  James  Martineau, 
the  great  London  preacher,  whose  death  at  the 
age  of  ninety-five  was  chronicled  in  last  month's 
Review, 

Dr.  Hale  remembers  Martineau  as  a  "  charm- 
ing talker"  who  "would  tell  a  Scotch  ghost 
story  in  auch  a  way  as  to  make  your  flesh  crawl. " 
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In  it  all  Martineau  showed  *  *  the  courtly  elegance 
of  what  people  call  an  old-fashioned  manner,  the 
cordiality  and  sympathy  and  interest  which  not 
only  made  you  feel  completely  at  ease,  but  made 
you  wish  that  the  evening  might  never  be  done." 

MARTINEAU    AND    GLADSTONE. 

This  is  Dr.  Hale's  analysis  of  Martineau's  pol- 
itics : 

< '  He  was  an  aristocrat  through  and  through. 
That  is  to  say,  though  on  principle  and  theoret- 
ically democratic,  he  sympathized  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  handling  the  outside  of  things, 
and  did  not  care  who  knew  that  he  did.  He 
wrote  to  me  once,  after  a  Liberal  ministry  had 
been  turned  out,  that  of  course  one  was  glad  of 
any  repairs  or  reforms  in  tlie  state,  but  that  his 
feeling  was  rather  tliat  of  a  person  the  tiles  of 
whose  roofs  have  needed  repair ;  he  is  very 
glad  when  the  tiles  are  mended,  and  he  is  glad  to 
be  well  rid  of  the  tiler,  perhaps  for  some  years. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  tiler,  and 
Martineau  was  glad  to  drop  back  to  the  quiet  of 
an  unreforming  government.  Somebody  said 
very  well  of  the  two  men  that  Martineau,  who 
was  Liberal  of  the  Liberals  in  his  theology,  was 
absolutely  conservative  in  his  view  of  English 
politics,  while  Gladstone,  who  was  Liberal  of  the 
Liberals  in  his  politics,  was  absolutely  conserva- 
tive in  his  ecclesiasticism.  This  remark  is  true 
and  worth  a  little  meditation." 

REFORMING    RELIGION    AT    THE    TOP. 

*  <  In  his  earlier  writings  he  describes,  in  an 
almost  prophetic  way,  his  own  subsequent  his- 
tory. He  used  to  provoke  the  men  who  were 
trying  to  introduce  religion  into  the  *  slums,'  as 
our  modern  phrase  has  it,  among  the  poorest, 
wickedest,  and  vilest  people,  by  saying  that  we 
should  never  do  anything  which  came  to  much 
account  among  such  people  until  we  had  reformed 
the  religion  of  those  who  were  to  teach  them, 
and  that  the  business  of  devout  and  careful  think- 
ers now  is  not  so  much  to  go  into  the  slums  as  to 
try  to  improve  the  character  of  the  Christianity 
which  should  be  carried  into  the  slums." 

Frances  Power  Cobbe's  Tribute. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  February  con- 
tains two  articles  on  the  late  Dr.  Martineau,  both 
of  which  are  from  tlie  pens  of  personal  friends. 
The  first  is  by  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  and 
contains  extracts  from  the  doctor's  letters  ;  the 
second,  by  Mr.  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  is  shorter 
and  less  personal,  but  not  less  interesting. 

AS    A    SCHOLAR. 

Dr.  Martineau's  erudition,  says  Miss  Cobbe, 
was  marvelously  deep  and  varied,  yet  it  never 


overweighted   him  as  learning  is  apt  to  swamp 
original  thinking  in  less  capacious  intellects : 

**  It  was  always  subordinate  to  his  wisdom, 
which  was  built  on  it  rather  than  of  it ;  even  as 
the  Olympium  at  Athens  rose  on  its  wide  and 
high -raised  peri  bolus.  He  was  never  (so  far  as 
we,  beneath  him,  could  judge)  carried  away  by 
the  current  of  any  other  man's  mind;  but  his 
knowledge  of  what  others  had  thought  on  the 
subjects  of  his  studies  swelled  the  volume  and 
power  of  his  own  conclusions.  When  we  add  to 
this  learned  wisdom  in  intellectual  matters  the 
remembrance  of  the  calm,  steadfast,  loftily  de- 
voted life,  of  which  to  speak  as  *  blameless  '  is 
to  give  it  only  the  grudging  praise  which  an 
enemy  could  not  refuse,  we  have  summed  up,  so 
it  seems  to  me,  very  nearly  the  ideal  characteris- 
tics of  a  sage  of  these  later  days  ;  a  great  teacher 
and  example  of  '  righteous  living  without  ascet- 
icism '  and  of  piety  without  a  shade  of  supersti- 
tion. " 

AS   A    MAN. 

Miss  Cobbe  bears  a  strong  tribute  to  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's social  qualities — his  delicate  sympathy 
and  his  curious  mixture  of  reticence  and  self- 
revelation,  which  were  continually  shown  in  cor- 
respondence with  his  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. Here  is  a  letter,  to  Miss  Cobbe  which 
illustrates  his  humor  : 

**My  Dear  Miss  Cobbe:  Since  I  became  a 
Highland  farmer  I  have  learned  what  extremely 
erratic  creatures  sheep  are  apt  to  be  !  Only  three 
days  ago  my  whole  lot,  finding  a  gate  open,  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  leave  their  pasture  and  lead 
me  a  pretty  chase  after  them,  till,  without  even 
a  dog's  help,  1  ran  them  down  by  the  roadside 
and  persuaded  them  that  they  might  as  well  stop 
where  they  were.  Can  you  expect  me  to  repeat 
the  pursuit  where  there  is  no  hope  of  bringing 
the  stray  ones  back  and  a  certainty  that  they  will 
put  me  to  shame  with  tlieir  delicious  pasturage  ? 

<' Having,  however,  ceased  to  be  a  shepherd, 
here  in  the  south,  and  become  one  of  the  flock,  I 
should  certainly  be  easily  drawn  to  see  how  my 
companions  fare,  and  put  myself  under  their  lead, 
on  any  common  which  they  frequented,  if  I  were 
not — for  some  cruel  purpose  of  my  masters — 
tethered  by  the  leg  and  frightfully  barked  at 
even  within  my  permitted  circle,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent I  despair  of  all  escape. " 

Martineau  as  a  Teacher. 

Mr.  Wicksteed's  article  is  a  more  serious  study 
of  the  great  preacher's  character  and  ways.  He 
says  : 

*  <  If  a  man  is  made  a  great  teacher  by  the 
power  of  arousing  the  intellectual  enthusiasm 
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and  firing  the  spiritual  imagination  of  his  hear- 
ers, by  making  them  feel  the  greatness  of  the 
subject,  by  penetrating  them  with  the  sense  of 
tlie  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  beauty  of  truth, 
and  inspiring  them  with  the  conviction  that  they 
are  not  only  seeking,  but  finding,  then,  as  judged 
by  his  effect  on  most  (though  not  on  all)  of  us, 
Martineau  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  great- 
est of  teachers.  And  if  in  his  lectures  he  made 
no  direct  appeal  to  us,  it  was  not  that  his  mind 
was  unsympathetic ;  on  the  contrary,  1  have 
never  known  a  mature  mind  that  retained  so  ex- 
quisite a  power  of  insight  and  sympathy  with 
young  and  crude  scruples  and  difficulties  as  was 
his.  Any  of  us  who  so  far  overcame  our  sense 
of  the  distance  between  us  as  to  venture  to  ap- 
peal to  him  in  any  personal  difficulty  of  intel- 
lectual apprehension,  in  any  spiritual  or  moral 
perplexity,  or  any  scruple  concerning  ojir  own 
conduct  in  life,  invariably  found  in  him  a  swift- 
ness of  comprehension,  a  tenderness  of  appreci- 
ative sympathy,  and,  above  all,  a  true  reverence 
for  our  spiritual  and  moral  personality  which 
made  his  counsel  or  admonition  a  development  of 
our  own  characters  along  clearer  or  healthier 
lines,  rather  than  an  imposition  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality upon  us." 


LONGEVITY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  February  Forum  Mr.  "William  R.  Thay- 
er give^  interesting  statistics  of  the  duration 
of  life  among  certain  groups  of  nineteenth -cen- 
tury brain- workers. 

Mr.  Thayer  believes  that  longevity,  a  charac- 
teristic which  has  become  too  common  to  attract 
much  attention,  distinguishes  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury from  all  the  preceding  centuries.     He  says  : 

*  <  During  the  past  one  hundred  years  the  length 
of  life  of  the  average  man  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  has  in- 
creased from  a  little  over  30  to  about  40  years. 
A  multitude  of  causes,  mostly  physical,  have 
contributed  to  this  result.  Foremost  among 
these  should  be  placed  (1)  whatever  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  sanitation  ;  (2) 
improved  methods  in  medicine ;  and  (3)  the 
more  regular  habits  of  living  which  are  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  industrial  life  on  a  large  scale. 
These  are  some  of  the  evident  means  by  which 
life  has  been  lengthened.  Inventions,  which 
have  made  production  cheap  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  all  products  both  cheap  and  easy,  have 
had  an  influence  too  great  to  be  computed.  And 
no  doubt  much  has  been  due  to  a  general  im- 
provement in  methods  of  government ;  although, 
in  the  main,  there  has  been  much  less  progress 
in  practical  government  than  is  commonly  sup- 


posed. No  great  railroad  company  or  banking 
house  or  manufacturing  corporation  could  pros- 
per if  its  officers  and  employees  were  chosen  and 
kept  in  office  according  to  the  system  by  which 
political  offices,  almost  everywhere,  are  filled. 
<  None  but  experts  wanted '  is  the  sign  written 
over  the  entrance  to  every  profession,  trade,  and 
occupation — except  government. 

*  <  But  whatever  governments  have  done  or  left 
undone,  the  fact  to  be  insisted  on  here  is  that  the 
average  man  to-day  lives  almost  ten  years  longer 
than  his  grandfather  lived.  Indisputably,  there- 
fore, the  year  1900  finds  conditions  more  condu- 
cive to  longevity  than  existed  a  century  ago. 
This  is  true  beyond  question  for  the  masses,  who 
feel  immediately  the  effects  of  plenty,  hunger, 
and  cold — the  great  physical  dispensers  of  life 
and  death. 

ARE   WE    DYING   AT   THE   TOP? 

<<  But  improvement  in  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  masses  need  not 
imply  a  similar  improvement  in  the  more  favored 
minority,  in  those  who — to  make  a  distinction 
which  is  sufficiently  exact  for  our  purposes — work 
with  their  heads  instead  of  with  their  hands. 
And,  indeed,  the  impression  has  long  been  cur- 
rent that  modern  life  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  destructive  to  precisely  this  class.  Ever 
since  the  wheels  of  civilization  began  to  turn 
more  swiftly,  ever  since  the  introduction  of  steam 
power,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  cry  out  against 
the  acceleration  of  speed.  <  We  live  too  fast ;  * 
*  the  tension  is  too  great  ; '  <  men  are  soon  worn 
out  or  broken  down  ;  '  '  the  pace  that  kills  * — 
these  and  similar  phrases,  commonly  accepted 
without  question,  indicate  the  prevalent  belief 
that  our  era,  in  spite  of  its  positive  gains  for 
some  classes,  does  not  conduce  to  longevity 
among  brain  -  workers. " 

It  is  with  a  view  to  determining  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  assertion  that  modern  conditions 
are  really  destroying  society  at  the  top  that  Mr, 
Thayer  applies  the  longevity  test.  He  reasons 
thus : 

*<  A  genius  who  dies  at  forty  may  well  be 
worth  to  the  world  more  than  a  thousand  sexa- 
genarian men  of  talent,  so  that  mere  number  of 
years  in  individual  cases  may  count  for  little  ; 
but  no  community  nor  considerable  class  of  men 
lives  to  old  age  under  permanently  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  wages  of  sin — and  with  sin  we 
must  include  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  living — is 
death.  The  test  of  longevity,  therefore,  will 
allow  us  to  make  some  precise  deductions  con- 
cerning modem  conditions,  just  as  the  annual 
death-rate  tells  us  something  definite  about  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  cities." 
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While  Mr.  Thayer's  lists  do  not  pretend  to 
comprise  the  names  of  all  the  eminent  persons  in 
any  group,  they  do  aim  at  giving  a  suflBciently 
large  number  of  representative  names  to  furnish 
the  data  sought.  Of  persons  born  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  only  those  are  cited  who  lived 
more  than  half  their  lives  after  1800.  A  few 
living  celebrities,  whose  age  already  exceeds  that 
of  their  group,  are  included. 

A  general  summary  of  the  data  recorded  by 
Mr.  Thayer  shows  that  the  average  duration  of 
life  in  these  groups  has  been  about  68  years  and 
8  months,  viz  : 

SUMMARY. 

Average. 

46  poets 66 

89  painters  and  sculptors 66 

30  musicians 62 

26  novelists 63 

40  men  of  letters 67 

22  religious 66 

85  women 69 

18  philosophers 65 

88  historians 73 

58  scientists  and  inventors 72 

14  agitators 69 

48  commanders 71 

112  statesmen 71 

Average,  68  years,  8  months. 

*'  Here,  then,  we  have  not  a  theory  nor  a  pop- 
^iilar  fallacy,  but  certain  definite  information  con- 
cerning nearly  530  of  the  prominent  men  and 
women  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  assump- 
tion has  been  that  modern  conditions  are  de- 
structive to  the  vitaUty  of  just  this  upper  class 
of  brain- workers.  Ihe  fact  is  that  these  persons 
lived  on  an  average  68  years  and  8  months — 
that  is,  nearly  thirty  years  longer  than  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole.  Were  we  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  names  the  result  would  not  be  very  dif- 
ferent. 

*  *  It  may  be  urged  that  a  considerable  minority 
of  these  persons  grew  up  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  died  before  the  distinctive  conditions  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  full  play.  This  is 
true  ;  but  on  analysis  we  find  that  most  of  the 
long-lived  belong  to  those  whose  career  fell 
wholly  within  the  nineteenth  century.  Roughly 
speaking,  1820  may  be  set  down  as  the  year 
when  the  general  adoption  of  steam  power  revo- 
lutionized methods  of  manufacturing  and  of 
travel  by  water  ;  as  early  as  1840  railroads  were 
beginning  to  affect  the  distribution  of  population 
and  of  commercial  products  ;  by  1860  the  electric 
telegraph  had  come  into  general  use  ;  and  since 
1860  one  invention  after  another  has  helped  to 
quicken  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  society  moves. 


Accordingly  we  can  say  that  the  distinctive  con- 
ditions of  the  century  have  been  in  full  swing 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  that  if  injurious  their 
effects  would  be  seen  on  the  men  who  reached 
their  prime  about  1850  or  subsequently. 

OCTOGENARIANS    OF    THE    CENTURY. 

*<  Our  examination  has  shown  that  these  men 
have  suffered  no  curtailment  of  life.  Look  at 
the  list,  and  particularly  at  those  who  have  lived 
eighty  years  or  longer  :  Martineau,  Bollinger,  Leo 
XIII.,  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Tennyson,  New- 
man, Kossuth,  Schoelcher,  Queen  Victoria,  Mrs, 
J.  W.  Howe,  Malmesbury,  Lowe,  Selborne, 
Shaftesbury,  J.  E.  Johnston,  Moltke,  Gorgei, 
Cialdini,  Macmahon,  Canrobert,  Trochu,  Bes- 
semer, Ericsson,  Ritter,  Owen,  H.  Rawlinson, 
Bunsen,  Kinglake,  Merivale,  Bancroft,  G.  Raw- 
linson, .  Ranke,  Mommsen,  Carlyle,  Curtius, 
Mamiani,  Gilbert,  Manning,  Littr^,  Verdi, 
Thomas,  Hamlin,  Jefferson  Davis,  William  I. 
Simon,  B.  St.  Hilaire,  Gortschakoff,  Broglie, 
Crispi,  Cr^mieux,  Maria  Mitchell,  Henry  Tay- 
lor, De  Lesseps,  Morse,  Henry,  Hal^vy,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Spencer, 
Ruskin,  Hugo,  Watts,  Pusey,  Duruy. 

'*  These  65  men  and  women  not  only  lived 
long,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  also  worked  long  and 
hard.  Conditions  under  which  the  greatest  work- 
ers in"  the  world  live  to  be  octogenarians  or  older 
certainly  cannot  be  permanently  deleterious.  It 
may  be  that  after  another  hundred  years  these 
modern  conditions  will  have  proved  injurious  and 
will  have  undermined  the  vitality  of  our  grand- 
children. My  business,  however,  is  not  to 
prophesy,  but  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  it  exists 
to-day.  That  truth,  so  far  as  our  lists  reveal  it, 
is  that  civilized  society  is  not  withering  at  the 
top.  Incidentally  we  perceive  that  the  posses- 
sion of  genius,  or  even  of  any  excellence  in  a 
marked  degree,  carries  with  it  the  presumption 
of  unusual  vitality.  Great  men  may  die  young, 
but  in  general  greatness  presupposes  a  strong 
hold  on  life.  By  the  latter  I  do  not  mean  mere 
muscular  strength.  Indeed,  many  of  these  pa- 
triarchs were  physically  frail.  But  I  mean 
strength  of  will,  of  intellect,  and  of  character, 
which  have  far  more  influence  than  we  com- 
monly imagine  in  prolonging  life.  Whoever 
doubts  this  should  examine  whether  the  longev- 
ity of  any  530  athletes  of  whom  there  is  a  record 
approaches  an  average  of  68  years." 

So  far  as  the  lives  of  our  most  eminent  men 
and  women  are  concerned,  the  charge  of  degen- 
eration leveled  at  our  century  by  certain  scientific 
men  seems  to  lack  foundation. 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  Century  there  is  a  very  readable  article 
by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  of  the  Belgian  antarctic 
expedition,  on  "  The  Giant  Indians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego." 
There  are  many  tribes  of  the  Indians  about  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Dr.  Cook  describes  the  Onas,  who  have 
thus  far  evaded  all  efforts  at  civilization  and  have  to  the 
present  time,  and  with  good  reason,  mistrusted  white 
men.  The  most  of  these  utter  savages  are  on  the  main 
island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  Onas  have  never  been 
united  in  a  common  interest  nor  have  they  ever  been  led 
by  one  great  chief.  They  are  divided  into  small  clans, 
under  leaders  with  limited  powers,  and  these  chiefs  have 
waged  constant  warfare  among  themselves.  Now  they 
have  a  new  enemy  in  the  white  sheep  farmers  and  gold 
diggers  that  have  invaded  their  island.  The  giant  In- 
dians make  periodical  raids  on  sheep  herds,  and  not  even 
the  presence  of  Winchester  rifles,  as  against  their  primi- 
tive bows  and  arrows,  can  hold  them  in  check.  The 
Onas  are  giants.  Their  average  height  is  about  six  feet, 
while  some  are  six  feet  six  inches  in  height.  There  are 
only  about  1,600  of  them  altogether,  divided  into  sixteen 
tribes.  The  women  are  not  so  tall,  but  are  more  corpu- 
lent. Dr.  Cook  says  there  is  no  race  in  the  world  with  a 
more  perfect  physical  development  than  the  Ona  men. 
They  live  entirely  by  hunting  and  have  no  houses  nor 
even  tents,  a  mere  shelter  of  skins  and  brush  serving  to 
give  them  what  little  immunity  they  need  from  rains 
and  storms. 

RUSSIA'S  ASIATIC   RAILROAD  AMBITIONS. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford  writes  on  "  The  Warfare  of 
Railways  in  Asia,'*  and  tells  of  the  Russian  foresight 
which  has  seized  Siberia  and  Trans-Caspia  and  planted 
a  great  railroad  system  there,  from  which  branch  lines 
are  about  to  radiate.  One  of  these  branch  lines  is  aim- 
ing for  Constantinople,  the  next  almost  touches  Tehe- 
ran, the  middle  one  is  in  central  Asia,  has  touched 
Herat,  and  will  soon  reach  Kandahar.  The  fourth, 
starting  from  Samarkand,  has  already  reached  the 
border  of  China  and  aims  at  Pekin,  and  a  fifth  has 
already  advanced  to  the  capital  of  China.  Mr.  Ford 
gives  an  account  of  the  railroad  interests  of  the  other 
nine  nations  in  Asia.  The  very  greatest  thorn  in  Rus- 
sia's side  is  Japan's  only  railroad  concession  on  the 
whole  continent,  that  in  Korea,  from  Fusan  to  Seoul. 
This  promises  to  be  the  cause  of  what  Mr.  Ford  calls 
the  evidently  inevitable  conflict  over  Asiatic  railroad 
concessions,  and  may  compel  Russia  to  winter  her  Pa- 
ciflc  squadron  in  Nagasaki  harbor.  Japan,  feeling  sure 
of  the  backing  of  England  and  China,  wishes  to  bring 
matters  to  a  trial  of  conclusions  before  the  completion 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  which  will  forever  settle 
the  doom  of  Korea  as  an  independent  nation;  but  Russia 
has  given  England  assurances  which,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  Great  Britain  accepts  as  if  she  really  believed 
them  to  be  in  earnest. 

ANIMALS  ABOUT  TO  BECOME  EXTINCT. 

In  an  excellent  first  article  of  a  series  entitled  "The 
National  Zoo  at  Washington,"  in  which  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson  makes  a  study  of  its  animals  in  relation  to 
their  national  environment,  he  makes  a  plea  for  the 


preservation  of  some  specimens  of  the  great  Alaskan 
bear,  the  largest  and  most  wonderful  of  its  race.  He 
says  that  in  one  year,  or  at  most  in  two  years,  unless 
Congress  is  willing  to  vote  the  price  or  half  the  price  of 
a  single  big  gun  to  it,  the  world  will  lose  this  animal, 
in  the  same  way  that  it  has  lost  the  great  auk,  the 
Labrador  duck,  and  the  West  India  seal.  There  are 
other  American  species,  too,  which  are  bound  to  become 
absolutely  extinct  unless  the  National  Zoo  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  study  of  natural  history.  Mr.  Thompson 
mentions  the  bighorn  sheep,  the  coast  blacktail,  the 
mule-deer,  the  moose,  and  the  mountain  goat,  as  well 
as  the  grizzly  bear. 

HAJRPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  Harper^a  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  discusses 
*'  The  Problem  of  Asia."  Russia  he  calls  the  lar- 
gest single  element  in  forming  the  future  of  Asia.  This 
happens  because  *^only  parts  of  the  Russian  territory, 
and  those,  even  in  the  aggregate,  small  and  uninfluen- 
tial  comparatively  to  the  whole,  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
maritime  commerce.  It  is  therefore  the  interest  of 
Russia  not  merely  to  reach  the  sea  at  more  points  and 
more  independently,  but  to  acquire,  by  possession  or  by 
control,  the  usufruct  of  other  and  extensive  maritime 
regions,  the  returns  from  which  shall  redound  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  entire  empire."  Captain 
Mahan  thinks  that  it  is  a  wrong  attitude  for  outside 
states  to  take,  when  they  offer  only  opposition  and  hos- 
tility toward  Russia  in  the  face  of  these  conditions.  ^ 
He  thinks  that  states  that  have  a  requisite  seaboard 
and  well-rounded  physical  conditions  owe  at  the  least 
candor,  if  not  sympathy,  to  Russia  in  her  situation. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  readjustment  of  the  Asiatic  organ- 
isms other  nations  have  the  duty  to  see  that  the  proper 
equilibrium  is  attained.  He  hopes  that  we  may  avoid  a 
struggle  in  the  dismembering  of  Asia  and  rely  on  *Hhe 
artificial  methods  of  counsel  and  agreement,"  which 
seem  somewhat  more  suitable  to  the  present  day. 

AT  HOME  WITH  THE  BOERS. 

In  his  article  on  "Pretoria  Before  the  War"  Mr. 
Howard  C.  Hillegas  protests  against  many  misrepre- 
sentations of  Boer  character  and  life.  He  bears  witness 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  Boer  household,  and  he  says 
that  the  typical  young  Boer  is  an  educated  man,  often 
from  the  European  universities,  where  his  father  has 
been  able  to  send  him  because  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
on  his  farm.  The  yoimger  Boers  were  anxious  for 
modem  civilization,  while  the  older  men  lived  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  examples  recorded  in  the  Bible  and 
believed  the  slightest  deviation  from  obedience  to  those 
precepts  was  sinful.  In  Pretoria  Mr.  Hillegas  said  that 
one  could  always  meet  oily  tongued,  faultlessly  attired 
concession  seekers  and  lobbyists,  sent  by  the  mining  in- 
terests at  Johannesburg  to  bribe  or  kidnap  a  Raad 
member  if  the  uncertainty  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  war- 
ranted it.  With  them  were  many  English  journalists, 
and  Mr.  Hillegas  wonders  that  the  Boers  allowed  these 
correspondents  to  remain,  as  they  were  avowedly  in 
Pretoria  to  note  the  shortcomings  of  the  government 
and  prepare  Britisli  public  opinion  for  the  interference 
which  later  led  to  the  war.    It  was  all  the  mat%  aatoii- 
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ishing  that  President  Krtiger  should  have  tolerated 
these  correspondents  when  he  knew  that  the  men  who 
own  mines  at  Johannesburg  also  had  controlling  inter- 
ests in  several  of  the  London  journals. 

GERMANY'S  CHINESE  COLONY. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  under  the  title  **Germany*8 
First  Colony  in  China,"  describes  Kiao-Chau.  The 
Germans  had  not  fortified  Kiao-Chau,  but  had  mounted 
a  tew  field  guns  to  protect  against  Chinese  raids.  The 
town  is  being  Germanized  rapidly,  the  names  of  the 
streets  being  all  after  the  manner  of  Berlin.  All  the 
Chinese  knew  a  little  German,  according  to  one  of  the 
officials,  but  Mr.  Bigelow  did  not  find  any  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  language  of  the  Kaiser.  Mr.  Bigelow 
does  not  think  that  the  Germans  have  done  much  in 
the  way  of  civilizing  the  Chinese  about  Kiao-Chau  as  yet. 
He  cites  the  instance  of  an  American  railroad  syndicate 
to  show  that  the  Germans  have  their  eyes  open  for  an 
extension  of  their  colonial  rights.  This  syndicate,  in  con- 
junction with  English  capitalists,  had  been  negotiating 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between  Pekin  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse  River.  The  matter  was  all 
arranged  and  the  money  had  been  raised,  according  to 
a  cable  to  England,  on  August  25,  1698.  Four  days  aft- 
erward, however,  the  German  minister  in  Pekin  told 
the  English  Government  that  this  railroad  should  not 
be  built,  because  it  crossed  territory  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  Kiao-Chau  which  the  Germans  chose  to  re- 
gard as  being  within  their  sphere  of  influence. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  Scribnefs  opens  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Whig- 
ham's  account  of  "  The  Fighting  with  Methuen's 
Division"  in  the  actions  at  Belmont,  Gras  Pan,  and 
Modder  River.  Mr.  Whigham  writes  from  the  very 
strongest  pro-British  point  of  view.  It  is  "our  army," 
"our  advance,"  etc.;  but  he  takes  occasion  to  deny 
most  explicitly  that  the  Boers  were  treacherous, 
judged  by  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare.  As  for  the 
report  that  the  wounded  Boers  continued  to  fight  and 
shoot  down  their  enemies,  he  says  very  sensibly  that 
a  wounded  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  go  on  fight- 
ing if  he  wants  to  risk  being  shot  himself.  He  says 
that  none  of  the  wounded  Boers  were  even  fired  at  after 
assistance  had  been  offered.  He  tells  of  a  significant 
incident  in  the  capture  of  two  wealthy  men  of  Johannes- 
burg of  German  extraction,  who  were  out  of  the  Trans- 
vaal when  war  became  imminent  and  went  back  vol- 
untarily to  fight  for  their  country.  They  were  friendly 
with  the  Englishmen  in  Johannesburg,  were  well  edu- 
cated as  well  as  wealthy,  and  were  more  English  in 
their  ideas  and  customs  than  anything  else.  London 
was  their  city  outside  of  South  Africa,  yet  they  volun- 
tarily came  back  to  the  Transvaal  and  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Boers,  "  not,  be  it  remembered,  from  purely 
patriotic  motives,  because  neither  of  them  is  a  Boer, 
but  apparently  because  they  had  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess for  the  Boer  cause." 

THE  EXPANDING  CABLE  SYSTEMS. 

In  "The  Point  of  View"  a  paragraph  calls  attention 
to  the  immense  advance  in  cable  facilities  which  impe- 
rial duties  will  necessitate.  The  writer  thinks  that  it 
is  but  a  short  time  when  every  English,  German,  and 
French  colony  will  have  its  cable  commonlcationB  direct 
to  London,  Berltn«  and  Paris.    In  Waahington  we  are 


discussing  an  imperial  cable  system  to  the  new  posses- 
sions in  the  Philippines,  and,  indeed,  when  one  considers 
how  vastly  necessary  cable  communications  are  in  the 
huge  trading  associations  called  empires,  one  may  won- 
der why  the  telegraph  system  of  the  globe  has  not  been 
more  nearly  perfected  before  this. 

A  RENAISSANCE  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Pentecost,  Jr.,  writes  on  "The  Renaissance 
of  Landscape  Architecture."  He  writes  in  sympathy 
with  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  old  formal  style  gar- 
dening, and  he  makes  an  interesting  plan  based  on 
Bacon's  essay  of  gardening. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  McClure'8  are  a  sketch  of  Edmond 
Rostand,  the  author  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
written  by  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Wellman's  account  of  the  disaster  to  the  arctic  expedi- 
tion of  1898-99,  which  we  have  reviewed  in  another 
department. 

A  RAILROAD  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

Mr.  Cy  Warman  tells  about  "Building  a  Railroad 
Into  the  Klondike,"  and  gives  the  story  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  over  the  new  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Line.  By  this  line  one  travels  from  San  Francisco  1,750 
miles  or  from  Seattle  1,080  miles  by  steamer  to  Skag- 
way,  and  then  takes  the  railroad  by  way  of  Lake  Ben- 
nett, White  Horse  Rapids,  and  the  Lewis  River  to  Fort 
Selkirk  on  the  Yukon.  A  small  piece  of  the  railroad 
from  Skagway  to  Lake  Bennett  is  now  completed,  as 
much  more  is  promised  to  be  completed  about  June, 
1900,  and  the  larger  portion,  from  White  Horse  Rapids 
to  Fort  Selkirk,  has  been  surveyed.  Mr.  Warman  tells 
us  that  the  pessimistic  reports  of  the  "busting"  of  the 
Klondike  boom  and  the  deadness  of  Dawson  are  not 
borne  out  by  his  experience,  although  men  have  been 
saying  these  things  for  months.  In  August,  1899,  he 
found  Skagway  full  of  people,  busy,  happy,  and  hope- 
ful. Mr.  Warman  thinks  that  next  summer  a  man  who 
figures  his  connections  carefully  will  be  able  to  get 
from  Chicago  to  Dawson  City  in  less  than  nine  days, 
allowing,  as  Mr.  Warman  picturesquely  puts  it,  "  from 
Chicago  to  Seattle,  three  sleeps ;  Seattle  to  Skagway, 
three  sleeps ;  Skagway  to  White  Horse,  half  a  day ; 
White  Horse  to  Dawson,  two  sleeps ;  total,  eight  and  a 
half  days." 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "DESTROYER." 

Capt.  Joshua  Slocum,  whose  account  of  his  voyage 
around  the  world  we  have  been  reading  in  the  Century, 
describes  in  this  number  of  McClure'8  "The  Voyage  of 
the  *  Destroyer '  from  New  York  to  Brazil."  The  De- 
stroyer was  a  ship  fitted  out  by  a  Yankee  trader  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Peixoto,  president  of  Brazil,  to  enable  him 
to  scare  the  rebellious  navy  into  submission.  This  ship 
was  a  formidable  craft,  invented  by  Ericsson,  of  about 
180  tons  register.  She  carried  a  brass  cannon  43  feet 
long,  built  securely  in  the  bows  eight  feet  below  the 
water-line.  This  gun,  with  a  charge  of  50  pounds  of 
powder,  fired  a  projectile  35  feet  long  and  carrying  350 
pounds  of  compressed  gun-cotton,  which  by  contact 
would  explode  and  destroy  anything  afloat.  Captain 
Slocum  gives  a  dramatic  account  of  the  dangerous  voy- 
age to  Bahia,  Brazil,  on  this  strange  craft.  The  De 
s^oyer  never  destroyed  anything  except  heraeU,  being 
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smashed  on  a  rock  as  soon  as  they  got  into  port,  but  the 
rebel  fleet  did  not  know  of  it  and  surrendered  on  the 
news  of  her  arrival. 

The  March  McClurc's  continues  "The  Life  oi  the 
Master,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  in  Part  III.,  which 
includes  the  calling  of  the  disciples  and  the  beginning 
of  Jesus'  ministry.  In  each  number  there  are  several 
colored  pictures  which  remind  one  much  of  the  Tissot 
paintings.  

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

MR.  WILLIAM  MARSH  writes  in  the  March 
Cosmopolitan  on  wolves  that  are  respectable, 
and  supports  his  contention  that  the  wolf  may  be  do- 
mesticat4?d  by  some  extraordinary  pictures  of  gray 
wolves  which  have  been  tamed  and  domesticated  on 
the  ranch  of  a  Mr.  Bothwell  in  Wyoming.  The  illus- 
trations show  girls  and  young  men  frolicking  with  the 
gray  beasts  as  one  would  with  a  very  tractable  dog. 

CALIFORNIA'S  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

In  describing  "The  World's  Largest  Truck  Gardens" 
Mr.  John  E.  Bennett  tells  how  Calif  or  uia  has  come  to 
devote  vast  areas  to  a  single  product  because  of  the  use 
of  machinery  and  the  inability  of  one  sort  of  machine  to 
work  another  crop  than  that  for  which  it  was  designed. 
He  tells  us  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  California 
can  compete,  even  with  cut  flowers,  with  the  hot-house 
flowers  of  the  P^ast,  and  that  the  flower  farms  of  that 
State  are  destined  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  coast's 
material  assets.  The  flowers  are  grown  in  the  open  air» 
of  course,  and  are  much  superior  in  strength,  beaut y, 
and  durability  to  the  hot-house  product. 

SERVANT  GIRLS'  UNIONS. 

In  her  prize  essay  on  "  The  Servant  Question  "  Mrs. 
Flora  McDonald  Thompson  has  the  temerity  to  advise 
servant  girls'  unions,  to  be  met  with  associations  of 
housewives.  Her  ground  for  such  an  awful  suggestion 
id  that  "the  only  possible  form  in  which  scattered  op- 
posing forces  may  accomplish  anything  but  alternating 
oppression  and  rebellion  "  is  organization. 

THURLOW  WEED  AS  EDITOR  AND  POLITICIAN. 

In  a  new  series  of  articles  on  "  Great  Editors  of  Amer^ 
ica  "  Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory  Smith  gives  a 
sketch  of  Thurlow  Weed,  whom  he  calls  the  most  con- 
spicuous editor  of  his  State— until  the  rise  of  metropol- 
itan journalism — and  the  acknowledged  dictator  of  his 
political  party  for  twenty  years.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  the  most  adroit  and  consummate  politician,  per- 
haps, that  the  country  has  ever  known.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  man  in  all  our  history  has  so  completely 
and  successfully  blended  the  attributes  of  the  political 
oracle  and  the  political  manager. 


MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  Munsey^s  Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett  de- 
scribes, under  the  title  "The  World's  Greatest 
Canal,"  the  "Soo,"  the  water  gateway  of  the  North- 
west^  and  its  huge  volume  of  commerce,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  tonnage  that  traverses  the  Suez  Canal  or  that 
enters  the  port  of  New  York.  The  aggregate  tonnage 
of  the  lake  craft,  indeed,  exceeds  the  entire  fleet  on  our 
Atlantic,  Paciflc,  and  Gulf  coasts.  The  huge  canal  Mr. 
Fawcett  describes  locks  through  vessels  carrying  car- 
goes of  8,000  tons.    The  "  Soo "  has  two  magnificent 


locks,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
which  are  operated  free  of  cost  so  far  as  the  vessels  are 
concerned.  Through  the  larger  four  steamers  can  lock 
simultaneously.  This  one  cost  the  Government  $5,000,- 
000.  It  is  more  than  800  feet  in  length  and  100  feet 
wide.  Lake  commerce,  though  it  has  reached  such 
magnitude,  is  still  in  a  period  of  transition.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  interests  in 
the  lake  regions  have  produced  new  types  of  transpor- 
tation units.  The  vessels  are  increasing  in  size  very 
rapidly,  and  one  has  the  spectacle  on  the  lakes  of  a 
steamer  quite  the  equal  in  size  of  the  average  trans- At- 
lantic liner  of  a  few  years  ago  towing  behind  it  one  or 
two  immense  barges.  Thus  one  engine  hauls  down  the 
lakes  at  a  speed  of  about  eleven  miles  an  hour  enough 
iron  ore  to  fill  about  thirty  ordinary  freight  trains. 

AMERICANS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Allen  Sangree,  a  New  York  journalist  who  has 
been  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  consul-general 
in  Cape  Town  and  made  many  official  journeys  through 
South  Africa,  tells  of  "Americans  in  South  Africa." 
He  speaks  of  great  and  increasingly  important  Amer- 
ican interests  in  the  Transvaal  region,  and  he  makes  it 
out  that  the  American  element  in  the  local  population 
is  an  energetic  and  picturesque  factor.  Mr.  Sangree 
says  that  formerly  there  was  a  reaction  against  the 
purchase  of  American  goods,  machinery,  etc.,  in  Africa, 
as  it  was  said  that  the  Yankee  wares  were  pretty,  but 
would  not  wear.  This  cry  is  heard  no  more,  how- 
ever, and  the  colonial  Englishman  is  a  good  customer 
of  our  manufactures.  Many  kinds  of  w^ares  and  ma- 
chinery are  being  rapidly  introduced  from  this  country 
— agricultural  implements,  carpenters'  tools,  screws, 
door  trimmings,  wire  fencing,  corrugated  sheet  iron,  ' 
office  furniture,  safes,  canned  meats,  fruits,  and  even 
eggs.  Indeed,  Mr.  Sangree  says  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  jewelry  and  clothing,  almost  any  American 
product  can  be  sold  profitably  in  South  Africa. 

THE  WAR  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 

Dr.  John  H.  Girdner,  in  his  article  on  "The  War 
Against  Consumption,"  tells  of  the  discoveries  that  have 
shown  tuberculosis  to  be  a  preventable  disease,  with 
precautions  by  which  it  might  be  avoided,  and  what  has 
actually  been  done  in  this  and  other  countries  toward 
stamping  out  the  most  fatal  scourge  of  humanity.  Of 
the  actual  re.sults  of  the  work  of  education  and  of  the 
examination  of  infected  cattle  is  shown  the  table  of 
death-rates  from  tuberculosis  diseases  in  New  York  City 
for  the  twelve  years  prior  to  1898.  There  is  almost  a 
continuous  decrease  from  442  deaths  in  1886  to  285  in 
18d7.  In  England  and  Wales  the  death-rate  has  been 
reduced  from  more  than  88  per  10,000  in  1888  to  about  13 
in  10,000  at  the  present  time. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  March  Ladies'  Home  Journal  the  editor  com- 
ments on  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  women  going  into 
business  occupations  other  than  dressmaking,  teaching, 
and  domestic  pursuits.  The  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment towanl  business  pursuits  for  women  began  abo\it 
1870,  and  by  1890  there  were  nearly  4,000,000  women  en- 
gaged in  gainful  pursuits  of  all  kinds,  and  since  1890 
there  has  been  a  still  further  large  increase.  But  Mr. 
Bok  thinks  there  is  a  change  of  sentiment,  and  that 
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while  a  n amber  of  business  positions  for  which  women 
are  especially  fitted  will  still  be  held  by  them,  and 
creditably,  still  the  day  of  woman's  promiscuously 
going  into  business  is  over,  the  weeding  process  having 
begun.  Mr.  Bok  thinks  this  is  a  good  thing,  and  answers 
the  question  as  to  what  will  become  of  all  the  women 
who  would  otherwise  have  gone  in  business  by  saying 
that  they  will  go  back  to  the  home  as  domestic  helpers. 

MR.  BEECH ER'S  STIMULANTS. 

The  article  on  "The  Anecdotal  Side  of  Great  Men"  is 
concerned  this  month  with  Mr.  Beecher.  A  paragraph 
in  it  says  that  Mr.  Beecher's  imagination  seemed  to  be 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  certain  influences  and  that  he 
was  very  notably  affected  by  tea  and  coffee.  A  cup  of 
strong  tea  produced  a  most  depressing  effect  on  his 
whole  being,  making  him  see  things  on  their  dark  side, 
and  coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  made  everything  look 
bright  and  rosy. 

THE  GREENROOM  OBSOLETE. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Theater  and  Its  Peo- 
ple **  Mr.  Franklin  Fyles  takes  us  into  the  dressing-room 
of  the  actress  with  becoming  mwlesty.  He  tell  us  the 
theatrical  greenroom  of  history  and  tradition,  for  the 
common  use  of  the  players,  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  dressing-rooms  are  still  miserable  little  coops 
in  the  poorer  theaters,  but  the  new  theaters,  while  they 
may  have  the  quarters  small,  give  clean  rooms,  ade- 
quately furnished,  and  even  include  bath-rooms  among 
the  luxuries.  Mr.  Fyles,  in  discreetly  unveiling  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  make-up,  assures  us  that  no  gen- 
uine complexion  is  ever  seen  on  the  stage.  The  glare  of 
artificial  light,  no  matter  what  the  brilliancy  of  the 
complexion,  would  make  almost  any  face  seem  ghastly 
white  or  unpleasantly  sallow. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  MArch  Atlantic  Monthly  ex-Secretary  Richard 
Olney  opens  the  number  with  an  article  on  our 
growing  foreign  relations,  which  we  have  quoted  from 
in  another  department,  and  we  have  also  reviewed  in 
the  same  department  Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson's  arti- 
cle on  "  The  Political  Horizon."  Mr.  Everett  P.Wheeler, 
writing  on  "The  Unoflftcial  Government  of  Cities," 
thinks  that  the  wise  reformer  should  be  an  opportunist ; 
that  he  should  "sow  beside  all  waters"  and  "mitigat© 
where  he  cannot  cure."  He  feels  called  on  to  admit,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  typical  boss,  that  in  some  cases 
these  political  leaders  give  very  intelligent  directions 
which  are  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  that 
in  many  respects  public  business  is  better  done  through 
their  influence  than  it  would  be  without  it.  A  great 
point,  het  ^hmks,  for  good  citizens  to  insist  on  is  not 
necessarily  that  these  political  leaders  should  be  done 
away  with,  but  that  they  should  perform  their  functions 
with  more  regard  to  the  public  interest. 

A  ROMP  WITH  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

An  exceedingly  readable  article  is  "  A  Girl  of  Sixteen 
at  Brook  Farm,"  by  Ora  G.  Sedgwick.  The  writer's 
reminiscences  of  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Hawthorne  are 
unusually  lively  and  interesting.  She  says  that  Haw- 
thorne talked  but  little  at  the  table  and  was  a  very 
taciturn  man,  but  that  he  could  unbend  is  shown  dra- 
matically by  her  account  of  a  frolic  in  which  she  and  her 
roommate,  Ellen  Slade,  indulged : 


"  One  evening  he  was  alone  in  the  hall,  sitting  on  a 
chair  at  the  further  end,  when  my  roommate,  Ellen 
Slade,  and  myself  were  going  upstairs.  She  whispered 
to  me :  *  Let's  throw  the  sofa  pillows  at  Mr.  Hawthorne.* 
Reaching  over  the  banisters,  we  each  took  a  cushion 
and  threw  it.  Quick  as  a  fiash  he  put  out  his  hand, 
seized  a  broom  that  was  hanging  neat  him,  warded  off 
our  cushions,  and  threw  them  back  with  sure  aim.  As 
fast  as  we  could  throw  them  at  him  he  returned  them 
with  effect,  hitting  us  every  time,  while  we  could  hit 
only  the  broom.  He  must  have  been  very  quick  in  his 
movements.  Through  it  all  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
We  laughed  and  laughed,  and  his  eyes  shone  and  twin- 
kled like  stars.'* 

GERMAN  SENTIMENT  FOR  THE  BOERS. 

In  "  A  Letter  from  Germany  "  Mr.  William  C.  Dreher 
says  that  the  German  public  has  its  attention  chiefiy 
occupied  with  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  that  its 
attitude  is  one  of  practically  unanimous  condenmation 
of  England's  course  toward  the  Transvaal.  No  news- 
paper of  influence  and  no  public  man  of  note  defends 
England.  Even  her  traditional  friends  among  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  been  working  for  English  political 
Ideals  in  Germany,  complain  bitterly  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  large  element  of  anti-English  senti- 
ment is  reinforced  by  the  impartial  thought  which 
strongly  disapproves  of  England's  treatment  of  the 
Boers  on  moral  grounds. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

0 

SINCE  its  removal  to  Cleveland  several  new  features 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Chautauquan,  A 
department  of  "Highways  and  Byways"  consists  of 
comment  on  matters  of  current  interest.  A  series  of 
articles  on  "  The  Expansion  of  the  American  People," 
by  Prof.  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  is  now  appearing.  In  con- 
nection with  these  papers  the  Chautauquan^s  enter- 
prise in  obtaining  data  for  the  systematic  study  of  the 
migrations  of  American  families  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  cooperation  of  local  historical  societies,  patriotic 
organizations,  and  individuals  is  sought. 

Another  important  Chautauquan  serial  is  "  A  Read- 
ing Journey  Through  France."  In  the  February  num- 
ber Prof.  Frederick  M.  Warren  describes  the  suburbs 
of  Paris.  The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Stuart,  D.D.,  contrib- 
utes to  this  number  a  paper  on  "The  Inner  Life  of 
Dwight  L.  Moody."  Among  the  interesting  illustrated 
articles  in  this  number  are  Mr.  A.  Goodwin  Culver's 
description  of  "  Kaskaskia  :  A  Vanished  Capital,"  and 
Elizabeth  M.  Elgin's  "Painters  of  the  Barbizon 
School." 

In  the  matter  of  illustration  the  Chautauquan  has 
made  notable  strides  of  late. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ABOUT  two-thirds  of  the  February  number  of  the 
North  American  is  given  up  to  the  war  in  South 
Africa  and  allied  subjects.  The  military  and  strategical 
situation  is  discussed  from  British,  Gterman,  and  Ameri- 
can points  of  view  by  Lieut.-Gten.  John  F.  Owen,  Capt. 
Fritz  Hoenig,  and  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  respectively. 
On  the  subject  of  race  rivalry  in  South  Africa  Mr.  Henry 
Oust,  late  editor  of  the  Pall  3f  all  Gazette,  contribates  a 
paper  which  formulates  a  justificaticm  of  BnglaacPs 
course,  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  depart 
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ment.  Dr.  J.  C.  Voigt,  author  of  "Fifty  Years  of  the 
Republic  in  South  Africa,"  gives  au  exposition  of  the 
Dutch  side  of  the  controversy ;  while  Mr.  Montagu 
White,  recently  consul-general  of  the  Transvaal  in 
London,  writes  on  *'The  Danger  of  Personal  Rule  in 
South  Africa." 

Dr.  Theodor  Mommsen,  the  venerable  historian,  con- 
tributes a  brief  summary  of  "German  Feeling  Toward 
England  and  America"  in  the  form  of  a  letter  in  reply 
to  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman.  As 
regards  the  United  States,  Dr.  Mommsen^s  most  signifi- 
cant remark  relates  to  what  he  regards  as  an  imminent 
change  of  internal  American  politics,  "involving  a 
revolution  in  military  and  naval  matters." 

MR.  MOODY  AS  FATHER  CONFESSOR. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  writing  on  "The  Power  of  Mr. 
Moody's  Ministry,"  traces  a  kind  of  parallel  between 
the  authority  professed  by  the  high-church  priest  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and  that  assumed  by  Mr.  Moody  him- 
self in  hearing  confessions  and  pronouncing  absolution. 
"  The  one  no  less  than  the  other  spoke,  or  claimed  to 
speak,  by  authority  ;  both  derived  their  authority  from 
the  same  great  historic  fact ;  and  the  attractive  power 
which  drew  unnumbered  thousands  to  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Moody  was  in  its  essence  the  same  as  that  which 
draws  unnumbered  thousands  to  the  altar  and  the 
eucharist." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATOR. 

Gen.  Thomas  Anderson,  who  commanded  the  first  ex- 
peditionary land  force  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  writes  on  "Our  Rule  in  the  Philip- 
pines." As  to  our  ability  to  establish  a  stable  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  General  Anderson  regards 
certain  things  as  distinctly  in  our  favor.  Among  these 
are  the  facts  that  the  people  have  no  other  traditional 
allegiance  and  no  governmental  traditions ;  that  they 
wish  to  break  all  connection  between  church  and  state 
and  to  try  a  representative  form  of  government;  and 
that  they  look  upon  the  United  States  as  the  best  ex- 
ample of  republican  government.  General  Anderson 
does  not  disregard  the  spirit  of  faction  resulting  from  a 
long  period  of  oppression  and  misrule,  but  he  is  opti- 
mistic enough  to  hope  that  education  and  good  govern- 
ment may  in  time  work  regeneration. 

A  much  less  hopeful  article  is  that  of  Maj.  J.  E. 
Runcie,  entitled  "American  Misgovemment  in  Cuba." 
He  holds  that  in  only  two  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Cuba  has  there  been  satisfactory  advance  over 
the  previously  existing  conditions— the  revenue  de- 
partment and  the  department  of  sanitation  and  public 
health,  both  of  which  have  been  absolutely  under 
American  control. 

"In  other  words,  where  Americans  have  been  al- 
lowed to  work,  with  American  methods,  the  result  has 
been  distinguished  success.  On  the  other  hand,  wher- 
ever Cubans  have  been  allowed  to  proceed,  by  any 
methods  of  their  own  choice,  they  have  invariably  clung 
to  the  methods  of  Spain,  which  they  have  employed  for 
their  own  ends,  not  for  the  public  good;  and  the  result 
is  disastrous  failure,  for  which  Americans  are  responsi- 
ble. Not  one  step  has  been  taken  toward  a  realization 
of  the  purposes  of  the  intervention.  The  problem  has 
become,  by  reason  of  neglect  and  incompetency,  more 
difficult  to<Lay  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  house  was 
swept  and  garnished,  but  the  door  was  left  open  and 
the  seven  other  devils  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of 


the  opportunity.  If  no  change  occurs  soon  the  last 
state  of  Cuba  bids  fair  to  be  far  worse  than  the  first.'' 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  contributes  an  article  on 
"  Eastern  Commerce:  What  Is  It  Worth  ?"  the  burden 
of  which  is  that  the  United  States  should  "stand  and 
wait  for  commerce,  taking  care  not  to  interrupt  it  by 
war  and  by  criminal  aggression." 

Ex-Senator  Pefifer  writes  on  "  The  Trust  in  Politics  " 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  reviews  some  novels  of  1899. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  William  R.  Thayer  on  longevity  in  the 
February  Forum, 

Lieut.-Gen.  Den  Beer  Poortugael,  member  of  the  Hol- 
land Privy  Council,  makes  an  important  presentation 
of  the  Boer  side  of  the  South  African  dispute,  replying 
to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  James  G.  Whiteley  in  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Forum  for  October,  1899. 

THE  FyTURE  OF  THE  POPULISTS. 

Senator  Marion  Butler,  chairman  of  the  People^s 
Party  National  Executive  Committee,  attempts  an  an- 
swer to  the  assertion  now  frequently  made  that  the 
People's  party  is  disintegrating.  Senator  Butler  de- 
clares, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  national  convention 
of  the  party  vdll  be  held  as  early  as  April  or  May  next 
and  will  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  As  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
party  has  not  grown  rapidly  as  an  organization.  Sena- 
tor Butler  directs  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  since  1893,  showing  that  the  principles  of 
the  People's  party  were  forced  upon  the  Democrats  at 
Chicago  in  1896,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  that  year  and  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Bryan  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  check  tem- 
porarily the  growth  of  the  People's  party  as  an  organ- 
ization. Senator  Butler  holds  that  the  People's  party 
platform  contains  the  only  sure  remedy  for  the  trust 
evil.  "Should  the  Democratic  party  fail  to  advance 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  commerce  and 
civilization,  should  it  again  become  simply  a  party  of 
negation,  as  it  has  too  often  been  in  the  past,  the  Peo- 
ple's party  in  the  next  election  would  poll  over  6,000,000 
votes." 

Mr.  David  Willcox  writes  on  "The  Futility  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Issue,"  holding  that  the  federal  anti-trust 
act  of  1890  fully  covers  the  ground,  that  the  courts  are 
giving  it  all  the  effect  warranted  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  the  combinations  prohibited  by  it  have  for  the 
most  part  ceased  to  exist. 

EDUCATION,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Washington.  He 
argues  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  another  general 
university  to  rival  established  institutions,  but  a  grad- 
uate school  for  science,  first,  together  with  schools  for 
social  science,  jurisprudence,  and  international  law, 
esi>ecially  for  the  training  of  diplomats  and  consuls. 
As  far  as  the  department  of  science  is  concerned, 
Washington  already  has  nearly  all  the  laboratories  and 
men  required.  President  Dabney  asserts  that  instmo- 
tion  might  begin  in  science  within  a  month  if  only  the 
building,  a  central  organization,  and  a  few  thonsand 
dollars  for  current  expenses  were  provided. 
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The  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  directs  attention  to  the  needs 
of  Southern  colleges — a  department  of  educational 
activity  too  generally  neglected.  Dr.  Curry  makes  the 
assertion  that  *^  some  colored  schools  have  been  so  lib- 
erally aided  that  they  have  a  larger  annual  income  and 
pay  out  for  ordinary  expenses  more  than  any  Southern 
white  university  and  more  than  can  be  used  without 
unwise  indebtedness  by  four  or  five  colleges." 

Mr.  A.  G.  True,  Director  of  Experiment  Stations  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  con- 
tributes an  article  on  "  University  Extension  and  Agri- 
culture," describing  the  work  done  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  different  States,  through  farmers* 
institutes,  home-reading  courses,  and  other  instrumen- 
talities of  this  nature.  Especially  interesting  is  the 
attempt  made  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, to  introduce  nature  study  into  the  rural  schools 
by  means  of  printed  leaflets. 

REFORM  ly  CHINA. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid  contributes  an  important 
article  on  social  and  political  reform  in  China.  Unlike 
Japan,  China  is  not  left  to  make  her  own  reforms,  but 
is  halted  at  every  step  by  her  international  relations. 
Keforms  lie  in  abeyance,  but  the  Chinese  respect  learn- 
ing, and  if  their  own  learning  of  many  centuries  can  be 
retained  while  the  learning  from  abroad  is  assimilated, 
the  doors  will  be  opened  to  truth  and  the  country  pre- 
pared for  a  vital  and  enduring  reformation. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  old-age  pensions  are 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Michael  Davitt,  M.P.,  and  the 
Hon.  William  H.  Lecky,  respectively ;  the  Hon.  F.  C. 
Penfield,  formerly  United  States  diplomatic  agent  to 
Egypt,  writes  on  the  crushing  of  Mahdiism  ;  and  Mr. 
David  W.  Yancey  describes  the  present  deplorable  ad- 
ministration of  government  in  the  Indian  Territory. 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  Arena  for  February  the  pro8  and  cons  of 
Mormonism  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Schroeder, 
of  the  Salt  I^ake  City  bar,  writing  on  **  The  Mormon 
Breach  of  Faith,"  and  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Curtis,  describ- 
ing Brigham  H.  Roberts  as  **  The  Dreyfus  of  America." 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  TOPICS. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  T.  Burgess  describes  several  interesting 
social  experiments  in  Australia,  including  state  rail- 
road system,  government,  telegraph,  education,  chari- 
ties, and  other  departments  of  governmental  activity. 

There  are  two  articles  in  this  number  on  the  money 
question.  Mr.  Henry  Wood  gives  several  cogent  rea- 
sons why  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1  would  be  practically  silver  monometallism  and, 
hence,  disastrous ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Collins,  on  the  other  hand, 
argues  against  the  use  of  metallic  money,  since  the 
volume  of  money  metals  being  limited,  the  class  that 
controls  them  has  become  virtually  a  despotism. 

Lydia  Ross,  M.D.,  points  out  some  of  the  immoral 
features  of  a  competitive  system,  and  Mr.  Francis  D. 
Tandy  discusses  certain  of  the  problems  connected  with 
strikes,  trusts,  boycotts,  and  black  lists. 

Mr.  Albert  Watkins^  paper  on  **  Radicalism— East  and 
West"  is  reviewed  in  our  department  of  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 


Prof.  William  Carey  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, describes  the  college  of  commerce  recently  or- 
ganized in  that  institution,  the  curriculum  of  which 
Includes  as  distinctive  subjects  economic,  legal,  polit- 
ical, and  geographical  studies,  technological  studies 
concerning  transportation,  and  technological  studies 
concerning  the  materials  of  commerce. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Guffin  contributes  a  paper  on  "  Evolution 
Versus  Imperialism  ; "  F.  C.  Barker  tells  "  How  War 
Helps  Trade;"  Lurana  W.  Sheldon  writes  on  "The 
Fifth  Commandment ; "  and  Edward  C.  Famsworth 
and  Swami  Abhedananda  discuss  certain  teachings  of 
the  Vedanta  philosophy. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  principal  feature  in  GuntorVs  for  February  is 
the  discussion  of  labor  in  the  South.  Prof. 
Jerome  Dowd,  of  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  en- 
deavors to  disprove  the  assertion  so  commonly  made  in 
the  North  that  Southern  cheap  labor  is  due  to  a  low 
standard  of  living  among  the  employed  classes.  He 
admits  that  the  Southern  operatives  receive  less  money 
than  Northern  operatives,  but  contends  that  with  a 
given  sum  they  can  buy  much  more  than  the  laborers  of 
the  North  can  buy.  House  rent,  furniture,  clothing, 
and  provisions  all  require  less  outlay  in  the  Southern 
States.  To  make  good  this  contention  Professor  Dowd 
cites  the  statistics  published  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  makes  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  for  articles  of  food  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  He  concludes  that  the  average  factory 
family  in  Massachusetts  spends  $53. 26  per  year  for  bread, 
while  the  average  expenditure  in  North  Carolina  is  only 
$44.78. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Professor  Gunton,  however,  does  not  feel  assured  by 
his  contributor's  reasoning  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
actually  lower  in  Southern  manufacturing  centers  than 
in  Northern  towns  of  similar  size  and  character.  He 
has  just  visited  a  number  of  factory  towns  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  his  obser- 
vation is  that  most  articles  of  food  are  sold  at  essentially 
the  same  prices  in  factory  towns  of  similar  size  both 
South  and  East.  He  found  like  conditions  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  clothing  and  furniture,  and  although  he 
admits  that  house  rent  is  lower  in  the  South,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  inferior  quality  of  the  houses.  Pro- 
fessor Gunton,  therefore,  is  heartily  in  favor  of  a  re- 
striction of  the  hours  of  labor  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Mormon  Power  in  America" 
Mr.  J.  M.  Scanland  declares  that  the  growing  power  of 
the  Mormon  Church  is  a  menace  to  our  Grovemment  and 
even  to  civilization.  The  church  leaders,  he  says,  be- 
lieve it  is  their  mission  to  rule  the  United  States  and 
ultimately  tlie  world,  both  spiritually  and  temporally, 
uniting  church  and  state ;  and  he  asserts  that  they  will 
work  unceasingly  to  that  end  unless  checked  by  some 
authority. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Edwards  advocates  the  founding  of  a  na- 
tional university  ^*  where  training  shall  be  a  mlnimam 
and  research  of  a  high  order  shall  be  a  maximam.** 
Professor  Edwards^  ideal  is  partially  embodied  in  Clark 
University,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  political  article  in  the  February  Intematicmal 
Monthly  is  entitled  "Japan's  Entry  Into  the 
World's  Politics,''  and  is  contributed  by  President  Gar- 
rett Droppers,  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  who 
was  formerly  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Tokyo. 
President  Droppers  sees  in  modern  Japan  a  fair  reflec- 
tion of  Western  institutions  and  culture.  Japan's  aim 
is  not  to  attempt  to  lead  in  the  world's  progress,  but 
merely  to  keep  step  with  the  rank  and  file.  In  his 
opinion  she  has  not  yet  met  the  full  test  of  independent 
capacity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  1899  she 
entered  upon  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  civiliased 
nation  in  her  relations  with  other  world  powers. 

Three  of  the  five  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Inter- 
nationccl  Monthly  are  devoted  to  art.  The  opening 
paper,  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  discusses  art  as  a  means  of 
expression.  Mr.  H.  D.  Finck,  the  musical  critic,  writes 
on  '*  The  Opera  in  America  and  Europe,"  and  Mr.  E. 
Charlton  Black  outlines  the  future  of  the  short  story. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard,  reviews  "Recent  Work 
in  the  Science  of  Religion." 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 

THE  first  number  of  this  quarterly  for  1900  is  late 
in  its  apf>earance.  The  opening  article,  on 
"Remedies  for  Lynch  Law,"  by  "A Southern  Lawyer," 
has  been  reviewed  in  our  department  of  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

In  this  number  there  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
late  Prof.  William  Malone  Baskerville,  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  who  died  on  September  6, 1899.  Professor 
Baskerville  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  country  at 
large  as  the  author  of  "Southern  Writers,"  that  admir- 
able series  of  biographical  and  critical  studies. 

Mr.  Albert  Watkins  contributes  a  paper  on  "The 
Whigs  as  Anti-Expansiomists,"  the  motive  of  whioh  is 
to  show  that  those  Whig  leaders  who  declared  their 
opposition  to  national  expansion,  so  far  from  losing 
standing  or  prestige  in  their  party,  became  the  more 
influential  in  that  organization  and  in  its  successor, 
the  Republican  party. 

This  number  contains  reviews  of  Fiske's  "Through 
Nature  to  Grod,"  "  The  Stories  of  James  Lane  Allen," 
and  the  autobiography  of  Mrs.  Oliphant.  The  second 
portion  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent's  "  Poetry  of  the  American 
Plantations  "  also  appears  in  this  number. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  REVIEW. 

THE  belated  appearance  of  the  third  volume  of 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  quarterly  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  edition  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the 
Ix>ndon  printers'  in  December  last.  The  cover  design 
of  this  volume  is  very  beautiful.  The  six  portraits  in 
photogravure  which  have  a  place  in  Volume  III. — of 
Paderewski,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Percy  Bysshe  Shel- 
\ey^  Mary  Shelley,  Greorge  Canning,  and  the  mother  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots— are  remarkably  successful  re- 
productions and  show  how  much  we  owe  to  modem 
processes  of  illustration. 

WAR  ABTICLE8. 

As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  a  great  part  of  the 
present  volume  is  concerned  with  the  South  African 
War.    Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  writes  on  the  art  of 


going  to  war,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillipci  on  "Past  and  Future 
in  South  Africa,"  Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler  on  "Sikhs  and 
Boera:  A  Parallel,"  and  Mr.  Sidney  Low  on  "Some 
Battlepieces,"  while  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  herself 
devotes  several  pages  to  editorial  discussion  of  the  war, 
very  appropriately  quoting  the  record  of  her  son's  im- 
pressions made  while  a  prisoner  at  Pretoria. 

As  if  these  papers  were  not  sufficient  to  slake  the 
British  thirst  for  martial  discourse,  a  paper  entitled 
"  War  Memories"  is  contributed  by  Stephen  Crane,  one 
of  the  very  few  Americans  who  have  thus  far  secured 
admission  to  the  charmM  circle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  financial  and  political  condition  of  Spain  is  re- 
viewed by  Sefior  Moret  y  Prendergast. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith  contributes  some  notes  on  the 
personalities  connected  with  the  Anglo-Venezuelan 
arbitration  at  Paris.  This  writer  has  only  words  of 
praise  for  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  and  for  ex-President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Greneral  Tracy,  Mr.  Soley,  and  Mr. 
Mallet-Prevost,  the  Americans  who  presented  Venezu- 
ela's case. 

Mr.  David  Hannay,  writing  of  "Our  Sea  Fights  with 
the  Dutch,"  says  that  the  Englishman  who  looks  back 
on  his  country's  naval  history  gets  a  great  respect  for 
the  Dutch. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

BESIDES  the  five  articles  yi  the  February  Fort- 
nightly relating  to  the  war  and  South  Africa, 
there  are  several  papers  that  call  for  special  notice. 

THE  MODERN  DRAMA. 

There  are  three  articles  about  the  drama.  Professor 
Hertford  translates  a  scene  from  Ibsen's  "  Love's  Come- 
dy," which  he  declares  is  incomparably  the  finest  of  the 
few  plays  of  Ibsen  which  still  remain  inaccessible  to  the 
English  reader.  Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith  devotes  sixteen 
pages  to  an  article  upon  Richard  Cumberland,  the  nov- 
elist and  dramatist,  who  was  described  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith as  "the  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of 
hearts."  More  interesting  than  either  of  these  is  Mr. 
Greorge  Moore's  "  Preface  to  the  Bending  of  the  Bough." 
It  is  impossible  to  write  plays  in  England  excepting  for 
money,  and  what  is  done  for  money  is  mediocre.  Only 
sport  has  escaped  the  thraldom  of  money.  What  Mr. 
Moore  wishes  to  see  is  that  two  or  three  individuals 
should  spend  money  on  an  Irish  literary  theater  as 
freely  as  they  would  upon  pheasant-shooting.  Mr. 
Moore  maintains  that  art  has  passed  from  England. 
England  has  sung  enough,  and  there  are  no  songs  like 
her  songs,  and  now  she  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  mid- 
dle age.  Art  has  left  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
It  still  lingers  in  Norway,  but  the  only  place  in  the 
western  hemisphere  which  is  likely  to  afford  a  home  for 
art  is  Ireland.  Art  shuns  wealth,  but  art  needs  some 
ease  of  life.  For  the  first  time  for  centuries  starvation 
and  oppression  seem  fading  from  the  face  of  Ireland. 
The  language  is  reviving,  serious  poetry  is  beginning 
again,  and  plays  written  without  desire  of  gain  for  love 
of  art  are  offered  to  the  Irish  rather  than  to  the  English 
public. 

THE  RUSKIN  HALL  MOVEMENT.    ' 

Two  writers  unite  to  tell  us  the  advantages  of  Ruskin 
Hall,  an  institution  established  at  Oxford  as  a  labor 
college.  Residence  at  Ruskin  Hall  costs  10  shillings 
(12.50)  a  week,  including  board,  lodging,  and  plain  laun- 
dry.   The  tuition  fees  amount  tQ  IQ  Qhillings  a  moatbt 
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and  thus  for  £31  ($155)  a  student  may  be  in  residence  for 
a  year,  attend  the  whole  course  of  lectures,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  tutorial  supervision.  Scholarships  valued 
at  £6  ($30)  a  year  have  been  provided,  and  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  extension  of  these  scholarships.  Nego- 
tiations are  going  on  for  establishing  a  second  school  in 
Birmingham  and  a  third  in  Manchester.  There  is  a 
correspondence  department  which  has  about  6(X)  mem- 
bers. The  fee  is  £2  ($10)  for  the  first  month  and  a  shil- 
ling (25  cents)  a  month  afterward.  The  aim  and  object 
of  Ruskin  Hail  is  to  teach  its  students  citizenship,  to 
teach  them  how  to  be  better  men  rather  than  better 
machines.  The  institution  seems  to  have  a  prospect  of 
considerable  development. 

RUSSIA  AND  MOROCCO. 

A  writer  signing  himself  "Calpe"  complains  that 
Russia  is  showing  indications  of  activity  in  Morocco, 
where  she  has  no  interests,  and  is  only  acting  at  the  in- 
stigation of  France.  England  holds  one-third  of  the 
entire  commerce  of  Morocco  and  Russia  has  none  at  all. 
Nevertheless  Morocco  is  going  to  exhibit  at  Paris  and 
is  even  thinking  of  exhibiting  at  Glasgow.  Russia  has 
one  solitary  subject — a  native  Jew — in  Morocco,  but  she 
maintains  a  minister  and  a  legation  at  the  court  of  the 
Sultan,  and  lately  she  has  established  a  Russian  credit 
bank.  The  writer  of  the  article  thinks  that  France  has 
made  a  serious  blunder  in  thrusting  Russia  into  Mo- 
rocco. He  thinks  that  the  action  of  Russia  is  a  very 
grave  menace. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Judge  O'Connor  Morris  takes  Sir  Herbert  MaxwelPs 
life  of  Wellington  as  the  text  for  an  article  on  the  great 
Duke.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  once  more  expounds  his 
views  as  to  the  lack  of  logic  in  the  non-dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  new  discovery  of  Britain's  military 
inefficiency  and  the  remedies  required.  The  number 
begins  with  an  article  by  the  late  Sir  George  Chesney 
on  the  "* Confusion  Worse  Confounded'  at  the  War 
Office,"  which  is  followed  by  one  from  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  on  the  militia.  Lord  de  Vesci  writes  on  "The 
Militia  Ballot"  and  Col.  Lonsdale  Hale  on  "Our  Peace 
Training  for  War."  Mr.  John  Macdonell's  article  on 
"  Neutrals  and  the  "War  "  has  also  a  timely  interest. 

CONTINUITY  OF  CATHOLICISM. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.  J.,  makes  a  strenuous  at- 
tack on  Dr.  Mivart,  whose  apology  for  doctrinal  changes 
within  the  Church  arises,  he  says,  from  his  misconcep- 
tion of  the  true  character  of  Catholic  continuity.  Dr. 
Mivart's  idea  of  continuity  is  really  only  the  delicate 
graduation  of  all  changes  in  belief,  and  black  may  be- 
come white  and  white  black  if  various  shades  of  gray 
intervene  and  make  the  change  imperceptible.  But 
such  a  continuity  as  this  is  utterly  alien  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  Father  Clarke  declares  flatly  that  black 
and  white  must  remain  black  and  white  to  the  end,  and 
that  there  must  be  no  change  even  after  a  thousand 
years.  But  Father  Clarke  qualifies  this  dogma  by  ad- 
mitting that  changes,  or  "accretions  to  belief,"  have 
taken  place  in  the  popular  mind ;  but  these,  he  says, 
have  no  official  oanqtion  at  all.    He  says : 


"It  is  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  that  her  continuity  should  be  a  continuity  of 
dogma  so  complete  and  so  all-embracing  that  not  only 
should  no  possible  change  be  admitted  in  a  single  word 
of  the  original  definition,  but  that  there  should  not  be 
the  very  smallest  departure  from  the  meaning  of  each 
word  of  it  as  understood  at  the  time  when  it  was  first 
defined.  He  who  does  not  grasp  this  fact  does  not  know 
what  Catholic  dogma  means." 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell-Swinton,  writing  on  "Electrical 
Engineering  and  the  Municipalities,"  gives  some  rea- 
sons why  England  is  so  far  behind  in  the  utilization  of 
electrical  inventions.  This  is  not  due  to  any  want  of 
interest  in  the  subject,  for  no  country  has  produced 
more  distinguished  inventors  in  the  domain  of  electrio- 
ity.  It  is  the  consequence  of  legislation,  for  which 
both  the  British  parties  are  responsible.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's electric  lighting  act  of  1882  for  six  years  quenched 
all  electrical  enterprise,  for  under  it  the  municipalities 
could  buy  out  the  private  investor  who  bore  all  the  risk 
of  a  new  invention  on  terms  which  left  him  no  margin 
of  profit.  Electric  tramways  have  been  similarly  ham- 
pered by  legislation,  with  the  result  that  while  America 
has  now  some  20,000  miles,  there  are  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds in  England.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  now 
when  the  use  of  electricity  for  locomotion  is  increasing, 
nine-tenths  of  the  plant  must  be  imported  from  the 
United  States.  The  whole  of  the  electrical  plant  for 
the  Central  London  Railway  comes  from  America,  and 
American  manufacturers  are  now  about  to  establish 
works  in  England  to  supply  the  new  demand.  All  this 
is  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  municipalities,  which, 
being  unable  to  undertake  such  enterprises,  were  jeal- 
ous of  private  enterprise  doing  so. 

MYSTICISM  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 

Miss  Hermione  Ramsden^  writing  on  "The  New 
Mysticism  in  Scandinavia,"  gives  some  very  interesting 
particulars  as  to  recent  literary  developments  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark.  She  describes  and  quotes 
the  writings  of  Jacobsen,  Jorgenson,  Vilhelm  Krag,  and 
Selma  Lagerl5f,  the  best  of  Sweden's  writers.  Mysti- 
cism in  Scandinavia  is  a  reaction  against  the  problem 
novel  and  against  realism. 

A  NEW  USE  FOR  AIR  GUNS. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Townshend  has  an  article  on  "Some  Stray 
Shots  and  a  Moral,"  the  main  interest  of  which  is  that 
he  recommends  practice  with  the  air  gun  as  the  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  rifieman.  For  the  essential 
thing  in  field-shooting  is  the  practiced  celerity  of  hand 
and  eye  that  brings  backsight,  foresight,  and  object 
swiftly  into  line.  By  the  use  of  the  air  gun  this  quality 
may  be  acquired  without  expense  and  without  any  of 
the  inconveniences  of  rifie-shooting  : 

*'Nine  shots  in  the  minute  is  rapid  work,  and  I  haTe 
seen  ten  shots  fired  in  the  time,  and  every  shot  hit 
the  ring.  You  may  l)e  sure  that  any  one  who  can  do 
that  would  be  an  uncomfortably  formidable  opponent 
Ijeliind  a  Lee-Metford.  I  have  known  a  boy  who  was 
trained  thus,  and  he  proved  to  be  an  excellent  shot  with 
the  Lee-Metford  from  the  start.  The  main  recom- 
mendation of  the  air  gun  is  that  you  can  use  it  in  your 
own  lyu;k  garden  and  that  it  is  extremely  cheap.  With 
slugs  at  1  shilling  a  thousand  the  cost  is  insignificant^ 
while  with  Lee-Metford  cartridges  at  £7,  or  even  with 
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Morris  tube  ammtmltlon  at  25  shillings  a  thoasand,  the 
expense  is  very  perceptibly  greater.  I  prefer  the  No.  1 
size  air  gun  to  the  No.  3,  as  being  in  my  experience  more 
accurate  and  safer  as  well,  the  range  being  less.  Most 
of  the  No.  1  size  which  I  have  seen,  however,  are  too 
light,  weighing  only  5  or  5)^  pounds.  It  is  a  great  im- 
provement to  get  a  strip  of  sheet  lead,  about  8  inches  by 
1>^  and  weighing  a  couple  of  pounds.  Bend  this  length- 
ways rather  more  than  half  round  along  the  under  side 
of  the  barrel  in  front  of  the  breech,  where  the  forehand 
should  be,  and  fix  it  in  place  by  a  strong  wrapping  of 
waxed  twine  passing  round  it  and  over  the  top  of  the 
barrel.  This  gives  an  excellent  grip  for  the  left  hand 
and  makes  the  gun  a  reasonable  weight.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  get  the  gun  with  a  6-pound  trigger  pull,  so  as  to  be 
uniform  with  the  government  arm  ;  but  I  also  possess 
one  with  a  light  pull,  *the  German  release,*  which  is 
admirably  smooth.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lord  Burghclere  translates  part  of  the  second  book  of 
VirgiPs  Georgics.  Miss  G.  L.  Bell  describes  a  stay  in 
**  The  Alps  of  Dauphin^.'*  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  continues 
his  survey  of  the  month*s  newspapers. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  February  has  the 
inevitable  article  on  "  The  Lessons  of  the  War,** 
with  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  "Tragedy  of  Errors**  and 
a  paper  entitled  "A  Cry  for  Capacity,**  in  which  Mr. 
H.  W.  Massingham  lays  his  finger  on  the  real  evils  which, 
far  more  than  military  inefficiency,  have  led  to  the  pres- 
ent breakdown  of  the  imperial  system.  There  are  also 
two  articles  on  the  late  Dr.  Martineau,  a  paper  on  "Food- 
stuffs as  Contraband  of  War,**  and  a  reply  by  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan  to  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

TH£!  SAMOAN  SURRENDER. 

Mr.  R.  Wardlaw-Thompson  has  an  article  on  Samoa, 
which  is  devoted  largely  to  the  internal  condition  of  the 
island,  but  is  in  essence  a  protest  against  the  handing 
over  oif  the  island  to  Germany,  not  because  of  the  sur- 
render of  imperial  interests,  but  on  the  moral  ground 
that  the  nations  had  not  been  consulted.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son says  : 

"Great  Britain,  for  ends  of  her  own,  without  con- 
sulting the  wishes  of  the  people,  without  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  preference,  witiiout 
apparently  any  consideration  of  the  strong  ties  of  sym- 
pathy that  have  been  created  between  them  and  herself 
by  missionary  laborers  and  the  supporters  of  mission- 
ary societies,  hands  over  the  right  to  annex  and  govern 
the  islands  to  another  power.  There  may,  it  is  true,  be 
no  reason  to  fear  that  the  power  in  whose  favor  Great 
Britain  withdraws  will  be  likely  to  put  any  pressure 
upon  the  religions  convictions  of  the  people,  nor  is  there 
reason  to  fear  that  its  rule  will  be  unjust  and  harsh. 
But  this  does  not  touch  the  point  at  issue.  Is  such 
transference  of  the  subject  peoples  of  the  world  by  one 
power  to  another,  altogether  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  i>eople  themselves,  quite  in  accord  with 
Christian  ideas  of  duty  ?  Is  such  transference  in  such  a 
case  as  Samoa  justifiable  from  any  point  of  view  ?  The 
question  is  one  which  merits  more  than  a  plwsing 
thought,  and  which  men  who  are  accastomed  to  look  at 
political  as  well  as  other  questions  from  the  ix>lnt  of 


view  of  conscience  will  find  rather  a  puzzling  one  for  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  answer.*' 

THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM  IK  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Philip  Alexander  Bruce  contributes  an  article  on 
"  The  American  Negro  of  To-day,**  which  is  little  more 
than  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  blacks,  and  indeed 
almost  a  justification  of  lynching  and  the  worst  out- 
rages and  oppression  practiced  by  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  States  upon  the  negroes.  Mr.  Bruce  is 
himself  a  Virginian,  and  he  can  see  no  good  in  the 
negro  and  no  hope  whatever  for  him  in  the  future. 
The  only  negroes  who  have  ever  gained  any  distinction 
since  the  Civil  War  have,  he  says,  had  an  intermixture 
of  white  blood  in  their  veins.  The  present  tendency, 
however,  is  toward  the  diminution  of  the  mixed  breed 
and  the  reversion  of  the  mulatto  to  the  aboriginal  type ; 
and  unions  between  the  two  races  are  becoming  rarer 
and  rarer  every  day.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
division  every  year  becomes  sharper.  Mr.  Bruce  asserts 
that  if  several  millions  of  blacks  were  introduced  into 
England  as  laborers  to-morrow,  lynching  would  become 
a  common  phenomenon  there  in  less  than  a  year.  He 
thinks  that  when  the  white  population  of  the  Southern 
States  has  increased  largely  the  negroes  will  die  out 
naturally.  Nothing  except  emigration  can  save  them 
from  this,  and  there  is  little  chance  of  their  emigrat- 
ing. Mr.  Bruce  thinks  that  there  will  be  in  South 
Africa  a  similar  difficulty  when  the  white  population 
shall  have  reached  several  millions  of  men. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  three  other  articles.  Miss  Ada  Cone  writes 
on  "Frenchwomen  in  Industry;**  Professor  Conway, 
writing  under  the  strange  title  of  "The  K-Folk,  the 
Q-Folk,  and  the  P-Folk,**  discusses  some  problems  of 
philology  ;  and  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  has  an  article  on 
Eugene  Fromentin,  the  French  painter  and  writer. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  February  contains  sev- 
eral interesting  articles  bearing  directly  upon 
questions  of  living  interest. 

Considering  the  evidence  which  is  afforded  by  the 
other  articles  in  the  National  as  to  tlie  decadence  of 
Protestant  England,  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Horton  warning  his  countrymen  to  avoid  all 
coquetting  with  the  papists,  lest  England  should  share 
the  fate  of  the  dying  nations  : 

"The  pathetic  figures  of  ruined  Italy  and  ruined 
Spain  and  now  France  stricken  to  the  heart — the  Latin 
races,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  nations  under 
the  see  of  Rome,  decadent  and  frantic  in  their  decay — 
rise  up  before  us  a  warning.*' 

Dr.  Horton  states  the  grounds  of  his  fears  as  follows : 

"1.  The  prodigious  growth  of  conventual  establish- 
ments in  this  country. 

"2.  The  training  of  Protestant  children  in  Catholic 
schools. 

"3.  Ttie  methods  which  Catholic  ethics  permit  the 
propagandist  to  use  in  making  proselytes,  on  the  one 
hand  presenting  Catholicism  under  a  guise  of  Prot- 
estant truth,  and  on  the  other  hand  extending  Catholio 
indulgence  to  some  of  our  worst  sins. 

"4.  The  apostolate  of  the  press. 

"5.  The  persecatfon  maintained  by  the  GathoUc 
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MARS  AS  A  WORLD. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Gregory  writes  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  what  has  recently  been  discovered  as  to  the  geograr 
phy  and  conditions  of  life  on  Mars.  He  tells  us  all  that 
is  known  about  the  canals,  the  oases,  and  possible  forms 
of  life.  One  Martian,  he  thinks,  would  be  able  to  do  as 
much  work  as  fifty  or  sixty  men.  Speaking  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  water  as  snow  and  ice,  he  says : 

**  Two  months  before  the  longest  day  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  Mars  the  polar  cap  was  seen  at  Mr.  Low- 
elPs  observatory  as  an  unbroken  waste  of  white  more 
than  2,000  miles  across.  Hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
this  Martian  ice  and  snow  disappeared  daily,  melted  by 
the  sun's  rays,  and  as  it  melted  a  dark  band  appeared 
surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  The  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  this  dark  blue  ring  was  water  produced  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  polar  snow,  which  interpretation  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  as  the  white  cap  dwindled  the  band  kept 
pace  with  it  and  persistently  bordered  the  disappearing 
icy  crown." 

THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IN  LONDON. 

In  beginning  a  paper  on  the  London  housing  problem 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Harris  says  : 

*'In  1884  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  evil  con- 
ditions under  which  masses  of  the  population  were  liv- 
ing by  the  publication  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  *The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast 
London.'  The  result  was  the  appointment  of  an  excep- 
tionally powerful  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  and  a  report  by  that 
commission,  which  in  its  turn  led  to  important  results." 

The  point  of  Mr.  Harris'  paper  is  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party  is  bound  to  do  what  it  can  to  give  effect  to 
the  housing  act.    He  sums  up  his  advice  as  follows  : 

"  To  administrators  who  hold  that  municipal  bodies 
should  loyally  discharge  duties  imposed  upon  them  by 
Parliament  only  one  course  seems  open.  It  is  to  make 
a  trial,  at  any  rate,  of  the  powers  contained  in  Part  III. 
of  the  housing  act ;  to  put  to  the  test  of  experience  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  combining  the 
two  systems  of  municipal  and  private  enterprise  ;  to  see 
whether  the  municipality  cannot  do  something  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  by  leasing  suitable  sites  to 
private  companies  or  otherwise,  and  thus  minimize  the 
dangers  which  are  feared  if  it  comes  forward  as  a  mere 
competitor  in  the  building  trade." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson,  writing  on  "  The  War  Chest  of 
the  Boers,"  is  interesting  and  important,  for  he  tells  us 
as  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  subject  that  l)e- 
tween  financing,  commandeering,  taxing,  fining,  loot- 
ing, confiscating,  coining  other  people's  gold,  forced 
currency,  and  ultimate  bankruptcy,  the  war  chest  of 
the  Boers  is  not  likely  to  run  dry  in  a  hurry. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  February  contains 
several  articles  of  much  vigor  and  more  than 
ordinary  pointedness. 

THE  FOREIGN  FRIENDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Dr.  Karl  Blind,  in  a  paper  entitled  '^  Exiles  in  Eng- 
land," protests  indignantly  against  Professor  Vam- 
bery's  suggestion  that  because  England  offered  shelter 
to  exiles  all  martyrs  of  liberty  should  support  her,  even 


if  in  their  view  England's  best  interests  were  injured 
by  the  mistaken  and  reprehensible  action  of  men  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  helm.  Dr.  Blind  says  truly 
enough  that  there  is  a  better  England  and  a  worse 
England,  and  when  the  worse  one  gets  on  top  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  exiles  in  England  and  honest  men  every- 
where to  defend  the  true  English  notions  of  liberty, 
humanity,  and  civilization  against  the  government  of 
the  day.  '  Dr.  Blind  says  that  the  harm  done  to  Eng- 
land by  the  present  war  will  be  truly  incalculable.  The 
watchful  and  friendly  observer  whose  power  of  judg- 
ment is  not  restricted  by  insular  prejudice  experiences 
an  uncomfortable  presentiment  as  to  the  ultimate 
result. 

THE  DEVIL  AND  HIS  ALIASES. 

Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton  writes  an  interesting  paper, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  "the  Hebrew  *  Sa- 
tan,' the  Persian  'Aliriman,'  the  Hindoo  *Syra,'  the 
Scandinavian  *Loki,'  the  Greek  'Eumenides,' and  the 
Mexican  >  Tlacatecolotl '  are  all  modifications  of  the 
one  basic  principle." 

The  first  conception  of  Satan  was  an  incarnate  prin- 
ciple personified  in  a  being  whose  office  was  to  infiict 
evil  upon  mankind,  at  first  as  a  minister  of  God  and 
later  on  his  own  account.  The  Mexican  Satan  has  an 
unpronounceable  name,  which  being  translated  means 
"he  who  revels  in  sin."  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
many  of  the  qualities  afterward  ascribed  to  the  Mexican 
God  of  War  were  originally  identified  with  the  Mexican 
devil  who  "reveled  in  sin  :" 

"Others  might  be  named,  such  as  the  *Taipo'  of  the 
Maories,  the  'Looern'  or  *  Wiwonderrer'  of  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines,  the  *  Gauna '  of  the  Hottentots,  the 
*Erlik'  of  Altaian  Shamanism,  the  'Eblis'  or  ^Azazil' 
of  Mohammedanism." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  old  treatise  on 
sanitation  and  the  improvement  of  health  by  the  proper 
preparation  of  food,  taken  from  a  book  published  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Frances  Heath  Freshfleld  writes 
on  discourtesy  and  rudeness  as  "  an  every-day  crime.*' 
There  is  a  paper  on  "  Israel  Before  the  Prophetic  Refor- 
mation," and  Mr.  Ewen  again  writes  in  favor  of  free 
trade  in  gold. 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Comhill  for  February  there  is  an  article,  which 
we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  by  Maj.  Arthur  Grif- 
fiths, describing  the  intelligence  department  of  the 
British  War  Office. 

Freiheer  von  Elft  describes  a  conversation  "At  a  Free 
State  Toll  Bar"  with  a  Dutch  official,  sent  out  a  lec- 
turer on  physics  to  Pretoria,  whom  he  addresses  as 
meml)er  of  a  "Hollander  clique,"  and  who  declares  that 
he  wishes  to  make  war  against  England  because  it  is  a 
"national  characteristic"  of  the  Dutch  to  be  jealous  of 
the  mistress  of  the  seas.  He  ends  his  article  by  an- 
nouncing that  this  member  of  the  Hollander  clique, 
which  has  "  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Transvaal,"  was 
severely  wounded  in  battle  and  only  escaped  with  "  a 
stifl  limb  for  life."  As  members  of  "cliques"  are  not 
as  a  rule  particularly  anxious  to  be  wounded  in  battle, 
Mr.  von  Elf t's  attempt  to  give  us  a  bad  opinion  of  the 
Hollanders  is  not  very  successful. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ensor  writes  on  "  The  Humors  of  an  Irlah 
Ck>untry  Town."     Mr.  A.  Innes  Shand  describes  the 
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political  life  of  Doddington,  **The  Sycophant  of  the 
Last  Century."  "One  of  the  Old  School"  writes  on 
**  Manners  and  Customs  of  Yesterday  and  To-day,"  and 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching  on  "Izaak  Walton's  Life  of 
Donne."    The  rest  of  the  number  is  made  up  of  fiction. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  has  articles  on  ".The  War 
in  South  Africa"  and  on  "The  Years  Before  the 
Raid."  We  have  quoted  from  these  papers  in  our 
"  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

BRITISH  INTERESTS  IN  CHINA. 

The  article  on  British  interests  in  China  is  somewhat 
out  of  date,  as  the  reviewer  speaks  of  the  personality  of 
the  recently  deposed  Emperor  as  a  factor  governing  the 
situation  and  of  the  Dowager  Empress'  faction  as  a 
declining  element.  The  young  Emperor,  he  says,  might 
have  removed  the  capital  from  Pekin  to  Nanking : 

"  The  transfer  of  the  court  to  Nanking  would  present 
a  series  of  advantages.  It  would  remove  the  Emperor 
and  his  entourage  from  the  immediate  focus  of  disturb- 
ance. It  would  put  an  end  to  the  faction  conflicts  that 
now  divide  the  court,  and  would  perhaps  get  rid  of  the 
Manchu  element  altogether.  The  reform  party,  on 
whom  the  Emperor  relied  before  the  cowp  d^Hat,  were 
exclusively  Chinese.  The  reactionaries  of  the  Empress 
Dowager's  party  were  mainly  Manchus.  The  hope  of 
the  empire  rests  with  the  Chinese,  or,  as  we  might  term 
them,  the  national  party.  An  emperor  freed  from  Man- 
chu  domination,  reigning  at  Nanking  and  supported  by 
an  Anglo-Saxon  union,  would  give  the  best  promise  of 
future  stability  and  progress." 

GOETHE  AND  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  article  under  this  title  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  present  status  of  Goethe  as  a  great  literary 
leader.    The  Carlylean  ideal  Goethe  no  longer  exists  : 

"  We  must  turn  to  Goethe  himself,  and  the  key  to  his 
work  is  his  life.  Much  of  his  poetry  may  in  itself  seem 
dull  or  old-fashioned  to  us  nowadays,  much  may  be 
without  inherent  charm  ;  but  few  are  able  to  escape  the 
spell  of  that  wonderful,  many-colored  life,  without 
question  the  most  wonderful  in  the  annals  of  literary 
men.  To  appreciate  Goethe  the  poet,  we  must  first 
study  Groethe  the  man.  As  he  himself  once  said  to  Eck- 
ermann,  he  is  no  poet  for  the  mass.  His  works  are  writr 
ten  for  individual  men  ^  who  have  set  up  similar  aims 
before  them  and  are  making  their  way  along  similar 
paths.'  To  study  him  may  not  make  us  better  citizens 
or  better  patriots,  but  it  will  give  us,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own,  *■  a  certain  inward  freedom.'  And,  after 
all.  *  inward  freedom '  is  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
that  can  be  communicated  by  one  mind  to  another." 

OCEAN  LINERS. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  ocean  liners,  in 
which  the  development  of  transoceanic  steam  naviga- 
tion is  traced.  In  summing  up,  the  reviewer  expresses 
the  opinion  that  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  our  resources 
as  far  as  speed  is  concerned,  until  some  new  propulsive 
medium  shall  be  discovered  : 

"Those  who  are  sanguine  respecting  the  probability 
of  largely  increased  speeds  fail  to  take  account  of  the 
conditions  which  have  facilitated  the  past  increase  in 
the  rate  of  traveling.  The  reduction  of  speed  by  one- 
luilf  has  occupied  sixty  years,  whioh  have  been  cliiMr«Q- 


terized  by  the  most  remarkable  developments  in  the 
machinery  of  propulsion.  Without  such  developments 
these  great  advances  in  speed  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  sources 
of  energy  at  present  available  and  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  their  transformation  have  now  and  for  several 
years  past  been  utilized  to  the  utmost  degree.  There- 
fore unless  some  further  radical  improvement  in  the 
machinery  of  propulsion  occur  no  important  incredlBe  of 
speed  can  be  obtained.  The  truth  lies  in  a  nutshell : 
energy  cannot  be  created — it  can  only  be  transformed. 
To  produce  a  given  speed  a  corresponding  amount  of 
energy  must  be  stored  up  and  utilized  in  the  vessel. 
Coal  contains  the  latent  force,  while  the  machinery 
forms  the  agency  of  utilization.  To  gain  a  little  more 
speed  would  involve  storing  much  more  coal ;  and  this 
would  mean  a  demand  on  space  so  disproportionate  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  room  left  for  passengers  and 
cargo  to  render  a  vessel  a  paying  venture." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  articles  on  "  The  Personality  of  R.  L.  Ste- 
venson," on  "  The  Grenius  of  Rome,"  and  on  "  The  Senti- 
ment of  Thackeray."  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
"French  Criminal  Procedure  "  thinks  that  we  should 
borrow  from  France  the  system  of  the  action  publiqiie^ 
which  is  a  better  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  life  and 
property  than  any  private  prosecution. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  article  on  the  war  in  South  Africa  in  the  new 
Edinburgh  is  briefly  noticed  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  article  of  the  number  is 
that  in  which  the  reviewer  solemnly  proclaims  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  great  poet  in  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  whose 
play,  "Paolo  and  Francesca,"  is  lauded  in  language 
somewhat  hyperbolical  in  its  terms.  After  declaring 
that  "there  is  among  us  a  man  who  can  stir  in  us  the 
old  thrill  and  rouse  us  to  a  sense  of  the  tragic  beauty, 
the  haunting  mystery  of  life,"  the  reviewer  proceeds  to 
declare : 

"  Now  there  is  published  what  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
literature  of  England  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and 
his  friends— a  play  written  in  close  conformity  with 
stage  requirements,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  poem. 
And  it  is  on  the  strength  of  this  work  that  we  are  bold 
not  to  predict,  but  claim  for  Mr.  Phillips  a  place  among 
the  really  great  names  in  English  poetry.  There  are  no 
redundancies.  The  temptation  to  eloquence,  even  .to 
lyrical  poetry,  is  everywhere  severely  repressed,  yet  in 
every  scene  there  is  poetry,  and  in  almost  all  there  is 
great  poetry.  Since  the  ^Cenci'  no  drama  at  all  ap- 
proaching it  in  the  essential  qualities  of  passion  and 
beauty  has  been  written,  and  this  is  what  the  *  Cenci ' 
is  not,  an  acting  play." 

INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION. 

The  first  article  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  re- 
viewer advocates  the  establishment  of  a  gei^eral  board 
of  conciliation.    He  says  : 

"It  would  seem  that  for  influencing  the  course  of 
great  disputes,  if  any  such  should  unhappily  arise,  the 
action  of  a  State  Department  should  be  supplemented. 
And  for  this  object  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  establishment  of  a  central  board  representing  the 
whole  body  of  employers  and  employed  who  should  act 
AB  a  court  of  appeal,  or  of  reference,  from  the  jadgmenta 
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of  local  conciliation  boards.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  constitution  of  such 
a  body  are  very  great.  But  they  are  not  necessarily 
insuperable.  .  .  .  Details  may  and  do  vary.  But 
there  are  principles  of  universal  effect.  Local  concilia- 
tion boards  may  well  deal  with  details.  A  general 
board  might  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  ap- 
plication of  principles,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
comn^and  more  confidence  than  a  State  Department, 
however  ably  officered.  .  .  .  There  already  exists  the 
nucleus  of  such  a  body  on  each  side.  With  prudence 
and  care  there  might  be  produced  a  valuable  develop- 
ment of  the  Association  of  Employers  and  the  Parliar 
mentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress." 

THE  VENEZUELAN  ARBITRATION. 

In  the  article  on  the  arbitration  settlement  of  the 
Venezuelan  frontier  the  writer  mentions  the  incon- 
venience of  M.  Martens  having  to  attend  the  Hague 
conference  while  the  court  was  sitting  in  Paris.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  is  well  pleased.    He  says  : 

"  But  whatever  temporary  disadvantages  or  avoidable 
errors  may  have  been  present,  the  arbitration  as  a  whole 
is  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson,  and  the  flrst 
great  arbitration,  unless  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration 
can  claim  similar  praise,  in  which  neither  side  has 
shown  signs  of  resentment  at  the  award  and  neither 
side  impugned  the  reasons  of  the  decision." 


inSCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

There  are  articles  on  J.  E.  Millais  and  James  Hu88«ll 
Lowell.  Of  the  latter  the  reviewer  says  *'  his  life  was 
complete  to  a  degree  not  frequently  seen,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  will  assist  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  understand  the  growth  during  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  the  American  people.  It  represents  so 
many  phases  of  national  thought  and  feeling." 

Mr.  Trevelyan's  "  Age  of  Wycliff "  is  reviewed  with 
appreciation  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Peasants*  Ris- 
ing of  1381."  Mr.  Trevelyan,  says  the  reviewer,  has 
given  us  a  connected  story  of  an  intricate  and  important 
period  which  is  both  valuable  and  novel. 

In  the  review  of  Mr.  Kent's  historical  sketch  of  the 
English  Radicals  we  are  told  that  "  the  old  Radicals 
were  possessed  by  a  strong  faith  in  the  principles  they 
avowed,  and  by  a  spirit  of  optimism  as  to  the  blessed 
effects  which  their  adoption  would  produce — *They 
knew  exactly  what  they  wanted,  and  knowing  it,  they 
pursued  it  with  unconquerable  zeal.'" 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  or  whoever  it  is  that  writes  tJhe 
article  on  "A  Side  Scene  in  Thought,"  gossips  sympa- 
thetically about  Dr.  Dee,  Simon  Forman,  and  William 
Lily,  with  whom  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury magic  as  magic,  with  all  its  squalid  miseries  of 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  practically  came  to  a  close  in 
England. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  article  on  telegraphic 
cables  in  time  of  war,  noticed  elsewhere,  the 
Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes  for  January  contains  no  arti- 
cle of  outstanding  importance  ;  but  as  regards  papers  of 
average  merit  and  average  interest  it  exhibits  no  falling 
off  from  its  customary  high  standard. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

There  is  a  remarkable  article  by  Count  Goblet  D' Al- 
viella  on  proportional  representation.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  by  the  generality  of  the  public  this  subject  is  re- 
garded as  somewhat  dry,  but  it  is  made  more  "  actual " 
now  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  Chamber  has  just 
adopted,  after  prolonged  discussion,  a  bill  applying  the 
principles  of  proportional  representation  to  elections 
for  the  legislature.  The  question  had  proved  fatal  to 
two  ministries,  but  the  third  achieved  the  success  pro- 
verbially assigned  to  the  third  attempt.  M.  D'Alviella, 
though  he  traces  the  history  of  the  movement  in  various 
countries,  does  not  clearly  indicate  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Belgian  law,  but  he  explains  in  general  terms  the 
conclusion  to  which  his  inquiry  has  led  him — namely, 
that  proportional  representation  is  no  panacea,  but  that 
it  does  rectify  the  mechanism  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  it  does  explode  the  fiction,  which  obtains 
under  the  ordinary  system,  that  the  representatives 
who  are  elected  are  representative  of  the  minority  as 
well  as  of  the  majority.  He  claims  for  it  that  it  guar- 
antees the  rights  of  the  true  majority,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  prevents  the  abuse  of  power  by  a  minority 
exceptionally  favored  in  the  chances  of  voting.  It  may, 
perhaps,  he  admits,  lean  to  the  multiplication  of  politi- 
cal groups,  but  he  considers  that  it  weakens  party  spirit 
and  tends  to  strengthen  business  politics  and  to  weaken 
the  element  of  mere  contentiousness. 


THE  FRENCH  COLONIAL  ARMY. 

In  the  second  January  number  Colonel  Lyautey  deals 
with  the  French  colonial  army,  or  rather  with  the  part 
which  the  French  army  plays  in  the  colonies.  After 
the  preliminary  process  of  conquest  and  occupation  the 
French  soldiers  become  important  factors  in  the  process 
of  pacification,  and  are  transformed,  this  article  tells  us, 
in  an  increasing  measure  into  tillers  of  the  soils,  artisans, 
and  teachers.  Thus  in  Madagascar  General  Gallieni 
strove  to  utilize  the  particular  aptitudes  of  each  one  of 
his  troops  to  the  best  advantage.  Obviously  such  non- 
military  functions  can  be  better  fulfilled  by  an  army  of 
conscripts  than  by  a  more  professional  soldiery.  More- 
over, General  Gallieni's  system  of  dispersing  his  troops 
throughout  the  country  gave  them  in  many  cases  a 
strong  link  with  the  soil,  and  induced  not  a  few  to  re- 
main there.  This  development  was  fostered  by  a  system 
of  land  concessions,  and  by  the  facilities  given  to  the 
men  to  marry  countrywomen  of  their  own  by  the  So- 
ci6t6  d'Emigration  des  Femmes,  founded  on  the  model 
of  the  United  British  Women's  Emigration  Society.  As 
for  the  objection  that  this  system  demilitarizes  the  men, 
Colonel  Lyautey  declares  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  merely 
*'decorporalizes"  them,  by  which  he  means  that  it  with- 
draws them  from  useless  military  routine  without  de- 
priving them  of  their  manly  qualities,  their  initiative, 
their  responsibility,  and  their  judgment.  Of  course 
France  does  not  employ  her  own  sons  alone  in  her  colo- 
nies. Considerable  use  is  made  of  native  troops,  notably 
in  Tonquin  and  Madagascar.  Generally  speaking,  the 
object  is  to  obtain  a  colonial  army,  not  simply  an  army 
in  the  colonies.  A  colonial  army,  says  Colonel  Lyautey, 
should  be  before  all  things  self-governing,  independent^ 
and  not  liable  to  be  absorbed  into  or  modeled  upon  some 
other  organism  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  mtut,  cl 
coarse,  also  be  provided  with  an  extremely  flexible  or- 
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ganization,  and  its  arrangements  in  general  must  be 
quickly  capable  of  revision,  and  even  of  complete  reform, 
in  the  light  of  practical  experience.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  by  the  way,  that  Colonel  Lyautey  has  unbounded 
admiration  for  the  non-commissioned  officer,  whose 
infinitely  various  capacities  remind  us  of  his  English 
brother  so  graphically  portrayed  by  Mr.  Kipling. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  ELECTIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

M.  Bellessort  continues  his  amusing  account  of  his 
travels  in  Japan  with  a  paper  on  the  comedy  of  elec- 
tions in  that  surprising  country.  The  electoral  cam^ 
paign  which  M.  Bellessort  witnessed  was  one  which 
followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Marquis  Ito's  govern- 
ment. It  was  explained  to  M.  Bellessort  that  the  fre- 
quency of  general  elections  in  Japan  was  intentional 
and  designed  as  a  kind  of  practice  in  parliamentarisni, 
a  sort  of  electoral  gymnastics.  The  Japanese,  in  other 
words,  desire  to  lose  no  time  in  the  process  of  complete- 
ly familiarizing  themselves  with  Western  parliamen- 
tary methods.  Moreover,  it  has  the  advantage  of  per- 
mitting a  Japanese  elector  to  exercise  the  suffrage  in 
his  short  life  as  frequently  as  a  European  country  does 
in  a  century.  It  is  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  political  educa- 
tion, which  undertakes  to  turn  out  old  and  experienced 
citizens  in  fifteen  or  twenty  lessons.  Unfortunately 
the  expense  of  frequent  elections  proves  a  considerable 
burden,  though  at  the  same  time  it  softens  the  bellicose 
enthusiasm  of  the  electors. 

A  well-known  statesman  said  to  M.  Bellessort :  "We 
are  more  ripe  for  the  representative  rigime  than  we 
think,  and  our  parliamentarism,  which  is  still  oligar- 
chical, is  only  the  intellectual  transition  from  our  old 
and  brutal  feudalism."  Indeed,  it  would  be  surprising 
if  the  sudden  transition  ^from  feudalism  to  parliamen- 
tary institutions  did  not  bring  with  ifsome  surprising 
and  even  comic  result-s.  Most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  are 
the  808hi8,  a  regular  profession  of  electoral  bravos  who 
do  not  stick  at  bounds,  and  yet  are  perfectly  well  recog- 
nized as  a  regular  institution,  to  belong  to  which  carries 
no  disgrace. 

Politics  in  Japan  consist  of  the  struggles  of  certain 
factions  who  have  adopted  the  names  of  Western  politi- 
cal parties  just  for  the  look  of  the  thing  without  mean- 
ing anything  by  the  names,  for  the  Japanese  voter  does 
not  vote  for  an  idea,  but  for  a  man.  He  has  the  feudal 
loyalty  of  his  clan.  The  great  object  of  the  factions  is 
to  capture  the  Emperor,  who  is,  of  course,  a  tower  of 
strength  to  whichever  side  he  lends  his  countenance. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  factions  threaten  the 
national  security ;  they  intrigue  much  more  than  they 
fight ;  and  it  is  really  owing  to  the  soshU  mostly  that 
there  is  any  excitement  at  all  in  a  Japanese  election. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  the  election  which  M.  Belles- 
sort witnessed  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  an  actor 
who  had  established  a  kind  of  thMtre  libre.  He  con- 
tested the  division  of  Tokyo,  and  though  he  commanded 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  feminine  influence,  he  only 
obtained  45  votes. 

In  Japan  there  is  an  electoral  qualiflcation  consisting 
of  the  payment  of  a  fairly  large  sum  in  direct  taxation, 
and  it  often  happens  that  candidates  with  more  ambi- 
tion than  money  are  obliged,  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selves, to  obtain  adoption  by  parents  of  sufficient 
wealth.  This  adoption  is  done  with  Japanese  thor- 
oughness, and  the  new  member  of  a  family  entirely 
abandons  his  old  ties  of  blood  and  takes  over  the  aii> 
oestors  and  the  domestic  worship  of  his  new  paiemts. 


An  amusing  story  is  related  of  a  distinguished  Japanese 
economist  who  had  arranged  a  suitable  adoption,  and 
the  affair  was  about  to  be  concluded  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  prospective  father  was  ten  years 
younger  than  himself.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
and  the  answer  was  that  such  an  anomaly  could  on  no 
account  be  permitted ;  so  that  the  unfortunate  econo- 
mist had  to  continue  his  search  for  a  parent  of  sufficient 
years  as  well  as  sufficient  wealth. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  study  of 
the  writings  of  Hamlin  Garland,  by  Th.  Bentzon ;  a 
paper  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  on  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
at  the  camp  of  Altranstadt ;  the  continuation  in  two 
articles  of  M.  Lenth^ric's  papers  on  the  French  sea- 
board and  ports  ;  the  continuation  of  the  Due  de  Bro- 
glie^s  series  on  the  neutralization  of  Belgium ;  and  a 
learned  paper  on  **Art  and  Science''  by  the  Vioomte 
d'Ath^mar.  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

AT  the  present  moment  the  most  interesting  contri- 
butions to  the  Nouvelle  Revue  are  those  which 
deal  with  the  British  army.and  with  the  political  out- 
look. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  editors  of  the  most  militant  of  continental  re- 
views give  their  new  year  place  of  honor  to  a  long  ac- 
count of  President  Krtiger,  largely  based  on  Mr.  Poult>- 
ney  Bigelow's  book,  "The  White  Man's  Africa."  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  whole  article,  which  is  well 
and  clearly  written,  is  of  course  full  of  sympathy  for 
its  subject.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  M.  Jadot  has 
not  apparently  had  the  opportunity  of  procuring  any 
original  sources  of  information,  no  passage  can  be  said 
to  be  specially  noteworthy. 

Again,  it  is  a  pity  that  M.  Delines,  when  attempting 
to  give  a  familiar  picture  of  the  British  army,  content- 
ed himself  with  referring  to  a  work,  written  by  M.  Va&- 
silevski,  which  contains,  as  so  often  happens  when  a 
foreigner  attempts  to  make  a  study  of  an  essentially 
national  product,  a  curious  mixture  of  painstaking 
observations,  coupled  with  astx>unding  inaccuracies. 
These,  as  were  to  be  expected,  are  most  to  be  found  in 
the  account  of  the  life  led  by  the  officers.  Whatever 
may  have  been  once  the  case,  the  British  officer  of  to- 
day is  by  no  means  an  epicurean  sybarite,  a  "carpet 
knight  and  the  corespondent  on  most  of  the  more  ro- 
mantic divorce  cases,  perverted,  capricious,  and  blaa^y 
who  inhabits  a  palace,  has  a  negro  for  a  groom,  a  French 
chef  as  cook,  and  an  Income  which  varies  from  tens  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds."  Even  Ouida  never 
went  to  such  extravagant  lengths  when  describing  her 
young  guardsmen,  and  even  she  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  her  heroes  are  rare  exotic  blossoms  in  no 
sense  t3rpical  of  their  class  I 

More  worthy  of  attention  are  the  powerful  and  elo- 
quent diatribes  of  Mme.  Juliette  Adam.  In  the  second 
January  number  of  the  Revue  she  warns  her  Portuguese 
friends  that  they  have  all  to  fear  from  British  perfidy, 
"  for  when  Albion  begins  to  talk  about  her  right  to  do 
anything  in  the  name  of  humanity  everything  may  be 
feared  from  her  selfish  unscrupnlousness."  Madame 
Adam  hints  at  some  kind  of  rapprochement  between 
England  and  Gtormaoy.  "  Well  'aware  by  previous  ex- 
periences that  William  11.  is  always  open  to  some  kind 
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of  deal,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  In  the  name  of  humanity,  will 
persuade  the  German  Emperor,  to  please  his  grand- 
mother, to  commit  an  act  of  brigandage.  ...  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  the  world  will  care  to 
help  Portugal  to  defend  herself  against  these  robbers." 

A  POLAR  EXPLORATION. 

Those  to  whom  the  subject  of  polar  exploration  al- 
ways presents  a  certain  fascination  will  find  much  to 
Interest  them  in  M.  Rouvier's  curious  and  instructive 
article  on  what  may  be  called  the  side  issues  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  points  out  that  while  certain  great  explorers — 
English,  American,  Grerman,  Swedish— were  making 
the  world  ring  with  their  names,  certain  scientists  were 
doing  just  as  good  work  in  another  direction  ;  and  it  is 
to  them  (such  men  as  Weyprecht,  Mohn,  Buchan,  and 
Nordenskiold)  that  the  happy  man  who  finally  reaches 
either  pole  will  l)e  largely  indebteil.  Dr.  Nansen,  un- 
like many  of  his  predecessors,  was  a  scientist  as  well  as 
an  explorer ;  and  he  brought  back  from  his  last  voyage 
carefully  drawn-up  reports  of  many  discoveries  made 
by  him  which  will,  at  any  rate,  form  a  valuable  base  for 
those  of  his  successors  who  wish  to  solve  the  polar 
enigma.  M.  Rouvier  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the 
modem  expedition  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
scientific  in  its  objects. 

THE  CLERICAL  PROBLEM  IN  FRANCE. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Assumptionist  Order  gives  a 
certain  actuality  to  M.  Loiseau's  notes  on  clericalism. 
The  writer  has  made  a  number  of  careful  notes  in  the 
rural  districts  of  France,  and  as  a  result  he  declares 
that  although  there  does  not  seem  to  survive  in  the 
country  districts  any  great  religious  feeling  or  enthusi- 
asm, there  is  no  bitterness  of  feeling  against  the  parish 
priest ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are,  when  sensible 
and  upright  men,  treated  with  more  respect  and  good 
feeling  than  are  even  the  municipal  authorities.  In  the 
gn^at  towns  there  are  violently  an ti- Christian  centers, 
but  these  are  carefully  worked  up  and  in  no  sense 
owing  to  anti-clericalism  'per  se.  Under  a  monarchy 
and  under  an  empire  the  village  priest  was  often  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  the  more 
independent  spirits  revolted  accordingly.  But  this  is 
no  longer  the  case  in  France,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  country  clergy  are  recruited  from  the  peas- 
antry and  the  bourgeoisie.  For  hundreds  of  years  the 
clergy  were,  of  course,  a  privileged  class.  Their  privi- 
leges have  now  utterly  disappeared,  and  perhaps  this  is 
why  they  are  on  the  whole  more  beloved  than  they 
once  were. 

Among  other  articles  is  a  curious  historical  survey  by 
M.  Neton  of  the  relations  of  France  and  Prussia  from 
1791  to  1801.  

OTHER  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

ON  the  subject  of  British  policy  in  South  Africa 
the  Journal  des  Economistes  says  : 
"If  the  imperialist  policy  in  launching  the  forces  of 
EIngland  in  South  African  adventures  strangely  com- 
promises the  national  prestige,  so  also  industrial  Eng- 
land, which  formerly  was  in  advance  of  all  countries, 
is  to-day  menaced  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Now,  the  imperialist  policy  has  had  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening the  EInglish  productive  strength  when  it  was  nec- 
essary to  increase  it  in  order  to  sustain  a  rivalry  that 
has  become  pressing.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  coincidence  of  the  diminution  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce and  its  territorial  aggrandizement." 


Very  pertinent,  but  less  striking  because  obvions,  is 
another  remark  by  M.  de  Molinari,  the  writer  quoted 
above :  "  The  campaign  undertaken  by  the  friends  of 
peace  against  militarism  has  not  had  the  success  that 
was  expected.  .  .  .  The  Transvaal  war  has  served  as  an 
epilogue  to  the  Hague  conference." 

Everywhere  the  South  African  War  is  a  theme  for 
discussion,  a  text  for  moralizing,  or  a  mark  for  jests. 
The  Revue  Sclentljique  makes  its  compliments  to  the 
English  army  in  this  fashion  : 

"By  a  strange  anomaly  a  practical,  utilitarian  peo- 
ple, noted  for  not  being  satisfied  with  words,  finds  that 
it  has  an  instrument  of  war  without  solidity.  Its 
army,  a  survival  from  a  remote  past,  has  not  known 
how  to  infuse  itself  with  the  spirit  which  has  made  the 
industry  of  the  country  so  powerful,  which  has  given  it 
so  much  vitality.  This  army  counted  for  nothing  at 
all  before  1900.  For  years  and  years  it  has  been  a  neg- 
ligible quantity." 


THE  RUSSIAN  MAGAZINES. 

A  CONTRIBUTOR  to  the  Russian  Voshod,  for  De- 
cember, under  the  title  "  The  Literature  of  the 
Jewish  Jargon  in  America,"  has  given  some  translations 
from  that  strange  dialect,  which,  as  many  of  our  read- 
ers know,  consists  of  old  German  with  an  admixture 
of  Polish,  Russian,  and  Hebrew,  sprinkled  with  cant 
terms  from  various  trades  and  handicrafts.  The  Revue 
des  Revues  quotes  a  couple  of  passages.  If  the  original 
is  faithfully  reflected  in  translation,  Kobrine^s  style  is 
certainly  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  strength. 
Here  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  tenement  life  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  is  from  Kobrine's  "Why  Berl  Re- 
moved." The  time  is  during  the  hot  weather  of  sum- 
mer : 

"  There  comes  a  time  when  the  roofs  of  the  immense 
houses  are  transformed  into  sleeping-places.  On  the 
roof  of  a  six-story  house  in  Norfolk  Street,  already  now 
for  some  nights  there  had  slept  fifteen  tenants  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  boarders.  About  11  o^clock 
an  infernal  uproar  is  heard.  Men  and  women  hardly 
dressed  run  up  there  loaded  with  pillows,  mattresses, 
and  sheets.  They  take  by  assault  the  comers  and 
install  themselves  comfortably,  evading  to  some  ex- 
tent indiscreet  glances,  though  practically  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  dream  ot  conveniences.  The  men  for  the  most 
part  figure  in  drawers  and  the  women  with  arms  and 
bosoms  bare.    The  children  skip  about  in  shirts." 

Kobrine's  account  of  his  efforts,  failures,  and  suffer- 
ings in  trying  to  get  a  living  is  hardly  less  realistic, 
and  it  shows  that  his  becoming  a  writer  was  a  sort  of 
fatality : 

"This  furious  work  at  night  exhausted  me  so  much 
that  the  third  evening  I  lost  consciousness,  and  our 
employer  sent  me  away  with  a  certificate  of  my  com- 
plete incapacity  for  becoming  a  baker.  .  .  .  And  in  this 
manner  through  all  my  life  I  have  endured  misery,  and 
I  have  suffered  in  every  way,  finding  respite  only  in  the 
moments  when  I  was  writing.  The  principal  (if  it  was 
not  the  only)  reason  of  my  incapacity  for  physical  work 
was  my  irresistible  call  to  write.  In  my  head  there 
were  stirring  always  thoughts  which  carried  me  far 
from  the  sewing  machines,  shirts,  cigars,  and  even  the 
little  loaves.  .  .  .  While  I  was  at  work  some  sul^ect 
always  preoccupied  me,  and  my  arms  fell.  I  was  not 
able  to  drive  away  the  scenes  and  piotores  aketdhed 
in  my  brain.    I  worked  as  in  a  dream." 
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THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

DEUTSCHE  REVUE. 

THE  twenty-tifth  birthday  of  this  high-class  maga- 
zine is  duly  celebrated  by  a  preface  from  the  pen 
of  Richard  Fleischer,  in  which  the  able  editor  looks 
back  upon  the  stand  the  Deutsche  Revue  has  always 
taken  in  questions  of  liberty,  progress,  and  sober  na- 
,  tional  aspirations.  He  outlines  the  future  policy  and 
chief  aims  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  and  speaks  modestly 
of  his  own  share  in  its  past  and  future  work.  Horst 
Kohl,  the  compiler  of  Bismarck's' reminiscences,  pub- 
lishes some  characteristic  letters  which  Minister  Count 
Frederic  Eulenberg  wrote  to  the  great  German  states- 
man. In  "New  Education"  G.  Kaibel  discusses  the 
tendency  to  substitute  a  more  practical,  technical,  and 
matter-of-fact  schooling  for  the  present  classical  college 
courses,  and  breaks  a  lance  for  the  maintenance  of 
poetry  in  the  education  of  the  German  youth.  The  well- 
known  Grerman  actor,  Ludwig  Barnay,  speaks  in  his 
article  on  "Stage  Virtuosi  "  in  favor  of  the  "star"  sys- 
tem, and  shows  its  advantages  from  his  own  experience 
as  well  as  from  that  of  many  renowned  actors.  Most  re- 
markable is  Prof.  Dr.  Hegar's  article,  "The  best  Pre- 
vention of  Diseases  and  Defects,"  in  which  he  pleads 
earnestly  for  the  passing  of  laws  "forbidding  marriage 
to  all  x)ersons  who  are  afflicted  with  any  deformation, 
defect,  disease,  or  infection  to  a  degree  that  might  last- 
ingly injure  their  offspring." 

DEUTSCHE  RUNDSCHAU. 

Of  the  interesting  and  various  contents  of  the  Janu- 
ary number,  the  article  by  Philip  Zorn  on  "  The  Results 
of  the  Hague  Conference  with  Regard  to  International 
Law  "  deserves  first  mention.  Not  less  valuable  is  Max 
Lenz'  political  review  of  the  past  century  under  the 
title  of  "The  Great  Powers."  Gen.  T.  von  Verdy  du 
Vernois  describes  vividly  the  battle  of  KOniggr&tz  (Sa- 
dova)  in  his  {personal  reminiscences  "At  the  Headquar- 
ters of  the  II.  (Siiesian)  Army,  1866."  The  poet-novelist, 
Paul  Heyse,  relates  the  beginning  of  his  career  with 
much  charm  under  the  title  of  "  Max  and  Old  Munich." 
"  A  Quarter  of  a  Century's  Music,"  by  Eduard  Hans 
lick,  Vienna's  and  perhaps  the  whole  world's  most  re- 
nowned musical  critic,  gives  a  valuable  retrospective 
view  of  the  subject. 

PREUBSISCHE  JAHRBt^CRER. 

The  sterling  qualities  which  Hans  Delbriick  knows 
so  well  how  to  give  to  his  magazine  are  as  marked  as 
usual  in  the  January  number.  Johannes  Butzbach  dis- 
cusses with  the  knowledge  of  an  expert  "Education 
and  Science  in  the  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia,"  and 
Friedrich  von  der  Leyen  treats  "The  Indian  Fairy 
Tale  "  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  Buddhist 
literature.  In  "Christianity,  Humanitarianism,  and 
Freemasonry  "  an  anonymous  Freemason  describes  the 
origin  and  development  of  "the  royal  art"  in  Ger- 
many, and  contradicts  the  attacks  of  two  groups  hostile 
to  freemasonry :  those  who  wish  to  put  more  stress 
upon  Christian  features  and  those  "who  look  upon 
pure  humanitarianism  as  the  .poisonous  kernel  of 
freemaaonry."    A   real  gem  of  psychological  diaaeo- 


tion  and  polished  style  is  "  The  Problem  of  the  Trag- 
ical," in  which  the  author,  Max  Lorenz,  follows  the 
trend  of  "  human  fate  with  a  sorrowful  ending  "  in  the 
world's  literature  from  Aristotle  and  the  Bible  to 
Shakesi>eare,  Schiller,  and  Richard  Wagner. 

DIB  NEUE  ZEIT. 

Whether  one  does  or  does  not  agree  with  the  social- 
istic tendencies  of  this  organ  devoted  to  and  called  the 
New  Time,  one  cannot  help  being  influenced  by  the 
optimistic  hopes  for  the  future  with  which  its  contrib- 
utors seem  to  be  Imbued,  and— what  is  decidedly  more 
valuable — the  reader  is  bound  to  gain  information  on 
various  sociological  questions  from  its  pages  which  he 
could  scarcely  find  elsewhere.  Thus  A.  Winter's  arti- 
cle, "The  Zinc  Industry  of  Upper  Silesia,'»  will  be 
interesting  in  general  for  the  details  of  labor  and  wages 
with  which  it  deals.  M.  Beer,  discussing  the  state  of 
the  labor  question  in  "The  United  States  in  1889," 
compares  Kipling's  "  The  White  Man's  Burden  "  with 
Markham's  "  The  Man  With  the  Hoe,"  and  criticises 
American  social  conditions  severely  on  account  of  the 
great  strikes  in  Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  and  Idaho. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  continued  interest  taken  on  the  continent  in  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  is  exemplified  by  two  articles  in 
the  Nuova  Antologia  (January  16),  the  one  a  laudatory 
biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Roberts  by  Carlo  Segr^  the 
other  an  article  by  the  well-known  Italian  Deputy-Gen- 
eral Luchino  dal  Veirme,  criticising  the  English  conduct 
of  the  war  with  severity,  though  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
From  this  latter  article  we  have  quoted  in  another 
department.  Among  literary  articles  in  the  same  num- 
ber may  be  mentioned  a  severely  critical  review  of 
Ibsen's  latest  play  by  Professor  de  Lollis,  and  a  long  and 
laudatory  notice  of  Stephen  Phillips'  "  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca."  D'Annunzio  gives  a  further  installment  of  his 
"Laudi,"  the  subject  this  time  being  Dante,  but  all 
attempt  at  consecutive  thought  seems  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  harmonious  rhythm  of  the  curious  prophetic 
chant  in  which  these  "praises"  are  cast.  Excellent 
portraits  of  E.  de  Amicis  and  of  the  composer,  Puccini, 
complete  an  exceptionally  strong  number. 

The  Rassegna  NazionaU  is  much  occupied  with  the 
problem  of  religious  and  civil  marriage.  The  Italian 
Gk)vemment,  having  made  it  obligatory  that  the  civil 
marriage  should  precede  the  religious  ceremony,  is  much 
exercised  to  find  that  among  the  working  classes  the 
law  is  frequently  neglected,  with  the  result  that  the 
marriage  returns  are  rendered  inaccurate  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children  are  born  illegitimate. 
Various  schemes  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  are  at 
present  before  the  Italian  Senate,  and  the  old  religious 
controversy  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage  has  once 
again  burst  into  fiames. 

Flegrea  continues  to  be  the  most  readable  of  the 
lighter  Italian  magazines.  A  powerful  story  by  Matilde 
Serao  is  at  present  running  through  it»  and  the  most 
recent  number  has  a  well-written  article  on  the  poetry 
of  Verlaine. 


THE    NEW   BOOKS. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
Two  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  426—459.  New  York : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $5. 

Miss  TarbelPs  completed  story  of  the  life  of  Lincoln,  por- 
tions of  which  have  appeared  in  McClure^s  Magcuine  during 
the  past  five  years,  has  at  last  been  publislied  in  two  illus- 
trated volumes.  The  work  in  no  way  supplants  the  elaborate 
history  written  some  years  since  by  the  Messrs.  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  although  in  several  particulars  it  supplements  that 
work.  Miss  Tarbell's  primary  purpose  was  to  present  Lin- 
coln the  man,  while  the  effort  of  Nicolay  and  Hay  was  to 
write  the  history  of  Lincoln^s  time.  The  amount  of  original 
Lincoln  material  in  the  country  at  large  seems  almost  ex- 
haustless.  Since  this  work  was  undertaken,  in  1894,  many 
speeches,  letters,  and  telegrams  have  been  rediscovered. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  such  contributions  to  Miss 
TarbelPs  work  is  the  report  of  what  was  long  known  as  the 
**  Lost  Speech.*'  It  was  unearthed  by  Mr.  J.  McCan  Davis, 
of  Sprinfl^fleld,  111.  An  appendix  to  the  second  volume  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents. 
In  short,  the  material  in  these  two  volumes  is  so  interesting 
and,  in  many  respects,  so  valuable,  that  the  absence  of  an 
index  is  the  more  regrettable. 

Charles  Francis  Adams.  By  his  Son,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  16mo,  pp.  426.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    $1.25. 

We  can  only  very  cursorily  notice  the  appearance  in  the 
'*  American  Statesmen  "  series  of  the  life  of  the  last  member 
of  the  Adams  family  who  was  in  conspicuous  public  position 
in  this  country.  In  the  career  of  Charles  Francis  Adams 
Interest,  of  course,  centers  in  the  period  of  his  ministry  at 
London  during  our  Civil  War.  The  Importance  of  this  book 
by  his  son  chiefly  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams*  papers,  although  thirteen  years  have 
passed  since  his  death.  His  son  states  that  Mr.  Adams  pre- 
served all  his  correspondence,  together  with  copies  of  his 
own  letters,  and  for  over  fifty  years,  from  the  time  he 
entered  Harvard,  he  kept  a  diary,  in  which  there  is  scarcely 
a  break.  Some  time  in  the  future  a  much  larger  work  con- 
sisting of  extracts  from  his  diary,  letters,  and  papers,  will  be 
published.  Meanwhile,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the 
light  which  is  thrown  on  this  very  notable  career  by  the 
present  volume  will  tend  to  raise  the  already  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  Mr.  Adams*  services  to  his  country  at  a  most 
critical  juncture. 

Henry  Knox  :  A  Soldier  of  the  Revolution.  By  Noah 
Brooks.  12mo,  pp.  286.  New  York :  G  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1.50. 

In  the  *'  American  Men  of  Energy  **  series  Mr.  Noah 
Brooks  has  written  the  story  of  Henry  Knox,  who  was  a 
major-general  in  the  Continental  Army,  Washington*8  chief 
of  artillery,  first  Secretary  of  War  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, and  yet  is  hardly  known  by  name  to  the  school  chil- 
dren of  our  time.  Men  of  the  revolutionary  period  of  far 
less  relative  importance  than  General  Knox  have  in  some 
way  won  a  far  more  conspicuous  place  in  our  school  histo- 
ries. Almost  a  century  has  passed  sinoe  the  death  of  Knox, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  his  character  and  career  should  be 
dttlngly  commemorated.  Mr.  Brooks  has  drawn  his  mate- 
rials from  original  sources,  and  has  employed  them  with  the 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  experienced  writer.  He  has  made 
a  book  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  readers  of  all  ages  who  are 
interdsted  in  the  revolutionary  period  of  our  history. 


Recollections  :  1832  to  1886.  By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Algernon  West,  K.C.B.  12mo,  pp.  442.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $3. 

Sir  Algernon  West,  who  was  for  many  years  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  written  a  volume  of  recollec- 
tions pertaining  not  only  to  his  chief,  but  to  many  other  of 
the  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  century.  These 
reminiscences  are  entertaining  and  throw  light  on  many  a 
page  of  England*s  more  recent  history.  It  should  be  8aid« 
however,  that  the  author  makes  no  claim  to  historical  or 
chronological  accuracy. 

Charles  Kingsley,  and  the  Christian  Social  Movement. 
By  Charles  William  Stubbs.  12mo,  pp.  199.  Chi- 
cago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.25. 

With  the  progress  of  Christian  socialism  in  this  country 
there  has  come  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  social  movement 
in  England  represented  by  Maurice  and  Kingsley  fifty  years 
ago.  In  this  little  volume  Dean  Stubbs  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  English  Christian  Socialists  of  1848  and  their 
relations  with  the  *"  Chartists.**  As  Dean  Stubbs  very  well 
says, ''  Facts  are  always  more  stimulating  when  told  in  rela- 
tion to  a  personality,**  and  this  story  of  Kingsley  and  the 
work  that  he  did  in  improving  the  lot  of  British  working- 
men  is  far  more  inspiring  than  any  bare  record  of  the  social 
movement  as  such. 

Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Grerman  Empire. 
By  James  Wycliffe  Headlam.  12mo,  pp.  471.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  latest  life  of  Bismarck  is  a  volume  contributed  to 
the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations'*  series,  by  James  Wycliffe 
Headlam.  The  author  states  that  the  greater  portion  of  his 
work  was  written  before  Bismarck's  death ;  in  completing 
the  work,  however,  the  author  has  had  the  advantage  of 
the  publication  of  both  Bi8marck*s  and  Busch*s  "Memoirs.** 

Theodore  Beza,  the  Counsellor  of  the  French  Kefomuir 
tion,  1519-1605.  By  Henry  Martyn  Baird.  12mo,  pp. 
876.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

All  students  of  the  history  of  French  Protestantism  are 
indebted  to  Prof.  Henry  M.  Baird  for  his  volume  on  Beza, 
who  was  indeed  one  of  the  "  heroes  of  the  Reformation,**  the 
head  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  French-speaking  countries, 
and  its  recognized  counsellor  and  leader,  the  friend  of  Cal- 
vin, and  also  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Henry  IV.  Oddly 
enough  this  is  the  first  biography  of  Beza  to  be  made  accessi- 
ble to  the  general  reader,  either  in  English  or  in  French. 
The  volume  is  appropriately  illustrated. 

Alexander  the  Great :  The  Merging  of  £^t  and  West 
in  Universal  History.  By  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
12mo,  pp.  520.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

The  magazine-reading  public  has  already  had  a  foretaste 
of  President  Wheeler*s  most  interesting  sketch  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  the  papers  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Century  M(igazine,  President  Wheeler,  as  is  well  known, 
unites  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  of  the  scholarly 
investigator  with  those  of  the  entertaining  writer.  He  has 
pictured  Alexander  the  Great  more  vividly,  in  some  respects 
perhaps  more  powerfully,  than  that  worthy  has  been  iiic- 
tured  before  in  the  English  language.  We  are  further 
indebted  to  President  Wheeler  for  the  exploltatton,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  most  recent  archeological  disooveries  bearing 
on  this  subject.  The  Illustration  of  this  volume  Is  In  line 
with  that  of  its  predecessors  in  the  **  Heroes  of  the  MaHoiis** 
series. 
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HISTORY. 
History  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Successful  Scandi- 
navians in  the  United  States.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  O.  N.  Nelson.  Two  volumes  in  one,  8vo,  pp. 
518—280.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota :  O.  N.  Nelson 
&  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

The  compiling  of  this  history  of  the  Scandinavians  in 
America  was  a  most  worthy  undertaking,  which  seems  to 
have  been  admirably  carried  out.  While  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  work  is  Mr.  O.  N.  Nelson,  of  Minneapolis,  he  has  been 
assisted  by  a  large  and  competent  staff  of  associate  editors, 
revisers,  and  contributors.  A  special  effort  has  been  made 
to  preserve  memorials  of  the  various  Scandinavian  religious 
denominations  in  this  country,  and  sketches  are  given  of  the 
different  schools  and  colleges  established  by  the  American 
Scandinavians.  In  addition  to  the  more  general  historical 
material,  the  work  includes  a  great  number  of  biographies 
of  Scandinavians  who  have  settled  in  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  Thus  a  large  amount  of  important 
material  relating  to  the  pioneers  of  these  States,  as  well  as 
to  the  second  generation,  has  been  preserved  for  posterity. 
A  minor  feature  of  the  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  over- 
looked by  some  readers,  and  yet  which  has  a  distinct  value 
in  itself,  is  a  80-page  bibliography  of  Scandinavian-American 
historical  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  glance 
at  the  portraits  which  appear  in  this  double  volume,  includ- 
ing those  of  Governor  Lind  and  United  States  Senator  Nel- 
son, impress  one  anew  with  a  sense  of  the  excellent  qualities 
which  Scandinavian  immigration  has  imparted  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  our  Middle  West.  It  is  hoped  that  the  third  vol- 
ume in  the  series  may  cover  Scandinavian  settlement  in 
Illinois. 

The  River  War  :  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Recon- 
quest  of  the  Soudan.  By  Winston  Spencer  Church- 
ill. Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  510—486.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $10. 

In  the  two  handsome  volumes  of  Mr.  Churchiirs  work,  he 
gives  an  excellent  history  of  the  British  conquest  of  the  Sou- 
dan. Five  opening  chapters  are  occupied  with  a  description  of 
the  geography  of  the  Soudan  country,  and  with  a  well  co-ordi- 
nated, brief  account  of  the  progress  of  British  arms  on  the 
Nile  up  to  the  disaster  at  Khartoum  and  the  death  of  Gor- 
don, which  gave  the  Soudan  country  to  the  Mahdi  and  his 
devoted  followers.  Mr.  Churchill  spends  little  time  in  ex-- 
ploiting  the  miseries  of  the  dervish  rule  in  the  Soudan.  He 
proceeds  to  t«ll  how  the  English  began  and  carried  out  a 
systematic  and  irresistible  movement  to  recapture  the  land 
from  which  the  Mahdi  had  expelled  them.  After  the 
tragedy  of  Khartoum,  the  outpost  of  the  British  army  was 
Wadlhalfa.  The  task  that  lay  before  the  successive  sirdars 
was  very  largely  a  work  of  engineering  and  military  organi- 
zation. When  Kitchener  began  his  stern  advance  in  1898, 
more  than  ten  years  had  been  spent  in  training  the  native 
Egyptian  fellahs  and  the  Soudanese  nefi^roes  to  effectually 
aid  the  British  square  in  the  coming  attack  on  the  Khalifa. 
Mr.  Churchill  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  good  qualities  of 
these  native  troops.  The  fellahs  in  particular  he  describes 
as  men  of  wonderful  physical  endurance,  well  regulated 
habits,  and  thorough  loyalty.  The  Soudanese  negroes 
made  good  soldiers,  too.  They  were  apt  to  get  *'*'  rattled " 
when  compared  with  the  British  regulars,  but  such  a  dis- 
advantage was  almost  compensated  for  by  the  tremendous 
force  of  their  onslaught  which  their  hatred  of  the  dervishes 
inspired. 

Mr.  Churchiirs  book,  after  the  five  opening  chapters, 
tells  of  Lord  Kitchener's  advance  in  1806,  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  that  general*8  operations  on 
the  upper  Nile,  from  April,  1806,  to  February,  1800,  which 
period  specifically  covers  what  the  author  has  called  **The 
River  War,"  and  which  finally  was  the  reconquest  of  the 
Soudan.  The  first  volume  finishes  the  story  to  the  battle  of 
Atbara.  The  second  volume  is  largely  taken  up  with  the 
terrific  battle  of  Obdurman,  which  destroyed  tiie  dervish 
power  forever, 

Mr.  Churchill  has  not  only  had  the  benefit  of  oflloiAl 


sources  of  information  in  the  preparation  of  his  records  and 
of  the  many  capital  maps  and  battle  plans  with  which  the 
book  is  equipped,  but  he  has  also  been  able  to  give  a  graphic 
as  well  as  an  accurate  account  of  General  Kitchener's  opera- 
tions from  the  fact  that  he  was  attached  to  the  2l8t  Lanciers 
throughout  the  bloody  but  successful  operations  of  *08.  He 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  critical  moments  when  the  Khalifa 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  firreat  force  which  had  been  preparing 
for  a  decade.  Mr.  Churchill  acted  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  but  in  spite  of  General  Kichener's  notable  poor 
opinion  of  war  correspondents,  Mr.  Churchill  saw  much  of 
the  sirdar  and  was  evidently  held  in  high  regard  by  him. 

The  very  excellence  of  Mr.  Churchiirs  account  of  the 
military  o];>erations  preceding  the  battle  of  Obdurman  and 
of  the  battle  itself  make  it  hard  reading.  For  if  any  one  is 
yet  unaware  that  war  is  what  General  Sherman  said  it  was, 
this  story  will  be  highly  convincing.  Mr.  ChurchilPs  clear, 
brief,  forcible  sentences  tell  the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  Rarely 
has  an  account  prepared  so  soon  after  the  event  described 
war  under  such  circumstances  with  such  independent  and 
unwinking  candor.  The  slaughter  of  10,000  dervishes  on  the 
field  of  Obdurman,  and  the  wounding  of  a  greater  number, 
are  described  in  tragic  detail. 

The  work,  however,  was  done,  and  done  thoroughly. 
The  Khalifa's  power  ceased  to  exist  with  Khartoum ;  his 
death  has  come  since  this  book  was  written.  The  English  in 
Egypt  will  now  turn  their  attention  to  the  gigantic  irrigation 
works  on  the  Nile  which  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  coua- 
try  to  its  former  state  of  attractiveness  and  prosperity.  The 
financing  of  these  immense  engineering  enterprises  and  the 
probable  saving  of  the  White  Nile,  lost  in  the  great  marsh 
district  through  which  a  part  of  It  fiows,  will  be  almost  as 
huge  a  task  for  Lord  Cromer  as  the  destruction  of  the  Arabs 
was  for  General  Kitchener.  Egypt  has  a  Soudan  deficit  of 
nearly  400,000  pounds  a  year.  She  will  be  called  on  to  pay 
160,000  pounds  a  year  for  the  Reservoirs,  and  in  the  year  1004 
the  first  annual  instalment  for  the  great  dam  of  the  Nile 
will  become  due.  Mr.  Churchill  in  his  forecast  says  that 
four  years  of  difficulty  will  be  followed  by  two  years  of  actual 
crisis.  That  Lord  Cromer  will,  provided  he  has  a  free  hand, 
surmount  these  obstacles  Mr.  Churchill  has  no  doubt.. 

How  England  Saved  Europe  :  The  Story  of  the  Great 
War,  1793-1815.  By  W.  H.  Pitchett.  Vols.  IL  and 
ni.,  12mo,  pp.  826-419.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    12  each  volume. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  Mr.  Fitchett's  story  of 
England's  wars  of  a  century  ago  are  devoted,  respectively, 
to  **  Nelson  and  the  Struggle  for  the  Sea,"  and  *'  The  War  in 
the  Peninsula."  Each  volume  is  well  illustrated  with  por- 
traits, maps,  and  plans,  and  the  series  as  a  whole  offers  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  treatment  of  an  important  epoch  in  Brit- 
ain's military  and  naval  history. 

The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome :  A  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Monuments.  By  Rodolfo  Lanciani. 
12mo,  pp.  2W.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   12. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Lanciani  briefiy  sums  up  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  buildings 
and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  announced  that  the 
present  volume  is  a  forerunner  of  a  larger  work,  comprising 
several  volumes,  which  will  be  published  in  Italian. 

Lessons  of  the  War  with  Spain,  And  Other  Articles. 
By  Alfred  T.  Mahan.  12mo,  pp.  886.  Boston :  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.    $2. 

In  addition  to  Captain  Mahan's  review  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  this  volume  contains  recent  magazine  articles  from 
his  pen  on  **  The  Peace  Conference  and  the  Moral  Aspect  of 
War,"  '*  The  Relations  of  the  United  States  to  Their  New  De- 
pendencies," ''  Distinguishing  Qualities  of  Ships  of  War,"  and 
**  Current  Fallacies  Upon  Naval  Subjects.**  It  is  fortunate 
that  Captain  Mahan*s  critical  study  of  the  strategy  of  the 
war  has  been  preserved  In  a  form  lest  ephemeral  than  tli«t 
In  which  it  originally  appeared.  The  naval  experts  who  ami 
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write  acceptably  for  popular  reading  are  by  no  means  nu- 
merous in  this  country.  Captain  Mahan's  work  in  this  direc- 
tion has  always  commended  itself  to  all  classes,  lay  and  pro. 
fessional.  The  considerations  that  he  presents  in  this  vol- 
ume on  "The  Size  and  Qualities  of  Battleships,"  ** Mutual 
Relations  of  Coast  Defence  and  Navj*,"  and  "  The  Effect  of 
Deficient  Coast-Defence  upon  the  Movements  of  the  Navy," 
are  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  members  of  Congress 
and  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  our 
naval  affairs. 

The  Puritan  Republic  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England.  By  Daniel  Wait  Howe.  8vo,  pp.  460. 
Indianapolis  :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Company.    $3.50. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  say  anything  new  about 
Massachusetts  history,  but  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in 
having  a  compact  presentation  of  the  whole  subject  from  a 
modern  point  of  view,  having  regard  to  all  that  has  been 
written  for  and  against  the  Puritans  and  their  institutions 
up  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Howe,  notwithstanding  the  em- 
barrassment of  riches  in  the  literature  of  his  subject,  has 
succeeded  in  making  such  a  presentation  and  one  not  lacking 
in  independence  of  judgment. 

The  County  Palatine  of  Durham  :  A  Study  in  Constitu- 
tional History.  (Harvard  Historical  Studies.)  By 
Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.  891. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    12. 

The  historical  student  finds  the  county  of  Durham  in- 
teresting because  of  the  peculiar  system  under  which  that 
portion  of  England  was  governed  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  and,  in  the  restricted  sense,  up  to  the  present  century. 
The  ruler  of  Durham  during  all  that  time  was  none  other 
than  its  bishop,  whose  temporal  principality  was  as  real  as 
any  spiritual  see.  Dr.  Lapsley's  study,  therefore,  deals  with 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  constitutional,  history.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  refer  scholars  to  the  original  authorities 
at  every  point. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Brook  Farm  :  Its  Members,  Scholars,  and  Visitors.  By 
Lindsay  Swift.  16mo,  pp.  303.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

No  American  communistic  venture  is  half  as  well  known 
to-day  as  Brook  Farm,  and  yet  perhaps  none  yielded  smaller 
results  as  an  experiment  in  social  reform.  Indeed,  the 
charm  of  Brook  Farm  has  always  been  a  certain  elusive- 
ness.  For,  although  many  of  its  members  and  visitors  were 
distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters,  few  of  them  chose  to  re- 
veal the  community's  secrets.  The  time  seems  to  have  come 
wiien  a  fairly  complete  account  of  Brook  Farm  maybe  made 
public.  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift  has  devoted  years  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  materials,  and  the  present  volume  is  the  result  of 
much  ];)ainstaking  research.  Mr.  Swift's  sketches  of  Brook 
Farm  personalities  form  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
his  work. 

Studies  in  State  Taxation,  with  Particular  Reference 
to  the  Southern  States.  By  Graduates  and  Stu- 
dents of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Edited  by 
J.  H.  Hollander.  8vo,  pp.  253.  Baltimore  :  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

One  of  the  most  recent  illustrations  of  the  fruitful  work 
attempted  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  a  volume 
made  up  of  five  essays  which  had  their  origin  in  a  series  of 
informal  class  reports  prepared  by  Johns  Hopkins  students 
in  connection  with  a  course  of  graduate  instruction  upon 
American  commonwealth  finance.  Certain  numbers  of  the 
class  undertook  to  examine  and  describe  the  finance  of  a 
group  of  States,  each  investigator  selecting  his  native  State, 
or  a  State  with  whose  economic  life  he  was  in  a  measure  fa- 
miliar. The  States  thus  singled  out  for  treatment  were  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Kansas. 
Such  studies  should  prove  of  great  practical  service  to  mein- 
^ers  of  state  legislatures  or  tax  commissions. 


A  Ten  Years'  War :  An  Accoant  of  the  Battle  with  the 
Slum  in  New  York.  By  Jacob  A.  Riis.  12mo,  pp. 
267.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Miffiln  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  story  of  a  ten  years*  battle  with  New  York  slums  is 
a  song  of  victory,  and  it  is  dedicated  *^  to  the  faint-hearted 
and  those  of  little  faith.**  No  one  so  well  as  Mr.  Riis  knows 
what  has  been  attempted  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  New  York  in  the  past  ten  years  to  better  the  conditions  of 
tenement  house  existence.  If  he  can  be  optimistic  amid  all 
the  discouragements  that  this  work  has  encountered,  sorely 
there  must  be  good  grounds  for  hope.  His  volume  says  that 
during  ten  years  much  has  been  gained  in  the  way  of  im- 
proved tenements,  sanitary  lodging-houses,  parks,  and  play- 
grounds. The  fight  is  by  no  means  over,  but  some  of  the 
enemy's  strongholds  have  been  taken. 

The  Effects  of  Recent  Changes  in  Monetary  Standards 
upon  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.  By  I<Yancis  S. 
Kinder.  (American  Economic  Association  :  £k:o- 
nomic  Studies.)  8vo,  pp.  90.  New  York  :  The  Mao- 
millan  Company.    Paper,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Kinder  has  made  an  interesting  attempt  to  show  the 
relations  between  changes  in  monetary  standards  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  He  concludes,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  change  of  monetary  standards  in  1873  was  the  one  pre- 
dominating cause  of  the  fall  of  prices,  and  he  further  con- 
cludes that  the  succeeding  years  of  falling  prices  were  those 
of  increased  hardship  for  the  working  class  as  a  whole. 

It  is  announced  that  the  **  Economic  Studies"  published 
by  the  American  Economic  Association  will  be  discontinued, 
and  that  a  quarterly  publication  will  be  issued  under  the 
title  of  "  Publications  of  Ithe  [American  Economic  Associa- 
tion." 

The  Free-Trade  Movement  and  Its  Results.  By  G. 
Armitage-Smith.  12mo,  pp.  244.  Chicago :  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  little  volume  offers  a  convenient  summary  of  the 
British  free-trade  movement  over  half  a  century  ago. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates,  liy  Charles  E.  Little. 
Large  8vo,  pp.  1454.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.    $10. 

This  is  a  work  of  reference  arranged  on  a  distinctively 
new  plan.  It  covers  important  historical  events,  classified, 
first,  by  countries  and  geographical  location,  second,  by 
dates,  and,  finally,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  event 
itself.  This  system  of  entries,  however,  would  not  suffice  in 
itself  for  all  purposes  of  reference,  a4id  it  is  supplemented 
by  an  alphabetic  index  of  nearly  300  pages,  in  which  all 
the  events  and  names  recorded  in  the  body  of  the  work  are 
entered  for  a  second  time,  with  figures  referring  to  page  and 
column  on  which  the  main  entry  occurs.  No  brief  descrip- 
tion can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness 
or  range  of  such  a  work  as  this.  Apparently  no  important 
group  of  facts  in  the  world^s  history  has  been  neglected.  The 
magnitude  of  the  editor's  task  may  be  faintly  imagined  when 
we  reflect  that  he  has  had  to  review  the  known  events  of 
seventy  centuries  in  the  seventy-nine  different  countries  of 
the  world  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  recorded  history. 
The  prime  advantage  of  the  work,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
ready  access  that  it  gives  to  contemporaneous  events  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  any  given  period  of  time.  The  "  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Classified  Dates  "  should  have  a  place  among  the 
few  really  indispensable  reference  books  on  the  shelvesof  the 
library  and  study. 

Who's  Who,  1900.  12mo,  pp.  xviii— 1092.  London  :  Adam 
&  Charles  Black  ;  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.75. 

In  this  annual  biographical  dictionary,  now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year  of  issue,  are  included  Uographies  of  many  per- 
sons who  became  prominent  daring  1809,  as  for  example,  the 
commanders  in  the  South  African  war. 
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The  Tribune  Almanac  :  1900.  Henry  Eckford  Rhoades, 
Editor.  12ino,  pp.  388.  New  York :  The  Tribune 
Association.    Paper,  25  cents. 

"  The  Tribune  Almanac  "  for  1900  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  customary  statistical  information,  brief  historical 
sketches  of  the  wars  during  1899,  the  treaty  with  Spain,  the 
Samoan  troubles,  the  Alaskan  boundary  question,  the  Vene- 
zuelan arbitration,  and  other  matters  of  public  interest. 
The  list  of  names  of  eminent  officials,  presidents  of  colleges, 
heads  of  patriotic  societies,  etc.,  are  complete  and  invaluable 
for  purposes  of  reference. 

New  York  Cliarities  Directory  :  1900.  16mo,  pp.  725. 
New  York  :   Charity  Organization  Society.    $1. 

The  New  York  Charities  Directory  is  a  complete  compen- 
dium of  facts  regarding  all  the  societies  and  institutions 
working  among  the  poor  in  New  York  City.  The  work  is 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  charitable  institutions,  and 
has  been  developed  into  a  classified  handbook  of  all  the 
philanthropic  activities  of  the  Greater  New  York.  The  in- 
formation which  it  furnishes  is  reliable,  and  in  many  in- 
stances can  only  be  obtained  independently  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  expense. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Hitherto  Unidentified  Contributions  of  W.  M, 
Thackeray  to  PuTich,  By  M.  H.  Spielmann.  8vo, 
pp.  850.    New  York  :    Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.75. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  select 
Thackeray^s  unsigned  contributions  to  Punch.  Even  Mrs. 
Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie^s  volume  in  her  Biographical  Edi- 
tion, which  accounts  for  some  880  contributions,  fell  nearly 
100 short.  Now  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  author  of  the '^His- 
tory of  Punch  "  has  given  the  final  and  authoritative  word 
on  the  subject  in  his  volume.  Mr.  Spielmann  has  had  the  un- 
impeachable source  of  the  editor's  day  book  to  identify  these 
hitherto  unplaced  essays,  verses  and  satirical  pictures.  The 
newly  discovered  contributions  range  in  length  from  a  coup, 
let  to  an  article  of  a  page  or  more.  Thackeray  was  expected 
to  contribute  about  two  columns  to  each  number,  and  though 
he  rarely  came  up  to  his  full  quotum,  the  aggregate  of  nine 
years'  work  in  Punch's  columns,  between  1843  and  1853,  comes 
to  some  336  columns.  The  quality  of  the  work  was  of  the 
most  varied  character,  but  certainly  some  of  the  quips  and 
airy  verses  were  in  the  very  best  vein  of  the  author,  and  are 
fully  up  to  the  witticisms  the  world  has  laughed  over  in  the 
standard  editions  of  his  works,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
contributions  on  social,  political  and  personal  subjects. 
Thus,  as  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  an  author  would  gain 
in  ease  and  spontaneity  from  the  fact  that  he  was  writing 
anonymously.  And  though  the  work  for  Punch  was  at  no 
time  the  most  important  part  of  Thackeray's  writing,  he 
was  far  from  feeling  it  perfunctory:  he  said  of  the  paper: 
**  There  never  were  before  published  in  this  world  so  many 
volumes  which  contained  so  much  cause  for  laughing,  so 
little  for  blushing."  Mr.  Spielmann's  book  is  replete  with 
Illustrations,  and  is  equipped  with  a  most  complete  and  work- 
manlike index  and  a  bibliography  for  the  years  1843  to  1848. 

The  World's  Best  Orations,  From  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  David  J.  Brewer. 
Vol.  2,  Ben- Bur.  8vo,  pp.  415.  St.  Louis  :  Ferd.  P. 
Kaiser.  New  York  :  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.  Buckram, 
f8.50  per  vol.  * 


Among  the  orations  included  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  great  series  are  Burke's  speech  opening  the  bribery 
charges  against  Warren  Hastings,  1788,  Blaine's  oration  on 
Garfield,  Thomas  H.  Benton's  speech  on  the  career  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  Bismarck's  plea  for  imperial  armament,  and 
William  J.  Bryan's  famous ''  Cross  of  Gk>ld  "  speech.  The 
editors  have  certainly  shown  catholicity  in  their  selections. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  &  Kempis. 
Pp.  170.  Maxims  and  Moral  Reflections.  By  Fran- 
cis, Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  Pp.  58.  Thoughts. 
By  Blaise  Pascal.  Translated  by  C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Pp.  347.  With  Critical  and  Biographical  Introduc- 
tions by  John  Fletcher  Hurst.  1  volume,  8vo.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

View  of  the  Stat^  of  Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Henry  Hallam.  With  a  Critical  and  Biograph- 
ical Introduction  by  George  Lincoln  Burr.  2  vols., 
8vo,  pp.  xxi— 503— 638.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

In  a  single  volume  of  **The  World's  Great  Books"  the 
publishers  present ''  Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thom- 
as a  Kempis,  Rochefoucauld's  '"Maxims,"  and  Pascal's 
*'  Thoughts."  Critical  and  biographical  introductions  are 
furnished  by  Bishop  Hurst. 

Two  volumes  in  the  series  are  devoted  to  Hallam's 
*'View  of  the  State  of  Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages," 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  George  Lincoln  Burr. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Twelfth  Book  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  Edited  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  by  Richard  A.  Minckwitz.  16mo, 
pp.  xviii— 89.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    40  cents. 

The  Bacchae  of  Euripides.  The  Text,  and  a  Transla- 
tion in  English  Verse.  By  Alexander  Kerr.  Square 
12mOr  pp.  127.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.05. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Books  XIX.-XXIV.  Edited  on  the  Ba- 
sis of  the  Ameis-Hentze  Edition  by  Edward  Bull 
Clapp.    12mo,  pp.  441.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.90. 

Euripides  Hippolytus.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes 
and  Critical  Appendix,  by  J.  E.  Harry.  12mo,  pp. 
xlv— 175.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Republic.  By  H.  A.  Guerber. 
12mo,  pp.  349.  New  York :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   65  cents. 

Topical  Studies  in  American  History.  By  John  G.  Al- 
len. New  Edition,  Revised.  12mo,  pp.  xxxvi— 93. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    40  cents. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation.  Re-arranged  for  Clasa 
Study  by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland.  12mo,  pp.  16. 
Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.    Paper,  15  cents. 

The  iyonstitution  of  France.  Re-arranged  for  Class 
Study  by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland.  12mo,  pp.  29. 
Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.    Paper,  15  cents. 

The  Constitution  of  Switzerland.  Re-arranged  for  Class 
Study  by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland.  12mo,  pp.  87, 
Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.    Paper,  15  cents. 

Our  New  Possessions  :  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
Philippines.  8vo,  pp.  82.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.    Paper,  10  cents. 
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Abyssinia :  At  the  Court  of  the  "  Ldon  of  Judah,"  V.  Goe- 

dorp.  WWM. 
Admirals,  Come  Famous,  J.  R.  Spears,  Mun. 
Africa: 

Congo  State  and  Central-African  Problems,  D.  C.  Boulger, 
Harp. 

Economic  Conquest  of  Africa,  H.  G.  Prout,  Eng. 

Mahdiism,  Crushing  of,  F.  C.  Penfield,  Forum. 

Natal,  Afrikanders  in.  J.  C.  Voigt,  NAR. 

Orange  Free  State,  Life  on  a  Ranch  in  the,  S.  Craig,  Bad. 

South  Africa :  see  Transvaal. 

South  Africa,  Past  and  Future  in,  L.  Phillips,  AngS,  De- 
cember. 
Agricultural  Associations  in  Belgium,  G.  Maze-Sencier,  RPP, 

January. 
Agriculture,  University  Extension  in,  A.  C.  True,  Forum. 
Allen,  James  Lane,  Storiesof ,  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  SR,  January. 
Altitudes,  High,  Man  in,  C.  Buhrer,  BU. 
Andes,  Highest,  R.  McLeod,  LQ,  January. 
'*  Anglo-Saxon,"  Significance  of,  F.  W.  Chapman,  Ed. 
Anglo-Saxon  Faiths,  G.  M.  Aylsworth,  AngA. 
Animals  That  Sleep  Through  Winter,  W.  E.  Cram,  NEng. 
Arbitration  in  Trade  Disputes,  Ediu,  January. 
Architecture: 

Architecture  in  Our  New  Possessions,  M.  Schuyler,  Arch, 
January. 

Expression  in  Architecture,  H.  R.  Marshall,  Arch,  January. 

Fireproof  Building,  Inquiry  Into,  R.  Sturgis,  Arch,  Jan- 
uary. 

Pianos,  Modem,  Colonial  Art  and,  J.  B.  Tiffany,  Arch. 
Armor-Plate,  Manufacture  of,  R.  Hughes,  Cos. 
Army  Career,  An,  N.  A.  Miles,  FrL. 
Army  Ration,  C.  Smart,  San. 
Art: 

Application  of  Art  to  Native  Industries,  C.  de  Kay,  AE, 
January. 

Art  as  a  Means  of  Expression,  W.  J.  Stillman,  IntM. 

Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  J.  Hall,  A£,  January. 

Art  in  the  Home,  J.  W.  Van  Oost,  AA. 

Arts  and  Crafts— Beauty  in  Common  Things,  Dora  M.  Mor- 
rell,  BP. 

Barbizon  School  Painters,  Elizabeth  M.Elgin,  Chant. 

Bowcher,  Frank,  Medalist,  M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA. 

Burne-Jones,  Sir  Edward,  Unfinished  Works  of,  P.  Burne- 
Jones,  MA. 

Ceramic  Art,  Ancient  Egyptian,  H.  Wallls,  NineC. 

Ceramic  Decorating :  Paste  and  Enamels,  F.  Muni,  AA. 

Cosway,  Richard,  and  His  Art,  AI. 

Decorative  Art,  British,  in  1809,  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition— I  v.,  IntS. 

Design,  Requisites  of,  Grace  B.  Allen,  AI. 

Finn,  Herbert,  Work  of,  F.  Wedmore,  AJ. 

Gibson,  Charles  Dana,  and  His  Work,  J.  A.  Reid,  AJ. 

Glass,  Stained,  H.  L.  Parkhurst,  MunA,  December. 

Illustration,  New  Leaders  in,  Regina  Armstrong,  Bkman. 

Illustration,  Powerxit  Line  in,  Mabel  Key.  BP. 

Interpretation  of  Pictures,  F.  B.  Sawvel,  Ed. 

Liberty  &  Co.^rt  Productions  of,  A.  L.  Baldry,  A  J. 

Maris,  Jacob,  P.  Zilcken,  IntS. 

Melchers,  Gari,  and  H^s  Work,  J.  Brenchley,  MA. 

Miniature  Painting,  T.  Wtlst,  AA. 

Moreau,  Gustave,  Museum  of,  H.;Frantz,  RRP,  February  1. 

Morland,  George,  J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Cent. 

Painting  in  OilColors— UI.,  AA. 

Portrait  Painting,  N.  H.  Busey,  AI. 

Portraiture,  Concerning,  R.  Blathwayt,  PMM. 

Problems  in  Artistic  Rendering,  Katherine  M.  Ball,  AE, 
January. 

Sterner,  Albert  E.,  A.  Hoeber,  BP. 

Vandyck  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  E.  Law,  MA. 
Asceticism,  Plea  for.  May  Kendall,  LQ,  January. 
Atonement,  Theories  of  the,  H.  C.  Minton,  PQ,  January. 
Australia:  Cabinets  in  Collapse,  RRM,  December. 
Australia,  Social  Experiments  in,  H.  T.  Burgess,  Arena. 
Automobiles  in  Paris,  E.  Wildman,  Mun. 
Automobile  Up  to  Date,  J.  Munro,  Cass.* 
Balzac,  Honors  de,  Wern,  January. 
Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1889—11.,  BankL. 
Banking,  Literature  of,  F.  E.  Steele,  BankL. 
Banking  Methods,  Modern,  A.  R.  Barrett,  BankNT,  January. 
Bank  Law,  New  (German,  ».  Sherwood,  QJEcon. 
Barbizon,  France,  C.  Johnson,  Out. 

Baskervill,  William  Malone,  J.  B.  Henneman,  SR,  January. 
Battle-Pieces,  Some,  S.  Low,  AngS,  December. 


Belgium,  Neutrality  of,  Duke  de  Broglie,  RDM,  January  15. 

Bible  and  the  Poets,  J.  Mudge,  MRN. 

Bible:  The  First  Commandment,  G.  C.  Morgan,  Record. 

Biblical  Criticism,  Progress  of,  W.  T.  Davison,  LQ,  January. 

Books,  This  Decade's  Immortal,  H.  T.  Peck,  Ains. 

Brahms,  Johannes,  Glimpses  of,  E.  Swayne,  Mus. 

Bridge  Erection,  Machineryin,  C.  E.  Fowler,  CasM. 

Bridges,  City  of,  J.  De  W.  Warner,  MunA,  December. 

Bruce,  Alexander  Balmain,  J.  E.  McFadyen   Bib. 

Burton,  Robert,  and  His  **  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  J.  T. 

Curry,  Gent. 
Cable,  Pacific,  Problems  of  a,  H.  L.  Webb,  Scrib. 
Calhoun.  John  C,  Personal  Life  of,  W.  L.  Miller,  MRN. 
California,  Vines  and  Wines  of,  A.  Sbarboro,  Over,  January* 
California  Writers,  Some  Hermit  Homes  of,  Adeline  Knapp 

Over,  January. 
Calvin,  John,  H.  E.  Dosker,  PQ,  January. 
Canada,  French,  and  Canada,  E.  Bouchette,  Can. 
Canada,  Literature  and  Art  in,  J.  Bourinot,  AngA. 
Canada :  Manitoba  Elections,  K.  Fessenden,  Can. 
Canadian  Soldiers,  Distinguished,  T.  E.  Champion,  Can. 
Canal  Improvements,  New  York,  J.  A.  Fair  lie.  Home. 
Canals,  New  York,  J.  A.  Fairlie,  QJEcon. 
Canning,  George,  Some  Letters  of,  AngS,  December. 
Cape  Nome  Gold  District,  F.  C.  Schrader,  NatGM,  January. 
Cathedrals,  Spanish,  V.  L.  y  Romea,  EM. 
Catholic  Church  in  South  Africa,  Miss  E.  M.  Clerke,  Dub. 
Catholicism,  Dr.  Mivart  on  the  Continuity  of.  Father  Clarke, 

NineC. 
Caucasus,  Homes  in  the,  G.  Donaldson,  AngA. 
Census  of  1900,  F.  H.  Wines,  NatGM.  January. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  Half  Century  After,  C.  R.  Henderson, 

AJT,  January. 
Chaminade,  C6cile,  Ethelyn  F.  Middleton,  LHJ, 
Charities,  The  Smith,  C.S.  Walker,  NEng. 
Charity,  Organized,  at  Work,  Char. 
Children,  Destitute,  Neglected,  and' Delinquent,  Care  of— V., 

H.  Folks.  Char. 
Children's  Ideals,  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  NatR. 
Children,  Simple  Foods  for,  Alice  T.  Merry,  Kind. 
China : 
British  Interests  in  China,  QR,  January. 
China  and  the  Philippines,  P.  Cams,  OC. 
Doctors  and  Medical  Treatment,  Chinese,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bishop, 

Fishing'  Village,  Chinese,  In  a,  G.  C.  Meeker,  PhoT. 

Opium  in  China,  W.  A.  Cornaby,  LQ,  January. 

Opium  Suicides  in  China,  J.  Graham,  MisR. 

Reform  in  China,  G.  Reid,  Forum. 

Village,  Chinese-  II.,  M.  Delines,  BU. 
Chopin,  Fr6d6ric  Francois,  J.  Huneker,  Scrib. 
Christian  Church  and  Social  Unity,  S.  Mathews,  A JS. 
Christianity,  Non-Dogmatic,  Logic  of,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Port; 
Christian  Religion :  Is  It  Declining?  C.  A.  Briggs,  APS. 
"Christian  Science,"  Suggestions  on,  1).  S.  Gregory,  Hom. 
Christ.  Miracles  of.  Scientific  Value  of,  J.  Campbell,  MRN. 
Chrisrs  Estimate  of  His  Times,  C.  S.  Bc^ardslee,  Hart. 
Church,  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  the,  C.  A.  Briggs,  AJT. 
Church  of  England :  A  Protestant  Manifesto,  J.  S.  Banks,  LQ. 
Church  of  England:  Lambeth  Decision  and  the  Law,  M. 

MacColl,  Fort. 
Church :  The  Pew  and  the  Man  in  It,  J.  Watson,  LHJ. 
Cities,  Great,  Growth  of  Our,  LeisH. 
City  -aesthetics.  C.  Buls,  Mun  A,  December. 
Coaling  Warships  at  Sea,  S.  Miller,  Eng. 
Colonies  of  the  Great  Powers^.  Ireland,  McCl. 
Comets  and  the  End  of  the  World,  G.  Brunei,  RRP,  Jan- 
uary 16. 
Commerce,  College  of,  W.  C.  Jones,  Arena. 
Commerce,  Eastern:  What  Is  It  Worth?  E.  Atkinson,  NAR. 
Commercial  Congress,  International,  Philadelphia,  October, 

18»9,  W.  H.  Sclioff,  Annals,  January. 
Consciousness,  Sublimal,  J.  Stewart,  Mind. 
Contraband  of  War,  Foodstuff s  as,  T.  Barclay,  Contem. 
Conversation,  Art  of,  Mary  E.  Merington,  Cnaat. 
Cooperation,  Morality  of,  Lydia  Ross,  Arena. 
Copyright,  Edin,  January. 
Courts,  Federal :  Should  They  Ignore  State  Laws  ?    H.  E. 

Mills,  ALR. 
Creation,  Ethics  of,  A.  Brown^Q,  Jantiary. 
Criminals,  Women,  Study  of,  Fnuoces  A.  KeUor,  AJS. 
Criticism,  Ethics  of,  R.  Bucnianan,  Contem. 
Cromwell,  Oliver— IV.,  The  Westminster  Assembly,  The 
New  Model,  The  Day  of  Naseby,  J.  Morley,  Cent. 
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CromwelL  Ollveiv-n.,  The  Long  Parliament  and  the  Civil 

War,  T.  Roosevelt,  Scrlb. 
Cuba,  American  Misgovemment  of.  J.  E.  Runcie,  NAR. 
Cuba,  Criminal  Jurisprudence  in,  C.  T.  Lewis,  Char. 
Curran,  John  Phiipot,  C.  G.  Bowers,  GBag. 
Currency :  "  Free  oiiver  "  and  the  Wage-Earner,  H.  Wood, 

Arena. 
Currency:  Treasury  and  the  Money  Market,  C.  A.  Conant, 

AMRR. 
Currency,  United  States  Banking.  J.  A.  Marshall,  AngA. 
Currency:  Metallic  Money,  J.  A.  Collins,  Arena. 
Cycle  in  War,  H.  Hamilton,  Fear. 
Cyclones  and  Their  Habits,  H.  B.  Goodwin,  USM. 
Czar  of  Russia,  W.  T.  Stead,  Cos. 
"  David  Harum,"  The,  I  Knew,  J.  Rankin,  Home. 
Devil  and  His  Aliases,  O.  Smeaton,  West. 
Diplomatic  Curiosities,  Some,  Cham. 
"  Divine  Comedy,"  Influences  of  the,  N.  Chester,  Gent. 
Drama  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Helen  Potter,  Arena. 
Du  Maurier,  George,  at  **  Punch  "  Table,  H.  W.  Lucy,  Str. 
Earth,  Inside  of  the,  C.  Moflfett,  McCl. 
Eclipse,  Total,  of  the  Sun,  May  28,  1900,  F.  H.  Bigelow, 

IsatGM,  January. 
Economic  Science,  Preconceptions  of,  T.  Veblen,  QJEcon. 
Edinburgh,  Civic  Improvement  in,  C.  M.  Robinson,  MunA, 

December. 
Education : 

Academic  Preparation  for  the  Seminary,  W.  B.  Greene,  Jr., 
PRR.  January. 

Agriculture,  College  Courses  in,  A.  C.  True,  EdR. 

Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  J.  Hall,  AE,  January. 

Art  Education,  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to,  Mildred  £. 
Birdsall,  AE,  January. 

Cleveland  Schools,  E.  L.  Harris,  Ed. 

College  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  C.  L.  Smith,  Atlant. 

College  Education.  Modem,  Cos. 

College  Entrance  Requirements,  H.  S.  White,  EdR. 

Composition,  English,  J.  S.  Snoddy,  Ed. 

Convention  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle   States  and  Maryland,  School, 

Decoration  of  Schools,  J.  P.  Haney.  MunA,  December. 

Deportment,  School,  and  the  Weather,  E.  G.  Dexter,  EdR. 

Education  and  Crime,  School,  January. 

E^ducation,  Study  of,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  EdR. 

England,  Educational  Movements  in— IIL,  W.  K.  Hill, 

School,  January. 
France,  Educational  Journals  of.  G.  Compa3rr6,  EdR. 
France,  Lyc6es  of,  E.  L.  Hardy,  School,  January. 
Geology  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  R.  S.  Tarr,  School, 

Januarv 
Girls,  Early  Education  of,  G.  H.  Martin,  Ed. 
Greek,  Preparatory, in  the  University,  J.H.  Harris,  School, 

High  School,  Public,  E.  P.  Seaver,  EdR. 

Languages,  Foreign,  History  of  Teaching,  B.  D.  Bogen,  Ed. 

Miiitory  Drill  and  Discipline  in  Schools,  J.  C.  Groff,  Wern, 
January. 

National  university  ?  Do  We  Need  a,  W.  F.  Edwards,  Gunt. 

Politician,Public-School,  A.  H. Nelson, EdR. 

Seminary  rolicv.  Some  Statistics  About,  W.  S.  Pratt,  Hart. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
Proceedings  of  the.  School. 

Southern  Colleges,  Needs  of,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Forum. 

Washington's  University,  C.  W.  Dabney,  Forum. 
Electrical  Display,  A  Curious.  H.  J.  Shepstone,  Str. 
Electrical  Engineering  and  the  Municipalities,   A.  A.  C. 

Swinton,  NlneC. 
Electric  Light,  Bathing  in,  H.  C.  Fyf'^«  Pear. 
Emigration  as  a  Social  Remedy,  R.  P.  Piolet,RefS,  January  18. 
Engmnd:  see  Great  Britain,  Transvaal. 
England:  Peasants'  Rising  in  1381,  Edin,  January. 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  W.  Kirkus,  Mun. 
Eros  and  Psyche,  OC. 

Ethics:  The  Science  of  Duty— X .-XL,  J.  J.  Tigert,  MRN. 
Evangelists,  J.  W.  Chapman,  Record. 

Evidence,  Admissibility  and  Effect  of,  A.  R.  Watson,  ALR. 
Expansion,  But  Not  Imperialism,  P.  Carus^C. 
Elxpansion  of   the   American    People— XvlL-XX.,  E.  E. 

Sparks,  Chaut.  ^ 

Expansion,  Territorial— XL,  N.  P.  Chipman,  Over,  January. 
Expansion :  The  Subjugation  of  Inferior  Races,  G.  A.  Rioh- 

ardson.  Over,  January. 
Explosives,  Applications  of,  C.  E.  Munroe,  APS. 
Factory  Heating,  San. 
Fiction  Jklodern— IIL.  E.  Ridley,  AngA. 
Fishes,  Blind,  of  North  America,  C.  H.  Eigenmann,  APS. 
Fiske*s  "Through  Nature  to  God,"  W.  N.  Guthrie,  SR. 
Food  of  London,  QR,  January. 
Ford,  Daniel  Sharp,  M.  Mannering,  NatM. 
Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  A.  B.  Maurice,  Bkman. 
Forenoon  and  Afternoon,  Unequal  Length  of,  C.  F.  Dowd, 

APS. 
Foundry,  Modem,  J.  Homer,  CasM. 
France : 

Clericalism  in  France,  C.  Loiseao,  Non,  January  15. 


Coast  Line  and  Harbors  of  France,  O.  Lenth6rlo,  RDM, 
January  16  and  February  1. 

Consulate,  French  Army  Under  the,  F.  H.  Tyrrell,  USM. 

Criminal  Procedure  in  France,  QR,  January. 

France  and  Prussia,  A.  H.  Neton,  Nou,  January  15. 

Franco-Russian  Alliance,  End  of  a,  G.  Grabinski,  RasN, 
January  1. 

Parties  in  the  French  Republic,  J.  M61ine,  RPP,  January. 
Fromentin,  Eugene,  N.  Hapgood,  Contem. 
Fomess,  Horace  Howard,  A.  H.  Smyth,  Lipp. 
Gems,  Precious,  T.  C.  Hepworth,  PMM. 
Geographv,  Practical  Exercises  in,  W.  M.  Davis,  NatGM. 
Geology,  Century  of,  J.  Le  Conte,  APS. 
Germany : 

Emperor  William  II.,  Character  of,  E.  I.  Reed,  Deut. 

England  and  America,  German  Feeling  Toward,  T.  Momm- 
sen,  NAR. 

England,  German  Feeling  Toward,  NatR. 

French  View  of  the  German  Empire,  P.  de  Coubertin, 
AMRR. 

Labor,  Organized,  Campaign  Against,  M.  Maurenbrecher, 
AJS,  January. 
Godkin,  E.  L.,  Recollections  of.  Dial,  January  16. 
Goethe  and  the  Nineteenth  Century,  QR,  January. 
Goethe  and  Victor  Hugo:  A  Comparison,  NatR. 
Gold  Dredging  in  New  Zealand.  W.  H.  Cutten,  Eng. 
Golf  and  Ite  Attractions,  J.  G.  McPherson,  Gent. 
Golf  in  1899,  H.  S.  C.  Everard,  Bad. 
Golf,  Winter,  in  Southern  Sunshine,  J.  D.  Dunn,  O. 
Government  and  Law  in  America,  £.  Freund,  ALR. 
Grant^eneral,  Administration  of,  G.  S.  Boutwell,  McCL 
Great  Britain :  see  Transvaal. 

Army,  British:  The  Black  Watch,  B.  F.  Robinson,. Cass. 

Army,  State  of  the— II.,  USM. 

Conscription?  How  Can  We  Avoid,  W.  T.  Stead.  RRL. 

Conservatives,  Word  to.  Black. 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts  (Women),  West. 

Dutch,  Sea-Fights  with  the,  D.  Hannay,  AngS,  December. 

England,  Perilous  Position  of,  W.  T.  Stead,  AMRR. 

English  and  Dutch  as  Allies  and  Enemies,  W.  F.  Lord.NIM. 

Exiles  in  England  and  the  War  in  South  Africa,  K.  Blind, 
West. 

German  Feeling  Toward  England,  NatR. 

Military  Problems  of  Great  Britain,  J.  H.  Burton,  USM. 

Militia,  The,  H.  MaxwelL  NineC. 

Political  Affairs,  F.  W.  Tugman,  West. 

Poor  Law  Reform,  QR,  January. 

Predicament  in  South  Africa,  R.  Ewen,  West. 

Radicals,  English,  Edin,  January. 

Tory  Future,  Black. 

Trans vaaL  England  and  the.  Den  B.  Poortugael,  Forum. 

War  and  Government,  S.  Wilkinson,  NatR. 

War  Office :  Retrospect  and  a  Forecast,  A.  Griffiths,  Fort. 

War  Office,  Confusion  in  the,  G.  Chesney,  NineC. 
Guns,  Modern,  Range  of,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LeisH. 
Gypsjr  Moth  in  Massachusetts,  F.  Osgood,  NEng. 
Hastings  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol.  II.,  AJT,  January. 
Havana,  Social  Life  of,  T.  B.  Mott,  Scrib. 
Health.  National  Board  of,  W.  H.  Allen,  Annals,  January. 
Health^s  Improvement,  West. 
Hebrew  Literature  and  Drama,  S.  Schell,  Wern. 
Heine,  Heinrich,  E.  W.  Bowen,  MRN. 
Heredity,  Causes  of,  R.  Sand,  HumN,  January. 
History,  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Atlant. 
Hittites  of  the  Old  Testament,  W.  H.  Ward,  Hom. 
Holland :  English  and  Dutch  as  Allies  and  Enemies,  W.  F. 

Lord,  NIM. 
Holland :  Sea-Fights  with  England,  D.  Hannay,  AngS,  De- 
cember. 
Hospital,  London,  American  in  the,  Barbara  Galpin,  NatM. 
Howarth,  Ellen  Clementine,  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  Crit. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Goethe  and :  A  Comparison,  NatR. 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  C.  H.  Levermore,  NEng. 
Hypnotic  Suggestion,  Value  of,  J.  D.  Quackenbos,  Harp. 
Hypnotism,  Educational  and  Therapeutic  Value  of,  CAge. 
Ice-Breaking  Steamer,  To  the  Poles  by,  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Str. 
Idaho  and  Montana  Boundary  Line,  R.  U.  Ctoode,  NatGM, 

January. 
Imperialism,  Evolution  Versus,  J.  C.  Guffln,  Arena. 
India :  Frontier  Policy  and  Lord  Lytton^s  Administration, 

Edin^anuary. 
India  in  Transition,  Mary  A.  Harriman,  Over  January. 
Indians,  Dakota,  C.  Thomassin,  DH,  Heft  4. 
Indian  Territory,  Need  of  Better  Government  in  the,  D.  W. 

Yancey,  Forum. 
India:  Sikhs  and  Boers:  A  Parallel,  S.  Wheeler,  AngS,  De- 

cember 
India:  The' True  Flavor  of  the  Orient,  J.  Ralph,  Harp. 
Innsbrack,  "  The  Flower  of  the  Tyrol,"  Mary  F.  N^ixon, 

Cath. 
Insects,  Singing,  of  Japan,  Tei  Theodora  Ozaki,  WWM. 
Iron  Industry  m  the  United  States,  F.  W.  Taussig,  QJBcon. 
Irving,  Sir  Henry,  F.  Wayne,  NatM. 
IsraelBefore  the  Prophetic  Reformation,  West, 
Italians  in  America,  Future  of,  O.  Macchiore,  NA,  Jani&- 
aryie. 
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Italy,  Present  Conditions  in,  E.  Bovet,  BU. 

Japan,  Educational  Problem  in,  I.  H.  Correil,  MisR. 

Japjan  in  tlie  World's  Politics,  G.  Droppers,  IntM. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  and  the  Dark  Days  of  'U,  O.  S.  Borne, 
NatM. 

Jesus:  How  He  Gathered  His  First  Disciples,  E.  I.  Bos- 
worth,  Bib. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  Type,  M,  G.  Bothwell,  Mind. 

Jews :  History  of  a  Race  and  Expressional  Power,  T.  David- 
son; The  Jew  in  Public  Life,  C.  Fleischer;  Voice  of  Is- 
rael, H.  Berkowitz;  Expression  from  Impression,  G. 
Gottheil;  Israel's  RelisriousGenius.  8.  S.Wise:  Poets  of 
the  Ghetto,  D.  Philipson ;  Jew  in  Dramatic  Literature, 
M.  H.  Harris;  Jew  as  an  Artist,  Katherine  M.Cohen; 
Position  of  the  Modern  Jew,  G.  Deutsch ;  Jew  in  the 
World,  Wern. 

Jews  in  Literature,  Annie  N.  Mejrer  and  M.  B.  Ellis,  Bkman. 

Johnson's  Transmitted  Personality,  A.  Birrell,  Crit. 

Journalism  as  a  Basis  for  Literature,  G.  8.  Lee,  Atlant. 

Judaism  in  the  Times  of  Jesus,  Types  of,  J.  S.  Riggs,  Bib. 

Jurisprudence,  Criminal,  Decline  of,  G.  C.  Speranza,  APS 

Kaskaskia:  A  Vanished  Capital,  A.  G.  Culver,  Chaut. 

Kentucky,  the  Land  of  Feuds,  W.  Fawcett,  Int. 

Kindergarten  as  an  Educational  Force,  F.  E.  Cook,  Kind. 

Kindergarten  in  Des  Moines,  Amelia  Morton,  Kind. 

Kindergarten  Movement  in  Jamestown,  New  York,  Cora  E. 
Harris,  Kind. 

Kindergarten:  S6v6rit6's  Method  and  a  Better,  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  KindR. 

Kite  Work  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  H.  C.  Frankenfleld, 
NatGM. 

Klondike  Gold :  Where  It  Is  Valued,  G.  E.  Adams,  Cos. 

Klondike,  Year's  Progress  in  the,  A.  Heilprin,  APS. 

Labor,  Cheap,  in  the  South,  J.  Dowd,  Gunt. 

Labor  Clauses  in  Public  Contracts,  B.  Taylor,  CasM. 

Labor  Movement  in  Switzerland,  C  Lindley,  HumN,  Janu- 
ary. 

Labor  Organizations  in  Germany,  Campaign  Against,  M. 
Maurenbrecher,  AJS,  January. 

Lamb  (Charles)  Collection  of  Augustin  Daly,  Lida  R.  Mo- 
Cabe,  BB. 

Landscapes,  English  and  Australian,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  RRM, 
December. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  Struggles  of,  J.  S.  Bassett,  MRX. 

Law,  Biblical— II.,  Purchase  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  D. 
W.  Amram,  GBag. 

Lawton,  Gen.  Henry  W.,  O.  O.  Howard,  AMRR ;  Home ;  P. 
MacQueen.  NatM. 

Leibnitz,  Ideal  Philosophy  of,  E.  M.  Chesley,  CAge. 

Librarian,  What  It  Means  to  Be  a,  H.  Putnam,  LHJ. 

Libraries,  Public,  and  the  Masses,  Cham. 

Library  of  Congress,  H.  Putnam,  Atlant. 

Lincoln's  (Abraham)  Home  in  Springfield,  Teresa  B.O'Hare, 
Ros,  January. 

Lincoln  (Maine)  Bar,  R.  K.  Sewall,  GBag. 

Literature,  American,  Classical  Influences  Upon,  W.  C. 
Lawton,  Chaut. 

Literature,  English,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— II.,  L.  E. 
Gates,  Crit. 

Literature,  Harmonic,  J.  H.  Choate,  Jr.,  NineC. 

Literature:  The  West  and  Certain  Literary  Discoveries, 
E.  Hough,  Cent. 

London,  American  in,  C.  Lanier,  Int. 

London  as  Seen  from  St.  Paul's,  W.  B.  Northrop,  Lelsll. 

London,  Military  Defense  of,  A.  H.  Atteridge,  Cass. 

London  Housing  Problem,  H.  P.  Harris,  NatR. 

London,  Old,  Street  Names  and  Shop  Signs  of,  Emma  En- 

Longevity  and  Degeneration,  W.  R.  Thayer,  Forum. 
Lotteries.  Luck,  (Jiiance,  and  Gambling  Systems— II.,  J.  H. 

Schooling,  PMM. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  Edin,  January. 
Lynch  Law,  Remedies  for,  SR,  January. 
Macbeth  and  the  Bible,  L.  G.  Barbour,  PQ,  January. 
McGiffert.  Dr.,  Historical  Methods  of,  W.  P.  DicKson,  PRR. 
Machine  Shop  Economies,  O.  Smith,  CasM. 
Machine  Shop  Practice,  Revolution  in— V.,  H.  Roland,  Eng. 
Mahdism,  Rise  and  Fall  of.  Dial,  January  16. 
Mammoth,  Truth  About  the,  F.  A.  Lucas,  McCl. 
Mapping  the  Continent,  T.  Waters,  Home. 
Mardi-Gras  Festivities,  D.  A.  Willey,  Int. 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  J.  D.  Enright,  Cath. 
Mars  as  a  World,  R.  A.  Gregory,  NatR. 
Martiueau,  James,  Recollections  of,  Frances  P.  Cobbe,  Con- 

tem;  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  Contem;  E.  E.  Hale,  Out. 
Master,  Life  of  the— II.,  John  the  Baptist;  The  Baptism  and 

Temptation  of  Jesus,  J.  Watson,  McCl. 
Medical  Expert  Evidence,  W.  Bartlett,  ALR. 
Mental  Diseases,  Prevention  of,  J.  Mosel,  San. 
Mental  Health  and  Disease,  J.  W.  Winkley,  Mind. 
Merchant  Navy,  Our,  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  Int. 
Millais,  John  Everett,  Edin,  January. 
Millet,  Jean  Frangois,  Home  of,  C.  Johnson,  Out. 
Missions: 
Aoyama,  Shosaburo— Japanese,  Christian,  Grentleman,  R. 

S.  Speer,  14ii»R, 


China  ?  What  Can  Christianity  Do  for,  A.  H.  Smith,  MIbR. 

Chinese  Turkestan,  L.  E.  HOgberg,  MisR. 

Disciples  of  Christ.  Jubilee  Missionary  Conventions  of  the, 
A.  McLean,  MisR. 

German  Protestant  Foreign  Missions,  A.  Bemstorff,  MisR. 

Greenland  Mission,  P.  de  Schweinitz,  MisR. 

Jaffna  College,  Ceylon.  J.  L.  Barton.  MisH. 

Japanese  Blow  at  Missions,  E.  Schiller,  MisR. 

Livingstonia  Mission  in  South  Africa,  G.  Smith,  Cham. 

Missionaries  in  Turkey,  H.  O.  Dwight,  MisH. 

Results  from  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  MisR. 
Mississippi  Valley,  Future  of  the,  A.  B.  Hart,  Harp. 
Mitchell,  Donald  G.,  the  Master  of  Edgewood,  A.  R.  Kim- 
ball, Scrib. 
Montalembert  and  French  Education,  R.  B.S.  Blakelock,Dub. 
Montana— the  Treasure  State,  J.  H.  Crooker,  NEng. 
Moody,  Dwight  L. : 

**  Coronation  Day  "  of  Mr.  Moody,  W.  R.  Moody.  Record. 

Inner  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  C.  M.  Stuart,  Cnaut. 

Moody,  Dwight  L.,  G.  P.  Morris,  AMRR ;  J.  Stalker,  Sun. 

Moody,  Dwight  L.,  the  Evangelist,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 

Northfleld  Home  of  Mr.  Moody,  M.  L.  Osborne,  NatM. 

Power  of  Mr.  Moody's  Ministry,  L.  Abbott,  NAR. 
Mormon  Breach  of  Faith,  A.  T.  Schroeder,  Arena. 
Mormon  Power  in  America,  J.  M.  Scanland,  Gunt. 
Mormons :  Roberts,  the  Dreyfus  of  America,  T.  W.  Curtis, « 

Arena. 
Mormons,  The,  R.  L.  Hartt,  Atlant:  C.  B.  Spahr,  Out. 
Mortality  Among  Infants,  Prevention  of,  P.  Strauss,  RRP, 

January  15. 
Moulton,  William  F.,  G.  G.  Findlav,  LQ,  January. 
Municipal  Art,  E.  H.  Blashfleld,  MunA,  December. 
Municipal  Art  Conference  in  Baltimore,  MunA,  December. 
Municipal  Memorials,  J.  Sttlbben,  MunA,  December. 
Music,  Metaphysics  of,  H.  W.  Stratton,  Mind. 
Mysticism^ew,in  Scandinavia,  Hermione  Ramsden,  NineC. 
Napoleon,  Talks  with,  B.  E.  O'Meara,  Cent. 
Natural  Selection,  Divine  Action  in,  W.  Seton,  Cath. 
Nature,  Catastrophes  of,  A.  Sieveking,  Cass. 
Nature- Worship  a  Pagan  Sentiment,  J.  McSorley,  Cath. 
Negro,  American,  of  To-day,  P.  A.  Bruce,  Contem. 
"Neminism,"  President  Jordan's,  APS. 
Newspapers,  French,  A.  Cohn,  Blcman. 


Newspapers,  The,  W.  Reid,  NineC. 
New  Testament  Canon  in  the 


Syrian  Church,  J.  A.  Bewer, 
AJT,  January. 

New  York :  Central  Park  in  Winter,  R.  S.  Spears,  Mun. 

New  York  City  Monuments,  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  MunA,  De- 
cember. 

New  York :  Midwinter  in,  J.  A.  Riis,  Cent. 

New  Yoric,  Municipal  Art  in,  MunA.  December. 

Nile,  Land  of  the,  Florence  M.  Thomas,  AE,  January. 

Nile,  Low,  of  189»,  S.  W.  Wallace,  Black. 

North  Carolina,  Log  Colleges  in,  PQ,  January. 

North  Pole,  Race  for  the,  W.  Weilman,  McCl. 

Novels  of  1899,  Some,  W.  E.  Henley,  NAR. 

Nurse,  What  It  Means  to  Be  a,  Y  W. 

Ocean  Grove,  the  Strange  Holy  City  of  New  Jersey,  C.  8. 
Clark,  WWM. 

Ocean  Liners,  QR,  January. 

Ohio  Country,  Emigrating  to  the,  G.  T.  Ridlon,  Sr  "  NEns. 

Old  Testament:  Historical  Books  "  the  Word  of  God,'*  G.  L, 
Robinson,  Record. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.,  W.  A.  Guerry,  SR,  January. 

Ontario,  Western,  A.  H.  Flower,  CAge. 

Opera  in  America  and  Europe,  H.  T.  Finck,  IntM. 

Opera  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Mus. 

Organists,  Two  Famous,  F.  J.  Crowest,  Sun. 

Panama  Canal,  Actual  Condition  of  the.  C.  Paine,  Eng. 

*' Paolo  and  Francesca,"  Mr.  Stephen  Philips',  R.  Gamett, 
AiigS,  December. 

Paris  Exposition,  Sculptors  of  the  United  States  Pavilion  at 
the,  Georgia  Fraser,  BP. 

Paris  Exposition,  United  States  Government  Building  at  the, 
C.  de  Kay,  MA. 

Paris  Revisited :  Governmental  Machine,  R.  Whiteing,  Cent. 

Paris:  Stroll  Through  the  Louvre,  J.  J.  Benjamin-Constant, 
Nou,  January  15. 

Paris,  Suburbs  of,  F.  M.  Warren,  Chaut. 

T^arks,  City,  Beatrix  Jones,  MunA,  December. 

Parliamentary  Speech,  Changes  in,  A.  Lyttelton,  AngS,  De- 
cember. 

Passports  in  a  Trip  Around  the  World,  J.  F.  Fraser,  Cass. 

Pastor's  Relations  to  God,  S.  M.  Smith,  PQ,  January. 

Patagonia,  Southern,  Geographic  Features  of,  J.  B.  Hatcher, 
NatGM. 

Pater,  Walter,  A.  D.  Malley,  Cath. 

Paul,  Second  Imprisonment  of,  J.  Macpherson,  AJT. 

Patterson,  Elizabeth.  J.  de  Nouvion,  RRP,  February  1. 

Pensions,  Old-Age,  Plea  for,  M.  Davitt,  Forum. 

Pensions,  Old-Age,  Why  I  Oppose,  W.  H.  Lecky,  Forum. 

People's  Party,  M.  Butler,  Forum. 

Personality,  Loss  of,  Ethel  D.  Puffer,  Atlant. 

Philanthropy,  Science  in,  C.  R.  Henderson,  Atlant. 

Philippine  Islands  and  Their   Environxaent,  J.  Blurntt 
Kftt<^Mi  January. 
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Philippines  and  the  Oriental  ProblenL.  N.  P  Chlpman,  Over, 

January* 
Philippines,  Onr  Rule  in  the,  T.  M.  Anderson,  NAR, 
Phillips,  Stephen,  Poetry  of,  Edin,  January. 
Photography : 

Daguerreotype,  Teachings  of  the,  J.  Waterhouse,  WPM, 
January. 

Dark-Room  Light,  Safe,  WPM,  January. 

Hand-Camera,  Choice  of  a,  WPM,  Januarv'. 

Hands  in  Portraiture,  F.  M.  Sutcliflfe,  APB. 

History,  Early,  of  Photography,  PhoT. 

Horses,  Photographing,  F.  W.  Colo,  APB. 

Hypo,  Removal  or,  After  Fixing,  C.  Jones,  WPM.  January. 

Lantern  Slide  Making  for  Beginners,  PhoT. 

Mounts  and  Mounting,  WP^1,  January. 

New  York  Camera  Club,  S.  Hartmann,  PIioT. 

Oxy-Magnesium  Lamp,  New  Form  of,  for  Portraiture,  F. 
C.  Lambert,  APB. 

Pin-Hole  Photography,  Practical,  O.  I.  Yellott,  PhoT. 

Portraiture,  Ola  Versus  New  Methods  in,  WPM. 

Reproduction  as  a  Means  of  Improving  Negatives,  J.  A. 
Hodges,  WPM,  January. 

Spotting  Negatives,  WPM,  January. 
Pingree,  Governor,  and  His  Reforms,  W.  P.  Belden,  ALR. 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  E.  White,  BankNY,  January. 
•  Plague,  The,  A.  Weichfelbaum,  Deut ;  E.  Duclaux,  RPar, 
February  1. 
Poetry  of  the  American  Plantations— II.,  W.  P.  Trent,  SR. 
Poets  of  Young  Germany,  A.  von  Ende,  Crit. 
Poland,  Future  of,  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  RRP,  January  15. 
Population,  Movement  of,  J.  Cmnmings,  QJEcron. 
Preaching  and  the  Preaclier— II.,  H.  Johnson,  Hom. 
Preacher  With  or  Without  the  Manuscript,  R.  Wilson,  MRN. 
Precipice-Riding  in  the  Continental  Armies,  B.  Waters,  Str. 
Prophetic  Teaching,  Origin  of  the,  L.  B.  Paton,  Hart. 
Printing,  Electrical  Inkless.  A.  Sanderson,  Cham. 
Psychical  Research :  "A  Side  Scene  of  Thought."  Edin. 
Public  Bath  at  Brookline,  J.  A.  Stewart,  AJS,  January. 
Publishers,  Some  Pioneer  New  York,  F.  Dredd,  Bkman. 

guaritch,  Bernard,  Bkman. 
ace-Preservation  Dogma,  A.  Llano,  AJS,  January. 
Radicalism— East  and  W'est^A.  Watkins,  Arena. 
Railroad  and  the  People,  T.  Dreiser,  Harp. 
Railroads,  Policing  the,  J.  Flynt,  Mun. 
Railway  Discriminations  and  Industrial  Combinations,  C.  A. 

Prouty,  Annals.  January. 
Railway  Mail  Service,  R.  C.  Jackson,  FrL. 
Ranch  Life  in  America,  Art,  January. 
Religion  in  Greek  Literature,  J .  Iverach,  LQ,  January. 
Religion,  Science  of.  Recent  Work  in  the,  V.  H.  Toy,  IntM. 
Respiration  and  the  Vocal  Organs,  W.  Shakespeare,  Wern. 
Revival,  Conditions  of  a,  J.  B.  Shaw,  Hom. 
Revolution,  Traditions  of  the,  E.  E.  Hale,  AMonM. 
Rhode  Island,  Old  Plantation  Life  in,  G.  C.  Mason,  NEng. 
Rhodes,  Cecil :  The  King  and  Hifa  Country,  A.Sangree,  Ams. 
Richmond,  Fall  of,  Ina  C.  Emery,  NatM. 
Roads,  Roman  and  French,  C.  Jullian,  RPar,  February  1. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Danger  from  the,  R.  F.  Horton,  * 

NatR. 
Roman  Catholic  Jubilee  Indulgence,  H.  Thurston,  Dub. 
Rome,  Ancient,  in  1900,  Edin,  January. 
Rome,  Genius  of,  QR,  January. 


CAge. 

Ruskin,  John,  Dial,  February  1. 

Ruskin  Hall  Movement,  L.  T.  Dodd  and  J.  A.  Dale,  Fort. 

Russia  and  Morocco,  Fort. 

Russia  in  Central  Asia,  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  Harp. 

Sable  Island,  G.  Kobb6,  Ains. 

Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World,  J.  S locum.  Cent. 

Sailor  Princes  of  To-day,  F.  Morris,  Mun. 

St.  Cyr  in  the  Present,  Madame  de  Coursen,  Dub,  January. 

St.  Louis,  Public  Art  in,  J.  L.  Mauran,  MunA,  December. 

Salvation  Army.  S.  L.  Brengle,  Record. 

Samoa,  R.  W.  Thompson,  Contem. 

Science,  Man  of,  in  Practical  Affairs,  F.  W.  Clarke,  APS. 

Science,  South  Sea  Bubbles  in,  J.  Trowbridge^ PS. 

Science,  To-day's,  in  Europe,  H.  S.  Williams,  Harp. 

Scripture,  Go<l-Infepired,  B.  B.  Warfleld,  PRR,  January. 

Scriptures,  Unerring  Witness  to,  H.  Osgood,  PRR,  January. 

Sea  Fights,  Great,  and  the  Work  of  the  Yankee  Privateers, 
C.  T.  Brady,  BB. 

Shakespeare  and  Development  of  General  Culture,  CAge. 

Shakespeare,  Marlowe  and.  Joint  Authorship  of,  J.  T.  Foard, 
Gent. 

Shakespeare,  William-IL,  Birth  and  Breeding,  H.  W, 
Mabie.  Out.  _ 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  and  Mary  Shelley,  AngS,  December. 

Sick-Room,  Disinfection  and  Prevention  in  the,  C.  Harring- 
ton, San. 

Signaling  in  the  British  Navy  and  Army.  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Str. 

Singapore,  White  Man's  Rule  in,  P.  Bigelow,  Harp. 

Ski  Running— A  New  Sport,  H.  H.  Lewis,  Mun. 

Slums,  Through  the,  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  LHJ. 

Smith,  Oliver,  Charities  of,  C.  S.  Walker,  NEng. 


Social  Control— XIV.,  Edncatlon,  E.  A.  Ross,  AJS,  January. 

Sociology,  Scope  of,  A.  W.  Small,  AJS,  January. 

Song.  Popular:  What  Gives  It  Its  Vogue?    H.  T.  Finck, 

Lipp. 
South  America,  Across,  in  a  Warship,  E.  H.  Coleman,  Ains. 
South,  Through  Inland  Waters  to  the,  C.  G.  Davis,  O. 
Sovereignty,  Sociological   View  of— iX.,  J.  R.  Commons, 

AJfcSj  January. 
Spain :  Her  Financial  and  Pblitical  Condition,  M.  y  Pren- 

dergast,  AngS,  December. 
Stage,  American,  Noted  Young  Men  of,  J.  W.  Herbert,  Cos. 
Steel,  Structural,  Manufacture  of,  F.  H.  Kindl,  CasM. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  Personality  of,  QR,  January. 
Stevenson  (Robert  Louis),  The  Real,  C.  Kernahan,  LQ. 
Stillman,  W.  J.,  Autobiography  of— II.,  Atlant. 
Stockton,  Frank  R.,and  All  His  Works,  W.  D.  Howells,  BB. 
Stockton,  Frank,  New  Home  of,  C.  Howard,  LHJ. 
Stonehedge,  England,  NIM. 
Stones,  Precious,  Romance  of,  NIM. 
Story,  Short,  Future  of  the,  E.  C.  Black,  IntM. 
Strathay,  Scotland,  H.  Macmillan,  AJ. 
Strikes,  Trusts,  Boycotts,   and  Black-Lists    F.  D.  Tandy, 

Arena. 
Telegraphy,  Wireless,  Development  of,  P.  B.  Delaney,  Eng. 
Temperance:  Gospel  Versus  Drink,  H.  Macfarlane,  Sun. 
Temperance :  Licensing  Commission  m  England,  G.  A.  Ben- 
netts, LQ,  January;  A.  West,  NineC. 
Temperance  Progress  in  Great  Britain,  F.  W.  Farrar,  Hom. 
Thackeray— a  Protest,  Maude  Frank,  BB. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  Sentiment  of,  QR,  January. 
.Theater  and  Its  People— VT.F.  Fyles,  LHJ. 
Theological  Teachinjg  and  the  Spiritual  Life,  W.  Caven,  PQ. 
Thibetans,  Among  the.  W.  J.  Reid,  Cos. 
Trade,  Credit  and,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  During 

1899,  BankL. 
Tramway  Development  in  Great  Britain,  J.  C.  Robinson, 

CasJVl. 
Transvaal :  see  Great  Britain. 

American  Opinion  on  the  War,  H.  T.  Peck,  Bkman. 

Boers,  Fighting,  H.  Bolce,  FrL. 

Boers,  War  Chest  of  the,  W.  R.  Lawson.  NatR. 

British  Army  Corps  at  the  Front,  A.  Griffiths,  Pear. 

Canadian  Contingent,  F.  G.  Stone,  USM. 

Causes  of  the  British  Disasters,  USM. 

Causes  of  the  War,  E.  Dicey,  PMM. 

Church,  Dutch,  and  the  Boers,  W.  Greswell,  Fort. 

Colenso,  Artillery  at,  C.  H.  Wilson,  USM. 

Dutch  in  South  Africa,  H.  Cust,  NAR. 

English  and  Boers  in  South  Africa,  J.  Vlllarais,  BU. 

First  Stage  of  the  Boer  War,  H.  J.  Whlgham,  Scrib. 

Lesal  ana  Political  Aspect  of  the  South  African  Conflictv 
h .  A.  Cleveland,  Annals,  January. 

Lessons  of  the  War,  Contem. 

Ma^ersfontein,  Fight  at,  J.  Barnes,  Out. 

Military  Problems  in  South  Africa,  O.  O.  Howard,  NAR. 

Military  Situation  in  South  Africa,  J.  F.  Owen,  NAR. 

Neutrals  and  the  War,  J.  Macdonnell,  NineC. 

Personal  Rule  in  South  Africa,  Danger  of,  M.  White,  NAR. 

Political  Prospects  in  South  Africa,  Black. 

Red  Cross  on  the  Battlefield,  M.  Tindal,  Pear. 

Relation  of  England  to  the  Transvaal,  Den  R.  Poortugael, 
Forum. 

Reverse,  Causes  of,  NatR. 

Roberts,  Field  Marshal  Lord,  AMRR ;  Can. 

Sikhs  and  Boers :  A  Parallel,  S.  Wheeler,  AngS,  Decem- 
ber. 

Strategical  Problems  in  South  Africa,  F.  Hoenig,  NAR. 

Transvaal  War  and  Its  Problems,  J.  de  Bloch,  KRP,  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

War  in  South  Africa,  Black;  Edin,  January;  Fort;  QR, 
January:  West. 
Treasury  and  the  Money  Market,  C.  A.  Conant,  AMRR. 
Trees  in  City  Streets,  C.  B.  Mitchell,  MunA,  December. 
Trolley  Car :  What  Makes  It  Go— 11.,  W.  Baxter,  Jr.,  APS. 
Trusts  * 

Anti-Trust  Issue,  Futility  of  the,  D.  Willcox,  Forum. 

Chicago  Trust  Conference,  R.  I.  Holaind,  Annals,  January. 

Strikes,  Trusts,  Boycotts,  and  Black-Lists,  F.  D.  Tandy, 
Arena. 

Trusts  and  Social  Progress,  A.  H.  McKnight,  Gunt. 

Trust  in  Politics,  W.  A.  Peffer,  NAR. 
Turkey,  Parliamentary   Regime  in    (187ft-78),  C.  de  Mouy, 

RDM,  February  1. 
United  States: 

Constitution  and  the  **  Open  Door,"  R.  C.  E.  Brown,  OC. 

Expansion  of  the  American   People— XVII.-XX.,  E.  E. 
Sparks,  Chaut. 

Map,  Geological,  of  the  Country,  T.  Waters,  Home. 

United  States  of  the  World,  G.  L.  Hunter,  Ains. 
Vedanta  Philosophy,  Correct  Interpretation  of  the,  S.  Abhe- 

dananda.  Arena. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Since  the .  period  of  reconstruction 
of  Puerto  Rico  after  tlie  Civil  War  and  the  adoption 
and  Hawaii.  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^  amendments  to'  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  Congress  has  not  shown  so 
much  vigor  and  sustained  strength  in  the  discus- 
sion of  deep-lying  problems  of  government  and 
public  policy  as  in  the  protracted  debates  last 
month  over  the  relations,  political  and  financial, 
that  are  to  be  established  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States.  Various  theories  have 
been  brought  forth  and  various  practical  Expe- 
dients have  been  proposed.  Through  all  the 
confusion  and  bewilderment  that  so  much  dis- 
cussion has  caused,  one  clear,  simple  fact  has  re- 
mained uno-bscured.  That  fact  is  that  we  acquired 
both  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  under  circumstances 
which  entitle  the  people  of  those  island  domains 
to  the  very  highest  consideration  at  our  hands. 
The  further  fact  has  remained  sufficiently  clear 
to  be  beyond  serious  dispute — that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  raising  their  flag  at  San 
Juan  and  Honolulu,  had  not  for  a  moment  any 
other  thought  than  that  they  were  annexing  these 
bits  of  territory  in  the  same  full  and  unrestricted 
sense  in  which  former  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  President 
Harrison's  administration  had  consummated  an 
annexation  treaty  with  Hawaii  which,  if  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  had  supported  it,  would  have 
]»een  ratified.  Under  that  treat v  the  Hawaiian 
group  would  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
would  have  become  United  States  citizens.  The 
<lelay  of  five  years  in  making  Hawaiian  annexa- 
tion an  accomplished  fact  did  not  alter  the  popu- 
lar understanding  of  the  principles  that  were 
involved.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a 
-reciprocity  treaty  between  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  the  United  States  which  made  trade  practi- 
cally as  free  as  between  any  two  of  our  States  ; 
and  it  was  always  taken  for  granted  that  the 
commercial  union  brought  about  for  a  limited 
period  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  to  be  estab- 
lished permanently  by  annexation. 


What  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  common  un- 
^"Meant^"  ^lei'standing  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  the  Public,  were  to  have  free  trade  with  the 
United  States  ;  that  their  people  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  that  they 
were  to  have  self-governing  institutions  some- 
what on  the  plan  of  one  of  our  Territories  ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  question  of  their  having 
representation  in  the  national  Government  at 
Washington  was  one  which  could  be  trusted 
safely  to  the  indefinite  future.  Now  it  was  also 
true,  undoubtedly,  that  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  understood  Puerto  Rican  annexation  as 
signifying  just  what  had  been  involved  in  the 
popular  discussion,  for  some  yeare  previous,  of 
Hawaiian  annexation.  Puerto  Rico  was  to  be- 
come American  soil,  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  were 
to  become  American  citizens  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  Mexicans  in  New  Mexico  and  California 
had  become  our  fellow-citizens  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  regions  by  the  United  States.  And 
certainly  it  was  quite  foreign  to  the  American 
habit  of  thought  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
tariff  barriers,  either  high  or  low,  would  be  con- 
tinued between  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indian  island  thus  annexed.  'J'he  Puerto  Ricans 
themselves  thought  tliey  were  becoming  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  shared  the  common 
view  that  they  were  to  be  brought  inside  the 
working  of  our  scheme  of  national  taxation. 

To  Every  It  is  not  necessarv  to  complicate  ques- 
^iirown  tions  now  on  our  hands  for  immediate 
Answer,  decision  like  that  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
others  which  must  be  met  on  their  own  merits 
when  they  come  up.  The  Philippine  question  is 
separate  and  distinct.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  it  would  not  appear  feasible  to  bring  the 
Philippine  archipelago  into  commercial  union 
with  the  United  States.  Our  Constitution  pre- 
scribes unrestricted  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
States  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  our  Govern* 
ment  may  not  exercise  political  authority  outside 
of  the  United  States.     And  it  is  not  the  popular 
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understanding  that  we  have  annexed  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  in  the  same  full  sense  in  which  we 
have  acquired  Puerto  Rico.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  so  much  of  legal  distinctions  as  of-  pop- 
ular understandings.  When  it  comes  to  the  future 
of  Cuba,  that  also-  is  a  question  by  itself.  Cuba 
will  presumably  become  an  independent  republic 
under  our  protection,  its  foreign  affairs  being  in- 
trusted to  our  charge  and  its  trade  relations  being 
secured  under  a  favorable  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment ought  to  work  well  enough  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  By  that  time  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Cubans  would  know  English  as  a  second 
language,  and  Cuba  would  probably  be  ready  for 
full  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State. 


Organizing 


While  the  House  of  Representatives 
Hawaii'aa^a   was  at  work  on  a  Puerto  Rico  bill, 
Territory,     ^j^^  Senate,  in   its  leisurely  way,  was 

debating  a  measure  for  establishing  territorial 
government  in  Hawaii.  This  interesting  Pacific 
group  was  so  well  organized  as  an  independent 
government  under  President  Dole  and  his  able 
and  patriotic  associates  that  it  has  managed  to 
get  on  very  comfortably,  in  spite  of  some  incon- 
veniences, during  the  nearly  two  years  that  it  has 
been  waiting,  since  its  annexation  by  this  coun- 
try, for  Congress  to  ordain  its  plan  of  govern- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  measure  which  the 
Hawaiian  Commission  had  drawn  up  and  which 
the  Senate  with  some  modifications  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  House  early  in  March.  The  Hawaiian 
group  becomes  the  United  States  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  Its  domestic  government  will  continue 
to  be  carried  on  under  a  plan  which  virtually 
reenacts  the  existing  Hawaiian  constitution.  The 
present  law-making  body  at  Honolulu  has  two 
houses,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  selected  by 
voters  able  to  read  and  write  either  the  English 
or  Hawaiian  language.  Besides  having  this  in- 
telligence qualification,  voters  for  members  of  the 
upper  chamber  must  have  a  certain  property 
qualification.  The  Hawaiian  Commission  advised 
the  continuance  of  these  restrictions  upon  the 
suffrage,  but  the  Senate  finally  struck  out  the 
property  clause,  so  that  the  intelligence  qualifica- 
tion alone  remained.  The  Senate  ought  to  have 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  a  broad 
difference  between  establishing  new  restrictions 
and  merely  leaving  undisturbed  for  a  time  those 
that  already  exist.  It  is  best  for  all  races  in 
Hawaii,  for  the  present,  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ican, English,  and  German  origin,  together  with 
the  better  element  of  the  Hawaiian  natives,  should 
continue  in  control.  The  existing  franchise  sys- 
tem was  worked  out  several  years  ago  with  much 
care  and  study.    It  is  always  easy  to  broaden  the 


terms  of  the  elective  franchise,  but  it  is  never 
easy  to  contract  or  disqualify.  Congress  could 
at  any  time  in  the  future  strike  out  the  property 
qualification  upon  satisfactory  assurances  that  it 
served  no  necessary  purpose.  The  Hawaiian 
Commission,  after  studying  the  problem  care- 
fully, thought  the  existing  terms  of  the  fran- 
chise  ought  not  at  present  to  be   altered. 

^  The  measure  that  passed  the  Senate 

Satisfactory  is  designed  to  stop  permanently  the 
Solution.  cQQJig  labor  system  on  the  Hawaiian 
plantations,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  to  the  Sand- 
wich  Islands  the  contract  labor  laws  and  the  Chi- 
nese exclusion  laws  under  which  we  live  on  the 
mainland.  The  United  States  tariff  and  revenue 
system  are  of  course  extended  to  embrace  Ha- 
waii,  and  all  the  people  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  were  citizens  of  Hawaii  when 
we  annexed  the  islands.  All  local  laws  and  in- 
stitutions are  continued  without  change,  unless 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  problems  of  government  in 
Hawaii,  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  so  excess- 
ively difficult  and  complicated,  bid  fair  to  be 
worked  out  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way. 
Annexation  secures  for  the  group  the  stability  in 
its  foreign  relations  and  the  security  from  revolu- 
tionary changes  at  home  that  it  had  needed  for 
so  long  a  time.  On  the  other  hand,  its  brief  ex- 
perience as  an  independent  republic  forced  it  to 
work  out  many  of  its  own  governmental  prob- 
lems of  a  strictly  local  nature,  and  the  results  are 
now  accepted  and  confirmed  in  the  measure  pend- 
ing at  Washington.  In  many  w^ays  the  problem 
of  Puerto  Rican  government  is  much  simpler 
than  that  of  Hawaii.  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Portuguese  were  flocking  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  a  few  years  ago.  and  no  region  in  the 
world  presented  a  greater  variety  of  delicate  and 
dangerous  race  problems.  According  to  the  lat- 
est available  population  statistics  of  the  group,  the 
native  Hawaiians  now  number  about  39,000,  the 
Chinese  about  26,000,  Japanese  27,000,  Portu- 
guese 15,000,  and  all  others,  including  Ameri- 
cans, English,  Germans  and  other  Europeans, 
barely  10,000. 

y    ^  o   ^    Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  has 

Treat  Puerto  ,  '  i      •  ▼        . 

Rico  on  the    a   homogeneous    population.       It    is 
Hawaiian  Plan.  ^^^^^^^^^  to  number  somewhere  l)e- 

tween  800,000  and  1,000,000,  about  two-thirds  . 
being  white  and  one- third  colored,  all  speaking 
Spanish.  The  simple  and  obvious  way  to  provide 
for  the  government  of  the  island  is  to  treat  it  in 
a  way  quite  analogous  to  the  treatment  we  are 
according  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  When 
General  Miles,  in  July,   1898,  landed  with  his 
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military  expedition  near  Ponce,  he  declared  in  a 
formal  proclamation  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  under  tlie  American  flag  should  "  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  the  same  immunities  as  cit- 
izens of  the  different  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union."  It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try was  fixed  or  its  faith  pledged  for  all  time  by 
the  language  of  General  Uiles'  proclamation.  It 
is  merely  enough  to  observe  that  none  of  us  con- 
tradicted General  Miies  at  that  time,  and  we  all 
supposed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico  was  going  to  mean  precisely 
what  the  general  himself  had  said.  Pueito  Rico 
was  a  fairly  comfortable  and  prosperous  place 
even  under  the  Spanish  colonial  system.  It  wili 
certainly  become  an  American  island  in  which 
we  shall  have  just  pride  twenty-five  years  hence 
for  its  great  progress  under  our  flag,  if  we  only 
keep  the  wisdom  of  our  first  intentions.  There 
should  be  conferred  upon  Puerto  Rico  the  bene- 
fits of  full  commercial  union  with  this  country. 
And  other  privileges  in  due  time  should  be 
extended  by  act  of  Congress  to  make  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  citizens  not  only  of  their  own 
island,  but  wlso  of  the  United  States.  Our  sys- 
tem of  justice  should  t>e  made  to  include  that 
island  as  it  includes  Arizona  and  Alaska,  and  as 
it  will  include  Hawaii  by  virtue  of  tJie  measure  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  At  present 
Puerto  Rico  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  serious  dit^- 
tress.  The  island  imports  breadatuffs  aud  export 
such  articles  as  sugar,  cofltee,  tobacco,  and  fruit 
Ou--  people  need  what  the  people  of  Pueito  Ricu 
have  to  sell,  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  neeil 
in  torn  the  flour  and  other  food  products  of  whicli 
we  have  always  a  great  exportable  surplus. 

^  In  liis  message  last  Decemlier,  as  our 
anil  tilt  readers  are  well  aware,  President  Mc- 
Tariff.  Kinley  advocated  the  full  inclusion  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  our  commercial  zone  of  unfettered 
trade.  The  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, liowever,  decided  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing a  low  rate  of  duty,  and  they  agreed  to 
make  this  1')  per  cent,  of  the  existing  Dingley 
luriflf  rates.  ■  It  was  claimed  with  entire  truth 
that  this  arrangement  would  relieve  Puerto  Rico's 
immediate  commercial  stagnation  practically  as 
well  as  if  the  entire  duty  had  been  abolished. 
It  was  held  further  that  the  moderate  revenue 
that  would  be  collected  from  this  low  custom- 
house tax  was  needed  in  Puerto  Rico  for  current 
expenditures,  in  the  lack  of  a  suitable  income 
from  other  eources.  and  that  Puerto  Rico  would 
really  be  much  better  off  under  the  low  duty 
than  with  unrestricted  trade.  Those  best  quali- 
fied, however,  to  speak  for  the  Puerto  Ricana 


declaring  that  the  island  can 

readily  enough  get  all  tlie  revenue  it  needs  from 
other  sources,  and  that  the  une  thing  requbite  to 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  equilibrium  is  to 
do  just  what  everybody  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Puerto  Rico  expected  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  we  took  the  island— namely,  make  Puerto 
Rico  part  of  the  United  States  for  all  purposes 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  national  taxation.  The 
15-per'Cent.  bill  was  made  a  strict  party  measure 
in  the  House,  and  it  passed  on  February  28  by  a 
vote  of  1 72  to  1 60.  The  earlier  proposal  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  been  for  a  25- 
per-cent.  rate.  The  dissatisfaction,  however, 
was  so  great  that  this  was  reduced  to  15  per 
cent,,  with  the  further  proviso  that  it  was  to  be 
limited  to  a  period  of  two  years. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this 
Panu'iaaui.  P''^'''  '^  '®  excessively  bad  politics  for 
the  Republicans.  Certain  protected 
interests  are  strongly  opposed  to  Puerto  Rican 
free  ti-ade,  but  they  can  hardly  be  pleased  with 
the  outcome  in  the  House.  They  ought  to  have 
saved  their  ammunition  for  a  real  occasion. 
What  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  has  been  to 
put  the  Republican  party  in  a  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous position,  all  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to 


Puerto  Rico  means  to  get  in  ■nyhow. 
From  the  TWbww  (Mtnnespolls). 
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impose  a  tan£E  tax  only  one-seventh  as  much  as 
the  ordinary  lax  on  other  imports,  and  tliis  for  a 
scanty  two  years.  The  common -sense  way  to 
look  at  it  was  that,  in  annexing  Piierto  Rico  we 
had  simply  added  a  few  square  miles  more  to  the 
sugar  lands  of  Louisiana,  a  little  more  to  the 
tobacco  lands  of  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  and 
something  more  to  the  fruit  lands  of  Florida  and 
southern  California.  It  is  as  if  another  county  or 
two  had  taken  to  raising  oranges,  or  the  sugar 
belt  on  our  Gulf  coast  hail  been  widened  a  few 
miles.  If  we  must  raise  tariff  barriers,  let  them 
be  against  outsiders  and  not  against  our  own  ; 
and  little  Puerto  Rico  in  all  decency  belongs  on 
our  side  of  the  line.  When  the  House  passed  its 
bill  there  was  a  storm  of  disapproval  throughout 
the  country.  This  was  met  by  a  recommendation 
on  the  part  of  President  McKinley  that  Congress 
should  immediately  appropriate  for  the  relief  of 
Puerto  Kico  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  amount 
of  duties  that  had  been  paid  on  goods  brought  to 
this  country  fmm  Puerto  Rico  since  our  annexa- 
tion of  that  island.  This  was  estimated  at  about 
♦2,000,000  to  January  1,  H>00.  .-Mthough  the 
proposal  came  as  a  surprise,  it  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  2.  The  Senate  proceeded  with 
more  deliberation,  but  passed  the  same  measure 
on  March  16.  In  neither  House  was  there  any 
disposition  to  make  a  party  issue  of  this  relief  bill, 
eveiy  one  professing  to  wish  Puerto  Rico  well. 

4(„./(  The  Puerto  Rican  tariff  question  is 
oftht  purely  oneof  expediency,  good  faith, 
«""*""■  and  simple  common  sense.  Some  of 
the  Republicans  seem  to  have  labored  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  necessary  to  impose  a  duty 
on  Puerto  Rican  products  in  order  to  show  that  we 
could  do  so  if  we  desired.  They  feared  the  spread 
of  the  doctrine  that  free  trade  necessarily  follows 
the  flag,  and  that  the  Constitution  in  that  regard 
is  self-acting  and  obligatory.  A  sufficient  answer 
would  seem  to  l)e  that  we  have  now  for  some 
time  past  owned  Puerto  Rico,  and  yet  we  have 
enforced  a  tariff  tax  on  trade  between  the  island 
and  our  mainland.  To  charge  one-seventh  of  the 
McKinley  rate  for  two  years  longer  would  do 
nothing  more  to  establish  the  principle.  Tn 
other  words,  the  constitutional  question  as  it  may 
henceforth  relate  to  the  ti-eatment  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  will  not  be  embarrassed  thi-ough 
doing  with  Puerto  Rico  the  thing  that  is  expedi' 
ent.  This  sound  and  statesmanlike  position  was 
immediately  taken  by  Senator  Davis,  of  Minne- 
sota, when  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate.  He 
introduced  an  amendment  extending  our  system 
to  Puerto  Rico  in  a  manner  virtually  analogous 
to  the  treatment  accorded  Hawaii. 


AmeaimiatVof  ^^'*  amendment  took  the  form  of  in- 
BtnatotaDBvh  corporating  into  the  bill  those  pro- 
""**'"'■''*■"■  visions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  prescribe  freedom  and  uni. 
formity  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  States. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  Senator  Davis' 
amendment  that  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  so  ably  expounded  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Review  by  Professor  Judson,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  view  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  one  which  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
Democrats  take,  to  the  effect  that  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  goes  into  operation  with  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory.  Senator  Davis'  amendment  was 
introduced  on  March  5.  On  the  19th,  Senator 
Beveridgfi,  of  Indiana,  reduced  the  matter  to  its 
very  simplfst  terms  by  introducing  the  following 
as  an  ameiidnient  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Tariff  bill : 
All  Hrticles  coming  into  the  United  Stat*8  from 
Puerto  Kico,  or  fniinft  into  Puerto  Rico  from  tlie  United 
States,  shall  be  aiiiuitti'd  free  of  duty,  but  this  »ct  shall 
not  be  coni'trueil  as  extending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  ftny  part  thereof,  over  Puerto  Rico, 
and  it  is  hereby  ileclnred  that  the  Constitntion  uf  the 
Unil«d  States  in  not  extended  over  Puerto  Hico. 
Neither  in  the  practical  object  meant  to  be  ac- 
complished, nor  yet  in  legal  theory  or  doctrine  is 
there  any  inconsistency  Ijetween  the  Davis  amend* 
ment  and  the  Beveridge  proposal.  Both  seem  to 
us  to  be  right  in  policy,  sound  in  principle,  vid 
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ia  the  line  both  of  the  duty  and  of  the  disposition 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Oiiba't      ^^*  month   the  Secretary  of  War, 

'""'  lie  made  a  consid 
spection  in  company  with  Governor- General 
Wood  and  lield  numerous  conferences.  Cuba  ie 
now  progressing  steadily.  To  the  native  editor 
of  one  of  the  Havana  newspapers — who  declared 
that  the  Cubans  were  not  being  allowed  to  show 
whether  or  not  they  were  prepared  tor  eelf-gov- 
emment,  and  were  in  that  i-espect  no  better  oft 
now  than  under  the  Spaniards — Mr,  Root  made 
the  pointed  reply  tiiat  out  of  four  hundred  em- 
ployees in  the  Havana  custom-house  only  four 
were  Americans.  Our  readers  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  that  under  Spanish  rule  the  cus- 
tom-house in  Havana,  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, was  packed  with  Spaniards,  Today  the 
personnel  of  the  establishment  is  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  Cubans.  Nearly  every  civil  and 
judicial  office  in  the  island  of  Cuba  to-day  is 
filled  by  a  man  of  Cuban  birth.  Under  the 
Spanish  rigivu  the  municipal  elections  were  an 
absurd  farce  ;  they  resulted  almost  invariably  in 
the  selection  of  Spaniards  for  all  offices.  There 
were  times  when    every  single  memlier  of  the 


Froin  the  Pbmar 


municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Havana,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  Spaniard.  At  other  times  the  Cu- 
Ijana  had  not  more  than  one  or  two  members  in 
a  body  of  considerable  size.  This  month  is  to 
see  the  completion  of  preparations  for  the  hold- 
ing of  an  entirely  new  sort  of  munidpal  elections 
in  Cuba,  in  which  Cubans  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history  will  have  a  real  chance  to  elect  their 
local  governing  bodies.  It  is  announced  that 
these  municipal  elections  will  occur  in  May.  Let 
no  one  suppose  that  there  has  been  any  delay  in 
the  process  of  establishing  self-governing  institu- 
tions among  the  Cubans.  On  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  as  great  speed  as  has  been  either  possi- 
ble or  desirable.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain,  the  Spaniards  resident  in 
Cuba  were  to  be  accorded  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  final  exchange  of  the  treaty 
ratifications  in  which  to  make  a  final  decision  as 
to  their  allegiance.  That  year  ends  on  April  11. 
Nothing  whatever  for  the  cause  of  Cuban  self- 
government  could  have  been  gained  by  any  at- 
tempt to  institute  government  based  upon  local 
elections  during  this  preliminary  year.  The  re- 
sult of  these  elections  will  be  watched  with  great 
concern.  Some  time  later — nobody  now  knows 
just  when — a  general  convention  will  be  elected 
to  deal  with  the  larger  questions  of  Cuban  gov- 
ernment. Senator  Flatt,  of  Connecticut,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Relations  with  Cuba, 
together  with  Senators  Aldi'ich,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Teller,  of  Colorado,  of  tlie  same  committee, 
went  to  Cuba  last  month  to  gain  personal  insight 
into  the  situation,  in  view  of  the  interesting  po- 
litical changes  that  will  speedily  follow  the  first 
anniversary  of  our  completed  peace  with  Spain. 

o,  A  B  Since  there  were  no  accurate  popula- 
ttnd  tion  statistics  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Education,  ingurrectjon  iji  1895,  it  can  never  be 
known  exactly  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Cuba  perished  in  consequence  of  the 
hardships  of  the  war  period.  The  starvation  and 
disease  attributed  to  General  Weyler's  reconcen- 
tration  policy  caused  the  death  of  scores,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  thousands.  It  is  reported  that  the 
practical  problem  of  providing  for  the  orphaned 
children  in  Cuba  is  one  of  very  serious  dimen- 
sions. Meanwhile  the  women  of  the  United 
States  have  formed  a  Cuban  orphans'  aid  society, 
and  they  can  show  excellent  results  already  real- 
ized, which,  they  assure  us,  are  only  the  small 
beginning  of  the  great  things  they  have  deter-  . 
mined  upon.  A  wonderful  fair  is  soon  to  be  held 
in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  this  Cuban 
orphans'  fund,  and  plans  now  on  foot  are  quite 
certain  to  result  in  the  speedy  establishment  alt 
over  Cuba  of  homes  for  orphan  children  under 
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the  auspices  of  American  women.  With  all  pos- 
Bible  aid  and  encouragement  from  Governor- 
General  Wood,  the  work  of  establishing  free  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  Cuba  has  been  going  on 
witli  much  enthusiasm.  The  schools  are  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Alexis  E,  Frye,  and  late  re- 
ports indicate  an  enrollment  in  tlio  new  schools  of 
150,0U0  children.  It  is  reported  that  an  effort 
is  going  to  be  tnaAe  in  the  coming  summer  to 
bring  1,000  Cuban  teachers  to  this  country, 
where,  it  the  plan  is  carried  through,  they  are  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  advantages  of  t!ie  summer 
school  for  teacliers  at  Harvard,  and  are  after- 
ward to  Im!  taki-n  on  an  e.vtended  tour  of  observa- 
tion through  the  country.  The  plan  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  on  many  accounts.  The  Cuban  Edu. 
cational  Association,  in  aquiet  and  uiipri^tentious 
way,  continues  to  fiiiii  places  in  the  scliools  and 
colleges  in  this  country  for  deserving  young  Cu- 
bans wiio  have  money  enough  to  pay  a  part  of 
their  expenses-  All  these  and  other  kindred 
agencies  are  simply  doing  their  part  toward  the 
honorable  and  successful  completion  of  the  work 
that  tlie  United  t-lales  took  upon  itself  in  1898 
when  it  determined  to  deliver  Cuba  from  an  in- 
tolerable situation.  .Spanish  misgovernment  is 
at  an  end  in  Cuba  ;  but  duringthe  period  of  the 
island's  convalescence,  so  to  speak,  there  will  l>e 
special  need  for  the  neighlwrly  offices  of  the  phi- 
lanthropists and  educators  of  the  United  States- 


The   new  Philippine  • 
'"^iotfi"*     '^^"  coinpleted.     We  announced  last 

month  the  selection  of  Juilgo  Taft,  of 
Cincinnati,  as  its  chairman.  Of  the  old  coniniis- 
sion  one  member  is  retained,  namely,  Mr.  Dean 
C.  Worcester,  The  other  three  members  are 
Judge  Henry  C.  Ide.  of  Vermont,  Gen.  Ltike 
E.  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  and  I'rof-  Bernard 
Moses,  of  the  University  of  California.  Judge 
Ide  has  served  as  chief-justice  of  Samoa.  Gen 
eral  Wright  is  a  Memphis  lawyer  of  high  repute. 
Bernard  Moses  is  a  '])cilitical  scientist  of  distinc- 
tion, and  American  historical  students  are  famil- 
iar with  his  attainments  in  tlie  fiehl  of  Spanish 
colonial  administration  and  law.  The  commis- 
sion is  oxceinlingty  well -constituted  for  the  pur. 
jMKie  of  organizing  and  establishing  civil  gov- 
ernment in  ilie  I'hilippines-  Bishop  Henry  C, 
Potter,  of  New  York,  who  returned  last  month 
from  a  visit  to  Manila  in  the  interest  of  Episco- 
pal missions,  came  back  with  most  unqualified 
praise  for  General  Otis  in  the  work  he  has  been 
doing.  Bishop  Potter  takes  the  ground  that  we 
are  in  the  Philippines  to  stay,  and  could  not  get 
out  honorably  if  we  would;  and  that,  therefore, 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  we  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  assumed  sovereignty  there  is  to 


deal  with  a  purely  academic  question.  In  the  Sen. 
ate,  on  March  T,  Mr.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
made  a  speech  generally  regarded  as  the  moat  im- 
portant of  his  career  hitherto,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  bill  which  aulhorizea  the  President  to 
proceed  to  establish  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  took  occasion  to  review  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  acquisition  of  the  islands  and  our  deal- 
ing with  tlie  natives.  His  speech  is  one  which  will 
be  greatly  used  by  the  Republicans  in  the  cam- 
paign this  year.  Serious  complaints  are  made  of 
the  prevalence  of  A  merican  beer  saloons  in  Manila. 

The  Haji-  After  dcly  considering  the  Hay- 
''"inAu''  Pauncofote  treaty,  the  nature  of 
Amtndmi.  which  WO  discussed  last  month,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  under 
the  leaderebip  of  Senator  Cushnion  K.  Davis,  of 
Minnesota,  decided  that  it  would  be  tinwise  to 
ratify  the  instrument  without  material  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Davis'  amendment  took  the  form  of 
a  clause  admitting  the  right  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  use  the  canal  for  defensive  pur- 
poses in  time  of  war.  During  the  wide  discus- 
sion of  tlie  subject  last  month,  it  became  evident 
that  the  country  concurs  in  the  views  expressed 
in  the  March  number  of  this  magazine.  It  is  not 
now  probable  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  ever  take  the  money  of  American  tax- 
payers to  a  foreign  land,  there  to  construct  vast 
public  works  of  an  essentially  strategic  nature. 


From  the  Pbnieer  iVem  (St.  PauLl 
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on  the  express  understanding  that  such  works 
eliould  never  be  a  benefit  to  this  country  in  a  time 
of  military  need.  Senator  Davis  in  the  present 
instance  as  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion, 
has  shown  himself  a  trtie  exponent  of  American 
policy.  If  England  should  be  unwilling  to  Join 
in  the  simple  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer 
treaty,  or  to  accept  tlie  Davis  amendment  of  the 
IIay-1'auncefote  treaty,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  slow  to  draw  the  appropriate 
inferences.  In  any  case,  as  we  remarked  last 
montii,  the  Ilay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  recognized 
Iiy  the  opponents  of  any  isthmian  canal  whatever 
as  having  for  the  pivsont  most  effectively  l>locked 
the  pending  bills  Cor  the  construction  of  a  water- 
way by  tho  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Since  tho  Secretary  of  State  seems  to  he 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  a  thoroughly 
American  canal,  and  since  such  a  plan  cannot  be 
earned  through  without  diplomatic  negotiations 
which  would  requii-e  more  than  a  half-hearted 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department, 
the  whole  subject  will  probably  have  to  remain 
in  abeyance  for  some  time  to  come. 


Othtr  Mall 


Meanwhile,  it  is  announced  that  the 
VcStaie  Department  is  actively  arrang- 
'■"'"■"  ing  for  the  liolding  of  another  Pan. 
American  conference  next  year,  the  meeting- 
place  to  be  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  is  also  said 
that  negotiations  are  pending  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department  h>okilig  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  "West  Indies,  and 
that  inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  the  possibility 


of  the  transfer  to  our  Government  by  Ecuador, 
for  a  due  consideration,  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands.  '  There  lias  been  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness  and  incipient  revolution  brew- 
ing in  Central  America,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  instructed  our  representatives  there  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  the  pot 
from  boiling  over.  A  certain  element  in  Xica- 
ragTia  has  seemed  disposed  to  acquii-e  and  annex 
so  much  of  the  territory  of  Costa  Hica  as  may  be 
aflected  by  the  route  of  the  pro[iosed  Nicaragua 
Canal.  Tlie  Xicaraguans  would  like  to  be  able 
to  control  the  canal  negotiations  without  having 
Costa  Hica  concerned  in  them.  Tlie  only  simple 
solution  of  the  whole  complicated  situation  is  for 
the  United  States  to  acquire  by  purchase  from  the 
two  slates  such  bits  of  territory  as  are  necessary 
for  tho  full  control  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  the  canal 
route,  and  a  port  on  eithi.-r  ocean.  Apropos  of 
relations  witli  England,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Hritish  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Lord 
Paunccfote,  has  received  instructions  that  he  is  ' 
to  remain  for  some  time  yet  to  come.  lie 
roachwl  the  retiring  age  more  than  a  year  ago, 
but  it  was  thought  i>cst  that  lie  should  stay  on  at 
"Washington  through  the  past  winter.  He  had 
made  all  liis  arrangements  to  leave  "Washington 
on  March  "23  and  sail  from  New  York  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  unfavorable  reception  by  the 
Senate  and  the  country  of  the  Hay -Paunccfote 
treaty,  and  the  status  of  some  other  matters  like 
the  Alaskan  boundary  question,  acem  to  have 
sup[)lied  the  reasons  for  the  retention  of  Lord 
Pauncefote  at  the  American  post.     The  people  of 
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our  far  Northwest  sre  greatly  disturbed  hy  what 
they  regard  as  the  danger  of  the  sacrifice  of 
American  territorial  rights  in  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  about  the  boundary.  The  continued 
reports  of  the  wealth  of  the  Cape  Nome  gold  dig- 
gings form  the  chief  burden  of  the  news  that 
ccmes  from  Alaska  ;  and  American  miners  are 
said  to  have  been  leaving  the  Canadian  Klondike 
in  great  numbers  in  order  to  try  their  luck  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  icy  heaclies  of  Cape 


Tilt  Oo/rf  Questions  of  monetary  standards, 
^'''J^"^''''*' currency,  and  banking  held' the  first 

Won;*  1*.  place  in  the  politics  and  discussion  of 
the  Presidential  year  189G.  The  Republican 
party  can  now  say  that  it  has  embodied  its  posi- 
tion in  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  new  enact- 
ment not  only  declares  the  gold  standard  and  au- 
thorizes a  lai'ge  Ti-easury  reserve  to  maintain 
that  standard,  but  it  assigns  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiiiy  the  power  and  the  duty  to  maintain 
the  reserve,  if  the  necessity  arises,  by  the  sale  of 
gold  bonds.  This  legislation,  of  course,  does 
not  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  take  any  coui-se  tht^y  may  prefer"^n  the 
future  ;  but  it  makes  it  highly  improbable  that 
there  will  be  any  successful  attempt  to  change 
the  standard  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  and 
still  further  unlikely  that  any  serious  effort  will 
ever  be  made  to  trt-at  any  part  of  the  existing 
public  indebtedness  of  the  United  Stales  as  it  it 
were  payable  with  silver.  The  measure  as  re- 
ported from  the  conference  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  passed  the  Senate  on  March  0  by  a  very 
strict  party  vote  of  44  to  20.  One  Democrat,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  of  Kentucky,  supported  the  bill,  and 
one  Republican,  Mr.  Chandler,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, voted  against  it.  The  bill  was  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday,  the 
13th,  by  a  majority  of  4fi.  and  was  signed  by 
President  McKinley  on  the  following  day. 


t  of  tlie  measure  that  v 


The  part  c 
t*e  Dtbtat  the  most  iniuiediate  interest  « 

a  per 


*  of 


«  t}ia 


wliich  had  to  do  with  t!ie  i-efunding 
of  the  pidilic  debt  on  a  '.i -jier-cent,  basis,  and  the 
changes  in  the  national  l)anking  law,  intended  to 
pronioto  the  alisnrpiion  of  the  new  Ixinds  by  ihe 
bauks  as  the  security  for  their  is.sues  of  circtUal- 
ing  notes.  The  new  law  permits  banks  to  issue 
notes  up  to  the  extent  of  their  capita!,  and  re- 
duces the  annual  tax  on  circulation  by  one- half. 
It  also  permits  the  establishment  in  small  places 
of  national  banks  with  a  capital  of  |;'i.),  000.  The 
new  2-per-cent.  bon<3s  are  to  be  issued  in  volun- 
tary exchange  for  outstanding  bonds  which  ag- 
gregate altogether  about  $800,000, 000  par  value. 


These  outstanding  bonds  would  in  any  case  fall 
due  in  from  three  or  four  to  seven  or  eight  years. 
For  purposes,  therefore,  of  trust  funds  and  bank 
circulation,  the  new  2-per-cent.  bonds,  which 
will  not  mature  for  a  long  time,  will  be  regarded 
as  very  desirable.  The  high  qiiotatioas  which 
they  already  command  would  seem  to  give  prom- 
ise of  a  very  rapid  presentation  of  the  old  bonds 
for  exchange,  especially  as  the  law  authorizes  t!ie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  premium  in 
connection  with  the  exchange.  A  month  or  two 
hence  it  will  be  possible  to  apeak  with  some  cer- 
tainty upon  the  measure  of  success  that  this  huge 
refunding  operation  is  destined  to  obtain.  Mean- 
while, it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
that  tiiere  is  a  i-eady  market  for  the  securities  of 
the  United  States  Government  at  2  per  cent., 
and  that  such  securities  immediately  command  a 
high  premium.  The  credit  of  our  government 
is  now  far  better  than  that  of  any  other  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
tiiat  the  position  of  Xew  York  as  an  international 
money  market  is  developing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  that  this  has  been  evinced  lately  by  large 
subscriptions  toward  a  Russian  loan,  and  by 
the  report  that  a  large  part  of  the  new  British 
war  loan — which,  by  the  way,  draws  2^  per 
cent,  interest — would  have  been  readily  taken  in 
New  York,  as  shown  hy  the  subscriptions,  if 
Eritish  capital  had  not  been  far  more  than  equal 
to  its  absorption. 

The  period  of  the  presidential  cam- 
'''VailtPta''   P^'B"  ^'■■'11  soon  he  upon  us.     As  yet, 

no  large  movement  of  an  independent 
or  third  party  nature  is  visible.  Mr,  McKinley's 
re-nomination  is  still  undisputed  in  the  Republican 
camp,  and  Mr.  liry- 


Democratic  n  o  m  i  ■ 
nation.  The  fusion 
Populists  will  hold 
an  early  convention, 
the  dale  liaving  been 
set  for  May  9.  and 
the  place  selected 
being  Sioux  Falls, 
Soiiiii  Dakota.  This 
is  the  lu,iiio  of  Sen- 
ator Petligrew,  whu 
baa  been  the  most 
bitter  and  iri-eprcssi- 
ble  opponent  of  the 
various  policies  of 
the  McKinley  Ad- 
ministration  of    ail 
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tlie  opposition  Senators.  Mr.  Fettigrew  wasfor- 
rnerly  a  Repuhlican  ;  lie  would  now  perhaps  be 
classed  as  a.  Populist  supporter  of  Mr.  Brvan, 
ultlimigh  he  belongs  nominally  to  the  Silver 
party.  The  Sioux  Kails  convention  is  expected 
tu  nominate  "William  J.  Bryan  and  Judge  Henry 
<.'.  Caldwell,  of  Arkansas.  The  non-fusion,  or 
middle-of-the-road  Populists,  it  will  be  i-einem- 
bered,  held  tlieir  convention  as  long  ago  as  Sep- 
teuiljer,  1898.  and  nominated  Wliarlon  Barker, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Ignatius  Donnelly,  ot  Min- 
nesota. They  are  to  have  another  convention, 
liowever,  at  Cincinnati,  on  May  9,  the  very  day 
that  the  fusion  Populists  meet  at  Sioux  Falls. 
Early  last  month  the  '  'Social  Democrats"  convened 
at  Indianapolis,  and  promulgated  a  ticket  headed 
by  the  name  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  with  Job  Har- 
riman  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  The 
Republican  convention,  as  already  announced, 
will  meet  at  Pliiladelpliia  on  June  17.  The 
I'rohibitioniata  will  hold  tlieir  convention  ten 
days  later,  at  Chicago.  The  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  finally  decided  against  the 
claims  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  convention  will  be 
held  in  Kansas  City,  on  July  4.  It  will  be  an 
enthusiastic  Bryan  convention,  and  it  is  declared 
in  some  quarters  that  Judge  Caldwell  will  be 
readily  accepted  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Henry  C.  Caldwell  is  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  who  was  originally  a  Re- 
publican, but  is  said  to  have  become  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan,  by  the  way,  was 
forty  years  old  on  March  19. 


The  disturbed  political  situation  in 
'poiititai'  Kentucky  was  somewhat  i-elieved  by 
Tnubita.  ^^^  adjournment  of  the  Legislature 
on  March  1.?,  By  agreement,  the  questions  at 
issue  in  the  gubernatorial  contest  had  been  left 
tor  decision  to  the  law  courts  of  the  State.  Gov- 
ernor Taylor  meanwhile  continued  to  hold  the 
office.  If  he  is  ousted,  it  must  now  be  by  virtue 
of  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Leg- 
islature had  appropriated  !ftlUO,OUO  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  ot  tiie  assassin  of  Senator  Goebel, 
and  there  was  fear  lest  serious  disturbance  should 
result  from  the  attempt  to  fasten  this  crime  upon 
politicians  of  some  prominence.  The  Legislature 
also  appropriated  jilOO,000  for  the  organization 
of  a  new  State  militia  force  under  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Beckham,  the  Democratic  claimant  of  the 
governorship.  The  situation  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate, and  it  continues  to  be  fraught  with 
danger.  Nothing  but  the  steadying  reflection 
that  Kentucky,  after  all,  is  part  of  a  great  nation 
which  would  certainly  intervene  to  put  down  a 
civil  war,  has  thus  far  availed  to  pi-event  actual 
conflict.  The  history  of  the  past  few  weeks  in 
Kentucky  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  understand 
tiie  nature  of  those  revolutionary  outbreaks  that 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  small  and  turbulent 
Latin- American  republics. 

The  South  as  a  whole  is  suflfering 
ProbUmt  K'''^*'''y  fi'"'"  f-ii^  uncurbed  spirit  of 
violence.  Submission  to  the  processes 
of  law  is  the  lesson  that  above  all  others  needs  to 
be  learned  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  lynch- 
ing statistics  of  the  past  year  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  slight  impi-ovemeiit,  but  the  betterment 
is  not  marked  enough  yet  to  indicate  conclusively 
that  the  lynching  habit  is  soon  to*be  broken  up. 
The  worst  thing  about  the  mob  rule  of  the  South 
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\a  that  it  lias  quite  frankly  abandoned  its  old  pre- 
text tliat  lynching  was  reserved  for  the  punish- 
ment of  roen  unmistakably  guilty  of  crimes  of 
violence  against  women.  Xearly  all  the  lynch- 
ings  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  been  for 
other  offences,  and  many  of  them  on  mere  sus- 
picion of  things  so  trivial  as  to  be  either  not 
punishable  at  all  by  law  or  else  deserving  only  a 
small  fine  or  a  few  days'  detention.  The  South 
itself,  of  course,  must  rise  to  the  solution  of  its 


own  problems.  An  important  conference  to  dis- 
cuss these  questions  is  to  be  held  in  Montgomery, 
the  capital  of  Alabama,  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
days  of  May.  The  conference  has  been  called  by 
southern  wliite  men,  who  announce  the  problems 
to  be  discussed  with  eminent  fairness  and  fr 
ness.  The  neighboring  State  of  Mississippi  ni 
while  has  a  new  governor,  the  Hon.  A. 
Longino,  whose  position  on  the  subject  of  lynch- 
ing, as  set  forth  in  liis  inaugural  address  in  Janu- 
ary, is  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired.  Gov- 
ernor Longino  atJvocates  a  law  which  would  give 
to  the  surviving  family  of  every  man  who  is 
lynched  a  large  fixed  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid 
out  of  tlie  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the 
lynching  occurred.  Governor  Longino's  address 
made  a  brave  plea  for  the  education  of  the  negroes. 

inauttriai     One  of  the  topics  set  for  the  confer- 

(IS'c^o/^  once  at  Montgomery  is  negro  indus- 

Race.       trial   training.     The  possibilities,    as 

they  appear  to   us,   are  presented  elsewhere  in 

this  number  of  the  Review  in  an  article  entitled 


"'Learning  By  Doing,'  at  Hampton."  That 
great  institution  in  Virginia  is  sending  many 
hundreds  of  well-qualified  colored  teachers  to 
assist  in  the  wise  training  of  the  colored  race 
throughout  the  South.  Other  important  insti- 
tutions, such  for  example  as  the  one  under  Mr. 
Booker  "Washington  at  Tuskegee,  in  Alabama, 
and  the  one  of  which  Mr.  Woodworth  ia  the 
president  at  Tougaloo,  Mississippi,  are  doing 
noteworthy  work  of  a  kindred  sort.  It,ia  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Montgomery  conference  may  i-ec- 
ognize  to  the  full  the  usefulness  of  these  insti- 
tutions as  sources  for  the  supply  of  exactly  the 
right  kind  of  colored  teachera  and  neighborhood 
missionaries  that  the  immediate  situation  so 
greatly  demands  throughout  the  regions  where 
eight  or  ten  millions  of  colored  people  form  the 
principal  agricultural  and  industrial  population. 
The  North,  meanwhile,  it  is  also  to  be  hoped, 
will  contribute  with  more  liberality  and  heartiness 
than  ever  to  the  support  of  such  institutiona  as  the 
one  at  Hampton.  The  carrying  on  of  these  schools 
with  efficiency  is  impossible  without  a  large  in- 
come. No  better  use  could  be  found  for  money. 
To  maintain  an  industrial  school  that  can  sup- 
ply teachers  for  other  industrial  schools  and  that 
can  set  the  pace  for  agricultural  and  normal  edu- 
cation for  the  colored  race  of  the  South  is  not  to 
carry  on  a  profit-earning  enterprise.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  business  that  shows  a  heavy  de- 
ficit every  year  ;  and  this  money  has  to  be  made 
up  by  con triliut ions.  It  ia  to  speak  volumes  in 
a  sentence  when  one  simply  remarks  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  plucky  colored  boys  and 
girls  at  Hampton  manage  to  pay  by  their  own 
work — either  in  a  productive  industry  of  the 
school  or  in  teaching  or  other  work  outride — for 
their  board,  clothing,  and  general  expehaea.  But 
it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  they  should  be 
able  also  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  extensive  and 
elaborate  educational  organization  of  which  they 
enjoy  the  benefit.  There  has  to  be  raised  every 
year  a  sum  amounting  to  about  ||1D0  per  capita 
for  the  entire  student  population.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  who  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  General  Armsti-ong  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  institute,  has  to  give  so  much  of 
his  time  to  the  necessary  annual  money- raising. 
He  is  fortunate,  however,  in  having  the  support 
of  an  ideal  Iwanl  of  trustees,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Hobort  C.  Ogden,  of  New  York  ; 
and  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
caiii[)aigning  for  the  support  of  such  on  in- 
stitution as  Hampton  helps  to  instruct  a  great 
many  people  in  the  North  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  such  in- 
stitutions are  doing  to  help  solve  the  coantiy's 
great  problems. 
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Oar  review  of  operations  in  South 
^t/cnt^"'  Africa  last  month  closed  with  the  re- 
lief of  Kimberley,  the  retreat  of  the 
Boer  forces  under  General  Cronje,  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  Lord  Roberts  would  soon  be  in 
occupation  of  Bloemfotitein,  tlie  capital  of  the 
Orange  Freo  State.  The  movement  toward 
Bloemfontein  was  interrupted  by  the  success  of 
General  Macdonald  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and 
General  French,  commanding  the  cavalry  division 
in  a  great  manceiivre  that  resulted  in  the  sur- 
i-ounding  of  General  Cronje's  retreating  anny, 
which  was  i-endered  slow  of  movement  by  the 
limitations  of  tlieoxas  a  transport  animal.  Kim- 
berley  had  been  relieved  on  February  15.  The 
entrapping  of  Cronje's  army  occurred  on  the 
19th.  It  was  not  until  eight  days  later,  namely, 
February  27,  that  General  Cronje  unconditionally 
surrendered,  tnining  over  to  Lord  Roberts  aome 
4, 000  men.  Tlie  English  forces  to  whieh  Cronje 
surrendered  numbered  not  less  than  40, 000  ; 
and,  since  reinforcements  had  been  arriving  C0H< 
slantly,  the  number  was  probably  greater  than 
that.  Cronje's  troops  had  intrenched  themselves 
in  the  bed  of  the  Modder  River  at  Koodoos  Rand 
Drift.  They  had  not  lost  many  men  in  the  pro- 
tracled  and  continuous  artillery  fire  of  the  Englisli 
army,  but  their  animals  had  been  killed,  and 
their  furtjier  resistance  was  useless.  Part  of  the 
Boer  artillery  was  captured,  but  some  of  their 
largest  guns  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  Lord 
Roberts  in  his  despatch  to  England  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  surrender  of  Cronje  had  occur- 
red on  the  anniversary  of  the  British  defeat  by 
the  Boers  at  Majuba  HiU  and  the  British  public 
and  press  rang  the  changes  upon  the  avenging  of 
Majuba  witli  an  unrestrained  exulting  over  a 
brave  enemy  that  seemed  scarcely  justified  by  the 
facts.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unlike  than 
the  conditions  of  February  '27,  1881,  and  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1900.  Turning  to  a  contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  former  engagement,  we  read  as 
follows  : 

General  Colley  proceeded  to  occupy  with  about  700 
men  the  liei)(ht  of  Spitzkop  on  Majuba  MountAla, 
which  commanded  the  Boere'  position.  On  the  follow- 
ing dny,  February'^,  the  Boers  carried  the  eminence  by 
st«rm,  with  the  most  heroic  exertions.  The  Brilisti 
commander,  Sir  GSeorge  Pomeroy  Colley,  who  was  also 
ibe  High  CommisaionerforSoutheast  Africa,  was  slain 
with  82  others,  aud  184  were  disabled  or  captured.  The 
repeated  Huccesees  which  the  Dutch  farmers  gained 
over  the  British  regulars  were  won  in  nearly  every  In- 
stance with  astonishingly  small  numbers,  although  the 
morale  of  the  British  troops  was  not  particularly  de- 
fective. 

"We  may  merely  add  that  not  more  than  200 
Boers  were  engaged  in  the  famous  Majuba  Ilill 


battle  of  nineteen  years  ago.  If  the  Enghsh  had 
not  distinctly  challenged  these  comparisons  by 
their  own  allusions,  it  would  seem  hardly  kind  to 
recall  the  facts.  It  was  reported  that  Cronje  and 
his  men  would  be  sent  to  St.  Helena.  This  idea 
seemed  to  appeal  quite  irresistibly  to  the  same 
sentiment  in  England  that  had  been  so  cai'ried 
away  with  exultation  over  the  military  splendor 


From  Black  and  IFTtifc  (London). 

of  the  achievement  by  which  40,000  or  50,000 
well  equipped  troops  had  secured  the  surrender 
of  4,000  farmers.  The  average  British  jingo  ia 
probably  more  deficient  in  the  sense  of  humor 
than  any  other  contemporary  type  of  man. 


It  had  now  become  the  obvious  part 
B/tl/y'JmL.  **^  wisdom  for  the  Boers  to  withdraw 

from  the  neighborhood  of  Ladysmith. 
This  they  did  with  entire  success,  taking  their 
guns  with  them,  although  to  cover  their  retreat 
they  kept  up  a  show  of  steady  resistance  to  Gen- 
eral Buller's  fourth,  or,  as  some  writers  reckon 
it.  his  fifth  attempt  to  reach  the  beleaguered  town. 
The  siege  of  Ladysmith  had  lasted  for  118  days. 
The  garrison  had  suffered  from  failing  food  sup- 
plies and  the  prevalence  of  disease.  The  tone  of 
the  jingo  press  iji  England  in  its  exultation  over 
the  relief  of  Ladysmith  is  well  shown  in  the  fnt- 
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lowing  sentence,  wliicli  appeared  in  tho  iiiost 
widely  circulated  London  newspaper  ;  "  Tlie  Al- 
mighty God,  Whose  arm  ia  strpiiglh,  has  blessiid 
the  efforts  oE  General  BulUir's  army  in  Natal  with 
complete  victory."  Thi;  forces  of  BuUer  and 
White  combined  coiiid  not  have  heen  less  tlian 
40,000.  liftdysmith  was  entered  on  March  1. 
Never  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  January 
was  the  Boer  force  in  that  nuighboriiood  larger 
than  7,000,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
Boer  withdrawal  at  tlio  end  of  February  the  num- 
ber had  lH?en  much  smaller.  BuUer's  "complete 
victory,"  tlierefore,  when  stripped  of  the  rlier'>ric 
of  British  jingoism,  reduces  itself  to  the  simple 
pi-oposiiion  that  four  or  five  thousand  Boers  pru- 
dently and  safely  marched  away  with  all  that  was 
valuable  of  tlieir  lielongings,  and  left  ten  times  as 
manv  Englishmen  in  unmolested  iK)ssi.'ssion  of 
the  "British  town  af  Lailysmitli.  This,  indeed, 
was  a  must  substantial  desi<ieratum  for  tiie  Eng- 
lish, but  it  was  not  exactly  an  exhibition  of 
siipt'rior  British  prowess. 


.,  „        ,,     While  Cronio's  stubbornness  wa.s  de 
of  Biotm-     taming  Hoberts    great  army,  severii 


stand  also  unstrategicalapoint.  and,  accordingly, 
withdrew  without  exposing  themselves  to  loss, 
making  for  the  moi'e  mountainous  strongholds  of 
tho  northern  part  of  the  Free  State,  So  it  hap- 
pened thai  the  peace  party,  led  by  Mr.  John  Praser 
of  Hloemfontein,  came  out  a  mile  or  two  with  of- 
ficial keys  and  welcome  words  for  Lord  Roberts  : 
and  the  pretty  village  accordingly  tiecame  British 
headfjuarters,  with  Roberts  comfortably  loilged 
in  President  Stoyn's  mansion.  Whereupon  Lord 
Roberts  sent  another  of  those  despatches  which 
have  made  liim  so  idolized  in  Kngland.  '■  Bv 
the  help  of  God  and  tlie  bravery  of  Her  Majesty's 
soldiers."  cabled  Lord  Rol)crts  from  Bloenifon- 
t«in  on  Man-h  IS,  "  llie  troops  under  my  com- 
mand have  taken  possession  of  Bloemfontein. " 
In   the   same  des|>alch.    however,    he   remarked 
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lawyers  miglit  call  "constructive"  bravery. 
Doubtless,  tliey  would  have  been  wholly  brave 
in  the  assault  on  Rloeinfontein  if  any  resistance 
liaii  lieon  offered.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
men  on  both  sides  in  the  South  African  war  are 
as  brave  as  could  be  desired  ;  so  there  is  all  the 
loss  occasion  for  bombast  and  bragging. 

TheumtaTi  With  the  occupation  of  Kimberley, 
^'I't^'i™  moemfonlein,  and  Ladysniith,  there 
Marck.  was  Still  a  little  ligliting  in  the  rear  to 
111'  ilone  whore  parties  of  Boers  were  active  below 
I  lie  Orange  River  Along  the  northern  borders  of 
<'apc  Colony.  General  Gatacre,  General  Clem- 
<^nts,  and  General  Brabant  operated  on  this  line, 
with  the  effect  of  driving  tlie  Boer  commands 
across  the  river,  wjiore  it  was  their  natui'al  policy, 
if  possible,  to  get  past  Blocnifontein  and  join  the 
larger  Boer  liodies  to  (he  northward.  It  now 
remained  to  relieve  the  town  of  Mafeking,  north 
of  Kimborley,  where  Colonel  Baden- Powell  had 
maintained  so  long  and  so  plucky  a  resistance, 
(.'olonel  Plunior  had  been  approacliing  ilatoking 
from  the  north,  and  a  detacliiueiit  was  sent 
under  Colonel  Peakman  from  Kimberley.  It 
was  expected  that  Mafeking  wovild  be  relieved 
almost  any  day  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 
Thus,  the  war.  considered  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  had  passed  through  its  initial 
stages.  The  Boers  had  withdrawn  to  the  posi- 
tions where  it  had  been  supposed  that  a  war 
would  naturally  begin.  The  British,  meanwhile, 
had  been  constantly  forwarding  men  and  supplies 
until  they  were  prepared  to  advance  in  over- 
whelming numbers.  Lord  Wolseley  and  the 
English  military  authorities  felt  therCBetves  justi- 
fied, late  in  Marcli.  in  the  announcement  that 
Pretoria  would  be  occupied  and  the  war  brought 
to  an  end  by  May  15.      This  certainly  seemed  to 


be  a  reasonable  prediction 
from  the  military  point  of 
view,  while  from  tho  stand- 
point of  politics  there 
seemed  good  reason  to  hope 
tliat  llie  Boera  might  give 
up  the  unequal  contest  and 
enter  upon  peace  negotia- 
tions much  sooner  than  the 
middle  of  May. 

from  tht    '^''^  second  stage 
Botr  pbIki    of  the  war  may 
of  c/eu/.      indeed    prove 
very  short ;    but  if  so  it  will 
not  be  due  to  strictly  mil- 
itary considerations,  but  to 
BTATE.  ''he  sensible  decision  to  give 

upahopelesa  resistance.  Al- 
though so  tiny  a  people,  the  Boers  have  already  in- 
flicted fearful  punishment  upon  the  great  empire 
that  is  opposing  lliem.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
l)er  that  in  the  exchange  of  predictions  before  the 
war  began  English  statesmen  and  English  generals 
alike  bad  taken  the  view  that  the  march  to  Pre- 
toria would  be  a  practically  bloodless  holiday  pic- 
nic, while  President  Kriiger's  prediction  was  that 
if  the  English  marclied  to  Pretoria  they  must 
expect  to  do  it  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men. 
What  happened  was  that  the  Boers,  by  way  of 
preliminary  strategy,  went  over  into  English  ter- 
ritory to  meet  the  enemy  as  he  approached,  with 
the  result  of  inflicting  a  loss  about  equal  to  Kru- 
ger's  prediction  before  the  war  had  got  as  far  "as 
Transvaal  territory.  The  Englisii  rejoicing  over 
Cronjo's  capture  and  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  and 
Kimberley  was  so  great  last  month  that  many 
readers  of  the  newspapers  were  misled  into  sup- 
posing that  tiiese  events  were  great  victories  in 
tlie  military  sense  and  that  the  war  was  virtually 
ended.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  English  relatives 
and  friends  of  tlie  1 2, 000  men  of  General  White's 
army,  who  were  on  short  rations  and  auflcring 
from  disease  at  Lai.iysmilli,  were  overjoyed  when 
the  Boers  gave  up  tliu  siege  and  withdrew.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  strict 
military  point  of  view  the  Boers  had  won  most  of 
the  substantial  points  in  the  game.  Their  object 
bad  Ijeen  simply  to  hold  While's  army  in  check 
■at  Ladysmith  for  the  longest  possible  time,  in 
order  to  put  tho  English  to  the  heaviest  possible 
cost  in  men  and  money  by  the  attempt  to  relieve 
White— thus  diverting  the  English  from  their 
original  plan  of  campaign.  This  piece  of  Boer 
strategy  was  carried  out  with  brilliant  success  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  would  have  done 
the  Boers  no  particular  good  to  capture  Lady- 
smith, inasmuch  as  the  position  itself  would  liave 
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been  valueless  and  they  would  liave  had  White's 
army  to  guard  and  feed  as  prisoners  of  war.  So 
long  as  they  could  mainiBin  the  siege  tlie  army 
was  virtually  imprisoned,  while  compelled  to  find 
its  own  supplies.  When  at  lengtli  the  massing  of 
immense  English  armies  made  the  Ladysmith 
siege  no  longer  feasible,  the  Boers  quietly  de- 
parted with  their  guns  and  munitions.  For  many 
weeks  the  Boer  army  near  Ladysmith  liad 
been  only  7.000 
or  8,000  strong, 
tfiough  it  had  ef- 
fectually penned 
up  12,000  Brit- 
ish soldiers  under 
General  White 
and  rtpeatedly 
repulsed  a  great 
armv  of  relief 
under  General 
BuUer,  General 
Joiibert,  as  chief 
in  command  of  a 
body  of  undis- 
ciplmed  Boer 
farmers,  had  for 
months  outwit- 
ted and  o  u  t  - 
f  ough  t  about 
seven  times  as 
large  a  force  of 
British  troops  led 
by  famous  gen- 
erals, and  had 
then  retired  in 
fairly  goodorfer 
and  fighting 
trim,  having  in- 
flicted far  great- 
er losses  upon  the  enemy  than  had  been  visited 
upon  his  men  in  return. 

No  one  doubts  or  disparages  the  valor 
SuperiBt  of  the  English  soldiei's,  who  haveun- 
Straugg.  questionably  fought  with  unQinching 
courage.  But  if  one  is  looking  at  this  war 
merely  from  tiie  point  of  view  of  military  science, 
his  admiration  for  the  Boers  must  predominate. 
General  Cronje  had  kept  up  the  siege  of  Kim- 
beriey  in  pursuance  of  the  same  strategy  that 
General  Joubert  had  exorcised  at  Ladysmith. 
As  at  Ladysmith,  so  at  Kimberley  the  Boers 
were  inflicting  a  heavier  penalty  upon  their  ene- 
mies by  merely  maintaining  the  siege  than  if  they 
had  taken  the  town.  Unfortunately  for  the  full 
success  of  his  plans,  Cronje  waited  a  little  too 
long  before  beginning  his  withdrawal.  He  was 
overtaken  and   surrounded.      Even  then  Cronje 


showed  his  qualities  by  compelling  the  forces  of 
the  great  British  empire  to  struggle  and  Btorm 
for  days  liefore  he  surrendered.  His  plucky 
command,  safely  honeycombed  in  the  river  bed, 
had  Buflfered  very  little  loss  from  the  furious 
bombardment  of  the  40,000  surrounding  British 
troops.  From  the  strictly  military  point  of  view, 
the  general  results  of  the  Boer  siege  of  Kimi>er- 
ley  had  b<«a  so  brilliant  a  success  for  the  Boers 
that  the  subse- 
quent capture  of 


Crc 


heavy 


(CammiiiidlnH  (he  Cavalry  Dlvlelon  under  Roberta.) 


ntii 


scant  a  popula- 
tion from  which 
to  i-ecruit  fight- 
ing men  that  the 
disappearance  of 
even  4,000  or 
5,000  is  a  matter 
o  f  considerable 
moment,  while 
Cronje  himself 
would  not  will- 
ingly have  been 
spared.  Every 
war  raises  up 
leaders  of  its 
own,  however, 
and  the  Boors  do 
not  seem  to  be 
lacking  for  gen- 
erals of  considerable  efficiency.  Several  of  their 
less  known  commanders  have  been  recently  pro- 
moted to  high  rank. 


TKe  Btslnn 


As  for  the  occupation  of  Bloemfon- 
rtrftein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
■— '"  State,  we  remarked  last  mouth  in  an- 
ticipation  ot  that  event  that  the  town  was  not,  in 
the  H>ilitary  sense,  a  stronghold  ;  and  to  have 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  hold  it  would  have 
weakened  the  Boers,  without  any  compeuBatinig 
results.  From  the  very  outset  ot  the  war  it  was 
obvious  enongli  that  in  due  time  the  British 
would  have  made  their  way  across  the  Orange 
Free  State  witiiout  serious  resistance.  There 
had  all  along  been  a  peace  party  in  the  Free 
State  opposed  to  the  war  alliance  with  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  an<i  friendly  to  the  English.  The 
head  of  this  party  was  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  John 
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Fraser.  It  was  not  strange,  tlierefore,  that  when 
the  British  marched  into  Bloemfoiitein  tliey  were 
welcomed  liy  Mr.  Krasei-  and  his  associates  of  the 
minority  party  in  t}ie  Free  Slate,  Tliis  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected.  Thus  from  tiie  military 
point  of  view  the  firat  half  of  the  war  may  be 
sail!  to  have  ended  in  the  withdrawal  by  the, 
Boers  from  the  temporary  positions  they  had  as^ 
sumed  in  Britisli  territory  and  with  the  occiiim- 
tion  by  Lord  Roberts  of  the  president's,  house  at 
Blocmfontein  as  his  lieadquartGre.  The  second 
half  of  the  war  has  for  its  object  the  British  con- 
quest of  the  Transvaal,  tlio  small  republic  in 
wliicli  are  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the  world. 
This  was  not  to  begin  without  e.xplicit  umier- 
standings  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  I'residents  Kriiger  and  Stcyn  improved 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  relief  of  Ijady- 
stnitb  and  Kimberley  and  the  partial  recovery  of 
British  prestige  to  insist  upon  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  with  the  English  Government. 


They  had  several  objects  in  opening 

■eta      diplomatic  communication  witb  Eng- 

*'"■   land.       First,    of    course,    they    pro- 

ly  wished  for  peace,   and  they   may    have 

that  some  honorable  ba,sis  for  it  might  be 

■  1      B  t  n  any  ca  e  tl       w  si  ed  to  ciar  fy 

i  d  s,pute  tie  not    es  and  purposes    w  th 

I     )    tl  e  war  was  to  be  }  osec  i  ed  1  e  ceto  th 

lee  )    t  n  ust  go  o         ^^n^l  si    statesmen  as 

red  tl  e  vorld  when  tl  ey  entered  upon  the  war 


hoi 


that  their  sole  object  was  to  secure  certain  con- 
cessions and  privileges  for  immigrants  in  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  destroying  the  independence  either  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  or  of  the  Transvaal.  In  reply 
to  the  overtures  of  Piesidents  Steyn  and  Kriiger 
for  peace,  Lord  Salisbury  has  now  plainly  informed 
them  that  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  republics  is  no  longer  possible.  It 
is  officially  avowed  in  England,  with  the  enthusi. 
Bstic  approval  of  all  the  politicians  and  all  the 
newspapers  supporting  Lord  Salisbury's  adminis- 
tration,  that  both  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  are  to  be  annexed  by  conquest  to  the 
Bntish  empire.  This  declaration  brings  the 
whole  war  into  harmonious  line  with  the  move- 
ment of  which  the  Jameson  I'aid  was  a  part,  and 
it  will,  of  course,  confirm  the  conviction  of  the 
South  African  Dutch  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment never  realty  cared  a  (ig  for  the  pretended 
grievances  of  the  L^tlanders  at  Johannesburg, 
but  was  deliberately  trying  to  find  ground  for 
fastening  a  quarrel  upon  the  Transvaal  in  order 
to  provoke  a  strife  which  might  give  excuse  to 
the  policy  of  conquest. 

j.^  g^       The  overtures  for  peace  on  the  pait 

Aim  ew  (0    of  the  two  presidents  were  made  under 

Sfl  ,ba  y     j^|.g  ^^  March  5  in  a  brief  address  of 

g  eat  eloquence  and  power.      It  is  destined,  if  we 

m  stake  not,  to  prove  a  document  of  unusual  his- 

toncal  note,  and  we  cannot  inake  better  use  of  our 

space  than  to  quote  it  in  fulL 

It  is  as  follows  : 


The  blood  anil  the  teant  of  the 
thousands  who  have  suffered  in 
this  war  and  the  prospect  of  the 
moral  and  the  ecooomic  ruin 
with  wliich  South  Africa  ia  now 
threatened  make  it  necessary  for 
both  belligerents  to  a.ik  them- 
selves, dispa.>isloiiBtely  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  triune  God,  for  what 
they  are  fighting,  and  whether 
the  nini  of  each  justifies  all  the 
appalling   niisery   and   devastn- 

With  this  oi)ject,  and  in  Tiew 
of  the  assertions  of  various  Brit- 
ish statesmen  to  the  effect  that 
tliia  war  was  begun  and  Is  being 
carried  on  for  the  set  purpose  of 
undermining  her  majesty's  au- 
thority in  South  Africa  and  to 
set  up  an  adminiHtmtioD  over  all 
of  South  Africa  Independent  of 
her  mftjesty's  government,  we 
consider  it  our  duty  to  solemnir 
declare  that  the  war  was  under- 
taken solely  as  a  defensire  meas- 
ure to  safeguard  the  threatened 
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independence  of  the  South  African  republics,  and  is  only 
continued  iii  order  to  secure  and  safeguard  the  incon- 
testable independence  of  both  republics  as  sovereign 
international  states,  and  to  obtain  the  assurance  that 
those  of  her  majesty's  subjects  wjio  have  taken  part  with 
us  in  this  war  shall  suffer  no  jiarm  whatever  in  person 
or  in  property. 

On  these  conditions,  and  on  these  conditions  alope, 
are  we  now,  as  in  the  past,  desirous  of  seeing  peace  re- 
established in  the  South  African  republics  and  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  evils  now  reigning  over  South  Africa. 
While  her  majesty's  government  is  determined  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  republics,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  to  us  and  to  our  people  but  to  persevere  to  the 
end  in  the  course  already  taken. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  preeminence  of  the 
British  empire  we  are  confident  that  the  God  who 
lighted  the  inextinguishable  fire  of  love  of  freedom 
in  the  hearts  of  ourselves  and  of  our  fathers  will  not 
forsake  us,  but  will  accomplish  his  work  in  us  and  in 
our  descendants. 

We  have  hesitated  to  make  this  declaration  earlier  to 
your  excellency,  as  we  feared  that  as  long  as  the  advan- 
tage was  on  our  side,  and  as  long  as  our  forces  held 
defensive  positions  far  in  her  majesty's  colonies,  such  a 
declaration  might  hurt  the  feelings  and  the  honor  of 
the  British  people.  But  now  that  the  prestige  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  may  be  considered  to  be  assured  by  the  cap- 
ture of  one  of  our  forces  by  her  majesty's  troops,  and 
that  we  were  thereby  forced  to  evacuate  other  positions 
which  our  forces  had  occupied,  that  difficulty  is  over 
and  we  can  no  longer  hesitat-e  clearly  to  inform  your 
government  and  people,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world,  why  we  are  fighting  and  on  what  conditions 
we  are  ready  to  restore  peace. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  in  the  least  the 
^"^Vnled"^^  documsnt  of   defeated  men    humbly 

craving  peace.  It  is  rather  a  political 
paper  calculated  to  ailect  public  opinion  in  South 
Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  and  above  all 
designed  to  put  Lord  Salisbury  on  record  as  to 
his  intentions.  The  receipt  of  the  address  by 
the  English  Government  was  kept  secret  for  a 
few  days,  and  meanwhile  tlie  two  presidents, 
through  the  consular  representatives  at  Pre- 
toria, had  sent  out  to  Europe  and  America 
appeals  for  intervention.  The  European  coun- 
tries took  no  action  on  receipt  of  these  appeals, 
but  our  State  Department,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  a  very  close  understanding  with  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  went  tlirough  the  form  of  in- 
structing our  embassy  at  London  to  inform  Lord 
Salisbury  that  we  had  been  askecj  to  intervene, 
and  to  say  that  our  friendly  offices  would  be 
available  if  desired.  Of  course  it  was  perfectly 
known  already  that  they  were  not  desired  by 
England,  and  our  approaches  in  the  matter 
merely  gave  England  the  opportunity  to  say 
plainly  that  no  outside  interference  of  any  sort 
would  be  acceptable,  and  that  England  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  South  African  republics  accord- 
ing to  her  own  will.     Under   all   the   circum- 


stances it  became  necessary  for  Lord  Salisbury 
to  give  to  the  public  the  address  received  from 
the  Dutch  presidents  and  also  to  make  a  reply  on 
behalf  of  England.  His  answer  reviews  the 
causes  and  beginnings  of  the  war  in  a  way  that 
an  impartial  critic  might  consider  ex  parte  and 
scarcely  accurate,  and  it  ends  with  the  following 
sentences,  which  contain  the  significant  conclu- 
sion : 

The  British  empire  has  been  compelled  to  confront  an 
invasion  which  has  entailed  upon  the  empire  a  costly 
war  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  precious  lives.  This 
great  calamity  has  been  the  penalty  which  Great  Brit- 
ain has  suffered  for  having  in  recent  years  acquiesced  in 
the  existence  of  the  two  republics. 

In  view  of  the  use  to  which  the  two  republics  have  put 
the  position  which  was  given  them  and  the  calamities 
which  their  unprovoke<l  attack  has  infiicted  upon  her 
majesty's  dominions,  her  majesty's  government  can 
only  answer  your  honors'  telegram  by  saying  that  they 
are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  independence  either  of 
the  South  African  Republic  or  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

British  "Re-  A  very  obvious  reason  why  England 
f n" the" Orange ^^  emphatically  repudiates  any  sug- 

Free  State,  gestion  of  outside  mediation  in  South 
Africa  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Any  sort 
of  mediation  implies  the  retention  of  their 
sovereignty  by  the  two  republics  as  a  present  and 
future  fact.  England  now  adopts  the  theory  that 
their  existence  as  republics  was  entirely  at  her 
convenience,  and  that  they  are  now  to  be  sup- 
pressed as  a  penalty  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
The  Orange  Free  State  is  already  treated  as  an- 
nexed. Lord  Roberts,  in  his  first  dispatches  from 
Bloemfontein,  pointedly  referred  to  Steyn  as  the 
''late  President."  Almost  the  first  work  of 
Roberts  was  that  of  political  reorganization,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Eraser  and  the  anti-Steyn 
party.  Eraser  was  made  Mayor  of  Bloemfon- 
tein, and  former  officials  and  functionaries  of  all 
kinds  were,  in  so  far  as  possible,  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  office  on  the  understanding  that  they 
should  accept  the  inevitable  in  good  faith.  It  is, 
of  course,  extremely  fortunate  for  the  British  out- 
look in  South  Africa — as  it  is  also  fortunate  for 
the  individual  average  citizen  of  the  Free  State 
— that  a  inan  like  Eraser  is  ready  at  hand,  who 
enjoys  every  one's  confidence,  and  who  can  help 
to  tide  over  the  political  transition.  For  a  long 
time  Mr.  Fraser  had  represented  the  Bloemfon- 
tein district  in  the  Volksraad,  or  Parliament. 
He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  is  the  son  of  a 
famous  missionary,  the  Rev.  Colin  Eraser,  who 
went  out  a  great  many  years  ago  with  Dr.  Moffett 
from  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland  as  a  missionarj  to 
South  Africa.  John  Fraser  was  sent  to  Scotland 
for  his  education,  and  after  leaving  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  returned  to,  practice  law  araoDg  the 
farmers  of  the  Free  Stote.     An  English  piq>er 
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fc>^**-*- 


President  Steyn. 


r.  John  Fraser. 


last   December   made  the    following  inlereslmg 
remarks  about  this  notable  pei-sonality  : 

Every  nvnilable  moment  from  his  bus;  professional 
life  of  Koniething  like  thirty  years,  John  Frasut  hflB 
givf^n  to  the  ntfairB  of  the  PreeSCiite.  Its  railroads,  the 
lillilding  up  of  its  remarkable  eilucational  institutions, 
foiiiKieil  in  the  flrst  Instance  by  the  grent  Sir  George 
Grey,  Its  charitable  institutions  and  countless  details  of 
what  may  justly  be  described  as  the  model  Republic  of 
tlie  world,  the  Free  State  owes  to  the  man  who,  ln-cause 
of  his  British  parentage  and  openly  professed  affection 
and  friendliness  ^or  Kiigland,  has  twice  been  denied  the 
Presidency  by  the  Boers  of  the  FreeSiat*.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  had  John  Fraser  been  at  the  helm  of 
his  coimtry's  affairs  in  tiie  recent  crisis  there  would 
have  Imwu  no  war  to-<lay  in  South  Africa.  There  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  his  defeat  in  1696  was  managed  by 
Krltger's  secret  service  funds,  for  after  repeated  efforts 
to  win  over  the  Hturdy  Scottish  Africander,  Oom  Paul 
gai'e  it  up  as  a  InuI  job,  aail  turned  his  attention  to  more 
promising  soil.  '"Hiat's  the  only  man  lean  do  nothing 
with.*'  growled  an^n'ily  his  Honor  on  one  auspicious 
occasion,  referring  t()  Fraser. 

Undoubti'Jly  it  is  now  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Orange  Free  State  that  they  made  a 
great  mistake  in  liaving  anything  to  do  with  the 
war  ;  and  it  is  not  to  lie  supposed  tliat  after  their 
recent  experiences  they  will  vei-y  streimoualy  op- 
jMJBc  some  sort  of  reconstruction  under  British 
auspices.  Inasmuch  as  in  any  case  their  foreign 
relations,  military  affairs,  and  financial  system 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  subject  henceforth 
to  British  authority,  it  can  scarcely  matter  much 
to  them  whether  tliey  become  a  British  self-gov- 
erning colony  like  Natal  and  the  Cape,  or  retain 
the  nominal  form  of  a  j-cpublic. 

,.  B  .,.,   ,  Nor  can  it  really  matter  much  which 

The  PolHltnl       ,    „  .  ^.  ■       a        i  .     .u 

Futart  af  tilt   of  these  aUcrnatives  la  onercd  to  the 
Ttanaaaai.     iTansvaal,      As  wc  have  shown  re- 
peatedly, there  has  been  no  chance  for  a  perma- 
nent Dutch  republic  in  that  region  since  the  de- 


velopment of  the  gold  district  had  in  a  few  brief 
years  resulted  in  an  alien  population  outnumber- 
ing the  original  Boer  element.  However  great 
tho  provocation,  it  was  manifest  last  fall  that 
Kruger  had  entered  upon  a  hopeless  war,  and  by 
appealing  to  arms  had  only  made  doubly  certain 
the  fate  which  he  desired  to  avert.  The  best 
thing  he  could  possibly  do  now  would  be  to  lay 
down  arms  and  accept  the  best  terms  that  he  can 
get.  During  the  months  when  the  English  were 
collecting  their  forces  in  South  Africa  and  suf- 
fering reverses,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
British  generals  in  the  field  and  the  War  Office 
at  London  to  make  it  appear  tliat  the  Boer 
armies  were  very  large  and  formidable.  Thus 
they  absurdly  exaggerated  the  numbers  of  the 
men  against  them.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  an  in- 
terview with  Julian  Kalph  last  month,  reminded 
us  all  again  of  the  perfectly  well-known  facts  as 


Cape  Town  photograph.) 


to  the  Boer  population,  and  made  it  clear  that  the 
British  generals  had  stretched  the  truth  by  at 
least  50  per  cent,  in  their  statements  as  to  the 
number  of  armed  men  in  the  Boer  camps.  With 
8,000  or  10,000  men  from  oullyjng  British  col- 
onies, and  20,000,  more  or  less,  from  British 
South  Africa,  in  addition  to  the  troops  regular 
and  volunteer  belonging  to  the  British  army 
proper,  including  the  successive  bodies  of  men 
embarked  during  the  month  of.  March — it  would 
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appear  that  before  May  1,  Lord  Roberts  will 
have  under  his  control  in  South  Africa  a  force 
aggregating  much  nearer  300,000  than  200,000. 

will  til  *"*"  ^^^  otlier  liand — tlie  Orange  Free 
Boeri  dtairoy  State  men  having  largely  returned  to 
'*'  *'""'  their  farms,  and  tho  disaffected  Dutch 
of  Cape  Colony  having  nearly  all  of  them  given 
up  their  more  or  less  open  disposition  to  take 
part  in  the  Boer  cause — there  is  scarcely  reason 
to  suppose  that  President  Kruger  will  be  able  to 


keep  together  under  arms  a  compact  force  of 
more  than  10,000  or  12,000  men.  It  would 
be  possible,  undoubtedly,  for  Kriiger  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Johannesburg,  bo  that  tiie  English  army 
might  not  find  sholler  tliere;  and  it  would  also 
be  possible  to  annihilate  the  vast  aggregation  of 
mining  improvements  that  have  cost  scores  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Montagu  White,  the 
lirilliant  representative  of  the  Transvaal  in  the 
United  Slates,  intimated  last  month  that  this 
wonld  be  done  as  a  last  resort.  But  to  do  this 
would  oidy  be  to  act  with  recklessness  and  des- 
peration, wlierc  no  military  necessity  could  really 
justify.  The  destruction  of  Moscow  was  defensi- 
ble as  part  of  the  policy  which  actually  succeeded 
in  making  the  Russian  winter  destroy  the  invad- 
ing army  of  Napoleon.  Hut  the  destruction  of 
Johannesburg  and  the  mines  could  not  in  the  least 
avail,  as  matters  now  stand,  to  cause  the  defeat 


ot  the  British.  .Roberts  and  Kitchener  thoroughly 
understand  the  business  of  keeping  an  army  in 
touch  with  its  base  of  supplies;  and  tbey  will  not 
push  on  to  Pretoria  until  their  plans  are  perfectly 
matured.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  best  friends 
of  the  Boers  are  now  those  who  would  advise 
them  to  give  up  the  unequal  contest  and  accept 
such  terms  of  peace  as  they  can  get.  P'urther 
fighting  will  not  help  them  in  the  smallest 
degree.  Their  valor  has  won  for  them  a  great 
fame;  and  their  acquiescence  in  the  results  of 
the  war  will  gain  for  them  the  hearty  good  will 
of  the  British  people.  Their  public  cause  is  lost ; 
their  private  well-being  should  now  concern 
them.  The  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  become 
part  of  a  federated  South  Africa  which,  while 
under  British  sovereignty,  would  enjoy  self-gov- 
ernment and  would  for  some  time  at  least  have  a 
Dutch  majority. 

im  rial  "^''^  indirect  effect  of  the  Boer  war 
Poiitic3  After  upon  the  internal  politics  and  struc- 
'**  "''"'  ture  of  the  British  Empire  nmst  cer- 
tainly be  important,  if  not  stupendous  and  revo- 
lutionary. Toryism  now  professes  a  complete 
change  of  feeling  toward  Ireland.  Instead  of 
regarding  the  wearing  ot  the  shamrock  on  St. 
Patrick's  day  as  virtually  an  act  of  disloyalty  to- 
ward the  Crown,  tlie  English  last  month  took 
exactly  the  opposite  view  ;  and  tlie  Queen  herself 
gave  orders  that  all  the  Irish  soldiers  should 
be  encouraged  as  well  as  permitted  to  wear  the 
green  on  March  17.  Tiie  consequence  was  that 
everybody  wore  shami-ock,  and  there  was  not 
enough  to  go  aronml,  and  (he  green  flag  was 
allowed  to  float  everywhere.  This  was  construed, 
primarily,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Irish  generals  and 
the  Irish  soldiers,  who  had  fought  so  well  in 
South  Africa.  But  it  was  also— more  than  that 
- — an  indication  of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
British  to  try  to  understand  better  the  import- 
ance of  sentiment  in  matters  of  government  and 
politics.  In  case  of  a  war  with  Erance,  Ireland's 
attitude  might  turn  the  scale.  The  Queen,  after 
an  absence  lioni  Ireland  uf  some  forty  years,  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  siicnd  part  of  April  in 
Dublin  Ireland  might  heretofore  have  been 
made  as  loyal  in  its  attachment  to  the  British 
Crown  as  Scotland  or  Wales,  if  a  common-sense 
policy  had  prevailed.  Colonial  experience  has 
shown  how  to  make  a  great  body  of  French  peo- 
ple contented  and  happy  under  British  sov- 
ereignty in  Canada ;  and  a  like  policy  has  been 
successftil  with  tlio  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony. 
With  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
tact  and  good  judgment,  the  Transvaal  can  be 
made  as  conteiLtcd  as  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Exactly  the  way,  however,  to  create  anotiier  po- 
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litical  Ireland  in  South  Africa  is  to  adopt  the 
policy  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  advocated  in 
his  first  letter  to  London  from  that  region,  which 
also  appeared  in  titirper's  Weekly  last  month. 
He  indulged  in  a  bitter  diatribe  agains^tbe  Boer 
sympathizers  of  Dutch  nationality  in  feape  Col- 
ony ;  and  the  burden  of  his  advice  was  that  when 
Die  war  is  over  England  .should  proceed  with 


great  deliberation  to  hang  the  prominent  Dutch- 
speaking  politicians  of  the  Cape  for  treason.  Mr. 
liudyard  Kipling  writes  English  prose  with  pic- 
turesque ness,  and  he  also  makes  at  limes  some 
strikingly  good  bita  of  poetry  ;  but  his  jingoism 
is  of  an  exceedingly  vicious  type,  and  the  sort  of 
statesmanship  ho  advocates  would  break  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  to  pieces  in  twelve  months.  Un- 
doubtedly there  has  been  disloyalty,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it,  in  Cape  Colony  ;  but  the  only  wonder 
has  been  that  the  Dutch  majority  at  the  Cape  has 
held  its  natural  sympathies  in  check  as  well  as  it 
actually  has.  When  the  war  is  over  it  will  only 
be  mischief-makers  who  will  propose  to  hang 
Cape  Town  statesmen  in  cold  blood  for  having 
been  secretly  on  the  fence  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  period.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has 
thus  far  achieved  the  one  large  reputation  as  a 
war  correspondent  that  has  been  gained  in  South 


Africa.  He  liaa  wntten  sense,  and  has  shown 
wonderful  foresight.  He  bids  fair  to  become  an 
imperial  statesman. 

The  Bieat  ^^  seems  likely  enough  that  the  great 
Ceioniti  arm  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  will 
thtir  Faiur:  gjjpgg^  henceforth  to  be  taken  into 
some  kind  of  active  partnership  in  the  manage- 
ment of  imperial  affairs.  It  is  not  possible  to 
forecast  accurately  what  form  such  demands  will 
lake.  Hut  if  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa 
are  to  flglit  for  the  empire,  they  must  sooner  or 
later  expect  to  take  some  proportionate  part  in 
controlling;  it.  And  they  must  all  be  brought 
mto  closer  relationship  with  one  another.  Here- 
tofore, the  ties  that  have  bound  Australia  to 
Canada  have  been  no  closer  than  those  that  have 
bound  Australia  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
neither  Australia  nor  Canada  has  had  any  pro- 
prit'tary  interest  of  any  sort  in  the  British  Empire 
in  Africa.      But  now  that  Canada  and  Australia 

J.ve  both  taken  part  in  a  war  of  conquest  which 
^ie^linpil  to  make  important  additions  to  the 
ipire  in  Africa,  they  might  properly  enough 
ki-  thy  ground  that  they  had  acquired  certain 
Tiiiutir  i>iii-[nersliip  rights  there.  If  a  great  war 
with  Russia  should  arise,  Canada,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  would  doubtless  take  part  for  the 
defence  of  the  Queen's  empire  in  India  ;  and  the 
consequence  would  be  that,  from  thai  time  forth, 
these  partners  of  England  would  seem  fairly 
enoiigli  to  have  acqaired  some  right  to  shai'e  in 
the  control  of  the  Brictsh  Asiatic  empire. 

p  iui-:i      The  political  situation  in  England  is 
•n  '       very  much  mixed  up.     The  Salisbury 

Engiara.  niiuistry  had  become  e.ttremely  un- 
popular on  account  of  its  alleged  shilly-shallying 
and  its  lack  of  sufficient  energy  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  This  unpopularity  lasted  as  long 
as  tlie  Boers  seemed  to  be  having  things  their  own 
way.  When  the  tide  turned  in  South  Africa, 
the  administration  was  safe  again  in  England. 
Although  Lord  Lansdowne  at  the  head  of  the 
war  office  continues  to  be  unpopular,  the  senti- 
ment now  is  that  there  must  be  no  swapping  of 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
of  the  war  department,  bos  on  the  other  hand 
made  a  great  reputation  by  the  clearness  of  his 
statements  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
superior  comprehension  of  the  military  business 
in  hand.  Lord  Rosebcry  has  freed  himself  from 
responsibility  for  any  association  with  the  Liberal  ■ 
party  as  at  present  organized,  and  has  stepped 
boldly  forth  as  an  imperialist  who  claims  to  un- 
derstand the  British  Empire  and  its  needs  better 
than  Lord  Salisbury's  government.      He  attacks 
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the  party  in  power  on  the  ground  of  its  unreadi- 
ness to  face  tbe  serious  dangers  wtiicli  lurk  in  its 
policies.  As  for  the  Liberals  in  general,  the  only 
thing  upon  wliich  tliey  wholly  agree  is  their  in- 
tense dislike  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The 
England  of  Jobn  Bright  and  Gladstone  seems  to 
be  fast  disappearing.  Lord  Rosebery  does  not 
besitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  war  with 
France  is  imminent,  and  that  the  danger  must 
be  faced  by  resorting  to  the  European  plan  of 
compulsory  military  service.     The  dread  of  just 


England 


(British  Uoder-Si 


such  a  measure  is  already  increasing  emigration 
from  the  British  Islands  to  this  country,  especi- 
ally, of  course,  from  Ireland.  Crowds  of  Irish- 
men landed  at  New  York  last  month  avowedly 
fleeing  from  the  prospect  of  ■'conscription." 
The  "Stop-the- war"  party  in  England  has  had 
its  meetings  broken  up  everywhere  by  jingo 
mobs,  and  public  opinion  hae  been  carried  away 
with  transports  of  anti-Boer  rage,  while  the  idol- 
atry of  "Bobs,"  as  they  call  Lord  Roberts,  has 
become  the  national  religion.  When  this  small 
scrape  is  successfnlly  ended,  it  is  going  to  be 
hard  for  Frenchmen  and  others  to  live  on  the 
same  planet  with  the  new  British  jingoism.  As 
Boon  as  the  war  is  over,  there  will  be  a  general 
election.  Presumably,  the  Conservatives  will  win 
«gain,with  alarge.majority  in  the  new  Parliament. 


A  great  deal  was  printed  in  the  news- 
papers last  month  about  the  possibili- 
Butaia.  j^jgg  ^^  g  ^^p  between  England  and 
Russia.  But  the  best  safeguard  of  peace  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  nation  on  earth 
to-day  that  does  not  dread  and  hate  war,  and 
that  is  not  making  the  avoidance  of  war  the  fore- 
most object  of  its  policy.  The  Russians  feel  that 
their  vast  development  as  a  nation  gives  them  a 
legitimate  right  to  seek  commercial  outlets.  It 
is  true  that  the  English  do  not  like  the  recent 
arrangements  by  which  the  Russians  have  gained 
a  leasehold  from  Persia  of  a  port  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  does  not  please  them  that  Russia  has 
completed  the  arrangements  for  the  building  of 
a  railroad  that  will  connect  her  central  Asiatic 
possessions  with  the  Persian  seacoast.  But  the 
English  are  perfectly  aware  that  these  steps  are 
only  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  commercial  ex- 
tension that  has  been  going  on  for  years,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Russians  have  come  to 
monopolize  almost  every  avenue  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  dominions  of  the  Persian  ruler. 
Sooner,  rather  than  later,  the  Russians  are  des- 
tined to  control  both  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  In 
connection  witli  their  remarkable  expansion  of 
political  and  commercial  empire  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian. It  does  not  follow  at  all,  however,  that 
these  movements  are  to  involve  England  and 
Russia  in  a  war. 

.  J  There  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
am(        war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  grow- 

japon-  j^g  ^^^  Qf  ^),0  determination  of  the 
Japanese  to  control  the  destinies  of  Korea.  "We 
publish  elsewhere  in  this  number  two  articles  on 
the  conditions  in  Japan  and  China  from  the  pens 
of  exceptionally  well-informed  contributors,  both 
of  them  for  a  very  long  time  resident  in  the  far 
East.  These  articles,  of  wholly  independent 
origin,  are  from  the  i>ens  of  men — one  a  citizen 
of  Holland,  the  other  an  American  missionary — 
who  agree  that  the  present  reaction  in  China  is  a 
menace  to  peace  ;  and  that  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  in  tlie  direction  of  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween tiie  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  with  the 
object  of  an  ultimate  repulsion  of  European  at- 
tempts to  control  Chinese  affairs.  The  Chinese 
are  a  people  of  great  ingenuity.  Under  the  ri^j^ht 
kind  of  instruction,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
they  might  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  mod- 
ern implements  of  warfare  on  a  vast  scale,  and 
that  they  might  become  an  exceedingly  formid- 
able military  force.  Mr.  van  Bergen,  who  con- 
tributes one  of  the  articles  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Japanese  antip- 
athy to  Russia  is  reaching  a  point  where  nothing 
can  prevent  a  collision.     He  calls  particular  at- 
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tention  in  his  article  to  the  unfortunate  anti- 
foreign  feeling  in  Japan,  which  is  m&king  it 
decidedly  disagreeable  for  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans to  do  biiBinesa  there.  Unt'il  lately,  for- 
eigners in  Japan  were  under  the  protection  of 
consular  courts.  Now  they  are  subject  in  all 
their  rights  of  person  and  property  to  the  native 
tribunals.  Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Van  Bergon 
points  out,  the  new  Japanese  courts  are  without 
an  available  supply  ot  suitably  trained  men  to 
act  as  judges.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  judicial  salarieB  are  miserably  inadequate. 
There  is  no  intention,  of  course,  on  the  part  of 
the  higher  Japanese  officials  to  permit  any  injus- 
tice to  be  done  to  foreign  travelers  or  residents 
in  their  country  ;  but  the  wise  administration  of 
a  good  code  of  laws  tliroughout  a  great  empire 
is  a  matter  of  patient  growth  ;  and  even  in  Japan, 
where  progress  haa  been  so  marvelous,  it  will 
take  a  long  time  for  modern  views  completely  to 
permeate  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  politic. 


Whatever  may  be  one's  aympathies 
toward  the  cause  of  modern  foreign 
missions — whether  friendly,  indifferent, 
or  hostile- — lie  is  not  an  intelligent  man  who  takes 
the  ground  tliat  missions  have  been  of  small  sig- 
niScance,  Modern  missionary  effort  has,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibited  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  course  of  international  commerce  and  politics, 
as  well  as  upon  education,  social  usages  and  cus- 
toms, religious  opinion  and  moral  conduct.  A 
great  ecumenical  conference  on  foreign  missions 
is  to  be  held  at  New  York,  beginning  on  April 
21.  The  plans  for  it  have  been  on  foot  for  a 
long  time,  and  2,000  accredited  delegates  are 
expected,  representing  the  missionary  societies 
of  a  number  of  countries,  and  the  fields  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  throughout  the  world.  Ex- 
President  Harrison  is  to  have  the  conspicuous 
post  of  honorary  president;  but  the  practical 
work  of  the  conference  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  responsible  executives  of  the  foremost  mis- 
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Bionary  societies.  Distingnislied  men  will  come 
from  Great  Brilain,  Gennany,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe;  but  tlie  moat  interesting  figures  will 
come  direct  from  missionary  fields — from  India, 
China,  Japan  and  the  Turkish  Empire  especially. 
All  the  principal  missionary  societies  of  the  Prot- 
estant denominations  of  America  are  represented 
on  the  General  Committee  of  Arrangements,  of 
which  tlie  chairman  is  the  Rev.  Dr,  Judson  Smith, 
of  Boston,  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
aioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  rivalries  and 
frictions  of  religious  denominations  at  home, 
while  tending  to  grow  less,  undoubtedly  exist  as 
a  practical  evil,  especially  in  small  communities. 
In  the  missionary  field,  however,  there  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  laying  aside  of  denominational 
differences,  under  a  comity  that  might  well  be 
practiced  more  [lerfectly  at  home.  Upon  no 
other  great  theme  could  Protestant  Christianity 
come  together  in  a  representative  conference  with 
80  much  propriety  and  so  much  reason  to  expect 
practically  useful  results  as  upon  the  subject  of 
foreign  missions.  Among  the  great  figures  at 
the  conference  will  l>e  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Tay- 
lor, of  the  China  Inland  Mission ;  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Kenneth  Macdonald  and  Thomas  Smith,  of 
India  ;  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Missionary  Society  ;  Dr.  August  Schreiber, 
of  Barmen,  Germany,  formerly  a  niissionaiy  in 
Sumatra,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Jlerensky,  of 
Berlin,  for  a  long  time  in  South  Africa.  The 
conference  will  not  by  any  moans  be  devoted  eX' 
clusively  to  the  evangelistic  work  of  missions, 
but  will  give  great  attention  to  the  work  that  is 
now  being  prosecuted,  under  missionary  auspices, 
in  the  higher  education,  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  the  carrying 
on  of  medical  relief  work,  aud  in  many  other 
interesting  directions. 

ii  ea  In  a  "^''^''^  '^  great  uneasinoss  in  the  Bal- 
In  the  kan  States,  and  many  rumors  of  war 
Balkans,  iin^e  come  from  that  quarter,  none  of 
which  has  been  supported  by  any  very  intelligible 
explanation  of  causes.  One  rumor  has  been  of 
an  iiievitable  outbreak  between  Bulgaria  and 
Servia.  with  no  sufficient  cause  assigned  apart 
from  llic  chronic  frictions  and  jealousies  between 
these  two  small  states.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  bo 
believed  that  .Servia  would  fight  in  resentment 
of  disagreeable  things  said  Jn  Bulgaria  about  the 
ex-king  Milan.  Another  and  somewhat  better 
defined  rumor  has  been  to  the  fifiect  that  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  are  about  tt>-go>to  war  over  the 
alleged  determination  of  the  Bulgarians  to  throw 
off  the  nominal  suzerainty  which  the  Sultan  still 
holds  over  the  Bulgarian  principality.  Undoubt- 
edly, Bulgaria  desires  at  the  first  favorable  mo- 


ment to  become  a  full-fledged,  iadependent 
kingdom  like  Servia  and  Ronmania.  But  in 
fighting  for  the  shadow  the  substance  might  be 
endangered.  As  matters  have  stood  for  some 
years  past,  the  suzerainty  has  cost  Bulgaria 
nothing,  either  of  money  or  of  entire  freedom  of 
action  ;    while  it  has,  on  the  other  band,  given 


the  Bulgarian  Government  a  certain  asset  in  the 
nature  of  a  claim  upon  Turkey  for  military  sup- 
port under  conceivable  emergencies.  There  have 
been  many  war  scares  in  the  Balkan  region  in 
times  past  that  came  to  nothing,  although  tliey 
seemed  far  more  surioiis  than  that  of  last  month. 

g^^  The  obituary  list  of  the  month  con- 
Obituary  tains  the  names  of  many  well-known 
**'  people  who  had  led  lives  of  usefulness 
to  the  community  in  widely  varied  capacities. 
lion.  R.  J.  Phelps,  the  well-known  lawyer,  had 
served  as  our  minister  to  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Hariuer,  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania, was  known  as  the  "Father  of  the 
House,"  in  view  of  his  ioiig  continued  service. 
Two  memlxirs  of  the  Beecher  family,  brother 
aud  sister  of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  died 
on  the  same  day.  One  of  these  was  the  Rev, 
Thomas  K.  Beeciier,  of  Elmira,  a  great  preacher 
and  religious  leader,  and  the  other  was  Urs. 
Mary  Beecher  Perkins,  of  Hartford,  who  had 
attained  the  age  ot  ninety-five.  Our  records  con- 
tain the  names  of  many  others  as  well  known. 


(HlnlBter  to  Easland   Id  Prestdeot 
Clevelaad'H  first  adminlat  ration  j 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(FVnm  Felynian)  W  to  March  K 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 
February  19.— In  the  Senate  Mr,  Cullom  (Rep.,  111.) 
explains  his  bill  providlDg  a  form  ot  government  for 
Hawaii  —  The  House  begins  debate  of  the  Puerto 
Kii^aa  tariff  bill ;  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
introduces  an  nnny  reorganization  bill  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

February  20.— The  Senate  considers  the  Hawaiian 
bill — The  House  continuesdebateoQ  the  Puerto  Rican 
tariff  bill. 

February  'JI.— The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  rati- 
Ses  the  Samoan  claims  treaty. 

February  23.- The  Senate,  by  a  vote  o(  31  to  38,  de- 
cides to  take  up  the  case  of  Matthew  S.  Quay  (Rep.,  Pa.) 
as  claimant  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate ;  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  currency  bill  is  presented  by  Mr.  Aldrlch 
(Rep.,  R.  l.)....In  the  House  Mr.  Litttefleld  (Rep., 
Maine)  speaks  against  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff  bill. 
February  37.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Depew  (R«p.,  N.Y.) 

defends  President  McKinley's  Philippine  policy In 

the  House  general  deliate  on  the  Puerto  Hican  tariff 
bill  is  closed. 

February  28.— After   eight  days'  debate  the  House 

p«.ises  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of  172  to  161. 

March  1.— The   Senate   passes  the  hill  providing  a 

territorial  form  of  government  for  Hawaii. 

March  2. — The  Senate  begins  consideration  of  the  bill 

providing  a  form  of  government  tor  Puerto  Rico The 

House  passes  a  bill,  in  response  to  a  special  message 
from  the  President,  granting  relief  (or  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  by  appropriating  (3,096,450,  being  the 
amount  of  customs  revenue  received  on  importations 
by  the  United  States  from  that  island  from  the  Spanish 
evacaation  to  January  I,  1900. 

March  5.— Mr.  Bard,  the  new  Senator  from  California, 
takes  his  seat. 


March  6.— The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  report  on 
the  currency  bill  by  a  vote  of  44  to  26. 

March  7.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep,,  Mass.)  de- 
fends President  McKinley's  Philippine  i)olicy In  the 

House  Mr.  Overstreet  (Rep.,  Ind.)  presents  the  confer^ 
ence  report  on  the  currency  bill. 

March  10.— The  Senate  passes  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular appropriation  bill. 

March  12.— The  House  passes  an  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  ((1,43S,580). 

March  13. — The  House  adopts  the  conference  report  on 
the  currency  bill  by  a  vote  of  166  to  lao. 

March  15.— The  Senate  begins  consideration  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  relief  bill The  House  passes  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  appnipriation  bill. 

March  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  Puerto  Rican  relief 
bill. 

March  19. — The  Senate  parses  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  appropriatiou  bill  and  the  bill  estab- 
lishing a  Spanish  claims  commission. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

February  IB.— All  the  members  of  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature meet  at  Frankfort. 

February  20.— The  Democratic  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  in  joint  session  of  the  two  houses  at 
Frankfort,   ratify   the  former   proceedings   by  which 

.I.e.  W.  Beckham  claims  the  governorship Secretary 

Root  appoints  a  board  of  officers  to  perfect  plans  for  an 
army  war  college. 

February  21. — An  agreement  Is  reached  at  Frankfort 
for  the  settlement  in  the  courts  of  the  contests  over  the 
offices  of  governor  and  lieutenaat^Teraor  ot  Ken- 

Fehmary  33. — The  Democratic  national  convention  is 
called  to  meet  at  Kansas  City  on  July  4,  l(N)O....Aprf)o- 
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lamation  abolishing  slavery  in  the  island  of  Guam 
goes  into  effect. 

February  23.— The  anti-imperialist  conference  in 
Philadelphia  adopts  resolutions  condemning  President 
McKinley's  policy  in  the  Philippines. 

February  24.— The  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
rapid  transit  tunnel  in  New  York  City  is  signed. 

February  26.— The  United  States  Court  of  Claims  de- 
cides adversely  to  Admiral  Dewey  in  a  claim  for  bounty 
arising  from  the  battle  in  Manila  Bay. 

March  1. — The  United  States  Industrial  Commission's 
preliminary  report  on  trust  legislation  is  made  public 
(see  page  445). 

March  3. — Arguments  in  the  Kentucky  governorship 
contest  are  concluded  at  Louisville. 

March  6.— Rear  Admiral  John  C.  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  station  and 
Rear  Admiral  George  C.  Remey  is  ordered  to  succeed 
him.... The  membership  of  the  new  Philippine  Com- 
mission is  completed  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Ber- 
nard Moses,  of  the  University  of  California ;  the  other 
members  are  Judge  Taft,  of  Ohio ;  Prof.  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  of  Michigan  ;  Luke  Wright,  of  Tennessee ; 
and  Judge  Henry  C.  Ide,  of  Vermont. 

March  7. — A  split  in  the  Texas  Republican  convention 
will  result  in  the  sending  of  two  sets  of  delegates  to  the 

national  convention  at  Philadelphia Orders  are  sent 

to  General  Otis  to  begin  sending  home  troops  from  the 
Philippines. 

March  9. — The  Social  Democratic  convention  at  Indi- 
anapolis nominates  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana,  for 
President  and  Job  Harriman,  of  California,  for  Vice- 
President. 

March  10.— The  Circuit  Court  at  Louisville  decides  the 
Kentucky  governorship  case  in  favor  of  the  contention 
of  the  Democrats ;  two  Republican  officials  are  arrested 
charged  with  being  accessory  to  the  assassination  of 
William  Goebel  before  the  fact. 

March  13.— Secretary  Gage  makes  a  statement  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  of  the  currency  bill  passed  by 
Congress. 

March  14.— President  McKinley  signs  the  gold-stand- 
ard currency  bill. 

March  17. — Cincinnati  Republicans  nominate  Julius 
Fleischmann  and  Democrats  and  Independents  Alfred 
M.  Cohen  for  mayor  of  the  city. 

March  19.— Nebraska  Democrats  and  Populists  hold 
conventions  endorsing  W.  J.  Bryan  for  President — 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  Texas 
anti-trust  law. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

February  19.  —  In  the  Newfoundland  Legislature 
Premier  Winter's  government  is  defeated  on  a  question 
of  confidence  by  a  vote  of  15  to  9. . .  .The  Italian  finance 
minister  says  that  the  receipts  for  the  past  seven 
months  show  an  increase  of  24,000,000  lire. 

February  20.— The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  286  to  152,  rejects  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  (Liberal)  for  reopening  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Jameson  raid  in  1895. 

February  21.— In  the  German  Reichstag  a  motion  is 
carried  to  repeal  the  dictatorship  paragraph  in  the  law 
of  1871  regarding  Alsace-Lorraine. 


February  23.— The  Austrian  Reichsrath  reassembles 
....In  the  French  Chamber  the  bill  to  exempt  school- 
masters in  the  public  service  from  the  second  period  of 
twenty-eight  days'  service  as  reservists  is  agreed  to 

without  debate The  French  High  Court  sentences 

Deputy  Marcel-Habert  to  five  years'  banishment  for  in- 
citing soldiers  to  mutiny. 

February  24.— The  debate  on  the  public  safety  bill  is 
opened  in  the  Italian  Chamber. 

February  25.— The  French  senatorial  committee  re- 
ports favorably  on  a  bill  for  admitting  women  to  join 
the  bar. 

February  26.— The  naval  estimates  are  introduced  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.' 

February  28.— John  O'Donnell  (Nationalist)  is  elected 
to  the  British  Parliament  for  South  Mayo.  Ireland,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

March  5. — The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  the 
Boer  war  budget ;  it  is  proposed  to  raise  £43,000,000, 
partly  by  bonds  or  stocks  and  partly  by  increased  taxa- 
tion. 

March  6.— The  British  House  of  Commons,  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  adopts,  by  a  vote  of  161  to  26,  a 
resolution  authorizing  a  war  loan  of  £35,000,000. 

March  8. — Queen  Victoria  receives  a  great  demonstra- 
tion of  loyalty  in  the  streets  of  London. 

March  13. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  by  a  large 
majority  the  coinage  bill  providing  for  calling  in  the 
gold  5-mark  pieces  and  20-pfennige  pieces,  issuing  silver 
up  to  15  marks  per  head  of  the  population,  and  calling 
in  provincial  coins  for  reminting ;  an  amendment  pro- 
posing the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  for  minting  the 
new  coins  is  rejected  by  a  vote  of  161  to  61. 

March  19.— In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the 
budget  passes  second  reading. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

February  19. — The  Newfoundland  Legislature  unani- 
mously votes  to  extend  the  modus  Vivendi  regarding 
the  French  shore  rights  for  one  year. 

February  21. — A  commission  of  the  Grerman  Reich- 
stag adopts  a  new  meat-inspection  bill  containing  se- 
vere refiections  applying  to  American  meats. . .  .The  ex- 
ecutive council  of  Jamaica'  approves  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

February  22. — At  Constantinople  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador and  the  Turkish  foreign  minister  meet  and  discuss 
the  questions  of  the  repatriation  of  the  Armenian 
refugees  and  the  Russian  protectorate  of  northern  Asia 
Minor.... A  mob  of  Mussulmans  attacks  the  British 
consulate  in  Beyroot,  Syria. 

February  23.— The  ambassadors  at  Constantinople 
protest  against  the  Sultan's  prohibition  of  foreigners 
acquiring  further  interests  in  Turkish  mines. 

February  27. — The  Anglo- Abyssinian  boundary  is  set- 
tled by  treaty. 

March  6.— It  is  announced  that  the  term  of  Lord 
Pauncefote  as  British  ambassador  at  Washington  has 
been  extended. 

March  7.— Ratifications  of  the  Samoan  claims  treaty 
are  exchanged  at  Washington  between  representatiyes 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 

March  9.— The  Senate  Conunittee  on  ForetgU  Bala- 
tions  amends  the  Hay-Paoncefote  treaty  ao  m  to  permit 


RECORD  OF  CURREU7  tyENTS. 


the  United  States  to  defend  the  Nicaragua  Canat  in 
time  of  war. 

March  10.— The  Swing  tribunal  of  arbitration  reaches 
H decisiun  on. the  claima  ol  American  and  British  In- 
vestors against  Portugal  in  the  so-called  Uelngoa  Bay 

March  12.— Ratifications  of  the  Chilean  claims  treaty 
arc  exclianged  at  Wa.'thington. 

March  16,— Secretary  Hay  and  Ambasaador  Paunce- 
(ote  sign  a  protocol  extending  the  time  for  rattflcation 
o(  the  reciprocity  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  British  colonies. 

THE  WAR  IN  30UTK  AFRICA. 

February  19.— The  Boers  evacuate  Colenso,  withdraw- 
ing their  troops  north  of  the  Tugtila  —  Lord  Roberts 
issues  a  proclunifttion  to  the  burghers  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  in  English  and  Dutch. 

February  31.— The  British  Fifth  Division  crosses  tbe 
Tugela  by  pontoon  bridge  and  drives  1>bcI<  the  Boers; 

Cronje  still  holds  his  position Lord  Roberts  drives 

□If    his  rcGntorcements  and  occupies  a  kopje  a   mile 

southeast  of  Cronje's  laager Supplies  or   Food  and 

forage  are  pushed  ou  to  Kiraberley. 

February  23.- Severe  lighting  between  Cronje's  forces 
and  the  British  continues  at  Paardeberg. 

February  83. — Cronje's  force  still  holds  out  at  Paarde- 
berg ....  Severe  fighting  between  General  Butler's 
force  and  the  Boers  on  the  road  to  Ladysmith. 

February  27.— General  Cronje  and  his  force  capitulate 
unconditionally  to  Lord  Roberts ;  4,600  prisoners  and 
6  small  guns  are  taken. 

February  3S. — Lord  Dundonald's  force  enters   Lady- 
smith,  and  General  Buller  reports  that  the  way  to  Lady- 
March  5.— General  Gatacre  occupies  Stormberg ;  Gen- 
eral Brabant  captures  the  Boer  fort  at  Dordrecht. 

March  T.— General  Roberts  turns  the  Boer  position  at 
Poplar  Grove,  near  the  Modder  River,  causing  the  Boer 
forces  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  tents  and  forage  and  a 
Krupp  gnn. 

March  10.— General  Roberts  drives  the  Boers  from 
a  strong  position  east,oI  Bloemfnntein,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  the  Boers  leaving  102  dead  on  the  field  and 
20  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

March  13.— Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  is  occupied  by  British  troops  and  a  formal 

surrenderor  the  town  is  made  to  Lord  Roberts In 

the  British  House  of  Commons  a  letter  from  FresidentB 
Krtiger  and  Steyn  relating  to  possible  terms  of  peace 
and  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  rejecting  the  proposition  for 
the  independence  of  the  two  republics  are  made  public ; 
the  offer  of  the  United  States  to  be  of  assistance  In 
bringing  about  peace  ts  declined  by  the  British  Oovem- 

March  IT.— Many  Free  State  Burghers  surrender  to 
Lord  Etoberts  at  Bloemfontein. 

OTHSR  OCCURRENCES  OV  THB  HONTH. 

February  19.— Three  new  cases  of  plague  are  discov- 
ered in  Honolulu,  two  of  which  prove  fatal ;  the  total 
of  deaths  to  date  is  53 ;  recoveries,  10. 

February  20.— A  meeting  of  prominent  Cubana  pro- 
tests against  the  appointment  of  Mgr.  Sbarretti  aa 
UaliOD  of  Havana. 


<Mr.  Steevena.  who  was  one  of  the  ableat  and  moat  versatile 
ot  the  younger  EtiKllah  Journalists  and  authors,  was 
stricken  by  enteric  fever  at  Ladysmllh  while  on  duty  as 
warcorrcHpondentof  the  LoudunDaDuJfaQ  and  died  there 
on  January  15.) 

February  2a— A  lire  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  causes  a 
loss  of  about  11,000,000. 

February  26.— The  suit  of  minority  stockholders  in 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  against  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  is  tiegun  at  Pittsburg. 

Feliruary  28.— Hugh  J.  Grant  is  appointed  temporary 
receiver  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company  of 
New  York  City. 

March  1.— A.  riot  takes  place  in  the  streets  of  Montreal 
as  a  result  of  the  celebration  of  British  success  In 
South  Africa — Filipiuo  Insurgents  near  San  Fernando 
de  la  Uni6n  ambush  10  men  of  the  Third  Cavalry. 

March  3. — Continued  activity  of  the  Philippine  In- 
surgents is  reported Sixty    thousand   men  are  le* 

ported  on  strike  in  Chicago. 

March  3. — More  than  liO  lives  are  lost  in  a  cool-mfne 
explosion  at  Fire  Creek,  W.  Va. 

March  7. — The  building  contractors  of  Chicago  make 
known  their  refusal  to  arbitrate. 

March  8.— The  famous  ThMtre  Frong^  at  Paris  is 
burned. 

March  10.— In  order  to  permit  tbe  rebuilding  of  the 
Lincoln  monument  in  Springfield,  111.,  the  coffln  con- 
taining tbe  body  of  Preaident  Lincoln  is  removed  from 
the  monnmenf  s  base. 
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March  13.— The  answer  of  Andrew  Carnegie  aod  his 
■SBOciates  to  the  suit  ot  H.  C.  Friuk  is  MeA  at  Pittsburg 

(see  page  438) Tbe  sash,  door,  and  blind  manutactar- 

*rS  of  Chicago  vote  to  cloxe  their  mills  till  the  labor 

trouliles  are  settled. 

March  IT.— St.  Patrick's  Da; iscelebrated  throughout 
Great  Britain. 

March  IS.— The  hi-centenary  ot  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Science  is  celebrated  at  Berlin — The  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company,  of  New  York  City,  secures 
control  of  the  Third  Arenne  system. 

OBITUARY. 

February  19.— A,  W.  Whelpley,  librarian  of  the  Cln- 
Oinnati  Public  Library,  ST. 

February  20.— Leander  J,  McCormick,  ot  the  famous 

Chicago  harvester  machinery  firm,  81 William  H. 

Beard,    the  American   painter   ot   animals,  TG Ex- 

CongrBHSman  Charles  C.  Conistuck,  ut  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  f&. 

February21.— Henry  Duff  Trnill,  editor  otl,((cro(urc, 
6T....Dr.  James  Henry  Smart,  president  of  Purdue 
University,  iDdiana,  U<....Dr.  Charles  Piazzi  Smyth, 

British  astronomer,  W Dr.  Leslie  E!.  Keeley.  dlHCOv- 

arer  of  the  so-called  "gold  cure"  for  the  liquor  habit, 

64 Waah-a-Kie,  cliietot  theea.<«tem  Shoshone  Indians 

in  Wyoming,  93 Benjamin  Wood,  proprietor  of  the 

New  York  Dtilly  Ncu:b,  T9. 

February  32,— Gen.  John  McNulta,  ot  Chicago,  80. . . . 
Ex-Congressman  Henry  C   Miner  of  Kew  York,  58. 

Febmar)  34  —Ex-Congressman  Vi  illiani  S.  King,  ot 
Mmnewta,  T2  bmanuel  R  Bojer  director  ot  the 
Chicago  Institute  42       Richard  Hove),  the  poet,  :i6. 

Februarj  35  — W  lllinm  ButterHeld  ilie  famous  Eng- 
lish architect,  HO  Ur  4  K  nrmlit,  of  Buffalo, 
N  Y,  a  leading  hanieo|Nithic  phjsician,  T4 — Gen. 
Benjamin  fc  Cook  of  Nortliumpton,  Mass.,  96 — Ly- 
curgusF  Lftflin   manufacturerof  gunpowder.  65. 

March 2— Rt  Rev  Mahlon  N  Gill>ert,  bis] lOp  coad- 
jutor of  the  Protentant  l-  pj-eopnl  Dioie'w^of  Mliinesoln, 


53 Representative  Sydney  P.  Epes,  ot  the  Fourth 

Virginia  District,  34. 

March  3, — Rev.  Charles  Seccombe,  A  pioneer  "home 
missionary"  in  Minnesota,  88. 

March  4.— Most  Rev.  John  Hennessy,  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop  of  Dubuque,  T4. 

March  6.— Representative  Alfred  C.  Harmer,  of  the 
Fifth  Pennsylvania  District,  the  "  Father  ot  the  House," 
T4 Herr  Daimler,  the  German  motor-car  Inventor,  fl6. 

March  T.— Dr.  John  Friederich,  a  well-known  Swia^ 
American  editor,  53. 

March  8.— Henry  D.  Farnandis,  a  prominent  Mary- 
land lawyer,  83. 

March  9.— Hon.  Edward  John  Phelps,  formerly  United 
States  minister  to  Great  Britain,  T8....Dr.  Charles  E. 
West,  of  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  a  pioneer  in  the  education  of 
women,  93.. ..Prof.  Oliver  PaysoD  Hubbard,  of  Dart 
mouth  College,  90. 

March  10.— Joban  Peder  E.  Hartmann,  the  Danish 
composer,  95. 

March    13.— Pfere   Henri   Dldon,   French   Dominican 

preacher  aud  author,  60 Gen.  John  J.  Elwell,  of 

Cleveland,   Ohio Charles  H.   Coster,   a  well-known 

New  York  banker,  46. 

March  14.— Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  ot  Elmira,  N,  Y., 
T6. . ,  .Mrs.  Mary  Foote  Beecher  Perkins,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,   96 — Rev.  George   Iieon  Walker,  ot  Hartford, 

Conn Mrs.  Lucinda  H.  Stone,  ot  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 

a  writer  and  educator  of  note,  88. 

March  16.— Sir  Frederic  William  Burton,  former  di- 
rector ot  the  National  Gallery,  Ijondon,  84  ...Judge 
Justin  Dewey,  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court,  63. 

March  17.— Gen.  Henry  Ilarnden,  ot  Wisconsin,  77. 

March  18.— Gen.  Sir  William  Stephen  Alexander 
I^iockbart,  commandel^in- chief  ot  the  British  forces  in 
India,  59 Andrew  Bolter,  ot  Chicago,  a  noted  ento- 
mologist, 60. 

March  19.— John  A.  Bingham,  formerly  United  States 
minlsler  to  .Tapnii,  85. 


^ 


SOME   RECENT  CARTOONS,  CHIEFLY  WESTERN. 


From  the  PUmeer  Prai  (St.  PdUl). 


"Her  HaJoity'H  government  can  only  answer  your  honon' 
teL^tram  by  sayinB  ir.  Ib  not  prepared  to  aaaent  to  the  lDd»- 
peadence  eltber  of  the  Soath  African  Repabllo  or  of  the 
OranRH  Free  Btate,"- Salisbury 'a  Beply  to  Boer  Peace  Pl»> 
poeals.— From  the  Leailer  (Dec  Molnea). 
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Q-mvmnM.  Bvlleb:  "Goodnesa,  Lady  Smith,  huw  yoa' 
chanered  I  you're  thin  as  a.  r«H." 

Lady  Shitb  :  "  Well,  yon'™  «  pretty  lAugh-lockius  cc 
tomeF  yonrsell."— From  the  TrQmnt  (MlnneapoUit). 


Brer  Fox  celebrates  the  aaniversary  by  catching  BmlUltUt. 
From  the  Trlbuw  tMiuneapoUt). 


SOME  RECENT  CARTOONS,  CHIEFLY  WESTERN. 


—From  the  Jountol  (Mlnnenpolls), 


THE  American  csrtoonlsts,  especially  those  of  the 
Tirile  weetem  newspsper  presa,  do  not  stand  in 
much  swa  of  the  BritUh  lion  ;  and  their  views  of  the 
recent  course  of  evente  in  South  Africa,  some  of  which 
we  have  reproduced  on  the  two  foregoing  pages,  are 
Dot  of  an  ambiguous  character. 


From  ibe  ueroM-lvanferfpc  (Peoria,  IlL}. 

As  the  presidential  campaign  period  draws  near,  the 
cartoonlstsarebecomingmore  partisan  la  their  allusions 

to  American  questions  and  events.  The  present  indica- 
tion ts  that  the  political  cartoon  will  play  a  Isrger  part 
in  this  campaign  than  at  any  prevloos  time  in  the  his- 
tory o(  the  country.  We  would  like  to  warn  the  car- 
toonists, for  whose  influential  position  in  journalism  we 
have  the  highest  respect,  that  they  ought  to  try  this 
year  to  avoid  the  semblance  of  bitter  personality.  The 
telling  cartoons  are  not  those  that  strike  at  indl- 


Weuedtohare  some  AmerlcanH  once  who  wonldntlutva 
•aked  l««ve  to  dig  an  Americiui  canal,  but  oaw 

Fiom  the /oiirnai  (Ifew  York). 


WBO  WIU.  a*  OUB  IT 
UKOI.B  SaH  :  "  Read  your  answer  In  the  BmokfrOtacka  o1 
the  country,"— From  JtHtge  (New  Tofk). 
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He  stanilHUpDn  a  platform 

Whence  all  but  him  hare  fled  i 
Thelidelsaliiwly  rbins 

Up  to  his  stubborn  henil. 
Fri>m  the  rrihjme  (StlnneapollB). 


P(onftrPrcffl(St.  Paol). 


viduals.  One  of  the  cartoonists  wliose  work  wb  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  this  niontli  ia  Mr.  Behse,  ot  the 
Pioneer  Press,  who  makes  Lix  points  with  unnauftl 
directoeas. 


From  the  North  American  <PhllidalDlilaJ. 


'LEARNING   BY   DOING"  AT   HAMPTON. 


THE  ancient  town  of  Hampton,  Va.,  with  ita 
immwiiate  environs,  is  almost  a  microcosm 
of  American  liistory  and  life.  Its  old  cliurcli 
eons  hack  to  tlie  bi'ginnings  of  colonization,  and 
ifie  locality  has  liad  its  jiart  in  every  Buccesaive 
scoii':  of  the  national  di'ama.  To-day  it  is  a  con- 
^rerics  of  more  or  less  distiftct  little  communities. 
Sufli.  for  example,  is  ihe  military  community 
that  oceiijiies  the  famous  Fort  Monroe.  An-' 
other  is  tlie  ever-shiftiriK  commiiuity  that  moves 
.across  the  decks  of  the  nuinci-oua  coaslwise 
stt'amcrs  and  the  \i\SL7.xas  of  the  famous  hotels 
that  crowd  together  along  tlie  Old  Point  Com- 
fort wharves.  Then  there  is  the  community  of 
old  veterans,  four  or  five  thousand  strong,  who 
live  in  the  Holdiers'  Home  as  the  nation's  guests. 
As  a  foil  for  the  seHryspecting  and  well-ap- 
pointed town  of  Hampton  is  the  linnihle  and 
rather  strafrglinf;  seltiemenl  which  caIIs  itself 
Phcjebiis  ami  is  aUjut  to  be  incorporate*!  under 
that  name,  although  the  "vets"  wlio  patroniEe 
its  drinking  places  too  much  for  their  own  good 
contemptuously  dub  it  "Plugtown."  Only  a 
little  di^tatice  away — a  short  trolley  ride — is  the 
famous  shipping  terminal  called  Newport  News, 
Willi  ita  remarkable  commercial  development*. 


Thus  I  have  named  six  distinct  groups  of  peo- 
ple, each  forming  a  little  social  organism  by  itself, 
yet  having  interrelations  that  illustrate  »iiough 
contemporary  problems  and  phases  to  supply  the 
Old  Point  visitor  with  something  to  think  about 
besides  meal  hours  and  golf.  The  army,  the 
navy,  maritime  commerce,  railroad  monopoly,' 
agriculture,  t!io  race  problem,  the  drink  question, 
the  industrial  trust,  the  organization  of  labor, 
the  death-rate,  lynching — all  sorts  of  subjects 
and  problems  are  forced  ujion  the  active  mind  by 
the  liuinan  elements  and  inteiiists  that  cluster 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  one  another,  at  the  point 
of  the  peninsula  between  the  estuaries  of  the 
James  and  the  York  ;  and  these  topics  present 
themselves  in  fa,shions  that  might  well  cause  per- 
plexity, douVit,  and  depression.  There  seems  a 
great-  deal  that  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be  in  our 
country,  and  ihcro  are  times  when  things  look 
Iiojielessly  confiised  and  are  drifting  apparently 
from  bad  to  worse, 

"low,  it  hapjtens  that  thei-e  is  another  com- 
mi  iity  in  the  Hampton  series  that  is  yet  to  be 
mintioned  ;  and  the  seventh  one,  happily,  gives 
ho'wful  and  encouraging  answers  to  many  of  t^ 
difficult  questions   that  the   other  six  suggeet. 
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This  st'venlh  conimunii 
as  tlic  Hnmploii  NoMim 
tiue.  It  is,  i)[  coiifSf, 
l.iut  that  will-.]  ill  its  in 
m>  far  vium^'li,  for  tlie 


lll'^i 


i  or  I 


iiig  to  work  out  not  iiil 
but  III]  {iluii^cs  <:<t  t)iut  tiv 
— iiurudy,  how  jilaiii  bi) 


■  is  known  to  tliP  woriii 
aii.l  Agn<-nliural  Insii- 
iiL  ont^  si'iiM'  a  scliool ; 
itiriion  ineiitiiu;;  dues  nut 
I[iLiii|jton  Ill!^titllto  is  a 
>■  of  iM'oplo  wlio  arc  try- 
L'llectual  proyjress  alum-, 
jst  praflical  of  (jm^stions 
s  una  girls  and  men  and 


women,  under  tiie  conditions  now  existing  in  our 
country,  can  make  tlieir  own  lives  useful  and 
auoo.'ssfu!  and  can  help  others  to  do  the  same. 

Itetter  than  at  almost  any  other  jilaco  in  this 
country,  thuy  have  at  llamplon  grasped  the  con- 
ception of  what  wo  limy  call  integnd  erlurnfixii. 
Some  iiay  the  people  of  'this  country — including 
the  wise  ones  and  the  prudent  and  some  of  the 
educational  leatlera — will  more  or  less  suddenly 
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wake  lip  to  the  realization  of  a  very  curious  fact. 
Tliia  fact  is  that  by  all  odJa  the  finest,  soundest, 
and  tnosl  effective  educational  methads  in  use' in 
the  United  States  ai-e  to  l>e  found  in  certain 
sfhools  for  negroes  and  Indians,  and  in  otiicra 
for  young  criminals  in  reformatnry  prisons.  II 
I  paid  $10,000  a  year  for  it  I  could  not  possibly 
give  my  own  small  boy  anywhere  in  or  about 
New   York  City   the  advantages  of  as  good  a 


school  as  the  ragged  est  little  negro  child  of 
Phoebus.  Va, ,  freely  enjoys,  whose  education  is 
under  llie'care  of  the  Hampton  Institute  and  is 
carried  on  under  the  institute 's  normal  depart- 
ment in  the  Jolin  G.  Whittier  School.  This  re- 
mark might  seem  a  digression,  but  it  leads 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matters  which  I  will 
discuss  briefly  in  ibe  paragraphs  that  follow. 
Where  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  words  I 


i 
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have  tbouglit  it  better  to  mul- 
tiply pictures.  The'  life  of 
the  Hampton  Institute  is 
above  all  things  a  life  of 
learning  by  il'ioiff,  and  the 
pictures  show  the  miithods 
and  processes  better  tiian  an 
equal  amount  of  space  given 
to  descriptive  text.  It  is 
now  about  a  tliird  of  a  cen- 
tury since  Gen.  S,  C.  Arm- 
strong founded  the  Hampton 
Institute.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  give  the  right 
kind  of  instruction  to  young 
colored  men  and  women  who 
had  einerged  from  slavery 
and  who  needed  to  be  taught 
and  trained  in  good  conduct, 
the  rndinieuts  of  book  knowl- 
edge, and  the  jilain  tasks 
tliat  go  witii  farming,  the  or- 
dinary handicrfifls.  anil  the 
duties  of  borne  and  family. 
It  was  also  plainly  seen  from 
the  Ijeginning  that  a  great 
many  of  these  young  people 
BO  taught  must  go  forth  to 
become  the  teachei-s  of  the 
children  of  their  own  race. 

Some  ten  years  later  cir- 
cumstances brought  a  hand- 
ful of  young  Indians  to 
Hampton,  and  experience 
soon  showed  that  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  young  ne- 
groes was  not  only  feasible, 
iiut  in  many  ways  mutually 
lieneficial.  The  United  States 
Government  has  now  for 
many  years  contributed  an- 
nually toward  the  support 
of  a  consideraole  number  of 
Indian  boys  and  girls  aver- 
aging Komewbere  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty  yeai-s  of  age. 

Tlie  -instiliue  community 
at  tiie  present  time  may  be 
said  to  contain  on  a  rough  t'^- 
timate  I.OOOsouls.  Of  tlu-so 
about  100  belong  to  the  whitu 
race  and  somewhat  less  than 
■200  to  ike  Indian  race,  the 
rest  beiHg  negroes.  The 
white  element  includes  teach- 
ers, superintendents,  ma- 
trons, and  others  engaged  in 
one  way  or  another  in  car- 
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rjing  on  tlio  varioift  braiioiies  of  work,  to- 
gether wiili  tlie  wives  ami  ciiiiilren  of  some  of 
tlie  corps.  The  geiierHl  popiilaiion  estimate  ae 
given  aliove  does  not  include  tlie  500  or  600 
colorwi  cljihlreu  enrolled  in  the 'Whittier  School. 
These  come  from  the  luunWc  homes  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighljorhood,  and  ai-e  taught  by  the 
most  approved  methods  and  the  most  kindly  and 
accomplished  body  of  teachers,  who  carry  them 
from  the  kindergarten  ihrongli  successive  grades, 
all  on  a  plan  of  object- teaciiing  that  never  for 
one  minute  loses  sight  of  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  these  children  have  been 
born    and    the    range    of    social    and    industrial 


possibilities  lliat  the  future  hf 
There  are  small  school 
children  in  thrifty  Xorthorn 
communities  who  do  not 
greatly  need  to  be  taught  in 
the  scliools  to  save  their  pen- 
nies. But  no  lesson  is  more 
needed  among  the  negroes  of 
the  South  ;  and  the  children 
of  the  Whittier  School  ar^ 
bank  depositoi-s  in  connection 
with  Ihe  Tenny  Provident 
Fund  system  of  New  York. 
In  the  present  month  of 
April  every  one  of  them  will 
spend  a  part  of  the  school 
day  out  of  doora  working  in 
a  little  garden  plot.  Mean- 
while, as  a  part  of  the  shop 
work  I  found  last  month  that 
these  tiny  children,  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  fashioning  the 


e  for  them. 


sharpene<j  stakes  which  wera 
to  be  used  in  marking  off 
the  little  patches  of  ground. 
Over  in  the  institute's  ile- 
partment  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence 1  found  Professor  Good- 
rich— a  man  deeply  versed  in 
the  chemistry  of  soils  and  all 
the  methods  of  tlie  agricul- 
tural experimentalist — giv- 
ing a  part  of  his  time  on  a 
holiday  to  the  kindly  task 
of  working  out  on  pa[wr  the 
planting  scheme  for  tho 
Whittier  children's  gardens, 
in  order  that  the  best  prac- 
tical and  educational  results 
might  be  obtained. 

A  large  part  of  the  secret 
of  the  future  unlocking  of  the 
Youth's  vast  possibilities  of 
wealth  and  culture  and  happiness  lies  in  the  thor- 
ough and  contented  acceptance  of  agriculture  by 
the  colored  race.  Generally  speaking,  the  yonng 
colored  people  of  the  Soutli  associate  farm  and 
plantation  life  with  the  most  repellent  drudgery 
And  so  they  look  instinctively  toward  the  gre- 
garious life  of  towns,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  good  clothes  and  the  luxuries  that  do  not  go 
with  the  old  tumble-down  cabin  of  the  farming 
life  that  they  have  known.  Nevertheless  farm- 
ing must  go  on  in  the  South,  and  the  negro  race 
must  continue  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  farm  work. 
The  negro's  best  chance  for  the  advancement  of 
bis  personal  fortunes  now  lies  in  the  purchase  and 
cultivation  of  a  piece  of  land.      A  large  part  of 
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the  mission  of  the  Hampton  Institute  is  to  teach 
tlie  young  iiepm  that  it  is  just  aa  fine  a  thing  to 
bt^  a  good  Tarmer  as  it  is  to  be  President  of  the 
United  Stat<;s. 

Besides  tlie  home  farm  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  buildinjis  of  tlie  community — a  tract  com- 
prising 150  to  200  acres — there  is  another  and 
much  larger  institute  farm  four  or  five  miles 
away  comprising  about  600  acres.  The  practi- 
cal work  of  carrying  on  these  farms  serves  a 
twofold  purpose.  First,  it  enables  a  large  niim- 
Ijcr  of  the  students  of  the  institute  to  pay  their 
way  through  several  years  of  Hampton  life  and 
schooling.  Second,  it  exempUfies  the  best  prin- 
ciples and  methods  in  tilling  the  soil,  raising 
live-stock,  gardening,  fruit  culture,  and  so  forth. 
The  surplus  products  o(  the  large  farm  are 
readily  marketed  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Hampton  and  at  the  great  hotels.  Particular 
cai'e  is  taken  that  every  colored  boy  who  learns 
scientific  agriculture  on  the  large  scale  shall  also 
be  carefully  shown  exactly  how  to  carry  on  a 


small  farm.  Thus  there  is  conducted  as  a  con- 
stant object-lesson  a  model  four-acre  farm,  with 
its  smalt  bain  and  appurtenant  buildings,  its 
proper  succession  of  crops,  and  its  diverse  prob- 
lems froin  the  point  of  view  of  the  soil  and  from 
that  of  the  pocket-book.  Dairying  is  taught 
with  the  l)est  possible  machinery  and  appliances  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  young  student  of  farm- 
ing who  cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  buy  patent 
separators  and  various  other  expensive  parts  of 
the  equipment  of  a  modern  creamery  is  shown 
how  to  get  the  same  results  with  ordinary  milk- 
pans  and  a  cheap  thermometer  by  giving  proper 
concern  to  the  factors  of  time,  temperatni-e,  and 
cleanliness. 

In  tiie  domestic  science  building  1  was  passing 
through  a  room  which  is  kept  as  an  object-lesson 
in  the  simple  but  effective  draping  and  furnish- 
ing of  a  sleeping  chamber.      My  guide  was  Majol- 

M ,  a  young  colored  man  who  eTnixidies  in 

his  own  character  and  |>ersonality  the  answer 
to  many  questions  that  one  hears  asked.     Ono 
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s  distinctly  belter  off  to  remember  tliat  tlie 
major  is  one  of  our  own  felloW'cilizenB,  for  he  is 
the  son  ot  fellow  one  would  like  to  have  near  by 
in  at)  emergency.  ('  n  al  V  tjo  R  1  ai  com- 
manded nepro  trooj  t  for  two  o  tl  ree  jears  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  an  11  ad  learned  tl  e  i      '      '* ' 


Mai 


ela 


t 


tie 


in  Cuba  in  18D«  i 
Philippines  in  1899  lie 
institutes  plant  i  1  les  a 
sawmill  and  wood'Workmg 
factory  on  the  water  edge. 
The  major  as  a  lad  had  come 
to  Hampton  and  had  lieffun 
work  in  the  mill,  thus  earn- 
inf;  Ills  living  while  he  stud- 
ied. Ilehascliai-acter,  ca[)ac- 
ity,  frankness  combined  with 
tact,  the  sense  of  time  and 
discipline  that  go  with  the 
ample  military  drill  that  all 
Hampton  Ikij-s  nri'ive,  and 
the  practical  exjK'i'ienco  in 
the  thorough  pcrtonnancc  of 
plain  work  that  gives  hini  an 
unconscious  sense  of  com- 
manding the  situation.  Some 
time  we  shall  have  a  great 
many  such  American  ne 
groes  as  the  1 


rooms  in  the  domestic  science 
building  where  negro  girls 
are  taught  things  that  they 
greatly  need  to  know.  Point- 
ing to  a  box-like  washstand, 
painted  white  and  neatly 
draped  with  some  inexpensive 
material,  the  major  reniarked 
in  passing  that  not  a  single 
student,  boy  or  girl,  was  al- 
lowed to  go  through  Hamp- 
ton without  being  able  to  use 
tools  well  enough  to  make 
that  article  of  furniture. 

Almost  nobody  in  the 
North,  certainly,  knows  how 
few  colored  women  in  the 
South  can  sew  well  enough 
to  make  the  simplest  gar- 
ments. And  there  are  still 
fewer  who  understand  those 
conditions  of  isolation  which 
add  to  the  desirability,  on  the 
part  of  the  colored  race,  of 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
old'fashioned  domestic  arts. 
The  very  foundation  for  the  training  of  the  girls 
at  Hampton  Institute  is  to  be  found  in  the  do' 
mestic  science  building.  Some  of  the  pictures 
■  accompanying  these  running  comments  convey 
sharp  impressions  and  give  pleasant  hints  of  the 
work  that  is  carried  on  in  that  most  delightfullv 
arranged  and  appointed  establishment. 


AVe 


I  1   hai 


marked,   passing  through 
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Seeinf;,  of  course,  is  tn)lievin(;  in  these  mat- 
ters, liowu.vet' ;  and  neither  the  assertions  of  an 
occasional  visitor  at  Hampton  like  mj'self,  nor 
yet  tlie  evidence  of  Miss  Jolniston's  remarkable 
pliotogi'aplis,  can  carry  such  conviclion  as  comes 
with  a  few  houre  spent  in  going  from  room  to 
room  talking  with  teachers  and  pupils  and  noting 
the  atmosphere  of  serenity  and  happiness  that 
exists  everywhere.  1  saw  no  evidence  of  pres- 
sure or  anxiety  or  of  that  pitiable  condition  that 
results  in  schools  where  learning  is  merely  based 


upon  books  and  wliere  the  supreme  test  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  successful  passing  of  examinations. 

Such  tests  often  seem  as  if  carefully  planned 
to  incite  the  diligent,  half  of  the  pupils  to  over- 
work and  nervous  break-down,  and  to  tempt  the 
other  half  either  to  cheating  or  else  to  defiant  in- 
difference. Of  all  the  ciiniinal  inventions  with 
which  young  people  have  been  tortured  in  the 
sacred  name  of  education,  the  most  diftbolical 
is  the  English  system  of  book-crnniming  and  ox- 
"'o  say  that  in  spirit  the  Hampton 
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sj-stem  is  exactly  llie  opposite  in  every  way  niifflit 
jmrliBps  be  ilu;  li»?st  short-cut  mulliod  of  telling 
a1)Out  tlm  work  tliat  Dr.  Krissi.'l!  and  his  asso- 
<^iates  are  carrying  on  so  steadily  and  so  suc- 
cess fully. 

Jn  the  ordinary  boanling- school  or  collnfje  the 
whole  or(ieriu(j:  of  work  and  play,  however  vaiu- 
aide  and  agi-ueablc,  is  so  different  from  the 
workaday  course  of  life  in  the  world  mitsido  that 
most  students  find  the  wrench  rather  severe 
when,  on  leavinn  school,  they  try  to  take  their 
places  in  the  social  and  indtistrial  conmionwt^altii. 
There  is,  indued,  never  the  flliglitest  danger  ot 
3  thoroughly  or  too  highly. 
!  danger  of  an  incom- 
mpcrfect  kind  of  ed\ication  that  ren- 
liifficidt  for  so-called  educated  people  to 


educating  anybody  ti 
But  there  is  always  s 
pletc  a  "  ■ 


find  useful  absorption  in  the  general  life  of  the- 
community. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  symmetrical  or  integral 
education.  The  tiniest  negro  girls  in  the  kinder- 
garten branch  of  the  Whitlior  School  on  Mon- 
days have  their  small  washtubs  out,  and  on  Tues- 
days they  play  at  ironing.  Aud  this  play  is  not 
for  amusement  only,  for  it  accomplishes  two 
things.  Fii-st,  it  helps  to  teach  them  how  much 
more  imjwrtant  in  the  real  world  are  such  things 
as  washing  and  ironing  and  cooking  than  aru 
reading  antl  writing,  and  this  keeps  them  from 
growing  up  with  false  notions  about  honest  work. 
In  the  second  place,  it  actually  tea^ln^s  them  how 
to  do  the  real  thing  ;  for  the  ironing  of  the 
Whittier  School  on  Tuesdays,  although  on  a, 
miniature  scale,  is  witli  Imt  irons,  and  the  teach- 
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of  plain  labor  are  i 
Ix'tter  appreciated  and  uii- 
<if!i-8[ood  Ity  t!ie  young  ne- 
groes at  the  em]  of  tlieir 
JIaMi[>ton  course  tlian  at  the 
beginning. 

To  explain  witli  precision 
all  the  methods  l.y  which 
agricultui'nl  and  iiidnstrial 
trjiining  on  tho  one  hand  and 
academic  instmetioii  on  the 

Hampton  lliat  they  seem  to 
Wend  naturally,  would  neces- 
sitate the  writing  of  an  article 
niiicli  moi'e  precise  and  p(;d- 
agugioal  tlian  tlii»  hrief  chap- 
ter of  impressions  can  aim 
to  become.     To  secure  this- 


some  use  at  h 
Ktaml  anv  amount  of  sulise- 
(juent  "book-lamin' "  with- 
out lieing  made  "good  fer 
nnffin." 

'I'he  same  principles  apply 
in  rhe  instruction  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  young  women, 
negroes  anii  hiiliaiis,  who  are 
]iu|)ils  in  the  institute.  Tliey 
umy  and  geiierally  do  acquire 
sriine  accomplishments.  Hut 
lliesi*  are  all  aiijiportiid  ui)on 
the  firm  foun.lation  of  prac- 
tical capacity  in  common 
Ihinirs.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  dignity  and    worth 


*  of    ill©    clii<'f  solicitudes   nf 


nd    his   educ 


.nal    . 
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result  has  heei 
Dr.  Frissell  i 
Hampton  as  they  have  lieen  Kieadily  improving 
and  developing  the  material  plani  and  the  meth- 
ods of  iiistrnctioii  yvar  liy  year. 

Tiie  principal  mLasiimof  Hampton,  so  far  as 
the  negro  race  ia  concerned,  has  thus  fur  Ix-en  !■> 
provide  teachers.  The  whole  country  lias  shown 
an  itiKTcst  amounling  to  the  point  of  eiithusiHj;m 
ill  the  personality  and  work  of  the  negi-o  educa- 
tor Mr.  Hooker  Washington,  who  is  himself  at 
tlie  heiul  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  (at  Tiiskegee, 
Ala.  t,  wliich -caiTies  on  a  work  almiist  identical 
in  its  ideals  atid  methods  with  what  is  done  at 
Hamptim.  Hut  it  must  l>e  rememliered  that 
Tuskegee  is  the  child  of  Ham])ton.  Another 
imiiviiiiial  lea'ler  as  capable  as  Mr.  Washington 
might  not  easily  have  been  found  to  plant  the 
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Hampton  idea  in  the  black 
ibeltof  Alabama  ;  but  the  idea 
ami  the  cause  are  gieater  than 
any  one  man.  Booker  Wash  ■ 
ington's  entire  training  and 
education  aa  a  young  man 
were  received  in  tlie  Hanip- 
ton  Institute.  Altiiougb  his 
name  is  always,  and  proper- 
ly, used  in  connection  with 
Tuskegee,  he  would  be  thu 
very  last  man  to  deny  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  there 
of  his  colleagues  and  associ- 
ates. More  than  forty  gradu- 
ates of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute have  been  among  those 
■who  have  assisted  IJooker 
"Washington  at  Tuskegee  as 
members  of  the  siafi  of  in- 
^struction  or  in  similar  capac- 

Tuskegee  has  now  a  more 
than  national  fame,  but  then; 
are  several  other  industrial 
institutes,  not  so  large,  but 
of  great  usefulness,  elsewhere 
in  the  South  that  have  been 
established  and  manned  by 
graduates  of  Hampton,  and 
that  are  not  only  doing  an 
excellent  work  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  negroes,  but 
are  also,  hke  Tuskegee  and 
Hampton,  valuable  centers 
from  which  the  best  influ- 
ences are  helping  to  trans- 
form   the    iK'gro    populi 


for  n 


niile^ 


ind. 


I  greatest  work  of  all, 
however,  is  that  which  the 
individual  teacher  in  the  or- 
■dinary  common  school  is  car- 
rying on.  laterally  thou- 
:sands  of  young  colored  men 
and  women'  wlio  liave  lived 
and  studied  for  from  one  to 
three  or  four  yeara  at  the 
Hampton  Institute  are  now 
:s<^rviiig  us  teachers  in  the  free 
.schools  for  colored  children 
isupporiud  by  taxation  in  the 
Southern  States. 

These  young  people  go  out 
from  Hampton  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  their 
business  to  serve  as  neighbor- 
liood  missionaries.      The  ne- 
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(tro  race  (loes  not  chiefly  need 
the  type  of  niissioDsry  who 
holds  protracted  iiieetingBand 
inculcates  emotional  religion. 
It  needs  rather  the  mission- 
ary wlio  will  inculcate  the 
(lospel  of  hard  work,  thrift, 
temperance,  and  practical 
morality — who  can  show  the 
men  how  to  finance  tlie  piir- 
chase  of  a  small  farm,  liow 
to  cultivate  it,  and  how  to 
get  oui  of  delit.  while  show- 
ing the  women  the  value  of 
the  practical  domestic  arts. 
At  Hampton  they  hold  tlie 
doctrine  that  morality  and 
civilization  are  almost  vitally 
affected  by  the  kind  of  houses 
in  which  people  live.  Tlie 
graduates  go  out  with  a  great 
aeal  for  encouraging  their  race  to  live  in  some- 
thing hetter  than  one-room  cabins  or  siiantiijs. 
And  they  are  having  a  most  marked  success  in 
this  direction. 

Young  negroes  at  Hampton  are  taught  to  take 
the  historical  rather  than  the  controversial  view 
about  slavery.  Tliey  are  made  to  see  that  slav- 
ery at  least  supjiliecl  the  South  with  an  in- 
dustrial system.  Kach  well  organized  planta-. 
lion,  or  each  village  that  served  a  group  of 
plantations,  had  its  ov;n  mi-ans  for  jMsqietuating 
the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  practical 
handicrafts.  Under  the  old  system  many  negroes 
were  skilled  wood  workers,  brick  and  stone  ma- 
8i)nB.    harness  makers,   shoemakers,  blaeksniitha 
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and  wheelwrights,  tinsmiths,  coopers,  and  work- 
ers at  other  skilled  trades  and  csafts.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  old  system  has  involved  the 
disappearance  of  those  means  by  which  such  skill 
was  transmitted.  And  now  that  the  old  genera- 
tion has  practically  passed  away  the  need  is 
clearly  api>arent. 

It  does  not  follow  that  there  can  at  once  l>e 
established  all  over  the  South  a  series  of  great 
institutions  like  Hampton  for  the  teaching  of 
skill  in  the  trades ;  but  it  does  follow  that  the 
teachers  who  go  out  from  normal  training  schools 
like  Hampton  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
negro  children — for  which  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Southern  States  provide  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars everv  year — should  un- 
derstand thoroughly  the 
nature  of  the  Soiitheni  in- 
dustrial problem.  And  it  is 
importiint  that  they  shouhJ  be 
deeply  convinced  that  what 
the  ne^ro  children  need  above 
all  things  is  the  gospel  of 
character  and  hard  work. 

There  cannot  well,  imleed, 
Iw  too  many  of  these  foun- 
tain centers  i)f  training  and 
instruction  like  Hampton, 
provided  the  money  can  be 
found  to  support  them.  It 
remains  to  l>e  said,  liowever, 
that  Hampton  is  likely  to 
continue  on  many  accounts  to 
liold  tlie  preeminent  place  as 
the  teacher  of  colored  teach- 
ers. In  the  first  place, 
Hampton    has    ha>l     longer 
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-expericncu  than  the  others. 
It  was  Captain  Pratt's  ex- 
perience at  Hampion — when-. 
in  the  71)3  he  lirmight  the  first 
youiig  Jniliuns.  remaining 
there  witli  them  for  a  year  or 
nioi'e — that  led  him  to  estab- 
lisli  the  gr<.'at  Indian  school 
he  has  ciimluctcil  so  success- 
fully at  CavHslc,  IV  And, 
in  turn,  it  was  the  value  of 
the  work  at  Hampton  and 
Carlisle  that  prepaivd  the  way 
for  the  creation  of  the  series 
-of  new  Iniiian  industriiil 
schools  now  sujiported  hy  the 
Uuited  States  (.iovernmi'iit  in 
the  .Stall's  and  'IVrritori'S 
further  west.  Hampton,  in 
addition  to  lis  ri"'nlar  work 


Let  us  concede  that  Mr.  Booker  Washington 
has  ability  far  Ufyoiid  that  ot  most  men,  whether 
white  or  black.  It  is  not  his  ability,  however, 
thar.  makes  him  a  noteworthy  man,  but  the  way 
in  which  he  uses  it  for  the  good  of  his  race  and 
ol  the  country.  He  is  a  colored  educator, 
trained  to  ct^rtain  convictions  am)  methods. 
General  Annstronj;  conceivod  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute as  a  place  for  the  turning  out  of  colored 
educators  ot  the  very  tyjM!  which  Mr.  ■Washinft- 
ton  so  finely  represents  ;  and  Hampton  today  is 
just  as  well  calculated  to  produce  trained  men 
and  women  of  that  fine  type  as  the  military 
academy  at  West  I'oint  is  calculated  to  turn  out 
good  army  ollicers.  the  academy  at  Annapolis  to 
turn  out  good  naval  officers,  or  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins  Medical   Pchool  to  turn  out  scientific  and 


for  its  own  ptipils,  maintains 

through  the  long  summer  va- 
cation. This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  its  former  studenl.t. 
now  teachers,  to  come  back 
for  fresh  instructicm  and  in- 
spiration, and  al-^o  gives  op- 
portuiiitv  for  negro  teachers 
who  have  not  iN-id  the  Hamp- 
ton advantages  to  have  that 


this  summer  nornu 
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yearsend  twenty  of 
ers  from  Tnskegee 
ton  for  the  s^ 
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accompiishe<l  iiiL'nilw!rs  of  a  great  profession. 
To  visit  Hampton  is  to  find  an  almost  ideal 
adaptation  of  apiritiial,  moral,  iiii^llectual,  and 
material  means  to  definite  ends. 

Tlie  little  community  leads  its  own  serene, 
busy,  aiid  contented  life  without  for  a  moment  los- 
ing its  contact  with  the  life  round  about  it.  Thus 
the  tidy  little  hospital  on  the  grounds — it  is  the 
only  hospital,  l>y  tlie  way,  for  many  miles  around 
— IS  not  limited  to  caring  for  the  quite  infre. 
([uimC  cases  of  serious  illness  among  the  students 
tliomsi.'lves  ;  it  receives  accident  cases  from  the 
sliip  yards  and  docks  at  Norfolk  and  Newport 
Xfws.  and  all  the  doctors  of  the  region  use  it 
and  are  its  allies.  In  connection  with  it,  as  a 
practical  part  of  the  work  of  the  institute,  is  an 
excellent  training  school  for  young  colored 
nurses.  It  adds  its  weight 
and  influence  to  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  institute  in 
making  for  improved  hygi' 
enic  conditions  among  the 
colored  population. 

Nor  is  the  religious  life  of 
the  institution  exclusive  in 
any  sense  ;  for  many  people, 
old  and  young,  from  the  sur 
rounding  neighborhood  at- 
tend its  interesting  Sunday 
services.  And.  reciprocally, 
many  of  the  young  men  of 
the  institute  on  Sundays  go 
out  in  various  directions  to 
conduct  Sunday-schools. 

-■\  Ithough  the  South  spends 
a  grtmt  deal  of  money  for  free 
common  schofjis,  the  funds 
are,   generally  speaking,  not 


large  enough  to  support  such 
schools  for  a  longer  time  than 
from  four  to  six  months  in 
the  year.  Thus  it  happens 
that  Hampton  keeps  in  all 
the  closer  touch  with  the  edu- 
cational work  that  has  to  be 
done  outside,  by  always  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents on  its  rolls  who  as 
teachers  for  a  few  months  are 
earning  money  with  which  to 
pay  for  the!  r  ed  ucation  at 
Hampton  during  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  year. 
Thus  they  combine  district- 
school  teaching  outside  with 
the  varied  rigime  o(  study  and 
g^  work  in  the  institute  ;  and  it 

is  by  no  means  to  be  regret- 
ted that  these  young  people  get  their  education 
by  just  such  a  method. 

1  might  have  preferred  to  enumerate  in  an 
orderly  way  tb.e  trades  that  are  taught  at  Hamp- 
ton, but  I  have  thought  it  better  that  my  com- 
ments should  be  suggestive  rather  than  system- 
atic, and  I  believe  that  the  numerous  illustrations 
for  which  space  is  allowed  will  suffice  to  convey 
a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  practical 
part  of  the  Hampton  work. 

It  should  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  books 
are  by  no  means  banished  from  Hampton,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  ai-e  used  with  im- 
mense effect,  simply  because  they  are  used  for 
real  and  not  for  false  purposes.  Every  student 
in  Hampton,  it  should  Ije  said,  learns  to  draw — 
simply  because  drafting  Ijears  an  imporlaut  rela- 
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tion  to  tlie  best  metliods  of  doing  almost  any- 
thing. Tlie  study  of  the  sciences  is  carried  on 
by  objective  methods  ;  and  students  tlius  taught 
soon  discover  what  books  are  for.  History  and 
geograpliy  also  are  taug])t  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  same  natural  and  concrete  way.  The 
readier  tendency,  doubtless,  of  the  negro  student 
would  be  toward  artificial  liookisbness  and  to- 
ward literature  rather  than  science  ;  and  we  have 
surviving  to-day  some  excellent  white  people,  not 
all  of  whom  live  in  New  England,  who  believe 
that  the  salvation  of  the  ne^ro  race  in  the  ,!^OLith 
is  to  be  worked  out  by  way  of  the  irregular  Greek 
verbs  and  so  many  pages  a  day  in  text-books  of 
mental  philosophy  aiui  English  literature.  The 
philosophy  and  the  literature  are  well  enough,  to 
e  is  a  natui-al,  as  distinguished 
wav  of  getting  at  lliem,  and 
Hampton  method  "arrives" 
urcly  than  that  wliicli  we  may 
lal  collogiale  method, 
ilies  an  excellent  periodical — 
kmnn — from  its  own  printing 
office,  whicli  office,  by  the  way,  forms  one  of 
the  school's  departments  of  industrial  training. 
Tiie  young  men  of  the  school  are  und(T  military 
organization  as  a  six-company  battalion,  with 
drill  enough  to  have  an  excellent  influence  upon 
general  discipline  without  interfering  witli  other 


e ;  but  the 
from  an  ai'tificial 
in  my  opinion  the 
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work  or  duties.     There  is  a  large 
competently  instructed  and  led, ) 
outlets  for  the  natural  musical  genius  of  the  col- 
ored people. 

Hamptou  does  not  intend  to  make  a  white  man 
out  of  the  negro,  but  its  aim  rather  is  to  help  him 
be  himself,  in  the  very  best,  sense.  The  so- 
called  "  educated  negro"  is  sometimes  a  patiietic 
specimen  of  unhappiness  and  discontent.  But  the 
educated  you)ig  negro  of  the  Hampton  type  is 
more,  rather  than  less,  of  a  negro  than  ever.  He 
loves  his  race,  and  wants  nothing  tietter  than  the 
splendid  chance  he  finds  to-day  in  the  United 
Slates  to  woi-k  with  and  for  his  jjeople.  He  sees 
the  true  drift  of  things,  and  declines  either  to  be 
despondent  or  defiant.  While  he  must  see  that 
the  people  of  his  race  have  to  undergo  some  hard- 
ships and  some  injustice,  he  also  sees  that  the 
white  people  of  the  f^onth  are  in  the  main  tlie 
negro's  friends  and  well-wishers  ;  and  he  is 
taught  at  Hampton  that  since  the  war  the  white 
people  of  the  South  have  voluntarily  paid  out  in 
taxes  for  the  support  of  negro  schools  something 
[ike  *GO,0(IO.  000,  It  is  the'concern  of  the  Hamp- 
ton negro  and  those  whom  he  represents  to  see 
that  the  colored  teachers  are  provi<ied  who  shall 
know  exactly  how  to  secure  good  results  from 
the  monev  that  continues  thus  to  lie  expended. 
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THE  GREAT  STEEL  MAKERS   OF   PITTSBURG 
AND   THE*  FRICK-CARNEGIE   SUIT. 

BY   JULIUS   MORITZEN. 
I.— THE  SUIT  BROUGHT  AC4AINST  MR.   CARNEGIE. 


WHATEVER  the  final  outcome  of  the  Frick- 
Carnegie  litigation,  certainly  the  influs- 
trial  world  has  not,  since  steel  became  an  arma- 
ment of  warfare,  witnessed  a  dispute  so  notable 
as  this  between  the  imiiii- millionaires  who  built 
up  an  industry  international  in  its  operations. 

If  the  suit  should  go  to  court  the  country  will 
witness  an  object-lesson  of  considerable  worth. 
What  no  legislative  body  would  be  able  to  ac- 
complish might  he  revealed  if  the  secrets  of  the 
great  Carnegie  corporation  liavc  lo  pass  in  review. 
Already  enough  lias  lieen  told  to  whet  curiosity. 
Should  a  compromise  be  efiected,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly Ixj  because  of  what  is  still  to  be  told.  The 
process  by  which  the  Carnegie  millions  rose  to 
an  earning  power  of  almost  i500,000,000  would 
certainly  be  interesting  to  ktiow.  To  avoid  even 
an  ini]uiry  Mr.  Carnegie  may  be  willing  to  give 
Mr.  Frick  a  few  more  millions  than  he  claims  are 
duo  him.  From  an  authoritative  source  it  has 
been  learned,  however,  that  Mr.  Carnegie  will 
never  consent  to  gi-ant  the  soni  of  *16,*238,000, 
which  Mr.  Frick  demands  as  his  share.  That 
the  profits  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  are 
enormous  Mr.  Carnegie's  estimated  share  of 
424,867,000  for  the  year  1900  stands  witness  to. 


The  salary  of  President  McKinley  for  an  entire 
year  is  less  by  several  thousands  of  dollars  than 
the  income  which  comes  to  Carnegie  in  a  single 
day.  With  (he  exception  of  the  Caar  of  Russia, 
the  combined  incomes  of  the  leading  rulers  of  the 
world  dwindle  into  insignificance  before  the  cap- 
ital which  this  one  person  commands. 

Mr.  Frick  has  engageil  as  his  attorneys  John 
G.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  D.  T.  Watson 
and  Willis  F.  McCook.  of  Pittsburg.  Arrayed 
against  them  stand  Richard  C'.  Dale  and  Q. 
Tucker  Rispham,  of  Pliiladelphia,  with  the  firm 
of  Dakell,  Scott  &  (jordon  and  Clarence  Rnrleigh, 
of  Pittsburg,  as  the  lawyers  tor  the  defense.  As 
to  Mr,  Watson,  it  was  this  shrewd  attorney  who 
drew  up  for  Andrew  (Jamegie  the  very  -'iron- 
clad "  document  which  enters  so  conspicuously  in 
the  litigation.  It  was  a  document,  Mr.  Watson 
claimed  at  the  time,  absolutely  invulnerable 
against  legal  attacks.  Assuredly  no  better  man 
could  have  ijeen  selected  to  pick  flaws  in  the  paper 
thau  the  one  who  made  it. 

THE    DETAILS   OF   THE   PLBADtNaS. 

The  papers  which  have  been  filed  at  the  Alle- 
gheny con  rt- house  say  that  in   1892  there  were 
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two  limited  partnersliips.  One  was  called  Car- 
negie Brothera  &  Co.,  Limited,  the.  other  Car- 
negie, Phipps  &  Co. ,  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$10,000,000.  Carnegie  owned  more  tiian  50  per 
cent,  of  the  stocks  in  the  old  firms.  The  new 
firm,  the  Carnepie  Steel  Company,  Limil«d,  was 
organized  in  1892  with  a  capita!  of  $25,000,000. 
In  this  concern  Andrew  Carnegie  holds  58^  per 
cent,  of  stock,  wiiile  H.  C.  Frick  has  6  percent, 
Mr.  Frick,  besides,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
company  until  December  5,  1899,  and  the  plants 
grew  in  value  until,  as  the  legal  paper  says, 
"Carnegie  valued  the  entire  property  at  over 
$250,000,000  and  avowed  his  ability,  in  ordi- 
narily prosperous  times,  to  sell  the  property  on 
the  London  market  for  $500,000,000."  The 
plaintiff  then  goes  on  to  recite  how  "in  May, 
1899,  Carnegie  actually  received  in  cash,  and 
still  keeps,  $1,170,000,  given  him  as  a  mere 
bonus  for  his  ninety  days'  option  to  sell  his  58^ 
per  cent,  in  this  steel  company  for  $157,950,000. 
Frick's  6  per  cent,  on  that  basis  would  be  worth 
$16,238,000."  Then  follows  how  Frick  was 
asked  to  resign  the  chairmanship  of  the  company, 
and  this  '-without  reason  except  to  gratify  Car- 
negie's malice." 

"When  the  resignation  was  given  and  "after 
Carnegie  had  thus  deprived  him  of  office,  he 
[I'arnegie]  demanded  that  Frick  should  sell  his 
interest  in  the  firm  at  a  figure  which  would 
amount  to  less  than  one-half  of  what  this  interest 
is  fairly  worth,"  Frick  refused  to  sell,  when,  aa 
the  plaintiff  alleges,  Mr.  Carnegie  attempted  to 
' '  reinstate  and  make  operative  an  unexpected 
and  abandoned  so-called  iron-clad  agreement  of 
1887,  which  related  solely  to  Carnegie  Brothers 
of  1887,  and  also  attempted  to  make  binding  on 
Frick  another  so-called  iron-clad  agreement  of 
1892,  which  Carnegie  never  before  had  executed, 
which  Henry  Phipps  had  al- 
ways refused  to  execute, 
and  which  many  other  part- 
ners had  never  signed." 

THE    "IBOSCLAD"    AGBBK- 


When  Mr.  Carnegie,  then, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  presence  of  H.  C. 
Frick  was  detrimental  to 
his  own  interests,  he  put 
into  operation  the  much-dis- 
cussed "  iron-clad  "  agree- 
ment, which  was  first  made 
known  to  the  public  through 
the  legal  efforts  of  the  plain- 
tiff's attorneys.  The  "  iron- 
clad" agreement  was  a  pa- 


per drawn  up  for  the  purpose,  bo  Mr.  Frick  al' 
leges,  of  keeping  all  the  p^rtnei-s  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority  stockholder.  Since  Mr. 
Carnegie,  during  the  Homestead  strike,  disavowed 
any  direct  connection  with  the  workings  of  the 
concern,  it  seems  rather  curious  that  now  should 
l)e  revealed  the  fact  that  at  all  times  he  held  the 
controlling  lever  in  his  hands.  "Whether  Mr. 
Frick  will  take  advantage  of  this  point,  should 
it  come  to  court  proceedings,  or  whether  Mr. 
Carnegie  will  let  this  fact  influence  him  in  al- 
lowing a  sum  large  enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  B'rick 
in  a  compromise,  is  not  easy  to  foretell. 

This  much -talked -of  "iron-clad"  agreement 
provides  for  a  resignation  blank  which  the  indi- 
vidual about  to  become  a  menjb^r  of  the  firm 
deposits  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Conipauy.  In 
other  words,  the  moment  partnership  is  estab- 
lished the  resignation  is  ready  also  after  the 
proper  majority  signatures  have  been  affixed. 

MK.    prick's   option    on    the   CAKNEGIE   STEEL 


The  Frick  option  on  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany's plants  had  its  origin  during  the  spring  of 
last  year,  and  was  the  outcome  of  a  plan  to  place 
the  stock  in  the  market  and  make  of  the  com- 
pany the  greatest  establishment  of  its  kind  known 
to  modern  times.  As  Mr.  Frick  tells  in  his  suit, 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  given  a  check  for  $1,- 
170,000  as  a  bonus  for  a  ninety  days'  option  to 
sell  his  entire  interests.  The  sum  to  be  paid  him 
finally  was  $157,000,000.  Ex-Judge  W.  H. 
Moore,  H.  C.  Frick,  Henry  Phipps,  and  Andrew  . 
W.  Mellon,  the  Pittsburg  banker,  were  the  pro- 
moters of  this  enterprise,  which  in  its  stupen- 
dous dimensions  of  capital  staggered  even  those 
accustomed  to  deal  with  Urge  sums.  The  idea 
was  to  take  in,  if  possible,  the  American  Steel 
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and  Wire  Company,  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Company,  and 
the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
tlie  stock  of  which  tliree  coni- 
panies  alone  is  valued  at 
almost  »'i50,000,000.  The 
capital  represented  by  the 
promoters  after  carrying  out 
their  plans  would  have  been 
little  short  of  *1, 000,000.- 
000,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany should  be  in  control  of 
the  new  organization. 

But  the  ninety  days 
passed  and  the  capital  with 
wliich  to  buy  out  Carnegie 
had  not  been  secured.  Cap- 
italists did  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  encourage 
■combination  of  enterprises.  A  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  option  expired  a  hurried  journey  was 
undertaken  to  Skibo  Castle,  Scotland,  where  the 
promotera  endeavored  to  have  the  time  extended. 
It  waa  then  that  Mr.  Carnegie  sprang  the  sur 
prise  wliich  resulted  in  the  rupture  between  the 

instead  of  granting  the  extension  asked  for, 
he  informed  the  promoters  that  since  the  option 
was  given  the  value  of  his  stock  had  increased, 
and  that  lie  wanted  $20,000,000  more  than  be- 
fore. It  is  on  the  increase  in  value  thus'claimed 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  that  Mr.  Prick  has  based  his 
claim  to  many  more  millions  than  the  par  value 
■of  his  stock  calls  tor.     Apparently  Mr.    Frick 


believes  that  the  same  valuation  of  the  plant 
made  when  he  asked  to  buy  should  hold  good 
now  that  he  is  forced  to  sell.  But  it  is  here  that 
Mr,  Carnegie  steps  in  with  his  "iron-clad" 
agreement  and  says  that  when  a  partner  retires 
he  is  pledged  beforehand  to  sell  to  him  the  stock 
at  a  value  shown  by  the  books. 

MK.    OARNEGIES   ANSWER. 

In  the  answer  filed  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany on  March  12  to  the  suit  brought  by  Mr. 
Krick  the  company  says  that  the  plan  for  forming 
the  limited  partnership,  which  Frick  now  de- 
clares to  be  a  general  one,  was  devised  by  Frick 
himself  ;  that  he  acquired  muc4i  of  liis  interest 
through  the  working  of  the 
so-called  "iron-clad  agree- 
ment," which  lie  enforced  in 
many  instances  against  un- 
satisfactory partners  ;  that 
he  paid  for  his  interest,  for 
which  he  now  wants  $15,- 
000,000,  only  $129,000  in 
bonds  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company  and  $192.83 
in  cash  ;  and  that  with  the 
credit  from  his  stock  earn- 
ings his  whole  interest  coat 
him  only  $300,000.  It  ia 
denied  that  on  December  31, 
1899,  the  association  had 
assets  or  property  which  the 
association  in  its  legal  ca- 
pacity could  transfer  which 
were  worth  $250,000,000. 

It  is  admitted  that  Mr. 
Frick  proved  a  valuable 
member  to  the  company,  bat 
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that  ibe  plaintiff.  ■- nolwiibsiaodiog  his  sljilicy, 
b  a  man  of  i;n[>eriou3  temper,  impatient  of  op- 
position. an«l  dispose*!  to  make  a  personal  matter 
of  every  difference  of  opinion,  even  on  questions 
of  mere  business  pC'iicy.  At  times,  moreover, 
hegivesway  tovi.jlent.jaiijurstsof  passion,  which 
he  b  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  control.  He 
demands  absolute  pjwer  and  witiiout  it  is  not  sat- 
isfied." The  answer  maintains  tliat  the  refusal  to 
submit  their  differences  to  arl.itratiun  was   be- 


s  at  a!!  tin 


\r  of  th. 


rontract. 


The  s  lit  oi  the  minority  stoekriolders  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  t.oke  <.Vjni;.any  a;i:ai!ist  tiie  com- 
panv  to  annul  a  supp-.'sci  con:rai?t  rietweeii  the 
concern  and  ti.e  (.'arnegie  :*;ef!  '.'■•mriany  de- 
pends in  a  measure  on  the  'jatojiue  of  the  former 
suit.  Hiiouid  Mr.  Friok  sever  his  c-nnections 
with  the  f'arne^ies.  nararally  i.e  x-.'.l  nr^t  care  to 
s^.l  them  c^jke  at  a  price  far  ■.-;■-*  liie  market 
figures.  As  long  as  i;e  was  a  partner  in  the 
steel  comr^ny  he  pH  (he  benef::  .>f  the  lower 
price,  li  li.e  ri-.pttiri;  '!iei;oiii>»s  coTiipi'-te  !;''  and 
the  other  stock  iio'.ders  i.pecome  the  L.-si-rs.  it  is 


affirmed.  Carnegie  owns  jl.2l3  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  on  his 
own  account,  while  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
owns  59.104  shares.  As  there  are  200.000 
shares  in  all.  the  Carnegie  interests  predominate. 
There  is  no  mincing  of  words  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  papers  entered.  Tiie  plaintiffs  are  John 
Walker  :  John  Walker,  guardian  for  Andrew 
Carnegie  Wilsun  :  ,^.  L.  Sehoonmafcer.  and  John 
Pontefraet.  It  is  ciiarged  that  irregular  proceed- 
ings were  resp-,>nsible  (or  a  contract  which  is  no 
contract  at  all.  according  to  the  plaintiffs,  and 
that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  coke  compianv. 
-■pretending  thai  more  than  a  year  previously 
the  coke  company  had  eontractetl  to  sell  llie  steel 
comjiaiiy  all  the  coke  thai  the  steel  companv 
might  require  for  a  period  of  live  years."  had 
fi.\eii  the  price  to  be  *1.3">  per  ton.  and  the 
am"unl  to  le  furnished  annuaiiy  al>out  2,500, - 
1100  tons  vf  coke.  This  would' be  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  pn>Juction  '^i  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company. 

The  minority  stockholders  now  claim  that 
shoul-l  the  stip[y>sed  contract  be  tarried  out  the 
com[iony  will  loseaWutt  i!4. 000.000  on  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  coke  to  the  steel  company  during  1900. 


II.— IIO^V  AXDKEU'  CARN"E(.aE   UKCAME  A   MULTI-MILLIOXAIRE. 


In  the  make-up  -A  Andrev 
most  responsive  t^.'  analysis 
elsewhere  than  in  liie  many 
millions  tljat  are  his.  The 
man  wh..  clialleuged  the 
world's  criticism  by  ex- 
claindng  that  iie  wiio  dies 
rich  'iies  disgraced,  and  ap- 
plving  the  ma.iim  to  him- 
self affirmed  -That  is  th^ 
gospel  1  preach,  that  is  the 
gospel  I  practice,  and  that 
is  the  gi'^r*!  I  intend  to 
practice  during  what  re- 
mains of  my  life."  has  a 
right  to  stand  prominently 
beiorethe  co-.iitry  as  one  of 
the  most  indii-idual  criarac- 
ters  li.ai  ever  embraced 
American  citizenship. 
Whetiier  his  business  rela- 
tions are  severi-d  in  justice 
to  his  partner  or  otherwise, 
whether  ilie  steel  magnate 
ukes  a  right  or  wrong  ex- 
ception to  the  e.xpansion 
doctrines  in  the  Philippines, 


phase      whether  he  Ci 


iphant  democracv" 
the  nation,  Andrew  Car- 
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negie  has  never  for  an  instant  been  suspected  of 
going  contrary  to  a  conviction  outspoken  as  a 
Scotcliman's  plaid. 

MR.  Carnegie's  parektaqk. 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  born  in  Dunfei-miine, 
Scotland,  on  November  25,  1835.  His  pai-ents 
were  poor,  but  not  extremely  so.  His  father, 
William  Garnogie,  was  one  of  liiat  class  of  weav- 
ers which  the  introduction  of  immense  machin- 
ery has  now  largely 
relegated  to  the  rear. 
In  1845  "William  Car- 
negie,  with  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  Andrew 
and    Tliomas,    came   to 

years  later  the  family 
settled  in  Pittsburg. 
The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  now  twelve 
years  of  age.  old  enough 
to  work  as  things  were 
looked  upon  then,  and 
Andrew  secured  em- 
|>lo.yment  as  a  bobbin 
))oy  ia  a  linen  factory. 
He  has  said  himself 
that  none  of  his  many 
millions  since  gave  him 
tiie  pleasure  of  posses- 
sion as  that  tl.20,  his 
wages  for  the  first 
week's  work.  Think 
of  this  boy  grown  gray 
who  every  few  seconds 
has  this  sum  as  income  I 


HE    BECOMES    I 


The  factory  was  the 
same  in  which  his  fa- 
ther was  employed,  but 
after  working  for  a  while  longer  attending  a 
stationary  engine  in  the  place  yonng  Carnegie 
gave  it  up.  He  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  be  secured  a  position  as  messenger. with 
the  then  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburg.  He  was  quick  to  learn  the 
business  of  telegraphy  when  that  chance  pre- 
sented itself.  In  reahty  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  eventful  career.  Andrew  Carnegie 
was  the  third  operator  in  the  United  States 
to  read  the  Morse  signals  by  sound.  He  went 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  gained 
the  good-will  of  Thomas  A,  Scott,  superintendent 
of  the  Pittsburg  division,  and  after  thirteen  years' 
service  with  the  company  he  left  it  as  superin- 


tendent of  the  division.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  who 
had  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  asked 
Andrew  Carnegie  to  take  charge  of  the  military 
railroads  and  telegraphs  of  the  Government.  He 
was  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  a 
quick,  wiry  temperament,  but  war  did  not  appeal 
to  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  Pittsburg  and  his  former 
duties  with  the  railroad  company.  Little  did 
he  dream  that,  almost  thirty-five  years  later, 
when  another  war 
clouded  the  horizon, 
decisive  victories  were 
to  be  won  by  battleships 
which  he  clad  in  their 
armor  strength. 

HIS   riBST   INVEBTUENT. 

It  was  due  to  Thomas 
A.  Scott  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  made  his  first 
investment — ten  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Adams 
Express  Company,  val- 
ued at  t5Q0.  This  he 
did  with  considerable 
trepidation.  He  had 
labored  hard  for  the 
money  he  had  saved 
'up  while  he  had 
worked  as  a  telegra- 
pher. It  is  part  of  rail- 
road history  how  he 
later  fell  in  with  the 
inventor  of  the  sleep- 
ing car,  saw  the  enor- 
mous advantages  which 
that  manner  of  travel 
held  out  to  passengers 
and  promoters,  and 
bow  he  interested  oth- 
ers in  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Woodruff.  This 
occurred  shortly  after  his  return  from  Washing- 
ton, when  the  problems  of  transportation  were 
still  upmost  in  his  mind.  He  was  now  on  the 
road  to  success  and  wealth  as  he  then  pictured 
earthly  possessions.  The  Pennsylvania  oil  fields 
yielded  large  retiii'ns  when  Carnegie  with  others 
turned  their  energies  in  the  direction  of  the 
newly  discovered  territory.  In  one  year  land 
purchased  for  t-lO.OOO  increased  in  value  so  that 
it  paid  a  dividend  of  $1,000,000. 

A    FORTUNE    0¥    FBOBABLV    (250,000,000. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  was  thirty  years  of  age  he 
began  his  career  as  an  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turer.    He  built  bridges,  made  steel  rails,  for* 


TQB  Dcqmtsiti 


nished  the  Government 
its  armor  plate,  in  due  sue- 
ceseion.  Naturally  thingB 
did  not  spring  forward  as 
if  by  magic  or  of  llieir  own 
accord.  Hard  work,  slirewd 
guessing,  driving  bargains 
wbicli  always  attempted  to 
be  fair — these  combined 
produced  tlie  result  attained. 
In  the  distant  Northwest  he 
saw  the  great  deposits  of  ore 
awaiting  capital  to  mine  it. 
H»  dug  deep  into  the  moun- 
tain sides,  brought  fortli  the 
fundamental  ingredient  of 
shining    steel,   and    through 
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processes  which  he 
tained  Andrew  Carnegie  laid 
the  real  foundation  for  his 
colossal  fortune  of  ♦250,000,000  or  more.  He 
went  into  the  railroad  business  as  well  :  connected 
distant  mines  with  liarbor  facilities  for  shipment  ; . 
t  built  steamei-s  to  cany  the  mde  prmluct  to 
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m 
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■ 

his 


lilla  in  the  heart  of  the  Keystor 


HIS    FRINCIPLES   < 


It  would  require  volumes  to  describe  in  de-- 
.tail  just  exactly  how  and  where  the  iron  master 
bestowed  and  still  bestows  his  munificence.  The 
world  knows  about  the  many  libraries  at  Brad- 
dock,  Homestead,  Johnstown,  Edinburgh,  Dun- 
fermline, besides  the  great  Carnegie  Library  and 
Music  Hall  at  Pittsburg,  which  have  so  stimu- 
lated the  intellectual  pulse  of  a  city  tempted  to 
devote  itself  too  absolutely  to  material  pursuits. 
That  he  is  not  cliaritable  in  the  strict  acceptance  of 
the  t«rm  he  rather  glories  in.  At  any  rate,  he  has 
stated  emphatically  that  it  is  almost  useless  to 
give  promiscuously  and  that  it  is  little  short  of  a 
crime.  He  wants  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves, he  says.  Let  others  lift  up  the  "sub- 
merged tenth  ;"  to  keep  them  above  water  is  the 
task  which  requires  attention.  He  is  not  a  char- 
ity giver,  he  affirms,  but  looks  for  the  elevation 
of  the  race  through  the  elevation  of  the  mind. 
For  this  purpose  he  will  give  of  his  millions,  but 
he  exacts  of  the  community  what  he  would  ex- 
act of  the  individual — that  once  in  posse<<sion  of 
its  library  it  must  cai-ry  the  work  forward. 

MH.    FHICK    WAS    THE   SAKINQ    PARTNER. 

Much  as  the  world  may  think  to  the  contrary, 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  never  a  man  to  take  great 
chances.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  nearly  all  the 
important  improvements  which  came  to  the  plants 
were  forced  upon  him  by  Frick,  who  had  a  more 


daring  temperament.  When  the  natural-gas 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  astonished  the  far-seeing 
manufacturers  of  the  period,  Mr.  Carnegie  did 
not  look  enthusiastically  ahead  in  the  belief  that 
here  were  millions  to  he  saved  in  fuel.  It  was 
due  to  Mr.  Prick  that  the  steel  company  leased 
thousands  of  acres  of  gas  territory  which  saved 
the  firm  large  sums  in  fuel  bills.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Carnegie  had  implicit  faith  in  the  judgment 
of  his  partner.  Perhaps  had  this  faith  been 
less  firm,  liad  Mr.  Carnegie  remained  at  home 
during  that  memorable  Homestead  strike,  who 
knows  but  that  the  trouble  could  have  been 
averted  and  the  country  saved  a  spectacle  it  bad 
seldom  seen  before?  There  will  always  remain 
a  vei^  of  mystery  over  this  period  when  Carnegie 
went  to  Scotland  and  denied  himself  to  all  in 
search  of  information  regarding  the  Homestead 
strike.  II.  C.  Frick  was  the  man  in  charge.  It 
was  for  him  to  deal  as  he  considered  fit,  presum- 
ably. Still  the  people  of  Homestead  listened  in 
Bui-prise  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carnegie — when 
in  that  city  recently  with  his  wife — that  he  and 
Mrs.  Carnegie  regretted  always  the  lamentable 
conflict  between  labor  and  law.  In  a  very  few 
sentences  he  conveyed  the  impression  that  even 
the  best  disciplinarian  can  at  times  make  mistakes, 
and  that  when  such  a  misrake  is  realized  it  is 
courageous  to  correct  it  even   after  a  lapse  of 

UR.    CARNEQIE   AS    A   JOURNALIST. 

In  his  amusements  Mr.  Carnegie  is  almost  an 
ascetic,  but  with  this  reservation,  however,  that 
what  he  does  in  that  direction  he  does  with  s 
will.  He  loves  whist  and  is  fond  of  golf.  He 
adores  nature,    evidence   of  which  adontunt   ia 
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found  in  his  Scottish  castle,  hia  overland  drives 
in  his  four-in-hand,  the  enthiiBJasm  with  which 
he  has  described  his  experiences  while  en  rouU. 
For  Mr.  Carnegie  wields  a  fluent  pen.  Had  he 
devoted  himself  to  journalistic  pursuits  quite  cer- 
tainly he  would  not  now  have  miUions  to  dis- 
pense, but  what  he  would  have  had  to  aay  edi- 
torially would  beyond  a  question  have  been 
listened  to.  Besides  his  "Triumphant  Democ- 
racy "  he  has  written  "  Round  the  World,"  "Our 
Coaching  Trip,"  and  numerous  articles  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  the  day.  In  certain  directions 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  encouraged  criticism.  He  is 
an  anti-imjierialist  and  desires  the  country  to 
know  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  see  this 
man  stand  up  against  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration, when  at  the  same  time  he  looks  for  gov- 
ernment orders  for  armor  plate.  Hia  personal 
feelings,  lie  is  quoted  as  saying,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  what  concerns  his  firm.  From  his  point 
of  view  he  would  consider  it  a  crime  to  remain 
silent  when  he  had  something  to  aay.     And  it  is 


Capf^^'^  i89t 


(The  general  offlces  ot  the  CnmeKle  Steel  Compaay. 


right  here,  in  the  outspoken  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  tells  his  mind,  that  he  portrays  his 
qualities,  those  of  one  who  has  no  fear.  Whether 
he  takes  the  right  or  wrong  view  of  the  political 
situation  is  hia  own  concern  and  that  of  the  poli- 
ticians, perhaps.  He  cares  nothing  for  local 
politics — maybe  his  love  of  trave!  is  to  blame  for 
this — but  in  the  larger  questions  of  territorial 
possession  and  the  like  he  takes  considerable  in- 
terest. 

AT   SKiBO   CASTLE. 

The  life  which  Andrew  Carnegie  leads  on  his 
estate  in  Scotland  is  typical  of  the  vicinity  which 
has  Skibo  Castle  as  its  center.  Once  a  famous 
fortress,  Skik)  Caatle  was  built  by  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray, bishop  of  Moray,  in  1 1S8,  If  the  warfare 
which  Mr.  Frick  is  about  to  wage  against  hia 
senior  partner's  fortune  is  no  more  successful 
than  the  ten  sieges  whicii  Skibo  Castle  has  with- 
stood during  ite  more  than  seven  centuries  of 
existence,  the  "Scotch  laird"  who  is  its  present 
owner  can  draw  a  parallel  between  the  situation 
in  those  bygone  days  and  now.  At  Skibo  Castle 
Mr.  Carnegie  carries  out  the  custom  in  vogue 
among  the  moors  and  highlands.  But  he  shows 
hia  patriotism  and  love  ot  country  by  flying  here 
the  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  side  by 
side.  He  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  the 
"Star-spangled  Scotchman"  and  caused  the  in-' 
trodnction  of  the  American  flag  in  the  land  of 
his  birth. 
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lu  AiiM^rica  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cartiegio  live  in 
New  York,  5  West  Fitty-first  Street.  Mr.  Car- 
negie married  only  a  tew  years  ago.  His  mother 
had  then  died,  aiid  ho  felt  the  strong  current  of 
family  ties  sweep  him  along.     Mrs.  Carnegie  was 


Mrs,  Louise  WtiiiworCli,  of  New  York,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Margaret,  three  years  of  age. 
It  is  Id  honor  of  Margaret  that  her  wealthy  father 
is  now  erecting  what  promises  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  residence  in  al)  the  country. 


III.— MK.   II.  C.  FRICK. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  made  his  first  money  in  coke. 
The  son  of  a  Westmoreland  County  farmer,  of 
Swiss  ancestiy,  he  was  bom  at  West  Overton,  Pa., 
on  December  19,  184!).  It  was  a  time  when  coke, 
making  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Young  Frick, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  country  school,  haii 
secured  a  position  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  Pa.  Following  this  occupation,  he  be- 
came bookkeeper  for  his  grandfather  at  Broad- 
ford,  Fayette  County,  Pa.  It  was  while  here 
that  he  was  atti'acted  by  the  coal  and  coke  in- 
dustry, and  he  secured  co6i>eration  witli  men  of 
that  locality.  From  this  venture  has  sprung  tlie 
great  industry  which  is  the  pride  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  which  has  made  ConnellsvJlle  famous. 

There  is  considerable  matter-of-fact  history  in 
I  he  evolution  of  the  fortune  which  Mr.  Frick  since 
then  has  made.  W  hile  the  country  lay  spellbound 
under  the  panic  of  I8T3,  hetookadvuntage  of  the 
business  depression  to  buy  out  bis  partnera  and  get 
the  entire  business  under  his  own  control.  In 
1882  Andrew  Carnegie  became  a  member  of  the 


firm.  Jt  was  now  the  H.  C.  Frick  Company, 
and  notwithstanding  recent  nmiors  to  the  con- 
traiy,  the  most  amiable  j-elations  existed  between 
the  pai'tners  up  to  within  a  short  time  ago.  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  unboundad  confidence  in  the  ex- 
ecutive ability  of  Mr.  Frick,  and  with  reason. 
No  other  one  person  had  ever  more  enterprises  to 
gnard  at  the  same  time.  When,  in  1889,  he  be- 
came a  stockholder  in  the  Carnegie  company, 
Mr.  Frick  at  once  showed  his  indomitable,  will 
power,  while  subservient  in  a  measure  to  the 
tiiial  decision  of  another.  Yet  with  all  that  tLere 
is  reason  lo  believe  that  when  the  Homestead 
strike  reached  its  acnte  stage  the  older  member 
of  the  firm  left  everything  in  the  hands  of  Frick. 
Mr.  Carnegie  went  to  Scotland  and  could  not  be 
reached.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  mapped  out, 
perhaps,  by  Mr.  Frick  alone.  If  such  was  not 
the  case,  the  opportune  moment  has  arrived  for 
settling  the  disputed  question,  for  the  court  will 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  whatever  evidence  may 
make  the  lawsuit  clear. 


liiiililiiiB  WHX  Cully  ck-MTllieil  in  tho  Rev: 
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Copyifuln.  ""A 


HIS   KANAOKl 


THE    HOMESTEAD    STRIKE. 

It  was  Mr.  Frick  who  bore  the  brunt  of  that 
fearful  battle  between  capital  aud  labor  when  the 
liantl  of  Anar<rIiiatBerkman  fired  the  bullet  which 
went  close  enough  to  the  mark.  Fortunately 
for  llie  workingmen,  they  could  give  clear  ac- 
counis  to  show  that  in  no  wise  were  ihey  con- 
nected with  the  dastardly  plot.  To  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  that  twenty-third  day  of  July, 
189'2,  stands  as  an  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
grit  anil  insistence  which  have  characterized  H. 
C.  Frick  in  all  his  later  transactions.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  public  syinpAthy  went  out 
largely  to  the  strikers  for  some  time.  Tiie  cause 
of  labor  stood  with  capital  arrayed  against  it. 
Backed  by  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  was  to  many  the  symbolism 
of  autocratic  power  clad  in  its  coat  of  mail.  The 
report  of  the  adjutant -general  for  that  year  reads 
like  some  chapter  torn  from  the  book  of  war. 
In  fact,  a  state  of  terror  reigned  thronghout  that 
part  of  the  country  which,  as  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral slated  in  his  report,  had  necessitated  the 
■calling  out  for  active  service  of  the  entire  guard 
for  the  first  time  since  its  reorganization  in  1878. 

When  Berkman  fired  the  shots  Mr.  Frick  was 


sitting  at  his  desk  facing  the  door.  He  s&w  the 
man  enter,  noticed  the  flash  from  the  revolver, 
and  then  felt  that  he  had  been  hit.  HJs  display 
of  self-possession  was  marvelous.  Iiiteifse  ex- 
citement prevailed  throughout  the  building  in 
which  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  had  ita  offices. 
The  coolest  individual  was  Frick  himself,  who 
gave  directions  how  to  place  him  on  the  couch 
while  physicians  were  summoned.  On  the  streets 
of  Pittsburg  the  news  of  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion spread  Uke  wildfire.  When  the  wounded 
man  was  brought  to  his  home  lie  displayed  the 
same  control  of  himself,  for,  being  carried  past 
the  apartment  in  which  Mrs.  Frick  lay  ill  at  the 
time,  he  cheerily  called  out  as  to  the  baby's 
state  of  health.  Berkman  was  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, but  as  an  evidence  that  H.  C.  Frick 
can  forgive  a  wrong,  his  name  is  among  the  first 
signatures  to  an  application  for  Berkman's  par- 

lu  his  home  life  Mr.  Frick  is  seen  at  his  best.' 
In  contrast  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  he  is  not  a  traveler 
to  any  extent.  Hia  children  are  Mr.  Frick's  de- 
light. Ho  loves  their  society,  as  they  love  his, 
and  indulging  in  daily  walks,  weather  permit- 
ling,  it  is  interesting  to  see  this  keen  man  of 
business  in  his  r6le  of  guardian  of  his  home. 

A    PATRON    OF   ART. 

As  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  .Mr.  Frick  has  done 
much  toward  fostering  the  artistic  spirit  in  that 
vicinity.  His  private  collection  of  paintings  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country,  and 
when  he  bought  Dagnan  Bouveret's  magnificent 
canvas  "Christ  at  Emmaus,"  he  made  the  public 
share  its  beauty  aa  well  by  presenting  the  paint- 
ing to  the  Carnegie  galleries. 

The  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  which  has  carried 
the  fame  of  that  city  as  a  music  center  far  from 
home,  finds  in  Mr.  Frick  a  close  ally.  The  late 
chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  while 
not  exercising  his  liberality  in  the  same  way  as 
Mr.  Carnegie,  is  exceedingly  charitable.  He 
has  been  known  to  render  assistance  to  the  fami- 
lies of  some  of  the  strikers  who  resisted  him  to 
the  last.  If,  as  has  been  reported,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  at  the  opening  of  tlie  Homestead  Li- 
brary in  November,  1898,  referred  to  the  strike 
as  an  occurrence  which  ho  regretted  and  which 
might  have  been  averted,  not  much  wonder  that 
Mr.  Frick  took  the  speech  to  heart  as  something 
applicable  to  him,  inasmuch  as  on  him  rested  the 
burden  of  generalship  during  the  struggle. 

THE    COKE   COMMUNITY    IS   ON    MR.    FRICK'S   SIDE. 

In  Pittsburg,  naturally,  Mr.  Carnegie's  name 
is   SO    closely    identified    with    the    growth    and 
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splendor  of  the  iron  anil  steel  business  tliat  here 
the  people  as  a  whole  look  upon  dim  as  the  moro 
prominent  of  the  two  princi[>als.    But  go  to  Con- 


nellsville  and  that  great  territory  adjacent  to  the 
immense  coal  fields  ;  move  among  the  miners  and 
the  thousands  of  workers  employed  at  the  coke 
ovens  ;  see  the  ne.-.t  homes  erected  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  men  and  their  families,  and  the  name 
of  Henry  Clay  Prick  springs  to  the  lip  of  its  own 
accord.  In  fact,  in  the  great  legal  issue  not  only 
individuals,  but  communities,  appear  to  have 
taken  sides.  The  cok«>- wortfefs  are  entirely  in  ■ 
sympathy  with  their  employer  in  his  fight  for 
millions  which  he  claims  are  his  by  right.  That 
the  coke  industry  wiii^b  Frick  made  great  should 
ally  itself  with  hipi  \S  natural.  "With  Carnegie 
the  pwiier  of  the' majority  of  the  stock,  it  may 
work  an  industrial  revolution  in  that  region  shou:d 
>[r.  Frick  lose  in  the  fray. 


IV.— THE  CARNEGIE  STEEL  COMPANY  .^ND  ITS  PRESIDENT. 


When  it  comes  to  discussing  the  far-spreading 
interests  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Lim- 
ited, the  name  of  Charles  M.  tichwab,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  suggests  itself  even  before 
that  of  Henry  I'hipps,  who  owns  11  per  cent,  of 
the  stock  and  is  the  largest  holder  next  to  Mr. 
Carnegie,  Mr,  Phipps'  connection  with  the  con- 
cern lias  been  of  a  reserved  kind.  Charles  M. 
Schwab  was  born  thirty-seven  years  ago  in  the 
smalltown  of  Loretto,  Pa.,  where  he  received  the 
ordinary  sciiool  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  he  became  the  driver  of  a  mail  wagon  be- 
tween Loretto  and  a  neighboring  town.  Ho 
came  to  Braddock,  where  he  worked  for  Ji2.50  a 
week  and  his  board  as  a  grocery  clerk,  and  it 
was  at  Braddock  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  future  success.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works  were  then  in  the  building-up  process  ; 
the  shining  st«el  rails  were  already  lindiug  mar- 


kets etiger  for  the  product.  Mr.  Schwab  ob- 
tained a  -place  at  the  plant  as  a  stake  driver  in 
the  engineer  co(ps,  and  he  advanced  so  that  soon 
he  was  making  $30  a  month.  ' 
UR.  Schwab's  methods  as-  working  president. 
Mr.  Schwab  became  chief  engineer  and  Duiit 
the  Homestead  steel  plant  where  the  armor  plates 
are  made.  Aft«r  managing  this  plant  for  some 
years  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Works  in  a  similar  capacity. 
Mr.  Carnegie  took  kindly  to  this  young  man, 
who  had  the  pusb  and  confidence  of  which  suc- 
cess is  made.  In  189G  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  with  a  salary  of 
$50,000  a  year,  besides  3  [wr  cent,  interest  in 
the  company.  In  his  method  of  dealing  with 
his  many  superintendents  -Mr.  Schwab  is  confi' 
dential  to  the  di-gree  of  sociability,  even  when 
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(President  of  the  CArnegle  Steel  Company,  Limited.) 


business  matters  are  to  be  discussed,  and  to 
every  one  of  liis  thousands  of  employees  he  lias 
always  iield  out  inducements  that  worked  bene- 
ficLiilly  to  the  great  concern.  He  encouraged 
tlie  output  of  the  furnaces  by  offering  premiums  ; 
he  met  the  men  at  their  own  amusements  ;  none 
of  the  workers  at  the  Homestead  or  Edgar  Thom- 
son Steel  Works  looked  more  like  the  every-day 
mechanic  than  lie  when  busy  about  the  place 
n-liile  he  held  the  position  of  superintendent. 
Ml'.  4Scli\vab  has  never  forgotten  those  days 
gon<^  liy  when  the  men  of  IJraddock  were  his 
fiimiaih's  in  toil  and  struggle.  Xor  have  the 
people  of  that  town  forgotten  that  once  he  was 
<n\i:  of  them.  His  rise  in  the  industrial  world 
1ms  been  unprecedented,  oven  more  rapid  than 
wii.s  that  of  his  benefactor  or  that  of  Mr.  Frick. 

MK.    PIllPI'S   AND   THE   OTIIEK    STOCRnOLDBRS. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  passing, 
Henry  Pliipps  is  the  next  largest  stockholder. 
He  was  born  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  where  his  father 
was  a  shoemaker,  and  his  first  work  was  as  trans- 
fer clerk.  While  quite  young  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  but  bis  first 
venture  io  the  iron  business  was  with  Thomas  N. 
Miller.  Vor  thirty-seven  years  he  and  Mr,  Car- 
negie were  the  closest  of  friends  until  the  recent 
division  and  ' '  family  "  quarrel,  which  have  placed 
Mr.  Phipps  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr. 
Phipps  has  endeared  himself  to  Pittsburg  in  many 


ways.  He  gave  to  that  city  one  of  the  finest,  if 
not  the  finest,  conservatory  in  this  country.  To 
pass  through  the  crystal  halls  at  Schenley  Park 
on  some  Easter  day  is  like  realizing  a  dream  of 
floricultune  not  until  then  seemed  possible.  The 
moefcrecent  inventions  looking  toward  the  propa- 
gation of  plants  and  flowers  are  here  a  constanC 
reminder  ot  what  Mr.  Phipps  has  :do«»i  .">-.<  ...  ■ 

IfceJoHowing  are  thegtockholdlj^  in  the  Car- 
negiegteel^tWI^'^ aid' their  reapective  hold- 
ings.;'"^titHtpf.^amtfgie,  58  1-2  per  cent.;  Hen- 
ry Phjfeps,  11  ;  H.  C.  Frick,  6  ;  George  Lauder, 
4  ;  C.  m!.- Schwab,  ^;  H.  M.  Curry,  2  ;  W.  S^. 
Singer,  2  ;   L.  C  Phipps,  2  ;   R.  A.  Peacock,  2^; 

F.  T.  F.  Lovejoy,  2-3  ;  George  H.  Wightman, 
2-3  ;  D.  M.  Clemson,  2-3  ;  Thomas  Morrison, 
2-3;  James  Gailey,  11-18;  A-  M-  Moreland, 
11-18;  Charles  L.  Taylor,  1-2;  A.  H.  Whit- 
ney, -1-2;  W.  W.  Blackburn,  1-3;  John  C. 
Fleming,  1-3  ;  J.  Ogden  Hoflman,  1-3  ;  Milard 
Hunstker,  1-3  ;  George  E.  McCague,  1-3  ;  James 
Scott,  1-3  ;  II.  P.  Dope,  1-9  ;  W.  E.  Corey,  1-3  ; 
Joseph  T.  Sciiwab,  1-3  ;   L.  T.  Brown,  2-9  ;  D. 

G.  Kerr,  1-9;  H.  J.  Lindsey,  1-9;  E.  F. 
Wood,  1-9;  H.  E.  Tener,  Jr.,  1-9;  George 
Megrew,  1-9  ;  G.  D.  Packer,  1-9  ;  W.  B.  Dick- 
son, 1-9  ;  A.  C.  Case,  1-9  ;  John  McLeod,  1-9  ; 
Charles  W.  Baker,  1-9  ;  F.  T.  F.  Lovejoy,. true- 
tee.  1-2. 


MR.    LOVEJOY    SIDES   AGAINST    I 


.     CARNEOIK. 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Lovejoy.  the  former  secre- 
tary of  the  Carnegie  corporation,  the  answer 
which  he  made  to  the  H.  C.  Frick  suit  on  hia 
own  account  shows  plainly  that  he  has  joined  is- 
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sues  with  the  plaintiff.  He  has  placed  himself 
on  record  as  saying  that  the  "iron-clad  "  agree- 
ment, "  under  tlie  provision  whereof  the  expul- 
sion of  the  plaintiff  from  niembersliip  in  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  was  sought  to 
be  accomplished,  was  and  is,  for  various  reasons 
not  necessary  now  to  set  forth,  null  and  void  and 
of  no  effect,"  and  that  even  if  the  so-called  "  iron- 
clad "  agreement  were  in  operation,  no  cause 
existed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  said  this  was  his  reason  for  refusing  to 
fiign  the  paper  which  asked  Mr.  Frick  to  with- 
draw, and  following  which  refusal  he  tendered 
his  resignation, 

THE    ABUOB    PLATE   QVE8TI0N. 

Figures  will  fail  to  convey  any  correct  esti- 
mate of  what  in  reality  is  meant  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  Limited.  Each  of  the  three 
great  plants — the  Homestead  Sieel  "Works,  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  and  the  Duquesne 
Steel  Works — has  depending  upon  it  other 
works,  classified  with  n^mes  of  their  own.  Tlie 
Keystone  Bridge  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country.  The  armor  plate  is  valued  so 
highly  by  European  governments  that  they  have 
battleships  equipped  with  the  Homestead  nilicle. 
Wherever  steel  is  wanted  the  Carnegie  company 
steps  in  as  a  bidder, 

Asfor  the  armor  plate  works  and  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  known  to  the  country  at  largo  that 
Congress  is  now  attempting  to  solve  the  problem 
of  what  should  1)e  paid  for  armor  plat«  and  what 
should  not  be  paid.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany with  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  insist 


that  at  $300  a  ton  for  armor  plate  the  business 
ifl  ruinous.  The  much  higher  price  at  which 
the  present  orders  are  being  filled  do  not  seem 
warranted  from  the  standpoint. of  the  Congres- 
sional body,  for  which  reasons  new  contracts 
■  that  are  waiting  to  be  made  are  not  executed. 
Whether  the  country  will  go  into  its  own  armor- 
plale  manufacturing  revnains  problematic  and  will 
be  for  the  Government  and  the  steel  makers  to 
fight  out.  If  the  figure  as  to  output  which  the 
Carnegie  company  advances  relative  to  the  busi- 
ness in  general  are  correct,  armor  plate  does  not 
seem  the  feature  responsible  for  the  $500,000,000 
which  the  property  is  estimated  to  be  worth. 

MAGNITUDE    OP    ORB   MINES. 

It  is  estimated  at  a  rough  guess  that  the  Car- 
negie interests  represent  about  $500,000,000. 
When  it  is  reabzed  that  the  company  owns  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  ore  territory  in  the  northwest  and 
Lake  Superior  region  these  figures  are  certainly 
not  too  liigh,  if  high  enough.  From  authorita- 
tive sources  comes  the  information  that  besides 
the  territory  which  is  being  mined,  there  are  still 
28,000  acres  of  undeveloped  land  owned  by  the 
Carnegies.  The  output  at  the  present  time  is 
enormous.  The  very  latest  appliances  are  now 
in  use.  With  the  mining  possessions  aj-e  linked 
the  lake  transportation  facilities,  supplied  by  a 
fleet  of  steamers  which  ply  between  the  distant 
ports  with  the  regularity  of  passenger  boats. 
The  ore  mines  of  the  Carnegie  company  have 
proven  a  valuable  factor  in  outdistancing  com- 
petition, it  is  claimed  by  those  in  position  to 
know  the  facts,  and  for  this  very  reason,  it  is 
added,  the  Carnegies  refused  to  enter  the  "con- 
solidation"  which  embraces  almost  every  other 


1  the 


While  coke  is  being  manufactured  in  nineteen 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  yet 
the  banner  region  beyond  dispute  is  that  which 
makes  Connellsville  a  sea  of  fire  and  flame  at 
night,  it  is  claimed  for  the  Connellsville  region 
that  here  is  produced  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  output  of  coke  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  owns 
almost  all  of  the  largest  plants.  The  Standard 
plant  has  905  ovens  and  is  supplied  with  coal 
from  80  mines,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds — 
drifts,  slopes,  and  shafts.  How  H.  C.  Frick  saw 
his  opportimity  here  has  already  l)een  alluded  to. 
He  ventured  much,  but  won  out-;  and  now  he 
proposes  to  hold  liis  own  against  all  comers  and 
refuses  any  longer  to  supply  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  with  coke  at  $1.35  a  ton  which,  the 
market  says,  is  worth  almost  thrice  that  a 


PUBLICITY:    A   REMEDY   FOR  THE   EVILS 

OF  TRUSTS. 

BY  PROF.   JEREMIAH  W.   JENKS,  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


PERHAPS  the  most  striking  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts, 
held  in  September  on  the  invitation  of  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago,  was  the  substantial  agree- 
ment of  the  members  upon  two  or  three  leading 
points.  The  members  represented  all  political 
parties,  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
were  representative  of  various  lines  of  business 
and  the  different  professions,  and  were  persons 
whose  views  when  'they  met  appeared  to  be 
widely  divergent.  Three  or  four  days  of  good- 
tempered  discussion,  however,  seemed  to  har- 
monize many  of  these  conflicting  views,  to  infuse 
into  the  members  something  of  a  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  conservatism,  and  finallv  to  secure  sub- 
stantially  a  unanimous  opinion  to  the  effect,  first, 
that  the  trust  question  is  an  exceedingly  compli- 
cated one  that  needs  much  careful  study,  and 
that  rash  action  before  such  study  can  be-  made 
is  to  be  deprecated  ;  second,  that  further  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  needed  most  of  all, 
and  that  in  consequence  such  publicity  regarding 
affairs  of  great  corporations  as  is  possible  should 
be  secured  ;  and,  third,  that  in  all  probability 
publicity  itself  would  remedy  at  any  rate  some  of 
the  evils  connected  with  the  trusts. 

While  the  word  *' publicity '*  was  used  at  the 
conference  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any 
other  in  connection  with  remedies,  it  was  not 
clearly  defined.  The  thought  in  the  minds  of 
most  seemed  to  be  that  quite  exact  knowledge 
regarding  the  methods  of  organization  and  of 
work  of  the  trusts,  together  with  their  effects  on 
prices,  their  dealings  with  the  workingmen,  and 
their  profits  should  be  given  to  the  public,  so 
that  more  intelligent  action  could  be  taken. 
While  doubtless  some  of  the  speakers  would 
readily  have  assented  to  the  opinion  that  public- 
ity might  be  carried  so  far  that  it  would  be  un 
just  to  some  of  the  corporations  that  are  doing  a 
legitimate  business,  and  in  consequence  injurious 
to  tlie  community,  that  point  was  not  at  ail  em- 
phasized. Practically  all  agreed  that  publicity 
was  needed.  The  nature  and  degree  of  publicity 
were  not  clearly  defined. 

THE    WOKK    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION. 

Of  much  greater  significance  is  the  opinion 
upon  the  same  subject  expressed  by  the  United 
States   Industrial   Commission   in  its  report  to 


Congress  lately  made  public.  The  commission 
was  created  as  a  non-partisan  body  to  look  im- 
partially into  industrial  conditions,  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  as  seemed  to  it  wise  both 
to  Congress  and  to  the  separate  State  legislatures. 
It  has  carried  on  investigations  into  the  condi- 
tions of  agriculture,  of  education,  of  labor  in 
many  of  its  phases,  of  transportation,  of  manu- 
facturing, etc.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  combination  seemed  to  be  the 
one  of  chief  industrial  and  political  significance, 
and  the  one  upon  which  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  might  well  be  most  anxious  to  secure 
the  results  of  careful  study,  the  commission  has 
given  most  time  to  the  investigation  of  that 
subject.  The  heads  of  several  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  combinations  have  been  sum- 
moned before  it  and  examined  at  length ;  their 
chief  competitors  have  also  appeared  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  fully  and  freely  ;  corpora- 
tion lawyers  have  explained  the  nature  of  the 
regulations  in  several  of  the  States  regarding 
large  corporations  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  enforced.  Besides  hearing  these  witnesses, 
the  commission  made  some  statistical  investiga- 
tions into  their  effects  upon  prices  and  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  statutes  on  the  subject  which 
have  been  passed  in  all  of  the  States,  together 
with  the  results  of  these  laws  as  they  appeared 
from  a  comparison  of  all  the  decisions  of  courts 
of  last  resort.  It  has  been  engaged  in  his  in- 
vestigation for  over  a  year  and  the  report  sums 
up  the  results. 

THE    commission's    CONCLUSIONS. 

They  believe  that  <*  industrial  combinations*' 
have  become  fixtures  in  our  business  life  ;  "  that 
*  *  their  power  for  evil  should  be  destroyed  and 
their  means  for  good  preserved."  They  recom- 
mended that  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  strengthened  in  order  to 
prevent  the  evils  arising  from  freight  discrimi- 
nations ;  but  their  chief  remedy  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  evils  was  publicity,  and  in  this  case 
the  publicity  was  defined.  It  is  best  to  give 
their  suggestions,  with  the  reasons  for  them,  in 
their  own  words  : 

<  *  To  prevent  the  organizers  of  corporations  or 
industrial  combinations  from  deceiving  investors 
and   the  public,  either  through  suppression  of 
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material  facts  or  by  making  misleading  state- 
ments, your  commission  recommend  : 

**(a)  That  the  promoters  and  organizers  of 
corporations  or  industrial  combinations  which 
look  to  the  public  to  purchase  or  deal  in  their 
stocks  and  securities  should  be  required  to  fur- 
nish full  details  regarding  the  organization,  the 
property  or  services  for  which  stocks  or  securi- 
ties are  to  be  issued,  amount  and  kind  of  same, 
and  all  other  material  information  necessary  for 
safe  and  intelligent  investment ; 

<*  {h)  That  any  prospectus  or  announcement  of 
any  kind  soliciting  subscriptions  which  fails  to 
make  full  disclosures  as  aforesaid,  or  which  is 
false,  should  be  deemed  fraudulent,  and  the  pro- 
moters, with  their  associates,  held  legally  respon- 
sible ; 

* '  (c)  That  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the 
corporation  or  industrial  combination,  all  powers 
granted  to  directors  and  officers  thereof,  and  all 
limitations  upon  them  or  upon  the  rights  or 
powers  of  the  meml^ers  should  be  required  to  be 
expressed  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
wliich  instrument  should  be  open  to  inspection 
by  any  investor. 

*<The  affairs  of  a  corporation  or  industrial 
combination  should  be  carried  on,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public,  in  the  interest  of  its  mem- 
bers and  under  their  lawful  control.  To  this  end 
the  directors  or  trustees  should  be  required  : 

*  *  (a)  To  report  to  the  members  thereof  its 
financial  condition  in  reasonable  detail,  verified 
by  a  competent  auditor,  at  least  once  each 
vear ; 

*  *  (i)  To  inform  members  regarding  the  method 
and  conduct  of  business  by  granting  them,  under 
proper  restrictions,  access  to  records  of  directors' 
meetings,  or  otherwise  ; 

*'  (c)  To  provide  for  the  use  of  members,  be- 
fore the  annual  meetings,  lists  of  members,  with 
their  addresses  and  their  several  holdings  ;   and 

♦*  (d)  To  provide,  in  whatever  other  ways  may 
}>e  named  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
means  whereby  the  members  may  prevent  the 
misuse  of  tlieir  property  by  directors  or  trus- 
tees. 

♦'  The  larger  corjwrations — the  so- called  trusts 
— should  be  required  to  publish  annually  a  prop- 
erly audited  report,  showing  in  reasonable  detail 
their  assets  and  liabilities,  with  profit  or  loss  ; 
such  report  and  audit  under  oath  to  be  subject  to 
government  inspection.  The  purpose  of  such 
publicity  is  to  encourage  competition  when  profits 
become  excessive,  thus  protecting  consumers 
against  too  high  prices  and  to  guard  the  interests 
of  employees  by  a  knowledge  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed/' 


THE  REAL  VALUE  OF 


i  ( 


PUBLICITY. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  intention  is,  first,  to 
protect  stockliolders  and  investors  by  enabling 
them  to  learn,  if  they  will,  the  basis  on  which  ^ 
the  corporation  is  organized  and  the  stock  issued 
and  the  results  of  the  carrying  on  of  the  business, 
as  well  as  to  enable  them  to  check  their  directors 
in  any  way  that  seems  to  them  necessary.  It  is 
thought  also  that  the  fact  that  profits  of  the  large 
corporations,  those  which  might  become  monop- 
olistic in  power,  will  be  known  to  the  public, 
would,  by  the  encouragement  of  competition, 
prevent  too  high  prices,  and  would  besides  enable 
the  laborers  to  know  better  how  to  negotiate  to 
advantage  with  their  employers. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  comment  upon  the  methods 
of  our  law  makers  and  upon  the  temper  and  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people  that  while  dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  word  "  publicity  "  has  been 
so  constantly  on  the  lips  of  those  who  are  advo- 
cating a  change  in  the  laws  controlling  coi*pora- 
tions,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  compiler  of  the 
trust  statutes  to  say  :  *  *  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
not.  one  of  these  statutes  aims  especially  at  secur- 
ing publicity  regarding  the  business  of  the  large 
industrial  combinations  through  detailed  reports 
in  order  that  the  publicity  itself  may  prove  a 
remedial  measure."  That  could  be  said,  too, 
although  the  years  1897  and  1899  have  been  two 
of  the  most  fruitful  in  the  production  of  these 
statutes. 

NEW    YORK    LEGISLATION. 

The  most  complete  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  define  what  is  meant  by  publicity  in  laws 
regulating  corporations  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
posed New  York  Business  Companies'  Act:  1 900. 
In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  Govern- 
or Roosevelt  enumerated  as  the  most  prominent 
evils  connected  with  corporations  the  following  : 
*  *  Misrepresentation  or  concealment  regarding  ma 
terial  facts  connected  with  the  organization  of  an 
enterprise  ;  the  evils  connected  with  unscrupu- 
lous promotion  ;  over-capitalization  ;  unfair  com- 
petition, resulting  in  the  crushing  out  of  com- 
petitors who  themselves  do  not  act  improperly  ; 
raising  of  prices  above  fair  competitive  rates  ;  the 
wielding  of  increased  power  over  the  wage-earn- 
ers." Speaking  of  the  evils  of  monopoly,  he  said 
that  under  our  present  laws,  if  monopoly  could 
be  proved,  the  corporations  would  be  restrained. 
Otlier  evils,  especially  those  enumerated,  would 
be  largely  done  away  with  by  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  publicity  regarding  the  affairs  of  coi*po- 
rations.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  not  safe  or 
wise  t9  hamper  corporations  attempting  to  do 
an  honorable  business  until  after  more  was 
known  regarding  tlie  nature  of  the  evils  cob- 
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nected  with  them.  Publicity  was  needed  for 
enlightenment  as  well  as  for  a  remedy.  He 
also  emphasized  sharply  the  difference  between 
his  opinions  and  those  which  seemed  to  be 
reflected  in  many  of  the  an ti- trust  statutes  of 
the  different  States  which  aim  directly  at  pre- 
venting or  crushing  industrial  combinations  with- 
out any  effort  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
evil  and  the  good  ones,  or  the  evil  and  possibly 
the  good  results  that  may  come  from  them.  He 
believes  that  it  is  wise  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  business  along  normal  lines  and  to  pro- 
tect capital  in  corporate  form,  as  well  as  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  so  long  as  it  is  em- 
ployed honorably.  The  bill  was  drawn  to  put 
into  definite  form  the  suggestions  of  his  message. 

THE    PROTECTION    OF    TNVESTO'RS. 

The  Business  Companies'  Act  meets  the  evils 
connected  with  promotion  by  providing  that 
every  prospectus  of  whatever  kind  which  is  issued 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  subscriptions  for  shares 
or  for  bonds  in  a  company  organized  under  the 
act  shall  give  all  details  concerning  the  work  of 
the  promoters  or  directors  or  the  contracts  into 
which  they  have  entered  in  the  organization  of 
the  company,  the  consideration  that  has  been 
paid  for  property  purchased  or  acquired,  the 
commissions  or  awards  for  subscribing  for  stock 
or  for  procuring  subscriptions,  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  used  for  preliminary  expenses,  that 
to  be  reserved  for  working  capital,  that  which  is 
to  be  paid  in  whatever  form  to  the  promoter  him- 
self or  to  those  associated  with  him,  etc.  It  is 
believed  that  in  this  way  the  investor  will  be 
fully  warned  regarding  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pany which  he  is  joining,  so  that  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  diligence  on  his  part  he  will  be 
protected  against  paying  for  stock  more  than  its 
fair  value.  The  promoter  is  not  permitted  to 
sell  anyproperty  of  his  own  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  company  without  disclosing  all  facts  in 
connection  with  it.  The  penalties  for  the  sup- 
pression of  any  material  fact  or  misrepresentation 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the  failure  of 
tlie  effort  to  organize  the  company  or  to  the  gi*eat 
linancial  loss  of  the  promoter. 

Investors  are  also  protected  by  the  provision 
that  the  certificate  of  incorporation  must  contain 
a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be 
entered  upon,  of  the  limitations  upon  the  rights  of 
sliareholders,  a  statement  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  directors,  and  all  other  material  informa- 
tion, so  that  every  investor  will  be  fully  warned 
of  all  obligations.  In  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion must  be  mentioned  every  contract  which 
affects  liis  rights  or  the  value  of  the  shares,  and 


these  contracts  must' be  on  file  in  the  registered 
oflSce  for  his  examination  or  he  can  secure  a  copy 
of  them  if  he  wishes. 

Still  further  is  the  investor  given  notice  of  his 
rights  and  liabilities  by  the  certificate  of  stock, 
which  must  contain  on  its  face  a  notice  of  any 
liability  or  limitation  upon  the  stockholder's 
rights.  If  the  stock  has  been  issued  for  prop- 
erty or  services  the  certificate  must  state  that 
fact,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  stock  of  the 
company  so  issued.  The  investor  finds  himself 
thus  protected  in  the  law,  inasmuch  as  all  stock 
will  be  held  as  issued  for  cash  unless  the  contract 
has  been  filed  which  states  in  full  the  considera- 
tion received.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prin- 
ciple of  caveat  emptor  applies,  inasmuch  as  if  the 
contract  has  been  filed,  so  that  the  investor  may 
readily  learn  for  himself  what  the  conditions  of 
the  issue  are,  the  judgment  of  the  directors  as  to 
the  value  of  the  property  so  taken  or  the  services 
for  which  stock  has  been  issued  is  conclusive, 
and  no  action  can  thereafter  question  the  validity 
of  the  issue. 

In  the  registered  office  must  be  kept  lists  of 
shareholders  with  their  holdings  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  every  hona-Jide  shareholder*  In  this  way 
it  is  relatively  easy  for  a  minority  that  feels  itself 
misused  to  gather  its  full  voting  strength  at  any 
directors'  meeting.  At  these  meetings  also  every 
shareholder  may  have  access  to  the  records  of  the 
directors'  meetings,  so  that  every  oflBcial  act  may 
be  known  by  every  shareholder.  An  attempt  to 
evade  such  disclosures  by  failure  to  call  the  annual 
meeting  of  shareholders,  as  is  sometimes  done  at 
the  present  time,  would  result  in  the  immediate 
stopping  of  the  directors'  salaries  until  the  meet- 
ing was  held  ;  while  any  failure  to  provide  for  the 
shareholders  all  proper  lists  of  holdings  or  other 
m formation  to  which  they  were  entitled  would 
ipso  facto  render  the  directors  ineligible  to  reelec- 
tion to  their  positions. 

The  shareholders  are  likewise  entitled  to  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  business  of  the 
company  contained  in  an  annual  shareholders' 
balance-sheet.  This  balance-sheet  is  to  be  veri- 
fied by  auditors  elected  by  the  shareholders  them- 
selves, and — in  the  case  of  the  larger  companies — 
duly  qualified  and  bonded,  so  that  their  responsi- 
bility may  be  a  real  one.  The  balance-sheet 
itself  does  not  contain  details  of  the  business 
which  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
company  if  put  into  the  hands  of  a  rival.  The 
auditors  simply  state  that  it  represents  accurately 
the  condition  of  the  business  without  giving  the 
details  which  are  contained  in  the  private  balance- 
sheet,  which  is  open  only  to  th^  directors  and  offi  • 
cers  of  the  company  and  to  the  auditors.  It  will 
be  noted  also  that  the  general  balance-sheet  is  ac' 
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cessi  ble  only  to  shareholders.  In  the  case  of  private 
corporations  which  are  substantially  equivalent  to 
partnerships  in  their  business  methods  this  re- 
port will  be  kept  of  course  entirely  private,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  large  corporations  with  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  shareholders,  whose  stocks 
are  dealt  in  on  the  exchanges,  information  given 
to  the  stockholders  would  naturally  become  pub- 
lic property  immediately.  In  this  way  it  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  to  the  investing  public  informa- 
tion tliat  will  he  of  service  to  them  in  buying  the 
securities  of  the  larger  corporations.  Thus  pub- 
licity to  the  shareholders  means  publicity  to  all 
wherever  such  publicity  is  needed. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  CORPORATIONS. 

In  order  that  corporations  may  be  willing  to 
make  these  reports  and  to  organize  under  this 
act,  many  distinct  advantages  are  offered  them. 
Heretofore  the  larger  corporations  have  been 
driven  from  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  high 
incorporation  tax  and  by  the  heavy  responsibili- 
ties upon  shareliolders  and  directors.  In  the  pro- 
posed act  these  conditions  are  materially  modified. 

First.  The  incorporation  tax  is  reduced  from 
one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  to 
one-fiftieth  of  one  per  cent. 

Second.  The  liability  of  stockholders  is  lim- 
ited strictly  to  the  face  valueof  their  shares.  In 
case  that  shares  are  issued  for  property  or  for 
services,  the  judgment  of  the  directors  regarding 
their  value  is  conclusive,  provided  that  the  pro- 
visions regarding  publicity  are  lived  up  to.  It 
may  be  urged  that  this  permits  stock  watering, 
and  it  is  true  that  property  may  be  taken  under 
the  law  at  very  high  figures.  On  the  other  hand, 
everv  investor  can  learn  the  details  of  the  trans- 
action,  and  can  thus  make  an  accurate  judgment 
regarding  the  real  value  of  the  shares.  Thus  the 
temptation  to  water  the  stock  is  largely  removed. 
At  the  same  time  the  purchaser  runs  no  risk  of  be- 
ing called  upon  later  by  a  creditor  to  make  up 
some  value  which  he  supposed  to  exist  at  the  time 
the  shares  were  issued.  The  provision  in  some 
laws — for  example,  those  of  Massachusetts — that 
the  directors  must  make  oath  that  property  for 
which  shares  are  issued  is  taken  at  its  full  cash 
value,  is  omitted.  Such  provisions  ordinarily  do 
not  prevent  stock  watering,  but  do  prevent  con- 
scientious men  from  taking  the  responsible  position 
of  director — a  most  deplorable  result. 

Third., While  directors  are  held  rigidly  to 
account  for  fraud  or  real  neglect  of  duty,  they 
are  not,  as  under  the  present  law  in  New  York, 
made  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  a  corpora- 
tion for  what  may  be  mere  inadvertence  or 
carelessness  of  some  clerk. 

Fourth.   Capital  is  encouraged  to  organize  by 


the  very  liberal  form  of  the  charter.     The  corpo- 
rations may  engage  in  any  kind  of  lawful  business 
and  in  those  subsidiary  to  it  as  freely  as  a  private 
individual,  provided  they  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  regarding  publicity  and  do  not 
engage  in  business  which  would  naturally  come- 
under  the  banking,  insurance,  or  transportation 
laws.      Many  corporations  have  been  driven  to 
New  Jersev  or  Delaware  because  the  laws  of  otlier 
States  confined   them  to  some  one  narrow  line  of 
business.     At  the  present  time,  in  order  to  secure  a 
steady  supply  of  material,  it  is  necessary  that  large 
manufacturing  establishments  be  able  also  to  pro- 
duce their  own  raw  material.      Iron  manufactur- 
ers own  also  mines.     This  act  permits  such  com- 
binations, but  only  under  conditions  which  permit 
every  stockholder  and   the  public  to  know  the 
facts  ;   and  all  the  provisions  of  the  present  laws- 
against  monopoly  are  retained  as  a  safeguard. 

Fifth.  To  make  the  transfer  of  capital  to  cor- 
porations organized  under  the  proposed  act  easy, 
those  organized  under  the  present  law  or  foreiga 
corporations  may  come  under  the  act  by  simply 
meeting  the  conditions  regarding  publicity  and 
payments  of  fees  imposed  under  the  act,  and  by 
filing  the  proper  certificate. 

TO    ENCOURAGE    LEGITIMATE    BUSINESS. 

The  intention  of  the  act  clearly  is  to  draw  the 
line  sharply  between  corporations  organized  on  a 
sound  basis  to  do  a  legitimate  business,  which 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  those 
organized  for  speculative  purposes  in  the  interest- 
of  the  promoters  or  carried  on  in  the  interests  of 
the  directors.  The  former  are  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way  ;  the  latter  could  not  succeed 
or  even  organize  under  the  act. 

The  proposed  act  has  been  made  optional  and 
not  compulsory.  A  compulsory  act  with  such 
severe  provisions  regarding  publicity  could  prob- 
ably not  be  enacted  now,  and,  if  enacted,  would 
probably  work  much  injustice  for  a  time  to  cor- 
porations organized  even  with  perfectly  honorable 
intentions  under  an  entirely  different  act.  New 
corporations,  however,  which  organize  under  this- 
act,  or  old  ones  which  reorganize  under  it,  will 
gain  at  once  a  reputation  for  open,  upright  deal- 
ing which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them,  in  addition  to  the  many  advantages  offered 
by  the  act  itself.  A  line  thus  drawn  between 
corporations  will  in  time  force  others  under  the 
act,  or  will  probably  lead  in  a  short  time  to  ma- 
terial modifications  in  the  old  law  in  the  direction 
of  greater  publicity. 

In  this  way,  without  injuring  at  all  the  cor- 
^'^porations  which  wish  to  do  a  sound  businesSi  the- 
greatest  evils  in  connection  with  the  trusts  may 
be  eliminated       While  the  act  in  many  respects* 
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favors  corporations,  it  is  believed  that  in  actual 
practice  it  will  strike  a  heavier  blow  at  the  real 
evils  of  the  trusts  than  any  anti- trust  act  hereto- 
fore enacted  in  any  State.  Certainly  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  them  is  great  enough  so 
that  an  issue  could  be  easily  made  along  that  line. 
Some  think  that  the  provisions  are  so  rigid 
that  as  an  optional  law  no  corporation  would 
organize  under  it,  and  that  it  will  become  a  dead 
letter.     Against  this  opinion  is  that  of  many  cor- 


poration lawyers  and  business  men  who  are  con- 
fident that  sound  business  organizations  will  wei 
come  its  provisions,  knowing  the  benefit  which 
they  could  derive,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to 
conceal.     Experience  alone  can  tell. 

The  act  stands,  at  any  rate,  as  the  most  com- 
plete expression  of  what  is  meant  by  <*  public- 
ity "  by  those  who  believe  it  to  be  an  effective 
remedy  for  many  of  the  evils  connected  with 
large  corporations. 


FOUR   BOOKS   ON   TRUSTS-* 


BY  JOHN  R.  COMMONS. 


THE  Industrial  Commission  is  the  first  public 
authority  to  undertake  an  exact  and  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  trust  question. 
There  have  been  legislative  and  Congressional 
committees,  but  their  work  was  so  hasty  and 
superficial  that  it  ended  only  in  the  recommenda- 
tions to  *<  smash"  the  trusts.  Such  legislation 
was  enacted,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  the  investigations  on  which  it  was 
based,  it  has  hit  the  trades  unions  and  railroad 
traffic  associations  and  not  the  trusts.  The  pres- 
ent commission  is  striving  to  reach  a  deeper  basis 
for  legislation.  The  **  preliminary  report  "  is  of 
course  not  adequate  for  a  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission's complete  work,  but  it  lays  down  the 
principles  on  which  all  the  recommendations  are 
to  be  made. 

The  commission  recommends  three  lines  of 
legislation :  first,  affecting  the  promotion  and 
organization  of  corporations  ;  second,  publicity 
v^  of  financial  affairs  in  the  interest  of  stockholders  ; 
third,  increased  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  over  railroad  rates  in  order  to 
stop  discriminations. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  last  recommenda- 
tion is  not  based  on  conclusive  testimony  of 
witnesses  before  the  commission.  The  only  wit- 
nesses heard  were  the  representatives  of  trusts 
and  the  competitors  of  trusts.  The  latter  in 
some  cases  charged  the  former  with  large  profits 

♦  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on 
Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts:  Speeches,  Debates,  Reso- 
lutions, Lists  of  the  Delegates.  Committees,  etc.  12iuo,  pp. 
628.  Chicago :  The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago.  Cloth,  $1; 
paper.  50  cents. 

Trusts  or  Competition  ?  Both  Sides  of  the  Great  Ques- 
tion in  Business,  Law,  and  Politics.  Edited  by  A.  B.  Net- 
tleton.    Chicago :  The  Leon  Publishing  Company. 

Monopolies  and  Trusts.  By  Richard  T.  Ely.  12mo,  pp. 
200.    New  York :  The  MacmUlan  Company.   HJK. 


from  freight  discriminations,  and  the  former  en- 
tered a  general  denial.  The  commission  treated 
them  as  gentlemen  and  did  not  press  them  on 
this  or  any  other  shady  parts  of  their  business. 
There  was.no  direct  meeting  of  issues  between 
the  two  sides.  But  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations show  ** inside*'  information  which 
its  public  hearings'did  not  bring  out.  This  fact, 
of  course,  weakens  the  value  of  the  published 
testimony,  which  is  valuable  mainly  as  the  un- 
controverted  opinions  of  interested  parties.  As 
such  it  has  proper  significance. 

This  failure  to  meet  issues  is  exposed  and  also 
is  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  remarkably 
well-executed  **  Topical  Digest  of  Evidence," 
the  work  of  Professor  Durand,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Leland  Stanford  University  (pp.  59- 
255).  This  **  digest"  assembles  under  appro- 
priate headings  the  substance  of  the  testimony  of 
each  witness.  It  is  something  entirely  new,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  the  reports  of  American  com- 
missions of  investigation,  and  makes  available 
for  the  ordinary  reader  what  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  discover  in  the  mass  of  steno- 
graphic reports  of  the  hearings. 

The  really  authentic  and  unimpeachable  por- 
tion of  this  preliminary  report  is  tlie  statistical 
tables  and  charts  compiled  by  Professor  Jenks, 
the  expert  to  the  commission,  showing  the  effects 
of  combinations  on  prices.  The  combinations 
treated  are  those  in  sugar,  whisky,  petroleum, 
tin  plate,  and  steel  and  wire.  The  price  quota- 
tions are  based  on  sources  entirely  independent 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  commission  and  are  as 
nearly  accfurate  as  can  be  secured.  The  peculiar 
value  of  Professor  Jenks'  charts  is  in  the  lines 
showing  the  margins  between  the  market  prices 
of  the  raw  material  whicfai  the  trusts  purchase 
and  the  market  prices  of  the  finished  products 
which  they  seU.     The  charts  show  in  genei^l 
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that  the  trusts  have  little  if  anv  effect  toward 
steadying  prices  ;  that  prices  drop  at  times  when 
competitors  appear  and  rebound  when  they  dis- 
appear ;  that  during  the  past  two  years,  when 
the  prices  of  their  raw  material  were  rising,  the 
prices  of  the  finished  products  have  risen  in  still 
higher  ratio,  so  that  they  have  evidently  taken 
full  advantage  of  returning  prosperity  ;  and  that 
in  the  depression  of  1893-98  the  sugar  and 
whisky  trusts  increased  their  margins  between 
raw  and  finished  products,  while  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  diminished  its  margin. 

WORK    OF    THE    CHICAGO    CONFERENCE. 

The  Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts  was  nota- 
ble on  two  grounds  :  it  brought  together  the 
leaders  of  different  schools  of  thought  auvl  dif- 
ferent practical  interests,  and  it  revealed  the 
curious  alignment  of  those  interests  which  is 
taking  place.  The  eloquence,  intellectual  power, 
and  representative  character  of  the  leading  speak- 
ers made  the  sessions  something  to  be  long  re- 
membered by  tliose  in  attendance.  The  peculiar 
alignment  of  interests  revealed  was  that  of  the 
trusts,  the  labor  unions,  and  the  socialists  on  one 
side,  and  the  farmers,  small  dealers,  and  anarch- 
ists on  the  other.  There  were  thus  two  theories 
of  trusts,  the  olnto- socialist  theorv  and  the  farm- 
er-anarchist  theory.  The  former  held  to  the  nat- 
ural evolution  of  industry  from  small  competi 
tors  to  monopoly.  Their  banner  was  necessiiy 
and  success.  The  latter  held  that  the  trusts  are 
not  natural,  but  are  a  violation  of  natural  law  in 
the  form  of  discriminations  practiced  by  gov- 
ernment and  the  agents  of  government.  Their 
banner  was  equality  and  justice. 

The  pluto-socialists  came  forward  in  three  sec- 
tions. First,  the  optimist  section — the  trust  de- 
fenders— holding  that  this  necessary  evolution  is 
full  of  blessings,  but  the  blessings  are  just  now 
jeopardized  by  those  who  would  interfere  by 
legislation.  Second,  the  pessimist  section — the 
socialists — holding  that  the  process  of  this  evolu- 
tion is  miserable,  but  must  not  be  hindered,  l>e- 
cause  it  will  end  somehow  in  the  blessings  of 
state  ownership.  Third,  the  opportunist  section 
— the  labor  unions — advocatmg  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  trusts  and  unions,  to 
hold  up  the  farmer  and  consumer,  and  then  to 
divide  the  proceeds  on  a  sliding  scale. 

The  farmer- anarchist  theorv  was  held  at  one 
end  by  Wooten,  of  Texas,  who  wanted  to  smash 
the  trusts  as  conspiracies  hiding  under  the  cloak 
of  law  ;  at  the  other  end  by  Tucker,  the  phi- 
losopher, who  held  that  private  property  itself  is 
a  discrimination,  supported  by  law,  against  those 
without  property,  and  therefore  the  scientific  way 
would  be  not  to  smash  the  trusts,  but  to  take 


away  all  special  privileges  from  everybody  in  the 
form  of  property  rights  in  land,  money,  and 
patents.  Others  saw  the  causes  of  trusts  in 
tariffs,  railroad  discriminations,  elevator  com- 
bines, and  corporation  charters,  all  the  result  of 
unjust  favors  from  government. 

The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  did  well  in 
calling  this  conference  and  in  publishing  the 
stenographic  reports.  Of  course  the  lively  per- 
sonal interest  is  missing  from  the  lx)ok,  but  a 
careful  study  of  its  contents,,  with  a  clew  to  the 
alignments,  is  invigorating. 

A    SUMMARY    OF    RECENT    DISCUSSION. 

General  Nettleton's  l>ook  is  extremely  signifi- 
cant. A  man  of  affairs,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Treasurv  under  President  Harrison, 
with  financial  interests  in  trusts,  he  began  his 
study,  as  he  tells  us,  with  the  opinion  that  **  the 
new  movement  was  legitimate,  l)eneficial,  and 
permanent,  requiring  only  legislation  and  guid- 
ance to  safeguard  the  public  welfare."  He 
emerged  from  a  year's  study  ••profoundly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  theory 
and  incurably  evil  in  o[>e ration,''  and  that  it 
**will  endure  only  until  the  people  give  to  their 
highest  courts  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  law, 
not  to  its  regulation,  which  would  be  futile,  but 
to  its  removal,  which  is  entirely  practicable.'' 
In  the  book  which  he  has  published  he  claims  to 
be  onlv  an  ••  editor.''  He  has  thrown  looselv 
together  a  great  variety  of  material  on  which  his 
own  conclusions  are  based,  along  with  his  run- 
ning commentaries.  The  material  is  a  valuable 
compilation  and  makes  a  useful  handbook  (ex- 
cept for  the  lack  of  an  alphabetical  index).  It 
includes  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  economists, 
business  men,  and  courts,  abstracts  of  State  and 
federal  legislation,  a  list  of  the  leading  trusts, 
and  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  all  sides. 
Much  of  the  material  is  taken  from  the  ref>ort  of 
the  Chicago  conference.  General  Nettleton  holds 
that  since  the  courts  and  legislatures  have  chased 
the  monopolists  from  one  form  of  organieation  to 
another  until  thev  have  resorted  to  bona  fide  cor- 
porations.  it  is  inconsistent  to  permit  this  final 
form  to  afford  them  a  refuge,  and  that  the  courts 
must  follow  them  up  still  further,  as  the  Illinois 
court  has  done  in  the  Glucose  case,  and  look  be- 
neath the  corporate  charter  to  find  the  monopoly 
intent.  This  he  calls  ••n^medv  bv  trust  disin- 
tegration."  When  this  last  refuge  is  thus  de- 
molished, then  the  trusts  will  fall  back  upon  a 
system  of  large-scale  production  without  monop- 
oly power,  and  at  the  same  time  the  evils  of 
cut-throat  competition  will  be  avoided  by  a '*  con- 
ference of  competitors  "  and  a  '<  concert  of  action 
without  compact.'*     He  seems  to  see  no  danger 
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in  these  secret  ''conferences"  and  ''concerts," 
and  he  offers  no  suggestion  for  giving  them  pub- 
licity. 

THE    economist's    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    PROBLEM. 

Professor  Ely's  book  is  the  scholar's  systematic 
and  fundamental  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is 
admirable  and  the  best  that  has  been  printed. 
He  begins  by  clearing  up  definitions.  *  It  would 
seem  that  that  is  a  good  place  to  begin.  Defi- 
nition leads  at  once  to  classification.  In  fact, 
classification  is  definition.  These  two  chapters 
occupy  one -third  of  the  book.  So  thorough- 
going are  they  that  much  useless  discussion  is 
later  avoided.  In  Professor  Ely's  treatment  the 
whole  question  turns  on  the  classification.  His 
analysis  here  is  a  material  improvement  over  that 
in  his  earlier  books.  "Natural  monopolies" 
are  those  which  government  cannot  suppress. 
They  must  therefore  be  owned  by  government 
or  regulated.  "General  welfare  monopolies" 
are  those  which  government  creates  outright  for 
public  purposes,  like  patents.  They  can  be  sup- 
pressed, but  they  generally  are  of  more  benefit 


than  injury.  "Special  privilege  monopolies" 
are  those  which  depend  on  "public  favoritism" 
or  "private  favoritism."  These  are  the  trusts. 
Take  away  these  special  favors,  like  tariffs,  rail- 
road discriminations,  etc. ,  and  the  trust  will  fall 
of  its  own  weight.  There  need  be  no  "smash- 
ing" nor  compulsory  "disintegration."  Large- 
scale  production  will  continue  and  will  command 
all  the  possible  economies  of  production,  but  will 
not  be  monopolistic.  Thus  Professor  Ely,  with 
his  careful  classification,  marks  off  the  field  where 
we  may  say  the  pluto- socialist  is  right  and  the 
other  field  where  the  farmer- anarchist  is  right. 

A  strong  feature  of  the  book  is  its  use  of 
facts.  Every  turn  in  the  argument,  every  dis- 
tinction and  definition,  every  law  of  monopoly 
price  is  accompanied  by  abundant  illustrations 
from  actual  business  transactions.  The  facts  are 
not  supplementary,  but  are  the  material  from 
which  the  economic  theories  are  derived,  and  the 
theories,  in  turn,  are  illustrated  by  the  facts. 
The  book  is  therefore  both  a  contribution  to 
economic  theory  and  a  handbook  of  the  daily 
experience  of  the  man  of  affairs. 


THE   CONSTITUTION   AND  THE  TERRITORIES. 


BY  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON. 
(Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Chicago.) 


THE  debate  of  the  present  session  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  is  in  many  respects  un- 
paralleled since  the  days  of  Calhoun  and  Webster. 
It  goes  to  the  very  foundations  of  our  system  of 
government.  It  seeks  to  detect  the  essence  of 
the  Constitution.  On  its  determination  rest  not 
merely  national  policies  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance, but  in  fact  the  profoundest  meaning  of 
our  organic  law.  We  can  almost  hear  again  the 
tliunder-roU  of  Webster's  voice  :  "The  Consti- 
tution is  extended  over  the  United  States  and 
over  nothing  else,  and  can  extend  over  nothing 
else.  It  cannot  be  extended  over  anything  ex- 
cept over  the  old  States  and  the  new  States  that 
sliall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come  in  " 
{Cong.  Globe,  30th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  App.,  p.  273, 
1849).  We  can  almost  hear  Mr.  Calhoun*8  in- 
cisive argument  in  the  same  debate,  that  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  with  Mexico  was  ratified,  at  once 
the  Constitution  of  its  own  force  covered  all  the 
newly  acquired  territory,  and  therefore  it  woald 
be  necessary  that  duties  should  be  unifoim  in 
California  and  at  points  within  the  States.  We 
seem  again  to  be  reading  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1856  :    "  Resolved y  That  the  Constitation 


confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
*  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  govern- 
ment." 

CAN    THE    CONSTITUTION    BE    "EXTENDED"? 

Among  the  curious  features  of  this  debate  is 
the  controversy  as  to  wl^ether  Congress  cau  by 
statute  "extend"  the  Constitution  over  a  given 
territory,  and  also  as  to  whether,  being  thus  ex- 
tended, the  Constitution  may  by  further  statute 
be  withdrawn.  A  more  grotesque  conception 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  Saving  only  by  the  , 
admission  of  new  States,  Congress  has  no  more 
power  to  "  extend  "  the  Constitution  over  a  spe- 
cific area  than  it  has  to  square  the  circle  by  leg- 
islation or  to  repeal  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
Constitution  is  absolutely  beyond  the  will  of 
Congress.  Wherever  it  is  law,  it  is  law  irre- 
spective of  Congress.  Wherever  it  is  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  the  organic  law — and  that  is  law 
which  Congress  can  neither  expand  nor  contract. 
In  whatever  area  it  is  not  of  its  own  force  the 
organic  law,  no  possible  action  of  Congress  can 
maJce  it  such.  The  sole  effect  of  legislation  pur- 
porting to  '<  extend  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  it 
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mav  be  arT'Iicable."  over  a  particular  territorv, 

«  *     *  *  m 

is  to  lake  over  more  or  less  of  tlie  r^rovisions  of 
the  Constitution  into  the  statute,  and  thus  to 
enact  their;  in  bulk  instead  of  repeating  then:  in 
detail.  Such  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
iherebv  •.•ecome  law  in  the  sr^-cine-i  ierr!torv, 
not  at  all  in  the  charactt-r  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions, lut  rurelv  and  whc-llv  as  statutorv  r^ro- 
visions.  As  such.  uni.  iltedlv  Conjirress  mav 
rer-^ral  or  alter  then:  at  will.  <_»:  course  a  s:a:ute 
sr-^-'ifviniT  that  certain  rrovisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution  are  rxten  ivd  over  a  driven  territory  has 
a  like  e5e:t.  The  sr-ecifci  rr [-visions  are  law. 
t'.'  c^e  sure  :  but  they  are  law  as  a  statute  of 
Congress,  n.t  as  i-arts  o:  the  federal  Constttu- 
ti:n.  F-.r  their  valiiitv  thev  rest  whollv  on 
Congressional  enactntent. 

TEE    r.EAL    v'JESTTOXS. 

The  cuesti>ns  whether  the  vVnstitution  ••cov- 
ers" the  Territories,  or  -extends  "  to  the  Terri- 
tories, '.r  whether  *•  the  Const  it  utirn  follows  the 
dag."  ar*-  in  such  form  as  aln.rst  cer.ainly  must 
lea  i  to  c:nfus::n  of  th-utrht  an:  to  fallacies  o: 
argument.  •  • «." :  ver  "  an  i  •  •  exten  i  "  an  i  *  •  fol- 
low "  are  !ne:atl.:rs,  and  metaphorical  terms  are 
a. ways  unsare  :n  a  .eja.  u:s«.*uss::n. 

The  ouesti.  ns  shoul .:  nether  r-  these  :    1 .  What 

r"-'Wt-r  L*«rr  ...e  irrr...  r.r->  •!  -. >   .^v  *.■.  n? \.»n 

vest  in  Congress?  *J.  What  pro:.::. i: ions  d-.-es 
the  C.nsti:  ;t:on  place  on  Congress  with  resr*rct 
to  le::islation  for  Territori»=-s  ?  A  sr^cii:^  answer 
to   these  c  :est:ons  will  sc-lve    the  iri'r.lem  n;w 


liffore  the  iVit- ral  legislature. 

THE    POWEB    OF    C0XG3ESS    AS    TO    TEBRITORIES. 

So  far  as  governmental  rowers  are  concerned, 
the  federal  Constittition  contains  tnrr-e  thii.iTs  : 
A  crant  of  rowers  to  the  ftrderal  «jovernn:ent  : 
r'r.:'hibiti«:ns  ot:  the  exerciser  o:  certain  i-:»wer5. 
either  by  the  tV-ieral  Govern::.ent  or  :«y  the 
States,  or  bv  ':.-:: h  of  these  a^r-n.-ies  ■  the  i-x-trine 
that  resiiuarv  r-.wers  l-^-loni:  to  the  S:ates. 
Either  the  prohibitions  or  thr  ^-rant  of  r->wers 
may  zv  express  or  implied. 

The  r-C'wer  of  •  *.n*:ress  to  Ir jislate  for  Terri- 
tories  is  extresslv  ijrante-i  in  Art.  IV..  .'^ec.  3. 
Tar.  '2:  ••Thv  '.-■nirress  shall  havr  rowrr  to 
disr-ose  -rf  ani  mike  all  ne'?.:ful  rules  a::  i  re^'uia- 
tions  rest-e-'tin*:  thr  territorv  .:r  c:h-r  tr.'erty 
belon  gi  n  g  to  t  h  -  ~J  n i :  -  i  .'^' :  at es. " 

It  has  als  •  e-n  hrl  i  \y  :he  Su  prem.e  '"o'.rt  to 
•v  imtliei  in  ::.v  ;-  wrr  to  ac»quire  territory — 

to  Chief  Jus:i»  Marshall,  in  t-r-ih  the  r-:'wer  to 
make  treaties  an  ;  thf  y<»wer  to  make  war.  and 
accoriing  to  Chif  f  Justice  Taney  in  the  power  to 
adm.it  new  States  to  the  Union. 


In  €xUnt  the  power  of  Congress  over  Territories 
has  wen  held  bv  tlie  SutTeiiie  Court  to  include 
loth  the  powers  of  the  federal  Government  as 
such  and  the  powers  of  the  States.  This  jx)wer, 
therefore,  covers  the  whole  field  of  government. 

These  propositions  as  lo  the  source  and  nature 
of  Congressional  jower  over  the  Territories  are 
now  loo  well  settlevl  for  anv  further  serious 
question. 

PKOEIBITIOXS    ox    COXGBESS UXQUALIFIED    AXD 

giALIFIKP. 

We  then  at  once  CLine  :o  the  cuestion  wliich 
is  the  core  «  :  the  whole  matter  now  in  dispute  : 
What  constitutional  prohibitions  are  laid  upon 
C-n*rress  in  lecislatina:  for  Territories  ? 

Constitutional  prohibitions,  as  has  been  said, 
iiiftv  r-e  express  or  implied.  It  is  especially  nec- 
essarv.  also,  to  call  attention  to  a  further  distinc- 
tion  :  T  rohiritions  mav  lie  ut\.;u'jh'n€d  or  thev 
may  l-e  •;••/  ."ri^'i.  For  example.  Congress  is  un- 
cu;»li::edlv  forbidden  to  i^ass  a  bill  oi  attainder 
or  an  ^jt  /--sf  fii.'  law  -Art.  I..  Sec.  9,  Par.  3). 
The  inhibition  is  absolute  and  excludes  all  action 
of  the  kind  fori  i.iden  under  anv  and  all  circum- 
stances,  whether  cf  time,  place,  or  condition. 
H»-nce  it  is  plain  that  no  such  legislation  would 
lie  vali  1.  whether  ar-plvinc  to  States  or  to  Terri- 
lories.  On  :he  o:her  han-h  the  next  preceding 
inhilitiv-n  ■  Art.  1..  Sec.  i*.  Far,  2  forbids  the 
susivn  ling  o:  the  writ  of  '.■•-15  c.-j  u^  ••  unless 
w:.en  in  cases  o:  re':>ellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  mfiV  re  .uire  it."  Flainly  this  is  a  qual- 
iv.^1  rrohibition.  implying  that  under  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  named  the  r-rohibttion  does 
no:  lie. 

In  or.ier  :o  know  the  precise  limitai ions  which 
the  Constitution  tlact-s  on  Congress  with  respect 
to  Territories.  t::en.  we  must  drst  enumerate  all 
the  unoualidei  ir:hi  -itions  on  federal  lecislaiion. 
These,    o 


C'-urse, 


...  .t^. 


forbid  such  legislation 
unier  anv  circutn stances  ani   for  anv  ai^a.  and 

Territories   as  well  as  to 


—  ^'>>j;e.  we  m.ust  en-umer»te  tne 
c'liline:  t  r:hib:ti:n>.  and  must  exam. ine  wlietber 
tne  .  ::ilin.\i:i:ns  are  such  as  to  cover  Territortes. 
I » r -.i r : : . ^  in  m i n  i  the  ;* u i icia  1  const ruct ion  o: 
the  T'.'  v-rr  •:  f  'Congress  to  legislate  tor  Territories, 
it  at  once  a:  :  ears  tiiat  the  dc-ctrine  is  exao:lv  the 
c^  nv-rse  ot  that  which  relates  to  federal  legisla- 
tive p:  wer  over  the  States.  So  far  as  the  StMes 
are  con-^-^-rnei  <.'ongress  has  only  power?  grmnted, 
whether  ex;  resslv  or  bv  imr^iicaiion.  while  all  the 
residuary  rowers  are  in  the  States  lAmdc  X.>. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  Territories  are  eoB- 
cemed  the  States  severally  hare  no  pow  vlias 
ever,  and  «i\^ngress  has  all  powers  Dot  denied  hj 
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the  Constitution — i*.  e. ,  Congress  has  all  the  resid- 
uary powers.     This  distinction  is  vital. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  federal  Government 
which  are  incontestably  unquahfied  are  not  many 
and  may  easily  he  enumerated.  They  include 
the  prohibitions  of  bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post 
facto  laws  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  Par.  3),  of  titles  of 
nobility  (ihid.^  Par.  8),  of  certain  modes  of  legis- 
lation \ihid.,  Par.  7,  and  also  Art.  I.,  Sec.  7),  of 
slavery,  of  the  repudiation  of  the  national  debt 
or  the  assumption  of  the  insurrectionary  debt 
(Amdt.  XIV.,  Sec.  4),  and  a  few  others,  ex- 
press and  implied. 

The  prohibitions  on  the  federal  Government 
which  are  obviously  qualified  are  also  not  many. 
Among  them  are  tliat  directed  against  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  above 
noted  ;  that  which  forbids  a  direct  tax  unless 
laid  in  proportion  to  population  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9, 
Par.  4)  ;  those  which  forbid  export  duties  at 
State  ports  or  commercial  discriminations  among 
States  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  Pars.  5  and  6);  of  in- 
voluntary servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  (Amdt.  XIII.)  ;  the  limitation  of  suffrage 
for  certain  specified  reasons  (Amdt.  XV.,  Sec. 
1) ;  and  some  others,  express  and  implied. 

There  are  also,  of  course,  prohibitions  of  both 
classes  on  the  States.  The  inhibition  of  bills  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  l^k^s,  and  laws  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  10, 
Par.  1)  is  unqualified.  The  prohibition  of  State, 
customs  duties  is  qualified  by  the  provision  that 
such  duties  may  be  laid  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress (Art.  I.,  Sec.  10,  Par.  2).  But  obviously 
no  act  of  Congress  and  no  other  circumstances, 
aside  from  a  consitutional  amendment  ad  hoc, 
would  validate  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  inhibition  on  Con-1 
gress  to  lay  export  duties  is  placed  among  quali-- 
fied  prohibitions.     The  words  of  the  Constitution  i 
are  :    *  *  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- " 
ported  from  any  State*'  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  10,  Par.  5). 
The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  in  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution  a  Territory  is  not  a  State.  ■ 
Hence  the  prohibition  of  export  duties  is  not  ab-  • 
solute,  but  is  limited  to  State  areas,  and  leaves 
Congress  free  so  far  as  Territories  are  concerned,  j 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  commercial 
discriminations  among  States.  The  text  is  :  <  *  No 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another"  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  Par.  6). 
This  inhibition  cannot  lie  against  legislation  with 
respect  to  Territories. 

This  construction  is  not  a  new  one.  In  1804, 
in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  a  bill  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Louisiana 
treaty,  Elliott  (of  Vermont)  denied  that  the  spe- 


cial privileges  granted  to  France  and  Spain  were 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  as  above  cited, 
because,  as  he  said,  that  prohibition  applies  only 
to  States,  not  to  *' colonial  or  territorial  %cqui- 
sitions"  (**  Annals  of  Congress,"  8th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  p.  449).  The  same  view  was  supported 
by  Nicholson  (of  Maryland),  who  said  {ibid.f 
p.  471): 

THE    DEBATE    OF    1804. 

* 

*  *  Whatever  may  be  the  future  destiny  of 
Louisiana,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  now  a  State. 
It  is  a  Territory,  purchased  by  the  United  States 
in  their  confederate  capacity,  and  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  them  at  pleasure.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  colony,  whose  commerce  may  be  regulated 
without  any  reference  to  the  Constitution.  Had 
it  been  the  island  of  Cuba  which  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  under  similar  condition  of 
admitting  French  and  Spanish  vessels  for  a  lim- 
ited time  into  the  Havannah,  could  it  possibly  have 
been  contended  that  this  would  be  giving  a 
preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another,  or  that  the  uniformity  of  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  in  the  United  States  would 
have  been  destroyed  ?  And  because  Louisiana 
lies  adjacent  to  our  territory,  is  it  to  be  viewed 
in  a  different  light  ?  Or  can  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  separated  by  a  river  only,  instead  of 
the  sea,  constitute  any  real  difference  in  regard 
to  the  commercial  regulations  which  we  may 
think  proper  to  establish  ?  The  restrictions  in 
the  Constitution  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  and 
I  doubt  whether  under  a  strict  construction  the 
very  same  indulgence  might  not  be  granted  to 
the  port  of  Natchez,  which  does  not  lie  within 
any  State,  but  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States." 

Other  speakers  orf  the  same  side  took  the  same 
line  of  argument — e.^.,  Rodney  (pp.  475  and 
513)  and  Mitchell  (p.  481).  The  opposition  made 
no  argument  on  this  point.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  90  to  25  (p.  488). 

THE    ESSENTIAL    POINIS. 

The  questions  now  pending  turn,  therefore, 
not  on  the  consideration  whether  * '  the  Constitu- 
tion extends  to  the  Territories,"  but  on  the  na- 
ture of  certain  prohibitions  on  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment. Are  these  prohibitions  unqualified  or 
qualified  ?  If  the  latter,  exactly  what  are  the 
qualifications  ?  In  short,  as  to  the  particular 
things  in  question,  is  Congress  forbidden  to  act 
within  the  Territories  ? 

UKIFOBM   DUTIES A   QUALIFIED   PBOHIBITION. 

One  of  the  main  points  at  issue  relates  to  cus- 
toms duties,  which  must  be  «  uniform  through- 
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out  the  United  States"  (Art.  T.,  Sec.  8,  Par.  1). 
This  is  a  prohibition  on  such  legislation  as  in- 
volves lack  of  uniformity.  If  the  prohibition  is 
unqualified  it  lies  absolutely  against  any  such 
non-uniform  legislation,  whether  as  among  States, 
or  among  Territories,  or  among  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

But  the  contention  is  made  that  this  is  in  fact  a 
qualified  prohibition  ;  the  qualification  **  through- 
out the  United  States ''  limiting  the  restriction 
to  uniformity  of  duties  throughout  the  States, 
but  not  requiring  uniformity  among  Territories, 
or  as  between  States  and  Territories.  This  in- 
terpretation implies  that  ' '  tliroughout  the  United 
States  "  is  exactly  equivalent  to  *  *  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union"  (Art.  I.,  Stec.  2,  Par.  3).  The  reason- 
ing upon  which  this  interpretation  depends  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  in  detail.  It  was  considered  at 
some  length  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Jan- 
uary, 1899,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  ex- 
haustively discussed  in  the  public  press  and  on 
the  floor  of  each  house  of  Congress. 

Its  essence  is  that  the  political  sovereignty  of 
the  republic  resides  in  the  States  ;  that  it  is  these 
States,  and  these  States  only,  which  in  their 
political  capacity  unite  to  form  the  <*  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  corporate  whole  ;  that 
the  Territories  are  no  part  of  this  political  sov- 
ereignty, but  are  by  the  Constitution  distinctly 
made  **  property"  of  the  United  States  (Art. 
IV.,  Sec.  3,  Par.  2)  ;  that  the  loose  geograph- 
ical use  of  the  name  **  United  States"  to  include 
all  the  States  and  Territories  is  a  mere  con- 
venience arising  from  the  lack  of  a  common 
geographical  name  like  *<  France"  or  **  Ger- 
many;"  but  that  this  loose  sense  is  never  em- 
ployed in  the  Constitution,  which  always  means 
by  the  **  United  States"  either  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  aggregate  of  States  united  to 
form  the  republic. 

The  Constitution  uses  the  term  <<  Union"  in- 
terchangeably with  ''United  States,"  speaking 
now  of  '*the  laws  of  the  United  States"  (Art. 
III.,  Sec.  2,  Par.  1  ;  Art.  VI.,  Par.  2)  and  now 
of  the  ''laws  of  the  Union"  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  8, 
Par.  15).  But  the  Constitution  obviously  means 
by  "the  Union"  the  States  only,  not  the  Ter- 
ritories. Thus  :  ' '  Representatives  and  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  tlie  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  " 
(Art.  I.,  Sec.  2,  Par.  3)  ;  "new  States  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union  "  (Art. 
IV.,  Sec.  3,  Par.  I).      I 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  election  of  the 
President,  the  Constitution  provides  that  ' '  the 
Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the   electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 


give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  sam 
throughout  the  United  States  ^^  (Art.  II.,  Sec.  1 
Par.  4).  In  this  place  "throughout  the  Unit 
ed  States"  necessarily  means  "throughout  th 
States,"  as  the  Territories  have  no  voice  ii 
choosing  the  President.  Why  should  the  re 
quirement  of  the  uniformity  of  customs  dutie 
'*  throughout  the  United  States"  have  a  dif^eren 
meaning  ? 

Further,  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
' '  for  the  territory  and  other  property  of  ih 
United  States"  clearly  implies  that  the  Unit€( 
States  and  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ar< 
two  different  things. 

The  same  implication  is  as  plainly  apparent  h 
the  thirteenth  amendment :  ' '  Neither  slaver} 
nor  involuntary  servitude  .  .  .  shall  exist  withii 
the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  theii 
jurisdiction."  It  would  imply  the  merest  tau- 
tology to  assume  that  ' '  any  place  subject  tc 
their  jurisdiction  "  are  words  identical  in  mean- 
ing with  the  "  United  States.*' 

What  places  are  there  not  included  within  the 
United  States  and  yet  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion ?  The  Constitution  refers  to  three  classes  oi 
such  places  :  the  federal  district  (Art  I. ,  Sec.  8, 
Par.  17)  ;  "places  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  ar- 
senals, dock  yards,  and  other  needful  buildings  " 
(Art.  I.,  Sec.  8,  Par.  17);  and  territory  which 
belongs  to  the  United  States  (Art.  IV.,  Sec.  3, 
Par.  2).  To  these  three  classes  of  places,  then, 
the  thirteenth  amendment  must  refer — a  refer- 
ence historically  all  the  more  clear  from  the  long 
political  struggle  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the 
Territories  and  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  By  parity  of  reasoning  the  **  United 
States"  within  which  slavery  was  prohibited 
must  have  referred  to  the  States  only,  not  to 
the  Territories — the  very  States  within  which 
before  the  Civil  War  the  Republican  party  had 
so  often  admitted  that  under  the  Constitution 
Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  with  regard 
to  slavery,  while  claiming  the  undoubted  exist- 
ence of  such  power  as  to  Territories. 

THE    THIRTEENTH    AMENDMENT    AND    THE    SUPREME 

COURT. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Cross  vs.  Harrison,  at  the  December  term  of 
1853  (16  Howard  164),  took  the  opposite  ground. 
The  court  said  :  ' '  The  ratiGcation  of  the  treaty 
made  California  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  soon  as  it  became  so  the  Territory  became 
subject  to  the  acts  which  were  in  force,  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce  with  the  United  States.**  This 
was  in  brief  the  view  of  Mr.  Calhouiii  above 
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noted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  debate 
iu  the  Senate  in  1849  Mr.  Webster  dissented 
vigorously  from  this  view,  dedaring  that  a  Ter- 
ritory of  tho  United  States,  "  while  a  Territory, 
does  not  i>ecome  a  part,  and  is  not  part,  of  the 
United  States"  (Cong.  Globe,  30th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  App.,  p.  273). 

The  court  sustained  Mr.  Calhoun's  view  and 
not  Mr.  Webster's. 

The  political  reason  which  was  back  of  Mr. 
Callioun's  view  is  not  far  to  seek.  Indeed,  he 
frankly  avowed  it  in  the  debate.  If  the  Consti- 
tution in  all  its  force  applies,  propria  vigors,  to 
the  Territories,  it  at  once  followed  that  its  shield 
would  serve  to  protect  slavery  in  ttie  I'erritones. 
Otherwise  Congress  would  undoubtedly  have 
power  to  legislate  for  slavery  restriction.  But 
the  court  which  upheld  Mr.  Calhoun's  view  as  to 
the  constitutional  relations  of  the  Territories  in 
the  case  of  Cross  vs.  Harrison,  at  the  December 
term  of  1853,  was  in  personnel  the  same  as  that 
which  sought  at  the  December  term  of  1856  to 
prevent  Congressional  legislation  adverse  to  si  a- 
very  in  the  Territoriea  in  the  case  of  Scott  vs. 
Saudford.  Their  preconceived  opinions  on  the 
absorTSfng  political  issues  of  the  day  could  hardly 
help  affecting  their  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
Constitution.  However,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
court  reached  their  conclusion  in  Cross  us.  Har- 
rison, and  however  clear  maybe  the  strong  polit- 
ical motive  which  apparently  dictated  alike  the 
course  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate  and  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  two  cases  cited,  it 
must  be  remembered  also  that  the  plain  implica- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  amendment  has  overruled 
the  court  in  both  cases  and  has  clearly  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  "Webster. 
Under  the  thirteenth  amendment  the  Territories 
are  not  "  a  part  of  the  United  States,"  but  are 
places  "subject  to  their  jurisdiction. " 

This  implication  of  the  thirteenth  amendment 
is  also  a  complete  reversal  of  Justice  Marshall's 
well-known  opinion  in  Longhhorough  vs.  Blake. 
Hence  if  this  view  of  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment is  correct,  these  cases  are  no  longer  in 
point. 

THE   BILL    OF    RIGHTS   ON   A    DlfFEBENT   BABIB. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  discriminate  as  to 
duties  between  States  and  Territoriea  rests  on 
the  qualification  "  throughout  the  United  States  " 
— i.e.,  "throughout  the  States."  In  the  same 
way  it  is  claimed  that  birth  in  a  Territory  does 
not  of  itself  confer  citizenship  in  the  United 
Stat«8 — "all  persons  born  nr  naturalized  in  the 
United  Stato"'  fAmdt,  XIV.,  Sec.  I)  meaning 
"  bom  or  naturaliaed  in  the  States. "     In  each 


of  these  cases  it  is  held  that  the  qualification  is 
express. 

When  we  turn  to  the  immunities  for  the  pro- 
tection of  personal  rights,  contained  tiiainlv  in 
the  amendments,  however,  we  find  n  diffcTOnt 
principle,  which  should  on  no  account  be  con- 
fused with  the  questions  relating  to  commerce 
and  citizenship.  Yet  tiiey  too  frequently  have 
been  muddled  together.  In  fact,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  may  quite  consistently  decide 
the  questions  of  commerce  and  citizenship  in  favor 
of  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  question  of 
personal  rights  against  that  power.  If  these 
personal  rights  are  confined  to  the  States,  it  must 
be  held  that  such  qualification  is  implied,  as  it  is 
plainly  not  an  express  one.  The  qualifications 
with  respect  to  commerce  and  citizenship  are  ex- 
pressly made. 

The  first  eight  amendments  contain  prohibi- 
tions on  certain  powers  of  government.  The 
first  is  in  terms  an  inhibition  on  the  federal 
legislature  ;  the  remaining  seven  are  silent  as  to 
whether  they  relate  to  the  federal  Government 
or  to  the  States,  or  to  both.  On  their  face  they 
seem  to  be  unqualified  prohibitions  which  would 
lie  against  either  or  any  form  of  government. 
The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  decided  that 
they  all  apply  to  the  federal  Government  only, 
and  that  they  do  not  relate  at  all  to  the  States 
(Eilenbecker  vs.  Iowa,  134  U.  S.  31).  This 
conclusion  has  been  reached  by  an  examination 
of  the  historical  circumstances  attending  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments.  These  were  auch 
as  to  convince  the  court  that  it  was  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  the  States  iu  enacting  this  so- 
called  Bill  of  Rights  to  restrict  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment only. 

An  additional  question  has  keen  raised  with 
respect  to  these  amendments  :  Are  they  quali- 
fied not  merely  with  respect  to  the  part  of  our 
dual  system  to  Ivhich  they  relate,  but  also  in 
regard  to  their  territorial  application  ?  Do  they 
hind  the  federal  Government  outside  of  the 
States  7 

Mr.  Webster  held  trial  by  jury  and  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  inapplicable  to  Territories  unless 
under  special  act  of  Congress.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  several  decisions  (Thompson  vs.  Utah, 
170  U.  S.  343;  American  Publishing  Co.  vs. 
Fisher,  166  U.  S.  464  ;  Springville  vs.  Thomas, 
lfi6  U.  S.  707  ;  Webster  vs.  Reid,  11  Howard 
437;  RevnolUs  w.  U.  S.,  93  U.  S.  145;  Mor- 
mon Church  vs.  U.  S.,  136  U.  S.  1  ;  Callan  vs. 
Wilson,  127  U.  S.  540)  has  held  that  these  lirai- 
tations  do  apply  to  the  Territories.  The  reason- 
ing by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  is  Jo 
some  respects  open  to  grave  question.  In  on* 
case  (Springville  vs.  Thomas,  166  U.  S.  708)  the 
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the  stAie.  there  was  no  D€«d  to  mainta:n  corope- 
;Le   sole   pTirpose   of    keeping   down 


t:T:on 


freight  rates. 

But  EOT  that  GencjiriV  is  r.iecoming  a  grf^t 
man Ti fact u ring  state  pr>iuc:n^  goods  on  smaJ 
margins,  it  is  ar/sol  .;:e>  necessary  that  freight 
on  coal  and  on  raw  iLaterials  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  industrial  districts  seven- 
tent'ris  of  the  tra£c  :s  cc»a*..  and  in  onier  to  lower 
the  rates  to  the  5gure  demanie»i  by  the  small 
profits,  al-  other  rates  zi^ibl  \j^  correspondingly 
increase-]-  The  'ow€-5t  charge  that  the  railroad 
can  afford  is  l.C  cents  p^r  ton  per  mile,  while 
the  canal  can  carry  with  profit  for  one- fifth  this 
amount. 

Ail  acknow:eige  that  the  rai'r'jads  are  unable 
to  handle  the  freight  o5ered  :  hence  the  cheapest 
relief  couM  come  frorr.  the  construction  of  canals 
to  carry  the  less  rrontah'e  forms  of  freight  and 
those  clashes  in  xhose  transportation  lime  does 
not  constitute  an  impC'rta::t  element. 

To  im throve  the  railroad  service  more  tracks, 
cars,  locomotives,  and  sidings  would  be  needed, 
bridges  and  stations  enlarged,  and  new  lines  es- 
tablished. This  would  cost  niany  times  as  much 
as  the  canal,  and  l>rsides  there  would  be  the 
greater  expense  of  maintenance.  The  boats  are 
owned  by  private  parties,  and  each  carries  as 
much  as  si.xty  cars,  which  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided bv  the  state. 

Then,  again,  fertilizers  can  be  cheaply  brought 
to  the  less  pro^luctive  lands  through  which  the 
proposed  canal  will  run.  thus  aiding  in  bringing 
abou*^  the  intensive  cultivation  demanded  in  a 
country  which  at  this  time  must  purchase  from 
abroad  two-thirds  of  its  food  supplies.  Building 
stone  can  find  cheap  transportation  from  the 
Teutol>urgerwald  quarries,  as  can  also  brick  from 
along  its  course. 

An  improvement  so  far-reaching  as  this  ought 
to  be  entered  upon  without  delay,  one  would 
think.  But  the  economical  citizen.  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  route  proposed  and  believing 
himself  to  l>e  bevond  the  zone  benefited  bv  the 
canal,  thinks  only  of  the  increased  taxation 
which  he  imagines  necessary  for  the  raising  of 
the  $100,000^000  required.  He  marshals  a 
varietv  of  facts  to  show  that  first  of  all  canals 
invariablv  cost  more  to  construct  than  was  es- 
timated,  and  cites  the  Dortmund- Ems  Canal, 
whicii  exceeiied  the  estimated  cost  by  $4,000,000. 
He  then  points  to  the  Kiel  Canal  as  being  a  per- 
petual burden,  since  its  revenues  are  insufficient 
for  maintenance.  And,  finally,  technical  dif- 
ficulties in  great  number  are  mentioned. 

All  of  these  objections  have  been  foreseen 
by  the  friends  of  the  canal  and  shown  to  be 
in  a  great  mc^asure  without  foundation.     They 


have  demonstrate-^  that  with  the  springing  up 
manufactories  and  villages  along  the  canal  the 
neighbc»nng  farmer  would  receive  a  better  price 
for  his  products  by  having  cc»nsumers  near  at 
hand.  But  in  emphasizing  this  argument  care 
has  tc  be  taken  to  prevent  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  op»eratives  in  other  sections  would  suffer 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  the 
large  markets  will  not  l»e  lessened  by  the  canal 
cheapening  their  cost  of  transportation. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  canal  leave  the  Rhine 
near  Duisburg,  crc»ss  over  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ems  at  Oberhausen,  and  jc»in  the  Dortmund 
C*anal  at  Heme,  folk'wing  it  to  the  Ems  River. 
The  rival  plans  call  for  the  crossing  of  the  Hunte 
and  Weser  Rivers  on  aqueducts  or  the  utilization 
of  a  portion  of  the  Weser  as  a  canal. 

Water  is  to  W  taken  from  the  rivers  crossed, 
but  as  only  thirteen  locks  will  be  needed  the 
amount  of  water  required  will  not  be  great. 
The  total  length  of  the  canal  to  Heinrichsberg, 
on  the  Elbe,  is  295  miles,  and  branch  canals  ag- 
gregating 200  miles  are  contemplated. 

The  estimateii  cost  for  the  mam  canal  is  $76,- 
OSO.OOO,  and  the  annual  cost  for  maintenance  is 
reckoned  at  3  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. In  order  to  cover  this  yearly  charge  the 
canal  must  carry  1,116.000,000  mile-tons  at  one- 
eighth  cent  f»er  mile- ten.  For  the  construction 
of  the  canal  Prussia  asks  of  the  provinces  through 
which  it  passes  U>  the  cost  of  maintenance,  (2) 
one-third  of  the  3-per-cent.  interest  on  the  con- 
struction bonds,  and  i3)  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
on  same  bonds  for  a  sinking  fund.  It  is  thought 
that  the  construction  will  occupy  about  nine  years 
and  that  it  will  be  ten  vears  before  it  will  be- 
come  profitable. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  canal  can  be  dug 
and  that  the  technical  difficulties  can  be  over- 
come. The  contention  is,  therefore,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  commencing  a  work  of  such  mag- 
nitude with  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  ability  to 
meet  the  annual  charges.  Modern  strategists 
from  Molike  to  the  present  Emperor  have  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  the  canal  for  moving  sup- 
plies and  heavy  ordnance  in  time  of  war.  And 
connecting  the  great  Ruhr  coal  fields  with  the 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  central  Prussia,  it  would 
make  a  coal  blockade  impossible,  as  these  centers 
of  activity  would  be  independent  of  the  coast- 
wise traffic  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Then, 
again,  Germany  is  rapidly  increasing  her  ship- 
ping, and  the  cost  of  freights  by  all-water  routes 
is  so  much  cheaper  than  all  land  or  part  land  and 
part  water  that  every  effort  should  be  put  forth 
for  facilitating  transportation. 
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The  opponents  seek  to  prove  that  the  csnal 
would  seriously  damage  agriculture  by  lessening 
the  cost  of  food  supplies  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  West  Prussia,  and  that  consequently 
the  farmer  would  receive  less  for  his  surplus 
crops.  It  is  true  new  competition  might  he  thus 
introduced,  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  any 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  living  tor  the  manu- 
facturing population  would  lessen  the  prices  of 
the  maniifactiii'ed  articles,  so  that  what  the  farm- 
er might  lose  on  the  price  of  bis  crops  would  be 
compensated  for  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
such  manufactured  products  as  be  would  buy. 
Likewise  it  should  be  considered  that  any  aid 
that  is  rendered  the  industrial  classes  would 
strengthen  Germany  in  her  effort  to  compete 
with  the  other  industrial  countries.  This  is  fully 
recognized  by  the  Emperor,  and  he  is  Ktriving  lii 
stimulate  the  export  trade  of  bis  empire  by  the 
building  of  a  navy  and  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  internal  communication. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  the  antagonism  to  this 
measure  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  canal 
would  enable  the  American  grain-grower  to  com- 
pete on  more  favorable  terras  with  the  agricultur- 
ist of  East  Prussia.  Such  a  canal  would  cheapen 
in  a  far  greater  proportion  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  France  and  the  ports  of  Antwerp  and 
Rotterdam  to  which  is  consigned  such  quantities 
of  South  American  wheat.      It  is.  even  a  greater 


folly  to  so  contort  all  German  legislation  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  as  though  that  country  is  com- 
mercially inimical  to  ours.  They  are  mutual 
complements,  and  if  our  artiticial  barriers  were 
put  down  the  enlarged  commercial  interdepend- 
ence would  bring  about  an  alliance  much  strong- 
er than  could  be  shaped  by  diplomatic  conventions. 

Chambers  of  commerce  have  presented  memo- 
rials both  Cor  and  against  the  canal — to  be  specific, 
in  the  ratio  of  43  to  15.  But  in  many  cases  the 
opposition  was  based  on  purely  local  considera- 
tions. They  either  feared  a  deflection  of  trade 
from  some  particular  route  or  the  petitioners 
were  so  far  away  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
profit  directly  by  the  canal.  The  strongest  or- 
ganized opposition  is  due  to  agrarianism,  but  as 
only  one-third  of  Germany's  population  is  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  less  than  one-half  of 
this  number  have  any  surplus  to  sell,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  neither  the  greatest  good  nor  the  great- 
eat  number  can  be  associated  with  the  opposition. 

As  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the 
reason  this  question  assumes  such  importance  in 
the  imperial  politics  is  that  should  Prussia — so 
closely  under  the  influence  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment— fail  to  indorse  this  project,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  expect  favorable  action  on  the  other 
features  which  look  toward  the  aggrandizement 
luid  the  enriching  of  the  empire  ;  hutgebaut  win/ 
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NINE  months  ago,  or,  to  be  quite  emct,  on  July 
17,  1899,  Japan  attained  its  majority,  as  it 
was  poetically  expressed.  The  extraterritorial 
privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  foivign  ri'sidcnts 
were  abolished  by  the  assumption  of  JTulicial  au- 
tonomy, granted  by  the  revised  treaties  which 
entered  into  effect  on  that  date.  Except  the  few 
hundreds  of  foreigners  in  Japan,  the  world  be- 
yond those  isles  did  not  evince  any  great  interest 
in  the  event.  But  those  few  hundreds,  whom 
business  interest  forbade  leaving,  trembled  with 
apprehension  at  the  prospect  before  them. 

It  is  true  that  for  Iwenty-tbree  years  the  Jap 
anese  had  been  clamoring  in  vain  for  a  revision 
of  the  old  treaties,  and  that  they  were  perfectly 
justified  in  pressing  this  claim.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  avowed  object  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese was  persistently  to  bring  foreign  residents 
and  visitors  under  Japanese  jurisdiction,  a  de- 


mand which  was  absurd.  This  was  the  purpose 
of  the  first  representative  embassy  under  the 
Kug£  Iwakura  Tomomi,  which  reached  Wash- 
ington iu  IS73.  Every  iui.elligent  man  acquainted 
witli  the  country  opposed  -Ispan's  claims  to  be 
intrusted  with  power  over  the  life  and  property 
of  a  foreigner. 

This  opposition  was  based  upon  unanswerable 
reasons.  The  Japanese  possessed  no  written 
codes,  and  in  criminal  cases  torture  was  resorted 
to  for  many  years  to  extract  a  confession.  Be- 
sides this,  the  j'oi,  or  anti-foreign  spirit,  was 
daily  growing  more  and  moi'e  rampantamong  all 
classes,  and  there  was  ample  evidence  from  cases 
brought  against  Japanese  and  adjudicated  in 
their  courts  that  foreigners  could  not  obtain  jus- 
tice against  a  native.  These  facte  prevented  the 
heads  of  legations  at  Tokyo  from  recommending 
a   favorable  consideration   of  Japan's  reiterated 
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requests,  until  on  July  17,  1894,  it  was  suddenly- 
announced  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  signed  the 
revised  treaty,  granting  all  of  Japan's  demands 
on  condition  that  it  should  go  into  effect  after 
five  years,  and  provided  that  at  that  time  the 
written  codes  should  have  been  in  operation  for 
one  year.  After  this  decisive  act  of  Great 
Britain  the  other  treaty  powers  could  no  longer 
resist,  and  Japan's  most  ardent  desire  was  ful- 
filled. 

It  was  more  than  a  mistake — it  was  a  crime 
against  Japan's  real  progress.  Marquis  Ito, 
then  prime  minister,  had  opposed  the  treaty,  as 
is  fully  proved  by  the  British  Blue  Book  of  1894, 
in  which  the  negotiations  are  published  at  length. 
That  the  Japanese  were  clamoring  for  an  au- 
thority which  they  would  surely  abuse  was  no 
more  excuse  for  granting  it  than  for  an  over- 
indulgent  parent  to  give  his  child  unripe  fruit 
because  it  cries  for  it.  Admitting  that  Japan 
had  adopted  written  codes  and  that  they  had 
been  in  operation  for  a  year,  it  would  have  been 
a  duty  to  examine  these  laws.  The  discovery 
must  have  followed  that  they  might  suit  a  Chris- 
tian nation  from  whom  they  had  been  copied, 
but  that  it  was  ridiculous 'to  expect  an  essentially 
Oriental  people  to  obey  them.  Because  our  ladies 
look  well  dressed  in  the  costumes  they  wear,  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  Japanese  sisters  appear 
to  advantage  in  similar  dresses.  Indeed,  the 
Japanese  women  have  wisely  discarded  our 
fashions  and  returned  to  their  kimono  and  ohi. 
Even  so  the  codes  now  in  existence  in  Japan 
have  been  quietly  disregarded  by  the  authorities 
when  they  clashed  with  old-established  usages. 
(An  instance  of  recent  occurrence  is  cited  be- 
low.) But  they  will  be  amended  until  not  a 
shred  of  the  original  is  left. 

While  the  masses  of  the  Japanese  were  jubi- 
lant as  the  time  drew  nigh  when  no  consular 
court  should  continue  to  afford  much -needed 
protection,  it  was  not  the  foreigners  only  who 
looked  with  apprehension  upon  the  approaching 
date.  The  government  of  Japan  dreaded  the 
excesses  of  its  uncontrollable  subjects,  who  fan- 
cied that  from  that  day  the  hated  to-jin — foreign 
devils — must  pay  due  homage  to  the  divinely  de- 
scended son  of  Dai  Nippon.  As  a  prominent 
paper  published  in  Japan*  expresses  it: 

We  have  often  said,  and  now  repeat  it,  that  from  a 
Japanese  standpoint  the  foreign  treaties — since  then 
unfortunately  revised — were  *' the  safest  and  best  which 
the  wisdom  of  Japanese  statesmen  could  have  devised 
or  into  which  they  could  have  blundered."  We  are  still 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  we  are  not  alone  in  it.  Japan, 
to-day  has  the  shadow  of  judicial  automony  for  the 
substance  of  solid  and  substantial  progress  and  inter- 
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nal  consolidation.  The  building  is  completed,  bnt  the 
roof  leaks,  the  wind  gets  in,  the  accommodation  is  dear 
and  defective,  and  the  world  is  beginning  to  recognize 
that  there  are  other  and  better  places  to  live  in. 

The  tear  of  the  cabinet  that  the  lower  classes, 
the  servants  and  coolies,  might  interpret  the  new 
departure  to  mean  that  every  foreigner  hence- 
forth would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  Japanese  was 
by  no  means  unfounded.  Had  not  the  native 
courts  arduously  and  indiscriminately  defended 
every  native  guilty  of  an  unprovoked  assault 
upon  a  foreigner  ?  Had  not  acquittal  uniformly 
followed  the  most  flagrant  case  of  cheating  or 
embezzlement  committed  upon  an  alien  ?  These 
facts  could  not  be  denied.  But  while  this  line 
of  conduct  had  not  displeased  the  government  at 
a  time  when  it  could  not  be  held  responsible,  it 
was  now  deemed  necessary  to  invoke  the  highest 
power,  the  Emperor's  writ,  in  restraining  the  ar- 
dent patriots  from  such  embarrassing  behavior. 
An  imperial  rescript  was  issued  a  few  days  prior 
to  July  17,  1899,  strongly  advocating  a  more 
civil  and  just  line  of  conduct. 

This  rescript  was  unheeded.  The  majority  of 
those  natives  whom  business  or  social  relations 
bring  into  contact  with  foreigners  looked  upon 
it  as  a  mere  formality  to  allay  fears.  With  the 
strongly  biased  actions  of  the  judges  before  them, 
the  people  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 
Regrettable  though  it  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  even  in  the  most  enlightened  countries 
few  judges  are  wholly  indifferent  to  popular  ap- 
proval. In  Japan,  where  from  the  immaturity  of 
codes  and  bench  no  precedents  had  been  estab- 
lished to  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
and  incidentally  in  restraining  the  judges,  the 
inexperienced  and  ill -paid  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary are  wholly  biased  by  national  and  popular 
sympatiiies.  To  show  how  deeply  seated  this  is 
and  the  danger  it  constitutes  to  our  American 
citizens  in  Japan,  the  following  instance  of  re- 
cent occurrence  deserves  attention. 

On  September  30,  1899,  the  Tamha  Haru,  a 
Japanese  steamer  owned  by  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaislia  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company)  lay  at 
anchor  in  Moji  harbor.  The  third  o£Scer,  Mr. 
H.  H.  B.  Kent,  an  Englishman  not  quite  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  bearing  an  excellent  reputation, 
was  in  his  room,  when  the  door  opened  and  a 
quartermaster  of  the  ship  entered,  evidently  in- 
tent u])on  mischief.  After  a  wordy  attack  Ume- 
zeko  Toyomatsu,  the  quartermaster,  struck  his 
superior,  who  replied  by  knocking  the  man  down. 
The  latter  rose,  and  pulling  the  legs  from  under 
Kent  bit  him  severely  in  the  thigh.  The  noue 
brought  several  officers  of  the  steamer  on  the 
scene,  who  witnessed  the  greater  part  of  tha  tray. 
The   quartermaster  was  arrested   by  ConataUo 
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Yoda,  of  the  water  police.  He  retaliated  by 
causing  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Kent. 

Kent  was  refused  bail  for  two  days  on  a  simple 
charge  of  battery,  while  Umezeko  was  at  once 
released  on  his  own  recognizance.  The  trial  was 
postponed  for  an  absurd  length  of  time,  detain- 
ing both  the  defendant  and  witnesses,  and  It  was 
only  on  December  7,  or  sixty-eight  duy.'<  after 
tlie  occurrence,  that  judgment  was  pronounced. 
When  the  trial  did  take  place  cross-examination 
and  the  calling  of  witnesses  for  the  defense  were 
prohibited,  and  when  at  last  Messre.  Hill  and 
De  la  Hayde,  both  esteemed  officers  of  the 
steamer,  were  examined  by  the  court,  their  tes- 
timony, wholly  exculpating  the  defendant,  was 
Simply  pronounced  "not  credible"  because  it 
contradicted  the  unsupported  statement  of  the 
quartermaster.  Mr.  Kent  was  sentenced  to  six 
i/wnths  of  rigorous  imprisonmenl. 

Even  the  Japan  J/aiV,  the  organ  of  the  Japa- 
nese, stands  aghast  at  this  miscarriage  of  justice, 
while  the  Japanese  mob  is  jubilant.  It  is  there- 
fore not  incredible  that  a  Tokyo  merchant  named 
Otaki  Motu  brought  suit  against  the  higbly  re- 
sponsible and  old-established  firm  of  Worch  & 
Co.,  of  Yokohama,  asking  for  the  restitution  of 
10,000  cases  of  alcohol  deposited  with  the  firm 
as  security  for  a  loan  of  132,700  yen.  The  firm 
does  not  know  the  man,  never  loaned  him  any 
money,  and  never  handled  the  alcohol.  But  the 
Japanese  trusts  to  the  bias  of  the  judge  and  he 
hopes  to  obtain  judgment  in  his  favor. 

When  the  new  treaty  went  into  effect  the  Jap- 
anese expected  that  foreign  capital  would  pour  in 
for  investment.  This  expectation  baa  not  been 
realized.  There  is  no  security  whatever  for 
capital  in  Japan,  and  those  who  made  careful 
inquiries  withdrew  at  once.  It  was  not  at  all 
necessary  to  trust  to  the  universal  sentiment 
among  foreigners.  The  anti -foreign  spirit  pre- 
dominating among  the  Japanese  is  so  strong  that 
Marquis  Ito,  than  whom  no  man  can  be  more 
patriotic,  has  repeatedly  felt  it  hia  duty  to  openly 
comment  upon  and  rebuke  it.  The  last  time  he 
did  so  was  at  a  banijuet  on  December  16,  1899. 
The  following  fragments  of  his  speech  on  that 
occasion  are  literal  quotations  : 

But  it  Is  a  matt*r  far  deep  regret  te  observe  that  the 
conduct  nl  some  clii.tM»  of  the  people  ia  not  altogetber 
free  from  blame.  ^V'hettae^  as  a  coniiequence  of  our  late 
success  in  arms  or  from  Mime  other  causes,  It  looka  as 
though  a  section  of  the  natlan  bad  becoQie  aaiiiiAted 
by  an  anti-foreign  spirit  and  inspired  by  anti-foreign 
sentinients.  Such  sentiments  are  altogetlier  irratiouol 
and  out  of  place  In  our  present  stateof  pro^resa.  Tliey 
are  simply  the  prrHlucts  of  ignorance  and  wtupidlty, 
an<l  it  is  a  duty  of  all  leaders  of  thought  like  your- 
selves to  eradicate  l.he  evil  and  mistaken  senttmentH  of 
this  description  from  the  people's  minds. 
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The  occasion  of  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  reviaed 
treaties  was  made  memorable,  as  you  all  know,  by  the 
issue  of  an  imperial  rescript,  but  judging  from  what  I 
observed  in  the  course  of  my  recent  tours  in  the  coun- 
try, I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  people  in  general  appear 
to  attach  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  docu- 
ment In  question.  .  .  . 

It  should  lie  borne  in  mind  that  imperial  rescripts 
are  only  issued  on  occasions  of  particular  importance 
and  in  connection  with  matters  of  especial  gravity. 
For  Instance,  when  a  fundamental  departure  in  the  na- 
tional  policy  is  to  be  proclainiedit  cannot  be  proclaimed 
by  means  of  a  law,  but  only  by  means  of  a  rescript  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  Emperor,  whom  we  all  obey  as  our 
common  lord.  Such  were  exactly  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  particular  imperial  rescript  we  are 
speaking  of  was  promulgated,  and  in  importance  and 
weight  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  between  it 
and  the  celebrated  imperial  message  on  education.  .  .  . 

What  should  vre,  then,  say  of  chose  who  in  a  cow- 
ardly manner  insult  these  strangers  [the  foreign  resi- 
dents and  tourists]  by  jostling  them  or  throwing  stones 
at  them  f  These  things  may  appear  to  be  trifling  mat^ 
ters,  but  really  they  are  very  serious  affairs,  fraught  aa 
they  are  with  far-reaching  consequences. 

This  anti-foreign  feeling  is  shared  equally  by 
all  classes,  the  government  and  a  very  few 
notable  persona  excepted.  Among  these  latter 
the  Jiji  Sliimpo  and  ita  patriotic  editor,  B.  Fu- 
kusawa,  deserve  mention.  They  have  dared 
brave  a  storm  of  vituperation  for  insisting  that 
Japan  should  deserve  her  rank  in  the  comity  of 
nations  by  permitting  foreigners  to  own  real 
estate.  As  the  law  is  now,  a  lease  of  twenty- 
five  years  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  granted. 
Japan  is  anxious  that  American  capital  should 
make  investments  ;  but  capital  is  timid  and  de- 
mands the  best  of  security. 

Another  improvement  essentia!  to  the  execu. 
tion  of  tlie  new  treaties  is  an  adequate  salary  for 
the  bench.  What  can  be  the  personnel  of  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  government  when 
an  industrious  j'inrikixha  coolie,  who  is  entitled 
to  20  sen  per  hour,  can  earn  more  than  a  learned 
judge  ?  The  many  vacancies  now  existing  evi- 
dently point  out  the  fact  that  bright  lawyers  do 
not  court  the  honor  of  a  judgeship. 

Those  whose  financial  interests  demand  the 
adulation  of  Japan  may  offer  as  an  excuse  that 
Chinese  coolies  tiave  been  assaulted  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Without  attempting  to 
palliate  the  offense,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
such  acta  were  committed  by  an  irresponsible 
mob  or  its  members,  and  also  that  the  sufferers 
were  of  the  very  lowest  class  of  Chinese  In 
Japan  those  who  are  assaulted  are  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen of  the  very  best  class  of  Americans  or 
Europeans :  ijuiet,  industrious,  reputable  mer- 
chants or  miflsionariea  ;  and  the  men  committing 
the  offense  were  often,  if  not  moat  frequently,  of 
the  class  of  m«rciiEMits  or  skieokH.      There  is  at. . 
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present  absolutely  no  safety  for  a  foreigner  in 
Japan,  and  ladies  especially  are  liable  to  be  in- 
sulted anywhere  and  in  broad  daylight.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  obtain  redress. 

This  condition  of  affairs  must  necessarily  come 
to  light  and  finally  will  result  in  serious  trouble 
with  Japan.  If  the  authorities  of  the  treaty 
powers  had  made  an  earnest  investigation  as  to 
the  claims  of  Japan  to  be  admitted  on  terms  of 
equality  into  the  comity  of  nations,  the  request 
would  have  been  denied.  Japan  copied  insti- 
tutions, or  rather  gave  fine-sounding  civilized 
names  to  innovations  the  scope  of  which  not  I 
per  cent,  of  its  people  understood.  Here  is  an 
illustration  of  this  fact  in  the  account  of  an  af- 
fair of  recent  occurrence,  in  which  an  American 
citizen  was  involved. 

One  of  the  most  ineradicable,  because  distinct- 
ly Oriental,  customs,  strong  enough  to  defy  any 
law,  is  the  right  of  parents  to  sell  their  daughters 
for  immoral  purposes.  The  custom  is  based 
upon  the  only  religious  (the  word  is  absurd,  but 
there  is  no  other  adequate  expression)  sentiment 
possessed  by  Japanese  and  Chinese  alike — viz., 
ancestral  worship.  There  are  many  literary  pro- 
ductions in  Japan  in  which  a  wt)man  who  has 
sold  herself  to  a  life  of  shame  in  order  to  relieve 
her  parents  is  the  heroine.  It  happened  that 
one  of  these  unfortunates  held  in  bondage  at 
Nagoya,  disgusted  with  her  life,  applied  to  the 
courts  for  release.  The  Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy,  an 
American  missionary  located  at  that  place,  inter- 


ested himself  in  the  case,  and  the  girl  won  thd 
suit,  judgment  being  based  upon  Article  XC.  of 
the  civil  code  :  *•  A  juristic  act  whose  intended 
effect  is  contrary  to  the  public  welfare  or  good 
morals  is  void." 

After  judgment  was  pronounced  the  buyer  of 
the  girl,  backed  by  other  members  of  his  class, 
defied  the  court  by  refusing  to  give  up  the  girl, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  be  is  sustained 
by  the  chief  of  police  and  the  governor  of  Na- 
goya. The  former  official  graciously  admits  that 
the  law  may  be  just,  but  maintains  that  he  is 
powerless  to  enforce  it  because  the  local  regula- 
tions constitute  the  keeper  of  an  immoral  resort 
the  arbiter  as  to  when  its  inmates  shall  be  re- 
leased. The  governor  agrees  in  this  opinion, 
and  the  law  is  set  aside.  .  Of  what  import,  then, 
is  Article  XXII I.  of  the  Constitution  of  Japan, 
which  says  :  *  *  No  Japanese  subject  shall  be 
arrested,  detained,  tried,  or  punished  unless  ac- 
cording to  law  "  ? 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  foreigners  do 

not  leave  Japan  if  conditions  exist  as  described 

above.     The  editor  of  the  Eastern  World,  quoted 

before,  answers  : 

Because  the  large  majority  would  have  more  to  take 
away  with  them  than  a  trunk  and  a  gripsack.  They 
have  been  here  for  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  years, 
have  invested  money  in  the  business  they  have  built  np, 
and  are  only  kept  here  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances ; 
but  there  are  few  of  them  who  would  not  leave  If  they 
could  wind  up  their  affairs  without  loss  or  with  no  more 
loss  than  they  can  well  bear. 


THE   WARLIKE   POLICY   OF  THE   EMPRESS 

DOWAGER   OF   CHINA. 


BY  WILLIAM  N.   BREWSTER. 


CHINA  is  again  putting  on  her  war-paint  and 
preparing  to  bid  defiance  to  the  would-be 
despoilers  of  her  vast  domains.  For  the  past 
year  the  Empress  Dowager  has  been  working 
with  frantic  energy  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of 
the  empire.  The  chronic  lack  of  funds  has  been 
in  part  remedied  by  the  tour  of  the  lord  high 
extortioner  Kang  Yi  to  the  maritime  provinces, 
where  he  managed  to  squeeze  several  million 
dollars  from  the  reluctant  officials.  With  this 
and  other  funds  an  army  of  nearly  200,000 
troops  has  been  equipped  with  modern  arms  to 
defend  the  capital.  Several  new  cniisers  have 
been  built  or  ordered  in  Europe.  The  provin- 
cial viceroys  have  been  stirred  to  diligence  in 


equipping  and  drilling  their  armies  for  local  de- 
fense. There  has  also  been  an  abortive  attempt 
at  organizing  a  militia  all  over  the  empire.  TWa 
last  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  militia^  thftt 
at  heart  hates  the  government  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  defend,  will  be  found  wanting  when 
most  needed  and  worse  than  useless  if  present. 

Nevertheless  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
military  activity,  with,  not  a  little  to  show  for  it, 
during  the  year  1899,  and  such  a  large  number 
of  men  armed  with  Mausers  and  Maxim  gmw 
will  undoubtedly  make  the  proposed  partition  of 
China  more  than  a  mere  diplomatic  fight  among 
the  powers. 

And  now  comes  to  light  a  secret  edict  ffom 
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the  Empress  Dowager,  issued  on  November  21, 
1899,  but  kept  so  quiet  timt  it  has  only  recently 
reached  the  English -speaking  public,  which  in- 
dicates that  slie  considers  the  preparations  suffi- 
cient to  bid  defiance  to  all  comers.  This  edict 
is  addressed  to  all  the  high  provincial  officers  of 
the  empire,  and  orders  them  to  resist  with  force 
all  foi'eign  encroachments  upon  their  territory. 
The  viceroys  are  exhorted  to  cease  their  perpet- 
ual settling  of  difficulties  with  foreign  powers  by 
the  suicidal  policy  of  peace  at  any  price.  They 
ai-e  to  defend  their  country  at  any  cost,  even 
though  they  must  resort  to  arms.  They  are  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  them  is  to  yield  to  the  bullying  of  for- 
eign powers.  They  will  be  punished  severe- 
ly and  speedily.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
I'sung-li  Yamen  (which  is  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office)  by  the  Empress  Dowager's  orders  issued 
an  edict  to  all  the  high  provincial  officers  com- 
manding them  to  be  prepared  to  resist  with  force 
of  arms  all  foreign  encroachments.  They  are 
even  authorized  to  do  this  on  their  own  initia- 
tive witiiout  waiting  for  authority  from  Pekin, 
as  such  a  delay  might  prove  fatal  to  the  safety 
of  the  empire.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
important  provincial  capitals  are  connected  by 
telegraph  with  Pekin,  this  latter  orler  is  roost 
surprising. 

But  it  requires  not  a  prophet's  eye  to  see  in 
all  this  seeds  of  trouble  to  China  in  the  near 
future  provided  the  edicts  are  taken  ssriously  by 
the  provincial  authorities.  China  haj  no  fleet 
and  almost  no  merchant  marine.  The  long  coast 
line  is  practically  undefended.  Troops  cannot 
be  transported  from  the  north  in  Chinese  steam- 
ers, because  there  are  none  ;  and  steamers,  if  she 
had  them,  would  require  iron-clad  convoys.  The 
absence  of  railroads  leaves  only  the  ocean  for 
travel,  and  that  would  be  policed  by  the  hostile 
fleet.  These  provincial  armies  are,  w.th  one  or 
two  exceptions  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley,  mere  pa- 
per shams.  The  pay  is  drawn  for  a  thousand 
wlien  not  half  that  number  are  under  arms,  and 
these  are  underpaid,  ill-equipped,  poorly  drilled, 
and  at  heart  disloyal.  France  has  just  settled 
with  China  for  the  murder  of  two  lieutenants  in 
the  extreme  south  by  further  mining  and  rail- 
road concessions.  She  seems  to  be  waiting  and 
watching  for  the  opportune  moment  and  excnse 
for  taking  possession  of  a  large  strip  of  Chinese 
territory  adjoining  Tooqiiin.  Such  a  sweeping 
oixler  to  the  viceroy  of  the  two  Knang  provinces 
of  which  Canton  is  the  capital  may  give  France 
the  coveted  opportunity  lo  strike.  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  the  friends  of  China  to  uot«  that  at  this 
juncture  the  veteran  diplomat  as  well  as  soldier, 
Li  Hung  Chang,  has  just  been  appointed  viceroy 


at  Canton.  Li  knows  the  weakness  of  ordinary 
native  troops  and  will  not  do  anything  rash, 
though  he  is  authorized  to  do  so.  He  will  pre- 
serve peace  with  honor  if  he  can,  hut  he  will 
have  peace  until  he  has  a  reasonable  fighting 
chance,  unless  war  is  forced  upou  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russian  railroad  is  near- 
ing  completion.  It  is  claimed  that  through 
trains  will  be  running  in  the  summer  of  1900 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin.  When  that  is 
accomplished,  what  will  avail  the  200.000  impe- 
rial troops  in  protecting  the  Chinese  capital  if 
the  peace-loving  Czar  Snds  it  convenient  to 
make  good  his  claim  and  foreclose  his  mortgage 
on  Manchuria  1  Cossacks  can  be  poured  into 
that  province  to  any  extent  within  a  fortnight. 
The  belligerent  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment will  only  furnish  the  desired  excuse. 
Russian  capital  is  invested  in  the  railroad  and 
mines;  Russians  are  numerous  along  the  line; 
their  lives  and  property  are  in  danger.  The 
Chinese  officials  are  too  weak  or  too  bigoted,  or 
both,  to  protect  them.  Russia  must  care  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  subjects  of  the  Czar. 
With  such  reasoning  who  can  argue  ?  The 
more  belligerent  the  Chinese  Government  shows 
itself,  the  speedier  the  coming  partition.  So 
events  seem  to  be  conspiring  against  poor  old 
China.  The  allies  are  at  work  and  waiting. 
Russia  and  France  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
much  to  gain  by  trouble  with  China.  If  this 
warlike  policy  of  the  Empress  Dowager  is  car- 
ried out,  it  seems  probable  that  the  crisis  is  not 
far  off. 

If  America  is  to  preserve  the  open  door  for 
her  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire  as 
now  constituted,  she  will  have  to  be  quick  about 
it.  "Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad."  And  "mad"  describes  the  pres- 
ent so-called  government  of  China  more  accu- 
rately than  any  other  word.  If  America  could 
unite  with  the  other  powers  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  open  door  and  help  gradually  to  re- 
form and  thus  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the 
empire  until  China  could  stand  alone  and  take 
her  rightful  place  among  the  family  of  nations, 
there  would  still  be  hope  for  that  policy.  But 
for  China  to  fight  Russia  and  France  at  this 
time  invites  disaster.  For  the  nations  who 
favor  the  open-door  policy  to  stand  aloof  prob- 
ably means  great  loss  to  the  commercial  nations 
and  endless  diplomatic  disputes,  if  not  more 
serious  international  troubles,  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

No  matter  what  promises  are  made  by  Russia 
and  France  now,  once  give  them  legal  control 
over  large  slices  of  Chinese  territory,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  open  door  will  be  shvt  in  out  fact. 


WASTEFUL  METHODS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE. 


BY  LOUIS  WINDMULLER. 


PROSPERITY  prevails  with  producers  and 
penetrates  through  almost  every  branch  of 
trade,  but  the  business  of  insuring  property 
against  fire  grows  from  bad  to  worse.  Last  year 
aggregate  losses,  including  expenses,  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Union,  were  greater  than  the 
premium  receipts.  Throughout  the  country  fires 
have  increased  and  compensation  for  insurance 
has  diminished. 

Vexatious  laws  enacted  by  various  States  os- 
tensibly to  protect  their  citizens  seriously  injure 
a  business  which  ought  to  be  fostered,  as  it  is 
allied  with  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  Un- 
necessary taxes  are  imposed  not  alone  by  legisla- 
tures, but  also  by  municipalities,  aggregating  in 
many  instances  4  per  cent,  on  gross  income  ; 
heavy  license  fees  and  fines  are  levied  ;  deposits 
are  required  which  small  companies  can  ill  afford 
to  make  ;  annual  statements  of  irrelevant  details 
call  for  useless  clerical  labor.  Commissioners 
who  lack  experience  are  sent  from  distant  capitals 
to  investigate  large  companies  whenever  it  may 
please  the  authorities  ;  on  the  occasion  of  every 
visitation  each  company  must  heavily  pay  for 
such  examination. 

Aside  from  New  Hampshire,  nineteen  West- 
ern and  Southern  States  require  insurance  com- 
panies to  issue  ''valued*'  policies;  in  other 
words,  they  compel  them  to  pay  not  what  it  costs 
to  replace  the  property,  but  the  value  fixed  upon 
it  by  the  owner.  A  man  recently  insured  in 
Ohio  his  store  for  $40,000  (which  cost  him 
$20,000)  and  then  destroyed  it  by  fire.  He 
would  have  succeeded  in  collecting  the  larger 
amount  if  he  had  not  forgotten  a  party  wall 
which  had  supported  his  building  and  in  which 
his  neighbor  was  equally  interested.  Because 
the  neighbor  declined  to  join  the  conspiracy 
failed.  Insurance  commissioners  in  other  West- 
ern States  have  abused  their  power  to  coerce 
payment  of  valued  policy  claims  by  their  citi- 
zens against  licensed  underwriters.  All  indem- 
nity we  should  in  case  of  fire  be  permitted  to  ask 
from  insurers  is  either  to  restore  destroyed  prop- 
erty or  pay  what  it  costs  to  replace  it.  By  forc- 
ing them  to  pay  more  we  encourage  incendiarism. 

The  State  of  Missouri  recently  revoked  the 
license  of  all  insurance  companies  because  their 
agents  had  established  rates  dependent  on  the 
inspection  of  property  they  were  asked  to  insure. 


In  this  country,  where  houses  grow  like  mush- 
rooms and  are  often  carelessly,  always  hastily, 
constructed,  so  that  when  ignited  their  swift  de- 
struction by  the  fiery  element  becomes  inevitable, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  underwriter  by  thorough 
examination  to  discover  defects  to  which  the  risk 
he  is  expected  to  assume  may  be  exposed,  and 
to  assess  a  prefnium  commensurate  with  dangers 
involved  by  defects.  Concealed  behind  hollow 
walls  and  ceilings,  hidden  in  faulty  apparatus  for 
lighting  and  heating,  only  a  careful  examination 
by  experts  can  lead  to  their  discovery.  If  in  this 
task  the  authorities  were  to  encourage  instead  of 
hindering  him,  architecture  would  be  improved 
and  fires  become  less  disastrous.  The  insurance 
commissioner  of  Missouri  objected  because  the 
companies  had  agreed  with  each  other  to  enforce 
these  rules  and  to  exact  penal  rates  where  defects 
existed.  Their  action  he  construed  to  be  an  un- 
lawful combination.  The  companies  could  only 
buy  their  readmission  by  a  recision  of  their  sen- 
sible agreement  and  the  payment  by  each  of  them 
of  a  fine  of  $1,000 — for  their  attempt  to  form  a 
"trust."  Fear  of  the  power  of  combinations 
generally  is  groundless  and  a  ridiculous  bugbear 
in  our  imagination.  The  experience  of  indus- 
trial coalitions  demonstrates  that  exorbitant  prices 
for  large  commodities  cannot  be  long  maintained. 
As  soon  as  the  production  becomes  unduly  profit- 
able it  will  enlist  new  capital  which  will  cheapen 
the  commodity.  This  law  of  trade  applies  to 
insurance  as  much  as  to  any  other  necessity. 
Where  its  conditions  become  oppressive  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  .and  grangers  mutually 
insure  each  other.  Over  200  of  their  associations 
last  year  made  reports  of  their  condition. 

Fire  insurance  is  concentrated  in  New  York, 
Hartford,  and  a  few  other  places.  From  these 
central  points  chief  underwriters  direct  the  huge 
business  which  they  do  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  ;  but  they  must  apply  different  rules  to 
different  States  according  to  their  respective 
laws.  If  the  insurance  business  were  controlled 
by  the  federal  Government  as  railroads  now  are 
controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, citizens  of  all  States  could  fairly  be  treated 
alike. 

The  safety  of  banks,  which  o£Eer  deserv- 
ing traders  when  in  need  the  facilitj  to  borrow 
money,  has  for  more  than  a  generation  been  under 
competent  supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  tlie 
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Currency.  Reliable  insurance  for  the  protection 
of  property  in  case  of  fire,  being  indispensable 
to  every  owner  and  to  the  credit  of  every  trader, 
is  a  necessity  as  nrnch  lu*  banking  capital.  A 
department  to  control  the  associations  engaged  in 
tliat  useful  business  could  readily  be  established 
and  i[iade  self-supporting  by  a  small  tax  on  net 
profits.  If  it  existed  and  were  delegated  care- 
fully to  look  at  periodical  intervals  into  the  sol- 
vency of  underwriters,  excuses  for  interference 
by  legislatures  would  no  longer  exist,  and  the 
public,  while  better  protected,  would  be  relieved 
from  unnecessary  taxes  on  insurance.  Stat« 
politics  would  cease  to  exercise  that  peruicious 
influence  which  now  blights  the  insurance  busi- 
ness of  the  whole  country. 

In  every  prosperous  towQ  underwriters  have 
established  agencies  to  solicit  custom  and  adjust 
losses.  Few  of  these  agents  receive  salaries. 
Their  compensation  generally  consists  of  a  fixed 
portion  of  collected  premiums  irrespective  of 
losses,  which  by  assuming  the  risks  they  incur. 
As  a  great  many  agents  represent  more  than  one 
company,  they  naturally  prefer  the  one  which 
pays  25  per  cent,  commission  over  another  which 
pays  15  per  cent.  only.  Although  they  are  con- 
scious that  the  larger  commission  is  more  than 
their  principals,  in  the  long  i-un,  can  afiord  to 
pay,  they  are  eager  to  take  what  is  in  reach, 
Tlie  receipt  of  commissions  regardlesa  of  re- 
sults tempts  agents  to  consider  immediate  profit 
of  greater  importance  than  the  welfare  of  their 
companies.  A  dealer  who  deliberately  would 
give  his  traveling  salesman  5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  amount  of  his  sales  of  staple  merchandise, 
irrespective  of  prices  or  the  responsibility  o£ 
buyers,  would  be  considered  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence. Yet  as  stockholder  or  director  of  in- 
surance companies  he  allows  the  officers  to  follow 
such  a  ruinous  policy.  Some  companies  have 
attempted  to  pay  their  agents  a  small  commission 
— say  of  10  per  cent. — on  premiums  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  an  addiiioTia!  j-^irt  nf  t.ln-  inippiiri 
made  by  their  ti'ansactiouB,  TIk-si^  clTnils  liav- 
ing  been  tentatively  Riade  in  isolated  cases  have 
so  far  met  with  indifferent  success.  Certain 
companies  hive  permitted  agents,  besides  paying 
them  the  compensation  paid  by  rivals,  to  share  in 
profits.  It  is  doubtful  it  in  the  long  run  such 
competition  can  be  made  profitable.  Until  it 
becomes  a  general  practice  to  pay  remunera- 
tion contingent  on  profits,  most  agenlB  will  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  companies  fi'om  whom  they 
get  the  largest  possible  commission  as  soon  as 
policies  are  written.  The  representative  of  one 
company  recently  accepted  a  risk  of  $50,000 
from  a  trader  whose  antL-cedents  were  unknown 
to  him.      In  his  anxiety  to  earn  1 


he  neglected  to  take  the  usual  precaution  of  in- 
quiring into  his  character,  which  was  bad.  II 
he  had  been  interested  to  make  the  business  prof- 
itable his  employers  would  not  have  lost  that 
amount,  as  they  did  soon  after  issuance  and  be- 
fore receipt  of  the  policy  at  the  home  office. 
The  fear  that  they  may  oSend  the  agents  and 
lose  their  favor  deters  officers  from  taking  a  firm 
stand  against  incautious  methods  of  doing  busi-  ■ 

^hen  losses  occur  the  same  agent  is  in  many 
cases  employed  to  adjust  them.  As  his  income  de- 
pends on  the  good-will  of  his  customer,  he  inclines 
to  indemnify  him  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 
A  reputable  firm  of  dry  goods  merchants  suffered 
recently  by  two  fires  one  after  another.  While 
loss  by  the  first  was  being  adjusted  one  under- 
writer, who  personally  had  come  to  the  meeting 
and  who  was  not  represented  by  a  local  agent, 
had  the  curiosity  to  inspect  the  damaged  goods. 
He  came  across  a  line  of  silks  the  edges  of  which 
had  been  wet,  which  in  the  schedule  of  claims 
to  his  surprise  as  worthless.  By  his 
protest  he  succeeded  m  securing  consid- 
erable reduction  of  the  claims.  Soon  after  the 
second  and  larger  fire  occurred  the  same  firm 
sold  over  their  bargain  counter  goods  damaged 
by  water  at  half  prices  and  claimed  50  per  cent, 
loss.  They  pretended  it  would  have  been  greater 
if  they  had  not  by  prompt  action  forestalled  their 
neighbors  and  if  they  had  delayed  the  sale  until 
they  could  first  give  insurers  the  customary  privi- 
lege of  taking  goods  at  their  sound  value.  One 
of  the  local  agents,  subservient  to  the  wishes  of 
a  desirable  client,  was  ready  to  comply,  but  the 
other  adjusters  objected,  and  a  rebate  of  50  per 
cent,  on  all  the  claims  was  at  their  instance  ac- 
cepted by  the  assured. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  always  paid  to  the 
adjustment  of  losses.  Many  agents  remunerated 
by  commissions  and  some  salaried  employees  are 
induced  by  selfish  considerations  to  sanction  the 
pjiyiju'nl  111'  i'.\i.rlii(inU  claims.  Almost  as  much 
is  unnimllj  piiid  by  uuderwritors  for  extravagant 
and  fraudulent  claims  as  for  actual  losses.  To 
put  damaged  goods  into  merchantable  condition 
gives  wreckers — as  persons  engaged  in  the  husi- 
uess  are  called — opportunities  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  underwriters'  expense.  One  such 
wrecker  made  $40,000  by  the  sale  of  $1,000,001) 
worth  of  wet  dry  goods  in  a  Western  town. 
After  a  loss  is  incurred  the  insurer  is  entitled  to 
the  salvage.  A  large  portion  now  a,ccruQB  to 
wreckers,  some  of  whom  have  managed  to  niak« 
fortunes  out  of  the  underwriters'  losses.  It  is 
our  duty  carefully  to  guard  property  and  to  save 
what  we  can  in  case  of  fire.  Instead  of  comply- 
ing with  this  rule,  a  i^ondition  of  insurance,  p«r- 
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sons  too  frequeDtly  consider  fire  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  making  money. 

Large  brokers  who,  aside  from  their  broker- 
age business,  act  as  agents  of  companies  located 
elsewhere,  often  force  these  companies  to  accept 
for  the  insurance  of  desirable  customers  condi- 
tions at  which,  as  brokers,  they  can  in  open 
market  place  the  risks,  even  where  they  know 
rates  to  be  inadequate.*  With  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  values  of  property  brokers  have  gradu- 
ally become  necessary  ;  yet  a  great  many  of  them 
do  not  appreciate  that  the  continued  prosperity 
of  solvent  underwriters  is  of  greater  importance 
to  them  and  to  their  clients  than  an  abatement  of 
rates  which  is  unwarrantei  by  losses. 

A  tacit  understanding  is  said  to  exist  between 
strong  companies  to  keep  rates  irrespective  of 
losses  below  cost,  with  the  view  of  driving  small 
competitors  out  of  business.  The  hottest  fight, 
however,  is  going  on  between  some  of  the  strong- 
est, and  mav  continue  when  weak  concerns  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  aggregate  assets  invested 
in  this  country  by  stock  companies  amounts  to 
$360,000,000,  and  they  insure  property  for  a 
hundred  times  the  value  of  their  assets. 

To  meet  tliese  enormous  obligations  and  keep 
the  capital  intact  requires  care  in  the  distribution 
of  risks  and  discrimination  against  every  hazard- 
ous undertaking.  When  early  in  the  70s  two 
conflagrations  swept  over  the  valuable  portions  of 
Chicago  and  Boston,  fully  one- half  of  the  insur- 
ance capital  in  the  country  was  consumed.  A 
repetition  of  disasters  of  such  magnitude  has 
become  improbable  since  we  have  better  fire  de- 
partments, since  fireproof  buildings  existing  in 
the  business  portions  of  large  cities  act  as  bar- 
riers to  the  spread  of  fires,  and  finally  since  au- 
tomatic sprinklers  protect  a  great  portion  of  all 
valuable  property.  Strange  to  say,  sprinklei*s 
have  been  objected  to  by  many  agents,  osten- 
sibly because  they  would  damage  goods  by  wa- 
ter, but  really  because  agents  did  not  want  rates 
on  the  amounts  of  which  thev  earned  commis- 
sions  to  be  curtailed  in  consequence.  The  ex- 
istence of  sprinklers  has  had  the  effect  of  ma- 
terially reducing  losses.  Their  use  should  be 
encouraged,  especially  where  goods  costing  mil- 
lions are  concentrated  within  a  few  squares. 

Brokers  and  agents  who  control  a  business  in 


♦  The  Imperial  Hotel,  on  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been 
insured  for  15  cents  per  hundred  dollars  for  five  years— a 
quarter  of  which  pittance  went  to  the  broiler.  Rates  for 
mercantile  risks  were  raised  about  25  per  cent,  on  January 
10  by  the  board  of  underwriters  in  New  York  City. 


which  thev  have  no  interest  but  the  commission 
they  earn  have  officers  of  companies  who  accept 
their  risks  too  much  at  their  mercy.  These  man- 
agers in  turn  do  not  depend  on  the  result  of 
business,  but  on  fixed  salaries.  As  long  as  they 
are  sure  of  these  many  of  them  are  inclined  to 
gamble  in  risks  with  their  employers*  money,  in 
order  to  swell  the  amount  of  their  receipts.  In 
Europe  officers  receive  for  services  rendered  fixed 
minimal  salaries  which  only  j)ermit  them  to  live 
decently.  For  their  chief  income  they  depend 
on  the  profit,  of  which  they  receive  adequate 
shares  when  they  make  one. 

The  officers  are  chosen  by  directors,  who  were 
formerly  elected  by  stockholders  because  they 
could  influence  valuable  direct  business.  Now 
they  often  allow  their  own  risks  to  be  placed  by 
brokers  whose  commission  they  should  on  prin- 
ciple endeavor  to  save  for  the  company.  Atten- 
tion of  directors  now  is  chieflv  confined  to  the 
administration  of  the  company*s  finances  and  the 
care  of  its  assets.  As  long  as  the  income  from 
these  sources  exceeds  losses  and  leaves  for  divi- 
dends enough  to  satisfy  them  stockholders  will 
not  grumble.  But  if  the  present  conditions  con- 
tinue losses  will  not  alone  absorb  the  income, 
but  ere  long  encroach  on  the  investments.  Di-  , 
rectors  should  take  time  by  the  forelock,  intro- 
duce the  European  system,  and  give  all  impor- 
tant officers,  aside  from  salaries,  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  business.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  they  soon  would  apply  the 
same  methods  of  remuneration  to  their  agents 
and  brokers. 

According  to  compilations  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  fire  losses  amounted  in  1899  to  $136,- 
773,200.  in  189S  to  *1 19,650,500,  and  in  1897 
to  $110,319,650.  The  following  ezplanatioDS, 
among  others,  are  offered  for  this  increasing 
waste:  Ketailei*s  whose  business  has  been  injured 
by  department  stores  and  artisans  whose  occupa- 
tion has  Ik'Od  absorbed  bv  trusts  set  fire  to  their 
establishments.  Promoters  of  unsuccessful  new 
enterprises  adopt  the  same  unlawful  means  to 
extricate  themselves  from  embarrassment.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  claimed  that  prosperous  concerns  are 
now  so  crowded  with  orders  that  thev  cannot 
exercise  the  care  which  is  necessary  to  guard 
their  establishments  against  danger.  There  may 
be  some  foundation  for  everv  one  of  these  as- 
sertions,  but  the  chief  losses  arise  from  unwise 
laws  and  the  improper  method  with  which  the 
persons  who  are  employed  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness are  compensated. 
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AMERICAN  OPINION  ON  THE  BOER  WAR. 

THE    paper   by    Mr    Sydney  Brooks    in    the 
\  4n       a     Rev     « for  March,  entitled 

"  \n  e  a  and  he  ^ar  a  s  gnihcant  as  an 
E  gl  si  an  s  att  mpt  o  terpret  tlie  present 
A  er  can  sent  me  t  relat  e  to  the  South  Afri- 
can CO  ft  ct  and  to  gauge  the  various  causes 
wl  cl  1  a  e  ope  ated  on  that  sentiment,  as  Mr. 
Brooks  frankly  sajs  to  he  d  sadvantage  of  the 
B      si 

,  Mr  Books  wl  o  1  as  been  n  this  country  con- 
ti  uously  s  ce  tl  e  Br  I  sh  Boer  difficulties  be- 
ca  e  a  te  and  nl  o  1  as  had  u  usual  opportuni- 
ties for  gett  ng  he  opm  ons  of  representative 
Am  r  cans  s  me  p  tl  e  results  of  his  observa- 
tions  n  t!  e  follon  ng  paragrapl  s 

Ihe  el  cated  cla.  es  of  tie  United  States — 
the  best  op  o  of  tl  e  co  ntry — take  up  pretty 
ni  cl  1  e  sa  e  g  o  u  1  as  tl  at  o  cupied  by  Mr. 
B  ce  and  tie  L  berals  Ihat  s  to  say,  they 
bcl  eve  that  1  e  (,  evances  of  iho  Uitlanders 
we  e  real  an  I  ve  at  ons  and  such  as  the  home 
go  ern  e  as  j  st  faed  n  seek  ng  redress  for. 
1!  t  t!  ey  also  I  ol  1  that  tl  e  t  n  e  for  entering  oD 
tl  e  q  est  on  was  s  ng  larly  11  chosen  ;  that  a 
few  J  ears  nore  of  pat  en  ce  wo  Id  have  allowed 
the  ne  ores  of  the  Jan  eson  ra  d  to  die  away 
at  1  g  eu  the  refo  n  ng  party  among  the  Boers 
a  1  anre  to  re^atber  strength  ,  and  that  all  the 
natural  forces  were  ou  the  side  of  the  Uitlanders, 
not  the  least  of  them  heing  the  great  age  of  the 
president,  and  the  certainty  that  bis  successor 
would  have  not  one-tenth  of  his  influence. 

ENOLAKD    FUNDAMENTALLY    RIGHT,    BCT 
TECHNICALLY    WRONG. 

"  They  hold,  too,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  war  that  can  outweigh  the  inevitable 
alienation  of  the  Dutch  colonists  and  the  enonnoue 
difficulty  of  governing  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State.  They  are  entirely  skeptical  of  the 
alleged  Dutch  plot  to  oust  the  British  from  South 
Africa.  They  are  vigorous  and  pertinent  critics 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  diplomacy  in  setting  to 
work  by  means  of  a  semi-public  conference,  the 
hreak-down  of  wliich  could  only  add  lo  the  ill- 
teiiling  on  Iwtli  sides  ;  in  making  the  franchise 
the  chief  issue  and  so  neglecting  to  establish  a 
legal  aixus  belli ;  in  raising  the  irritating  and 
profitless  question  of  suzerainty  ;  in  writing  am- 
biguous dispatches  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
utmost  precision  was  needed  ;  and  in  adopting 
throughout  the  negotiaciuufi  a  lone  of  '  monuetUar 
insolence'   highly  injurious  to  Ihe  prosgectB  of 


peace.  In  other  words,  they  consider  the  war  a 
gigantic  and  unuecessaiy  blunder  which  a  more 
tactful  diplomacy  would  have  avoided.  But  that 
is  the  extent  of  their  pro-Boer  sympathies.  They 
are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  Transvaal  Government,  and  while  admiring 
the  sturdy  courage  of  the  Boers,  are  very  far 
from  wishing  to  see  it  prevail.  In  their  view 
the  British,  fundamentally  in  the  right,  have  put 
themselves,  technically,  in  the  wrong.  They  jus- 
tify the  oi>ject  aimed  at  without  approving  of  the 
means.  They  wish  that  a  peaceful  solution  had 
been  found — believe,  indeed,  that  a  peaceful  so- 
lution could  have  been  found — but,  war  having 
come,  they  range  themselves  unhesitatingly  on 
the  side  of  the  higher  civilization.  They  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that^the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
British  would  entail  the  loss  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  and  with  it  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  British  empire  ;  and  to  avoid  such 
a  world-wide  catastrophe  they  are  constrained, 
somewhat  regretfully,  to  sacrifice  the  Boers  on 
the  altar  of  necessity. 

SENTIUENT   PfiOBOER  ;    REASON    PRO-BRITISH. 

"  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  views  generally 
held,  with  a  few  variations  here  and  there,  among 
the  most  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  also  that  they  reflect  in 
the  main  the  great  body  of  American  opinion. 
There  are  some  who  carry  their  objections  to  tlie 
war  further  than  others,  who  denounce  it  as  a 
'  gold-hunters'  conspiracy,' and  believe  with  Mr. 
Morley  that  it  is  simply  the  culmination  of  a 
sordid  plot  of  English  and  foreign  capitalists 
against  the  Transvaal  and  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  England  has  been  used  as  a 
mere  pawn  in  a  game  of  huhs  and  bears.  There 
are  othere,  too,  who  stigmatize  it  as  'a  war  of 
conquest'  or  'lust  for  gold.'  But  even  among- 
these  I  do  not  detect  any  desire  for  the  triumph 
of  Boer  arms.  I  have  met  very  few  Americans 
who  believed  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  convenient 
theory  that  the  war  was  '  inevitable  ;  '  I  have 
met  a  great  many  wlio  have  denounced  it  as  a 
crime,  and  more  siill  who  have  anathematized  it 
as  a  blunder  ;  but  I  have  failed  to  come  across 
any  who  would  not  agree  lo  the  proposition  that 
it  was  better  for  the  woi'ld  at  large  that  England 
should  succeed.  The  sentiments  of  Americans 
maybe  pro- Boar,  but  their  reason  is  pro-British." 

Mr.  Brooks  admits  the  existence  of  '<a  clique 
composed  of  one  or  two  Senators  and  a  lai^ 
number  of  Irish  and  Dutch  Americans,  backed 
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up  by  a  few  'yellow'  journals,'*  which  supports 
the  Boer  cause  unreservedly.  He  denies,  how- 
ever, that  this  clique  represents  the  real  feelings 
of  Americans.  At  any  rate,  its  efforts  to  raove 
the  administration  at  Washington  from  its  posi- 
tion of  strict  neutrality  have  signally  failed. 
Even  our  pro- Boer  newspapere  have  generally 
maintained  a  temperate  tone. 

•  *  The  Senate,  which  more  than  once  was  g:iven 
an  opportunity  of  e.xpressing  itself  with  pristine 
freedom,  held  its  emotions  in  unwonted  check. 
The  State  Department  declined  most  significantly 
to  be  drawn  into  anv  action  at  which  Great  Brit- 
ain  could  take  umbrage,  and  its  attitude  was  but 
the  official  reflection  of  the  people's  wishes.  One 
has  only  to  imagine  the  tornado  of  invective  that 
would  have  whirled  over  the  count rv  had  the 
Boer  war  broken  out  five  years  ago  to  gauge  how 
far  America  has  traveled  from  the  point  of  view 
which  made  the  Venezuelan  outburst  possible." 


AFTER  THE  WAR-WHAT? 

SIR  ROWLAND  BLENNERHASSETT  dis- 
cusses  in  tlie  Xational  Review  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  European  powers.  He 
indorses  Lord  Rosebery's  fears  and  presses  for  a 
good  understanding  (based  on  England's  readi- 
ness to  use  force)  with  Germanv.      He  savs  : 

**  We  may,  I  think,  take  it  as  a  certainty  that 
no  combination  will  be  formed  against  England 
unless  Germany  joins  it  :  and  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  Germany  will  not  do  so  if  she  thinks  that 
England  will  resist  any  interference  in  South 
Africa  bv  force  of  arms. 

**The  situation  appears  to  be  as  follows:  It 
seems  likely  that  when  occasion  serves  the  Afri- 
kander Bond  will  urge  the  imperial  government 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  two  South  African 
republics  by  offering  to  acknowledge  their  inde- 
pendence as  sovereign  states  on  condition  they 
disarm.  This  suggestion  is  sure  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  menace,  more  or  less  veiled,  that 
should  it  be  rejected  by  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment the  Cape  Dutch  will  renounce  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Queen.  It  is  superfluous  to  point 
out  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  proposal  by 
England  would-  mean  the  loss  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  at  no  distant  date." 

"Blackwood's"  Prosrramme. 

BlackwofnV s  Magazine  for  !March  opens  with  a 
characteristic  article  on  the  settlement  which  is 
to  follow  the  war.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  writer's  recommendations  : 

*<  1.  The  amalgamation  of  the  Dutch  republics 
with  the  British  territory  and  the  division  of  the 
whole  into  several  provinces. 


**2.  Each  province  to  be  administered  b] 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  electi 
assemblies  for  legislative  purposes.  The  cons 
tutions  of  Cape  Colony  and  Xatal  to  be  left  u 
changed,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessa 
to  bring  their  governments  under  the  control 
the  governor-general. 

**3.  The  appointment  of  a  governor- genen 
aided  by  a  council,  with  supreme  control  ov 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  all  the  province 
and  with  powers  generally  similar  to  those  vest< 
in  the  •  governor-general  in  council '  in  India. 

**4.  The  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  sta 
for  Africa,  with  a  small  advisory  council,  to  coi 
trol  South  African  affairs." 

In  addition  to  this  the  constituencies  are  to  1 
gerrymandered  to  insure  a  British  majority.  Bi 
for  the  next  twenty  years  the  best  policy  woul 
be  to  treat  the  new  provinces  as  crown  colonie 
and  give  them  afterward  a  *  *  travesty  of  part 
government." 

An  Engrineer's  View. 

Writing  on  » *  The  Economic  Conquest  < 
Africa  "  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  Febn 
ary,  Mr.  H.  G.  Prout  takes  England's  success  i 
the  war  for  granted.     He  says  : 

**  It  is  possible  that  this  war  was  precipitate 
to  prevent  such  diplomatic  entanglements  i 
would  have  made  one  or  more  of  the  continent 
powers  the  ally  of  the  Boers  in  case  of  the  wa; 
This  is  the  opinion  of  men  expert  in  world  pol 
tics  ;  but  tliat  phase  of  the  matter  is  past  an 
that  j>eril  no  longer  stands. 

**  What  will  England's  terms  be?  Obvious) 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Dutch  republ 
will  cease  to  exist.  Hereafter  they  can  be  on] 
British  colonies.  It  seems  hardly  worth  whi 
to  go  into  the  ethics  of  this  matter.  Wlwitevc 
may  be  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  case,  di 
cussion  of  it  is  now  in  vain,  except  in  so  far  x 
such  discussion  may  help  to  build  up  moral  seni 
among  the  peoples.  The  war  has  come,  tl 
outcome  of  it  seems  inevitable,  and  the  right  ai 
wrong  has  passed  into  the  list  of  questions  1 
be  considered  bv  historians  and  moralists. 

GENERAL    GORDOX's    DICTUM. 

**  In  passing,  however,  I  will  venture  to  quo 
a  short  paragraph  from  a  manuscript  docume] 
prepared  by  Chinese  Gordon  on  the  subject  < 
the  Egyptian  advance  into  the  country  at  tl 
head  of  the  Nile  :  '  Whether  a  nation  has  tl 
right  to  advance  and  annex  the  states  of  otb 
peoples  is  a  question  solved  by  us  practically, 
can  be  theoreticallv  discussed  and  decided  on  \ 
unjust,  but  It  is  acted  on  practically  in  a  diffe 
ent  ^y. '     Surely  Gordon  was  a  man  of  a  live! 
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and  exacting  conscience.  But  he  was  also  a  man 
of  a  clear  mind  and  of  large  observation  of  hu- 
man affairs." 

The  Financial  Burden  of  the  War. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Hugh  Cliisholm 
makes  some  suggestions  as  to  how  the  war  is  to 
be  paid  for.  Tlie  greater  part  of  his  article 
deals  with  the  precedent  of  the  Crimean  War, 
but  he  thinks  that  precedent  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  case.  The  money  ought  to 
be  raised  by  loan,  and  if  additional  taxation  is 
needed,  it  should  be  obtained  by  revising  the  list 
of  taxable  commodities,  and  not  by  increasing 
direct  taxation.  But  his  conclusion  will  not  be 
pleasant  reading  to  the  magnates  of  the  Rand  : 

SHOULD    THE    MINE    OWNERS    PAY    THE    BILL  ? 

^'Tliereis  one  special  distinction,  moreover, 
to  be  drawn  between  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
Boer  war,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
these  general  considerations.  It  cost  us  £69,- 
000,000  to  gain  a  very  doubtful  advantage  over 
Russia  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal,  now 
that  war  has  been  forced  upon  us,  its  incorpora- 
tion in  the  empire  is  an  object  materially  worth 
striving  for,  and  one  to  which  we  are  entitled  to 
look  forward  to  provide  us  with  a  real  quid  pro 
quo.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  spoke  last  Oc- 
tober of  the  prospect  of  obtaining  an  indemnity 
from  the  Transvaal,  with  all  its  wealth  of  gold, 
which  would  cover  the  expense  to  which  we  were 
being  put.  The  diflBcuity  of  conquering  the 
Boer  republics  has  proved  greater  since  then 
than  any  of  us  expected,  but  the  idea  of  saddling 
the  Transvaal,  under  British  administration, 
with  a  debt  covering  a  war  indemnity  must  not 
yet  be  abandoned.  It  supplies,  meanwhile,  an 
additional  argument  for  not  paying  for  the  war 
out  of  an  increase  in  taxation.  The  people  who 
will  benefit  from  this  war  will  be  the  owners  of 
Transvaal  gold  mines,  and  incidentally  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Transvaal,  for  whom  the  state 
will  be  more  economically  and  more  beneficially 
administered.  The  *  industry  of  future  genera- 
tions '  or  of  a  single  generation  in  the  Transvaal 
may  justly  be  *  mortgaged  *  for  this  object.  It  is 
expected  that  under  a  reform  government  a  sav- 
ing of  £2,000,000  a  year  could  be  made  on  the 
existing  basis  of  taxation,  which  was  not  oppress- 
ive. That  saving  would  cover  interest  and 
sinking  fund  for  a  debt  of  £50,000,000.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  this  is  the  result  aimed  at,  our 
business  is  simply  to  raise  the  money  by  a  tem- 
porary loan,  which  can  be  converted  into  Trans- 
vaal consols,  secured  on  the  mining  royalties 
and  guaranteed  by  great  Britain,  when  the  time 
for  that  final  readjustment  arrives." 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

SIR  JOHN  ROBINSON,  late  premier  of  Na- 
tal, continues  his  South  African  reminis- 
cences in  the  March  CornhilL  He  tells  the  story 
of  the  Vortrekkers  who  were  foully  massacred 
in  1838  by  Dingaan,  the  Zulu  King,  under  the 
Drakensberg.  The  subsequent  defeat  of  the 
savage  by  the  Boers  led  to.  December  22  being 
known  and  kept  every  year  as  '<  Dingaan's 
Day '' — an  anniversary  of  Boer  independence. 

But  the  most  moving  passage  in  the  article  is 
the  writer*s  description  of  the  interment  of  the 
relics  of  the  massacred  on  the  scene  of  the  mas- 
sacre and  the  founding  of  the  national  monu- 
ment on  December"  16,  1895. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    FUNERAL. 

He  describes  the  movement  carefully  fostered 
by  the  Dutch  pastors  <*for  the  solemn  bunal  of 
these  remains  and  for  the  erection  over  them  of 
a  suitable  commemorative  monument." 

*  <  In  both  the  republics,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
colonies,  subscriptions  were  collected,  and  on  the 
date  named  the  solemn  ceremony  of  interment 
took  place.  It  lasted  three  days.  Families  and 
visitors  from  far  and  near  responded  to  the  call. 
They  came  in  wagons,  in  carriages,  on  horses  ; 
a  few  by  rail.  .  .  .  There  were  some — a  few — 
among  the  throng,  white-haired  and  aged,  yet 
hale  and  keen-?ninded,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
massacre.  One  old  lady  bore  on  her  body  the 
scars  of  the  wounds  she  had  suffered  from  as  a 
child.  Among  other  bearers  of  names  familiar 
in  the  annals  of  the  trek  was  Mr.  Pretorius,  son 
of  the  redoubtable  commandant,  and  at  that  time 
a  loyal  member  of  the  Natal  Parliament.  Retief 
had  his  descendants  there.  A  grandchild  of 
Maritz,  the  other  namesake  of  Natal's  capital, 
was  to  have  reinterment.  General  Joubert  was 
present  to  represent  the  government  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  government  of  Natal  was  rep- 
resented by  the  prime  minister  and  two  of  his 
colleagues. 

*  *  The  spot  chosen  for  the  monument  was 
about  a  mile  from  the  railroad  station  at  Chieve- 
ley,  from  whence,  on  December  15  last,  the 
forces  of  General  Buller  vainly,  though  valiant- 
ly, strove  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tugela  in 
the  face  of  impregnable  Boer  intrench  men  ts. 
Little  recked  we  then — four  years  ago — of  what 
history  had  in  store." 

It  is,  indeed,  the  contrast  between  the  then 
solemnities  of  peace  and  the  more  recent  and 
grimmer  solemnities  of  war  which  lends  painful 
emphasis  to  the  writer's  words.  The  tenacity 
with  which  the  Boers  retain  the  memory  of  suf- 
ferings inflicted  by  Zulu  foes  so  long  ago  offers, 
it  may  be  obseryed,  slight  hopes  of  the  speedy 
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healing  of  the  wounds  inflicted  hy  the  present 
war.     The  writer  continues  : 

"  There  were  depths  of  suppressed  passion  in 
the  extemporized  prayers  uttered  over  those 
crumhliug  bones,  and  the  written  sermon  n^as 
listened  to  with  profound  and  unbroken  atten- 
tion. It  was  a  powerful  appeal  for  the  unity 
and  brotherhood  of  the  Afrikander  race,  and 
there  may  he.ve  been  iii  its  glowing  words  a 
deeper  significance  than  was  suspected  then. 

A   FESTIVAL   OF    BRITISH   A\D    BOER    GOOn-WILL. 

"Then  came  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
by  General  Joubert,  followed  by  speeches  from 
himself  and  others,  all  breathing  unity  and  good- 
will. One — delivered  by  the  British  spokesman 
— expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  grave  below 
would  lie  buried  not  only  tho  sacred  relics  that 
bad  been  deposited  thei'e,  but  the  seeds  of  all 
the  animosities  and  discords  of  the  past,  and  that 
thenceforward  peace,  and  concord,  and  common 
interests  would  bind  together  the  two  peoples 
and  fuse  tliem  into  one  race. 

"  Speeches  over  and  function  ended,  the  vis- 
itors returned  to  the  encampment.  There,  in 
one  of  the  marquees  supplied  by  government  for 
the  occasion,  the  veteran  Pretorius,  with  his 
friendly  household,  entertained  the  chief  guests 
of  the  day  to  a  bountiful  repast  of  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding,  and  much  kindly  talk  ensued 
about  things  past,  present,  and 
to  come  in  Johannesburg  and 
elsewhere.  Of  what  passed 
then  this  only  may  be  said 
now,  that  there  was  not  in 
General  Joubert's  mind  the 
smallest  apparent  apprehen- 
sion of  any  imminent  explo- 
sion, but  there  was  on  his  part 
a  very  strong  persuasion  that 
a  policy  of  reasonable  compli- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the 
Uitlanders  would  be  the  best 
means  of  meeting  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation." 

THE    TRAOIO    SEQUEL. 

The  paper  ends  with  tragedy: 
"Just  a  fortnight  later  Dr. 
Jameson,  with  his  band  o( 
troopers,  crossed  the  frontier 
.  of  the  Transvaal  and  marched 
on  Johannesburg  !  Four  years 
later  the  bishop  of  Natal  buried 
the  dead  on  the  battlefield  of 
Chieveley,  slain  by  Boer  sheila 
and  bullets  on  die  day  pre- 
ceding." 


LOSSES  IN  HODEBN  WARFARE. 

COL.  F.  N.  MAUDE,  writing  in  the  ConUmp 
rary  Review  for  March  On  "  Military  Trai 
ing  and  Modern  Weapons, "  sets  himself  to  corre 
some  of  the  fallacies  and  foolish  deductions  whi( 
are  current  on  the  8ul)ject  of  the  war.  The  belii 
that  the  breech -loading  rifle  and  smokeless  poi 
der  are  the  factors  which  have  revolutionize 
modem  war  is,  be  says,  a  gross  error.  Thi 
modem  arms — whether  of  infantry  or  of  artillei 
— are  immensely  superior  to  those  which  wei 
before  is,  of  course,  obvious  ;  but  the  const 
quence  of  every  improvement  has  been  that  tl 
cost  of  victory  in  killed  and  wounded  has  steadil 
decreased.  As  to  the  Boer  intrenchments,  < 
which  so  much  has  been  made,  he  says  : 

'•Those  wbo  speak  of  the  Boer  intrenchmeni 
as  a  new  idea  should  study  the  plans  and  profilt 
of  this  period,  which  closed  with  the  last  yeai 
of  Prince  Eugene  about  1740,  and  note  the  pos 
live  luxury  of  obstacles  with  which  hostile  aj 
proach  was  guarded  against.  One  can  then  easil 
understand  how  assaults,  both  by  night  and  daj 
80  repeatedly  failed  to  capture  tbem." 

The  real  basis  of  judgment  as  to  the  severit 
of  losses,  Colonel  Mande  points  out,  is  the  tini 
in  which  they  were  suffered,  and  not  the  toti 
amount,  and  he  gives  llie  following  table  of  pei 
centage  losses  per  hour  in  battles  between  Eun 
pean  combatants  : 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  CLIMATE  AND  CONTOUR. 

IN  t!ie  Fortnightly  R>:vkw  for  March  the  Rev. 
W.  Greswell,  writing  on  "Some  Aspecta 
of  the  Boer  War,"  gives  eome  interesting  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  physical  characteristicB  of  the 
Soutli  African  climate  and  terrain.      He  says  : 

' '  Tlie  rainy  season  on  tlie  west  of  the  Drakens- 
berg  and  along  tlie  central  and  western  provinces 
of  Cape  Colony  takes  place  in  the  winter,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  Natal  and  tiie  eastern  coasts.  It 
is  said  that  the  Boera  waited  for  the  rains  before 
they  made  iheir  descent  upon  Natal,  and  that 
their  stratCRy  was  based  upon  a  climatic  consid- 
eration. This  is  probable  enoupli,  for  the  Boers 
do  not  carry  about  hay  and  forage,  as  their  hardy 
Cape  liorses  depend  upon  the  grasses  of  the  veldt. 
But  the  argument  for  the  invasion  of  the  eastern 
side  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  cen- 
tral and  western  portions  of  South  Africa.  There 
lias  been  the  usual  short  spring  round  the  Mod- 
der  River,  and  the  veldt  gets  easily  burned  up 
oy  the  sun  shining  so  long  from  unclouded  skies. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Boer  horses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kimberley  have  a  great  and  grow- 
ing difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  alive  on  the 
veidt." 

The  impetuous  character  of  the  rivera  of  South 
Africa  is  as  much  artificial  as  natural : 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  forests  of  yellow  wood 
and  sneeze  wood  and  other  useful  trees  have  been 
cut  down  recklessly,  and  the  sides  of  the  kloofs 
e.tposcd  to  the  action  of  the  storms,  and  all  the 
reservoirs  of  moisture  that  deep  foli aged  woods 
harbor  taken  away  at  a  blow.  Nor  has  anything 
been  planted  for  the  use  of  future  generations. 
A};ain.  where  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  Angora 
goats  have  been  driven  backward  and  forward  to 
their  kraals  morning  and  evening,  they  have 
made  little  paths  on  the  sloping  terraces  of  the 
nillside  and  literally  trampled  out  the  veldt. 
Kvery  small  path  becomes  a  runnel  of  water, 
constantly  widening  and  deepening  until  it  makes 
a  deep  '  sluit,'  or  water-hole,  under  the  action  of 
tlie  sudden  rains.  At  the  same  time  this  hastens 
tlio  process  of  surface  draining.  Add  to  this  the 
practice  of  constantly  burning  off  huge  areas  of 
tlie  veldt  in  order  to  get  the  young  growth,  and 
it  will  be  seen  how  the  hand  of  man  has  helped 
in  the  task  of  denudation.  Before  civilized  man 
came  to  South  Africa  this  denudation  took  place 
speedily  enough.  The  very  look  of  the  South 
African  mountains,  with  their  keen  and  serrated 
outlinea,  which  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the 
veldt  does  not  soften,  is  a  proof  of  this.  The 
nuraberleaa  'kopjes,*  or  little  heads,  are  a  proof 
also.  Centuries  of  Btorm  have  washed  down  the 
tall  berg  into  a  'kop,'  or  'kopje  ;'  on  all  sides 
.  lie  littered  about  in  grand  confusion  great  slabs, 


huge  bowlders,  fragments  worthy  of  Stone 
henge,  making  avenues  of  rocky  paths  very 
often  leading  into  subterraneous  caves  and  pas- 
sages. These  kopjes  are  often  interspersed  with 
rough  and  tangled  growth,  and  thus  provide  an 
ideal  place  for  ambush  and  defense.  Not  even 
modern  artillery  seems  to  have  the  devastating 
effect  we  should  imagine  against  these  fortresses." 

SIGNALINQ  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IN  Cassier's  for  March  Mr.  George  Ethelbert 
Walsh,  writing  on  the  subject  of  "  War 
Mechanism  in  South  Africa,"  describes  the  vari- 
ous appliances  used  by  the  British  in  the  present 
war  for  signahng  between  distant  points,  aud  es- 
pecially from  the  invested  towns  to  the  armies  of 
relief. 

It  seems  that  much  was  hoped,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  from  the  Marconi  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  but  tor  some  reason — possi- 
bly because  the  apparatus  did  not  arrive  early 
enough — little  if  any  use  has  been  made  of  tbe 
system.  Some  of  the  substitutes  for  it,  how- 
ever, have  been  remarkably  successful. 

At  Kimberley  the  electric  searchlight  was  em- 
ployed with  great  effect.  It  was  placed  on  a 
high  tower  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  en- 
emy's movements,  but  after  a  time  it  was  found 
entirely  practicable  to  signal  with  it  to  friends 
beyond  the  Boer  lines,  the  operators  using  tbe 
secret  code  of  the  British  army  by  means  of  dots 
and  dashes  of  light.  Later,  as  the  army  of  re- 
lief approached  Kimberley,  messages  were  flashed 
to  it  concerning  the  condition  of  the  garrison. 
The  tight  was  broken  into  the  desired  dots  and 
dashes  simply  by  switching  the  current  on  and  off. 

THE    WAB   BALLOON. 

The  most  important  service  of  the  modern  war 
balloon  at  Ladysmith  consisted  in  directing  the 
fire  of  the  British  naval  guns  and  in  keeping  the 
garrison  informed  as  to  the  enemy's  movements. 
The  observation  balloon  was  connected  with  the 
ground  by  electric  cables  and  telephone  wires, 
and  thus  sudden  and  unexpected  attacks  by  the 
Boera  were  prevented.  The  effect  of  the  British 
shells  was  easily  ascertainod. 

The  signaling  from  the  balloon  has  also  been  a 
great  success,  as  described  by  Mr.  Walsh  : 

"  The  system  of  electric  balloon  signaling  used 
was  the  invention  of  Eric  Stuart  Bruce,  M.A., 
but  in  operation  and  effect  it  was  very  similar  to 
the  improvised  electrical  tower  at  Kimberley. 
At  the  great  altitude  attained  by  the  balloon, 
however,  the  range  of  signaling  was  greatly  ex- 
tended. The  long  and  short  flashes  of  light  can 
be  seen  more  than  100  miles  in  the  clear  atmos- 
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phere  of  South  Africa.  News  from  Ladysmith 
has  thus  been  coming  regularly,  in  ^pite  oi  the 
corapiet«  encircling  of  the  city  by  the  Boers." 

Several  observation  balloons  were  taken  to 
South  Africa  by  the  British  signal  balloon  corps. 
These  will  lie  used  for  studying  the  topography 
of  the  country,  aa  well  as  for  observing  the 
enemy  and  signaling.  It  would  seem  that  Bull- 
er'a  men  profited  little  from  any  topographical 
information  derived  from  balloon  or  other  sources. 
Perhaps  Roberts  will  do  better.  The  advantage 
of  balloon  surveying  over  other  methods  em- 
ployed by  army  engineers  is  that  the  region  may 
be  mapped  far  beyond  the  line  of  skirmishers 
and  outposts,  instead  of  merely  in  their  rear. 

THE    UELIOQBAPH. 

Still  another  signaling  apparatus,  the  helio- 
gi-apb,  has  proved  particularly  serviceable  in 
South  Africa  and  haa  been  used  in  the  present 


war  by  both  Boers  and  British.  In  the  South 
African  campaign  of  1883-85  tlie  British  estab- 
lished a  lieliograph  line  of  423  miles,  from  the 
Orange  River  to  Molopole,  with  29  stations  be- 
tween the  two  points.  Messages  could  be  sent 
along  the  entire  line  within  half  an  Lour,  am! 
over  3,000  words  were  sent  in  a  single  day. 

"The  British  army  then  depended  almost  eu- 
tireWupon  the  heliograph  for  ils  communications, 
as  the  Boers  have  done  in  the  present  war,  and 
in  such  a  rugged,  inonntainous  country  as  South 
Africa  it  is  a  most  successful  method  of  news 
transmisaion.  The  range  of  the  heliograph  is 
enormous,  and  in  the  clesr  South  African  atmos- 


phere the  distance  is  greater  than  in  moat  othe 
countries.  In  the  1883-85  campaign  one  of  th 
stations  was  located  42  miles  away  from  the  oth 
ers,  but  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  com 
municating  between  them.  The  heliograph  ha 
not  been  improved  much  since  that  campaign 
and  it  works  about  the  same  to-day  as  it  die 
when  it  was  first  adopted.  It  reflects  the  raji 
of  the  sun  by  means  of  a  movable  mirror  or 
and  off  a  distant  station,  and  by  adopting  the 
dot-and'dasli  method  of  telegraphing  messagec 
are  easily  transmitted.  The  success  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  partly  due  to  its  secrecy.  The  enemy 
could  stand  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point 
toward  which  the  rays  were  directed  and  be  un- 
able to  discover  the  signaling  light.  It  is  this 
invisibility  of  the  rays  over  an  extended  area 
that  makes  the  '  helio '  hold  a  commanding  posi- 
tion to-day  when  the  signaling  balloon  and  elec- 
tric searchlight  are  competing  in  the  field." 

Mr.  Walsli  also  states  that  the  British  army  is 
supplied  with  modern  field  telephones  of  the 
most  approved  style,  carrier  pigeons,  and  the 
Marconi  telegraph  system  already  mentioned. 


IN  the  April  McClure's  there  is  an  able  article 
on  "The  American  Invasion  of  China,"  by 
"William  Barclay  Parsons,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  American-China  Development  Company. 
Mr.  Parsons'  report  of  this  industrial  phenome- 
non is  based  on  his  personal  survey  of  commercial 
conditions  in  the  interior  of  China.  Ke  calls 
the  concession  signed  by  the  Chinese  minister  in 
April,  1898,  for  a  railroad  connecting  Hankow 
with  Canton,  the  first  step  toward  this  American 
invasion  of  China.  Hankow  is  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  central  China,  and  Canton  is  the  an- 
cient and  natural  gateway  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  empire.  The  road  with  its  branches  is  to  be 
1,000  miles  long,  the  largest  and  most  important 
industrial  project  hitherto  undertaken  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  retained  by  the  syndicate 
owning  this  concession  aa  chief  engineer,  and 
was  s<'nt  to  China  to  make  a  report  on  the  wboie 
quefition.  as  well  as  an  actual  survey  of  the  pro- 
posed route.  He  traveled  1, 100  milee  straight 
into  the  interior  of  China,  nearly  half  of  which 
distance  traversed  a  section  practically  never  be- 
fore visited  oy  a  white  man.  This  was  the 
province  of  Hunan,  the  closed  province,  when 
Chinese  exciusivenoss  reaches  the  maximum. 
Mr.  Parsons  came  in  contact  with  the  leaders  of 
the  European  and  American  movements  in  Amer- 
ica, and  his  report  on  the  possibilities  tor  Aam- 
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leans  in  China  takes  a  much  broader  ground  than 
that  of  the  mere  engineering  report.  He  ex- 
amines into  the  facts  of  American  trade  since 
1873,  and  finds  that  not  only  has  the  United 
States  shown  a  steady  increase  in  its  commerce 
with  China,  but  a  steady  and  latterly  rapid  rise 
in  the  rate  of  increase.  Great  Britain's  trade  is, 
of  course,  the  greatest.  A  few  years  ago  Japan, 
India,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  were  all 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  In  the  past  few 
years  we  have  passed  with  rapid  strides  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  and  it  seems  that  in  this  year 
we  have  passed  India,  too,  and  that  we  stand 
third  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  size 
of  our  Oriental  trade.  Mr.  Parsons  says  that  if 
the  same  rate  is  maintained  for  two  years  we  will 
pass  Japan  and  will  have  Great  Britain  only  as  a 
competitor.  This  notable  enlargement  of  our 
Oriental  trade  has  been  chiefly  due  to  our  selling 
of  cotton  cloths,  the  products  of  New  England 
and  Southern  mills,  in  the  Chinese  market.  In 
this  one  item  Mr.  Parsons  reports  that  with  cer- 
tain grades  at  least  we  absolutely  dominate  the 
Chinese  market.  Flour,  until  recently  a  very 
small  factor,  has  shown  a  great  and  increasing 
importance,  as  wheat  is  not  grown  in  southern 
China  at  all. 

As  to  the  future,  Mr.  Parsons  says  that  our 
success  in  the  Oriental  invasion  is  dependent  ab- 
solutely on  the  maintenance  of  our  existing  po- 
litical status  ;  in  other  words,  if  Great  Britain 
can  continue  to  keep  the  world  powers  from  dis- 
membering China  we  shall  certainly  succeed. 

TUE    NATIVE    CHINAMAN    TO-DAY. 

Mr.  Parsons  gives  this  picture  of  Chinese  civ- 
ilization of  to-day  as  he  found  it  in  these  interior 
regions,  which  he,  among  very  few  white  men, 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing : 

*'  In  thinking  of  the  Chinese,  especially  those 
in  tlie  interior,  we  are  wont  to  consider  them  as 
uncivilized  ;  and  so  they  are  if  measured  scru- 
pulously by  our  peculiar  standards.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  not  civilized  according  to 
the  standards  that  they  have  set  for  themselves, 
founded  on  ^n  experience  of  four  thousand  years. 
With  all  its  differences  from  ourselves,  a  nation 
that  has  used  printing  for  over  eight  centuries  ; 
that  has  produced  the  works  of  art  that  China 
has  produced  ;  that  possesses  a  literature  ante- 
dating that  of  Rome  or  Athens ;  and  which,  to 
indicate  a  modern  mstance,  was  able  to  furnish 
me  with  a  native  letter  of  credit  on  local  banks  in 
unexplored  Hunan,  can  hardly  be  denied  the 
right  to  call  itself  civilized.  In  the  interior — in 
those  parts  where  no  outside  influence  has  ever 
reached — we  found  cities  whose  walls,  by  their 
size,  their  crenelated  parapets,  and  their  keeps 


and  watch- towers,  suggested  mediae val  Germany 
rather  than  Cathay.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of 
masonary,  with  decorated  tile  roofs  and  elabo- 
rately carved  details.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  stone.  The  shops  display  in  their  windows 
articles  of  every  form,  of  every  make.  The 
streams  are  crossed  by  arched  bridges  unsur- 
passed in  their  graceful  outline  and  good  propor- 
tions. The  farmer  lives  in  a  group  of  farm 
buildings  inclosed  by  a  compound  wall — the 
whole  exceeding  in  picturesqueness  any  bit  in 
Normandy  or  Derbyshire.  The  rich  mandarin 
dresses  himself  m  summer  in  brocaded  silk  and 
in  winter  in  sable  furs.  He  is  waited  on  by  a 
retinue  of  well- trained  servants,  and  will  invite 
the  stranger  to  a  dinner  at  night  composed  of  ten 
or  fifteen  courses,  entertaining  him  with  a  cour- 
tesy and  intricacy  of  etiquette  that  May  fair  itself 
cannot  excel.  So  far,  therefore,  the  civilization 
of  the  interior  is  a  real  thing.  That  the  China- 
man allows  his  handsome  buildings  to  fall  into 
disrepair  ;  that  his  narrow  city  streets  reek  with 
foul  odors  ;  that  the  pig  has  equal  rights  with 
the  owner  of  the  pretty  farmhouse  ;  and  that  the 
piece  de  resistance  at  the  dinner  is  sharks'  fins  in- 
stead of  terrapin — these  are  merely  differences  in 
details  ;  and  if  they  are  faults,  as  we  consider 
them  to  be,  they  will  naturally  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  the  Chinaman,  with  his  quick  wit,  per- 
ceives his  errors,  when  the  opportunity  to  study 
Occidental  standards  comes  to  him  following  the 
construction  of  railroads." 

CHINA  18  NOT  OVER- PEOPLED. 

Mr.  Parsons  says  that  it  is  a  mistaken  notion 
to  think  of  China  as  being  over-populated,  with 
every  square  foot  of  land  under  cultivation. 
With  the  exception  of  part  of  the  north,  there 
is  in  every  region  a  great  amount  of  land  capa- 
ble of  producing  crops  and  of  supporting  a  pop- 
ulation that  to-day  lies  unutilized,  and  only 
awaiting  the  railroad  in  order  that  produce  may 
be  sent  to  the  sea  and  on  to  the  foreigner.  The 
mineral  resources  are  not  less  promising  than  the 
agricultural.  The  coal  fields  of  China  exceed 
those  of  Europe  in  quantity,  and  yet  China  im- 
ported last  year  more  than  700,000  tons  of  coal. 
In  addition,  there  are  beds  of  copper,  iron,  lead, 
and  silver  that,  to-day  untouched,  are  only 
awaiting  the  screech  of  the  locomotive  whistle. 

OUR    PROPER  METHODS    TO    FOSTER   CHINESE   TRADE. 

Mr.  Parsons  says  that  we  have  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  building  up  a  Chinese  trade  in  that 
the  Orientals  have  no  suspicions  that  we  wish  to 
despoil  them  of  their  territory,  as  of  course  they 
do  have  with  other  nations.  He  warns  our  pub- 
lic men  that  they  most  not  abuse  this  confidenoe. 
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He  looks  forward  to  a  fierce  competition  from  the 
other  powers,  and  prophesies  that  our  invasion 
will  meet  with  a  stubborn  resistance  unless  we 
are  well  organized. 

Most  of  all,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  study  the 
tastes  and  the  demands  of  the  Chinese.  Their 
ideas  are  peculiar.  For  instance,  Mr.  Parsons 
tells  of  an  American  firm  tliat  got  an  order  for 
$5,000  worth  of  screws  for  China,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  screws  should  be  wrapped  in  blue 
paper,  according  to  the  form  in  which  the  native 
merchant  had  been  accustomed  to  buy  them. 
The  American  firm  cabled  back  that  their  goods 
were  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  refused  to 
change  it.  The  order  then  went  to  Germany, 
though  the  American  screws  were  better  ones. 

*<  A  study  must  also  be  made  of  the  grade  and 
quality  of  the  article  shipped.  It  is  no  use  to 
send  to  China,  to  be  sold  in  the  interior,  tools, 
for  instance,  of  the  same  high  finish  and  quality 
that  our  meclianics  exact  in  their  own.  A  Chi- 
naman's tools  are  hand -made,  of  rough  finish 
and  low  cost.  In  the  interior  cities  one  sees  a 
tool  maker  take  a  piece  of  steel,  draw  all  the 
temper,  hammer  it  approximately  to  the  shape  of 
the  knife  or  axe,  chisel  or  razor,  or  whatever  other 
article  he  may  be  about  to  make  ;  then,  with  a 
sort  of  drawing-knife,  pare  it  down  to  the  exact 
shape  required,  retemper  it,  grind  it  to  an  edge, 
and  fix  it  in  a  rough  wooden  handle.  This  work 
is  done  by  a  man  at  a  wage  of  about  ten  cents  a 
day,  and  this  is  the  competition  that  our  manu- 
facturer must  meet.  In  spite  of  the  difference 
in  cost  of  labor  he  can  do  so,  because  his  tools 
are  machine-made  and  are  better ;  but  he  must 
waste  no  money  on  unnecessary  finish. 

**  As  an  example,  the  case  of  lamps  is  directly 
to  the  point.  Tlie  Chinaman  fairly  revels  in  illu- 
mination. He  hates  the  dark,  and  every wliere, 
even  in  the  smallest  country  towns  wholly  re- 
moved from  foreign  influence,  it  is  possible  to 
buy  Standard  oil  or  its  competitors  in  the  Chinese 
market,  the  Russian  and  Sumatra  brands.  The 
importation  of  illuminating  oils  is  increasing  tre- 
mendously. In  1892  it  was  17,370,600  gallons 
and  in  1898  it  was  44,324,344  gallons.  But 
what  of  the  lamps  in  which  this  oil  is  burned  ? 
In  1892  the  United  States  sent  to  China  lamps 
to  the  value  of  $10,813  and  in  1898  to  the  value 
of  $4,690.  That  is  to  say,  lamps  are  one  of  the 
few  articles  which  show- a  decrease.  While  the 
consumption  of  oil  had  increased  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times,  the  importation  of  American 
lamps  had  decreased  in  almost  the  same  ratio. 
This  was  not  due  to  the  manufacture  of  lamps  in 
China,  but  to  the  German  and  Japanese  manufac- 
turers making  a  study  of  the  trade  and  turning 
out  a  special  article." 


OUR  CONSULAR  SBRVICE. 

IN  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  George  F. 
Parker  lias  a  thorough  article  on  *  *  The 
Consular  Service  of  the  United  States."  He 
thinks  that,  considering  the  incongruous  ele- 
ments in  the  services  of  other  countries,  our 
service  reaches  a  good  average  of  efficiency, 
higher  than  that  of  most  countries,  owing  largely 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  American  to  new, 
strange  work.  This  merit  in  our  consular  sys- 
tem is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  many  recom- 
mendations to  consulships  of  party  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives, or  managers  have  no  direct  reference 
to  fitness,  and  that  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in 
seven  turns  out  fairly  well. 

BILLS    BKFORE    CONGRESS. 

Nor  has  Congress  paid  any  systematic  atten- 
tion to  our  consular  service.  There  has  been  but 
slight  modification  of  the  system  since  1856, 
when  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  recasting  of 
the  laws  relating  to  it.  In  the  past  six  yeai's 
there  have  been  several  bills  introduced  in  Con 
gress  providing  for  changes,  but  all  have  been 
thrown  out  on  a  point  of  order.  Now  the  chief 
ideas  in  all  of  these  have  been  embodied  in  a  new 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Adams.  This 
bill  provides  for  different  classes,  ranging  from 
consuls-general  to  consular  agents,  and  including 
secretaries  and  attaches  of  embassies  and  lega- 
tions  in  a  bill  dealing  with  commercial  service. 
The  main  features  of  the  various  bills  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  Mr.  Adams'  measure  are 
described  as  follows  : 

*'  They  provide  for  appointment  to  classes,  not 
to  individual  posts,  and  the  President  is  given 
power  to  promote  from  lower  to  higher  grades. 
The  fees  known  as  notarial  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government.  Consuls-general,  of  two  classes, 
at  salaries  of  $G, 000  and  $5,000  respectively; 
consuls,  of  two  classes,  at  salaries  of  $4,000  and 
$2,500  respectively  ;  and  vice-consuls,  of  three 
classes,  at  salaries  of  $1,800,  $1,500,  and  $1,200 
respectively,  are  provided  for,  as  are  consular 
agents,  to  be  paid  by  fees.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  schedule  the  places  or  to  define  the  principle 
upon  which  the  classification  shall  be  made,  while 
the  usual  vicious  plan  of  leaving  all  details  to  the 
Department  is  adopted.  The  bills  do  not  reduce 
the  number  of  consulates  nor  recognize  the  cen- 
tral control  in  the  Department.  Provision  is 
made  for  admission  by  examinations  so  simple 
that  not  even  tiie  merest  spoilsman  could  be  kept 
out.  The  President  is  thus  left  free  to  appoint . 
and  promote  his  own  partisans  out  of  those  who 
pass — ^just  as  he  does  under  the  sham  system  now 
in  operation  for  certain  grades  of  consuls  under 
the  order  of  September  30,  1895.     He  is  Iree  to 
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remove  incumbents,  no  period  of  tenure  being 
fixed.  The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  twenty- 
oni}  years — wliicb,  under  our  laws,  seems  to  be  a 

"Tliese  liills  bave  been  introduced  without 
special  knowledge  or  intelligent  department  as- 
sistance, nor  are  there  any  indications  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  or  is  behind  them,  and  they 
have  produced  no  alternative  suggestions  of  val- 
ue. More  attention  lias  been  given  to  imitations 
.  of  other  countries  than  to  a  careful  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  needs  of  our  own.  The 
method  of  appointment,  being  the  obvious  abuse, 
one  that  anybody  can  see,  is  the  only  feature  that 
has  proved  equally  attractive  to  all  tiiese  legis- 
lators. Something  more  than  this  perfunctory 
work  will  he  necessary  before  a  law  can  be  passed 
which  would  change  a  bad  system  into  a  good 


Mr.  Parker  examines  into  the  relations  of  our 
consuls  with  the  bureaus  at  Washington,  and 
iiiids  that  there  is  no  "well-defined  purpose  in 
the  management  of  the  consular  service,  no  man 
of  recognized  position  and  ability  to  spur  or  to 
curb  it.  It  is  chaos  itself.  Its  organization 
produces  dependence  in  secretaries  and  assist- 
ants, and  generates  in  bureau  officials  a  defer- 
ence little  short  of  toadyism.  Among  men  bear- 
ing such  relations  there  must  be  an  absence  of 
iluit  confidence  and  respect  which  are  necessities 
if  a  dignified  and  well-balanced  system  is  to  be 

Mr.  Parker  thinks  the  immense  consular  re- 
ports which  are  published  with  great  pomp  and 
L*i re uni stance  by  the  Department  are  little  abort 
of  ridiculous.  He  explains  the  manner  of  the 
interrogations  and  answers  to  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions touching  commergiftl  affairs  in  the  countries 
to  which  the  consuls  confine  themselves,  and  says 
the  result  is  "  five  or  six  thousand  pages  for  the 
most  part  the  essence  of  nothingness." 

DOfHTFUL    VALUE   OF   TUB   CONSULAR    REPORTS. 

"  During  the  twenty-two  years  that  this  proc- 
ess has  been  going  on,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
recall  one  report  of  really  undoubted  economic 
value.  Beyond  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
has  been  a  notable  one  of  the  second  or  inform- 
ing order  each  year — that  is,  twenty-two  really 
influential  in  directing  the  course  of  trade.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear.  There  is  no  room  for 
this  flood  of  commonplace  writing  on  com- 
mercial questions,  nor  for  the  fortioili  part  of  it. 
Even  if  the  consular  service  had  half  a  hundred 
President  Hadleya,  Edward  Atkinsons,  and 
Hiciimond  Mayo-Smiths,   this  would  be  equally 


FBENCH  AND  EHOUSH  SUQAR. 

THE  financial  embarrassments  of  the  British 
West  Indies  and  their  relation  to  the 
sugar  industry  are  discussed  by  A.  Barthelemy 
in  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parlemenlitire  for  Feb- 
ruary 10. 

It  will  seem  odd  to  those  Americana  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that  "the  British  empire 
is  the  largest  and  best-governed  empire  in  the 
world"  that  M.  Barthelemy  puts  bad  government' 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the  causes  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  now  beset  these  British  possessions. 
"The  situation  of  the  [English]  West  Indies," 
be  says,  "  is  again  to-day  very  precarious.  Is  it 
due  solely  to  the  victory  of  beet  sugar  over  cane 
sugar  ?  No.  The  West  Indies  bave  been  vex- 
atiously  governed  ;  they  have  been  subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  administrative  and  constitutional  ex- 
periments ol  which  the  clearest  result  has  been 
toembroil  their  affairs."  He  illustrates  his  opin- 
ion by  describing  briefly  the  various  and  complex 
governments  of  some  of  the  islands.  In  short, 
the  islands  sufTer  from  a  separation  of  interests 
and  a  confusion  of  systems  ;  they  impose  their 
own  taxes ;  they  have  budgets  and— deficits. 
M.  Barthelemy  cites  the  opinion  of  Sir  David 
Barbour,  one  of  the  royal  commission  of  1897, 
on  the  embarrassments  of  Jamaica.  Four  causes 
are  mentioned  :  (1)  Too  heavy  expenses  incurred 
for  works  of  intended  public  utility  ;  (2)  a  fall- 
ing ofl  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  rum  and 
sugar  exported  ;  (3)  an  imprudent  contract  lor 
the  extension  of  railroads  ;  (4)  loans  for  works 
not  immediately  productive.  '-There,  then,  is  a 
colony,"  says  M.  Barthelemy,  "which  does  not 
suffer  solely  from  the  crisis  of  cane  sugar.  The 
other  islands  are  doubtless  in  the  same  condition. 
.  .  .  But  the  crisis  of  cane  sugar  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  situation." 

BEET   ElOOT   VERSUS   CANE. 

That  the  sugar  derived  from' beet  root  should 
have  got  the  better  of  the  sugar  of  cane  juice  in 
the  world's  markets  is  among  the  most  remark- 
able of  modern  commercial  changes.  The  nat- 
ural advantages  were  on  the  side  of  cane  sugar. 
Raw  beet  sugar  has  a  disagreeable  odor  and 
flavor  ;  raw  cane  sugar  is  preferred  by  some  to 
the  relined.  And  cane  juice,  which  is  easily  ex- 
tracted, contains  more  sugar  than  beet  root.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected,  then,  that  in  competition 
cane  sugar  would  be  crowded  out  by  beet  sugar. 
M.  Bar tlieiemy  says  "there  is  nothing  perhaps 
which  shows  better  the  genius  of  man  than  the 
victory  of  beet  sugar  over  its  rival."  But  that 
is  enthusiasm.  By  gradual  improvements  the 
percentage  of  sugar  obtained  from  beet  root  has 
quadrupled.     There  has  been  no  such  gain  on 
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the  part  of  rme  sagar.  Beet  sugar  bas  had  the 
adrantage  of  goTemmental  bounties  for  exporta- 
tion, but  \L  Banbelemv  denies  that  these  boan- 
ties  alone  will  account  for  the  result.  He  goes 
so  far  as  to  sav  of  the  production  of  cane  sugar 
that  '•  where  the  planters  liave  improved  their 
machinery  they  niake  no  complain:. "  No  doubt 
the  causes  are  m:xe>j.  In  the  course  of  the 
fifteen  years  following  1S^2  the  price  of  sugar 
in  England  declined  one-l^alf.  Elxport  bounties 
alone  wo.ild  not  account  for  that. 

Of  course  a  competition  tLat  has  brought  down 
the  price  of  sugar  one -half  has  re«iuce<i  in  certain 
regions  the  pn>iuct:on  of  the  less  profitable  kind. 
An  extreme  caise  of  re«iuction  is  seen  in  St.  Vin- 
cent's exportation.  TLe  value  of  the  sugar  ex- 
ported bv  this  West  Indian  island  in  1SS2  was 
£113,500.  In  1S&7  it  was  only  £20.000.  All 
the  British  sugar  islands  have  suf[ere*J,  but  not  in 
an  equal  degree. 

THE    BRITISH    COMMISSION. 

What  is  England  going  to  do  about  it  /  The 
royal  commission  referred  to  above  reported  that 
in  1897  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
sugar  was  derive*!  from  European  beet  root,  and 
that  consequently  the  cane  sugar  industry  in  the 
British  West  Indies  ha^l  suffere«i  a  severe  de- 
pression. The  causes  of  the  depression  the  com- 
missioners regarde^i  as  permanent  in  so  far  as 
they  belong  to  the  system  of  export  bounties 
which  certain  countries  have  adopted  and  which 
they  seem  indisposed  to  give  up.  The  sole  remedy 
would  be  the  abandonment  of  export  bounties  by 
these  continental  nations.  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  thought,  however,  that 
a  remedy  could  be  found  in  the  impK>sition  by 
England  of  compensative  customs  duties  on 
bounty  sugars.  But  his  two  colleagues  did  not 
agree  with  him.  They  thought  it  impossible  to 
(^culate  with  sufficient  exactness  the  fall  in  price 
resulting  from  the  bounties,  and  that  consequently 
thev  could  not  tell  how  far  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  in  a  policy  of  reprisal.  But  one  of  the  three 
commissioners,  it  seems,  thought  that  a  policy  of 
reprisal  was  worth  trying.  The  small  but  active 
party  that  demands  '  *  fair  trade  "  would  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  use  sugar  as  an  entering  wedge  for 
the  acceptance  of  their  opinions.  The  head  of 
the  Conservative  party  regards  the  question  as 
solely  one  of  practicability,  and  India  has  decided 
to  oppose  sugar  bounties  with  compensative  cus- 
toms duties. 

M.  Barthelemy  therefore  believes  there  is  some 
probability  that  England  will  attack  sugar  boun- 
ties and  perhaps  other  impediments  to  fair  trade 
by  retaliation.  He  does  not  believe  that  such  a 
change  of  policy  is  near  at  hand.     Until  the 


convenient  season  she  wiU  use,  as  she  has  already 
used,  menaces  ;  but  in  these  she  has  gone  so  far 
tha'  bv  and  bv  it  wiU  be  necessanr  to  act.  And 
what  will  France  do  when  confronted  by  a  policy 
of  reprisal  ?  M.  Barthelemy's  reply  is  vag:ne, 
but  its  spirit  is  unmistakable.  *  *  The  opinion  of 
those  who  say  that  we  know  only  how  to  yield  to 
foreign  menace  may  be  disregarded.  It  shows  an 
absolute  ig^iorance  of  the  necessities  of  the  policy 
and  of  the  spirit  which  now  rule  our  affairs. " 


FORTY  TEARS  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

IX  the  Contemporary  for  March  Mr.  Michael 
Mulhall  surveys  the  progress  of  British  trade 
since  1859.  In  1S99.  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, the  external  commerce  of  a  single  nation 
has  exceeded  £800,000.000.  for  British  trade  in 
1 S99  amounted  to  £815.000.000.  Mr.  MulhalPs 
survey  is  classified  geographically  and  is  little 
more  than  a  host  of  figures,  but  his  summary 
contains  the  essence  of  his  figures  : 

**  1.  The  ratio  of  British  trade  per  inhabitant 
in  1899  was  higher  than  at  any  previous  date. 

**2.  The  growth  of  our  trade  since  1868  has 
been  unequal,  imports  having  risen  72,  exports 
only  50,  per  cent. 

*'  3.  Imports  from  Germany.  France.  Holland, 
and  Belgium  are  increasing  with  great  rapidity, 
while  exports  are  declining  except  to  Grermany. 

**  4.  Spain  has  doubled  her  trade  with  us  since 
1868.  Un  the  other  hand,  our  dealings  with 
Italy  have  fallen  remarkably. 

*'5.  Our  relations  with  the  United  States 
have  grown  three  times  as  much  as  with  our 
colonies,  imports  being  to  exports  as  3  to  1. 

'•  6.  South  America  ^except  Argentina)  is  slip- 
ping away  from  British  and  passing  into  German 
hands. 

*•  7.  In  the  far  East. we  find  our  trade  with 
China  falling  heavily,  while  it  has  quadrupled 
with  Japan.  It  is  declining  with  India  and 
Egypt. 

-  8.  Australia  and  Canada  send  us  more  and 
more  of  their  products  in  each  decade,  but  take 
less  of  our  merchandise  than  before. 

• '  9.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  our 
trade  with  South  Africa,  while  our  dealings  with 
British  West  Indies  have  diminished. 

*'  10.  The  balance  of  trade  against  Great 
Britain  is  £130.000.000  yearly,  which  is  covered 
by  the  earnings  of  our  merchant  navy  and  for- 
eign investments. 

'^11.  Net  imports  ot  bullion  in  forty  yeaia 
averaged  £3.000,000  yearly  ;  £4,500,000  in  the 
decade  1889-93. 

'*  12.  The  trade  of  1899  showed  an  innoaau 
over  1898  of  £15.000,000  of  imported  moitdiaii- 
and  £36,000.000  of  ezporti." 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  NILE. 

T  N  vl  ivslee's  for  March  Mr.  John  Ward,  F.  S.  A. , 
A  describes  the  remarkable  engineering  works 
for  the  storing  of  tlie  Nile's  waters  and  the  trans- 
formation of  tlie  Egyptian  desert  into  a  fertile 
agricultural  domain. 

After  the  ■■  Vjarrage,"  or  great  dam,  north  of 
Cairo,  where  the  Nile  divides  in  forming  the 
delta,  had  been  successfully  restored  as  a  result 
of  the  English  occupation  of  the  country  io  1883, 
Lord  Croiiier  and  his  engineers  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  storing  of  the  Nile  flood  for  upper 
Egypt.  Willcocks,  the  expert  on  irrigation,  ad- 
vocated  the   building  of  two  great  reservoirs 


and  a  system  of  canals.  Mr.  John  Aird,  M.P., 
an  English  contractor,  uffered  to  do  the  work, 
receiving  no  pay  till  it  should  be  completed. 

■'When  the  Nile  i-eaervoirs  planned  by  the 
great  Willcocks  were  6rst  ma^le  known  to  the 
world,  and  it  was  found  that  he,  although  of- 
fering six  or  seven  sites  for  liiu  cyclopean  de- 
signs, realty  only  highly  recommended  one,  the 


construction  of  which  would  wipe  out  tha  island 
of  Fhilte,  the  loveliest  spot  on  the  Nile,  there 
was  a  universal  howl  of  opposition.  This  got 
to  such  a  height  that  Sir  W.  Garstin  and  his 
engineers  may  have  felt  a  grim  kind  of  relief 
when  they  found  that  the  French  would  allow 
them  no  money  from  the  caisse  to  realize  their 
schemes  for  storing  the  blessed  water,  and  they 
had  for  a  time  to  abandon  the  whole  affair.  So 
when,  one  6ne  morning,  Mr.  John  Aird,  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  and  their  friends  unexpectedly 
called  at  the  office  of  works  in  Cairo  and  offered 
to  make  any  amount  of  dums,  canals,  and  locks, 
wherever  they  pleased,  for  no  present  cash  pay- 
ment, in  accepting  their  wonderful  offer  the 
government  cut  down  the  level  of  the  great  res- 
ervoir by  nearly  one-half.  Willcocks  want«l  to 
store  up  120  feet  of  water.  Sir  Beiiiamin  Baker 
was  told  to  content  himself  with  20  meters  (about 
65  feet)  of  Nile  storage. 

"  And  so  the  artists  and  the  tourists  and  tlie 
general  opponents  to  the  drowning  of  Philie  were 
appeased,  or  at  least  silenced,  and  the  greatest 
engineering  work  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
was  quietly  started,  and  within  a  year  20,000 
men  were  employed  at  Assouan  and  at  the  sup- 
plemental dam  of  Assiout. 

PHIL.E    NRARLV    COVEliED. 

"When  the  dam  is  completed  and  at  its  high 
level  Philie  will  have  its  temple  pylons  and  a  few 
of  the  higher  ruins  standing  out  of  the  water, 
just  to  mark  where  its  ancient  beauties  were  ; 
but  all  its  loveliness,  its  verdure,  its  palms,  sev- 
eral of  its  temples,  its  storied  walls  and  its  Ni- 
lometer,  its  colonnades,  its  Roman  quays,  will 
disappear  beneath  the  watei's.  An  island  will  be 
lost,  but  a  continent  will  be  saved  I  For  my 
part.  I  would  rather  Uiey  had  made  Willcocks' 
cyclopean  granite  barrier  of  about  150  feet 
(where  the  wall  crossed  the  Bab  el  Kebir),  and 
that  the  whole  island  had  been  sacrificed.  The 
fragments  left  wiU  only  serve  to  reopen  the  sad 
affair  in  people's  minds.  However,  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  Even  with  the  65  feet  of 
water  in  the  reservoir  great  advantages  will  be 
gained  for  upper  Egypt.  If  we  lose  Philie  for 
the  tourist  and  the  artist  and  the  archceologiat, 
we  will  gain  millions  of  acres  more  for  the  fel- 
laheen's agriculture,  and  tlie  revenue  from  the 
irrigation  it  will  afford  will  double  the  return  of 
annual  income  to  the  tiuances  of  the  government 
— BO  much  so  that  if  the  British  were  allowed  a 
free  hand,  this  increase<:l  revenue  could  be  made 
in  a  short  time  to  clear  Egypt  from  debt." 

The  magnitude  of  these  works  has  hai-dly  been 
appreciated  by  engineers — still  leas  by  the  general 
public  in  Europe  and  America. 
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filled  up  and  the  water  d 
verted,  the  Bab  el  £eb 
ChftDnel  and  others  doaec 
blocked  with  huge  suin 
torn  from  the  trench  u 
tied  together  with  wire 
These  temporary  '  sndds,'  ( 
dams,  prepare  the  waj  f( 
the  permanent  wall." 

When  the  writer  mate 
these  great  works  in  tli 
spring  of  1899  he  fonn 
that  a  huge  gaeh  had  bee 
cut  out  of  the  rock  in 
straight  line  across  the  wid 
valley,  while  the  "cataracts 
were  being  filled  up  and  sn 
perfluous  stone  was  belli] 
carried  toward  the  wester 
bank  for  this  purpose  o 
railroad  trains. 

■•  On  the  western  bank  it 
self  the  naTigatiou  canal  wa 
being  cut  out  and  anothe 
railroad  line  being  laid  there 
too.  The  din  was  worst  earl 
in  the  dsr,  when  the  blsd 
ing  was  being  prepared  foi 
which  always  took  place  i 
noon.  Crowds  of  willing  ni 
tive  workers  appeared  i 
every  direction,  dinecte 
quietly  by  the  engineers  am 
their  intelligent  snbordi 
nsies.  The  work  went  o 
all  day  and  by  electric  ligL 
at  night.  Il  had  to  be  stopped  at  the  end  c 
July  when  the  Nile  began  to  rise;  but  all  wi 
left  safe  for  the  resuming  of  the  work  at  the  eu' 
of  October." 

TBE  i>AX  AT  Assiorr. 

At  Assiout  tho  great  supplemental  dam  is  all 
in  process  of  construction  as  a  pan  of  the  Mm 
contract.  The  works  here  are  under  a  talants 
engineer.  Mr.  G.  H.  Stephens,  who  is  Ha^faihw 
ad  a  liom  rultT  of  men. 

■'He  has  had  11.000  men  working; night  am 
day  at  his  great  dam  and  the  huge  waD  and  tt 
navi^iion  canal  which  accompanies  it.  ^ 
may  ^eeui.  when  compared  with  AaKNBB,  a  con 
parativeiv  small  affair,  for  it  has  only  to  'hoi 
up'  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water  to  Mip|ilf  aba 
danily  the  great  Ibrahiinieh  Caaal,  wfatiA  ia  il 
course  supplies  the  andeni  Bahr  TohI,  lad  wi 
thus  vastly  increase  the  <  Itiraldb  IimI  IM  fl 
ma^n  of  the  Libyan  1  mH.  Bat  ia  warn 
wajv  the  Asekmi  weir  is  e  en  aon  I 
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THE  WOBK3   AT   ASSOrA\. 

"The  works  now  in  progress  a  few  miles  be- 
yond Assouan  consist  mainly  of  a  vast  wall  of 
masonry  nearly  '1  miles  long  and  averagiug  60 
teel  high,  above  down  Btivam.  pierced  by  ISO 
openings,  eacli  containing  sluices.  These  wiU 
be  all  of  ihe  late  F,  M.  Sioney's  patent — a  won- 
derful invention  by  which  a  cliild,  by  merely 
pressing  a  lever,  can  elevate  or  depress  a  huge 
ma^  of  steel  with  this  enormous  pressure  of  wa- 
ter against  it.  A  roadway  will  Iw  carried  along 
the  top  of  the  great  wail,  and  this  and  its  ^wra- 
pets  will  form  a  handsome  architectural  viaduct. 
In  order  to  secure  a  sound  foun.lai:on  for  this 
grvat  dvke  of  stone  work  a  trench  had  lo  be  ex- 
cavatei)  in  the  granite  rock,  averaging  100  feet 
wide  and  deep,  and  where  *  faults  ~  wetv  found 
that  might  lei  the  water  e^iape.  these  founda- 
tions had  to  go  deeper  still.  All  this  vast  trench 
was  bedded  with  concreted  rubble,  and  on  this 
sabetmciore  the  masoarr  is  being  raised.  .VI- 
readv   the   Mohammed   AU 
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than  a  wall  of  granite  founded  on  &  rock.  It  is 
built  on  the  bed  of  the  Nile  itself.  Never  once 
lias  rock  been  touched  for  the  foundations.  Mr. 
Willcocks  has  shown  in  his  saving  of  the  old 
barrage  that  a  permanent  floor  could  be  laid 
down  on  the  river  bed,  which,  property  con- 
structed, would  carry  any  weight  of  masonry  fit 
to  resist  t!ie  pi'essure  of  any  stream  above  it. 
This  system  is  practically  the  one  used  in  the 
Assiout  barrage. 

SEVEN    THOUSAND    FIVE    HUNDRED    DOLLARS  A   DAY 
IN    WAQEB. 

"  The  Assiout  dam  is  half  a  mile  long  and  has 
a  naviji;ation  lock  at  the  west  side.  The  river 
has  been  coffer- dammed  in  sections,  and  a  ma- 
sonry and  concnite  floor  (40  feet  below  level  of 
high  Nile)  laid  down  as  a  foundation,  ST  feet 
wide  by  10  feet  thick.  On  this  Hoor  the  super- 
structure is  built.  At  both  up  and  down  stream 
aides  of  this  floor  cast-iron  sheet  piles  are  driven 
down  to  a  further  depth  of  13  feet,  the  joints  of 
which  are  hermetically  sealed  by  cement  grout, 
so  that  no  percolations  can  get  below  the  founda- 
tions. The  barrage  has  111  openings  of  about 
1(>  feel  each,  which  will  be  supplied  with  ordi- 
nary sluices.  The  navigation  canal  lock  will  be 
50  feet  wide.  This  last  year  (18!)9)  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  work  was  done,  and  the  wages  paid 
idui'itig  June  and  July,  for  instance)  were  £1,500 
per  day, 

"The  outlay  at  the  Assouan  dam  was  eves 


greater,  so  that  immense  sums  are  spent  among 
the  natives  of  the  country  which  the  works  are 
intended  to  beneflt  permanently.  All  the  work 
done  at  both  reservoirs  was  left  safely  above  the 
highest  water  level  till  nest  season,  and  at  As- 
siout no  more  coSer-dams  will  be  needed  There 
were  11,500  men  employed  at  Assiout  (and  8,500 
at  Assouan),  when  the  work  bad  to  be  stopped 
for  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  The  walls  at  both 
places  are  of  stone  and  cement.  The  blocks  of 
stone  were  frequently  so  warm,  owing  to  the 
fierce  sunshine,  that  the  men's  hands  were  blis- 
tered in  lifting  them,  and  the  heat  of  the  place 
in  June  was  160°  in  the  shade.  But  all  has 
gone  on  with  scarcely  an  accident.  There  were 
a  dozen  cases  of  sunstroke,  but,  only  a  very  few 
deaths.  It  was  remarked  that  those  who  drank 
too  much  liquid  of  any  kind  were  most  liable 
to  it." 

The  total  cost  of  both  reservoirs  is  estimated 
at  $25,000,000.  This  will  be  met  by  an  annual 
payment,  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  at 
$833,330  for  thirty  years.  It  is  expected  that 
the  increased  revenue  from  the  extra  water  sup- 
ply will  bring  in  $2,000,000  a  year  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Government. 

PBOGBESS  OF  THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

IN  the  IniernatioTKil  (Chicago)  for  March  Mr. 
Harry  Tuck  Sherman  writes  enthusiastically 
of  Belgium's  great  enterprise  in  central  Africa. 
To  the  unflagging  interest  and  liberality  of  Leo- 
pold II.,  King  of  Belgium  and  Bovei-eign  of  the 
Congo  Free  Stale,  is  largely  due  the  opening  of 
this  vast  region  to  commerce  and  civilization 
withm  the  past  quarter  cenlury. 

The  Congo  boasts  a  railroad  about  350  miles 
long  which  connects  the  navigable  portions  of  the 
Congo  River,  running  from  Matadi,  a  port  for 
ocean  steamers,  to  Stanley  I'ool,  which  is  brought 
within  eighteen  days'  journey  from  Antwerp,  the 
world's  market  tor  Congo  products. 

The  Free  State  covers  an  area  of  800,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  four  times  that  of  France. 
Lying  on  the  equator,  it  extends  five  degrees 
from  the  equator  at  its  most  northern  extremity 
and  fourteen  degrees  south. 

COUMKRCi:    IN   THE   CONOO. 

"The  future  of  the  Congo  Free  State  is  bril- 
liant in  the  extreme.  Commercial  enterprises 
are  succeeding  beyond  all  expectation,  and  Bel- 
gian capital  is  bearing  enormous  interest  out 
yonder.  Ivory  and  India  rubber  are  inexhaust- 
ible, and  the  field  for  the  production  and  expor- 
tation of  the  finest  of  all  tropical  produce  is  un- 
limited. Europe  la  now  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  central  .^Virica  is  the  commercial  paradiae  ol  • 
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the  future,  and  the  Belgians  who  have  got  such 
a  firm  hold  in  the  new  country  are  profiting  now 
by  their  foresight  and  enterprise." 

CIVILIZATION. 

*  *  The  schools  that  have  been  established  all 
over  the  country  are  meeting  with  success,  and 
the  young  Congolese  who  are  being  taught  by 
the  missionaries  learn  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Many  have  gone  to  Belgium,  where  they  follow 
various  callings.  They  speak  French  well  and 
seem  to  be  capable  of  a  high  education. 

**  From  every  standpoint  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  the  Belgians  have  worked  marvels  in  the 
colonization  and  civilization  of  central  Africa. 
King  Leopold,  whose  life-work  it  has  been,  is 
now  gathering  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  his 
subjects  are  profiting  by  that  vast  territory  whose 
riches  are  a  source  of  steadily  increasing  profit 
to  those  Belgians  who  have  risked  their  capital 
there.  The  industry  of  Belgium  has  found  a 
new  outlet,  the  home  markets  have  become  ani- 
mated by  the  steady  influx  of  the  Congo's  trop- 
ical products,  and  before  many  years  we  may 
safely  count  upon  the  Congo  Free  State  as  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  of  all  tropical 
countries." 


A  NEW  DANGER  FOR  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

IN  a  most  interesting  and  most  alarming  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  Mr.  T. 
R.  Threlfall  forecasts  the  coming  of  "  Senussi 
and  His  Threatened  Holy  War."  It  is  indeed 
the  coming  of  a  new  Mahdi,  no  longer  merely 
predatory  and  conquering,  but  one  endowed  with 
all  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  form 
the  basis  of  a  triumphing  spiritual  movement,  a 
movement  which  may  shake  the  Mohammedan 
states,  not  only  of  Africa,  but  even  of  Asia,  to 
their  uttermost  foundations. 

BENUSSI    AND    HIS    GOSPEL. 

Senussi,  indeed,  has  already  come.  It  is  only 
the  annunciation  of  the  prophet  which  we  now 
await.  Mohammed -es- Senussi  is  the  son  of  an 
Algerian  lawyer,  himself  a  holy  man,  who  before 
he  died  in  1859  declared  his  son  to  be  the  true 
Mahdi,  and  announced  a  gospel  which  was  to  re- 
form the  old  Mohammedanism  and  set  up  another 
in  its  place.  Where  Senussism  has  taken  root  it 
has  invariably  been  followed  by  better  govern- 
ment and  reform  in  private  life.  The  emissaries 
of  the  new  faith  reside  in  every  port  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  even  possibly  in  the  chief  European 
capitals.  They  uphold  morality,  cultivate  hospi- 
tality, demand  obedience,  and  employ  women  as 
their  agents,  though  refusing  them  admission  to 


their  order.  The  present  prophet  and  Mahdi 
Sidi  Senussi,  is  now  fifty- five  years  of  age,  an< 
has  only  once  been  seen  by  a  European,  the  lat< 
Herr  Nachtigal,  who  regarded  him  as  immensely 
superior  to  the  Dongalee  Mahdi.  During  hii 
long  residence  at  Jerabub  he  taught  2,000  stu 
dents  in  the  great  convent  with  the  object  o: 
becoming  missionaries  of  his  faith.  He  had  ar 
armory  and  arsenal  and  immense  numbers  oJ 
camels. 

A  few  years  ago  he  removed  to  the  town  oi 
Joffo,  in  Kufra  Oasis,  500  miles  from  the  Nile 
and  still  further  from  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  teaches  his  disciples  and  perfects  his  arma- 
ments undisturbed  : 

<<  Satisfying  in  every  respect  the  MohammedaB 
conception  of  the  true  Mahdi  (for  not  only  i{ 
he  stated  to  be  directly  descended  from  the  great 
Mohammed's  favorite  wife,  but  he  has  one  arm 
longer  than  another,  as  well  as  blue  eyes  and  the 
infallible  mark  between  his  shoulders),  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  possesses  a  remarkable  fas- 
cination for  the  imaginative  and  credulous  racej 
of  north  Africa.  His  colonies  are  found  ir 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco.  His  great 
secret  brotherhood  extends  over  the  mysteriom 
oases  which  dot  the  Great  Sahara,  embraces  the 
strange  tribes  of  the  Tibesti  highlands,  controls 
the  robber  Tuaracks,  and  takes  in  the  great 
states  of  Wadai,  Borku,  and  Bagharmi,  as  wel 
as  the  numberless  tribes  occupying  the  rich  lands 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Chad,  and  can  even  b< 
found  in  Somaliland  on  the  east  and  Senegambii 
on  the  west.  Nor  is  this  all.  Mohammedanisn 
is  making  marvelous  progress  in  the  interior  oi 
Africa.  It  is  crushing  paganism  out.  Against 
it  the  Christian  propaganda  is  a  myth.  Anc 
wherever  Mohammedanism  goes  there  goes  th( 
Senussi  brotherhood.  It  is  a  beacon  on  the  to| 
of  a  hill  waiting  for  the  master  hand  to  apply  the 
spark.  It  is  obviously  diflBcult  to  give  an  ap 
proximate  idea  of  the  number  of  Senussi's  aflfili 
ated  members,  inasmuch  as  that  is  alone  knowi 
to  the  Mahdi  and  his  lieutenants.  In  1882 
M.  Duveyrier  estimated  them  at  3,000,000  ;  bui 
since  then  the  movement  has  grown  enormouslyj 
so  that  there  are  now  probably  9,000,000.  This 
however,  only  represents  a  fraction  of  the  forc< 
which  will  be  available  when  Senussi  proclaim! 
the  Jehad.  As  those  connected  with  powerfu 
organizations  well  know,  the  moral  force  of  th< 
associated  members  often  represents  more  thai 
treble  the  total  membership.*' 

STATESMAN    NOW FUTURE    GONQUEBOB. 

Sidi  Senussi  has  given  more  than  one  indicatioi 
of  statesmanship.  He  has  freed  large  number 
of  slaves  and  educated  them,  with  the  result  tbi 
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every  slave  becomes  an  active  propagandist,  and 
the  whole  of  Wadai  has  come  under  bis  influence. 
He  possesses  many  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
great  leader  ;  and  nothing  is  so  certain  as  that 
when  he  gives  the  word  he  will  set  Africa — and 
it  may  be  Arabia,  if  not  India— in  a  flame.  The 
time,  Mr.  Threlfall  thinks,  has  now  come,  and 
he  regards  the  revolt  of  the  Soudanese  troops  at 
Omdurman  as    the    flrst   signal  of   the    coming 

"  Failing  a  war  between  France  and  England; 
it  is  obvious  that  the  most  favorable  time  for 
Senusai  to  act  would  be  when  one  of  the  .two 
powers  named  is  embarrassed  by  a  great  war, 
and  when  it  would  consequently  be  unable  to  put 
an  effective  force  in  the  field  against  him,  Tiiat 
favorable  moment  has  at  last  come.  Never  since 
the  Crimean  War  has  England  been  in  such  a 
perilous  plight.  With  a  war  in  Soutli  Africa  on 
oitr  hands,  the  extent  and  duration  of  which  no 
man  can  foresee  ;  devoid  of  an  available  army 
if  complications  arise  elsewhere  ;  with  weakened 
garrisons  in  India  to  control  millions  of  Moham- 
medans ;  with  a  hostile  Europe  encouraging  our 
enemies  ;  with  African  barbarism  sitting  on  the 
fence  and  ready  to  burl  itself  upon  us  at  the 
signs  of  assured  defeat  ;  and,  most  serious  dan- 
ger of  all,  with  a  government  in  power  which 
appears  to  1)e  incapable  of  appreciating  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  and  shrinks  from  adopting 
those  means  by  which  alone  the  empire  can  be 
safeguarded — surely  Senussi  could  not  wish  for 
a  more  opportune  moment  to  launch  his  thunder- 
bolt," 

THE   DERVISHES   OF   THE    FOTDRE. 

Senussi  is  well  aware  of  all  this.  In  Algeria, 
Morocco,  Egypt,  in  Tunis,  and  in  Europe  his 
secret  agents  act  as  so  many  eyes  and  ears  with 
which  he  sees  and  hears  what  is  passing  among 
civihzed  people.  There  is  even  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  followers  have  acquired  from  the 
black  races  of  Africa  the  secret  of  brain  teleg- 
raphy by  which  they  send  messages  over  vast 
distances  and  had  information  concerning  recent 
battles  in  South  Afnca  immediately  after  they 
took  place  : 

"As  a  fighting  element  Senussi's  followers 
will  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  wild  and  ill- 
armed  tribesmen  our  troops  encountered  at 
Abu  Klea,  Motammah,  and  Omdurman.  Many 
of  them  will  possess  the  improved  weapons 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  years  at  Jera- 
bub  and  Joffo.  As  to  their  possession  of  artil- 
lery nothing  is  known,  but  their  remarkable 
mobility,  their  wonderful  powers  of  endurance, 
their  marvelous  knowledge  of  this  great  inhos- 
pitable region,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they 


can  always  retreat  into  the  desert  whither  civi 
lized  troops  cannot  follow,  are  advantages  of  whicl 
they  are  thoroughly  cognizant.  If  we  multiply 
by  a  hundredfold  the  long,  exhausting,  and  cost 
ly  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  we  maj 
obtain  some  idea  of  what  a  holy  war  proclaime* 
by  Senusei  will  mean." 


Behind  these  fighting  visionaries  looms  thf 
greater  danger  still  of  the  vast  multitude  o' 
African  Mohammedans,  and  even  of  pagans 
who,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  great  idea,  migh' 
be  tempted  to  take  up  arms  against  the  tyrannies 
white  men.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  tbt^ 
the  natives  of  Africa  have  no  ideals  and  n' 
patriotism  : 

"Save  in  a  very  few  of  the  most  degraded 
communities,  which  do  not  count  in  the  makinf 
of  nations,  the  African  looks  beyond  his  Imt,  hi 
dinner,  his  wives,  his  warlike  pastimes,  and  hi 
personal  adornment.  Regarding  himself  as  equal 
if  not  superior,  to  tlie  white  man,  he  instinct 
ively  resents  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  ha 
seized  vast  tracts  of  his  native  land,  has  forciblj 
despoiled  so  many  of  his  brethren  of  their  weap 
ons  and  made  them  in  effect  slaves.  Is  it  sur 
prising,  therefore,  that  the  common  instinct  o' 
the  African  has  become  alarmed,  and  tJiat  ever 
the  most  debased  of  them  long  for  the  hour  anf 
the  man  when  they  will  be  able  to  crush  the  hate/ 
wliites  who  have  so  arrogantly  seized  their  con 
tinent  ?  Had  the  conquerors  been  of  the  sani 
race  and  color  they  might  have  taken  their  suh 
jection  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  for  an  aiier 
race  and  color  to  hold  them  in  bondage  was  i 
state  of  things  (gainst  which  their  warlike  in 
atincts  rebelled.  Before  the  common  danger  o 
the  white  invasion  tribal  diSerences  vanish,  an 
cient  hatreds  arc  suppressed,  and  geographies' 
boundaries  are  obliterated." 

THE  "YOUNG  TURKISH"  PAHTY. 
"    A     DIPLOMAT,"    writing  in   L'Humaniti' 

.**  Nouvelle,  of  Paris,  declares  that  the  rul' 
of  the  Sultan  is  univereally  detested  in  Turkey— 
that  it  is  aa  odious  to  Mussulmans  as  to  Chris 
tians,  not  only  because  all  are  alike  oppresset' 
and  ill-treated,  but  also  because  the  very  exist 
ence  of  the  nation  is  compromised. 

The  famous  scheme  of  reforms  in  the  Turkish 
Government  pi-oposed  by  the  ambassadors  of  tha 
great  powers  was  futile  in  that  it  failed  toprovidr 
a  real  check  on  the  absolute  power  of  '-..a  Sultan 

The  "  Young  Turkish  "  party,  says  this  writ 
er,  regards  the  autocratic  government  of  the 
Sultan  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  country,  and 
l>elieves  that  no  solid  and  honest  governmeat 
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can  be  established  in  Turkey,  except  by  making 
the  ministry  directly  responsible  to  a  chamber  of 
deputies. 

*  *  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  Turkey  is 
not  yet  prepared  for  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. But  wliat  are  the  reasons  which  justify 
such  an  affirmation  ?  Were  the  Balkan  States, 
at  the  moment  of  their  transformation  into  inde- 
pendent principalities,  superior  in  point  of  view 
of  education  and  culture  to  their  Turkish  neigh- 
bors ?  And  yet  a  constitutional  government  has 
ducceeded  admirably  with  them,  and  they  still 
prosper  under  this  system. 

**The  Turks,  with  their  calm  and  grave  char- 
a-cter,  are  especially  adapted  to  a  constitutional 
system,  and  we  are  convinced  that  a  Turkish 
chamber  would  conduct  itself  with  more  dignity 
and  less  disorder  than  the  majority  of  European 
parliaments.  Nor  is  the  Mussulman  religion  in 
the  slightest  degree  contrary  to  the  parliamen- 
tary system,  for  Mohammed  declares  :  *  Error  is 
preferable  to  truth,  if  this  error  is  the  result  of 
discussion  in  the  council  and  this  truth  the  arbi- 
trary opinion  of  an  individual.*  " 

A    PLEA    FOR    RELIGIOUS   TOLERANCE. 

The  present  Sultan's  policy  of  exciting  Mus- 
sulman fanaticism  against  the  Christian  popula- 
tion is  opposed  by  the  **  Young  Turkish*'  party, 
**  not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons,  but  because 
such  a  policy  is  fatal  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
country." 

The  party  declares  that  no  power  can  long  exist 
by  force  of  arms  alone,  and  that  the  only  means 
of  assuring  internal  peace  and  avoiding  foreign 
complications  is  to  establish  between  the  differ- 
ent faiths  a  cordial  and  permanent  entente. 

Therefore  the  <*  Young  Turkish'*  party  de- 
mands the  admission  of  Christians  (upon  a  pro- 
portional basis)  into  the  army,  the  navy,  and  all 
the  civil  departments,  the  judiciary  and  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  both  in  the  cap- 
ital and  in  the  provinces. 

In  conclusion,  <<  A  Diplomat*'  makes  this  ap- 
peal to  the  powers  of  Europe  for  Turkish  home 
rule  : 

*'  If  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  political  system  of 
Europe  is  desirable  for  considerations  of  Euro- 
pean interest,  we  affirm  that  the  shortest  and  the 
only  means  for  attaining  this  result  is  to  support 
the  reformist  party.  We  Orientals  do  not  know 
how  to  execute  reforms  directly  dictated  by  Eu- 
rope. If  ever  Turkey  is  to  enter  the  path  of 
progress  and  civilization,  if  she  is  to  recover  suffi- 
cient force  to  arrest  a  dismemberment  so  perilous 
for  the  general  peace,  this  will  only  be  accom- 
plished through  the  *  Young  Turkish  *  party.'* 


OUR  MOHAMMEDAN  WARDS. 

IN  the  March  Forum  Mr.  Henry  O.  Dwight, 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that  the  United 
States  is  liable  to  encounter  in  its  relations  with 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu  and  his  followers,  who  are 
now,  in  common  with  the  Christian  Filipinos,  the 
sul)jects  of  Uncle  Sam. 

These  Mohammedans  were  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards  (whom  they  naturally  regarded  as 
representative  Christians)  for  three  hundred  years. 
We  now  take  the  Spaniards'  place,  inheriting 
from  Spain  sovereignty  over  the  Sulu  Islands  and 
over  Mohammedan  tribes  in  several  other  islands. 
We  desire  and  expect  peace  with  our  new  wards, 
and  yet  Mr.  Dwight  shows  that  there  are  ob- 
stacles to  easy  relations  of  mutual  confidence  with 
these  people  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
and  overcome.      He  says  : 

*  *  Mohammedans  differ  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind even  in  regions  inhabited  by  wild  tribes 
alone.  A  long  and  somewhat  intimate  acquaint- 
ance has  given  me  admiration  and  respect  for 
many  Mohammedans  as  friends.  Many  of  their 
finest  qualities  may  be  traced  to  the  teachings  of 
their  religion.  But  dealings  with  Mohammedans 
sooner  or  later  bring  one  into  contact  with  their 
essential  peculiarity.  They  cannot  avoid  regard- 
ing others  from  a  religious  standpoint,  and  they 
cannot  set  aside  permanently  the  fact  that  God 
has  commanded  them  to  subjugate  or  exterminate 
all  who  refuse  to  believe  in  Mohammed.  This 
divine  command  shapes  their  conduct  toward 
aliens,  even  wlien  they  themselves  would  like  to 
forget  it.  It  classes  all  of  alien  faith  as  blas- 
phemers, and  this  fact  once  being  fixed,  inquiry 
as  to  minor  detail  is  needless  in  their  eyes.  A 
blasphemer  (kiafir  or  giaour)  is  a  blasphemer. 
Wherefore  ask  whether  he  be  American  or  Span- 
iard ?  It  leads  also  to  endless  confusion  in  the 
use  of  words  of  ethical  importance.  Not  only 
does  *  peace  '  mean  something  different  to  the 
Mussulman  from  what  it  means  to  the  other 
party  to  a  reconciliation,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
but  such  words  as  *  honesty,'  'kindness,*  *  pity,' 
and  *  piety '  do  not,  in  the  mind  of  the  Moham- 
medan, have  the  sense  which  the  Christian  gives 
them." 

LAW    CONCERNING    TREATMENT   OF   ALIENS. 

Mr.  Dwight  says  that  the  full  importance  of 
this  curious  trait  can  only  be  gauged  by  gaining 
the  Mohammedan  point  of  view  as  found  in  the 
compends  of  the  holy  law  now  in  ase  in  Moham- 
medan  countries.  He  quotes  several  pasMgOB 
from  these  compends  which  seem  to  make  dear 
the  obligation  resting  on  every  Mohammedan  to 
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regard  and  treat  non- Mohammedans  as  enemies. 
Yet  absolute  power  is  confided  to  the  leader  or 
ruler  to  decide  when  policy  requires  war  to  cease. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting,  if  not  quite 
agreeable  to  our  national  sense  of  self-compla- 
cency, to  note  that  Mohammedan  casuists  regard 
the  subsidy  paid  by  our  Government  to  the  Sultan 
of  Sulu  as  tribute  paid  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

The  law  minutely  regulates  all  possible  rela- 
tions of  Moliammedans  to  aliens  at  home,  or  re- 
siding by  permission  in  Moslem  lands,  or  subject 
as  tribute -payers  to  Mussulman  authority. 

''Throughout  its  cold  logical  reasoning  or  its 
illustrative  digressions,  it  fortifies  every  conclu- 
sion by  quoting  the  word  of  God  in  the  Koran, 
or  the  comments  or  practices  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  consensus  of  expert  commentators  of 
old.  The  principle  that  the  non-Moliammedan 
is  an  enemy,  to  be  subjugated  or  killed  for  the 
glory  of  God  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment, 
is  the  axiom  of  faith  which  underlies  the  whole 
chapter.  This  axiom  is  held  in  abeyance  wher- 
ever policy  requires  it,  as  at  present  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Afghanis- 
tan. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whereas 
in  a  Christian  country  a  long-continued  peace 
gives  grounds  for  the  fostering  of  sincere  friend- 
ship, in  the  Mohammedan  nation  which  is  party 
to  such  a  peace  the  fact  that  the  non -Moham- 
medan is  an  enemy  is  never  suffered  to  drop  out 
of  mind." 

A  striking  confirmation  of  Mr.  Dwight's  anal- 
ysis of  this  trait  of  Mohammedan  character  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  in  his  thrill- 
ing tale  of  an  uprising  against  Russian  rule  in 
the  Contemporary  for  March. 

OUR    POLICY    WITH    THE    MOROS. 

Mr.  D wight  believes  that  peace  between  our 
Government  and  the  Moros  can  be  maintained  by 
following  in  the  main  the  English  model  of  pol- 
icy toward  Moslem  tribes,  the  theory  being 
clearly  to  show  that  peace  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Mohammedans. 

* '  The  officers  in  contact  with  the  Moros  should 
study  tlie  Mohammedan  law  of  conduct  toward 
aliens,  so  that  they  may  know  the  meaiin^  of 
and  the  remedy  for  difficulties  which  arise  »1- 

lowing  the  precept  of  the  holy  law  itsel  f, 
should  see  to  it  that  modern  arms  and  ai  n     ii- 
tion   are  not   sold    to  the    Moros.     The   i 
sliould  be  w^arned  that  raids  by  any  tribe  will 
punished  by  pitiless  reprisals  upon  the  dia    i      ( 
tlieir  origin,  but  without  detriment  to  f  y 

relations  witli  himself  and  without  ]  to 

hammedans  of  other  districts.      The 
be  made  good  by  irresistible  pu 
swiftly  following  the  offense. 


*'The  subsidy  to  the  Sultan  and  his  officers 
should  be  maintained.  It  may  be  unpleasant  to 
learn  that  his  ignorant  people  regard  the  subsidy 
as  tribute  paid  to  Islam  by  the  blasphemers  of 
America.  But  a  few  thousand  dollars  paid  to 
leading  Moros  is  the  cheapest  means  of  insuring 
correct  judgment  on  their  part  of  the  true  direc- 
tion of  Mohammedan  interests.  Our  own  naval 
and  military  forces  should  be  much  larger  than 
would  suffice  elsewhere,  and  at  all  points  selected 
for  permanent  posts  in  Moro  districts  they  should 
be  very  much  in  evidence  and  very  wide  awake 
to  methods  of  defense  against  sudden  attack. 
In  a  word,  the  success  of  this  policy  depends 
largely  upon  following  the  principle  of  a  quaint 
Mohammedan  proverb :  '  See  that  the  post  is 
strong  to  which  your  donkey  is  tied,  and  then  go 
in  peace,  trusting  in  God  for  his  safety.'  " 

Mr.  D wight  would  adopt  as  an  axiom  that  oiir 
control  of  the  Moros  at  present  shall  extend  no 
further  than  control  of  their  relations  with  others 
Such  control  would  involve  the  ending  of  slave 
raids,  which,  according  to  Mohammedan  law, 
belong  to  a  state  of  war  alone,  but  in  Mr. 
Dwight's  opinion  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt 
the  abolition  of  slavery  or  any  other  reform  of 
their  domestic  institutions  until  the  relations  of 
the  Moros  with  their  non-Mohammedan  neigh- 
bors are  completely  under  control.  (Some  of  the 
complexities  of  the  slavery  question  were  shown 
in  the  article  by  Professor  Macdonald  in  the 
March  Review.) 

THE    WAY    OUT. 

Notwithstanding  his  gloomy  revelations  of  the 
Mohammedan  attitude  toward  the  alien,  Mr. 
Dwight  is  convinced  that  the  Mohammedan  is  a 
reasonable  being,  that  he  is  not  psychologically 
different  from  other  men,  and  that  he  is  of  like 
capacity  with  other  men  for  the  finer  feelings. 
He  says  : 

*  ^  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  constitu- 
tionally predatory  class  whose  representatives  are 
found   in   every  nation,  and   without   detailing 
illustrations  which  prove  the  fact,  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  when  a  Mohammedan  discovers  in  a 
non- Mohammedan  friend  a  true  man,  sober,  tem- 
perate, pure  in  morality,  and  just  and  chivalro 
in  the  treatment  of  others,  he  is  astounded  be] 
measure.     But  he  at  once  concludes  that  1      aoiy 
law  is  not  intended  to  govern  his  n         i 
men  of  such  angelic  temperament.     ±ie  u 
tends  to  become  a  sincere  and  tr         f 

<*The  that  Mohamraedai  i     v< 
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Moros.  It  should  be  utilized  to  the  utmoet. 
Officials  wlio  are  to  come  in  contact  with  these 
people  should  be  carefully  selected  men,  with 
definite  instructions  to  study  Mohammedan  preju 
dices.  All  their  acts  should  aim  to  conquer 
aversion  deeply  rooted  in  such  prejudiceB.  They 
should  be  scrupulous  in  personal  habits  and  care- 
ful in  consideration  for  tbe  rights  of  the  Moros 
as  men.  Such  small  things  should  be  borne  in 
mind  as  the  religious  duty  of  Mohammedans  to 
resent  the  most  trivial  attenlioDs  to  their  women, 
their  religious  hatred  for  hogs  and  those  who 
have  to  do  with  swine,  and  their  religious  ad- 
mimtion  for  men  who  do  not  drink  liquor.  Scope 
should  be  prepared  for  such  potent  influence  a& 
could  be  exerted  by  the  surgeon  of  a  military 
post  who  would  treat  on  certain  fixed  days  patients 
from  outside  the  lines.  For  there  is  hardly  a 
limit  to  the  gratitude  of  a  Mohammedan  who  has 
been  healed  or  has  seen  his  children  healed  by 
the  skili  of  a  first-class  physician." 

THE  NORWEGIAN  FLAG. 

ON  December  15,  1899,  a  new  national  mer- 
chant flag  was  unfurled  on  every  Nor- 
wegian ship,  wliether  in  home  or  foreign  port. 
Id  an  historical  survey  ot  the  relations  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway  contributed  to  the  Conservative 
Review  ( Washington)by  Mr.  LeonhardStejneger 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  political 
events  which  led  to  the  legalization  of  this  flag 
by  the  Norwegian  Storthing. 

Although  it  has  very  generally  been  assumed 
that  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  1814 
required  the  use  of  a  union  flag,  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  such  an  assumption  so  tar  as  the  mer 
chant  flag  is  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  the 
constitution  distinctly  provides  (Article  CXI. ) 
that  ' '  Norway  shall  be  entitled  to  have  its  own 
merchant  Sag.  Its  naval  ensign  shall  be  a  union 
flag. "  The  latter  provision  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  merchant  flag  is  not  to  be  a  union  flag,  and 
for  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  union  this  distinc- 
tion was  recognized,  as  Mr.  Stejneger  shows. 

THE    FLAG    OF    1821. 

"From  1814  to  1821  the  merchant  flag  of 
Norway  remained  unchanged  the  same  as  tJie 
Sag  adopted  during  the  short  reign  of  Christian 
Frederick— -viz. :  red  with  a  white  cross  and  the 
Norwegian  coat  of  arms,  the  golden  lion  with 
the  battleaxe  in  the  upper  proximal  corner  ;  but 
it  was  found  to  be  too  much  like  the  Danish  flag 
for  practical  purposes.  The  Storthing  of  1821 
took  up  tlte  question  and  unanimously  passed  a 
bill  defining  the  merchant  Sag  as  red  divided  by 
a  white-bordered  blue  cross.     But,  unfortunate- 
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ly,  this  Storthing,  as  will  be  remembered,  w 
having  a  hard  fight  with  King  Charles  XI\ 
during  which  it  passed  the  law  abolishing  t 
nobility  a  third  time  over  the  royal  veto.  T 
King  was  furious  and  refused  to  approve  the  Q 
bill  ;  but  after  having  thus  shown  his  temp 
and  power,  in  less  tlian  two  months  he  esta 
lished  the  identical  flag  by  a  royal  decree  whii 
was  considered  and  signed  in  the  ordinary  No 
wegian  cabinet  council.  This  flag — the  tri-c( 
ored  cross  banner — without  any  additional  ei 
blems  or  colors,  and  without  anything  to  indica 
a  union  with  Sweden,  consequently  fulfilling  tl 
demand  of  the  constitution,  thus  became  tl 
legal  merciiant  flag,  with  the  restriction,  boi 
ever,  that  it  should  not  be  used  in  the  Medile 
ranean  Sea,  on  account  of  the  Barbary  coreair 
to  whom  Norway  did  not  pay  the  usual  tribu 
necessary  to  avoid  depredations.  In  view  of  tl 
arguments  used  during  the  recent  flag  disput 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  seven  years  after  tl 
establishment  of  the  union  neither  the  peop 
nor  the  King  considered  the  union  to  be  of  sue 
a  nature  as  to  require  expression  in  the  merchai 
flag." 

THE    "  union"    FLAO. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  King  Oscar  I.,  wl: 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles  XIV.,  was  a  i-oyi 
decree,  of  June  20.  1844,  by  which  the  iinio 
ensign  received  its  present  form — viz. :  the  ni 
tional  flag  with  a  union  jack,  composed  of  tt 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  colors  in  equal  propoi 
tions,  occupying  the  upper  proximate  quadrat' 
In  the  same  decree  tjie  merchant  flag  was  lik< 
wise  provided  with  the  union  jack, 

"  It  thus  became  a  union  flag  contrary  to  tl 
provision  of  the  constitution,  and  it  was  ale 
noted  with  disapproval  that  although  the  mei 
chant  flag  undeniably  is  a  purely  domestic  Noi 
wegian  affair,  the  decree  which  changed  il 
appearance  was  passed  in  a  '  jui'it '  .SwoJisl 
Norwegian  council  of  slate.  The  new  unio 
flag  was  consequently  Ixith  ilk>gal  and  uuconst 
tutional.  But  as  a  matter  ol'  facl  the  lietirt 
only  made  the  use  of  thr  union  flag  optional  an 
did  not  abolish  the  old  trl-.-oloi'c'd  Sag  of  1821 
which  thus  remained  the  fully  legal  and  const. 
tutional  Sag." 
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THE    FLAG    QUESTION    IN    PARTY    POLITICS. 

In  the  conflict  over  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate Norwegian  consular  service  the  old  un- 
marked tri-color  of  Norway,  *'the  pure  flag," 
as  it  was  called,  became  the  banner  around  which 
the  Liberals  of  the  national  party  rallied,  while 
the  union  jack  was  the  standard  of  those  Nor- 
wegian politicians  who  had  leanings  toward  Swe- 
den and  desired  ''union  at  any  price." 

As  the  progressives  thought  that  so  important 
a  matter  as  the  national  flag  should  be  a  subject 
of  legislation  and  no  longer  left  to  the  royal 
caprice,  an  effort  was  made  in  1893  to  legalize 
the  flag  of  1821.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed 
by  the  Storthing  and  vetoed  by  the  King.  The 
same  bill  was  passed  again  in  1896  and  again 
failed  to  receive  the  King's  signature. 

After  a  general  election  which  resulted  favor- 
ably for  the  Liberals  the  bill  came  before  the 
Storthing  for  the  third  and  last  time.  On  No- 
vember 17,  1898,  it  was  passed  and  became  a 
law,  under  the  constitution,  without  the  King's 
sanction.  The  law  was  promulgated  in  the  name 
of  the  Storthing  on  December  15,  1898,  the 
change  in  the  flag  to  take  place  one  year  from 
that  date. 

'  *  But  all  trouble  was  not  over  yet.  Foreign 
governments  would  have  to  be  notified  of  the 
passage  of  the  law,  and  as  matters  are  arranged 
at  present,  such  notification  can  only  be  made 
tlirough  the  Swedish  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  same  papers  that  wanted  the  King  to  violate 
his  oath  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
law  now  urged  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office  to  re- 
fuse to  undertake  the  notification.  The  Swedish 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  himself,  Count  Doug- 
las, was  in  sympathy  with  these  demands,  and 
affairs  looked  very  threatening  for  awhile.  Bet- 
ter counsel  prevailed,  however,  due  to  the  firm 
stand  of  the  Norwegian  people  and  partly  also, 
perhaps,  because  the  Swedish  elections  which 
were  then  going  on,  and  during  which  the  ques- 
tion had  been  violently  agitated,  showed  bigger 
gams  for  the  Liberals  than  the  administration 
had  counted  on.  As  a  result,  Count  Douglas  re- 
signed from  the  cabinet  and  a  temporary  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  undertook  to  notify  the  foreign 
governments.  On  December  15  last  the  old  le- 
gal tri- color  thus  superseded  the  union-marked 
flag  which  for  fifty  five  years  had  usurped  the 
place  at  the  mast-heads  of  the.  merchant  ships 
and  on  the  custom-houses  and  post  -offices  of 
Norway. 

* '  The  dignified  and  determined  attiti        )f 
Norwegian  people  during  the  c: 
edlv  the  main  factor  in  calli       ( 
w^ho  were  playing  fast  and  J 
of  two  kingdoms." 


RACE  AND  RELIGION  IN  SWISS  REFERENDUM 

VOTINGS. 

IN  the  Coming  Age  for  March  Mr.  Eltweed 
Pomeroy  makes  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the 
results  of  certain  referendum  votings  in  Swit- 
zerland, with  a  view  to  studying  the  effects  of 
racial  and  religious  differences  between  the  pop- 
ulations of  the  several  cantons.  Mr.  Pomeroy 's 
article  is  accompanied  by  two  tables — each  too 
elaborate  for  reproduction  here — which  divide 
the  cantons  according  to  race  and  language  and 
according  to  religion,  respectively,  showing  the 
percentage  voting  ''yes"  and  the  percentage  not 
voting  in  each  canton. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  adopts  De  Ploige's  classification, 
which  puts  down  14  of  the  cantons  as  German, 
1  as  German -French,  5  as  French,  and  2  as 
Italian.  From  his  study  of  the  statistics  of  nine 
referendum  votings,  the  first  of  which  was  taken 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Swiss  constitution,  in 
1848,  and  the  last  on  the  unification  of  the  civil 
and  military  code,  in  1898,  Mr.  Pomeroy  con- 
cludes : 

'*  1.  That  the  cantons  do  not  all  vote  one  way 
according  to  race  and  language.  Thus  in  the 
June  3,  1894,  voting  the  percentage  of  those 
voting  '  yes '  in  the  German  cantons  ranges 
from  6.9  per  cent,  to  36.9  per  cent,  and  in  the 
French  cantons  from  6  per  cent,  to  37.4  per 
cent. ;  while  in  the  last  voting  the  percentage  of 
those  voting  '  yes '  in  the  German  cantons  ranges 
from  13.6  per  cent,  to  96.4  per  cent,  and  in  the 
French  cantons  from  34.2  per  cent,  to  83.3  per 
cent.  The  distinction  of  race  and  language  is 
blotted  out  in  the  referendum  votings. 

*'2.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  tendency 
to  vote  '  yes '  or  the  tendency  to  vote  •  no '  in 
either  the  German,  French,  or  Italian  cantons. 
Thus  in  the  first  voting  the  German  cantons  cast 
a  little  larger  percentage  of  affirmative  votes  than 
the  French  ;  in  the  second  voting  this  is  reversed, 
and  so  on.  Those  who  vote  apparently  vote  in- 
dependently of  any  race  aptitude  to  negative  or 
affirmative  action.  This  is  particularly  shown  by 
the  seven  votings  on  one  date  in  1866,  when, 
while  in  some  cases  the  percentages  approach 
uniformitv,  in  others  we  find  such  wide  variations 
as  6.8  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent.,  3.3  per  cent, 
and  47.8  per  cent.,  31.1  per  cent,  and  78.9  per 
cent,  in  the  same  canton. 

<*3.   The  percentage  of  those      tvo     gsho^ 
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''4.  The  mountain  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz, 
Obwalden,  and  Nidwalden  show  very  high  per- 
centages of  citizens  voting.  These  cantons  have 
and  have  had  for  generations  the  Landsgemeindey 
or  most  direct  form  of  direct  legislation." 

RELIGIOUS   DIVISIONS. 

Of  the  22  cantons  9^  are  Catholic,  5^  are 
Protestant,  3  are  equally  divided,  and  4  have  a 
Protestant  majority.  After  rearranging  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  nine  referendum  votings  to  make 
them  correspond  with  the  religious,  rather  than 
the  racial,  division  of  the  cantons,  Mr.  Pomeroy 
draws  the  following  conclusions  : 

**  1.  That  the  cantons  do  not  vote  alike  ac- 
cording to  religion.  Thus  in  the  June  3,  1894, 
voting  the  percentage  of  those  voting  *  yes  *  in 
the  Catholic  cantons  ranges  from  6  per  cent,  to 
36.9  percent,  and  in  the  Protestant  cantons  from 
8.8  per  cent,  to  26.2  per  cent.  There  are  just 
as  wide  differences  between  Catholic  as  between 
Protestant  cantons  in  the  percentage  of  those 
voting  *  yes. ' 

<<  2.  The  general  average  of  those  voting  <  yes  * 
does  hot  show  any  progression  or  regression 
from  the  Catholic  to  Protestant  cantons,  but  is 
mixed  up.  The  people  do  not  vote  according  to 
religion. 

**  3.  There  are  as  great  differences  in  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  do  not  vote  in  the  Catholic 
cantons  as  in  the  Protestant  cantons.  Religion 
does  not  apparently  influence  them  to  stay  at 
home  or  to  vote,  or  else  it  influences  them  equally. 

*<4.  In  the  general  average  of  the  stay-at- 
homes  there  is  no  general  progression  or  re- 
gression from  Catholic  to  Protestant  cantons.  '* 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  religious  and  race 
prejudices  play  an  insignificant  part  in  determin- 
ing Swiss  policy.  In  Mr.  Pomeroy's  opinion  the 
disappearance  of  these  factors  is  largely  due  to 
the  operation  of  the  referendum  itself,  which 
serves  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  voters 
on  the  common  good. 

THE  ITALIAN  FUTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

UNDER  the  significant  title  *  *  Our  Future  in 
America,"  Consul  Gino  Macchioro  (re- 
cently Italian  vice-consul  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  now  vice-consul  at  Salonica, 
Turkey)  explains  in  Nuova  Antologia  for  Jan- 
uary 16  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  way  of 
fostering  in  America  Italian  race-feeling  and 
solidarity.  The  careful  collation  of  his  facts 
and  the  systematic  development  of  his  opinions 
show  that  the  writer's  interest  in  the  subject  is 
not  a  mere  temporary  ebullition  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent. The  article  is  a  well-considered  expo- 
sition of  policy. 


ITALIAN    CITIZENSHIP. 

After   considering   and    commenting    on    the 
methods  advised  by  other  writers  for  fostering 
**  Italianity  "  in  America,  Consul  Macchioro  sets 
forth  the  system  which  he  believes  would  be  the 
most  practicable  and  effective.     First  of  all,  as 
something  which  could  be  done  at  once,  all  the 
laws,  especially  the  military  laws,  which   deter 
sons  of  Italian  emigrants  from  coming  to  Italy 
for  a  long  stay  should  be  modified  so  that  there 
may  be  no  barriers   of  that   kind   between  the 
'*  colonists"  and  the  mother  country.     Article 
IV.  of  the  Italian  civil  code  makes  the  son  of 
an  Italian  citizen  also  a  citizen,  no  matter  where 
he  is  born.     Hence  he  is  subject  to  Italian  mili- 
tary service.     As  most  of  the  nations  of  North 
and  South  America  have  conferred  citizenship 
on  everybody  born  within  their  limits,  it  hap- 
pens that  there  are  many  Italians  on  this  conti- 
nent who  have  a  double  citizenship  and  double 
duties.     The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  all  such  claims   by  foreign   powers, 
even  in  the  case  of  naturalized  citizens,  .is  well 
known,  and   no  doubt  the  other  states  of  this 
continent   assert   a   similar   independence ;     but 
travelers  do  not  like  to  be  made  the  subjects  of 
official  controversy,  and  the  fear  of  annoyance 
in  one  way  or  another  prevents  many  of  them 
from  visiting  the  ancestral  home.     Laws  have 
been  proposed   by  the  Italian  Government  for 
smoothing  away  such  hindrances,  but  a  distinct 
solution  of  the  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
*<  What  is  important  is,"  says  Consul  Macchi- 
oro, *  *  that  in  some  way  or  otlier  the  reform  may 
be  accomplished,  and  that  there  may  be  removed 
every  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  sons  of  our 
emigrants  to  the  fatherland."     Many  of  them, 
he  thinks,  would  then  pursue  their  higher  studies 
in  Italy  instead  of  going  to  the  universities  and 
t3chnical  schools  of  other  nations. 

ITALIAN    SUBSIDIES    FOR    AMERICAN    CONSUMPTION. 

But  the  main  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind,  ac- 
cording to  Consul  Macchioro,  is  how  Italianity 
may  be  fostered  in  America  itself,  and  as  to  this 
his  mind  is  clear  and  the  method  which  he  pro- 
poses is  simple  and  direct : 

< '  That  which  is  especially  necessary  is  to  bind 
with  stronger  bonds  Italy  and  her  colonies,  and 
to  attain  this  purpose  the  means  are  so  many* 
and  diverse  that  they  escape  classification.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  that  the  school  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  and  that  it  is  our  business  to 
use  also  abroad  what  a  minister  has  caUed,  in  a 
happy  phrase,  a  good  scholastic  policy." 

It  should  be  noted  that  here  and  everywhara 
in  this  article,  as  the  context  show8|  Consol  Mnp 
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chioro  means  by  "her  colonies"  Italian  groups 
resident  in  America. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Italian  schools  main- 
tained abroad — governmental,  colonial,  and  con- 
fessional. Tlie  governmental  are  those  which 
are  maintained  by  the  Italian  Government,  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  governmental 
schools  here,  because  Consul  Macchioro  says  that 
their  sphere  is  limited  to  the  Levant.  The  Ital- 
ian confessional  schools  in  America  are  few,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  '*  colo- 
nial schools  " — the  schools  instituted  by  groups 
of  Italian  residents — which  the  consul  regards 
as  important.  These  he  divides  into  two  kinds : 
those  subsidized  hy  the  Italian  Government  and 
those  not  subsidized.  Consul  Macchioro  says 
the  subsidies  are  small  and  that  the  expenses  of 
tlie  schools  are  mostly  borne  by  the  Italian  col- 
onists. He  specifies  the  number  of  such  schools 
and  the  countries  where  they  are.  It  would 
seem  that  the  United  States  has  not  been  re- 
garded as  the  best  field  for  schools  subsidized 
by  the  Italian  Government.  Here  is  the  con- 
sul's list :  Brazil,  50  ;  Argentina,  22  ;  United 
States,  4  ;  Uruguay,  3  ;  Chile,  2  ;  Peru,  2  ;  Par- 
aguay, 1.  Probably  the  reason  why  so  few  of 
the  Italian  schools  in  the  United  Stat.es  are  sub- 
sidized is  that  the  Italian  future  in  the  United 
States  is  less  promising  than  in  South  America. 
The  Italian  Government  spends  its  money  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  But  the  specific  pol- 
icy recommended  by  Consul  Macchioro  is  the 
extension  of  subsidies.  Italianity  in  America 
is  to  be  fostered  by  using  subsidies  for  starting 
new  schools  wherever  needed.  The  subsidy  is 
to  be  a  nucleus  for  attracting  private  interest 
and  liberality.  In  the  consul's  opinion,  the  nu- 
merous Italian  societies — especially  the  mutual 
aid  societies — are  the  best  agents  for  using  gov- 
ernment subsidies  in  starting  schools  : 

"The  colonial  schools  supported  by  the  soci- 
eties and  subsidized  by  the  government  are  not 
numerous  enough,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  they 
have  giveii  the  best  results.  ...  In  America 
the  Italian  societies  are  very  numerous  and  ani- 
mated 'oy  the  best  sentiments." 

STRENGTH    OF    THE    ITALIAN    SOCIETIES. 

The  plan,  then,  which  the  consul  adv 
•the  very  one  which  the  Italian  Gover 
following,  only  the  consul  urges  that  i- 

eminent  should  pursue  the  plan  more  ( 
and  give  a  wider  reach  to  its  operatioi 
tliat  the  results  will  be  larere  mav  be 
from  a  certain  national  peuu 
ian  "colonists."     Italy  c 
force  which  the  other        lo 
of  association  of  our  com 


eties,  which  maintain  united  the  forces  of  our 
emigrants  and  keep  alive  their  affection  for  the 
fatherland,  will  be  for  us  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage. .  .  .  Considering  that  in  almost  all  Amer- 
ica our  colonial  population  is  associated,  while 
that  of  other  nations  is  often  isolated  or  scat- 
tered, every  inferiority  of  ours  disappears,  or  at 
least  is  in  great  part  compensated.  But  to  set 
in  motion  this  grand  force  which  is  at  our  dis- 
position, the  first  impulse  ought  to  start  from 
Italy,  and  there  every  one  ought  to  contribute 
according  to  his  means,  the  private  citizens  as 
well  as  the  government,  the  patriotic  societies 
as  well  as  the  religious  congregations." 


A  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 

THE  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has 
undertaken  to  recapitulate  the  various 
child  study  investigations  of  recent  years,  in 
which  15,000,000  children  in  this  country  and 
Europe  have  been  examined  The  Child- Study 
Monthly  for  February  analyzes  the  report  by 
topics. 

The  methods  of  the  investigators  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  procedure  adopted  for  studying 
the  emotion  of  fear  in  the  children.  Hundreds 
of  lists  containing  all  manner  of  causes  such  as 
might  excite  fear  were  distributed.  Parents, 
teachers,  and  other  persons — even  the  little  ones 
themselves — marked  off  such  items  as  the  chil- 
dren , really  feared.  After  all  the  replies  had 
been  tabulated  it  was  found  that  the  highest 
number  feared  thunder-storms,  the  next  highest 
reptiles. 

COMMON    OBJECTS    OF    FEAR. 

**Then  follow  in  order,  according  to  the  num- 
ber fearing  them:  Strangers,  darkness,  fire,  death, 
domestic  animals,  disease,  wild  animals,  water,  in- 
sects, ghosts. 

**  A  comparison  of  an  equal  number  of  boys 
and  girls  showed  that  the  girls  feared  1,765 
things  on  the  list  and  the  boys  1,106.  The  girls 
exceeded  the  boys  in  the  fear  of  everything  ex- 
cept water,  high  places,  and  strangers.  The 
ratio  of  girls  to  boys  in  the  fear  of  rats  and  mice 
was  75  to  13,  as  might  be  expected.  It  was  also 
ascertained  that  fear  in  boys  increases  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifteenth  year  and  then  declines, 
while  in  girls  it  increases  more  steadily  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighteenth  3  r  before  diminishing. 
The  fear  of  thunder  and  J  itning,  reptiles,  rob- 
bers, and  machinery  was  j  id  to  increase  with 
age. 
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.ittJe  ones  and  tabulating  their  answers  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  most  frequent  source  of  their 
knowledge  of  ghosts  was  iu  Btories  told  by  other 
children.  Stories  read  by  thein  nmked  second 
in  frequency.  Of  all  the  other  sources  servants 
bad  been  the  most  active.  Some  had  derived 
their  first  knowledge  from  pictures,  a  less  num- 
ber from  games  or  from  their  own  imaginations. 
The  smallest  number,  less  than  I  per  cent.,  had 
first  beanl  of  ghosts  from  their  parents. 

"  It  was  discovered  that  fear  almost  uoiver- 
sally  accompanied  belief  in  such  specters.  The 
most  popular  belief  as  to  the  power  of  ghosts 
was  that  they  chase  and  catch  children.  Other 
notions,  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  believers, 
were  that  they  glide  swiftly,  appear  and  disap- 
pear, do  all  sorts  of  mysterious  things,  foretell 
death,  and  injure  people.  Of  those  questioned 
as  to  the  time  when  ghosts  appear,  a  majority 
believed  it  to  be  in  the  dark,  when  one  is  alone. 
Stating  the  places  where  ghosts  may  be  expected, 
the  highest  number  of  opinions  was  in  favor  of 
graveyards. " 

IXFLCENCE   OF   EXTIHOSMKST   OS   STATUBE. 

A  study  of  30.000  individuals  showed  degen- 
eration of  growth,  apparently  resulting  from  in- 
ferior nourishment.  There  was  found  to  be  a 
difference  of  five  inches  in  average  statures  be- 
tween the  best  and  worst  nurtured  classes.  In 
a  separate  study  of  boys  alone  the  same  results 
were  shown.  Beginning  with  public-school  bovs 
coming  from  good  homes  in  the  country  and 
taking  in  succession  lower  and  lower  grades — 
through  asylums,  reform  schools,  and  the  like — 
there  is  a  constant  degradation  of  the  mean  stat- 
ureiS. 


THE    "noil.  I 


■  Bora  AKU  aiRLS. 


■'  Another  unique  plan  of  research  was  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  characters  of  children 
through  their  doll  habits,  it  being  considered  that 
the  educatioaa'  value  of  dolls  is  great.  A  list  of 
29  questions  w  ts  prepared  and  submitted  to  near- 
ly 1,000  childi'en,  hoys  and  girls.  The  various 
kinds  of  dolls  played  with  ranked  as  follows  in 
order  of  popularity  :  Wax,  paper,  china,  rag, 
bisque,  rubber. 

■■Of  many  confessing  that  they  had  treated 
other  things  as  dolls,  the  greatest  number  had  so 
substituted  cats,  clothes  pins,  pillows.  bollJes. 
sticks,  and  dogs.  Xearly  four-fifths  had  tried  to 
feed  dolls  ;  nearly  two-thirds  bad  thought  tliem 
hungry  ;  nearly  seven*lenths  had  credited  them 
with  mental  powers  ;  almost  the  same  number 
had  really  thought  them  sick  at  times. 

"It  was  discovered  that  of  city  school  children 
bdow  six  years,  82  per  cenL  of  boys  and  9S  per 


six  and  twelve  years,  76  per  cent,    of  boys  and 

I.  of  girls. 


cent,  of  girls  have  played   with  dolls  ;    between 

six  and  twelve  years,  '"'  —  — '     ~'  "- 
99  per  cent,  of  girls. 

FOWEKB    OF    WEHOSr. 

"  In  experiments  for  testing  the  memory  pow- 
ers of  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  aC  dif- 
ferent ages  in  school  and  university  elates  they 
were  all  read  a  simple  story  containiog  324  words 
and  152  distinct  ideas.  The  reading  required 
three  minutes,  after  which  they  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  write  what  they  could  remember.  The 
conclusions  were  that  the  growth  of  memory  is 
more  rapid  in  girls  than  in  boys.  It  was  also 
shown  that  one  must  reach  his  maximum  TQemoiT 
power  at  an  early  age,  generally  near  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  high-school  period.  After  that  it 
declines." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  topics  treated  by 
the  report,  whicli  the  editor  of  the  Child-Study 
Monthly  says  sliould  be  read  at  first  band  as  tbe 
best  epitome  of  the  subject  thus  far  published. 

MR.  ADGnSTIHE  BIRBELL  ON  TASTE  IH 
BOOKS. 

THE  March  Cornhill  contains  Mr.  Augastine 
Birrells  Edinburgh  lecture  on  taste,  under 
the  title  "Is  It  Possible  to  Tell  a  Good  Book 
from  a  Bad  One  ?  "  It  is  a  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic essay.  Mr.  Birrell  begins  by  quoting 
Voltaire  :  •■  The  necessity  of  saying  something, 
tbe  perple.xity  of  having  nothing  to  say,  and  a  de- 
sire of  being  wiity  are  three  ciroumstanceiB  which 
alone  are  capable  of  making  even  the  greatest 
writer  ridiculous."  Mr.  Birrell  diaclaims  any 
desire  to  be  wiiiy,  but  his  paper  proves  bow  sdc- 
cessfully  a  brilliant  writer  can  transform  the 
three  circumstances  referred  to  into  an  occasion 
of  viciorv. 


All  that  Mr.  Birrell  has  to  say  is  by  him 
obligingly  summed  up  in  his  concluding  para- 
graph ; 

"  To  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one  ia,  then, 
a  troublesome  job.  demanding,  first,  a  strong  an- 
derstanding;  second,  knowledge,  the  result  of 
study  and  comparison  ;  third,  a  delicate  senli- 
meut.  If  you  have  some  measure  of  these  gifts, 
which,  though  in  part  the  gift  i  .  .-  li'  s.  unv 
also  be  acquired,  and  can  alwf.^  t>  i^i^iij^^^d. 
and  can  avoid  jirrjuificr — politira.  [.irijiiiiice,  so- 
cial prejudice,  religious  prejuii^v.  irreligious 
prejudice,  the  prejudice  of  the  i^ici-  where  you 
could  not  help  being  bom,  .n-jiiriices  of  the 

university  whither  chance .'  }<>ii,  all  ihe  preju- 
dices that  came  to  you  byi  y  of  inWniancc 
and  all  the  prejudices  you      to  |Mc)£«it  up  <w 
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your  own  account  as  you  went  along — if  you  can 
aive  alj  tliese  the  slip  and  manage  to  live  just  a 
little  above  the  clouds  and  mists  of  your  own 
generation,  wtiy,  tlmn,  with  luck,  you  may  be 
right  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  your  judgment  of 
a  lioail  author,  and  ought  not  to  be  wrong  more 
fre<!uently  tlian  perhaps  three  times  out  of  seven 
in  the  case'  of  a  living  author  ;  for  it  is,  I  repeat, 
siy  difficult  thing  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a 


bad  0 


WHAT    18   GOOD   TASTE  / 


Mr.  Birrell  pronounces  Burke's  the  best  defini- 
tion of  good  taste,  but  first  gives  his  own  con- 
ception of  it.      He  says  : 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  I  could  wish  for  nothing 
better,  apart  fi-oin  moral  worth,  than  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  taste,  at  once  manly,  refined,  and  un- 
affected, which  should  enable  me  to  appreciate 
real  excellence  in  literature  and  art  and  to  depre- 
ciate bad  intentions  and  feeble  execution  wher- 
ever I  saw  them.  To  be  forever  alive  to  merit 
in  poem  or  in  picture,  in  statue  or  in  bust ;  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  grand,  the 
grandiose,  and  the  merely  bumptious  ;  to  per- 
ceive the  boundary  between  the  simplicity  which 
is  divine  and  that  which  is  ridiculous,  between 
gorgeous  rhetoric  and  vulgar  ornamentation,  be« 
twoen  pure  and  manly  English,  meant  to  be 
spoken  or  read,  and  sugared  phrases,  which  seem 
intended,  like  lollipops,  for  suction  ;  to  feel  your- 
self going  out  in  joyful  admiration  for  whatever 
is  noble  and  permanent,  and  freezing  inwardly 
against  whatever  is  pretentious,  wire-drawn,  and 
temporary — this  is  indeed  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree,  once  forbidden,  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil." 

There  is  thus  nothing  novel  in  what  Mr.  Bir- 
rell has  to  say,  but  how  he  says  it — that  makes 
nil  the  difference  : 

"This  desire  of  being  witty,  sneered  at  as  it 
always  is,  has  in  most  cases  an  honorable,  because 
a  humane,  origin.  It  springs  from  pity  for  the 
audience.  .  .  .  This  desire  to  amuse  just  a  little 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  ao  very  contemptible, 
springing  as  it  does  from  the  pity  that  is  aiin  to 
love.  But  now,  to  me  at  all  events,  it  matlers 
not  to  whom  this  desire  is  related  or  by  whom 
it  wa,s  begot,  1  have  done  with  it,  Ti>n  years 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  political 
platform  have  cured  me  of  a  weakness  I  now  feel 
to  be  unmanly,  I  no  longer  pity  my  audiences  ; 
1  punish  them," 

THE   SWABM    OF         i 

Speaking  of    the  literary  i 
remarks : 


"  A  great  crowd  of  books  ia  as  destructive  of 
the  literary  instinct,  which  is  a  highly  delicate 
thing,  as  is  a  London  evening  party  of  the  social 
instinct.  To  limit  this  output  is  of  course  im- 
possible. Nothing  can  stop  it.  Agricultural  de- 
pression did  not  bit  it.  Declining  trade  never 
affected  it.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
millionaires  of  the  future  will  be  the  writers  of 
really  successful  shilling  shockers  and  farces  that 
take  the  town.  'Charley's  Aunt '  has  made  more 
money  than  would  be  represented  by  the  entire 
fortunes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens  all  added  together." 

Of  positive  counsel,  perhaps  the  epitome  is  the 

' '  Tradition  is  the  most  trustworthy  advertise- 
ment and  the  wisest  advice." 


THE  QUESTION  OF  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM. 
TN  the  Educational  Review  for  March  Prof. 
1  Elmer  E,  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, presents  a  fairly  representative  American 
view  of  the  freedom  of  college  and  university 
teaching.     He  says  : 

"In  America  the  improvements  which  are 
most  urgently  needed  in  scholastic  organization 
are  such  as  will  protect  pubhc  schools  against 
hasty  and  whimsical  change,  and  will  keep  all 
other  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  interests  of 
the  state — maintaining  and  increasing  in  them 
the  sense  of  public  responsibility.  With  such 
changes,  both  types  of  administration  will  tend 
toward  the  middle  ground  which  may  be  expected 
to  be  most  favorable  to  real  liberty.  The  danger 
most  to  be  feared  in  institutions  of  both  types  is 
internal  and  appears  in  an  inordinate  desire  for 
material  prosperity.  Nothing  will  more  effectu- 
ally stop  the  mouths  of  teachers  whose  utterances 
may  be  expected  to  check  the  inflow  of  funds  for 
buildings  and  endowment.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  maintain  that  wealthy  patrons  of  educational 
institutions  attach  servile  conditions  to  their 
gifts.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  this  is  very  rarely 
the  case.  It  is  much  more  commonly  the  fear 
on  the  part  of  faculties  and  managing  boards 
that  frank  utterance  will  lessen  the  incoj  from 
gifts  which  really  im       rs  the  freedom  oi  i- 

ing.      Where  tl       coi       eration  merely 
teachers  from  ng  private  op  up 
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mere  Bvstems  of  administration.  It  belongs  to 
men  who  deserve  it  for  preeminent  worth  and 
command  it  by  the  courage  of  weU-reasoned  con- 
viction. No  sort  of  freedom  is  worth  having 
which  can  be  marked  out  bv  fixed  lines  or  main- 
tained  by  inferior  men  without  a  struggle.  It  \s 
a  part  of  the  mission  of  educational  institutions 
to  take  their  place  and  play  their  part  in  the  con- 
flicts which  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ples ;  and  when  their  part  assumes  the  form  of  a 
struggle  for*lhe  ri;?ht  to  teach  the  truth  as  they 
find  it,  the  conflict  itself  may  prove  their  best 
means  of  persuading  men  fliat  truth  is  worth 
fighting  for. " 

The  University  and  Social  Questions. 

Mr.  George  H.  Shibley,  writing  in  the  March 
Artua,  affirms  that  academic  freedom  on  the 
more  important  class  questions  exists  in  this 
country  onlv  to  a  verv  limited  extent,  and  he 
further  asserts  that  even  if  it  could  be  secured  it 
would  still  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  situation.  The  grounds  of  this  novel  propo- 
sition he  states  as  follows  : 

*  •  Where  a  question  concerning  economic, 
political,  or  social  science  is  such  that  experts 
disagree,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  right  thing 
for  a  believer  in  one  side  to  present  to  students 
or  other  novices  both  sides  of  the  case.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  expert  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  the  board  that  employs  him.  It 
is  doubtless  Ijetter  to  have  academic  freedom  if 
one  man  is  to  present  both  sides  :  but  there  is 
great  evil  in  thus  presenting  it,  for  a  person  can- 
not believe  that  the  opposing  views  are  both  true. 
The  alternative  that  seems  to  have  the  greatest 
merit  is  this  :  The  board  of  trustees  in  each  uni- 
versity, continuing  as  at  present  to  employ  and 
discharge  the  professors  at  will,  should  enact  a 
by-law  providing  a  way  whereby  '  the  other  side ' 
of  each  disputed  question  in  economics  and  gov- 
ernment— class  questions — may  be  presented  to 
the  students  by  an  expert  who  believes  in  the 
side  of  the  question  he  champions.  A  practical 
way  to  do  this  is  being  employed  daily — namely, 
the  written  debate. 

A    HEARING   FOB    BOTH   SIDES. 

*  *  To  apply  the  written  debate  to  the  case  in 
hand,  let  the  bv-law  declare  that  once  a  vear,  sav, 
each  professor  of  economic  or  political  science 
may  be  asked  by  a  leading  organization  repre- 
senting a  view  opposed  to  that  of  the  professor  to 
state  in  writing  the  principle  that  in  his  opinion 
exists  in  the  particular  field  in  question,  and  to 
dta  the  facts  upon  which  he  relies  to  demonstrate 
its  existence.  Such  a  statement  is  practicable, 
for  the  material  in  text-books  and  articles  can  be 


referred  to  minutely  and  supplemented.  Two 
copies  of  this  should  be  handed  to  the  organiza- 
tion or  its  representative  for  answer.  The  reply 
should  specifically  admit  or  deny  each  principle, 
and  as  to  the  disputed  ones  should  admit  or  deny 
the  accuracy  of  each  statement  of  fact  and  set 
forth  the  proof.  This  answer,  annex^  to  a  copy 
of  the  professor'.s  statement,  should  then  be  re- 
turned to  him  for  reply.  In  case  he  brings  in 
new  matter  it  should  be  returned  to  him  for  an- 
swer, and  the  answer  given  back  for  reply." 

To  make  sure  that  the  students  study  the  posi- 
tions of  the  opposing  sides,  Mr.  Shibley  would 
have  each  one,  before  receiving  his  or  her  degree, 
pass  an  examination  before  a  State  board  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  opposing  views ! 

Liberty  in  Economic  Teachinsr- 

In  Guntons  Magazine  for  March  the  editor 
discusses  with  Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis  the  ques- 
tion oi  **Free  Thought  in  College  Economics," 
which  had  also  been  the  subject  of  an  editorial 
article  in  the  December  number  of  Gunton's. 

Professor  Bemis  holds  that  so  long  as  our  uni- 
versities permit  their  instructors  to  promulgate 
only  such  economic  views  as  have  been  generally 
accepted  they  must  abandon  the  claim  of  absolute 
libenv  of  research. 

Again,  he  holds  that  it  is  more  important  for 
a  State  university  to  encourage  liberal  economic 
and  social  teaching  than  it  is  for  a  private  col- 
lege, because  the  latter  is  sustained  by  only  one 
class  in  the  community,  while  a  State  university 
should  represent  the  whole  p^eople. 

*'  An  institution  supported  by  public  taxation 
should  give  all  sides  of  important  social  move- 
ments a  hearing,  and  to  that  end  it  should  have 
at  least  three  or  four  professors  representing  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  in  economics  and  sociology." 

Professor  Gunton,  in  reply,  draws  a  sharp 
distinction  between  those  subjects  of  instruction 
in  which  ••  the  people's  faith  and  confidence  are 
involved  " — i.e.,  religious,  ethical,  and  social  in- 
stitutions— and  otlier  departments  of  knowledge. 
Discoveries  in  chemistry,  for  example,  do  not 
threaten  social,  ethical,  or  religious  interests. 
Therefore  the  investigator  in  this  field  is  en- 
couraged. But  in  religion  and  sociology  then 
can  be  no  such  unrestricted  freedom.  Professor 
Gunton  here  takes  an  illustration  from  the  divin- 
ity schools  of  our  universities  : 

**IIere  is  a  professor  who  has  been  inveati* 
gating  the  subject  of  theology,  and  he  has  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  atheism  is  the  true 
gospel,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  aO  a  superstition, 
that  church  and  creed  are  based  on  faOacy  and 
have  neither  history  nor  logic  to  sostain  them. 
Is  there  any  reason  in  ethics  or  intdlaetatl  fvse- 
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dom  why  the  professor  who  has  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  should  continue  to  use  the  institution 
to  teach  that  new  theory,  which  in  its  very  na- 
ture makes  war  on  the  religious  faith  upon  which 
much  of  the  moral  conduct  of  society  rests  ?  Of 
course  not.  Ordinary  sense  of  society  preserva- 
tion forbids  ;  it  would  be  an  abrupt  violation  of 
the  religious  sense  of  the  community,  which 
would  be  demoralizing  to  society  and  highly  in- 
jurious to  public  welfare." 

WHAT    SHALL    THE    HERETIC    DO  ? 

In  Professor  Gunton's  opinion  there  is  but  one 
course  for  a  person  who  becomes  so  utterly  out 
of  touch  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  his 
particular  subject  of  instruction,  and  that  is  ''to 
segregate  himself  and  try  to  form  a  new  group 
and  develop  a  new  consensus  of  opinion.  In- 
deed, that  is  what  has  ever  been  done  in  the 
progress  of  society." 

' '  Now,  in  sociology  the  same  law  obtains. 
Economics  and  sociology  deal  with  the  questions 
not  mei-ely  of  individual  relations,  but  of  the 
relation  of  society  to  property,  home,  and  social 
and  political  institutions — in  short,  to  everything 
that  affects  the  personal  rights,  protection  of 
property,  and  general  security  of  individual  effort 
in  the  community.  All  the  wealth  and  institu- 
tional advantages  of  civilization  are  at  stake. 
Here  is  a  professor  in  a  college  who  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty is  robbery  ;  that  justice  demands  the  con- 
fiscation of  existing  wealth  and  its  redistribution 
to  the  community.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
on  the  theory  of  absolute  liberty  the  university  is 
to  be  used  by  this  individual  to  advocate  disrup- 
tion of  existing  economic  and  social  institutions, 
contrary  to  the  consensus  of  the  best  current 
opinion  both  inside  and  out  of  the  university  ? 
Ill  other  words,  is  it  to  lend  its  influence  and 
wealth  to  the  support  of  a  person  who  propagates 
the  idea  of  destruction  of  what  it  regards  as  the 
sacred  institutions  of  civilized  society  ?  " 


HOW  WOMEN  WORKERS  LIVE  IN  LONDON. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in 
Nineteenth   Century  for  March  is  tl 
which  Miss  Emily  Hobhouse  gives  a  sumi 
tlie    census    made   by    the   Women's   In^ 
Council  as  to  the  ways  of  living  and  w; 
working  women  in  London.      The  report; 
on  500  forms  filled  up  by  women  of  fift^ 
ferent    callings,    residing   in    ai 
London  and  the  suburbs,  i 
the    rent   and  accommodai     i 
limited  incomes  are  able  to  a 


INCOME    AND    RENT. 

The  average  income  of  the  500  women  from 
whom  particulars  were  obtained  was  £128  19s. 
($645),  out  of  which  the  average  amount  paid 
for  rent  was  £28  4s.  ($141).  Of  these  women 
all  but  67,  who  reside  in  boarding-houses,  lived 
in  lodgings,  flats,  or  rooms.  The  professional 
incomes  varied  from  $100  to  a  little  over  $500 
and  occasionally  higher  ;  but  it  is  the  addition 
of  private  means  which  raises  the  average  to 
^  $645  ;  21.7  per  cent,  of  the  average  income  is 
paid  for  rent.  The  total  number  of  rooms  occu- 
pied by  367  occupants  was  630,  or  a  hundred 
short  of  two  rooms  apiece. 

HOW    WOMEN    LIVE. 

The  opinions  evoked  from  the  occupants  of 
these  rooms  are  by  no  means  flattering.  Nearly 
all  complain  of  dreariness,  bad  food,  loneliness, 
expense,  and  discomfort.  The  following  are 
some  of  their  remarks  : 

**  Have  tried  several  sets;  indifferent  or  bad 
food  is  the  chief  drawback. 

<<Too  expensive,  badly  managed,  food  infe- 
rior, and  too  many  restrictions. 

*'  Chronic  indigestion  owing  to  rSgime. 

**  Petty  restrictions  .and  petticoat  government. 

**  I  have  been  in  a  flat  without  a  servant  and 
too  ill  for  several  days  to  dress  and  go  and  sum- 
mon any  one  to  fetch  a  doctor  or  a  friend. 

"  I  want  the  ordinary  creature  comforts  neces- 
sary to  a  woman  who  returns  fagged  and  worked 
out. 

*'  I  have  worked  with  many  hundreds  of 
women  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  gen- 
erally they  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  loneliness 
of  living  in  lodgings." 

Those  who  lived  in  women'a  flats  are  almost 
unanimous  in  complaining  of  tyrannical  restric- 
tions : 

**  I  left  on  account  of  high  rent  for  very  lim- 
ited accommodation  ;  rules  in  ladies*  chambers 
are  often  oppressive  ;  little  or  no  competition  ; 
and  the  shareholders  receive  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est— 5  per  cent,  in  many  cases. 

'*  I  am  leaving  because  of  the  irritating  rules. 
They  should  avoid  treating  tenants  as  a  cross  be- 
tween a  pauper  lunatic  and  a  rebellious  school- 
girl. 

<*  Because  of  high  rent,  poor  accommodation, 
discomfort  of  public  dining-room,  and  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  officials." 

TO    ADMIT 
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men  and  women  would  be  allowed  to  live.  The 
foUowiog  are  some  of  their  opioioDS  ; 

"  It  is  unwholesome  to  exclude  men  and  make 
a  sort  of  worldly  nunnery  of  such  a  dwelling. 

"The  presence  of  men  keeps  up  the  standard 
of  food. 

"Certainly  admit  them  ;  the  cooking  is  better 
where  men  are  allowed. 

"A  very  necessary  thing,  and  the  only  hope 
of  keeping  things  up  to  the  mark. 

"This  would  insure  the  food  being  of  a  better, 
qualiiy. 

■'  1  now  go  to  a  '  mixed '  boarding-house,  be- 
cause men  insist  on  gooil  and  sufficient  food,  and 
that  niakes  things  better  :  women  by  themselves 
^pear  to  dread  strikes.'' 

THE    inEAL    VOHEN's    HOME. 

Miss  Hobbouse  sets  forth  her  ideas  as  to  the 
ideal  woman's  residence  in  the  following  passage  : 

"A  quiet  spot  in  Bioomsbury — for  Blooms- 
bury  is  tbe  beloved,  the  chosen  of  working  wom- 
en— failing  thai,  perhaps  Westminster;  but  in 
any  case  not  far  removed  from  the  indefatigable 
and  indispensable  'bus.  Upon  this  spot  a  large 
building  to  contain  accommodation  for  perhaps 
200  educated  working  people.  It  might  contain 
about  30  single  or  combination  rooms,  100  sets  of 
double  rooms,  and  25  sets  of  three  and  four 
Tooms  each.  In  the  more  commmlious  sots  two 
friends  might  live  together  or  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter share  a  home.  Aloft  in  the  gables  artists 
woatd  pitch  their  easels,  and  musicians  plead  for 
sound-proof  rooms  in  a  far-off  comer  of  the 
hooseL  Below  ar«  the  common  rooms  :  a  coni- 
miltee-room.  a  library  and  newspaper  room,  a 
smoking-room  for  men  and  women,  and — last, 
but  not  least — a  large  diniug-hall,  where  no  one 
should  be  bound  to  feed,  but  which,  under  the 
management  of  a  representative  committee,  sliould 
be  catered  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tenants." 

THE  ICE-BBEAKIHG  BDSSIAll  STEAMSHIP. 

IX  the  April  McClMrrs  there  b  a  capital  article 
by  Earl  Mayo  on  "The  Ice-Breaker  ■  Er- 
mack.'"  the  tremendously  powerful  steamship 
tbe  Rui^ian  navy  has  built  to  pound  its  way 
through  the  ice  of  the  Baltic  and  the  arctic.  Mr, 
Mayo  interviewed  Vice- Admiral  Makaroff.  who 
has  »ugg«sied  that  this  powerful  steamship  may 
even  steam  through  the  ice  to  the.poIe. 

Id  fact,  the  Ermaek  has  already  cat  her  way 
through  the  thickest  ice  of  tbe  Spitxbergen  region, 
ice  which  has  been  froaenforageneration  or  more. 
Tbe  admiral  described  tbe  strange  ship  as  the 
strongest  vess«l  in  existence,  and  not  only  strong, 
but  symmetrically  strong.  Tbe  atawnsbip  has  a 
du^Jawmwn  of  S.OOH  toDS,  it  dcira  hj  1«,900 


horse  power,  but  is  intended  to  carry  oeither 
cargo,  passengers,  nor  guns,  the  single  aim  of  her 
builders  being  to  make  her  as  strong  as  possible. 
Instead  of  having  merely  a  double  bottom,  she 
has  a  double  skin  lliroughout,  so  that  water- 
tight compartments  3  to  10  feet  in  diameter  ex- 
tend entirely  around  the  vessel.  She  bas  great 
beam — 71  feet,  in  fact,  or  twice  as  macb  as  a 
vessdl  of  her  length  (305  feet)  should  bave,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  generally  obeerred  in 
an  ocean  liner. 

This  ship,  then,  which  can  make  fifteen  knots 
in  clear  water,  is  built  to  force  her  way  throng 
ice  up  to  a  thickness  three  limes  the  beigbt  of  a 
man.  Such  ice  is,  of  course,  absolutely  im- 
pregnable to  any  direct  charge.  The  Ermadc 
does  not  charge  into  it,  but  rises  on  it  and  cmsbea 
it.  When  lier  bow  strikes  the  ice  it  enooimten 
it  at  an  angle  and  rises  on  tbe  surface,  and  ai 
the  engines  urge  tbe  ship  forward  more  and 
more  of  her  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  ice  onti] 
it  breaks  beneath  the  strain.  When  her  bow 
bas  mounted  on  tbe  ice  900  tons  pressare  is  im- 
posed. If  this  does  not  break  it  throagh,  a 
great  pump  can  within  twenty  minutes  add  200 
tons  of  water  to  the  bow  pressure  or  can  send 
tbe  200  tons  charging  to  the  other  end  of  the 
vessel  in  order  to  get  her  out  of  a  dangerona 
situation.  The  sloping  walls  of  the  Ermaek  an 
fifteen  times  as  strong  as  the  sides  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary vessel.  They  are  at  an  angle  which  makes 
the  ship  simply  rise  as  the  ice  presses  harder  and 
harder  upon  them. 

The  Ermaek  wus  completed  last  February  and 
at  once  set  to  work  to  rescue  a  number  of  steam-  • 
ers  imprisontHl  by  the  ice  in  the  Baltic.  Alto- 
gether she  brought  to  port  4 1  steamers  daring 
the  brief  remainder  of  tbe  winter  season,  and  in 
that  one  winter  saved  more  than  tbe  cost  of  her 

Then  ihe  wonderful  vessel  made  a  trip  to  tbe 
arctic  anvi  lackitHl  the  jiolar  ice.  In  eight  hoan 
she  traveled  o(>  miles  to  the  northward,  and  tb^ 
after  a  ivsi  advanceii  30  miles  more  in  darea 
hours,    crushing   her    way   actually  througli  ioa 
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THE  CENTURY. 

IN  the  April  Century  Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed  writes 
on  "The  Kentuckian,"  in  an  essay  which  was  com- 
posed before  the  exciting  events  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  commonwealth  recently,  which  makes  the  study 
of  the  character  of  the  Kentuckian  so  timely.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speed  adds  a  postscript  apropos  of  the  political 
imbroglio  in  KeDtucky,  in  which  he  thinks  that  on  the 
whole  that  State  has  acquitted  itself  pretty  well  in  the 
trial.  Of  Kentuckians  Mr.  Speed  says  :  "Individually 
they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  collectively 
they  have  as  great  respect  for  the  law  as  any  people  in 
the  world.  It  seems  likely  at  this  writing  that  they 
are  about  to  agree  to  a  reinstatement  of  the  law,  even 
though  that  law  is  so  unjust  that  it  provides  for  a  re- 
versal of  the  verdict  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the 
polls.". 

In  accounting  for  "The  Success  of  the  Government 
Telegraph  in  Great  Britain,"  Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood  thinks 
it  only  necessary  to  say  that  one  may  send  a  telegram 
of  twelve  words  between  any  two  points  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  fifteen  cents,  confident  that  every  possible 
effort  will  be  made  to  protect  its  contents  and  hasten  its 
delivery  and  that  this  is  accomplished  with  no  increase 
in  taxation,  the  business  being  not  only  self-supporting, 
but  so  far  profitable  as  to  insure  against  the  need  of 
Parliamentary  appropriations.  Mr.  Charles  Barnard, 
writing  on  "  The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Power- 
Tool,"  says  that  the  nation  possessing  the  power-tool 
will  rule  the  world's  trade  and  will  get  the  business  of 
the  world,  simply  because  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
supply  the  great  wants  of  the  world  by  hand  labor.  It 
calls  to  mind  our  machine-made  shoes,  which  are, 
though  labor  is  high  here,  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the 
world.  He  says  that  if  shoes  were  made  by  hand  half 
the  people  in  America  would  have  to  go  without  them. 
As  it  is,  we  sell  them  to  England,  France,  and  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Barnard  gives  many  picturesque  and 
interesting  examples  of  the  application  of  power,  hy- 
draulic, pneumatic,  and  electric,  in  American  work. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wood  contributes  in  "  The  Hardships  of 
a  Reptiler  "  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  naive  sketch- 
es we  have  seen  in  the  magazines  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Wood  describes  himself  as  a  young  man  in  search  of 
some  exciting  occupation,  who  went  into  partnership 
with  an  elderly  skipper  of  filibustering  experience  on  a 
scheme  to  sail  to  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  in  a  schooner 
purchased  for  the  occasion  and  engage  in  the  business 
of  canning  turtles.  Ail  who  read  this  first  chapter  of 
the  reptilers'  experience  on  this  weird  expedition  will 
be  anxious  for  the  next  lot  to  come  out. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  Harpcr^s  gives  place  to  an  es» 
James  H.  Hyslop  on  the  '*  Results  of  1 
Research,"  the  larger  part  of  which  is  occu] 
a  report  of  Dr.  Hy slop's  experiments  with  the 
Mrs.  Piper,  a  matter  that  has  been  ai^'*'^  i»»fl»o 
pathetically  in  the  public  prints.     ^•-. 
briefly  the  experiences  with  Mrs.  I 
the  results  leave  him  absolutely  no  n 
spiritism  and  an  infinite  telepathy  tu  < 


facts.  Dr.  Hyslop  makes  a  sturdy  plea  for  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  investigations,  asking  "  why  is  it  so  noble  and 
respectable  to  find  whence  man  came  and  so  suspicious 
and  dishonorable  to  ask  and  ascertain  whither  he  goes  ?" 
Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  under  the  title  "  A  Successful 
Colonial  Experiment,"  tells  what  the  English  are  doing 
at  Hong  Kong,  which  has  special  interest  for  us  in  that 
the  problem  Great  Britain  has  here  solved  is  very  like 
that  which  confronts  us  in  Manila.  England  has  suc- 
ceeded, Mr.  Bigelow  says,  by  selecting  honest  and  capa- 
ble men  to  fill  administrative  posts  in  her  colonies. 
The  Englishman  who  shows  himself  honest  and  capable 
gets  a  reward  in  rapidly  advanced  position  and  salary. 
He  learns  to  speak  Chinese  and  studies  the  needs  of  the 
Orientals.  *'I  found,"  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  "only  one 
American  consul  who  had  been  in  office  more  than  one 
year,  and  that  man,  so  far  from  getting  promotion,  had 
had  his  salary  reduced  from  $3,000  to  $2,500  per  year, 
and  was  negotiating  with  a  view  to  abandoning  so 
thankless  a  service." 

LORD  PAUNCEFOTE. 

There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Lord  Pauncef  ote,  the  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  a  very  excellent 
picture  of  that  diplomat  as  a  frontispiece.  Mr.  Chalmers 
Roberts  says  that  Lord  Pauncefote  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  every  one  with  his  gentle  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  disposition,  and  that  his  popularity  in 
America  is  due  to  an  unfailing  patience,  moderation, 
and  firmness  in  the  upholding  of  his  country's  interests, 
with  a  never-failing  appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  of 
his  opponent.  Lord  Pauncefote  is  about  to  retire  from 
diplomatic  service  this  spring  and  will  serve  his  coun- 
try hereafter  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


*  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  April  Scribner^s  Mr.  H.  J.  Whigham,  writing 
from  South  Africa,  describes  in  detail  the  battle  of 
Magersfontein  and  the  terrible  disaster  which  overtook 
the  Highlanders  in  the  night  attack.  He  thinks  the 
attack  could  only  have  been  justified  if  every  inch  of 
the  ground  had  been  carefully  reconnoitered.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  position  of  the  enemy's  trenches  was 
utterly  unknown,  the  men  had  no  idea  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  there  was  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  which  had  in  addition  been  barb-wired 
in  every  direction.  Mr.  Whigham  says  concerning  Lord 
Methuen'd  responsibility  :  "Against  such  a  position  on 
such  a  night,  one  can  only  say  that  the  idea  of  the  night 
attack  was  the  outcome  of  one  of  those  strange  mental 
aberrations  which  do  at  times  assail  even  ourliest  gen- 
erals." The  numl)er  l)egins  with  a  pleasant  article  by 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  "  The  Charm  of  ]  "  in  which 

tji^at  clear-headed  and  paini  vi  n     ar  ana- 

lyzes with  an  unusually  heai        ^i  life  of 

the  French  capital.    She  does  i  \, 

dissipated  and  frivolous  citizen.  b 

**  will  find        mass  of  the  neoole  oi  j  cy.  i 

e       a;         They  work  1        .  ai  u  \ 
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matter  of  course, 
as  their  meals." 


as  rrgnlar  a  feature  of 


Jfr.  W.  C.  BrowiteU.  in  a  brief  esisar  on  John  Rnsldn, 
thinks  that  Raskin  had  no  business  to  wriie  on  art  at 
alL  His  cr:T:c:>m  ~  Derer  sinfi:s>  the  praises  of  restraint* 
or  seTerity.  of  :be  Gret-k  element  in  art.  It  not  only 
exalts  senximeni  in  aI:*.«yrTber  nxrdne  degree  and  depre- 
ciates pure  eipr«si*:oc  bat  ihe  sentiment  which  an  fail- 
in^dyit  admiivs  is  sentiment  of  a  pArticalarlT  primitive 
namiY."  *•  The  I  rath  is  br  wai-  qoite  disoriented  in  writ- 
ing about  art  ai  alL  He  nei:hrr  recc^miaed  its  limita- 
tions, nor  -ndeTsr-xd  its  function,  nor  appne-hended  its 
distinction.  He  did  not  \ik£  it-  He  was — which  is  quite 
another  tL:ac — in  lore  with  naruie."*  In  Raskin  s  ado- 
ratzoo  of  nature  "he  was.  howrver.  bryond  all  caril 
soperK  One  is  almoi*;  tei;::pted  into  dithyramb  in  speak- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  he  h^s  verbaCIy  crystallized  his 
appreciatioi^s  of  the  myriad  aspects  of  that  immense 
and  immensely  attractive  energy  of  which,  if  Words- 
worth is  to  be  called  the  poet.  Raskin  himself  is  sorely 
the  oracle.'' 


THE  COSMOPOLTTAX. 

A  READABLE  article  in  the  April  Co^tmopolitoii 
by  H.  R.  ET-ai:s  on  the  conjiirer  HoTsdin  explains 
with  the  aid  c*f  diagrams  several  of  the  most  famous 
tricks  of  that  fair-ous  magician.  These  tricks  seem  silly 
enough  when  the  interior  n^echanism  is  laid  hape.  So 
great  was  HoT^din's  note  that  he  was  sent  as  an  ambas- 
«:ador  to  Al^ria  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  Mara- 
bout priesis  over  the  igsorant  Arabs.  The  Marabouts, 
or  Mohammedan  miracie  workers,  were  oontinuallT 
fanning  the  flame«  of  disK'^ter.:  and  reSe-llion  again<^ 
French  domination.  The  FT«>ch  G\'vemment  asked 
Houdin  to  go  to  Aleeria  and  perform:  be>fv^n>>  the  Arabs, 
in  <irder  to  show  thrm  that  a  Fre^ach  wiEazd.  using  only 
sleigiit-of-haDd  and  the  nesc^irces  of  sdezice.  was  greater 
than  the  Marabouts,  who  psvUQdcd  to  occult  powers 
and  acctcimplished  cv~<n;«arftt:vc-Iy  sdmp^  feats.  He  suc- 
ceeded ci^mp2rtely  in  out-cvcjt^ring  the  Mohammedan 
wizards,  and  retumed  to  France  and  settled  down  with 
fo 


TBT  OLD  VHns:  XSr^  THE  XEW. 

In  a  depamnent.  Gesi.  XeI$oa  A.  Miles,  in  dancing 
oTY>r  the  priL^Tttsi^  in  military  applian.>es  during  the  jvkst 
geoe7a*aoD.  sng-jes  out  the  redoctk^  of  the  caliber  in 
i^fartry  fincArms  as  hnng  the  ftjf«iiMis^ 

"  Sixteen  years  ago  the  armies  of  the  civilixed  world 
were  carryizig  larg«-l«:*e  riiS<»  varying  in  caliber  from 
11.4  iiich  to  ■•ilIv  0^  inch.  SmaC-bcce  am:^  wen?  be^ 
gin-ing  t.-  w-  ?eric»:i5iy  coosidei^ed.  Eng-Ian*!  even 
tbei;.  had  ju<  ad:^pted  msA  was  arn:.ing  her  infiiitry 
with  the  lirge-calibf-r  34arsini-Hetry,  asd  a>  lite  .\s 
:s*  Ger=-any  int^wStsced  a  magazine  riSe  of  lar^  S.  ne. 
In  this  y«kr  France  aui  Portugal  led  the  wsy  by  ad-~;;'»t- 
ing  a  n^agaidne  arm  of  ne«rly  0.3  inch  calilK-r.  The 
other  nat:v<is  fvCl.-.wtd  this  jead  ra^^dly.  the  Unitc\i 
States  hol'ilnz  c-n  to  the  forty ■  live-caliher  songle-loader 
until  the  last  few  tvius.  when  the  entire  army  was 
eqnipiKd  with  the  •>  9>  Krag-Jorgense-n.  The  calil^rs 
Tary  from  a  little  le>s  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  Italian 
to  thrw  tenths  of  an  inch  Fnt&ch  ^  The  nK^km  buCet 
weiniis  about  half  of  what  the  old  ooe  did:  yet  it  is 
in  FrK-{K«t5on  to  its 


mum  effective  range  of  the  old  rifle  STemged  S.O0O 
yards,  while  that  of  the  new  is  over  -L 100— about  two 
and  one-third  mile&  The  penetration  in  elm  of  the  old 
Snider  was  only  four  and  one-half  inches  at  100  jnardsy 
whereas  the  bullet  of  the  new  arm  at  300  yards  goes 
through  twenty>thnee  and  one-half  inches  of  pine.  The 
Mauser  projectile  will  pass  through  five  or  six  men  in  a 
row  at  100  yards  and  through  one  man  at  neariy  a  mile. 
Thirty-years  ago  a  soldier  considered  himself  jsafe  from 
rifle-fire  so  long  as  he  kept  behind  a  good-siaed  log ;  now 
the  log  would  furnish  scant  protection.^ 

THE  AME£ICA3(  WOMAN'S  FBEEDOM. 

Max  O'RelL  in  a  page  on  "The  Respect  to  Woman,*' 
coniinents  on  the  free^4U[id-easy  ways  of  American  women 
that  often  startle  Eun'*peans.  but  invariably  charm  them 
— for  instance,  an  American  girl  with  her  own  recep- 
tion days  and  reception  room,  independent  of  her 
mothers,  and  iLe  Aniencan  girl's  carrying  the  latch- 
key of  her  hou>e.  her  ability  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  a  man  on  the  san:e  terms  as  that  of  the  women. 
After  a  sixth  visit  to  America.  Max  O'Rell  thinks* that 
what  enables  the  jounge^-t  girl  to  go  about  in  s»ucfa  free- 
dom and  such  security  and  to  queen  it  all  over  the 
United  States  is  the  respect  which  woman  insinres  in 
American  men  of  all  classes^  He  thinks  that  ^in  the 
matter  of  politeness  and  respect  to  woman  the  most 
common,  the  most  vulgar  Americans  mi^t  teach  a 
great  lesson  to  the  men  of  the  Old  World."* 


McCLURE^  MAG.\ZIXE. 

FROM  the  April  3f. CTwit'*  we  have  selected  Mr. 
William  Barxrlay  Parsons*  article  on  •'  The  Ameri- 
can Invasion  of  China*  and  Mr.  Earl  Mayo's  oo 
**The  lce-BT>r.%ker  *EmiAck'~  to  review  among  the 
** Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  Mr.  Walter  Well- 
man  gives  some  dr&m.^tic  det.vH>of  life  in  the  far  arctic 
regions,  in  his  acv\^unts  of  hunting  bears  and  being 
hunted  by  Iv-irsv  and  other  novelties  of  his  recent  do- 
mestic life  and  ti.i:ly  work  up  under  the  north  pole. 
He  says  that  thrir  winter  was  a  very  CMnfortable  one^ 
although  they  h.^d  stoves  only  fifteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, which  burned  never  mo7>e  than  fifty  pounds  of  coal 
a  day.  He  :aiy»  th^it  familiarity  bneeds  contempt  of 
cold,  and  th.it  at  C<.%^  Tegenbo9^  he  and  his  compankms 
habit n.^Ily  wn.^te  IctteiSw  sewe-i.  played  cards,  read 
Iwoks.  and  ate  ti.iir  meals  in  temperatures  about  the 
freezing  point,  never  suspecting  that  it  was  cold. 
When  the  ten;;>:rature  outside  was  not  more  than  15P 
below  lero  and  not  znucb  wind  was  btowiog.  thej  let 
the  fire  go  out  after  sup^vr.  in  order  to  save  coaL  Mr. 
Wellman  an^i  his  party  tiV<'&  7>rgular  baths  out  of  doms 
in  the  same  w^ter  that  staIs  disported  in.  and  sudt  a 
thing  as  a  cvld  was  no:  known.  He  says  wool  is  far  and 
away  the  N?st  fabric  for  arctic  wear.  Even  wool  will 
gather  s^tne  n;ois:ure*  but  it  is  vastly  better  than  for. 

Mr.  Rolvrt  R%rr  has  an  in^aginaiive  story  of  a  flital 
catastrophe  which  cvert^x^k  the  world  in  1901  and  left 
only  sixteen  j^r^>ns  aliT>e.  This  inte 
came  abc^ut  frv^ni  the  inventive  genitis  of  a  Toaa% 
ican  who  wrnt  to  lA«K!on  and  fonned  a  company  to 
mannfArture  f.x^  for  the  w\>rldbyemplojt 
alve  water  ^v  wer  i>f  the  earth  iA  extnacting 
fiwn  the  air  and  converting  it  into  food, 
quence  was  that  the  {^.^ipulation  of  tlw 
drunk  with  \he  oxygen  that  was  lell» 
whole  scheme  of  things  ttand  np. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

MR,  RUSSELL  DOUBLEDAY,  writing  in  JWmm- 
sev's  Magazine  on  the  beef-raising  industry  o( 
the  United  States  iinder  the  title  "Where  tlie  Beef 
Dotli  Grow,"  says  that  the  cowboy  is  practically  a  thing 
of  ihe  p»Ht.  The  railroad  and  the  farmer  have  put  him 
nut  of  eni|iloynieiit,  or  ruther  into  a  newer  and  much 
less  pictures(iue  emplojnieut  of  mending  fences  and 
doing  regular  fiirm-hand  work.  There  are  few  places 
110U'  in  the  United  Stat«a  where  cattle  can  roam  at  will, 
nn  thereare  farmers' crops  about  the  country  that  would 
suffer.  Every  year  more  and  more  ot  the  cattle  are 
housed  in  winter,  and  the  great  round-ups  are  not 
necessary,  for  each  owner  keeps  his  herd  fenced  from 
that  of  every  other  stockman. 

IKK  MODERN  AIR-BRAKE. 

Mr.G,  L.  Wilkinson  gives  a  description  of  "Braking 
a  Railroad  Train"  and  of  the  modern  air-brake,  its 
construction  and  operation.  The  air-brake  is  in  fact 
largely  resptmsible  for  the  possibility  of  modern  fast 
railroading.  It  enables  a  ten-car  train  running  at  an 
cstiniated  speed  of  about  forty-flve  miles  an  hour  to  be 
bi'iiught  to  a  standstill  in  less  than  seven  car-lengths 
tlirimgb  autoniatic  application  of  the  brakes,  effected 
solely  by  the  parting  of  the  coupling  of  the  engine  and 
train.  The  air-brake  is  distinctly  a  triumph  of  Amer- 
ican inventive  genius.  The  percentage  of  cars  equipped 
u  itb  it  has  increased  steadily,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
crease has  come  about  in  the  appalling  list  of  accidents 
to  railroad  employees.  For  instance,  in  181(3  only  20 
jiercent,  of  the  freight  carsin  the  United  States  had  alr- 
iirakes  and  automatic  couplers.  Four  years  later  33 
per  cent,  had  air-brakes  and  60  per  cent,  had  improved 
couplers.  ITie  number  of  employees  killed  within 
twelve  mouths  ending  with  the  former  date  was  3,737; 
(luring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1S97,  the  fatalities  Dum- 
ber only  1,693, 


S  OF  THE  STREET  FAKIR. 


Mr.  Kaymond  S.  Spears,  in  "The  Story  of  the  Fakirs," 
makes  a  readable  study  of  the  peculiar  ways  and  wares 
of  tlie  street  vender.  He  says  that  sometimes  these 
pbiUHible  and  theatrical  gentlemen  make  a  fortune 
from  some  catchy  trifle.  The  street  man  who  does  the 
m-Uing  often  works  under  a  boss  fakir,  who  will  send 
out  25  men  to-day  or  135  men  to-morrow,  according  as 
tlie  opportunity  shows  itself,  to  beguile  the  public  with 
jinrticular  toys,  puzzles,  novelties,  or  nhat-not.  The 
street  man  needs  no  capital  to  start  with,  and  only  has 
to  have  H  fellou'-fakir  introduce  him  to  the  boss  in  order 
to  get  a  stock  of  wares.  Mr.  Spears  says  that  not  much 
of  the  stock  goes  astray,  which  is  rather  remarkable, 
considering  the  methods  and  personnel  of  the  industry. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  particular  feature  of  the  April  LortlCK"  Home 
Journal  is  the  first  of  a  series  ot  child  Mtories  by 
Kudyard  Kipling,  which  have  been  written  especially 
for  the  Borne  Journal.  This  first  tale,  "The  Klo- 
pliant's  Child,"  relates  In  very  juvenile  temia  how  the 
i-lcphant,  which  formerly  had  only  n  blackish  bulgy 
nose  as  big  as  a  boot,  got  it  pulled  out  Into  the  very 
Hi-rviceahle  trunk  which  noiv  equips  each  member  of 
that  fnmily.  In  his  seventh  and  last  article  on  "The 
Theater  and  Its  People  "  Mr.  Franklin  Fyles  tells  of  the 


THE  HAKIKQ  OF  BTAOE  BTOBMS. 

"The  noise  of  wind  and  rain,"  be  tells  as,  "comes 
from  a  cylinder  of  silk,  which,  when  turned  with  a 
crank,  draws  the  cloth  rapidly  over  the  wooden  flanges. 
The  imitation  is  perfect. 

"Stage  lightning  used  to  be  produced  by  burning 
magnesium,  just  as  the  amateur  photographers  do  in 
making  flashlight  pictures.  A  simpler  and  better  way, 
in  theaters  with  an  electric  outfit,  is  to  touch  an  ordi- 
nary flie  at  the  end  of  one  wire  to  a  bit  of  carbon  at  the 
end  ot  another  wire.  The  carbon  bums  brightly  during 
the  contact,  which  may  be  a  mere  touch  or  prolonged 
with  the  requisite  irregularity  by  rubbing  the  ignited 
substance  along  the  rough  steel. 

"  The  appearanceof  falling  rain  is  caused  by  suspend- 
ing many  fine,  polished  wires  and  vibrating  them  in  a 
strong  light.  That  is  an  excellent  illusion  foramoment, 
but  betrays  itself  if  continued  too  long.  Ralu  Is  also 
imitated  by  shaking  shot  on  a  drum.  Snow  is  bits  of 
paper  shaken  down  gently  from  above. 

"The  time-honored  thunder  maker  is  a  sheet  of  thin 
iron  suspended  by  acord  shaken  hard  or  gently,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  ot  the  particular  storm  in  prog- 
ress. The  most  modem  thunder  machine  is  a  long, 
narrow  trough  with  a  cannon-ball  rolling  in  it.  Wooden 
cleats  impede  the  ball  along  the  way,  and  it  may  be 
rolled  very  fast  for  a  loud  peal  or  slowly  for  a  long  rum- 
ble." 

THE  MARRIAGE   QUESTION. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  devotes  his  editorial  page  to  dlscBss 
"The  Ease  With  Which  We  Marry."  He  thinks  that 
the  trouble  is  not  with  our  divorce  laws,  but  with  the 
laws  which  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to  boast,  as  one 
recently  did,  that  he  had  married  sixteen  different 
women  in  less  than  Bve  years.    Says  Mr.  Bok: 

"The  present  open-door  policy  for  marriage  in 
America  cannot  exist  much  longer.  The  question  must 
be  met,  and  it  should  be  met  squarely.  Any  discussion 
ot  divorce  is  untimely;  it  Is  (utile  at  the  moment.  It  Is 
grappling  with  the  question  at  the  wrong  end.  Whether 
divorce  is  right  or  wrong,  whether  there  should  be 
divorce  at  all,  and  on  what  grounds  a  decree  of  divorce 
should  be  granted— these  are  not  the  pressing  questions 
of  the  hour.  The  whole  matter  of  divorce  does  not 
begin  to  stand  in  such  urgent  need  of  discussion  as  does 
the  question  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  V/hen  we  adjust 
marriage  as  we  should  adjust  it,  then  we  can  give  our 
attention  to  divorce.  And  then  we  shall  find  that  in 
adjusting  the  one  we  shall  have  come  pretty  close  to 
the  wisest  and  best  adjustment  of  the  Other.  The  prac- 
tical solution  of  both,  in  short,  lies  in  the  proper  adjust- 
ment and  rigid  enforcement  of  laws  which  shall  make 
marriage  more  difficult  of  accomplishment." 


T 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

HE  Nae  Enptittd  JUngasinn  for  March  contains 
several  historical  articles  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  Mrs.  Jane  Marsh  Parker  has  Investigated 
the  various  storiea  connecting  New  England  housJA 
with  the  plot  whereby  the  French  royal  family  was  Iji 
And  refuge  in  the  United  StateB.  Her  paper  is  entitled 
"The  Marie  Antoinette  Houses  of  the  United  States," 
and  is  illustrated  with  inteiesting  pictures  of  two  of 
these  houses  and  historical  portraibf. 
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Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow  contributes  an  article  on 
**  English  History  in  Winchester  Cathedral/'  a  compan- 
ion paper  to  his  study  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  recently 
published  in  the  New  ETigland  Magazine, 

Miss  Ellen  Strong  Bartlett  recalls  in  her  paper  on 
"  *  The  Amistad '  Captives  "  an  episode  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Spain  and  America  some  sixty  years  ago,  when 
our  Government  became  involved  in  a  famous  lawsuit 
on  account  of  the  escape  of  a  band  of  negroes  from 
the  Spanish  schooner  V Amistad.  The  article  is  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  these  negroes  which  have  been 
preserved  in  Connecticut.  In  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  the  captives,  after  a  deten- 
tion in  this  country  of  nearly  two  years,  were  taken 
back  to  their  homes  in  Africa. 

"The  Home  of  Tacitus"  is  vividly  described  in  a 
brief  paper  by  Miss  Bessie  Keyes  Hudson.  Mrs.  Kate 
Gannett  Wells  writes  on  the  "  Education  of  the  Fee- 
ble-Minded,"  showing  what  is  being  done  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  institution  for  them. 

The  April  number  opens  with  a  finely  illustrated 
article  on  *'  Delft  and  Delft  Ware,"  by  J.  Perry  Wor- 
den.  He  shows  that  the  pottery  industry  of  Delft  does 
not  date  back  further  than  1600,  and  he  argues  that  the 
process  of  making  Delft  ware,  which  closely  resembles 
certain  Italian  majolicas,  probably  was  transferred 
from  Italy  and  not  from  Japan  to  Holland. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Chapman  writes  on  "  American  History  and 
English  Historians,"  sketching  the  work  of  Mr.  Bryce, 
Mr.  Lecky,  and  the  service  which  Sir  George  Trevelyan*s 
book  has  for  American  readers  in  the  clear  view  it  af- 
fords of  the  community  of  interest  between  the  more 
substantial  of  the  colonial  revolutionists  and  the  large 
but  practically  hopeless  minority  in  Parliament. 

A  BOYS'  FARM  SCHOOL. 

A  very  valuable  and  thorough  article  by  Mr.  Max  B. 
Thrasher  describes  the  boys'  farm  school  on  Thomp- 
son's Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  which  is  named  "Cot- 
tage Row,"  and  which  furnishes  "A  Government  of 
Boys,  for  Boys,  by  Boys."  The  island  contains  157 
acres  of  land,  practically  all  of  which  is  available  for 
tillage  and  for  grazing,  and  is  used  by  the  boys  for  one 
or  the  other  of  these  purposes.  The  boys  are  taken  be- 
tween ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age  and  retained  until 
they  graduate  from  the  school  department.  The  num- 
ber is  limited  to  100.  The  school  is  in  many  ways  strik- 
ingly like  the  very  successful  McDonogh  Farm  School, 
near  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  like  McDonogh  School  differs 
from  most  other  institutions  with  like  methods  in  that 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  reform  school,  but  rather  a  home 
training  school  for  boys  who  are  under  its  care.  These 
are  usually  orphans  or  the  sons  of  widows  who  from 
force  of  circumstances  are  unable  to  provide  a  home  for 
some  or  all  of  their  children. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  April  Atlantic  Monthly  shows  symptoms  of 
some  slight  reaction  from  the  importance  given 
under  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page's  editorship  to  solid  articles 
on  political  and  economic  subjects,  though  it  has  sev- 
eral of  such,  one  of  which,  "  The  Consular  Service  of 
the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  Greorge  F.  Parker,  we  have 
reviewed  in  another  department.  The  number  begins 
with  several  pages  of  Easter  poems,  under  the  title  of 
"An  Acadian  Easter,"  by  Mr.  FruDcis  Sherman,  and 


follows  with  a  rather  long  short  story  by  Mr.  Hemry 
James  before  the  "  heavier"  topics  are  reached. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  IK  1900. 

In  these  latter  there  is  an  essay  on  the  coining  cam- 
paign in  the  series  entitled  **  The  Political  Horizon,**  by 
Henry  Loomis  Nelson.  Mr.  Nelson  thinks  that  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  nominees  are  practically 
foreordained  in  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Bryan,  not- 
withstanding the  evident  signs  of  opposition  to  Mr. 
Bryan.  The  Republican  party  will  try  to  force  the 
money  question  to  the  front  as  the  chief  issue,  and  the 
Democrats  will  oppose  this  and  will  attempt  to  make 
"imperialism"  and  commercialism  the  chief  topics  of 
discussion.  Mr.  Nelson  thinks  that  the  Democrats  will 
succeed  in  subordinating  the  silver  issue,  except  in  the 
silver  States.  He  thinks,  from  the  present  indication, 
the  Republican  party  is  likely  to  carry  the  country  on 
the  money  question,  but  he  also  thinks  that  if  the 
Democratic  party  should  nominate  a  candidate  having 
no  responsibility  for  the  Chicago  platform,  which  shonld 
compel  a  contest  on  definite  issues  arising  out  of  onr 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  and  declaring  expressly 
against  increased  expenditures,  commercialism,  and 
militarism,  the  chances  would  be  in  its  favor,  llie  re- 
sult would  hang  upon  the  independent  vote,  which  Is 
much  larger  this  year  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Mr. 
Nelson  thinks  that  the  anti-imperialist  Republicans 
have  been  added  to  the  regular  independents  and  the 
gold  Democrats  of  1896  in  making  this  new  and  larger 
independent  factor. 

THE  SUGAR  PINES  OP  THE  TOSEMITE. 

• 

Mr.  John  Muir,  the  naturalist,  in  writing  on  the 
"Forests  of  the  Yosemite  Park,"  describes  the  mag- 
nificent sugar  pines  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  pines  of  the  world  and 
second  only  in  size  to  the  sequoias.  Occasionally  one  is 
found  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter  and  240  feet  high,  with  a 
magnificent  crown  70  feet  wide.  He  speaks  of  measnr- 
Ing  a  fallen  specimen  9  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  inside 
the  bark  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  still  6  feet  in 
diameter  at  100  feet  from  the  ground.  These  patriarchal 
specimens  are  700  or  800  years  old,  but  a  comparatively 
young  tree,  330  years  old,  that  had  been  cut  down, 
measured  7  feet  across  the  stump  and  was  8  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter  at  a  height  of  150  feet,  the  total  height  being 
210  feet.  The  tree  takes  its  name  from  the  exudation  of 
sugar  from  wounds  made  by  fire  or  the  axe.  To  the 
taste  of  most  people  it  is  as  good  as  maple  sugar,  bat 
cannot  be  eaten  in  large  quantities. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Under  the  title  *' A  Great  Modem  Spaniard"  Mr.  Syl- 
vester Baxter  tells  of  the  life  and  work  of  Armando 
Palacio  Yald6s,  the  novelist.  Vald^  is  essentially  a 
man  of  the  people,  radical,  democratic,  and  devotional, 
the  opposite  in  his  extraction  to  the  other  gnat 
Spaniard  of  this  day,  Sefiora  Bazan.  Valdte  is  a  realist 
throughout,  but  he  cannot  stomach  the  difficult  parte 
of  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  nor  the  naturalistic  Frenchnient 
and  his  writings  are  scrupulously  dean  and  pim  ill 
thought. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood  contributes  a  stndy  of  "CMpen^ 
tion  in  the  West "  as  applied  to  farming  and  dairjentiv* 
prises,  and  thinks  that  it  is  altogether  t«npenta  to  mf 
that  American  cooperative  industries  bid  fatrtoliecOM 
one  of  the  great  standard  busineas  aotlTlttM 
register  the  rise  and  fall  of  national  t>roi|i«ity. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  March  number  of  the  North  American  ap- 
pears the  third  series  of  special  articles  on  **The 
War  for  an  Empire."  The  Marquis  of  Lome  writes  on 
*'  Realities  of  the  South  African  War  ; "  Captain  Mahan 
on  "Merits  of  the  Transvaal  Dispute;"  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Hutten  on  "The  Doom  of  the  Boer  Oligarchies  ; "  ex- 
Secretary  Alger  on  "America's  Attitude  Toward  Eng- 
land ;  "  and  "  A  Brittish  Officer"  on  *'  The  Responsibil- 
ity of  Cecil  Rhodes ; "  while  Prof.  S.  M.  Macvane,  of 
Harvard,  attempts  an  answer  to  the  question,  "Could 
the  War  Have  Been  Avoided?"  From  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks'  paper  on  "America  and  the  War"  we  have 
quoted  at  some  length  in  another  place.  In  this  group  of 
articles  the  extreme  pro-British  sentiment  is  less  strong- 
ly represented  than  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  the 
North  American ;  almost  ail  of  the  articles,  however, 
recognize  two  sides  to  the  questions  in  dispute.  "A 
British  Officer  "  bitterly  upbraids  Cecil  Rhodes  for  his 
"unwarrantable  interference  in  the  strategy  of  the 
campaign."  He  holds  that  the  British  public  was  at 
first  misled  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  war  by  the 
same  "baleful  influence,"  and  that  the  Boers  thus 
gained  time  to  complete  their  arrangements  for  the  in- 
vasion of  British  territory.  Then  after  war  had  begun, 
according  to  this  writer,  it  was  Cecil  Rhodes  alone  who 
induced  the  British  military  authorities  to  abandon 
their  plan  of  campaign,  and  thus  to  break  up  and  dis- 
int<»grate  their  forces  at  a  most  critical  time.  The 
editor  states  that  this  article  is  from  the  pen  of  a  well- 
known  officer  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war 
and  who  is  believed  to  express  the  views  of  his  brother 
officers. 

ARE  WE  TOO  MUCH  GOVERNED? 

Ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill  discu.sses  the  proposition 
that  "  We  Are  Too  Much  Governed."  He  declares  that 
the  people  do  not  require  more  legislation,  but  less. 
Instead  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  Grovemment, 
Mr.  Hill  would  exalt  individualism  and  curtail  all 
arbitrary  power.  As  to  the  question  of  governmental 
management  of  quasi-public  undertakings,  Mr.  Hill 
admits  the  desirability  of  the  control  and  regulation  of 
certain  corporate  enterprises,  but  denies  the  necessity 
of  ownership  or  actual  management  of  such  enterprises 
as  part  of  the  machinery  and  functions  of  government. 
In  other  words,  he  objects  to  paternalism. 

In  discussing  the  question,  "Are  Homogenous  Di- 
vorce Laws  in  All  the  States  Desirable?"  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  takes  the  ground  that  divorce  should 
\)e  regarded  as  a  State  question  purely  and  confined 
wholly  to  civil  law.  As  she  believes  that  we  are  still  in 
tlie  experimental  stAge  on  this  question,  it  follows  that 
we  are  not  qualified  to  make  a  national  law  that  would 
work  satisfactorily  over  the  entire  area  of  our  country. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  "Chief  Causes  of  Discontent  in 
India"  Mr.  Henry  Savage  Landor  affirms:  "Were  a 
great  conflict  to  take  place  between  England  and  the 
ever-advancing  Russia,  I  much  doubt  whether  we  could 
rely  on  our  Indian  subjects  to  stand  en  masse  by  us." 
He  believes  that  if  fully  prepared  England  will  be  able 
to  hold  her  own  and  put  down  any  native  uprising 
still,  he  repeats  that  England  must  be  on  her  guard. 

Rector  P6chenard,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris, 
writ<?s  on  "The  End  of  *  Americanism  *  in  France," 
meaning  by  "Americanism"  the  body  of  opinions  and 
doctrines  represented  in  the  life  of  Father  Hecker.  In 
its  political  and  economical  significance  this  writer  sees 


no  danger  to  France  in  "  Americanism."  "  Bnt  in  its 
religious,  dogmatical,  disciplinary,  and  mystic  sense  it 
is  dead,  beyond  all  hope  of  resurrection." 

The  Hon.  Perry  Belmont  discusses  "  The  President's 
War  Power  and  the  Tariff;"  "John  Oliver  Hobbes" 
contributes  a  review  of  "David  Harum;"  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  writes  on  "Disappearing  Authors;"  and 
Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine  vigorously  sets  forth  the  Amer- 
ican objections  to  the  ratification  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote* 
treaty.  

THE  FORUM. 

FROM  Mr.  Henry  O.  Dwight's  article  in  the  March 
Forum  on  "Our  Mohammedan  Wards"  we  have 
quoted  at  some  length  in  our  department  of  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  defends  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  regarding  deposits  in  banks.  He  states 
that  since  June  1,  1898,  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  in- 
cluding proceeds  of  bonds,  have  amounted  to  about 
$1,100,000,000.  By  the  use  of  the  depositories  this  vast 
sum  has  been  so  disposed  of  as  to  cause  very  slight  vari- 
ations in  the  amount  actually  in  the  Treasury  vaults, 
and  with  imperceptible  effect  upon  the  money  markets 
of  the  country.  The  condition  of  a  continued  surplus 
would  threaten  serious  derangement  in  financial  circles 
if  there  were  no  such  method  of  diverting  this  surplus 
from  the  Treasury  vaults. 

Mr.  George  F.  Becker,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  gives  a  pro-British  view  of  the  South  African 
contest.  He  declares  that  "  the  British  are  fighting  for 
ideas  most  dear  to  the  American  heart— ideas  for  which, 
under  analogous  conditions,  the  United  States  would 
fly  to  arms.  They  deserve  our  moral  support  and  cor- 
dial good  wishes."  He  forecasts  that  after  their  con- 
quest by  the  British  the  Boers  will  have  greater  freedom 
and  better  government  than  their  own  "oligarchy  "  has 
ever  given  them. 

THE  CUSTOMS  APPRAISERS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  A  Customs  Court "  Mr.  W.  A. 
Robertson  describes  the  tribunal  at  Ne'w  York  known 
as  the  board  of  United  States  general  appraisers.  This 
board  sits  at  New  York  as  the  chief  importing  center, 
but  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  national  tribunal 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  Union  and  a  mem- 
bership representing  all  sections  of  the  country.  This 
board  was  created  by  the  customs  administrative  act  of 
June  10,  1890,  which  swept  away  the  old  merchant  ap- 
praisers and  general  appraisers  and  abolished  the  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  board  which  this 
law  authorized  consists  of  nine  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  provided 
that  appeals  from  appraisements  by  the  local  appraisers 
shall  be  heard  in  the  first  instance  by  a  single  general 
appraiser,  from  whose  decision  a  further  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  a  board  of  three  general  appraisers,  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  out  of  the  nine,  whose  decision 
is  to  be  final. 

IGNORANCE  OP  GEOGRAPHY. 

Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin  discusses  the  subject  of  geo- 
graphical ignorance  among  educated  people,  and  sets 
forth  a  project  for  an  international  university  which, 
besides  offering  courses  in  geography,  should  also  pro- 
vide a  system  of  main  studies  for  the  diffei^nt  coun- 
tries, including  a  certain  number  of  studies  such  as  are 
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not  distinctly  geographical  or  hlstoHcnl  in  their  rela- 
tions, but  made  equally  applicable  to  HtudeDtn  of  all 
niitions.  His  plan  would  include  a  few  niontliH'  study 
in  Germftny,  followed  by  a  Hlmilar  course,  wliether  of 
greater  or  less  length,  in  France,  Italy,  Kiiglaud,  Swit- 
Rerland,  or  Russia.  "Home  studied  from  tlie  (orum  ie 
very  different  from  Rome  studied  from  class-books, 
just  as  widely  separated  as  would  be  the  study  of  mod- 
ern France  in  the  monuments  of  Paris  from  written 
history,  or  that  of  the  living  glacier  of  Swirzerland  or 
the  active  volcano  almut  Naples  from  the  text  furnished 
by  geogriiphical  text>books." 


In  an  article  on  "Western  BenelitH  Tli rough  China's 
Development "  the  Chinese  consul-general  to  the  United 
States  predicts  that  In  a  few  yeiirs  the  Chinaman's 
money  earned  in  the  United  StAtea  will  buy  him  tittle 
more  in  China  than  here.  He  loelieves  that  the  cost  of 
living,  rising  with  the  rate  of  wages  in  China,  will  soon 
reach  the  American  standard.  The  movement  in  that 
direction,  he  snys,  has  alreudyattaineilgreatspeed.  He 
argues  as  follows  :  "  Tbe  trade,  which  now  only  amounts 
to  some  (33,000,000  l)oth  ways,  is  so  small  beeause  of 
China's  inability  to  make  larger  purcha>^es.  When  we 
multiply  the  things  you  want,  the  same  variation  will 
excite  in  us  a  desire  for  the  things  you  liave.  If  our 
goodsare  cheap,  so  niufh  the  better  for  you.  We  there- 
by bring  you  more  of  liil>or  Chan  you  retiirii  to  us.  The 
teamster  gives  to  the  lawyer  the  product  of  thirty  days' 
toil  for  an  hour  of  thu  lawyer's  thought.  Both  are 
lieuefited :  but,  in  the  aspect  of  things,  who  acquires  the 
higher  advantage  from  the  transaction  ?  We  may  give 
you  abundance  of  our  goods  for  little  ot  your  goods ; 
but  you  will  be  the  niore  favored." 
OTHER  AKTICLES. 

The  Hon.  John  Gnode,  of  Virginia,  contributes  an  in- 
teresting acount  of  the  famous  Hampton  Roads  confer 
ence  in  18(15,  In  which  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Seward,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Ale.tan' 
der  H.  Stephens,  Rol>ert  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  John  A. 
Cnmpliell,  as  commissioners  appointed  by  Jefferxon 
Davis,  discussed  plans  for  the  termination  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Mr.  F.  Cunliffe-Owen  writes  on  "Englishmen  in  the 
United  States ; "  Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge  on 
"The  True  Helatiun  of  Sculpture  to  Architecture;" 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  on  "Opera  Libretti;"  Mr.  John 
George  Leigh  on  "America's  First  and  Latest  Colony  " 
-  —Samoa;  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  ou  "Mr.  Stephen 
PhiUips'  Play." 

THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  .Arena  for  March  the  miliuiry  problems  now 
before  Congress  relating  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  National  Guard  and  the  defects  and  pro|K)sed  rem- 
edies of  tbe  regular  army  system  are  dlscu-Sseil  by  the 
Hon.  Jacob  Ruppert,  -Ir.,  member  of  the  Comtniltee  on 
Mltitio,  and  the  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan,  minority 
leader  of  tho  Committee  on  Military  AHairs,  of  the 
House  of  Represenl-atiTes. 

On  the  Anglo-Boer  struggle  in  South  Africa  papi'rs 
are  contributed  by  two  members  of  Congress,  the  Hon. 
David  A.  de  Arniond  and  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Cochran. 
Each  of  these  writers  takes  the  extreme  pro-Boer  and 
imti-Britlsb  position. 


In  a  paper  on  "British  Radicals  and  Radfc&IIsm' 
Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller  afllrlns  that  the  great  over- 
shadowing  iiuestioa  in  British  politics  at  the  present 
time  Is  the  land  question.  He  Ates  the  socialists  in 
England  as  of  comparatively  small  importance.  Kven 
the  Fabian.s,  represented  by  Bernard  Shaw,  seem  K> 
him,  "with  their  lack  of  vitality  and  want  of  robust 
appreciation  Of  wtiat  is  really  the  matter  with  society, 
a  thin  and  shadowy  group— the  very  pre-Raphaelites  of 
politicill  economy." 


'MBROSO  .\N 


1  SCIENCE  OF  CItlUQfAL 


Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  of  the  University  of  Cblca|{n^ 
contributes  an  'interesting  study  of  tbe  methods  eu- 
ploynl  in  tile  science  of  criminal  sociology  as  it  is  being 
developed  in  tbe  United  States  and  in  some  Enropean 
countries.  Miss  Kellor  calls  in  question  some  of  tbe 
results  published  by  Lombroso.  She  holds  that  his 
Investigittions  touch  only  the  structural,  and  his  meas- 
urements of  normals  have  be  'n  so  few  that  many  of  his 
deductions  are  unsupiiorted.  Structural  peculiarities 
are  often  identified  with  race,  and  Lombroso's  observa- 
tions apply  only  to  the  riu:e  upon  whom  taken  and  not 
to  the  whole  criminal  class.  She  argues,  further,  that 
Lombro.so  ignores  social  and  psychological  factors,  so 
that  his  work  is  valuable  only  from  the  iinatoinical  aide. 
She  also  charges  him  with  loo  sweeping  generalizationa. 


:  SALESMAN  A 


[VILIZER. 


An  article  on  "The  Commercial  Traveler's  Work  of 
Civiliiuition,"  by  J.  H.  Wisby,  directs  our  atteniion  to 
some  of  the  services  rendered  by  traveling  salesmen  as 
the  pioneers  and  pathfinders  of  civilization.  For  the 
popular  demand  fur  the  jireservation  of  intematioaal 
peace  this  writet  holds  thEitwe  ore  indebted  principallj 
to  the  commercial  traveler. 

Mr.  John  Chetwood  writes  on  "Monroe  Doctrine  Re- 
peal and  'Our  Next  War  ;'"  the  Kev.  E.  P.  Powell  on 
"The  Supreme  Court  In  History  ;"  Prof.  Jerome  Dowd 
on  "Civilization  and  the  Social  Compact ;"  and  Walter 
S|ieuceon  "Evolution  anil  Immortality  ;"  while  Mr.  H. 
Bonis  and  Mr.  Edward  MeK.  Whiting  present  the  con- 
trast and  panillel  lietween  Rome's  imperial  republic 
and  the  pi-esent  imlitlcal  condition  ot  the  United  States. 
From  Mr.  George  H.  Shibley'a  pajier  on  "The  Univer- 
sity and  Social  Questions"  we  have  quoted  in  another 
department. 

GUXTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

WRITING  on  "  Hand  and  .Machine  Labor  ■•  in  Gwft. 
toil's  Mni)<iihu:  for  Mnrcli,  Conimissioner  Car- 
roll D.  Wi'ight,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  suggests  a  new  definition  for  a  labor-saving  m*- 
chine— "a  contrivance  by  which  the  dead  still  work, 
for  tbe  motor  |>ower  of  steam  is  the  stored  heat  of  the 
sun  converted  Into  present  power.  That  heat  gives 
force  to  the  presi'nt  era.,  while  tbe  intelligence  ot  the 
inventors  of  motive  power  or  the  machines  which  coo- 
trol  it  and  their  workmen  are  still  working  In  UDOOD- 
Nclous  Iron  and  converting  the  heat  into  motion  Mid 
doing  the  work  of  tlie  world."  Thus  one  genenttlwi  of 
men  is  enabled  lo  do  the  work  of  four  or  live  genera- 

THR  TAXATION  OF  MORTOAOES. 


THE  PEXIODIC/tLS  REI^IEIVED. 


Ph.D.,  who  points  ont  cert 
equalities  in  the  meiisure  uow  beruru  tlie  New  York 
I.egislature.  Dr.  Sprague  attacks  the  taxatioD  of  niort' 
Kages  »s  a  tftxation  uf  debts,  which,  he  aaya,  uever  pro- 
liiiccd  Anything  aud  should  never  have  been  taxed. 
The  editor  also  opposes  the  bill  od  the  groiintl  that  It 
"makes  real  eatjile  owiierH  who  are  iti  debt  contribute 
to  the  State  revcuups  and  lutfi  those  thut  am  not  In  debt 
go  free.  Thus  the  Astors  and  other  millionaire  proper- 
ty owners  will  escape  the  State  tax,  while  every  atrug- 
){liuR  owner  ot  a  mortgaged  liome  will  have  to  pay." 
^lortgnged  property  is  to  t>e  taxed  for  local  purposes  at 
its  full  value,  regardless  of  the  mortgage,  just  the  same 
as  the  unmortgaged  property  of  the  millionaires. 

We  have  quoted  elnewliere  from  the  remarks  on 
"  I.ilierty  in  Kconomic  Teaching"  by  Prof.  Edward  W. 
Bemis  and  Professor  Gunton. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  Internattonal  Monthly  [or  March  contains 
Hve  art/iclcs.  and  each  of  these  is  of  fair  length. 
Prof.  Patrick  Geddes,  of  Eklinburgh,  writes  on  -John 
UiiMkin  Hs  Economist."  In  his  opinion  Huskin's  chief 
serrices  were  constructive.  "  Exceeding  all  other  econ- 
omists in  clear  vision  of  physical  realltie-s,  in  insight 
and  criticism  of  the  quality  of  production,  he  was  more 
than  any  other  writer  the  legitimate  continuator  of 
the  physiocratlc  school  and  the  forerunner  ot  its  com- 
plete resystematization  by  the  aid  of  physical  and  bio- 
logical science  ;  while  his  statement  of  the  aims  of  prac- 
tical economics  In  terms  ot  the  quality  and  siguificauce 
of  human  lite,  his  treatment  of  criticism  of  art  and 
other  aspects  of  production  from  the  same  [Kiintof  view, 
find  iiis  clear  enunciation  of  the  essential  unity  ot  eco- 
noniics  and  morals  in  opposition  to  the  discord  assumed 
'  as  a  deductive  artifice  will  remain  especially  and  per- 
manently classic" 

Clement  Scull  coiilribn tea  a  study  (if  lletiry  Irving  an 
jielor,  mannger,  and  dipluniat.  Siii;ukiiij(  ul  l.iie  en- 
ooiirageinent  which  Irving,  "as  a  theatrical  tactician 
and  a  ilraiiiatic  diplomat."  has  given  to  the  actor^man- 
Bger,  or  star  system,  «.■*  o|iposed  to  the  American  syndl- 
cHtu  system,  Mr.  Scott  remarks  that  he  has  studied  and 
seen  Che  results  of  both  these  syxtems,  and  he  is  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  in  the  interests  ot  the  drama- 
tist.^.  the  young  actor,  and  the  rising  actress,  in  ordn* 
to  insure  the  advance  of  good  all-round,  symmetrical 
»-ork,  the  Aiuerican  system  is  preferable. 


In  n  paper  on  "  The  Southern  Question  "  Mr.  Edward 
1'.  Clark  says  :  "  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  catalogue 
of  outrage  and  injustice  upon  the  Southern  blacks  bo 
lon^  anil  gloomy  as  to  Justify  a  feeling  of  profound 
discouragement  regarding  tlie  future.  The  most  hope- 
ful feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  those  trieuda 
and  champions  of  the  negro  who  have  studied  the  qaes- 
tion  most  carefully  npou  the  spot  have  grown  more 
confident  all  the  tinie  that  ultimately  things  would 
workout  right.  General  Armstrong  died  full  of  faith 
iu  the  future.  Mr.  Washlngl^in  grows  more  hO|>eful 
every  year.  Outsiders  may  well  feel  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  despair  when  the  voice  of  cheer  la  heard 
from  the  very  heart  of  '  the  black  belt.' " 

The  opening  article  of  the  number  is  a  lengthy  and 
somber  study  of  degeneration  by  William  W.  Ireland. 
Prof.  William  P.  Trent  reviews  a  uuiiiber  ot  books  re- 
lating to  Balzac  that  have  recently  appear^. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Rcvlsw  tor  March  Is  chiefly 
notable  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  not  a  single 
article  dealing  with  the  war,  and  only  one — that  of 
Colonel  Mande,  which  we  have  reviewed  elsewhere — 
treating  ot  the  military  questions  it  involve*  We  have 
also  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr,  Michael  Mulball's 
"Forty  Years  of  British  l-rade," 

A  GARDEliI  OF  UERCT. 
The  DuchesB  ot  Stitherland  gives  a  brief  but  Interest- 
ing sketch  ot  the  Christian  labor  colony  at  Llngfleld  and 
ot  its  reformatory  work.  "  Back  to  the  country  "  is  the 
motto  of  this  institution,  (or  work  and  thrift  aud  self- 
control,  as  the  director  says,  "cannot  be  learned  in  a 
town."  The  Lingfleld  colony  every  spring  sends  out  a 
large  number  of  farm-trained  men,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  do  excellently.  The  inspirer  ot  the  colony  is 
Dr.  FatoD,  ot  Nottingham.    - 

NO  ROOM  TO  LIVE. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  reviews  the  schemes  which  have 
been  carried  out  for  housing  the  London  poor  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  concludes  that  not  one-tenth  ot 
the  work  which  has  to  lie  done  has  yet  been  done.  The 
need  for  bett«r  housing  increases  at  a  greater  rate  than 
can  be  kept  pace  with,  and  rents  were  never  so  high. 
The  .essence  ot  the  problem  lies  in  the  injustice  that  a 
grocer  or  butcher  who  sells  bad  food  can  be  punished, 
while  against  the  landlord  who  lets  bad  houses  no  re- 
dress can  be  obtained,  and  he  is  even  rewarded.  The 
loss  on  clearance  schemes  in  London  between  18T6  and 
1S98  was  considerably  over  $10,000,000,  and  the  cost  per 
head  tor  slum  clearances  has  been  overt3,500  per  family. 
Rapid  and  cheap  means  ot  transit  are  perhaps  the  most 
effectual  remedy,  but  unfortunately  in  some  suburbs 
the  housing  conditions  are  as  bad  as  in  Che  cities.  Mr, 
Ddujild  thinks  t^.e  liouiiug  ,ict  must  be  amended  befoi'e 
anything  cau  be  doue. 

HEROISM  IS  LOKDON  BLimS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  number  is 
that  uf  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  on  "Home  Industries  and 
Home  Heroism,"  in  which  be  gives  some  pathetic  lllua- 
trations  ot  the  heroism  and  kind-heartedness  which  are 
constantly  to  be  found  among  the  poorest  and  even 
among  the  criminal  classes.  The  article  is  one  long 
rocord  ot  patience,  fortitude,  and  devotion,  whlclj,  says 
Mr.  Holmes,  are  still  a  natural  law,  and  in  no  way  an 
exception  among  the  poorest  of  the  cities.  It  isamelatt- 
choly  picture  which  he  draws  of  overwork  and  starva- 
tion in  the  slums  ;  and  if  It  were  not  for  the  relieving 
brightness  ot  the  incidents  he  retails  it  might  well  be 

SCIENCE  ASD  rROVTDENaE. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Cairns  has  a  paper  under  this  title,  the 
object  ot  which  is  to  make  certain  suggestions  for  the 
recunclliatiDU  of  the  scientiSc  conception  of  the  world 
aM  a  reign  of  law,  with  the  Christian  conception  of  a 
Divine  Providence.    He  concludes  his  article  as  follows : 

"  Keturning,  then,  lo  the  apparent  autitliesia  between 
the  religious  aud  the  Hc:ientilic  views  ot  the  world  with 
which  we  began,  we  find  that  both,  wheu  rightly  re- 
garded, converge  upon  a  great  world  end  o 
order.  If  the  enils,  then,  of  the  two  WeUansehauviiQcn 
lend  to  identify,  can  there  be  any  real  contradiction  be- 
tween the  meana  f    Is  It  not  more  probable  t^t  tJ 
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apparent  discords  between  the  scientific  and  the  reli- 
gious explanations  of  any  given  fact  arise  from  the  very 
different  point  of  view  from  which  that  fact  is  regarded, 
rather  than  from  any  vital  contradiction  of  principle  ? 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  solution  suggested  here 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  supplement  from  other  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  question,  nor  even  that  with  these 
aids  all  difficulties  are  fully  removed.  But  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  introduction  into  the  field  of  thought  of 
the  principle  of  the  kingdom  of  God  removes  many  dif- 
ficulties and  takes  us  a  long  way  toward  the  solution 
of  the  central  problem." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Julia  Wedgwood,  whose  acquaintance  with  Ruskin 
dates  back  many  a  year,  contributes  a  very  well-written 
appreciation  of  the  dead  prophet.  It  is  the  earliest 
period  of  his  genius,  she  says,  which  was  most  fruitful. 
When  he  speaks  of  nature  and  art  he  seems  inspired. 
When  he  turns  to  finance,  politics,  and  to  social  and 
legislative  arrangements,  he  has  neither  sober  judg- 
ment nor  sound  conviction. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Roper  writes  on  Maeterlinck,  his  judgment 
being  that  the  Flemish  mystic  will  be  rememl)ered  in 
the  future  merely  as  a  stimulating  infiuence,  and  not 
for  having  done  any  immortal  work  himself. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge,  writing  on  "Some  Lon- 
don Hospitals  and  Tlieir  Audited  Accounts,"  deals 
with  the  devotion  of  public  subscriptions  to  the  pur- 
poses of  vivisection. 

Mr.  E.  Saint-Genix  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Mo- 
nastic Orders  Up  to  Date,"  in  which  he  brings  black 
accusations  against  the  conventual  orders  of  France. 

The  only  other  article  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Johnston  describes,  in  the  dramatic  form  of  a  story,  a 
rising  against  Russian  rule  in  central  Asia. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

FROM  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  we  have 
selected  Mr.  T.  R.  Threlf all's  notable  warning  on 
the  subject  of  the  New  Mahdi  Senussi  and  Miss  P2mily 
Ho))house\s  paper  '*How  Women  Workers  Live"  for 
review  and  quotation  elsewhere. 

RUSSIA  AND  PERSIA. 

Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Gordon  in  an  article  on  "  The  Pro)> 
lem  of  tiie  Middle  East"  reviews  the  relations  of  Russia 
and  England  with  Persia.  He  says  a  jwtent  factor  in 
the  inclination  of  Persia  toward  Russia  in  recent  times 
is  the  fact  that  the  present  ruling  dynasty  and  almost 
all  the  ministers,  notables,  and  courtiers  hail  from 
northern  Persia  and  their  family  and  personal  interests 
dictate  deference  to  their  northern  neigh lx)r.  The  main 
factor  in  deciding  Persia's  railroad  policy  of  late  years 
has  been  the  Russo-Persian  agreement  of  18(K)  by  which 
all  railroad  construction  in  Persia  was  prohibited  for 
ten  years.  This  arrangement  will  expire  next  Novem- 
ber, so  that  fresh  activity  may  shortly  be  expectt»d  from 
the  Russian  side.  Sir  Thomas  Gordon,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  seem  to  l)e  aware  of  the  progress  already  made 
by  the  Russian  engineers  in  surveying  the  route  for  the 
extension  of  the  Caspian  railroad  to  Teheran  and  Ispti- 
han  and  afterward  to  the  cojist. 

MIDDLE  AGE  AND  ITS  BURDENS. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  contributes,  mainly  from  a  woman's 
point  of  view,  a  very  interesting  article  describing 


<*Some  Difficulties  Incidental  to  Middle  Age.**  The 
moral  of  her  article  is  that  the  path  from  youth  to  mid- 
dle age  is  one  of  ceaseless  compromise  between  aspira- 
tions and  achievements : 

"  Arrived  at  middle  age,  it  is  very  possible  that  most 
of  us  will  have  been  called  upon  to  renounce  a  good 
deal.  We  started,  probably,  with  the  conviction  that 
our  heads  would  strike  the  stars,  and  we  have  become 
strangely  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  reach 
the  ceiling.  But  it  was  no  doubt  better  to  start  with 
the  loftier  idea  :  a  man  should  allow  a  good  margin  for 
shrinkage  in  his  visions  of  the  future.  And  it  is  curi- 
ous, it  is  pathetic,  to  see  with  what  ease  we  may  accom 
plish  the  gradual  descent  to  the  lower  level,  on  which 
we  find  ourselves  at  last  going  along,  if  in  somewhat 
less  heroic  fashion  than  we  anticipated,  yet  on  the  whole 
comfortably  and  happily.  We  have  accepted  a  good 
deal,  we  have  learned  how  to  carry  our  burden.s  in  the 
way  that  is  easiest.  We  are  no  longer  storm-tossed: 
we  know  pretty  much,  arrived  at  this  stage,  what  we 
are  going  to  do,  those  of  us  who  thought  they  were  go- 
ing to  do  anything.  The  fact  of  taking  life  on  a  lower 
level  of  expectations  makes  it  all  fhe  more  likely  that 
those  expectations  will  be  fulfilled.  We  have,  with 
some  easing  of  conscience,  accepted  certain  character- 
istics and  manifestations  on  our  own  part  as  inevitable, 
secretly  and  involuntarily  cherishing  a  hope  that  where 
these  do  not  fit  in  with  those  of  our  surroundings,  it 
may  yet  be  possible  that  other  people  should  alter 
theirs  " 

CROMWELL  AS  CONSTITUTIONALIST. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Wallis,  writing  on  "CromwelPs  Constitu- 
tional Experiments,"  traces  the  evolution  of  Cromwell 
from  military  dictator  to  constitutional  ruler.  He 
says : 

**  Cromwell's  evolution  from  military  dictator  to  con- 
stitutional ruler  makes  a  very  int<?resting  story,  even 
though  the  results  were  not  destined  to  be  lasting.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked  whether,  had  he  lived 
another  ten  years,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  winning 
acceptance  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  a  dy- 
nasty of  Cromwells.  Constitutional  arguments  help 
very  little  here,  and  even  general  history  can  supply  no 
certain  answer.  As  our  greatest  authority  has  pointed 
out,  Cromwell  was  the  representative  of  the  forces  of 
militant  Puritanism,  which  were  not  in  harmony  with 
the  larger  mind  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  he  and  his  dynasty  could  have  escaped,  even  had 
they  wished  to  do  so,  from  that  compromising  environ- 
ment." 

SCRIPTURE  AND  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM. 

Dr.  St.  George  Mivart,  in  an  article  under  the  above 
heading,  replies  to  the  Rev.  Father  Clarke's  exposition 
of  the  *  Continuity  of  Catholicism"  which  appeared  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February.    He  says : 

*'  To  deny  that  change  is  inevitable  in  the  dogmata  of 
the  Church  and  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  every  one  of 
them  is  to  deny  that  to  which  the  Church  herself  and 
all  her  dogmata  owe  their  very  existence.  In  the 
sidereal  universe,  in  the  solar  system,  in  our  own 
planet.,  and  in  the  physical,  vital,  sentient,  and  rational 
phenomena  it  exhibits,  evolution  everywhere  rules.  It 
rules  the  intellecttial,  ethical,  and  aesthetic  develop- 
ments of  the  human  race,  and  its  action  becomes  the 
more  clearly  seen  the  more  i)atiently  we  study  the  his- 
tory of  religion  in  all  its  varied  forms  with  their  varM 
developments  from  age  to  age." 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  traces  at  some  length  the  his- 
tory of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  1850. 

T.«ady  Chalmers  contributes  a  paper  in  defense  of  her 
husband,  Sir  David  Chalmers,  who  was  charged  by  Mr. 
Chaml)erlain  with  bringing  false  accusations  in  regard 
to  the  causes  of  the  Sierra  Leone  hut-tax  rebellion. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WE  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  the  Rev.  W.  Gres- 
well's  discussion  of  "Some  Aspects  of  tne  Boer 
War''  in  the  Fortnightly  for  March. 

PERFORMING  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  writes  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Perform- 
ing Animals,"  the  main  point  of  his  article  being  to 
show  that  performances  with  dangerous  animals  ought 
to  be  prohibited.  The  domesticated  animals  are  more 
legitimate  subjects,  for  with  them  tricks  are  a  real  test 
of  intelligence,  as  they  cannot  be  bullied  or  frightened 
like  savage  beasts.  But  "on  many  counts — the  possible 
cruelty  to  the  animals,  the  danger  to  the  trainer,  above 
all  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  whole  thing — exhibitions 
of  performing  lions  and  bears  may  stand  condemned.'' 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge  has  an  article  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  cruelty  to  animals  act  of 
18T0,  ill  which  he  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

"1.  That  the  home  secretary  allows  the  safeguards 
provided  by  the  act  of  1876  against  the  torture  of  animals 
to  be  removed. 

"  2.  That  the  home  secretary,  as  far  as  possible,  throws 
tlie  cloak  of  secrecy  over  his  method  of  administration 
of  the  act. 

"3.  That  the  home  secretary,  in  reply  to  questions  in 
Parliament  addressed  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing information  that  the  public  are  entitled  to  receive, 
makes  statements  that  contradict  each  other. 

"4.  That  the  Parliamentary  report  purporting  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  what  has  taken  place  in  labor- 
atories is  compiled  from  unverified  statements  made 
by  the  vivisectors  themselves. 

"5.  That  when  breaches  of  the  law  are  committed, 
tlie  home  secretary  neither  enforces  the  penalties  spe- 
cifically provided  by  the  act  himself  nor  enables  others 
to  enforce  them." 

The  law  as  now  administered  affords  no  protection 
whatever  to  animals,  and  at  present  only  protects  the 
vivisector. 

COPYRIGHT  LEGISLATION. 

]Mr.  G.  Herbert  Thring  writes  in  support  of  Lord 
MonkswellV  copyright  bill,  upon  which  he  comments 
chiuse  by  clause.  He  says  that  the  bill  is  the  most 
serious  effort  that  has  been  made  to  simplify  and  con- 
solidate copyright  law  since  1845.  The  bill  is  divided 
int4>  three  parts,  as  stated  in  the  memorandum  pre- 
fixed : 

"1.  Copyright  property  so  called,  or  the  right  of  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  books. 

"2.  Performing  rights,  or  the  right  of  publicly  per- 
forming dramatic  works  or  musical  works. 

''3.  Ijecturing  rights,  or  the  right  of  orally  delivering 
lectures." 


BUSKIN  AS  ART  CRITIC. 

Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  writes  on  Raskin  and  his 
criticisms  of  art  and  architecture.  After  referring  to 
the  great  extent  of  Ruskin^s  writings,  the  variety  of 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  their  picturesqueness 
and  originality,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  Ruskin  had, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  no  settle<l  or  permanent  convic- 
tions about  art  at  all.  Ruskin,  according  to  Mr.  Stat- 
ham, wrote  with  passionate  earnestness  of  conviction, 
but  he  had  so  many  convictions. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  several  other  articles,  the  most  Important 
of  which  is  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell's  on  "  Liberal  Move- 
ments in  the  Last  Half  Century,"  in  which  he  summa- 
rizes the  attempts  made  in  recent  years  to  remove  the 
traditional  hindrances  to  free  thought  and  action. 
Prof.  James  Ward  continues  his  controversy  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  C.  Stein  writes  on  "Our  Game 
Books."  

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  much  vigorous  criticism  in  the  March 
number  of  the  National  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett's  warning  against 
a  European  coalition  claims  separate  notice. 

THE  BRITISH  WAR  OFFICE  INCOMPETENT. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster,  M.P.,  indulges  in  the  se- 
verest criticisms  of  the  War  Office.  He  rehearses  the 
main  contentions  of  the  critics,  and  argues  that  they 
have  been  completely  verified  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  He  lays  special  stress  on  the  point  that, 
"owing  to  the  faulty  system  adopted,  no  efficient  body 
of  men  could  be  dispatched  from  this  country  in  an 
emergency,  without  either  destroying  the  whole  regi- 
mental system  at  home  or  calling  out  the  reserves." 
The  reserves  have,  in  fact,  come  to  be  considered  no 
longer  as  a  reserve,  but  as  England^s  first  line  in  time 
of  war.  The  following  pas.sage  represents  the  nature 
and  tone  of  Mr.  Forster's  general  indictment : 

"  Scientific  method,  specialized  instruction,  the  adap* 
tation  of  means  to  ends,  preparation  in  advance  for 
contingencies  which  are  certain  to  arise — these  are  the 
requisites  for  obtaining  success  in  any  business,  whether 
it  be  that  of  running  a  sweet-stuff  shop  or  an  empire. 
But  the  fact  has  been  absolutely  left  out  of  sight  hith- 
erto by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  that  great  business,  the  defense  of  the 
British  empire." 

THE  NAVY  TOPSY-TURVY. 

Sir  John  Colomb  deals  in  heavy  diatribes  on  "  Waste 
and  Confusion  in  the  Navy."  What  specially  rouses 
his  ire  is  the  inversion  of  the  duties  of  sailors  and  of 
marines.    He  says : 

"  Landing  the  naval  officers  and  sailors  to  act  as  imi- 
tation marines  on  shore  with  field  guns  or  as  infantry, 
while  leaving  the  real  marine  officers  and  men  on  the 
ships  to  act  as  sailors,  became  the  custom  of  the  service. 
.  .  .  The  admiralty  can^t  or  won't  see  that  the  modem 
bluejacket  is  a  marine  in  the  disguise  of  a  seaman.  He 
is  an  infinitely  more  costly  article  to  the  taxpayer  than 
the  marine,  who  in  a  masUessship  praoUcally  does  now 
the  same  work." 

These  postulates  of  ref <Hrm  are  Ib^  down : 

«  The  engineer  has  prevailed  and  most  prevalL    The 
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result  is  that  sailors,  officers  and  men,  naturally  tend 
to  become,  in  all  but  name  and  dress — marines.  .  .-  . 
Keep  the  marine  force  more  as  a  reserve  for  the  navy 
by  quarterinji;  them  at  the  naval  bases  and  coaling-sta- 
tions, sending  officers  and  men  to  seA  in  rotation  for 
sea-training  purposes,  change,  and  variety  only,  thus 
keei)ing  naval  officers  and  seamen  more  at  sea  in  their 
places." 

THE  CABIN P:T  WITHOUT  THE  TALKNTS. 

"The  Man  in  the  Cabinet"  is  severely  handled  by 
"The  Man  in  the  Street."  Never,  he  dec'lart\s,  has 
Parliament  sunk  so  low  or  Englishmen  come  nearer  to 
welcoming  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon  who  would  turn 
the  lock  on  the  talk  shop.  England  has  statesmen  with- 
out statesmanship  and  an  administration  which  does 
not  administer.  The  English  organize  armies  by  pri- 
vate subscription.  They  have  scarcely  any  t-echnical 
military  or  naval  literature.  All  tliese  animadversions 
are  tracked  up  with  reference  to  England's  experience 
in  the  present  war. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Diplomacy  as  a  profession  is  discusse<l  by  "  Diplomat." 
He  contends  that  telegraph,  and  possibly  telephone,  have 
so  changed  the  conditions  of  diplonuu-y  as  to  concen- 
trate responsibility  in  the  foreign  minister  and  relieve 
our  representatives  accordingly  of  its  pressure.  Yet  the 
numlx^rs  in  the  profession  and  itss  emoluments  are  in- 
creasing. The  writer  gravitates  toward  Voltaire's  pref- 
erence of  plain  hcmest  men  to  profe.ssional  diplomats  for 
the  arrangement  of  international  business.  Professor 
Westlake,  in  stating  the  case  of  Finland,  still  hopes 
that  wiser  counsels  may  yet  prevail. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  March  number  remains  true  to  the  tradition  of 
the  WcHtmlHHtcr^  with  its  strenuous  advocacy 
of  land  reform.  "  Who  ought  to  pay  for  the  war  ?"  is 
the  question  which  heads  one  paper ;  and  the  answer 
is,  the  ground  landlord.  "  How  to  lower  the  rates"  is 
the  theme  of  another  paper  ;  and  again  the  specific  is  to 
tax  land  values. 

Mr.  Hugh  II.  li.  Bellot  begins  a  review  of  the  prob- 
lem in  South  Africa,  and  gets  as  far  as  1877.  He  ftuds, 
so  far,  Boer  and  Briton  diametrically  opposed  on  the 
native  question,  the  Boer  averse  to  all  law  and  order  in- 


volving tax<>s,  and  an  utter  lack  of  continuity  in  the 
South  African  policy  of  the  British  Grovemment. 

LIFE  IN  INDIA. 

Military  life  in  India,  ac<x)rding  to  Col.  S.  Dew^ 
White,  late  Bengal  staff  corps,  has  much  improved  ana 
1^5  ;  and  there  was  ample  net»d  for  improvement-.  Im- 
morality and  irreligion  alK)unded  unashamed.  He 
adds  : 

"Old  Indians  will  underst^ind  my  meaning  in  remark- 
ing that  the  unblushing  profligacy  so  characteristk  of 
Anglo-Indian  society  under  the  regime  of  old  John 
Company  s<K)n  became,  under  the  direct  government  of 
our  Empress- Queen,  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  abetter 
order  of  things  wiis  intnKluced.  But  I  must  make  one 
reservation  in  noticing  tiiis  betterment,  inasmuch  u 
the  legalization  of  vice  was  still  continued  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  health  of  the  European  soldiers,  in  whoie 
behalf  depravity  was  safeguarded  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  morality  and  religion." 

The  revival  of  Buddhism  in  India,  welcomed  byD. 
M.  Strong,  is  identified  by  him  with  **the  larger  Chris> 
tianity,  the  religion  of  Christ." 

SOCIAL  HE  FORMS. 

There  is  a  trii)let  of  papers  on  desired  improvementB 
in  soiMal  arts.  E.  G.  Wheelwright  pleads  for  the  more 
careful  cultivjition  of  courtesy  in  modem  life,  being 
convinced  not  merely  of  the  social  value,  but  of  the 
salutary  reflex  on  the  individual  character,  of  "man- 
ners"—mere  manners.  "The  social  ne'er-do-weel,^ Iqr 
which  he  means  every  variety  of  bore  or  socially'  super- 
fluous person,,  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wortley** 
somewhat  surgical  attention.  How  to  remove  this 
social  excrescence  without  serious  pain  to  it  or  to  society 
is  a  i)roblein  wiiich  he  would  like  to  see  solved.  William 
Garland,  writing  on  frienilship  between  the  sexes,  sen- 
sibly suggests  the  substitution  of  small  parties  of  half 
a  dozen  ladies  and  i)erhaps  jis  many  gentlemen  for  the 
"social  evening"  which  bores  thirty  or  forty  people  at 
a  time. 

Dr.  John  Jebb,  "a  pioneer  of  university  reform  "at 
Cambridge  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  the  sab- 
ject  of  a  sketcli  by  (.'aiuilla  Jebb.  His  panacea  was  an- 
nual examination,  but  his  Unitarian  heresies  spoiled  his 
chances  of  success.  Another  article  on  education  by 
Edith  Slater  insists  that  the  most  needed  reform  is  the 
reform  of  parents. 


THE  FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

IN  the  first  February  numl>er  Dr.  A.  Kuyi)er,  a  Dutch 
deputy,  writes  on  the  South  African  crisis.  lie  con- 
trasts the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  full  of  fair 
promises  of  lil)erty,  with  that  of  the  twentieth,  when 
England,  so  recently  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters 
of  peace  at  The  Hague,  is  now  engaged  in  a  murderous 
struggle  with  another  Christian  people  in  Africa.  Dr. 
Kuyi)er  traces  the  origin  of  the  Boer  war  far  back  to 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Neither  in  America,  where  the  Dutch  colony  of  New 
York  was  seized  in  time  of  peace  in  1664  by  Colonel 
Nicholson,  nor  in  Africa  has  England  ever  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  sympathies  of  her  subjects  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion. The  characteristics  of  the  two  races  are  essen- 
tially different.     The  Englishman  is  superior  in  his 


capacity  for  energetic  and  instant  action,  in  his  large 
conceptions,  and  in  his  i)Ower  of  material  organization, 
but  with  it  all  there  is  a  love  of  show  and  a  desire  to 
Anglicize  all  the  world  ;  while  the  Dutchman  is  slow- 
witted,  but  when  once  his  energy  is  aroused  he  ezhibits 
an  unshakable  perseverance  and  tenacity.  Neither  the 
Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  nor  the  English  at 
the  Cape  ever  understood  the  Dutch  nature 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  BOEBS. 

Dr.  Kuyper  summarizes  the  history  of  South  Afrlea 
in  order  to  bring  out  these  ]X)ints,  though  he  warns  vm 
not  to  conmiit  the  mistake  of  identifying  the  Boera  ab- 
solutely with  the  Dutch.  The  former  have  French, 
Scottish,  and  German  blood  in  their  veina.  He  ■i—iifn 
that  the  Boers  never  mixed  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
natives,  that  their  conjugal  life  is  of  the  pgiaitt  and 
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that  they  have  never  been  seduced  by  alcoholism.  Dr. 
Kuyper  reviews  once  more  the  story,  which  is  not 
pleasant  reading  for  Englishmen  of  a  generous  spirit,  of 
England's  stupid  and  cruel  dealings  with  this  hardy 
and  tenacious  race.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  de- 
fends the  Boers  from  the  charge  of  ill-treating  the 
natives,  who  were,  he  saj's,  in  so  low  and  degraded  a 
condition  that  the  institution  of  a  mild  form  of  slavery 
was  the  only  way  to  keep  them  from  massacring  one 
another  and  probably  the  Boers  themselves  into  the 
bargain. 

The  machinations  of  the  South  African  league,  the  dis- 
graceful seciuels  to  the  Jameson  raid,  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
method  of  conducting  the  negotiations — all  this  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Kuyper  in  language  which  by  its  very 
moderation  makes  the  indictment  all  the  more  crush- 
ing. Dr.  Kuyper  renders  homage  to  the  past  greatness 
of  England,  lil)eral,  progressive,  truthful,  8elf-respect>- 
ing,  and  roundly  declares  that  if  he  were  not  a  Dutch- 
man he  would  wish  to  be  an  Englishman.  England's 
fall  he  attributes  to  the  obsession  of  a  false  imperialism, 
to  the  thirst  for  gold,  and  to  the  unheard-of  luxury  of 
the  upper  clas.ses.  Corruptio  optlmi  pessirrui.  But 
he  has  faith  that  the  prayers  of  the  few  righteous  men 
within  her  may  yet  save  England — the  few,  such  as  Mr. 
Morley,  Mr.  Courtney,  Sir  W.  Ilarcourt,  Mr.  Stead,  Dr. 
C'lark,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
who  carry  on  the  Gladstonian  tradition.  Chamberlain 
must  go,  and  England  must  offer  full  independence  to 
a  federated  South  Africa,  retaining  only  part  of  Cape 
Colony  and  sortie  indispensable  points  on  the  coast.  So 
might  England  rise  again,  but  if  not,  though  she  may 
quell  the  Boers  on  the  field,  yet  she  will  never  quell 
their  indomitable  spirit  and  love  of  freedom. 

HATS,   FEATHERS,   AND  FLOWERS. 

The  Vicomte  d'Avenel  contributes  one  of  his  ex- 
tremely informing  articles  on  the  mechanism  of  modem 
life,  dealing  this  time,  both  historically  and  practically, 
with  hats,  feathers,  and  flowers.  He  describes  in  great 
det^iil  the  enormous  industries  created  at  the  dictates 
of  that  imperious  and  mysterious  entity  known  as 
fashion.  He  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  a  clever  French- 
woman, the  fourth  child  of  a  man  of  letters  who  had 
marricKi  a  noble  but  poor  wife.  This  girl,  beginning 
with  nothing  but  her  clever  Angers  and  her  quick  in- 
telligence, created  step  by  step  a  great  business  return- 
ing $80,000  a  year  in  net  profits.  The  particulars  given 
of  the  trade  in  feathers  may  well  strike  despair  into  the 
hearts  of  the  humane  who  are  ever  seeking  to  i)ersuade 
women  to  give  up  these  adornments  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  birds. 

SILK  IN  THE  CEVENNES. 

Of  similar  interest  is  the  Vicomte  de  Saporta's  pains- 
taking article  on  the  silk  industry  in  the  Cevennes, 
which  employs  some  5,500  work  people  in  the  canton  of 
Ganges  alone,  who  are  paid  wages  amounting  to  I825,- 
000  a  year.  

REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

THE  article  on  the  Transvaal  war  in  the  first  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Revue  dea  Rcvtux  by  M.  de 
Bloch  was  noticed  in  our  March  number. 
M.  Jacques  Bainville  has  an  article  discoasing  "  The 


Descendants  of  French  Refugees  and  Emigrants  in  Con» 
temporary  Grermany,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
how  powerfully  the  French  leaven  has  worked  in  that 
country,  and  how  these  descendants  of  long-ago  French 
emigrants  play  a  highly  Important  part  in  the  political, 
administrative,  industrial,  and  artistic  life  of  Germany 
of  to-day.  In  every  principal  walk  of  life  M.  Bainville 
finds  a  large  proportion  of  the  best>-known  names  are 
those  of  families  with  a  strong  admixture  of  French 
blood  in  them. 

THE  CAPE  NOME  GOLD  FIELDS. 

M.  de  Lamare  writes  upon  the  new  gold  discoveries 
in  the  arctic  circle  at  Cape  Nome,  in  a  country  chiefly 
Inhabited  by  Americans,  Frenchmen,  and  French  Ca- 
nadians, who,  we  are  told,  although  British  subjects, 
always  fly  the  flag  of  the  mother  country  over  their 
poor  little  miners'  tents  or  their  wretched  huts.  The 
mining  season  is  exceedingly  short,  and  one  great  draw- 
back to  the  country  is  that  every  bit  of  wood  for  build- 
ing or  fuel  purposes  has  to  be  imported.  As  a  gold- 
bearing  district,  the  writer  does  not  think  that  Cape 
Nome  can  ever  be  comparable  to  Klondike. 

TOLSTOI'S  "RESURRECTION." 

The  first  place  in  the  literary  portion  of  the  magazine 
is  devoted  to  M.  Henry  Berenger's  "review  of  Tolstoi's 
"  Resurrection,"  for  which  the  reviewer  has  much  ad- 
miration, although  to  complete  the  work  he  considers 
that  Tolstoi  **must  show  us  NekludoflP  educating  Ma- 
slova,  leading  her  by  love  to  a  higher  life,  to  the  Eleuses 
of  the  time  to  come,  where  the  most  learned  can  only 
penetrate  if  he  holds  by  the  hand  the  most  ignorant." 
*' What  is  lacking  in  r&surrection,  after  humanity  rising 
from  the  inferno,  is  its  final  ascension  toward  a  spiritual 
paradise." 

M.  Jacques  de  Nouvion  tells  the  story  of  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  the  American  girl  who  married  Jerome  Bona- 
parte when  both  she  and  her  husband  were  under  age, 
almost  children,  but  who  was  never  allowed  by  the 
Bonaparte  family  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  wife  or  to 
appear  at  court. 

.  In  the  second  February  number  the  chief  place  is 
given  to  an  article  by  Camille  Mauclair,  "The  Religion 
of  the  Orchestra  and  Contemporary  French  Music." 

PROJECTS  FOR  PARIS  "CONGRESSES." 

In  an  article  upon  a  "School  of  International  Exhi- 
bitions "  Dick  May  explains  the  ideas  of  Prof.  Patrick 
Geddes  with  regard  to  the  Paris  exhibition.  Professor 
Greddes  would  like  to  have  explanatory  lectures  for 
English  and  American  visitors,  and  also  for  all  visitors 
to  the  exhibition — lectures  which  would  be  something 
between  the  special  discussions  of  the  various  congresses 
and  Cook's  tours.  Secondly,  he  would  have  a  federa- 
tion of  international  congresses  during  the  time  of  the 
exhibition ;  and,  thirdly,  an  association  formed  between 
universal  exhibitions  and  universities. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Whitley  explains  how  we  shall  short- 
ly cross  the  Atlantic  in  three  days,  a  problem  which 
has  been  solved  by  an  American— James  Gresham,  of 
Brooklyn.  The  Gresham  boats  will  carry  only  the 
crew,  passengers,  and  some  mails.  They  will  be  a  kind 
of  passenger  steamboat  express,  fitted  with  every  mod- 
ern convenience  such  as  electric  bells,  signals,  etc. 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

A  History  of  the  Spanish- American  War  of  1898.  By 
Richard  H.  Titherington.  12mo,  pp.  415.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Titherington's  history  of  the  Spanish- American  war 
may  make  a  valid  claim  to  supersede  many  of  the  hastily 
compiled  ''histories"  that  wore  published  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  official  reports  on  both  sides 
have  appeared  since  that  time,  and  the  author  has  founded 
his  work  largely  upon  tliem.  This  gives  distinct  value  to 
his  book  as  a  work  of  reference.  Both  Spanish  and  Ameri- 
can records  have  been  consulted  and  cited.  The  volume  is 
a  model  of  orderly  arrangement,  and  compact  and  concise 
treatment  of  the  theme  in  hand. 

The  Downfall  of  Spain  :  Naval  History  of  the  Spauish- 
American  War.  By  H.  W.  Wilson.  8vo,  pp.  467. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $4.50. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  the  English  naval  expert  and  author 
of  "  Ironclads  in  Action,"  has  written  a  very  full  account  of 
the  naval  operations  in  our  late  war  with  Spain.  Mr.  Wil- 
son declares  that  on  no  other  naval  war  as  yet  waged  have 
we  such  a  wealth  of  evidence,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Navy  Department  makes  public  all  its 
information.  Mr.  Wilson's  book  is  doubtless  the  better  be- 
cause it  has  been  delayed  so  long  in  publication,  since  the 
author  has  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  official  re- 
ports that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  maps,  plans, 
portraits,  and  pictures  of  battleships. 

Democracy  and  Empire :  With  Studies  of  Their  Psy- 
chological, Economic,  and  Moral  Foundations.  By 
Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  M.A.,  Pli.D.  8vo,  pp. 
863.    New  York  :   The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.50. 

Some  of  Professor  Giddings'  studies,  especially  those 
on  the  questions  of  expansion  and  ''  imperialism,"  have  been 
noted  In  former  numbers  of  this  Review.  Professor  Gid- 
dings' point  of  view  is  that  of  hopeful  faith  in  democratic 
institutions.  Some  of  the  specific  topics  of  which  he  treats 
in  this  volume  are:  "Industrial  Democracy,"  "The Trust 
and  the  Public,"  "The  Railroads  and  the  State,"  "  Public 
Revenue  and  Civic  Virtue,"  "  Tiie  Destinies  of  Democracy," 
"The  Relation  of  Social  Democracy  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion," "  The  Consent  of  the  Governed,  "  Imperialism,"  "  The 
Ideals  of  Nations,"  and  "The  Gospel  of  Non-Resistance." 

The  Golden  Horseshoe.  By  Stephen  Bonsai.  12mo, 
pp.  316.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Golden  Horseshot. "  Mr.  Stephen 
Bonsai  presents  "  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Capt.  H.  L. 
Herndon  of  the  21st  U.  S.  Infantry,  on  duty  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Lieutenant  Lawrence  Gill,  A.  D.  C,  to  the  Mil- 
itary Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  With  a  Postscript  by  J. 
Sherman,  private,  Co.  D,  31st  Infantry,"  These  letters  throw 
much  light  on  the  now  problems  with  which  the  United 
States  has  to  deal  both  in  the  West  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  Anglo-Boer  Conflict :  Its  History  and  Causes.  By 
Alleyne  Ireland.  16mo,  pp.  141.  Boston  :  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.    75  cents. 

For  a  compact  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  Boer  war, 
from  a  pro-British  point  of  view,  perhaps  nothing  better  can 
be  found  than  this  little  monograph  by  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland, 
author  of  "  Tropical  Colonization."  In  an  appendix  Mr.  Ire- 
land gives  a  list  of  books  and  magazine  articles  bearing  on 
the  subject. 


The  Transvaal  Outlook.  By  Albert  Stickney.  8vo,  pp. 
139.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  pro-Boer  view  of  the  Transvaal  war  is  vigorously 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Albert  Stickney,  whose  book  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  showing  the  difficulty  of  the  task  before  the  Brititsh, 
the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of  the  Boers,  the  character 
of  the  ground,  the  maladministration  of  the  English  War 
Office,  and  other  phases  of  the  struggle. 

Economic  History  :  Maryland  and  the  South.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Po- 
litical Science.)  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Editor.  Vol. 
XVII.    Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    13. 

The  work  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  depart- 
ment of  economic  history  is  well  illustrated  in  the  present 
volume,  made  up  of  six  monographs,  several  of  which  have 
already  been  noticed  by  this  Review.  The  intestigationa 
represented  by  this  book  were  conducted  in  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Edward  White  Benson,  Sometime  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  By  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  664—859.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Comi^auy.    $8. 

This  two-volume  life  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
contains  correspondence  with  a  great  number  of  eminent 
Englishmen  of  the  past  half-century,  together  with  extracts 
from  the  Archbishop's  diary.  A  most  remarkable  leg^acy  to 
his  heirs  was  this  diary  which  the  Archbishop  left — so 
detailed  as  to  form  an  autobiography  In  itself.  The  son  has 
incorporated  long  extracts  from  this  document  in  the  pres- 
ent work,  but  much  remains  unpublished— and  considering 
the  writer's  outspokenness,  it  may  be  just  as  well  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  certain  staid  and  respectable  Englishmen 
yet  among  the  living.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volame  is 
a  bibliography,  together  with  an  elaborate  index. 

Rajah  Brooke.    By  Sir  Spenser  St.   John.    12mo,   pp. 

xxiv— 302.     New  York :   Longmans,   Green  &  Ca 

$1.50. 

Sir  James  Brooke  has  a  place  in  the  "  Builders  of  Greater 
Britain  "  series,  not  because  of  any  great  extension  of  Brit- 
ish territory  due  to  his  influence,  but  because  he  was  indi- 
rectly the  means  of  making  England^s  influence  felt  amons 
independent  Asiatic  states.  Although  "  Rajah  "  Brooke  had 
but  a  short  term  as  a  Hritish  official  in  Borneo,  he  did  much 
|;o  establish  a  model  system  of  British  colonial  administra- 
tion among  the  Malays.  Ho  always  treated  the  natives  as 
far  as  possible  as  equals,  not  only  before  the  law  but  in  so- 
ciety. His  succebs  as  an  administrator  makes  the  revived 
study  of  his  career  in  this  era  of  colonial  expansion  pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 

Charles  Sumner.     By  Moorfield  Storey.    16mo,  pp.  468. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  biographer  of  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  "  American  Statesmen  "  series  would  be  able 
to  produc;e  much  new  material  after  the  exhaustive  labors  of 
Pierce  and  other  writers.  Mr.  Moorfield  Storey  has  eri- 
dently  striven  to  avoid  the  errors  of  some  of  his  predeosMOrs. 
The  time  for  indis(>riminate  eulogy  of  Sumner  is  past.  Mr. 
Storey  does  not  disguise  his  warm  admiration  for  the  solid 
moral  traits  of  Sumner*s  character.  He  believes  that  from 
the  time  Sumner  entered  public  life  until  he  died  ^  he 
strong  force  constantly  working  for  righteousness.** 
bly  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Sumner  gave  his  life  to  s^ 
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cure  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  To  Sumner  more  than  to  any 
other  single  man,  except  possibly^LincoIn,  in  Mr.  Storey's 
opinion,  tlie  colore<l  race  owes  its  emancipation.  He  also 
astribes  to  Sumner  tlie  prevention  of  war  with  England  and 
France  in  18d2,  and  yet  Mr.  Storey  is  not  disposed  to  blink 
the  obvious  limitations  under  which  Sumner  labored.  Some 
of  the  quotations  wliich  lie  makes  from  Sumner's  speeches 
in  the  Senate,  even  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  heat  of 
ilebate,  will  not  tend  to  enhance  the  respect  of  this  genera- 
tion for  Sumner's  wisdom  or  statesmanship.  Wholly  lack- 
ing in  the  sense  of  humor,  Sumner  at  times,  in  excess  of  zeal 
for  the  condemnation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  evil  courses 
of  conduct  in  others,  was  led  into  ];)ersonalities  and  acri- 
monies which  at  this  day  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  a 
Massachusetts  Senator.  These  things,  while  not  overmaster- 
ing, were  important  elements  in  Sumner's  career,  and  we 
may  easily  imagine  that  any  biographer  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  overlook  them.  Mr.  Storey  has  chosen  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
impartial  of  the  briefer  biographies  of  Sumner. 

The  First  American  :  His  Homes  and  His  Households. 
By  Leila  Herl)ert.  r2ino,  pp.  xx— 141.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $2. 

These  delightful  sketches  of  Washington's  home  life  are 
the  work  of  the  late  Miss  Leila  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  ex- 
Sccretary  of  the  Navy.  The  preface  of  the  volume  is  a  sym- 
l)athetic  memoir  of  the  author,  written  by  Miss  Molly  Elliot 
Sea  well.    The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Thomas  Paine.  By  Ellery  Sedgwick.  ("The  Beacon 
Biographies." )  24mo,  pp.  165.  Boston  :  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.    75  cents. 

A  most  difficult  task  was  assigned  to  the  biographer  of 
Thomas  Paine  in  the  series  of  "  Beacon  Biographies  of  Emi-. 
nent  Americans."  Almost  everything  heretofore  published 
about  Paine  has  been  controversial :  each  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers was  either  a  detractor  or  a  eulogist.  It  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  the  American  people  to  form  a  sane 
and  steadfast  opinion  as  to  Paine's  character  and  career. 
Mr.  Sedgwick  has  purposed  to  tell  Paine's  story  without  bias 
and  without  argument.  He  indeed  acknowledges  a  certain 
enthusiasm  for  Paine's  genius  and  a  lively  recognition  of  his 
great  services  to  liberty;  but  at  the  same  time  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  set  down  his  faults  frankly  and  fully  as  he  esti 
mates  them.  The  exhaustive  biography  of  Paine  by  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway,  published  in  1892,  is  the  chief  basis  of  Mr. 
Sedgwick's  little  book,  but  the  deductions  of  that  writer  are 
not  followed  in  their  entirety.  Beyond  question  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick's work  is  altogether  the  best  brief  life  of  Paine  that  has 
been  published. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan:  Life  Story,  Jjetters,  and  Remi- 
niscences. By  Arthur  Lawrence.  8vo,  pp.  852.  New 
York  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $3.50. 

This  memoir  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  contains  much  ma- 
terial of  special  interest  to  music  lovers.  The  chapter  on 
*'  Sullivan  as  a  Composer  "  is  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Pin- 
don.  There  is  also  a  complete  list  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
work  compiled  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Bendall.  In  the  body  of  the 
work  are  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  composer,  sev- 
eral of  which  relate  to  his  travels  in  the  United  States  after 
the  remarkable  triumph  of  '' Pinafore '*  and  other  popular 
operas. 

Honors  de  Balzac's  Letters  to  Madame  Hanska.  Trans- 
lated by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  12mo,  pp. 
774.    Boston  :  Hardy,  Pratt  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  translator  of  Balzac's  works  has  brought  out  a  vol- 
nme  of  Balzac's  letters  to  Madame  Hanska,  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  The  letters  were  written  during  the  years 
1 833-46.  Miss  Wormeley 's  acknowledged  success  in  translat- 
ing Balzac's  masterpie<*es  has  qualified  her  for  the  delicate 
and  exacting  task  of  rendering  these  letters  into  clear  an4 
beautiful  English. 


Letters  of  Thomas  Gray,  Selected.  With  a  Biograph- 
ical Notice.  By  Henry  Milnor  Rideout.  16mo,  pp. 
XXX— 222,    Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Rideout  has  prefaced  these  selections  from  the  let- 
ters of  Thomas  Gray  with  a  brief  biographical  notice.  The 
text  of  the  letters  is  that  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  four-vol- 
ume edition  of  Gray's  works.  Tims  we  have  presented  in 
small  compass  many  of  the  epistolary  models  of  one  of  the 
acknowledged  masters  of  that  form  of  literature  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Samson  Occom  and  the  Christian  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land. By  W.  DeLoss  Love,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  890. 
Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Love's  account  of  the  Christian  Indians  of  New 
England  begins  with  the  work  of  Eliot  and  Wheelock  and 
the  founding  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  at  first  was  an 
Indian  charity  school.  The  story  of  the  missions  to  the 
Oneidas  and  Senecas  in  New  York  State  is  then  told,  and 
the  Indian  settlements  at  Stockbridge  and  Brothertown  are 
described  at  length.  Finally  the  last  move  of  these  New 
England  Indians  to  Wisconsin  is  related,  and  an  appendix 
of  curious  interest  contains  the  family  history  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Brothertown  Indians.  These  Indians  have  b«4n 
represented  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  and  they  fur- 
nished a  large  quota  of  soldiers  for  the  Civil  War. 

RELIGION. 

The  Man  of  Galilee :  A  Biographical  Study  of  the  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,D.D.  8vo, 
pp.  698.    Chicago  :  Monarch  Book  Company.    $2.50. 

In  this  work  Dr.  Gunsaulus  has  attempted  a  realistic 
portrait  of  Jesus.  While  his  point  of  view  is.  of  course, 
distinctly  Christian,  the  result  of  his  writing  and  thinking 
is  comparable  with  such  a  work  as  Renan's  rather  than 
with  the  lives  of  Christ  which  have  been  constructed  on  the 
traditional  and  conventional  lines.  There  is  a  striking  ab- 
sence of  theological  discussion  in  Dr.  Gunsaulus'  pages,  but 
the  book  is  full  of  the  actual  doings  and  sayiugs  of  Christ. 
The  volume  is  artistically  printed  and  illustrated. 

A  Problem  in  New  Testament  Criticism.  By  Melanc- 
thon  Williams  Jacobus,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  285.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  volume  of  lectures  by  Professor  Jacobus  to  the 
faculty  and  students  at  Princeton.  These  lectures  contain 
many  interesting  suggestions  concerning  the  Pauline  phi- 
losophy and  its  relations  to  Christ's  teachings. 

A  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine,  175 
B.C.-70  A.D.  By  Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.  12mo,  pp. 
229.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  75  cents. 

In  the  series  of  *'New  Testament  Handbooks"  Prof. 
Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  contributes 
a  compact  and  highly  useful  history  of  the  Jews  during  the 
two  centuries  before  and  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Such  a  work  as  this  is  the  more  needed  because  of 
the  notable  lack  of  authoritative  histories  in  the  English 
language  covering  this  period. 

The  Social  Meaning  of  Modern  Religious  Movements  in 
England.  By  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.  12mo,  pp. 
298.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.00. 

This  volume  of  Union  Seminary  lectures  by  Dr.  Hall  is  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  Methodist  movement  in  England 
and  its  relations  to  social  reform,  the  Broad  Church  move- 
ment, and  the  High  Church  reaction,  the  whole  forming  an 
unusually  interesting  review  of  English  religious  develop- 
ment from  the  social  point  of  view. 

Puritan  Preaching  in  England :  A  Study  of  Past  and 
Present.  By  John  Brown,  B.A.,  D.D.  12mo,  pp. 
290.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preaching  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1800  were  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  wbote 
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8tady  of  "  Puritan  Preaching  in  England  "  can  hardly  fail 
to  inten»st  all  dt»sccndant8  of  the  Puritans  In  America.  Dr. 
Bn>\vn  does  not  confine  his  survey  to  the  Puritans  of  past 
irenenilioni»,  but  includes  such  representative  modern  pn»ach- 
era  as  Tiiomas  Binney,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  R.  W.  Dale, 
and  Alexander  Machiren, 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Kconomyof  Large  To'.vns,  By 
Thomas  Chalmers,  l).l)..  LL.I).  AhridirtHi  and 
with  an  Intnxluction  by  Charles  R.  Henderson. 
l*2nn\  pp.  ;v.yK    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Tliis  abridgment  of  Dr.  Clialmers'  classic  in  mo<lern 
philanthropy  is  pri-factnl  by  a  biographical  and  critical 
t'ssjiy  from  the  ix'U  of  Vroi.  iMiarles  R.  Henderson,  of  the 
I'niversity  of  i-'hica^r^).  l*ri^fcss<>r  Henderson  analyzes 
I'lialniers*  teaihiuirs.  aniplifyint:  the  more  imiwrtant  con- 
tributions to  inixioru  sorial  movements. 

TheiMii  in  theLiiJiht  of  Prtsent  StMenceand  Philos*>phy. 
Hy  .lames  Iverach.  M.A.,  D.D.  lOmo,  pp.  840.  New 
York :  Piibli^htHl  for  the  New  Ytirk  University  by 
the  Macmillaii  Comivuiy.    $!.,>(>. 

This  volume  contains  ibe  inau}^ral  series  of  lectures 
given  npt^n  the  Charles  F.  I>it.Mns  foundation  at  the  New 
York  l'niver>ity  last  year  by  }*ri»f.  .Tames  Iverach  of  the 
FrtH^  Chun-h  i'olb-»re,  S<-oTlantl.  Tlie  lecturer's  iHiint  of  view 
is  essi^ntialiy  that  of  the  late  l*rofesst>r  Drummond. 

Interpretations  of  Pix»tr>*  and  Kc!i«:ion.  Hy  Gtwrge 
Santayana.  l*2mo.  pp.  ;V.K\  New  York  :  Charles 
Si^ribner*^  Jnuis.    $1.5^1 

Thrs«»  paj-HTs  have  l*»*en  revise*!  and  gatlu-nMl  togi'ther 
by  the  author  for  the  furtherani-e  of  the  idea  that  rtdigitm 
and  pcH^ry  an*  e>s*»ntiall\  identical,  differing  mert*ly  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  attach«hl  to  prartital  affair?*.  **  Ptx'trj' 
is  calK'tl  religion  when  it  intervenes  in  life,  and  religion, 
when  it  mert'ly  suix-Tvents  uiH.ni  life,  is  seeu  to  be  nothing 
but  poetr>-.** 

SCIENCE. 

The  Principles  of  Biolotry.  Hy  Herlx^rt  Spencer.  Vol. 
II.   Ithno.  pp.  t»7o.    New  York:  D.  Applet  on  A:  Co.  $2. 

The  n^vision  of  Mr.  Herl»ert  SjxMuvr's  "  l^inciples  of 
Biolcsry-'*  which  first  apiH'.irtnl  in  li«i7.  has  now  Ihhmi  ct»m- 
pleted,  and  the  se^-trnd  volume  ha>  just  <-i»me  fn:»m  the  press 
of  Appleton.  The  immense  pn^gress  of  the  s*'ience,  which 
may  lH»almi>st  said  to  have  l*een  devflop^nl  in  England  and 
America  since  the  publication  of  the  first  etiition  of  Mr. 
SpiMict^r's  work,  i»as  ne^*e«sitate*l  many  thangt-s  and  athii- 
tions,  thouch  tht-se  are  less  notable  in  the  s«.*vntnd  volume 
than  in  th«*  tirst.  The  scientific  world  is  tolv  concralulat^ni 
that  the  venerable  author  has  sur\-ive«i  many  years  of  in- 
validism and  has  Ix'en  able  to  make  this  final  and  lhon.>ugh 
revision  of  his  work. 

A  Manual  of  Zvvlogy.  By  T.  Jeffrey  Parker  aiul  NVil- 
liam  A.  H;iswell.  I'^mx  pp.  ohkI.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  i\>miviny.    $l.tX». 

This  manual,  prejvire^i  by  two  prufess^^rs  in  Ar.str.ilian 
universities  who  were  alsii  the  authors  i»f  »  mor^-  t-laN^niTe 
"  Text- Bo«"»k  of  Z*»»^Uvy,*' has  been  revix.Hi  and  ad;.plt-ti  for 
tiie  use  o?  Ameriian  >tudenT«.  Comm-^n  Am^riv'an  forms 
of  animal  life  ca>s*'ly  similar  to  the  Eiiri»;va".  or  .\u>:ral- 
a>ian  ones  di*s*.ri^.HHl  in  the  English  e.iitioii  have  V-een  mtn- 
tioned.  si>  that  the  student  can  us<'  thi*  Kx-k  in  ex.^mirii::g  the 
ailietl  typical  forms  from  his  own  i^^uuiry.  Tin-  Ann  ri.  an 
e<ilitor  hi^s  ala*^  rtvis^ni  and  corrected  views  or  s:a:vmruts 
not  Ix^iievi-*!  to  Iv  i.M>rrect, 

Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Physiola*gr  and  Morphol- 
t^gy  of  Animals.  By  Joseph  \jd  Conte.  l*2m*v  pp. 
5:T.     New  York  :  D.  Applrton  i  Co.    ^1 

Prof.  Joseph  Lf  I'onie.  *if  the  University  of  i^lifomia* 
has  attempted  in  this  volume  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 


physiology  and  morphology  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Hai 
of  the  text-books  of  this  character  ha<l  been  superseded  If 
the  rapid  progress  of  recent  years  in  the  scientific  study  of 
the  subject.  Most  of  the  recent  books  of  scientific  value 
have  l)een  devoted  to  the  study  of  selected  types.  ProfesMr 
Le  Conte's  IkwIc  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  sod 
works  but  rather  to  supplement  them.  He  has  intended  it 
to  precede  and  accompany  the  spe<-ial  laboratory  coarsesof 
colleges,  high  schools,  and  universities.  The  volnme  has 
be*?n  carefully  illustrat^Hl. 

The  Natiirt*  and  Work  of  Plants  :  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Hotauy.  By  Daniel  Treml>ly  Mae> 
dougal,  IMi.l).  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
imny.    8(»  cents. 

With  a  view  to  the  needs  of  In'ginners  "who  have  not  the 
facilities  of  a  l>otanical  lalH>rat<>ry  Dr.  Macdou^al  has  pre- 
pare<l  a  course  of  study  of  the  functions  or  acrtion  of  the 
plant,  consiilerlng  the  organs  <*hiefly  as  instruments  for  the 
performance  t»f  work,  with  but  little  attention  to  their 
morphohigy.  The  usi»  of  technical  terms  is  restricted  to  the 
actual  necessities  of  li»gical  treatment,  and  the  demonstnii- 
tions  are  develoiH»tl  by  the  simplest  experimental  methods. 

North  American  Fort'sts  and  Fon.»stry  :  Their  Relations 
to  the  National  Life  of  the  American  People.  By 
Ernest  Hruncken.  Svo.  pp.  *J71.  New  York  •  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    ^-'i. 

This  is  a  serious  study  of  one  of  the  most  pressing  eco- 
nomic problems  In'fore  the  .Vnierican  pe«»ple.  It  is  a  practical 
work,  and  deals  with  the  many  matters  of  detail  that  come 
before  lH>anls  of  forestry  commissioners  in  our  States.  Such 
topics  as  "  Forost  Finance  and  Management,"  "Flijbting 
Fires  and  Thieves."  "  Forestry  and  Taxation,"  "  Reform  in 
Fon^stry  Methtnls."  and  **  Forestry  as  a  Profession  "  are  in- 
telligiMitly  discussed.  • 

Recent  Advances  in  Astronomy.  By  Alfred  H.  Fison, 
I).Si\     l*2ma  pp.  *J4"2.     New  York  :  Herl)ert  S.  Stone 

i!c  Co.   $i.er». 

The  author  of  this  lMH>k  has  ^^r»mpromised  between  an 
historica.  and  a  jmn-iy  lifsn-riprive  met IuhI.  dealing  with  a 
few  of  the  more  inten.'sting  problrms  of  modem  astronomy 
in  a  >erii-s  of  si^panite  i-ss;«y>  in  which  the  historical  method 
is  followiil  as  far  as  ptissiblc. 

The  Story  of  Kclij^so.  By  G.  F.  Chambers.  16mo,  2S3. 
New  York  :  1).  Appletou  A:  Co.    Flexible  cloth,  40 

cents. 

Apn^lMs  of  the  fai^t  that  on  the  day  of  the  next  total 
eclii»f  of  tlie  sun.  May  lN  1i>h.  the  line  of  totality  willcrosB 
the  S*»uihern  St.ttr>.  thr  f.«»".:-e  of  Aj«pleton  has  published  an 
excellent  hi>ioriv-al  revit  w  tif  all  the  famous  eclipses  of  the 
sun.  with  ai;  api.H:u:ix  coTkt.iii.ini;  helpful  directions  to  in- 
tending observi  rs  in  Fur^'pi'  and  America. 

Nature's  Miracles  :  Familiar  Talks  on  Science.  By 
Elisha  liray.  PhD..  l.L  P.  Yol.  I..  World-BoiJd- 
inc  and  Life.  lOmo.  pp.  04:^.  New  York  :  FoidB» 
Hi»ward.  A:  IhillHTt.    tWict-nts. 

Or.  K'.isha  *ir.iy.  the  wtll-known  electrical  inventor, 
has  wri;Te:.  ou:  a  >»  r;»  s  ot  familiar  talks  on  "Nature's  Mir- 
ailcs."  Thi-  rirs:  voainuM'f  the  s<.-ries  deals  with  earth,  air, 
and  wati-r.  Thi>  liTTle  vi'lum-^  i>  readable  and  intereatin^ 
and  i>  a  r.oiaMc  attempt  to  |v^pularize  important  aeicaitillc 
truths. 

Man  antl  His  Ancestor  :  A  Study  in  EroIutioiL.  'Bj 
Charles  Morris.     12nu\  pji.  23S.    New  York :  Tha 

Macmillan  Cv>m]>any.    $l.t2SL 

Thi>  little  work  is  a  popular  study  on  thft  •■1i||ect  of 
evolution.     Mr.  Morris  predtents  varioos  facti  fSbmX 
been  disctwerrd  siniv  Darwin  wrote  bis  great  work  Ml 
Decern  I  of  Man."    He  offers   **  certain  Unea  of 
never  before  presented  in  this  connecttoa;' 
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conclnaions  of  a  writer  who  has  heretofore  not  been  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  in  this  department  of  research  should 
be  accepted  with  caution,  his  book  will  at  least  be  found 
sujjjjestive  and  probably,  on  tiie  whole,  in  line  with  the  sci- 
ciitilic  thought  of  tlie  day. 

Tlie  Criminal  :  His  Personnel  and  Environment.  A 
Scientific  Study.  By  August  Drilhms.  12mo,  pp. 
41(5.     New  York  :  The  M.-icmillan  Company.    $3. 

ThiH  volume  summarizes  tlie  study  and  experience  of  an 
American  disciple  of  L()m])roso  wlio  is  the  resident  chaplain 
of  tlie  State  prison  at  San  Quentin,  Cal.,  where  he  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  direct  personal  contact  with 
the  subject.  Mr.  Drahms  examines  the  criminal  both  in  his 
I)urely  personal  aspect  and  as  a  social  phenomena.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  introduction  Professor  Lombroso  cites  this 
treatise,  written  by  the  chaplain  of  a  penitentiary,  "as  an 
evidence  of  the  advancement  of  the  American  over  the  ul- 
tramontane countries  of  Europe,  where  if  a  clerical  could  be 
induced  to  touch  upon  such  a  theme  at  all  it  would  be  only 
to  combat  one's  theories  to  the  bitter  end,  even  to  the  extent 
of  emi)loying  the  weapons  of  calumny  and  malice." 

HYGIENE. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Epileptics.  By  William  Pryor 
Letchworth,  I^L.D.  8vo,  pp.  257.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sous.    $4. 

Rea<iers  of  the  article  on  **A  New  York  'Colony  of 
Mercy"'  in  the  March  Review  op  Reviews  will  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  elaborate  volume  on  the  "Care and 
Treatment  of  Epileptics,"  by  Dr.  William  P.  Letch  worth. 
Dr.  Letchw(»rth  estimates  that  there  are  not  less  than 
n3,0(K)  epileptics  in  the  United  States.  Sc  far  only  Ave 
States  have  established  separate  institutions  for  that  portion 
of  this  vast  number  which  require  special  care  and  treat- 
ment. Tho.se  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  such  institutions  should  acquaint  them- 
selves with  Dr.  Letchvvorth's  account  of  tlie  work  done  in 
the  Ohio  and  New  York  institutions  in  this  country,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe. 

I^i  Tul)erculose.  Par  Le  Dr.  Sicard  de  Planzoles, 
lOmo,  pp.  180.  Paris  :  Schleicher  Fr6res.  Paper,  I 
franc. 

Consumption  and  Chronic  Diseases  :  A  Hygienic  Cure, 
at  Patient's  Home,  of  Incipient  and  Advanced 
Cases.  By  Emmet  Densmore,  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  198. 
New  York  :  The  Stillman  Publishing  Co.    $1.25. 

Each  of  these  brochures— one  by  a  French  and  the  other 
by  an  English  piiysician— advocates  the  adoption  of  hygienic 
measures,  and  especially  the  "open-air  treatment,"  for  the 
cure  of  <'onsumption,  even  in  advanced  stages.  Dr.  Dens- 
more's  book  is  intended  to  encourage  the  following  of  such 
treatment  by  the  patient  at  his  own  home.  Both  works 
urge  the  establishment  of  sanatoria,  especially  for  those 
classes  of  patients  who  are  unable  to  properly  treat  them- 
selves in  their  homes. 

Healtliy  p]xercise.  By  Robert  H.  Greene,  M.D.  16mo, 
pp.  167.    New  Y''ork  :  Harper  &  Brothers,    fl. 

This  little  lK)ok  is  made  up  of  a  physician*8  practical 
suggestions  on  the  theory  and  choice  of  exercise  and  baths. 
It  has  reference  to  good  health  rather  than  to  muscular 
strength  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  every  one. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Tlie  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond.  By  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bishop. 
2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  410-865.  New  York :  G.P.Put- 
nam's Sous.    $6. 

The  most  recent  work  of  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  the  ori- 
ental traveler,  is  devoted  to  the  Yanfftze  Valley  of  China, 
that  portion  of  the  great  Empire  which  is  looked  upon  as 


peculiarly  the  British  "sphere  of  influence."  These  two 
elaborately  illustrated  volumes  are  made  up  of  an  account 
of  journeys  through  that  region.  Mrs.  Bishop's  marked  abil- 
ity as  a  narrator  of  travel  and  adventure  in  strange  lands 
has  been  well  exemplified  in  previous  volumes  from  her  pen. 
Fe\v  writers  have  been  able  to  contribute  so  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  modern  and  actual  China.  The  Journeys  of 
which  these  volumes  form  a  record  were  undertaken  for  rec- 
reation and  interest  solely,  not  at  all  for  purposes  of  book- 
making,  and  were  completed  in  1897.  Most  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  work  are  reproductions  from  photographs  taken 
by  Mrs.  Bishop  herself. 

Hawaii  and  Its  People.  By  Alexander  S.  Twombly. 
12mo,  pp.  384.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  68 
cents. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Twombly  describes  modem  Hawaii 
from  recent  personal  observation,  giving  pen  pictures  of 
scenery,  native  products,  and  tlie  people,  and  also  narrates 
what  is  important  in  the  authentic  history  of  the  islands, 
including  the  political  agitations  and  the  changes  of  modem 
times.  The  book  is  chiefly  intended  for  younger  readers,  but 
can  hardly  fail  to  attract  many  older  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs. 

Glimpses  Across  the  Sea.  By  Sam  T.  Clover.  Square 
12mo,  pp.  154.  Evanston,  Illinois:  Windiknowe 
Publishing  Company. 

This  little  book  contains  some  breezy  sketches  of  Lou- 
don  and  Paris  as  seen  by  an  American  tourist.  Intending 
visitors  to  the  Paris  Exposition  this  coming  summer  will 
find  its  pages  suggestive. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Kindergarten  in  a  J«rutshell.  By  Nora  Archibald 
Smith.  *^4mo,  pp.  134.  New  York  :  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company.    50  cents. 

Mrs.  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  the  joint  author  with  her 
sister,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  of  "The  Republic  of  Child- 
hood  "  and  other  books  relating  to  the  kindergarten  system, 
has  written  a  small  handbook  telling  exactly  what  the  kin- 
dergarten is,  describing  its  methods,  and  making  many  sug- 
gestions for  the  adaptation  of  tlie  kindergarten  idea  in  the 
home  and  the  community.  This  is  a  reduction  of  the  whole 
subject  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  should  be  consulted  by  all 
who  wish  accurate  and  complete  information  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  frequently  misunderstood.  It  is  eminently 
a  practical  book  and  is  addressed  to  practical  needs. 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Science  and  Household  Arts. 
Edited  by  Lucy  Langdon  Williams  Wilson.  With 
a  Preface  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards.  12mo,  pp. 
xiii — 407.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1. 

Several  experienced  teachers  have  cooperated  in  this 
volume  to  put  in  convenient  form  for  the  use  of  other  teach- 
ers material  relating  to  domestic  science.  In  schools  where 
this  subject  is  taught  the  book  will  be  found  to  have  a  prac- 
tical value. 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration.  By  Severance  Bur* 
rage  and  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  12mo,  pp.  xvi— 191. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  book  is  the  work  of  two  experts  in  their  respective 
fields,  and  has  to  do  with  the  important  subjects  of  health 
and  beauty  in  their  relation  to  public  schools.  Practical 
suggestions  are  offered  on  the  loc-ation  and  construction  of 
school  buildings,  the  principles  of  ventilating,  heating  and 
lighting,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  school  furniture,  while 
plans  for  the  decoration  of  the  school  room  are  outlined,  lists 
of  pictures  and  casts  presented,  and  many  helpful  suggea* 
tions  made  for  the  beautiflc^tlon  of  the  school  room.  The 
volume  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
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v.,  H.  Folks,  Char. 

China : 
Benefits  to  tlie  United  States  Through  China^s  Develop- 
ment, H.  Yow,  Konini. 
Germany's  First  (.'olony  in  China,  P.  Bigelow,  Harp. 
Problem  of  Asia,  A.  T.  Mahan,  Harp. 
Village,  Chinese    HI.,  M.  Dclines,  BL. 

Church  for  the  Modern  City,  R.  George.  Hom. 

Chunth  in  the  Early  Years  of  Henry  VIII.,  G.  McDermot« 
Cath. 

Cities,  Unofficial  (xovernment  of,  E.  P.  Wheeler,  Atlant. 

Civil  Service  Reform,  Political  Evolution  and,  H.  J.  Ford, 
Annals. 

(Mvil  War:  Hampton  Roads  Conference,  J.  Goode.  Fomm. 

Clearing-House,    State,    for    Connecticut,  N.    A.     Gibbs, 
BankNY,  February. 

(Mocks,  Some  Curious,  F.  M.  Holmes,  Cass. 

Coin-I^ackages,  Patented,  E.  P.  Bunyea,  BankNY. 

Color  in  lieiation  to  Temperature,  L.  B.  Shuldham.  Long. 

Commercial  Traveler's  Work  of  Civilization,  J.  H.  Wisby, 
Arena. 

(confectionery.  Modern,  Cham. 

Couhtitution,  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the,  M.  West, Tale. 

Consumption,  Outd(M>r  Cure  of,  at  Falkensteln,  Cham. 

Consumption,  War  Against,  J.  H.  Girdner,  Mun. 

Convicts,  Women,  in  England,  Mary  Fermor,  Pear. 

Cooperation :   A  Practical  Colony  PUn  for  To-day,  W.  E. 
dmy  the,  I  A,  February. 
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Cooperative  Movement  in  Europe,  C.  Grandmaison,  RDM, 

February  15. 
Copper,  World's  Supply  of,  F.  H.  Hatch,  Eng, 
C:opyright  Bill,  Lord  Monks welPs,  G.  H.  Thring,  Fort. 
Courtesy  in  Modern  Life,  E.  G.  Wheelv9 right.  West. 
Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  S.  Brooks,  AMRR. 
(^rime.  Bicycle  and,  C  Lombroso,  PMM. 
Criminal  C/olonization,  P.  V.  d'Oeton,  RRP,  March  1. 
Oiininal  Sociology,  Frances  A.  Kellor,  Arena. 
Criminals,  Typical,  S.  G.  Smith,  APS. 
CronivvoU.  Oliver- V..  After  Naseby.  The  King  with  the 

Scots,  The  King  a  Prisoner,  J.  Morley.  Cent. 
Cromwell,  Oliver— III..  The  Second  Civil  War  and  the  Death 

of  the  King,  T.  Roosevelt,  Scrib. 
Cromwell's  Constitutional  Experiments,  J.  P.  Wallis,  NineC. 
Cuba,  (/hurch  in,  C.  \V.  Currier,  Cons. 
Cuba:  Midwinter  Tramp  from  Santiago  to  Havana,  H.  P. 

Whitmarsh,  Cent. 
Cuba  Under  Spain  and  Under  the  United  States,  G.  Lester, 
MisR.  \ 

Currency,  Bank-Note,  Benefits  of  a— IV.,   C.   A.   Conant, 

BankNY. 
Cualiman,  Charlotte,  Facts  About,  CAge. 
Customs  Court,  W.  A.  Robertson,  Forum. 
"  Daly  Bible,"  Story  of  the,  Lida  R.  McCabe,  Cath. 
"  David  Harum : "  A  Review,  J.  O.  Hobbes,  N AR. 
Degeneration:  A  Study  in  Autliropology,  W.  W.  Ireland, 

IntM. 
Demetrius,  First  False,  Deut. 
Do  Raousset-Boulbon,  Gaston,  D.  Sampson,  Gent. 
Diamonds,  Real :  How  They  Are  Made  Out  of  Sugar,  R,  H. 

Slierard,  Pear. 
Diplomacy  as  a  Profession,  NatR. 
Divorce  Laws,  Homogeneous :  'Are  They  Desirable  in  All  the 

States?  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton,  NAR. 
Dog  in  Literature,  C.  Trollope,  Gent. 
Dogs,  Distinguished  Edinburgh,  Eve  B.  Simpson,  Cham. 
Dogs:  Tlie  Irish  Wolfhound,  H.  W.  Huntington,  O. 
Donne,  John,  Poet  and  Preacher,  J.  W.  Chadwick,  NW. 
Douai,  Campaign  of— VII.-IX.,.  Captain  Cairnes,  Mac. 
Drama  In  Moliere,  H.  Davignon,  R(:}en,  February. 
Drama,  Italian,  Judith  Clavel,  Nou,  February  15. 
Drama  on  the  Downward  Grade,  1868-1898,  A  Laidlaw,  West. 
Dramatic  Realization  of  the  Novel,  J.  W.  Herbert,  Cos. 
Drill,  Military,  Civil  and  Moral  Benefits  of,  G.  8.  Reaney, 

XineC. 
Drouot,  Antoino  (1774-1847),  R.  Staveley,  Com. 
Dwarfs,  Some  Notable,  A  vizetelly,  NlM. 
Economic  Theory,  Decade  of,  R.  T.  Ely,  Annals. 
Education : 

Administration  of  City  Schools,  J.  T.  Young,  Annals. 

Business,  College  Edu(;ation  and.  J.  B.  Taylor,  EdR. 

Character,  For,  Not  Cleverness,  Gun t. 

Cross-Education,  E.  W.  Scripture,  APS. 

English  Composition  in  Elementary  Schools— II.,  J.   S. 
Snoddy,  Ed. 

English  Parent,  Education  and  the,  Edith  Slater,  West. 

English  Public  Schools,  C.  J.  Cornish,  NatR. 

Feeble-Minded,  Education  of  the,  Kate  G.  Wells,  NEng. 

Finances  Educational,  L.  S.  Rowe,  Annals. 

France,  American  Student  in,  J.  A.  Harrison,  Chant. 

Freedom,  Academic,  E.  E.  Brown,  EdR. 

llistoiy,  Studv  of,  in  Schools,  G.  E.  Howard,  EdR. 

Ignorance  of  Education  and  the  Project  of  an  International 
University,  A.  Heilprin,  Forum. 

Individuality,  Training,  in  College,  H.  de  F.  Smith,  EdR. 

Liberty  in  Kconomic  Teaching,  Gunt. 

Library,  School  and  the,  W.  E.  Foster,  EdR. 

Memorj',  Training  for  the,  F.  B.  Denio,  Ed. 

M  usic  Possibilities  in  CJountry  Schools,  C.  Lagerqoist,  Mas. 

Natorp's  Socialpaedagogik,  A.  Allin,  EdR. 

Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools,  H.  E.  Perrin,  Ed. 

Pennsylvania,  School  System  of,  L.  R.  Harley,  Ed. 

Physical  Education  for  Little  Children,  Fanny  L.  John- 
son, KindR. 

Promotion  of  Bright  and  Slow  Children,  Caroline  F.  Burk, 
KdR. 

Retirement  Fund,  Boston  Teachers',  A.  Banker,  Ed. 

School  Laws  in  New  York  State,  T.  McMillan,  Cath. 

Seminaries,  Ideals  of,  F.  C.  Porter,  NW. 

Transition  from  School  to  College,  L.  B.  R.  Brigfgs,  Atlant. 

University  and  Social  Questions,  G.  H.  Shibley,  Arena. 

Where  Our  Schools  Fail  Most,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Dial,  March  1. 
Electrical  Supply.  Future  of,  A.  1).  Adams,  Em;. 
Kmerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  Poems  of -XI II.,  C.  li^lloy,  CAge. 
Kmigrants  and  Missionaries,  F.  Fabbri,  RPL,  ITebroary. 
Kngland :  see  Great  Britain,  Transvaal. 
Kiigiishmen  in  the  United  States,  F.  Cunliffe-Owen,  Forom. 
English  Villages,  Destruction  of,  A.  Marshall.  Mac. 
Kpilepti(!S,  ('raig  Colony  for,  S.  Brooks,  AMRR. 
Eros  and  Psyche— II.,  OC. 
KtT)n  and  Harrow,  Great  Names  at,  Str. 
Executions  and  Executioners,  J.  De  Morgan,  QBag. 
Expansion  of  the  American   People— XXL-XXnT.,  E.  E. 

Sparks,  Chant. 
Explosives,  High,  Curious  Facts  Aboat,  H.  Maxim,  Home. 


Fans  as  Works  of  Art,  W.  G.  Bowdoln,  Home. 

Fiction,  American,  Century  of,  W.  C.  Blakeman,  MRNY. 

Fiction,  Italics  in,  W.  Le  Queux,  Bkman. 

Fiction,  Modern— IV.,  E.  Ridley,  AngA. 

Fiction,  Sex-ConsciouR  School  in,  G.  S.  Lee,  NW. 

Finland,  Case  of,  J.  Westlake,  NatR. 

Fires:  How  They  Are  Extinguished,  NIM. 

Fishes,  Cones  in  the  Retina  of,  C.  H.  Eigenmann  and  O.  D. 

Shafer,  ANat,  February. 
Fish  That  Fieht,  L.  Wain,  NIM. 

Flaubert,  Philosophy  of,  L.  Levy-Bmhl,  RPar,  February  15. 
Flower  Carnival  of  Santa  Bar})ara,  H.  J.  Shepstohe,  WWM. 
Food  Poisoning  and  Metallic  Irritants.  C.  Harrington,  San. 
Forest  Reservations,  Year  in,  W.  C.  Bartlett,  Over. 
Fourierism,  J.  Bois,  RRP,  March  1. 
France  * 

Empire,  French  Army  Under  the,  F.  H.  Tyrrell,  USM. 

Military  Marine,  Reorganization  of  the,  Fleury-Ravarin, 
RRP.  February. 

Naval  Programme,   Suggested,   for   1900,   General  de  la 
Rocque,  RDM,  February  15. 

Newspapers  of  France— IL,  Adolphe  Cohn,  Bkman. 

Recollections  of  1870,  C.  Bertrand,  Nou,  February  1. 

Roman  Catholic  Churcrh  Affairs,  P.  L.  P6chenard,  NAB* 
France,  Anatole,  A.  H.  Diplock,  Tenap. 
Freemasonry  and  the  Papacy,  E.  P.  Evans,  APS. 
Froebel,  Frau  Luise  Levin,  Kind. 
Froebel,  Friedrich,  Birthplace  of,  P.  DuBois,  LHJ. 
Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.  Date  of  the,  Emilie  G.  Briggs,  NW. 
Gambling  Systems,  J.  H.  Schooling,  PMM. 
Game,  Big,  Shooting  in  South  Af  rica,  W.  W.  Van  Ness,  O. 
Gardens,  Truck,  World's  Largest,  J.  E.  Bennett,  Cos. 
Garibaldi,  E.  de  Amicis.  NA,  Febraary  16. 
Genius,  Men  of,  G.  Sergi,  NA,  February  1. 
Geology,  Century  of,  J.  Le  Conte,  APS. 
G^ermany : 

Affairs  in  Germany,  W.  C.  Dreher,  Atlant, 

Canal  System,  German,  J.  Di6ny,  Nou,  February  1. 

China,  Germany's  First  Colony  m,  P.  Bigelow,  Harp. 

German  Potential  Forces  and  Science,  V.  Berard,  RPar, 
February  15. 

German  World  Policy  and  Peace  Policy,  M.  von  Brandt, 
Dent.* 

Navy,  German,  M.  A.  Morrison,  LeisH. 

Rhine-Elbe  Canal  and  German  Agriculture,  G.  K.  Anton, 
Deut. 

Social  Democrats,  Some  German,  E.  A.  Steiner,  Oat. 

Socialist  Law,  Helldorf-Bedra,  Deut. 
GillKjrt,  William  Schwenck,  M.  C.  Salaman,  Cass. 
Gold-Mining  Prospects  in  Rhodesia,  R.  R.  Mabson,  Eng. 
Golfing  in  the  Far  West,  T.  H.  Arnold,  O. 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  Inner  Life  of,  J.  H.  Vincent,  Chaut. 
Great  Britain  :  see  Transvaal. 

America's  Attitude  Toward  England,  R.  A.  Alger,  NAR. 

Army  and  the  Administration,  Fort. 

Army,  British,  N.  A.  Miles,  FrL. 

Cabinet,  Policy  of  the,  NatR.  . 

Colonies,  English  Sentiment  Toward  the,  W.  H.  Fltchett, 
RRM,  January. 

Colonies,  Military  Forces  of  the,  J.  F.  Owen,  Fort. 

Connaught  Rangers,  B.  F.  Robinson,  Cass. 

Empire  and  the  War,  C.  de  Thierry,  USM. 

Englishmen  in  the  United  States,  F.  Cunliffe-Owen,  Forom. 

Enlistment,  Voluntary*  Breakdown  of.  S.  Low,  NineC. 

European  Powers,  Great  Britain  and  the,  R.  Blennerhas- 
set,  NatR. 

Forces  at  Home,  Strength  of.  Earl  Northbrook,  NineC. 

House  of  Commons,  Speakers  of  the,  J.  Sykes,  Gent. 

King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps,  G.  A.  Wade,  PMM. 

Medical  Corps,  Royal  Arjny,  Black. 

Militia,  Past,  E^resent,  and  Future,  Major  Tclfcr-SmoUett, 
USM. 

Navy,  Waste  and  Confusion  in  the,  J.  C.  R.  Colomb,  NatR. 

Radicals,  British,  and  Radicalism,  J.  D.  Miller,  Arena. 

Rifle,  Service :  One  Cause  of  British  Defeats,  W.  Balllie- 
Grohman,  Fort. 

South  Africa,  British  Policy  in,  J.  C.  Hopkins,  Can. 

South  Africa,  Rulers  of,  F.  Dolman,  PMM. 

Trade,  British,  Forty  Years  of,  M.  G.  Mulhall,  Contem. 

Wanted— Statesmen  I  Fort. 

War,  How  to  Pay  for  the,  H.  Chisholm,  Fort. 

War  Medals  of  Sixty  Years,  G.  F.  Macmunn,  USM. 

War  Office  and  the  War,  H.  O.  A.  Forster,  NatR. 

War  Relief  Funds,  Earl  Nelson,  NineC.     . 

Yeomanry,  Future  of  the,  F.  Green,  USM, 
Greenland,  Northern,  Hunting  Trip  to,  F.  Merrill,  NatGM. 
Guam,  Capture  of  the  Island  of,  D.  White,  Over. 
Guatemala.  In— II.,  N.  H. Castle,  Over. 
HaswelK  Charles  H.,  Sketch  of,  CasM. 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  ProwDsed,  M.  W.  Hazeltine,  NAR. 
Hall  Storms,  P.  P.  Czermak,  Dent. 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  Health  and  Sanitary  Conditions 

of,  J.  O.  Wise.  San. 
Hegelian  Conception  of  Thoaghtr-I.,  A.  K.  Rogers,  PhlL 
Heroines,  Contemporary,  H.  KistemfMckers,  Nou,  FebrOr 
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Herrict,  Rohert,T.  B.  Aldrfch.  Cent. 

Homt-r.  Pwnij'  of— III..  W.  Cox,CAge- 

Hoiiol'iilu  mt.i;  ;he  Plairie.  San. 

Hop..\  J  &  rues  H.-*m»ii,  J.  H.  Marr,  Con*. 

Hors-i-,  Ji:i:ipi:.^.  H.  C  Fj  fr.  PrJir. 

Hosp'IiAi^w  ?«i-nif  L-.ndMr..  S.  l*ol»-rid»re,  C'"*nteai. 

H^-'as^-wi^t-ry.  I*rc«fe!«j4»>r«  cf.  P.  Bn^wnr.  YW. 

Hftir,  Julia  WAfd.  ard  Her  Ciui-  Work.  Emma  E,  Brown, 

Howrjls.  WilliAr.i  IVat..  T.  Drei^r.  A:r.*- 

Hc^\.  Victor:  Hi*  P.^-m  o:.  "Giid."'  K.  ^.  Giiibne,  CApe, 

Hugu.  V:c:or.  IinAtrir.ATit-r^of.  P.  SiApf^r'-  ^\1- 

"  rcary  15. 


H'inaor,  MtAriirii:  of— II..  H.  B^-r^^'i..  RPar.  Fe^ixar 


Htim,  a:S  r:  5s»:.forx:.  H.  \V...i..  MRNY. 

Hti:::ini:  Tr::^  1:.  \\:<-  Ki*  Ky  M-.or.tAlr.f^.  F.  O.  StrlOwS.  Bad. 

HsTnr.i*!  r-f  tl:.ili>h  t^r:;ar.JMii  iTLi-niA?  HorLiM4.'Wt.r  Gill., 

J.H.K.iss.  H..r... 
iTatSjon ji  1 : ";  > .  E V.  -1  - :  lor.  j»r. d .  W .  S  jtri.  ;-r.  A rf-r.a- 
I:^;a:  A  J-TAKt  Ku^fr,  i':-:iiii. 
Iiidia:  Hrr..\ri->.  :"Li  SA.rt-.l  C::v.  J.  Rilj'h.  HArp, 
Indiic  C:.:rf  t'.suscai  of  D:>-.  ■■:.:-:  :  :r..  A.  H.  <.  L:i:.d.r.XAR. 
IndiA.  M:li:ir>  Lifr  in.  S.  1»-  \Vi.::r.  W.-t. 
Iiidiii-s.  Mav a,  Scjirrsti'.ii  :l*  i:.-.i  *.'T;*:.-r:->  •:  f  iLe,  T.  GAnii. 

Ci.a3u. 
Irjd:&i.^«'  :Le  S-:'-:!.wt-5.T,  Ty^*""*  «^-  Frr^a.t  EejTiTy  Anaoi:^ 

ih*,  G.  ^Y.  Jini-.-*.  Ovtr. 
Ir;d:*r.>  »-f  Tit-rr.^  \t.  F-tc-  .  F.  A.  C-vk.  i>t.:, 
Indu^Tr-lal  "Wcrks.  ?^:TViivr-ta<?  iri.  A.  E.  O-tt-ryridtre,  Jr., 

Ei-ji. 
Ir.«xir*Tj4>e  O^ti'T  s.  Riir.k.L. 

Ir.rt-ri;i"T.sv  >ni.s„.  F  r:-:.?-^  Msi*  :r..  H.  S-2:;.trlArid-  A-Ins, 
L=.vrr:rVr:*:ts.  N  -nh   An.cr.  al— Vll..  M*r>    J.   KAiLV-r:. 

AN  AT.  Fi":r-.>rT. 
iTV-ifcT-d.  Thr  .icr.— li  .  A  i*l.«i:d-  >.  Ha...  iivcr. 
lmcJi::i"':..  A  iv.-,:.:.-*^  -  .  :.  i\  K.  F^r-.  -•■:..  lA.  Fer-rTiirr. 
Irk-:r.fr.  Hr:r>.v:.S     ::,  1:.:M. 
l&^ra  akT.  i  C  :.r:*:ijt:.::>  ::.  C:..>tri  :iiT-ru:l.i;i.i.  K.O-  PwtirLt. 

Italu.i.s.  P^"»"r.  ir.  >;s,i:r..  P.  i.  L'.-ir.i,  I^.i*N.  Frrr^Ary  1. 
ItaIv.  Avrs-TLN"..  Kt:  -rn. :-_,  A.  Sa-.ir.  ir-,  Na.  Fv   r-n.irw-  !. 
ItJilv,  WlAi   I>  Bri.  c  IV -r  fv.r  F,  re :«:.'-.•>  :„.  A.   kj.ddi, 

r;A>N.F-Vr-ir>  >. 
jApji:.,  H-  ria-  _  -..  M:>R. 

Jes^iT*  i.Tid  :"-t  M  ■i.;tTr.r-t-.i.*i-5.  A.  Pf^ir.tr*:.  OC. 
JJt^usAa^  iit-Alrr.  y.  !••■>.  p. r. 
.It->2>.  Wii  i-.i  H Mr...  :  .  :.  -T   W.  B-  kLr>.  0»;. 
K<-r.;"::;ky  Ft -i.  T:  --.  ^:   :>  «  :  -s.  C.  >.  Cr.^.j:.  H  tt.^. 
Krr.;a.  ky :  TL+  S  ■-:i.rr:  M.  ur.TAir.en-T.  W. »;.  v>  :,:,  aMRR. 

£f*.:irl.  Ki-i. 


Kl 


Licir 


r^r;*>rL  Pr.vTi=.=.-.-   F-:jlAn:t.:.:j*l.  E>  * -rt    Keer- 


Ki^ikd^ rs»n*-i.s.  i^Ml :  > .  *: : ■>  1.  K :  r  : . 

KiairTtT.'irtr.^r  at.".  K-er  M. ■::.*?>    >it-t:::.ir>— VI.,  Hrlir.  L. 

D:iijcki«<.  KiTwiR- 
Kiplir^,  RiHiyiiri.  i;*-!!*.-   -  vf.  K.  F.  WArvi.  MRXY. 

Klondike.  Builci-^r  a  RA..r  ifci  2-:-::.r,  i".  W^rsiAr.,  M:-CL 

UsV-r  Sv*'.«-irL  <t  T^t  S  -zt-l.  G.  H.  •-»-:.:-. :..  •V;::.:. 

Li:»>r.  "fr^-'ji.  .^1  Ej:^ie-rj-i!.Tr  •.  t  :Lt  I*-:. -  w:::.. C 1*^:. .  Yile, 

LATj>Is--*;»r  Ar:l::««:  :ire,  G.  F.  rVi.Tr'.-ir:-  Jr«  >:ri^. 

La-  <r:iA*:v .  E.  M  :■. : ":-  «. V . 

Law,  PLi^cr^-;-:  y  o:.  K.  VT./  >..t-.  •-.rj..:. 

LiTTTirrs.  Er.*:->i:  *»Vlrrt    T..:.    Ar-.  v.. :-.  k  .  S.  Ariir-.-w-fs 

Lc-iT.s'-TrT '^^■r  Law*:   Arr    i~:j  Ex   ?■  •*:  7a^  :    -  r .  T    I»c 

Ai-t-.-.-^ 
bwr-l*::  l:  "'SYt  Arr  T:»-  Mz.:.  •-  -TTT.r-:.~  !■.  ?..  H-."„ 

vaR. 
L»iV".>-fc:-re5>.  >"'»':f-  r.-.  jr***;  :";a::»'-:l  :—  m.  n.  n^yij-t*.  A-~ 

L:;c r.ir.i  !»:•.  ■  -    : .  F t  .  - : .  •::    f .  A .  L^ki.*:.  r  .a  :  t . 

in?ykj;v.-r.: .:  Ai:.   -^  ."   V  -.  kr::.y.  NaR. 

Ftv:..  :.  I.'. :■-  •••■ '  -i'^ .  V  **  *•     "".  G.  M.  Ir  a-  H.^-^*-  r.  .\-  i.?  * 
VUr. :.  1 

j>.  I '.  ..  A.      •••  '--J «T^     a  - . .      .      ."V  — .  .  .    .1...      ■ '         ..  ...  .;ri, 

A  •  J  A..  ■- 

TaIs"? 


•f  Ttt  r. «.    F  F".<K.    v'..T<- 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


.  .  .  Our  American  political  circles  were 
Dtwty's  Can-  treated  to  a  highly  sensational  eur- 
diMcy.  prise  by  the  appearance,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  4,  in  the  New  York  World,  of  an 
authorized  announcement  that  Admiral  Dewey 
would  be  a  candidate  tbis  year  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  There  was  a  period  of 
Boino  months — before  and  after  Dewey's  return 
from  his  long  vigil  at  Manila — when  politicians 
of  all  parties  considered  his  prestige  so  high  that 
the  Presidency  was  easily  within  his  reach  if  he 
chose  to  be  a  candidate.  The  slate-makers  were 
anxiously  inquiring  as  to  his  party  preferences. 
But  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  answer  that 
question  conclusively,  although  most  of  Iiis  old 
friends  said  that  his  alTiliations  had  always  been 
Republican.  Many  Democrats,  however,  who 
wore  opposed  to  Mr.  Bryan's  views  were  anxious 
to  secure  Dewey  as  the  Democratic  candidate  ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  some  of  them  had 
met  him  and  conferred  with  him  on  that  subject 
as  he  was  touching  at  one  port  after  another  on 
his  leisurely  return  through  the  Mediterranean. 
At  that  time  the  gallant  admiral  had  no  aspira- 
tions toward  civil  office.  He  plainly  stated  that 
he  was  not  qualified  for  such  responsibilities,  had 
no  tastes  that  would  lead  him  to  enter  the  field 
of  pi-esidential  politics,  and  absolutely  renounced 
all  thought  of  becoming  a  candidate.  This  an- 
nouncement, of  course,  was  made  in  perfect  good 
faitli,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  whole  country 
as  conclusive.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  those 
who  admired  the  admiral  most  that  his  decision 
was  a  further  mark  of  that  well-poised  judgment 
for  which  ho  hail  gained  so  much  credit. 

j,^  When  Congress  revived  for  his  bene- 
Admirart  fit  the  rank  of  Admiral  o'  the  Sa.vy, 
'■"'"'»•■  and  he  was  designated  to  this  gi«at 
olHce  as  a  life  position,  he  had  received  honor 
and  recognition  that  might  well  have  been  re- 
garded as  filling  his  cup  to  overflowing.  So 
unbounded  was  the  confidence  of  the  coantry  in 


his  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  questions  at 
stake,  that  a  great  part  of  the  public  opinion  of 
America  reserved  judgment  upon  the  questions 
whether  or  not  we  were  rightly  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  stay 
there,  until  the  admiral  should  speak  plainly  in 
conjunction  with  his  collenguea  of  the  Philippine 
Commission.  Tlie  .country,  of  course,  was  pre- 
pared to  give  due  respect  to  the  findings  of  Presi- 
dent Schurman  and   the  other  members ;    bnt 
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every  one  knows  that  it  was  Dewey's  signature 
that  gave  weight  to  tlie  preliminary  report  of  the 
commission  last  Ocluber.  The  country  has  not 
ceased  to  entertain  very  loyal  and  devoted  regard 
for  the  splendid  sailor  and  commander  who 
served  his  country  so  boldly  in  destroying  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Manila,  and  so  discreetly  in  the 
lung  and  tedious  months  that  followed.  But 
ecstatic  hero-worship  is  not  a  continuing  mood. 
No  American  in  his  lifetime,  not  even  Washing- 
ton or  Lincoln,  ever  experienced  the  sensation  of 
being  idolatrously  worsiiiped  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens with  unflagging  zest  for  more  than  a  few 
days  at  a  time.  It  is  a  practical  world,  and 
there  are  many  things  demanding  attention.  And 
thus,  while  we  do  not  mean  to  neglect  our  he- 
roes,  we  cannot  make  it  our  business  to  think  of 
them  all  the  time.  Last  year  the  whole  country 
was  thinking  of  Dewey  with  such  ardor  that  if 
the  presidential  election  had  occurred  then,  and 
his  name  had  been  before  the  people,  nobody 
would  have  cared  to  run  against  him,  and  bis 
election  would  have  been  practically  unani- 
mous. But  enthusiasm  has  cooled  down,  and 
people  are  thinking  more  of  business  and  less 
of  glory.  They  have  resumed  their  more  or 
less  sharp  differences  of  political  opinion,  and 
are  not  in  the  mood  for  electing  a  hero  regard- 
less of  his  politics. 

Admiral    Dewey'a   statement   in  the 

Motaii*  New  York  WotIH  purported  to  be  in 
Manifiaio.  ^[,swer  to  a  request  asking  him  to  ex- 
pi-ess  himself  in  view  of  the  many  conflicting  re- 
ports relative  to  his  attitude  toward  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  The  document  has  per- 
manent interest,  and  is  brief  enough  to  quote  here 
in  full.     It  is  as  follows : 

"Yes;  I  realize  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  I 
must  deflnitely  deBne  my  position. 

"When  1  arrived  in  this  couutry  last  September  I 
said  then  that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  be  a  cundi- 
dftte  for  the  PreMidency. 

'•  Since  then,  huwKver,  I  have  had  the  leiaiire  and  in- 
clination to  study  the  matter  and  have  reached  a  diffei^ 
ent,  conclusion,  inasmuch  ax  so  many  atMurances  have 
come  to  me  from  my  countrymen  that  I  would  he  ac- 
ceptable HH  a  eandiilat«  fur  thiu  great  office. 

"  It  the  Americiin  people  want  me  tor  this  high  office, 
I  Hhall  be  only  Um  willing  to  serve  them. 

"It  is  the  highest  honor  in  the  Rift  of  this  nation; 
what  citizen  would  refuse  it? 

"Since  stud yliiK  this  subject  lara  convinced  that  the 
office  of  the  Pi-esident  ia  nut  such  a  very  difficult  one  to 
fill,  his  duties  Iwiiig  mainly  to  execute  the  laws  of  Con- 

"  Should  I  lie  chosen  tor  this  exslUtd  position  1  would 
eiieciitc  the  laws  of  CoiiKress  as  faltlituUy  as  I  have  al- 
wayH  executed  the  orders  of  niy  superior.-i." 

"Is  there  any  political  Blgniflcaiice  in  your  trips 
HTeet?"  the  IVurld  correspondent saked. 


"No;  I  am  simply  filling  the  e   _ 
moDtha  ago— long  before  I  ever  thought  aerlonsly  of  the 
Presidency." 

"On  what  platform  will  yon  stand  f 

"  1  think  I  have  said  enou^  at  this  time,  and  powi- 
^bly  too  much." 

The  foregoing  statement  drew  from 

Receptitu  politicians  and  newspapers  the  almost 
arUEgieti.  unanimous  verdict  that  the  platform 
this  year  is  more  important  than  the  candidate, 
and  that  even  so  great  a  citizen  and  public  faror- 
ite  as  George  Dewey  must  say  plainly  whether  he 
would  seek  the  Eepublican,  the  Democratic,  or 
an  independent  nomination,  and,  further,  most 
express  himself  clearly  on  the  leading  issties  of 
the  day,  before  he  could  be  fairly  entitled  to  have 
his  candidacy  taken  with  seriousness.  Suhm- 
quently,  from  day  to  day,  the  admiral  committed 
himself  further  until  he  made  it  distinctly  known 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  Democrat  and  sought 
the  support  of  the  body  which  will  hold  its  con- 
vention at  Kansas  City  on  July  4,  which  every- 
body had  supposed  would  nominate  Mr,  William 
J,  Bryan,  either  by  acclamation  or  else  on  the 
first  ballot.  Some  of  those  interviewed  by  the 
newspapers  who  treated  Dewey's  candidacy  with 
the  most  respect  criticised  his  conception  of  the 
presidential  office  as  altogether  inadequate.  His 
theory  that  the  duty  of  the  President  ia  merely  to 
execute  the  laws  that  Congress  enacts  is  remark- 
ably similar  to  the  view  that  Mr,  Grover  Clare- 
land  expressed  in  his  first  letter  of  acceptanoa  in 
1884  ;  but  a  brief  experience  in  the  preBldential 
office  soon  convinced  Mr.  Cleveland  that  •  v 


BnvAN  :  "  DuH-ey'B  cnndidacy  does  not  CODOera  n»,  tal  1 

wish  hu'd  Btup  mcklng  the  boat." 

From  tbo  Wtrata  (New  Tnk). 

great  jmrt  of  his  business  was  to  have  pT^fiTiw  wl 
to  urge  them.  Undoubtedly,  Admital  Dmw'f 
long  experience  in  a  highly  disdpUiied  MtfiwW 
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the  navy  has  given  him  fitness  for  certain  kinds 
of  executive  work.  But  the  go  vera  mental  busi- 
ness of  a  country  like  ours  is  so  vast  that  the  ex- 
ecutive work  comes  to  be  parceled  out  among  a 
great  number  of  high  officials.  The  President 
himself  succeeds  or  fails  in  the  executive  part  of 
bis  work  in  the  ratio  of  tbe  wisdom  he  shows  in 
the  selection  of  men.  Tbe  ability  to  e.tercise 
wisely  tbe  appointing  power  usually  calls  for  a 
lonp  experience  in  politics  and  public  office,  and 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  throughout  the 
country.  Apart  from  the  exercise  of  the  appoint- 
inK  power,  tbe  President's  chief  business  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  the  making  of  decisions  relating  to 
a  vast  number  of  questions  of  policy  of  greater  or 
less  importance.  It  would  therefore  seem  highly 
doubtful  whether  a  high  officer,  either  of  the  navy, 
like  Dewey,  or  of  the  regular  army,  like  Miles, 
whose  life  has  been  strictly  devoted  to  tbe  service 
to  which  he  belongs,  would  be  preeminently  fitted 
to  fill  the  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  view  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
will  fall  to  the  presidential  office  iu  the  next  four 

The  Republicans  have  fully  expected 
""^fgtt'""  ^»  nominate  President  McKinley. 
That  point  is  so  definitely  agreed 
upon  among  the  men  who  will  have  the  prevail- 
ing influence  in  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  that  there  has  not  been 
in  any  Republican  quarter  an  open  suggestion  of 
any  name  to  be  presented  in  opposition  to  that 
of  McKinley.  It  is  plain,  also,  that  tbe  Repub- 
licans are  fully  reconciled  to  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing Mr.  Bryan  head  the  Democratic  ticket.  They 
believe  that  there  is  a  strong  conservative  Demo- 
cratic element  that  will  vote  for  McKinley  as 
against  Bryan,  and  that  Republican  success  under 
such  circumstances  will  be  fairly  well  assured. 
There  are  many  Democrats  in  tbe  East  who  bad 
until  several  months  ago  continued  to  hope  that 
some  way  might,  be  found  to  prevent  Mr.  Bryan's 
nomination.  But  they  ha<l  almost  all  of  them 
cotne  to  the  conclusion  that  Bryan  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  defeated  in  the  Democratic  con- 
vention, when  Dewey's  announcement  revived 
their  hopes.  Home  of  our  readers  may  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  so-called  two-thirds  rule  that 
always  prevails  in  the  national  Democratic  con- 
virtue  of  which  a  simple  majority 
:  nominate,  as  in  a  Republican  convention, 
lore  man  ihan  a  third  of  the  body  can  pre- 
1  m)Jiii.i«ti()ii.  Tims  the  Kansas  City  con- 
have  'J30  delegates.  If  Mr,  Bryan 
should  control  (>19,  but  no  more,  lie  would  fail 
to  get  the  nomination.  Some  of  the  independent 
Democrats,  especially  in  the  East,  at  once  seized 


upon  Dewey's  candidacy  as  a  possible  means,  not 
necessarily  of  nominating  tbe  admiral,  but  of 
keeping  Bryan's  majority  below  the  two-thirds 
line,  and  thus  deadlocking  tbe  convention  until 
some  dark  horse  might  be  brought  forward  as  a 
successful  compromise.  The  fact  that  Admiral 
Dewey's  wife  ia  a  sister  of  Mr.  John  R.  MacLean. 
who  is  the  most  active  organi^^r  of  the  Demo- 
cratic forces  of  Ohio,  naturally  gave  rise  to  the 
impression  that  Mr.  MacLean  and  other  Demo- 
cratic politicians  of  experience  and  ability  were 
among  those  who  liad  persuaded  the  admiral  to 
be  a  candidate. 

How        After  a  long  debate  under  the  leader- 
'^wwfli™   ^'"P  °^  ^'■-   Foraker,  of  Ohio,   the 
ooatrnti.    Senate  on  April  3  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  civil  government  and  a  revenue  system 
for  the  island  of   Puerto    Rico.     T' 


(Seni 


from  Ohlo.l 


proposes  a  framework  of  government  modeleii 
in  a  general  way  iiiion  the  familiar  plan  of  gov- 
ernment in  our  Tei-ri lories.  The  civil  authori- 
ties will  consist  of— (1)  a  governor,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  (2)  an  execu- 
tive council,  which  will  also  serve  as  an  upper 
branch  of  the  lawmaking  body  ;  (3)  a  chamber 
of  delegates,  which  will  be  tbe  lower  branch. 
The  island  will  be  divided  into  seven  districts, 
each  of  which  will  elect  five  representatives  to 
this  chamlier  of  delegates,  which  will  thus  con- 
sist   of    thirty-live    members.      The   ezecntire 
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■council,  which  will  also  liavu  tlie  tOiaracter  of  a 
-senate,  will  be  an  appointive  bu<iy.  and  will  in- 
clude tiie  principal  department  cliieCs,  such  as 
the  aecrotary,  attorney -general,  treasurer,  audi- 
tor, commissiuner  of  education,  aud  commissioner  ■ 
of  the  interior.  I.>esi<les  several  others  who  may 
not  Iioltl  executive  portfolios.  Five  members  of 
this  council  must  lie  natives  of  Puerto  Uico.  and 
all  are  to  !«  appointed  by  the  I'l-esidenl  of  the 
United  States  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  The 
voters  of  the  island  will  be  those  citizens  who 
had  decided  before  the  12th  of  April  to  give  up 
their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  together 
with  such  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  may 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  Puerto  Rico. 
This  system  will  give  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
an  abundant  opportunity  to  show  their  political 
capacity,  while  enabling  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  interpose  to  such  an  extent  as 
he  may  find  necessary  at  any  time,  A  supreme 
court  is  to  lie  established  in  I'uerto  Rico  analo- 
gous in  every  way  to  the  supi-enie  court  of  a 
Territory  like  Oklahoma  or  Arizona,  and  ap- 
peals from  it  may  be  taken  to  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  to  be  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  Puei-to  Rico,  presided  over  by  a  judge 
who  will  l>e  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary. 

Yirtuaii  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  for  all  prac- 
Ttrritariai  tical  purposcs  the  civil  admiuistra- 
"■  tion  and  system  of  justice  in  Puerto 
Rico  will  be  similar  to  those  of  a  United  States 
Territory.  Each  of  our  Territories  is  permit- 
ted to  send  to  Washington  a  delegate,  who  has 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
a  vote.  This  bill  proposes  that  the  quahfiod 
voters  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  elect  an  official  who 
will  be  known  as  the  Resident  Commissioner  to 
the  United  States,  whose  i-elations.  it  would  ap- 
pear, are  to  be  with  the  executive  rather  than 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  national  Govern- 
ment, but  whose  salary  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  at  Washington,  like  that  of  a  delegate 
from  a  Territory.  However  0!>en  the  plan  may 
l)e  to  criticism  in  points  of  detail,  it  would  seem, 
like  the  Hawaiian  project  which  wo  descrilied 
last  month,  to  be  good  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses. With  the  election  of  one  houst"  ot  the 
legislature  in  their  own  hands,  the  native  I'uerto 
Ricans  can  almost  at  once  e.xercise  full  conti-ol 
over  the  ordinary  laws  under  which  tliey  must 
live.  Whether  or  not  the  native  Puerto  Uicans 
are  to  have  a  majority  in  the  executive  council 
must  depiend  upon  the  discretion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  any  case  it  is  supposed 
that  the;  will  have  practically  half  of  the  execu- 


tive council,  although  this  will  be  by  appoint- 
ment rather  than  by  their  own  choice.  It  will  be 
very  easy  in  the  future,  however,  when  experi- 
ence has  justified  it,  to  change  the  law  and  allow 
the  Puerto  Ricans  to  elect  a  part  of  the  counciL 

j.^^  The  country  paid  very  little  attention 
firotraeiat  to  the  framing  of  a  civil  government 
Tariff  istut.  f^j.  p^g,.^o  Rico,  because  of  the  over- 
shadowing nature  of  the  controversy  as  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  tariff.  As  we  have  repeatedly  stated, 
it  had  been  the  general  supposition  ot  the  country 
that  in  annexing  Puerto  Uico  we  were,  as  a  matter 
ot  course,  giving  that  island  full  commercial  union 
as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  United  States.  While 
waiting  for  Congress  to  legislate,  there  had,  under 
the  military  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  gone 
into  effect  by  executive  order  a  tariff  systen)  that 
was  diflferent  on  the  one  hand  from  that  which 
had  existed  under  the  Spanish  colonial  authori 
ties,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  that  of  the 
United  Status.  In  our  opinion  it  would  have 
been  both  wise  and  fortunate  it  those  executive 
modifications  of  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff  had  gone 
to  the  extent  of  fi-ee  trade  between  the  island  and 
this  country.  What  the  Puerto  Ricans  have 
wanted  has  been  a  stable  arrangement  of  some 
kind,  under  whicli  their  interrupted  trade  could 


become  reestablished.  The  President,  in  hU  mat- 
Gage  to  Congress  in  the  first  week  of  Deeenfaar, 
had  declared  it  our  plain  duty  to  remove  taiifl  bar- 
riers between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  SttML 
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The  Cabinet  undoubtedly  held  that  view.  Mr. 
Payne,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  not  only  concurred,  but  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  that  end.  Why  all  these  Re- 
publican authorities  at  Washington  changed  their 
minds,  and  decided  that  there  must,  after  all,  be  a 
tariff  between  Puerto  Kico  and  this  country,  has 
never  been  explained  in  a  way  that  has  been  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  sincerely  inquiring  mind.  The 
advocates  of  the  duty  readily  agreed  to  so  low  a 
scale  as  15  per  cent,  of  the  rates  that  would  have 
been  due  if  the  full  Dingley  tariff  had  gone  into 
force.  Tlien  they  made  the  concession  that  this 
tariff  should  be  levied  for  only  two  years.  Finally, 
in  ihe  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  was  further 
conceded  that  these  duties  will  l^e  remitted  in 
favor  of  entire  free  trade  if  at  any  time  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  shall  have  established  a  system 
of  internal  taxation  that  suffices  to  give  the  island 
a  revenue  sufficient  for  ordinary  necessities. 

.,   ..   ^  ..     Meanwhile  the  15  per   cent,   of    the 

No  Hardship     ,^.       ,  ,  -n  i  n  t   • 

to  Dingley  rates  that  will  be  collected  m 

Puerto  Rico.   Pu^^to  Rico  OH  goods  brought  there 

from  the  United  States  will  be  paid  into  the 
Puerto  Rican  treasury  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  15  per 
cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates  that  will  be  collected 
by  our  Atlantic  seaboard  custom-houses  on 
goods  brought  here  from  Puerto  Rico  will  be 
scrupulously  sent  to  the  island,  also  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  Puerto  Ricans.  Goods 
from  European  and  other  foreign  countries 
brought  to  Puerto  Rico  will  pay  the  Dingley 
tariff  rates,  exactly  as  if  brought  to  New  York. 
Now  let  nobody  feel  in  conscience  bound  to  say 
that  in  passing  such  a  bill  we  have  selfishly 
and  wickedly  broken  faith  with  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  have  invented  an  oppressive 
scheme  for  taxing  them  without  their  consent. 
A  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  accusation  has  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  remote  from 
the  truth.  Under  the  arrangement  provided  by 
the  bill,  the  Puerto  Ricans  will  enjoy  the  stability 
and  general  protection  assured  them  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  without  paying 
a  penny,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  federal  taxes. 
The  small  duty  they  will  pay  on  imports  from  the 
ITnited  States  simply  gives  them  an  easy  and 
convenient  way  to  raise  taxes  for  their  local  ex- 
penses of  administration,  schools,  arid  public 
works.  As  for  the  tax  that  will  be  collected  in 
the  United  States  on  imports  from  Puerto  Rico, 
this — according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
American  free-trade  authorities  for  the  past  half- 
century — will  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Thus,  to  the  full  extent  of 
this  tariff  on  imports  from  Puerto  Rico,  we  shall 


be  levying  a  tax  upon  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of 
the  islanders,  inasmuch  as  we  are  sending  the 
proceeds  to  them.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
wanted  free  trade,  so  as  to  *oe  put,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  position  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  But  apart  from  sentiment,  and  as  a 
purely  financial  proposition,  they  would  find  it 
hard  to  prove  that  free  trade  would  be  as  advan- 
tageous to  their  island  treasury  as  this  arrange- 
ment which  gives  their  products  easy  access  to 
the  American  market,  while  enabling  them  to 
collect  a  tax  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  entire  volume  of  their  export  trade. 
An  impartial  analysis  of  all  the  facts  in  this  most 
protracted  and  curious  piece  of  recent  lawmaking 
at  Washington  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  for  some  reason  carefully  held  in 
reserve,  the  Republican  party  preferred  to  be 
generous  rather  than  to  be  merely  just.  Senators 
Davis  and  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  Mason  of  Il- 
linois, Wellington  of  Maryland,  Proctor  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Simon  of  Oregon  voted  with  the 
Democrats  against  the  bill  on  its  final  passage, 
having  held  out  to  the  last  for  the  more  simple 
and  obvious  plan  of  free  trade.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the.  Senate  by  a  vote  of  40  to  31,  and 
was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, which  adopted  its  provisions  without 
modification,  after  a  spirited  debate,  by  a  vote  of 
161  to  153.  The  measure  became  a  law  by  the 
President's  signature  on  April  12.  President 
McKinley  promptly  nominated  for  the  post  of 
civil  governor  of  the  island  Assistant  Secretary 
Allen,  of  the  Navy  Department,  whose  career 
and  qualifications  are  sketched  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  Henry  Macfar- 
land.  The  inauguration  of  Governor  Allen  will 
take  place  at  San  Juan  on  May  1,  when  the  new 
law  goes  into  effect. 

^,    ,  ,      The   present   session  of  Con&rress  is 

Alaska' 8       ti     i  i  i  i      •        i 

Proposed  likely  to  be  memorable  m  the  consti- 
Qouernment.  ^utional  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States  as  one  occupied  with  an  exception- 
ally large  amount  of  constructive  legislation. 
Thus,  besides  the  measures  intended  to  provide 
full  schemes  of  executive,  legislative,  financial, 
and  judiciary  administration  for  Puerto  Rico  .in 
the  Atlantic  and  Hawaii  in  the  Pacific,  there  has 
been  pending  a  very  important  governmental  code 
for  Alaska.  The  debates,  moreover,  have  em- 
braced the  creation  of  a  system  of  local  govern- 
ments for  the  various  parts  of  the  great  Philippine 
Archipelago,  and  the  government,  present  and 
future,  of  Cuba.  The  necessity  of  providing  a  more 
complete  framework  of  government  for  Alaska 
than  lias  heretofore  existed  has  become  urgent 
through  the  rapid  influx  not  only  of  gold-seekers^ 
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but  also  of  energetic  men  who  &re  able  and  willing 
to  do  pioneer  work  in  the  development  of  various 
other  Alaskan  resources.  We  are  only  beginning 
to  guess  at  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  this 
northerly  poBsession  of  ours  can  be  made  to  yield 
wealth  to  the  hardy  and  adventurous  men  who 
dare  to  face  exposure  and  danger,  and  who  come 
of  a  race  that  has  done  pioneer  work  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  our  continent.  We  describe 
in  a  succeeding  paragraph  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  stocking  the  Alaskan  Islands  with  foxes. 
This  may  bring  it  about  that  the  equivalent  of 
what  has  been  lost  to  us  of  our  great  fur-seal  in- 
dustry through  intt'rnational  complications  may 
como  back  to  us  in  the  unexpected  form  of  valu- 
able fur-bearing  animals  regularly  bred  upon 
island  dots  heretofore  regarded  as  without  util- 
ity. As  for  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska,  the 
marvelous  discovery  of  gold  in  t)ie  sands  of  the 
Cape  Nome  beach  has  already  attracted  thousands 
of  people,  and  it  is  probable  that  witliin  another 
year  tliere  will  be  a  large  and  thriving  town  on 
tfaat  distant  Arctic  shore.  It  has  sometimes  been 
said,  particularly  by  the  opponentR  nf  an  expansion 
policy,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
shown  themselves  incapable  of  providing  for  the 
proper  government  of  acquired  territory  by  their 
failure  lo  establish  a  suitable  government  in 
Alftska.  Such  criticisms  have  no  conclusive  value. 
It  is  only  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  that 
the  rush  of  population  to  that  vast  region  has 
created  new  conditions  that  must  be  met  by  more 
elaborate  plana  of  government. 


mtitled  "A  Bill  Mak- 
Trovision  for  a  Civil 
t  for  Alaska,  and  for  Oth- 
er Purposes,"  introduced  by  Senator  Carter,  of 
Montana,  is  in  effect  both  a  Territorial  constitu- 
tion and  a  code  of  law.  It  seems  to  have  been 
very  carefully  devised  to  meet  actual  conditions. 
It  makes  Alaska  a  "civil  and  judicial  district" 
under  the  e.xecutive  administration  of  a  gover- 
nor, appointed,  as  at  present,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Stntts',  with  an  exceptionally  large 
range  of  discretion  and  authority,  owing  to  the 
remoti'Tiess  of  AljLska  from  the  seat  of  our  gov- 
ernment at  Wasliiiigton.  The  surveyor- general 
of  Alaska  is  to  lie  rx-officio  Hoori'lary  of  the  dis- 
trict, anit  lo  [wrform  such  duties  as  lire  assigned 
to  sccii'laries  of  Territories.  There  \n  to  be  a 
distrii't  court  with  three  district  judges,  one  of 
the  judges  irsiding  at  JiiU'-au.  aiKitlu-r  at  St. 
Mic'.iael's,  and  anntlier  at  Circle  Citv,  tlic  firet 
one  holding  court  alternately  at  Juneau  atul 
Skagwuy.  These  judges  have  authority  to  ap- 
point  commissioners  throughout  Alaska  wlio  are 
tQ  act  as  justices  of  the  peace,  recorders,  and 


'Senator  from  Monl&nL) 


probate  judges,  and  perform  various  duties,  citil 
and  criminal,  of  a  kind  imposed  by  law  on  Unit- 
ed States  commissioners.  In  view  of  the  terri* 
torial  extent  of  Alaska  and  the  wide  dispersion 
of  the  people,  it  is  obvious  that  these  commis- 
sioners will  have  a  great  deal  of  importance  in 
the  maintenance  of  taw  and  the  protection  of 
rights.  Tliere  will  be  an-  attorney- general  for 
Alaska,  and  three  district- attorneys,  one  for  each 
of  the  judicial  divisions,  with  subordinates  that 
we  need  not  here  specify.  There  is  also  due  pro- 
vision for  marshals  and  deputy- marsh ala  for  the 
efGcicnt  execution  of  the  law  and  of  the  orders 
of  tlie  judges  and  commissioners.  The  impor- 
tant officers  besides  the  governor — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  surveyor- general,  tlie  attomeyi, 
judges,  and  principal  clerks  and  marshalB— «» 
tti  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  and 
are  to  hold  their  offices  for  four  years. 


While  this  measure  mokes  full  provt- 
eouernmeiit  sion  for  executive  and  judidal  ad- 
""' ""'  ministration,  it  does  not  provide  for  • 
body.  The  proper  lime  doM  not 
have  come  for  the  holding  of  gmtd 
Alaska.     For  the  present,  Coa0i|i 


Prwilatd. 

lawmakiuj 
seen  I  vet  I 
elect  imis  i 


legiilatnre  o 

Territory.  Last  year  there  was  «  veiy  tooilljjtfti 
code  of  criminal  law  provided  for  Alaifa^^iil 
this  Carter  bill,  which  forms  a  dooomeDtciCfll — 


tha 
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inple,  and  workable  code  of  dvil  Uw  VW(RB- 
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cedure  for  dealing  satisfactorily  with  all  questions 
that  are  likely  to  arise.  Due  provision  ia  made 
for  the  incorporation  of  any  community  having 
300  permanent  inhabitants,  tlie  process  being  a 
petition,  siftned  by  not  less  than  60  bona-flde  resi- 
dents, to  the  United  States  judge  of  the  district 
in  which  the  community  is  situated.  The  judge 
has  authority  to  make  final  decision  as  to  the 
lioundaries  and  the  name  of  the  town,  and  to 
nive  notice  of  an  election  at  which  the  people  will 
■lecide  for  or  against  incorporation.  The  first 
election  will  choose  a  common  council  of  seven 
mem  hers,  the  voters  being  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  those  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens ;  provided  these 
men  have  lived  in  Alaska  for  a  year,  and  in  the 
community  that  is  to  be  incorporated  for  six 
montliH.  In  the  first  election,  however,  that  is 
to  decide  on  the  question  of  incorporation,  the 
voters  will  bo  limited  to  those  having  substantial 
property  interests.  These  municipal  corporations 
are  to  take  the  simplest,  and  therefore  probably 
the  best,  possible  form.  The  voters  are  merely 
to  elect  a  council,  and  the  council  itself  will  des- 
ignate one  oE  its  own  members,  who  shall  be  ex- 
offim'n  mayor.  The  council  will  also  appoint,  and 
at  its  own  pleasure  remove,  a  treasurer,  a  secre- 
tary, an  assessor,  and  such  other  officers  as  are 
deemed  necessary.  The  councilors,  are  chosen 
for  terms  of  one  year,  and  no  officials  ai'e  to  be 
appointed  for  longer  terms. 

^  It  is  highly  refreshiog  to   see    such 

siBteamaitiike  good  sensc  88  IS  shown  in  all  these 
*"■""■  provisions.  Far  from  showing  Ameri- 
can incapacity  for  the  framing  of  administrative 
laws,  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  entire  measure 
for  Alaska  shows  sagacity  and  pood  judgment  of 
a  very  high  order.  It  is  free  from  the  fault  of 
creating  needless  offices,  and  it  leaves  the  system 


to  be  established  elastic  enough  so  that  men 
in  authority  may  not  be  unduly  hampered  in  the 
exercise  of  necessary  discretion.  Alaska  is  not 
settled  down  enough  yet  for  a  legislature  ;  but 
all  present  aspirations  for  home-rule  will  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  ease  with  which  fully  self-govern- 
ing municipalities  may  be  formed  in  every  little 
neighborhood.  In  the  cour/e  of  a  very  few 
years  it  will  be  feasible,  undoubtedly,  to  allow 
these  self-governing  neighborhoods  to  send  their 
delegates  to  a  general  Alaskan  assembly,  upon 
which  Congress  will  in  due  time  confer  such  law- 
making and  administrative  authority  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

_^  The   recent  sensational  developments 

tt  of  the  gold-bearing  sea-beach  at  Cape 
**"*■  Nome  have  not  affected  the  popular 
imagination  to  any  such  extent  as  the  Klondike 
Eldorado  ;  but  from  pi-esent  indications,  the  com- 
ing summer  will  see  an  even  greater  emigration 
to  Nome  than  any  season  has  brought  to  the 
region  about  Dawson  City.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  passages  to  Cape  Nome  have  already 
been  engaged  by  prospectors  from  many  difierent 
States  and  Territories,  and  it  is  estimated  the  sea- 
son will  probably  bring  40,000  to  50,000  gold- 
seekers  to  that  far-away  shore  of  Behring  Sea. 
As  each  emigrant  miner  must  spend,  on  the 
average,  ^200  for  transportation,  equipment,  and 
living,  the  transaction  in  its  entirety  will  show  a 
loss  unless  the  three  mouths  of  the  season  pro- 
duce $10,000,000  of  gold.  The  operations  of 
1809  showed  an  estimated  average  of  something 
over  $30  per  day  per  man  ;  and  hence,  if  the  de- 
posit of  gold  along  the  twenty-five  miles  of  aurif- 
erous I}each  and  tundra  is  at  all  homogeneous, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  total  of 
production  will  he  exceeded.  No  man  can  stake 
a  claim  on  the  beach,   as  tlie  gold  deposit  lies 
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between  high- water  mark  and  low- water  mark. 
When  Bill  is  exhausted  with  his  shoveling,  Jim 
will  be  ready  to  begin  where  Bill  left  off.  The 
beach  diggings  will  be  peculiar,  therefore,  in 
offering  absolutely  no  opportunity  for  organized 
capital  to  operate  on  a  large  scale.  Not  to  be 
daunted,  certain  capitalists  have  planned  to  send 
elaborate  dredgfng  outfits,  which  are  to  be 
anchored  just  off  the  beach,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  the  ocean  bottom,  which  is  said  to  be 
of  tlie  same  auriferous  character  as  the  beach. 
Whether  the  Nome  gold -supply  keeps  up  with 
its  magnificent  promise  or  not,  the  transportation 
companies  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1900  will 
make  fortunes.  Canadian  shipowners  are  using 
every  effort  to  have  Cape  Nome  made  a  port  of 
entry,  in  order  to  share  in  this  lucrative  trade — a 
project  which  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by  tlie 
people  of  our  Pacific  seaboard.  Nome  itself  has 
no  harbor,  and  the  process  of  discharging  passen- 
gers and  cargoes  by  lighters  and  small  boats  is 
so  liighly  unsatisfactory,  that  a  company  has  been 
formed  to  build  a  railroad  one  hundred  miles 
northwest  to  Port  Clarence,  a  good  harbor.  The 
preliminary  surveys  have  been  made,  and  if  the 
present  town  of  5,000  inhabitants  grows  in  a  few 
months  to  one  of  40,000,  as  appears  likely,  the 
und-^rtaking  will  almost  certainly  be  completed. 

That  Alaska  promises  to  be  of  service 
^^fnAlalta^  ^^  Other  ways  than  producing  gold, 

is  shown  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Kutchin,  the  special  agent  of 
the  treasury  in  charge  of  the  preservation  of  the 
salmon  fisheries.  A  curious  and  interesting  part 
of  the  effort  to  save  our  valuable  wild  animals 
from  extinction  is  to  be  seen  in  the  breeding  of 
wild  foxes  on  the  Alaskan  islands.  No  less 
than  thirty- five  of  these  small  bare  islands,  for 
each  of  which  the  United  States  charges  $100  per 
year  re^^tal,  are  occupied  by  the  fox  farmers. 
The  blue  fox  had  been  in  the  line  of  extinction 
with  the  buffalo,  the  wild  pigeon,  and  the  ruffed 
grouse.  The  pelt  was  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce, and  it  was  found  that  the  blue  fox,  unlike 
the  more  valuable,  but  utterly  unmanageable, 
silver  variety,  could  be  successfully  raised  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  fox-growers  pay  from 
$150  to  $200  for  a  pair  of  breeding  animals, 
and  thev  must  wait  for  a  dozen  vears  or  more 
for  profits.  Then  the  profits  are  large  and  rea- 
sonably certain.  Each  island  is  in  cliarge  of  a 
keeper  and  two  or  three  native  Indian  assistants. 
The  animals  are  fed  on  unmarketable  fish,  blub- 
ber, and  cornmeal,  and  are  trapped  in  box  snares 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  breeding  individuals. 
The  island  of  Kadiak  alone  has  now  1,275 
foxes  bred  by  an  enterprising   Long  Islander, 


who  is  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  and  who  believes 
the  success  of  this  experiment  will  lead  to  the 
partial  domestication  of  many  other  fur-bearing 
animals. 

The  Friends  '^^^®  spring  is  Seeing  other  efforts  for 
of  the  the  preservation  of  animal  life  on  a 
Anfmaia.  ^^^^^  logical  and  better  concerted 
plan  than  ever  before.  The  League  of  Ameri- 
can Sportsmen  is  working  with  unprecedented 
vigor  over  the  whole  country.  Mr.  George 
W.  Shields,  the  president,  reports  that  more 
than  three  thousand  members  of  the  League 
have  been  enrolled  in  every  State  and  Territory, 
and  gives  a  most  creditable  chronicle  of  their 
specific  achievements — generally  in  the  line  of 
bringing  lawbreakers  to  justice.  .This  task  of 
enforcing  the  law  on  unthinking  people  with 
guns  who  shoot  birds  and  animsiLs  in  the  dose 
season,  on  restaurant- keepers  who  persist  in  seJl* 
ing  game  when  the  law  says  they  shall  not  do  90, 
on  ruthless  Italians  who  use  their  Sandays  to 
slaughter  robins  and  song-birds,  is  always,  a 
thankless  one,  locally,  and  the  men  who  are 
brave  enough  to  insist  on  their  duties  as  war- 
dens of  the  League  should  have  the  effective  sop* 
port  of  every  one  who  can  give  it.  After  an 
item  describing  the  legal  punishment  of  lawless 
deer- hound  ing,  the  League  reports  are  only  too 
apt  to  have  to  add  that  the  barns  of  the  game- 
warden  were  promptly  burned.  Local  sentiment 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  favors  the  game- 
law  breaker  when  he  is  brought  to  justice  ;  bat 
the  rapid  extinction  of  birds  and  animals  now 
makes  it  simply  a  question  of  whether  any  w3i 
things  shall  be  kept  to  make  laws  for.  Tlie 
League  of  American  Sportsmen  does  not  by  any 
means  restrict  its  wardenship  to  purely  gams- 
birds,  nor  are  the  notable  men  who  act  as  vios- 
presidents  merely  sportsmen.  The  platform 
of  the  League  is  *  •  the  protection  of  game- 
and  game  fishes,  the  song,  insectivorous,  and 
other  innocent  birds.''  Its  object  is  to  enf ores 
the  laws,  and  to  secure  proper  legislation 
it  does  not  now  exist.  Its  vice-presidents 
influential  members  are  such  men  as  €k>yenior 
Richards,  of  Wyoming ;  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey  ;  Dr.  W,  T. 
Hornaday,  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society , 
Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York ;  President 
Jordan,  of  Stanford  University  ;  President  Gfl- 
man,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;  and  llr. 
Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  the  artist  and  natnrsliit. 
tlie  author  of  <'  Wild  Animals  I  Have  SlnowB.'* 
Mr.  Thompson's  methods  in  the  chase  illnstnts 
the  sentiment  of  a  considerable  body  d  the 
leaguers.  He  goes  hunting  with  a  camenL  No 
one  man  has  done  so  much  as  Mr.  ThompsoB  is 
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awaking  popular  inUreet  in  ihis  movement  to 
Ivfrieiid  the  animals.  His  rare  understanding 
of  tlip  animals  and  his  sympathetic  introduction 


of  his  public  to  the  mysteries  of  wild  life,  have 
brought  over  the  whole  country  a  wave  of  in- 
terest in  this  phase  of  nature  study,  and  several 
societies  interested  in  tbe  preservation  of  bird- 
life  have  been  encouraged  to  renew  their  work 
to  save  the  compai'atively  few  remaining  t«ms, 
herons,  gulls,  and  other  handsome  and  usefol 
birds  that  are  about  to  disappear  wholljr  before 
the  demands  of  millinery  art. 

j^^  The  New  York  Legislature  almoat 
Ntw  York  every  year  has  to  consider  at  least 
iegi*iatiin.  gQ,„g  questions  of  importance  to  the 
oountry  at  large.  The  State  is  more  populous 
than  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  on  various 
accounts  the  moat  conspicuous.  Its  Legislature 
ill  times  past  has  enacted  a  great  number  of 
measures  which  have  subsequently  been  accepted 
as  a  pattern  for  similar  action  by  many  other 
Slates.  Last  year  the  Ford  franchise -tax  law 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  set  an  example  that 
in  one  way  or  another  will  be  imitated  very  ex- 
tensively. Under  this  law  such  corporations  as 
street  railways,  gas  companies,  and  others  enjoy- 
ing privileges  of  the  sort  commonly  known  as 
public  franchises  have  now  for  the  first  time  been 
subjected  to  an  assessment  for  taxation  purposes 
upon  the  value  of  those  privileges.     Most  of  the 


rights  of  street  railways  in  New  York  City  were 
unwisely  granted  many  years  ago  in  perpetuity, 
with  no  provision  for  rental  or  public  remunera- 
tion. Those  franchises  have  acquired  a  great 
value,  which  has  been  capitalized  and  is  repre- 
sented by  many  millions  of  dollars  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  Under  the  new  system  taxes  must  be 
paid  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  franchises, 
very  much  as  if  such  property  were  tangible  like 
real  estate.  Of  the  measures  enacted  by  this 
year's  Legislature  at  Albany,  none  has  so  much 
interest  for  the  country  at  large  as  last  year's 
franchise-tax  law.  The  one  question  of  large 
national  sigQiRcance  that  was  considered  by  the 
Legislature  was  that  of  the  radical  enlargement 
of  the  State  canal  system — chiefly,  the  Erie 
Canal  connecting  the  Great  Lake  system  with  the 
ocean  by  way  of  Buffalo,  Alt)any,  and  the  Hud- 
son River.  The  commission  headed  by  Gen. 
Francis  Y.  Greene  recommended  an  expenditure 
of  some  $60,000,000  for  the  sake  of  a  canal  that 
would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  grain  and  bulky  materials,  and  would  thus 
tend  to  build  up  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
port  of  New  York.  It  is  obvious  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  waterway  system  from  the  West  to 
the  East  is  at  least  as  advantageous  to  the  West- 
ern producers  as  it  can  possibly  be  to  Eastern 
consumers  and  commercial  interests. '  In  fact,  a 
great  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
York  who  do  not  live  on  the  line  of  the  State 
waterways  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  which  will  make  it  easier  for 
Western  products  to  compete  with  Eastern  farm- 
ers, who  have  now  for  many  years  past  felt  them- 
selves heavily  burdened  by  Western  competition. 
Although  it  proved  impossible  to  secure  in  tbe 
Legislature  this  year  any  conclusive  action  in  the 
direction  of  General  Greene's  report,  a  bill  was 
passed  under  an  emergency  message  from  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt  on  the  closing  day  of  the  session, 
appropriating  (2*^0, 000  for  a  complete  and  final 
investigation  and  survey  that  will  supply  exhaust- 
ive information  upon  the  whole  subject.  A  mat- 
ter of  so  much  moment  as  the  possible  expenditure 
of  460,000,000  upon  a  public  work  may  well  be 
expected  to  require  a  good  deal  of  deliberation. 

^  .  I,  I'he  progress  of  the  State  of  New 
Hiwinaet-  York  in  its  administration  of  public 
mtift:  charities  and  in  its  dealing  with  vari- 
ous classes  appealing  to  public  help  and  care,  has 
long  been  well  worthy  of  the  observation  of  the 
country  at  large.  In  our  March  number  we 
published  an  article  entitled  • '  A  New  York 
'Colony  of  Mercy,'"  descriptive  of  the  Craift 
Colony  for  Epileptics,  coiidact«d  u  one  of  tlw 
charitable  inBtitutiona  of  the  State.     A  mort  note- 
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worthy  step  in  the  new  direction  has  now  been 
taken  under  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  be- 
fore its  adjournment  last  month  providing  for  the 
establishment  by  the  State  of  a  hospital  in  the 
r  Adirondack  Mountains  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
'  merit  of  consumptives.  This  experiment  bids  fair 
to  prove  a  veritable  landmark  in  the  history  of 
progressive  cliari table  and  sanitary  administra- 
tion. A  radical  improvement  in  the  transit  facili- 
ties of  the  overcrowded  city  of  New  York  is 
assured  for  the  near  future  by  the  actual  begin- 
ning of  work  upon  the  underground  railroad  sys- 
tem. The  Legislature  just  adjourned  made  this 
consummation  possible  by  supplementary  legis- 
lation, which  removed  all  lingering  obstacles,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  city  on  March  24  began 
the  work  with  elaborate  ceremonies,  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  turning  the  first  spadeful  of  earth. 
This  system  will  have  a  marked  effect  in  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  over- 
crowded districts  of  Manhattan  Island  ;  and  this, 
in  turn,  will  make  more  feasible  the  destruc- 
tion of  unsanitary  property  and  the  enforcement 
of  a  higher  standard  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  tenement  houses.  Very  timely, 
therefore,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
governor  to  appoint  a  tenement-house  commis- 
sion to  recommend  improved  methods.  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  appointed  on  this  commission  fif- 
teen representative  citizens,  including  architects 
and  builders,  lawyers,  experienced  health-oflBcers, 
charity  organization  workers,  building  experts, 
and  owners  of  tenement  property.  The  governor 
himself  regards  this  commission  as  a  very  im- 
portant body,  since  it  will  have  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  most  difficult 
and  complex  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems 
of  the  day.  It  would  be  deeply  humiliating  and 
discouraging  if  a  city  which  some  sixty  years 
ago  had  the  enterprise  to  establish  a  magnificent 
system  of  public  water-supply  by  means  of  the 
original  Croton  Aqueduct  should  now  put  its 
people  at  the  mercy  of  a  private  water  company. 
Such  a  company  has  through  political  influence 
obtained  control  of  various  sources  of  water-sup- 
ply with  the  hope  of  putting  the  city  in  a  position 
to  compel  it  to  buy  from  this  private  corporation 
the  additional  water  that  ought,  readily  and  in- 
expensively, to  be  made  to  reinforce  the  city's 
present  supply.  The  past  season  has  witnessed 
a  great  struggle  on  behalf  of  good  citizens  to 
make  certain  the  overthrow  of  this  conspiracy 
against  the  true  interest  of  the  city.  While  it  did 
not  prove  possible  to  secure  legislation  of  a  kind 
regarded  as  permanent  and  conclusive,  it  is  at 
least  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  measure  was 
passed  which  will  for  the  present  make  it  certain 
enough  that  the  Hamapo  contract  cannot  be  car- 


ried through.  A  great  deal  of  effort  was  ex- 
pended, with  success  at  the  end  of  the  session,  in 
an  endeavor  to  secure  the  repeal  of  a  law  under 
which  prize-fighting  has  recently  flourished  in 
New  York. 

^  A  measure  likely  to  prove  of  great 

Netu  York  importance  for  New  York  City  is 
Concerns.  ^^^  which  Conferred  upon  Governor 
Roosevelt  the  authority  to  name  a  charter  com- 
mission to  revise  the  framework  of  government 
of  New  York  City.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  consolidation  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, together  with  considerable  suburban  terri- 
tory, to  form  the  present  City  of  New  York,  oc- 
curred some  three  years  ago.  It  was  very  gen- 
erally expected  that  the  elaborate  charter  then 
provided  for  the  government  of  the  city  would 
need  early  revision  in  the  light  of  experience. 
The  existing  mechanism  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  exceedingly  complicated  ;  and  the  ob- 
servation of  its  working  has  seemed  to  convince 
the  community  that  many  changes  would,  be  de- 
sirable, and  that  they  might  be  introduced  with- 
out any  violent  disturbance  of  such  departments 
of  municipal  life  and  work  as  are  carried  on  itet- 
isfactorily.  For  several  years  past  there  Aas 
been  a  marked  disposition  to  try  to  improve  the 
public- school  system  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  some  further  legislation  to  that  end  was  en- 
acted in  the  recent  session.  Incidentally  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  a  bill  was  passed  admitting  colored 
children  to  every  public  school  in  the  State. 
This  does  not  affect  conditions  generally  prevail- 
ing, but  was  meant  to  apply  to  certain  special 
instances.  A  matter  of  far  more  than  local 
note  is  the  passage  of  a  measure  making  pro- 
visions which  look  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
park  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  famous  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  River,  a 
few  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  The  Pali- 
sades lie  partly  in  New  York  and  partly  in  New 
Jersey.  The  two  States  are  now  proceeding 
upon  harmonious  plans,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
complete  success  may  attend  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve what  is  rapidly  undergoing  mutilation  and 
destruction.  Some  of  the  finest  spurs  of  the  Pali- 
sad(»s  have  already  been  destroyed  by  companies 
which  break  down  the  great  wall  of  rock  with 
immense  dynamite  blasts  and  then  crush  the 
stone  for  road -making  materials.  The  bill  pio- 
vides  for  ten  commissioners,  with  full  powic#0 
select  the  necessary  lands.  It  is  probably  widfa 
bounds  to  say  that  the  general  administratioii-of 
the  State  of  New  York  has  not,  in  half  a  oenturr, 
been  so  efficient  at  all  points  and  so  free  fitwn 
scandal  or  reproach  as  now,  un<}ef  GovUfQOr 
Roosevelt's  energetic  direction. 
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Tlie  legal  questions  involved  in  tbe 
contest  concerning  the  Keotucky  gov- 
'*'  ^'""''-  ernorship  were  decided,  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  that  State,  on  April  6.  Six  of  the 
seven  judges  held  tliat  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  declaring  William  Goebel  governor  and 
J.  C.  W.  Beckham  lieutenant-governor  was  con- 
stitutional, and  that,  as  a  result  of  the  death  of 
Goebel,  Beckham  is  the  acting-governor  of  the 
Stat«.  The  court  explicitly  declares  that  the 
power  to  pass  on  election  contests  was  conferred 
on  tJie  Legislature  by  tlie  constitution  of  the 
i^iate,  and  iliat  the  judiciary,  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  State  government,  cannot  call  in  question 
the  motives  of  the  Legislature  in  acting  within  its 
constitutional  powers.  A  few  days  later  a  writ  of 
error  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was 
granted,  and  the  appeal  has  been  filed  at  Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile,  several  circumstantial  ac- 
counts of  an  anti-Goebel  plot,  differing  from  one 
another  in  important  particulars,  but  agreeing  in 
implicating  the  Republican  leaders  in  Goebel's 
assassination,  have  been  "given  out  "  at  Frank- 
fort. Governor  Taylor  has  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  face  an  indictment  based  on  such  testi- 
mony. The  grand  jury  of  Franklin  County  has 
named  Jiim  as  an  accessory. 

The  spring  elections  of  this  presi- 
E'eci/ona     dential-campaign  year  have  afforded 

no  indication  of  the  country's  political 
drift.  The  Republicans  carried  Rhode  Island  by 
a  slightly  reduced  plurality,  electing  the  Hon. 
William  Gregory  to  the  governorship.  Under 
tlie  constitution  of  Louisiana,  adopted  two  years 
ago,  the  first  quadrennial  election  of  a  governor 
and  other  State  officers  took  place  on  April  17. 
The  educational  restriction  of  the  franchise  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  votes  in  the  State  as  com- 
pared wiih  the  returns  of  the  State  election  in 
1896.  The  Democrats  were  entirely  successful, 
electing  State  Auditor  Heard  governor  and  a 
legislature  pledged  to  the  election  of  Governor 
Foster  as  successor  to  Senator  Caffery.  In  Utah, 
the  Hon.  W.  II.  King,  aDemccrat,  wascboseu  to 
occupy  the  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  which  Urigham  H.  Roberts  was  excluded. 
In  the  Chicago  aldormanic  elections,  a  majority 
Iff  the  candidates  approved  by  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  were  successful.  The  Rev,  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  was  elected  to  the  city 
council  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  A  Republican,  Mr. 
Julius  Fleischmann,  was  elected  mayor  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri 
Republicans  made  gains  in  the  municipal 
while  in  Michigan  there  were  large 
Democratic  gains.  If  these  results  signify  any- 
thing at  all,  they  point  to  the  increasing  tendency 


fth»  oew  KOvemor  of  Rhode  Island.) 
among  the  voters  to  disregard  the  claims  of  the 
national  parties  in  local  affairs. 

The  present  season  has  witnessed  an 
^EpJtmte.     ^P'^i^niic  of  strikes  unlike  anything 

the  country  has  seen  in  several  years. 
At  first  glance  this  looks  like  an  evidence  of  hard 
times,  but  in  reality  it  is  one  of  the  evidences  of 
better  times.  The  firsteftect  of  industrial  revival 
is  the  general  employment  of  the  unemployed  ; 
the  next  effect  is  a  succession  of  strikes  to  secure 
an  advance  in  wages  corresponding  to  the  ad- 
vance in  prices.  It  is  this  second  effect  which  tiie 
country  is  now  experiencing.  The  center  of  the 
recent  disturbances  has  been  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  the  greatest  of  the  strikes  which  have  cen- 
tered there  has  been  that  among  the  machinists. 
At  one  time  over  three  thousand  machinists  were 
out  in  Chicago  alone,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
more  in  Cleveland  and  Columbus, Ohio;  while  the 
general  unrest  in  the  trade  threatened  the  sus- 
pension of  work  among  union  machinists  al)  oveF 
the  country.  The  cause  of  the  conflict,  as  stated 
by  tlie  men,  was  their  demand  for  a  nine-hour 
day  without  reduction  of  wages,  and  "  price  and 
a  half  "  for  overtime  work.  The  cause,  as  stated 
by  the  employers,  was  the  inaistence  of  the  union 
upon  its  "recognition,"  which  was  believed  to 
involve   the    ultimate  diBcharge    of  non-union 
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macbiniBte.  Tiie  employers  eniieavored  to  form 
a  national  union  of  empioyera  witli  wliich  to  fight 
the  national  union  of  lalxtrers  ',  but  either  the 
sense  of  class  solidarity  was  weaker  among  the 
employers  or  else  the  attempt  to  organize  came 
too  late  to  be  effective.  Before  a  general  tie-up 
had  been  actually  precipitated,  the  employers 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  men  to  arbitrate  the 
various  points  at  issue      Next  to  the  machinists' 


cil,  and  seem  thus  far  to  have  the  best  of  the 
fight.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  trades- unionists 
have  been  resorting  to  intimidation  and  violence 
is  the  clearest  evidence  of  weakness  as  well  aa  its 
surest  promoter. 

atriktrt  ^^  Chicago,  the  violence  to  which 
flnrf  strikers  have  resorted  has  not  seemed, 
to  local  officials,  to  be  beyond  their 
powers  to  deal  witii.  In  New  York,  however, 
the  militia  has  been  called  out  to  preserve  order 
among  some  Italian  strikers  wlio  had  been  em- 
ployed by  public  contractors  upon  the  Croton 
Dam.  These  Italians  were  working  for  much 
lower  wages  than  the  new  law  permits  upon  public 
work  ;  but  then  the  contracts  were  jnade  before  the 
new  law  went  into  effect.  Since  the  militia  ar- 
rived one  soldier — a  sergeant — has  been  killed  by 
the  strikers.  At  last  accounts  the  effect  of  the  sol- 
diers' presence  seems  to  have  operated  to  prevent 
any  further  violence,  and  work  on  the  dam  has  be- 
gun again.  More  serious,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lai-Kir  world  than  the  presence  of  the  militia 
it  the  strike  in  New  York  is  the 


(Preeildent  ot  tbe  IntematioDal  ABSoclalion  of  Msctalnlsts. 


strike,  the  most  important  has  Ikm'h  thai  among 
the  building  trades.  Here  the  workmen  have 
l)een  leas  successful,  iH-cause  the  phenomenal  rise 
in  tlio  price  of  iron  and  Iho  exceptional  rise  in 
the  prices  of  lumber  have  ivdnoed  building  o|ht- 
alions  much  below  last  year's  level,  and  tin'  de- 
mand forlabtirhas  been  proportion  at  ply  cut  down. 
In  thebnilding-trades  strike  the  issue  has  Ih'i'u 
tlie  preser\-ation  or  overthrow  of  llie  ISniMiug 
Trades  t'ouncil,  through  which  the  cariieuter.a, 
masons,  plasierere,  etc.,  of  Chicago  have  iieon 
able  to  dictate  tenns  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any 
Eastern  city.  Through  this  council,  every  urn; 
of  the  organized  building  trades  stands  by  every 
other,  ordering  sympathetic  strikes  whenever 
necessary  to  secure  any  important  demand.  The 
enormous  power  thus  secured  lias  brought  great 
gains  to  the  workmen,  esi>ecially  in  the  matter 
of  hours,  but  has  in  many  piirticiilara  been 
wielded  so  as  to  hamper  production.  The  con- 
tractors arc  determined  to  overthrow  this  coan- 


continued  presence  of  tli 
at  the  scene  ot  last  vo« 
miners  ot  :he  C'ceur  dAli 
has  there  been  so  clear  an 
in  of  federal  troojts  as  th 
districts  ot  Idaho   last  v« 


r  L'nited  States  troops 
's  strike  among  the 
e,  in  Idaho.  Rnrelj 
I  tor  the  calling 
in  the  mining 
ear.  i  iie  concentrator 
of  a  non-union  mine  was  attacked  by  an  armed 
moll  and  destroyed  by  dynamite,  and  the  absence 
of  the  State  militia  in  the  Philippines  made  it 
difficult  tor  the  State  authorities  to  cope  wM^Hm 
situation.  Only  the  mostextreme  trade- nnioniM 
protested  against  the  calling  in  of  the  fedenl 
troojis.  Nevertheless,  the  continued  ! 
ot  these  ti-oops, 
coll  pied 


the  committee  on  military  affairs  of  the  HoOM  of 
Representatives  has  been  iiivestigatia^  Um  sita- 
atioQ,  and  there  is  some  hope  that  it«  npoct  in^f 
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outline  &  plan  by  which  the  State  aulliorities  may 
assume  the  duty  of  preserving  order.  The  New 
York  sittiatiou,  where  the  commonwealth  imme- 
diately concerned  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  troops,  promises  a  speedier  settlement 
than  the  Idaho  situation,  where  llie  State  authori- 
ties use  the  federal  troops  without  expense  to 
their  own  commonwealth. 

We  pulilislied  last  month  an  interest- 
"'^Bd  ""'  ing  article  by  Professor  Jonks,  of  Cor- 
pabhcHii.  jjgjj  University,  in  which  our  readers 
will  find  a  summary  of  the  measures  by  which  it 
has  been  proposed  to  secure  in  tJie  Stale  of  New 
York  a  better  regulation  of  trusts  and  t;rcat  cor- 
porations. Professor  Jcnks  himself  took  the  lead 
for  the  Industrial  Commission  in  the  conduct  of 
the  recent  very  remarkable  inquiry  at  Washing- 
ton into  the  growtli  and  operation  of  particular  in- 
dustrial organizations  and  of  the  so-called  "trust 
movement"  in  general.  He  is  reputed  also  to 
liave  had  an  important  part  in  the  drafting  of  the 
New  York  bills  which  he  described  in  that  arti- 
cle. Professor  Jenks  does  not  belong  to  the 
school  of  reformers  who  would  smash  the  trusts 
first  and  investigate  them  afterwai-d.  Ho  does 
believe,  Jiowever,  very  firmly  in  tlie  importance 
of  turning  the  white  light  of  publicity  upon  the 
methods  and  operations  of  private  corporationa. 
Tliese  bills  referred  to  failed  to  pass  in  the  pres- 
ent New  York  Legislature  ;  but  the  doctrine  is 


good,  and  it  is  held  to  be  the  one  safe  present 
conclusion  concerning  the  management  of  trusts 
by  so  many  clear-headed  men  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  effective  trust  legislation  of  the  im- 
mediate future  will  proceed  along  these  lines. 
We  have  had  some  sensational  and  startling  illus- 
trations of  late  of  the  necessity — not  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  hut  also 
from  that  of  the  innocent  shareholders — of  a  bet- 
ter public  oversight  and  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions. One  of  these  illustrations  was  the  com- 
plete financial  breakdown  of  a  street -railroad 
system  in  New  York  City,  known  as  the  Third 
Avenue,  the  stock 
of  which  was  readi- 
ly selling  not  so 
very  long  ago  at 
240,  and  which  de- 
clined with  almost 
lightning-like  ra- 
pidity   to    a    point 


it 


iold 


March  for  i 
45,  following  which 
the  company  went 
into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.    The  i-oad 


jnjol 


vilh 


of 


(rrom  tb«  Herald.  New  York.) 


(PrMldeot  of  the  Metropulitan  Stmt  Ratlway  Oompany/ 


out  any  cost 
the  most  lucrati 
franchises  in  tho 
world,  and  was  op- 
erating cars  about 
as  closely  together 
as  they  could  be 
moved  on  the  tracks,  each  car  being  suffocatingly 
packed  with  people  who  paid  their  fares  uncom- 
plainingly, Tho  stockholders  of  tlie  road  had 
ainiply  been  the  victims  of  mismanagement,  part 
of  which  may  be  set  down  to  blunder  and  part 
to  plunder.  A  better  public  oversight  of  iaiyo 
corporations  would  have  saved  this  wreck. 


At  the  darkest  moment  of  the  history 
^"%ii7'"  «f  "^«  1''"rd  Avenue  Railroad,  a  quiet 
but  wholesale  purchase  of  its  stock 
was  begun  by  the  managers  of  the  Metropolilan 
Street  Railway — the  corporation  which,  under 
President  Vrceland's  effective  guidance,  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  most  influential  and  substantial 
street-railway  systems  in  the  world.  When 
enough  stock  had  been  acquired  to  make  the  Met- 
ropolitan's influence  paramount  in  any  future  dis- 
position of  the  Third  Avenue's  affairs,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  President  Vreeland  had  secured  &  999 
years'  lease  of  the  bankrupt  road.  The  reorgani- 
zation was  financed  by  the  issue  of  $50,000,000 
of  lOO-year  first- mortgage  4  percent  bonds,  of 
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which  $35,000,000  were  sold  to  a  banking-house 
at  par,  the  remaining  $15,000,000  being  held  in 
reserve  to  satisfy  outstanding  bond  obligations  of 
the  old  concern,  and  to  provide  some  necessaiy 
cash.  These  bonds  are  guaranteed  uncondition- 
ally, principal  and  interest,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company,  which  further  agrees  to 
pay  the  Third  Avenue  company  the  entire  net  earn- 
ings above  fixed  charf^jes  and  operating  expenses 
for  four  years,  then  for  two  years  5  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock  of  $16,000,000  ;  for  four  years 
after  tliat  6  per  cent.,  and  after  that  7  per  cent, 
for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  the  lease.  Presi- 
dent Vreeland  is  confident  that  he  can  manage 
the  old  Third  Avenue  property  m  conjunction 
with  the  Metropolitan  to  such  advantage  as  to 
earn  in  the  immediate  future  as  much  as  4  per 
cent,  over  all  the  heavy  interest  charges  estab- 
lished by  so  heavy  a  bond  issue  ;  and  this  confi- 
dence is  reflected  in  tlie  market-price  of  the 
stock,  which  is  now  quoted  well  above  par,  to 
the  great  relief  of  many  investment  holders. 

The  Third  Avenue  is  not  the  only 
Instance  ?^®^^  transit  company  whose  sensa- 
tional affairs  have  lately  been  dis- 
cussed in  Wall  Street,  the  newspapers,  and  the 
law  courts.  Various  transit  lines  in  Brooklyn 
had  been  consolidated  a  year  or  two  ago,  largely 
through  the  exertions  of  the  late  ex -Governor 
Flower.  Faith  in  the  great  intrinsic  value  of  the 
franchises  and  the  vast  daily  patronage  of  this 
Brooklyn  system  kept  the  stock  for  a  time  at 
high  quotations  in  the  market.  Then  came  a 
time,  several  months  ago,  when  disquieting  rumors 
began  to  affect  the  stock  market,  and  the  quota- 
tions began  to  go  sharply  down  from  a  maximum 
of  135  or  more  to  about  half  those  figures.  The 
amount  of  capital  stock  outstanding  being  $45- 
000,000,  it  is  readilv  seen  how  such  sudden  and 
violent  changes  in  the  market  value  must  have 
affected  not  merely  the  speculators,  but  also  great 
numbers  of  hona-Jide  investors  ;  and  such  fluctu- 
ations are  the  more  disturbing  because  the  mo- 
nopoly conditions  that  protect  street-railroad  en- 
terprises seem  to  insure  exceptional  safety  to 
investors.  The  fact  is,  respecting  Brooklyn 
rapid  transit,  as  respecting  Third  Avenue,  that 
neither  stockholders  nor  the  general  public  had 
been  allowed  anything  like  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  policies  and  methods  of  the  company  and 
of  its  financial  status  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
case  of  Brooklyn  rapid  transit,  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient information  gave  opportunity  to  defamers  ; 
and  a  grand  jury  has  now  confirmed  the  charge 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  in  Wall  Street  to  de- 
press the  quotations  by  tlie  systematic  circulation 
of  defamatory  rumors. 


If  a  business  as  comparatively  simple 

*'lndu8triai8."^^  ^^  factors  as  that  of  street  railroads 
suffers  such  violent  ups  and  downs, 
nobody  must  be  surprised  at  the  erratic  financial 
career  that  one  or  anotlier  of  the  great  industrial 
corporations  or  trusts  is  bound  to  pursue  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  the  condition  of  the  sugar 
trust  was  much  under  discussion  last  month.  It 
had  been  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  sound  ex- 
ample of  the  alleged  value  of  the  trust  plan  in 
giving  steadiness  to  a  great  industry.  Last 
year  the  stock  of  the  sugar  trust  sold  at  182  as 
the  highest  quotation.  Early  last  month  the 
same  stock  was  sold  at  about  95.  This  change 
was  due  to  the  announcement  that  the  quarterly 
dividend  payable  April  1  would  be  only  half  as 
large  as  the  dividends  paid  for  some  time  past. 
Thus  with  all  its  immense  prestige  and  power, 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  not 
been  able  in  the  past  year  to  regulate  prices 
and  control  the  situation,  in  view  of  the  deter- 
mined attitude  of  the  independent  refiners.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  situation,  it  would  seem  worth 
while  for  the  public  to  renew  its  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  breaking  down  railroad  rebates  and 
discriminations,  and  safeguarding  all  the  con- 
ditions under  which  competition  may  natui*ally 
spring  up  when  monopolies  attempt  to  fix  ar- 
bitrary prices.  Furthermore,  it  might  well  be 
argued  from  current  industrial  facts  and  con- 
ditions that  the  public  does  not  need  protec- 
tion so  much  from  the  mere  principle  of  combina- 
tion and  aggregation  as  from  semi -fraudulent 
schemes  which  float  vast  issues  of  stock,  the  sub- 
sequent failure  of  which  is  destined  to  involve 
legitimate  business  interests,  destroy  credit,  and 
provoke  panic  and  depression  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  entitled  to  a  peiiodof  quiet  prosperity 


Happily  the  disagreements  betXTCcv. 

Carnegie     Mr.    Frick    and    the  Carnegie   Steel 

Consolidation,  ('^^^pany,  wlilch  were  described  in  an 

article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  last  month, 
have  come  to  an  end  witJiout  the  litigation  which, 
if  protracted,  might  have  disturbed  the  magnifi- 
cent economy  of  production  due  to  Mr.  Camegie^s 
genius.  A  giant  corporation  has  been  formed 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  not  permitting  such  an  or- 
ganization, to  include  the  score  or  more  properties 
in  which  Mr.  Carnegie  is  interested.  TJie  sepa- 
rate properties  retain  their  Pennsylvania  charters; 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  itself  changing  in 
Pennsylvania  from  a  firm  to  a  corporation,  and 
the  whole  are  combined  under  the  New  Jersey 
charter,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000,000.  Mr. 
Carnegie  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  new 
corporation,  Mr.  Frick  is  a  stockholder  to  thii  es* 
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tentot  tie. 000,000,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
stock  is  divided  among  the  partners  in  the  sepa- 
I'ate  properties,  none  of  it  being  offered  to  the 
pulilic.  Mr,  James  H.  Dill,  the  lawyer  in  charge 
<if  tlie  vastly  complicated  details  of  this  reorgan- 
ization, has  drawn  up  a  charter  which  gives  the 
Carnegie  Company  llie  right  to  engage  in  such  a 
nuni])er  of  industries  as  would  seem  to  completely 
cover  every  operation  connected  with  the  making 
of  steel  and  steel  manufactures,  from  the  original 
extraction  of  tlie  raw  materials  from  the  earth  to 
the  marketing  of  the  finished  pixidiict.  This  al- 
together fortunate  settlement  of  the  questions  at 
-  issue  in  the  (,'arnegie  Steel  Company  will  doubt- 
less insure  tlie  continued  attention  of  both  Mr. 
C  'aniegie  and  Mr.  Frick,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  the  business  of  producing  the  best  steel  at  the 
smallest  cost  by  nitans  cf  an  extraordinary  di- 
vision of  lalior.  The  vast  fortune  accumulated  by 
Mr.  Cftniegio  and  the  wealtli  and  industrial 
power  also  secured  by  his  partners  and  associates 
are  simply  the  result  of  great  courage  and  fore- 
siglit  in  the  use  of  legitimate  business  oppor- 
tunities such  as  were  equally  available  to  other 
business  men.  Anjericans  have  no  more  reason 
to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Carnegie  for  having  been 
exceptionally  successful  than  has  the  business 
community  of  Prussia  for  looking  with  hostile 
eyes  at  the  stupendous  success  achieved  by  the 
Knipp  firm  through  a  like  talent  fur  the  organi- 
zation of  industry  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  due  to 
the  success  of  M  r.  Carnegie  and  a  few  other  great 
captains  of  inilustry  in  this  country  that  America 
has  at  length  reached  preeminence  in  the  iron  and 
stee!  business ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  present 
wave  of  prosperity  that  the  whole  country  feels 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  our  iron  masters  can  now 
compete  successfully  in  all  markets  at  a  time  when 
Asia  and  Africa  are  entering  upon  great  schemes 
of  railroad  construction,  bridge  building,  and 
other  engineering  operations  tliat  reqnire  whole- 
sale supplies  of  manufactured  steel. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  as- 
^ftfu'^  tonishing  profits  of  the  Pittsburg 
steel  companies  has  come  the  quarterly 
dividend  on  the  Standard  Oil  stock,  in  figures 
which  simply  stagger  the  imagination.  A  regu 
lar  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  for  the  three  monthi 
was  declared,  and  in  addition  an  extra  cash  divi 
dend  of  17  per  cent.,  or  a  total  payment  to  stock- 
holders of  *2O,O0O,OOO,  for  the  three  months 
operations  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  organi- 
zation. Tho  capitalization  of  the  Standard  Oil 
r'ompany  is  1110,000,000,  and  the  stock  i»  now 
worth  in  the  open  market  nearljc  $550,000,000 — 
by  no  means  an  extravagant  appraisal  by  the 
dealer  in  stocks,  if  there  is  any  likelihood  that  the 


future  will  show  the  average  profits  of  the  past 
three  years.  The  present  dividend  is  the  largest 
ever  declared  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and, 
it  is  said,  the  largest  ever  declared  by  any  cor- 
poration for  a  like  period.  But  for  four  years 
past  the  company  has  averaged  dividends  of 
nearly  132,000,000  per  year,  the  rate  before  1896 
being  $12,000,000  per  year  since  1891.  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  company  disposes  of  nearly  alt  the 
1.701), 000, OuO  gallons  of  oil  annually  produced 
in  America,  and  together  with  Nobel  Brothers, 
of  Russia,  it  supplies  Great  Britain  and  Europe 
as  well.  The  announcement  of  this  enormous 
increase  in  tho  profits  of  the  oil  trust  aroused  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  of  Massachusetts,  to  introduce  into 
the  House  a  resolution  stating  that  the  unusual 
dividend  was  the  result  of  an  increased  price  of 
three  cents  a  gallon  to  the  consumer,  and  calling 
on  the  attorney -general  to  direct  the  several 
United  States  district  attorneys  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anli-Trust  Law. 


eincmtle 


President  A.    J.    Cassatt,   who   suc- 
ceeded to  the  head  of  the  Fennsyl- 
m»rg*rt.      vania  Railroad  on  the  death  of  Mr, 
Frank  Thomson,  last  June,  is  giving  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  his  belief  in  railroad  expaU' 


at  the  PeDDsylTWilm  BktlrMid.) 


siou  and  of  energy  in  promoting  the  corporate 
connections  which  will  insare  to  his  road  an  ad- 
vantageous control  of  ratea  and  traffic  amnge* 
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menls.  Nut  only  has  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
obtained  a  i;ontrolling  voice  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  and  bought  200,000  shares  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  which  will  give  it  two  direc- 
tors in  that  company  ;  it  lias  also  obtaiued  a  suEfi- 
cianlly  strong  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
for  its  purposes.  Tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has, 
loo,  completed  arrangements  for  taking  over  the 
Baltimoi-e  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  which  runs 
from  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ,  to  Louisville  and  St. 
Louis  by  way  of  Cincinnati.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  and  tlie  Norfolk  and  Western  are  two 
of  the  most  important  hiturainoua-coal  roads, 
and  these  combinations,  together  with  the  har- 
monious relations  now  established  between  the 
Pennsylvania  management  and  tlie  New  York 
Central  interests  should  obviate  any  repetition  of 
the  serious  disturbances  in  coa!  rates.  The  Penn- 
sylvania managemttiit  has  adopted  the  method,  in 
ttie  execution  of  these  important  "  deals,"  of  sell- 
ing its  stock  to  provide  for  the  purchase,  in  the 
open  market,  of  interests  in  the  properties  it  wishes 
to  control  or  influence.  That  tlie  company  is  to 
pursue  still  further  the  policy  of  controlling, 
wherever  possible,  any  Eastern  lines  which  can 
be  operated  to  greater  advantage  under  a  united 
management,  is  indicated  by  the  programme  of  a 
stockholders'  meeting  to  increase  the  capitaliza- 
tion. In  the  Southwest  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  ia  about  to  absorb  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  profierty,  by  the  i 
change  of  Ij,  &  N.  stock  for  stocjc  of  the  : 
property  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Early  in  April  it  became  evident  that 
^"'cima^^'"'  ^''^  IlayPauncefote  treaty  could  not 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  with  or  with- 
out the  Davis  amendment.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  postponement  of  action  on  the  treaty 
was  for  a  time  thought  to  involve  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  bills  that  were  pending  for  the  con 
struction  of  a  governmental  canal.-  Represcnta- 
live  Hepburn  was  able,  however,  on  April  20,  to 
announce  an  agreement  among  the  leaders  in 
tlie  House  by  which  his  bill  for  a  government 
canal  was  to  be  eonsidereii  by  the  House  on  May  1 
and  2.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Comijjission  has  re- 
rurned  tothiscountry,  after  spending  three  months 
in  Central  America  selecting  the -fiest  route  for 
a  canal.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commission's 
reiKirt  will  be  made  in  December  next.  The  com- 
missioners found  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  was  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  building  the  canal.  The  Panama 
route  was  also  thoroughly  surveyed  ;  but  until 
tlie  report  is  made  tbe  commissioners  will  say 
nothing  of  the  advantages  or '  disa^antages  of 
either  route.  —^ 


By  an  order  of  the  War  Department 
*^'ii'pp"ntt'  *  military  division  of  the  Pacific  has 

has  been  erected  in  the  Philippine 
archipelago.  This  division  is  divided  into  four 
departments,  and  the  headquarters  ef  the  division 
will  be  at  Manila.  Since  this  order  went  into 
effect  General  Otis  has  been  relieved  from  com- 
mand in  the  Philippines  at  his  own  request,  be- 
cause of  continued  ill  health.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded on  May  I  by  General  MacArthur,  whose 
success  in  coping  with  the  unusual  dilScultiea  of 
the  Pliilippine  military  situation  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized.  In  recent  engagenaents. 
especially  in  the  province  of  Ilocos  Norte,  tiie 
insurgents  have  sustained  heavy  losses.  A  state- 
ment issued  by  the  War  Department  shows  tliat 
on  April  1  our  total  force  in  the  Philippines 
amounted  to  (i3,8o5  men  in  service,  including 
il.'ie  regular  army  officers  and  1,356  officers  with 
volunteer  rank.  Of  the  enlisted  men  23,397 
were  regulara  and  30,847  volunteers.  General 
Otis  has  recommended  that  a  large  repressive 
force  be  maintained  in  the  islands  for  some  time. 
He  has  approved  a  scheme  of  municipal  govern- 
ment which  gives  the  t'ilipinos  for  the  first  time 
tbe  right  of  s\iffrage  in  the  election  of  officera 
and  the  establishment  of  town  govemmeats. 
This  work  of  organizing  municipalities,  so  well 
begun  by  General  Otis,  will  be  advanced  by  the 
Philippine  Commission,  which  sailed  from  Ssn 
Francisco  on  April  17.  The  Navy  Department 
has  issued  orders  looking  to  the  speedy  reduction 
of  our  naval  force  in  the  archipelago. 
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.  ^^  ,  The  French  Exposition  of  1900  was 
Her  Oreat  formally  opened  on  April  14.  M. 
'^'"'''  Milleiaiid,  the  socialist  minister  of 
conmiei'irn,  was  cliosen  to  deliver  the  inaugural 
aiiilruss — a  significant  choice,  as  M.  Millerand, 
of  all  nK'tnlH.'1-s  of  the  cabinet,  hks  been  the 
most  sava;j;ely  attacked  by  the  clerical  and  ami- 
republican  factions.  Scarcely  less  signiRcant  was 
liie  absence  of  any  religious  function  or  allusion. 
President  McICinlcy  sent  a  congratulatory  cable- 
gram, and  Americans  figured  honorably  in  other 


ways  at  the  birth  of  the  great  fair  ;  and  as  a 
('liicago  firm  has  already  secured  the  contract 
for  tearing  down  the  buildings,  they  will  also  be 
represented  at  its  death.  Like  all  expositifine, 
ihe  present  one  was  opened  some  few  weeks 
before  all  the  buildings  were  ready  ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that  no  exhibits  were  in  such  a 
forward  condition  as  our  own.  The  number  of 
American  exhibitors  is  second  only  to  those  of 
!■■  ranee  herself,  and  far  ahead  of  all  other  com- 
pititors.  AVhere  the  English  have  only  1,000 
iind  (Jermany  3,000.  the  United  States  has  7,000 
— a  result  which  is  exceediDgly  creditable  to  Mr. 
I'ock,  the  American  commissioner -general,  and 
liis  a.esistatits.  There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Exposition  will  have  good  efiects  beyond 
its  commercial  success.  It  opens  after  three 
vears  of  aipiost  incessant  turmoil  for  France, 
during  which  the  very  stability  of  the  republic 
has  seemed  to  be  more  than  once  in  danger. 
The  fact  that  the  Waldeck- Rousseau  ministry, 


with  its  curiously  composite  character,  should 
have  lasted  so  long  is  some  guarantee,  now  that 
the  Exposition  haa  begun,  that  it  will  last  till  it 
closes,  and  so  give  to  France  a  much-needed 
breathing* time  in  which  to  think  of  other  things 
besides  politics.  A  quiet  period  of  rest,  by  its 
own  fireside,  is  what  the  country  most  needs  for 
the  present,  and  what  tlie  Exposition  seems  likely 
to  provide  with  benefit  both  to  France  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  French 
Friendig  people  liavc  put  foi-th  every  effort  to 
'""'*"■  make  the  Exposition  a  success.  The 
number  of  French  exhibitors  roaches  30,000 — 
some  12,000  more  than  all  foreign  competitors 
put  together.  While  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  fair  to  attract  the  woi'ld-wide  interest  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  all  the  published  accounts 
agree  that  the  grounds  and  buildings  have  been' 
laid  out  with  the  taste  the  French  always  show 
in  such  things,  and  that  several  features — the 
new  bridge  across  the  Seine,  named  in  honor  of  . 
Alexander  III. — will  remain  as  worthy  monu- 
ments to  the  Exposition  of  lUOO.  So  far  as  the 
interest  of  foreign  countries  is  concerned,  the  en- 
terprise is  already  assured  of  success,  and  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting  that  Europe 
and  America  will  again  depopulate  themselves  to 
enjoy  it,  as  they  did  in  1889.  Germany  has 
shown  particular  friendliness,  and  the  IJerlin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  cordial  telegram  of 
congratulations  and  good  wishes.  The  Russian 
section  was  opened  on  the  17th  with  special  cere- 
monies, at  which  M.  Loubet  was  present,  and  the 
occasion  utilized  for  the  presentation  of  a  per- 
sonal gift  from  the  Czar  to  France.  The  Queen' 
of  Saxony  visited  the  Exposition  on  Wednesday, 
the  I8th,  setting  an  example  which  will  prob- 
ably be  followed  by  all  the  royalties  of  Europe. 
The  American  section,  on  the  forwardness  of 
which  General  Porter  and  Mr.  Peck  were  com- 
plimented both  by  M.  Loubet  and  Commissioner- 
General  Picard,  occupies  329,052  square  feet, 
with  47  distinctexhibition spaces,  33  in  the  main 
grounds  and  14  in  the  Vincennes  Annex.  That 
the  Exposition  was  in  a  state  of  unreadiness  at  the 
last  moment  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  tack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  M.  Picard  and  the  other 
managers  of  the  Exposition.  Great  numbers  of 
laborers  had  been  at  feverish  night  work  in  the 
attempt  to  make  the  great  fair  presentable  on  the' 
opening  day.  Even  the  military  were  called  iu 
to  aid  in  the  national  undertaking,  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  some  thousands  of  red-trousered  soldiers 
industriously  gleaning  scraps  of  papers,  and  de- 
bris of  every  sdyt^juggeBted  unexpected  utilitit^ 
of  a  standing  army.  ■.   .'.1 
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Qaeen  Victoria  left  "Windsor  for  Ire- 
land on  April  2,  the  centenary  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  I'nioD,  and  both 
at  Kingstown  and  Dublin  received  from  her  Irish 
Bubjectslhe  heartiest  possible  welcome.  Dublin  is 
a  citv  that  lends  itself  capitally  lo  a  state  pageant, 
and  the  Irish  have  the  instinct  of  the  true  Cell 
for  the  raanapeiueiit  of  such  ceremonies.  All 
accounts  agree  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  artistic 
display,  the  Queen's  reception  surjwssed  the 
Jubilee  celebrations  of  1S97.  Far  more  remark- 
able was  the  irrepressible  delight  of  the  Irish 
people  St  having  the  Queen  again  amcng  them 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  forty  years  :  and  the 
atteiupled  assassination  of  the  I'rinee  of  Wales  at 
Brussels,  on  the  very  day  ihe  Queen  landed  on 
Irish  soil,  gave  naturally  an  e.tira  enihusiasn 


Luril  Kotrrtt 


relc. 


The 


nder 


recognition  of  the  bravery  of  the  Irish  soldiers  in 
South  Africa,  and  no  attempt  was  made  on  either 
side  to  give  it  a  political  coloring.  Nationalist 
and  Unii'Hisi  put  their  differences  onl  of  sight  lo 
meet  on  the  common  pround  of  honoring  the 
lailv  who.  on  her  own  initiative,  had  decided  on 
this  appealing  act  of  homage  to  the  valor  of  their 
countrymen.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  dissoci- 
ai«  the  visit  from  its  possible  political  effects. 
Taken  together  with  the  decree  permitting  Irish 
soldiers  to  wear  the  shamrock  on  .St.  Tairiok's 
Day,  and  with  the  formation  of  the  new  regiment 
of  Irish  GuanJs.  it  may  l-e  said  to  W  the  first  sign 
tliat  the  English  are  beginning  lo  realize  the 
value  of  sentiment  in  tbfir  conduct  of  Irish 
affairs.  Only  the  nuist  stiffuecked  indifference 
to  those  litile  sympathetic 
touches  thai  count  for  so 
much  in  politics  could  ever 
have  alioweii  the  shamrock 
to  become  a  badge  of  dis- 
loyally, or  could  ever  have 
given  the  Irish  reason  to  feel 
that  ibey  and  their  country- 
were  slighted  in  the  matter 
of  royal  visits.  A  more 
tactful  statesmanship  than 
British  limitations  seem  » 
permit  oi  would  have 
smoothed  out  these  little  ei- 

is.  i 

feminine  instinct  of  the 
Queen  to  prove  the  success  of 
f^tverninp  Ireland  through 
the  affections  and  imagina- 
tions of  ti;e  Irish.  The  in- 
fluence of  her  e.iample  was 
show^  in  the  debates  in  i:ie 
House  of  Commons  on  (he 


proposal  to  establish  and  endow  a  anirersity  tm 
Irish  Catholics.  The  proposal  was  voted  down,  but 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  si>eeclies  were  in  hopeful 
contrast  to  any  previous  utterances  on  the  subject 

Our  chronicle  of  the  South  African 
■d  in  the  April  issue  with 
Harm.  Lord  Roberts  at  BloeinfoDtein.  busily 
engaged  in  disarming  and  registering  the  Free 
Staters  who  had  not  fled,  with  Mafeking  still 
besieged  bv  General  Snyman,  while  the  Boer 
commandant  Olivier  was  trekking  north  from 
Cape  Colony  as  rapidly  as  an  immense  train  of 
ox-teams  would  allow.  President  Steyn  had  re- 
moved the  seat  of  ilie  Free  State  Goverument  lo 
Kroonstadt,  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
northeast  of  Kinilierley.  and  there  the  main 
body  of  the  Boers  rested  their  leaders  exerting 
every  effort  to  repair  the  demoralization  which 
necessarily  followed  General  Roberts'  brilliant 
advance  on  KimV>eriey  and  Bloemfontein.  That 
this  dashing  movement  of  liie  British  commuider 
was  costly  in  other  ways  than  in  loss  of  men  is 
now  shown  by  the  five  weeks  of  inaction  that  Iiave 
followed.  The  fearful  strain  on  horseflesh  de- 
manded by  the  rapid  and  sustained  movements 
of  Generals  French  and  Kelly- Kenny  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Cronje  and  the  advance  to  BloemfoDtcio 
had  seriously  inca]iacitaied  the  British  cavalry, 
and  LonI  K<'bens  has  l-et-n  forced  to  wait  weeks 
for  reniounis.  It  is  said  that  after  Bloemfontein 
was  taken  some  of  the  regiments  could  Dot  show 
a  hnnilre.l  men  on  servicealile  bones.  Nev 
animals  are  arriving  v.'eekly  at  C^ie  CtAoay,  to 
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be  hurried  on  to  Bloemfontein  ;  but  a  large  mar-  era]  Oatacre  has  been  sent  home  with  scarcely 
gin  of  loaa  must  necessarily  be  expected  in  the  any  denial  of  the  openly  expressed  opinion  that 
active  use  of  horses  and  mules  immediately  after  the  reason  was  his  inefficiency  in  the  disastrous 
iheir  journey  of  tbousands  of  miles,  and  their  in-  action  at  Stormberg,  and  afterward  in  the  wn- 
troduction  into  a  new  climate  with  winter  setting  successful  attempt  to  head  off  Commandant 
in.  A  cargo  of  perfectly  sound  horses  sent  from 
Michifian  to  New  York  are  always  partially  in- 
capacitated, for  even  Hie  light  demands  of  car- 
riage service,  for  some  days  or  weeks  after  their 
arrival,  until  they  become  acclimated  ;  and  it 
can  be  imagined  wliat  a  large  factor  tliis  will  be 
in  the  preparation  for  tlie  British  advance,  with 
the  necessity  of  bringing  some  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  horses  and  mules  from  Europe  and 
America.  The  effect  of  this  phase  of  the 
South  African  war  is  felt  in  the  remotest 
country  districts  of  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri,  where  the  English  agents  have  been 
drumming  up  many  thousands  of  horses  and 
mules  for  African  service,  and  the  e.vtra  demand 
has  raised  the  market-price  of  sound  animals 
Iwyond  any  figure  seen  in  ten  years.  Not  only 
must  the  horse  question  l>e  solved  by  Lord 
Hoberts  before  a  general  advance  can  be  made 
on  the  Transvaal  ;  the  South  African  winter  is 
ii|>l)roaching,  and  he  must  get  heavy  clothing 
for   his   men.     Huge  quantities  of  supplies  are 


[Kjuring  into  Bloemfontein  daily,  and  it  looks 
now  as  if  the  British  communications  would  be 
kept  open  without  trouble,  and  Lord  Roberts 
would  be  ready  in  a  week  or  two  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  seventy-five  thousand  or  more 
men  which  he  can  easily  spare  for  a  determined 
advance  on  Kroonstadt  and  the  Vaal  River. 
The  thorough  little  commander  is  not.  satisfied 
with  the  material  perfection  of  his  army.     Gen- 


<Succetieor  to  General  Qatacre.] 


do,  which,  though  incumbered 
with  a  long  train  of  iuipedimcnla,  successfully 
eluded  t!ie  British  and  joined  the  main  force  at 
Kroonstadt.  General  Cherinside,  a  younger  offi- 
cer, with  an  excellent  reputation  for  energy  and 
ability,  is  to  take  General  Gatacre's  command. 
General  Roberts  has,  too,  spoken  his  mind  very 
freely  in  his  London  dispatches  concerning  the 
operations  at  Spion  Kop.  with  more  than  implied 
blame  for  both  General  Duller  and  his  subor- 
dinate. General  Warren.  The  Uoers  have  now 
lost  both  their  chief  military  leaders  as  well  as 
their  foremost  foreign  adviser, — General  CroDJe 
being  at  St.  Helena,  General  Joiibert  dead,  and 
Colonel  de  Viliebois-Mareuil  killed  in  battle. 
Sketches  of  these  sturdy  leaders,  and  also  of  the 
new  cumntander,  Botha,  and  other  prominent 
republican  generals,  are  printed  in  another  de- 
partment of  this  issue  Mafeking  is  in  the  sev- 
enth mouth  of  its  siege,  Colonel  Plumer  having 
been  defeated  and  driven  back  in  his  plucky  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  town  with  a  small  force  of 
picked  men.  A  new  note  lias  been  introduced 
into  the  British  campaign  by  the  landing  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  Frederick  Carriogton  at  Beira  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  with  a  body  of  oolouial  troops. 
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mainly  Australian  bushmen,  and  tlie  Canadian 
regiment  raised  by  Lord  Stratlicona,  head  of  tlie 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  at  Iiis  own  expense.  It 
is  given  out  t!iat  General  Carrington's  force  will 
pass  throupli  Portuguese  territory  to  intercept 
any  of  tlie  Boers  who  will  attempt  to  fly,  when 
the  final  defeat  comes,  into  the  wild  country 
north  of  the  Transvaal,  and,  perhaps,  to  push  on 
to  the  relief  of  Mafeking. 

Bast  Raid  "^^^  Condition  of  things  with  Lord 
and  Briiiih  Roberts  described  in  the  preceding 
Lasait.  paragraph  together  with  ihe  effect 
of  Great  Britain's  unequivocal  denial  of  Presi' 
dent  Kriiger's  "peace  and  independence"  pro- 
posals, and  that  shrewd  leader's  use  of  the  inci- 
dent, have  encouraged  tlie  Boers  to  move  swiftly 
south  from  Kroonstadt  in  several  wonderfully 
mobile  detachments  that  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
ing to  all  sides  of  Bloenifontein,  and  even  to  get 
south  of  that  city.  The  recuperative  power  of 
tlie  Hoers  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  presence  of 
General  Olivier  and  his  men  near  Bloeinfontein 
only  a  few  days  after  they  had  completed  the 
dangerous  and  demoralizing  trek  along  the  east- 
ern Free  State  border  to  Kroonstadt.  A  clash 
soon  came  between  the  reheartened  burghers 
aod  the  outlying  detachments  of  British  troops. 


Spniit  with  sncli  skill  that  this  oRicer  lost  neatfy 
four  hundred  men,  seven  guns,  and  all  his  baggage, 
the  Boers  taking  possession  of  the  water-works 
nearby  and  iiolding  them.  This  was  followed,  on 
April  4,  by  the  capture  of  over  five  hundred 
British  cavalry  and  infantry  troops  at  Heddets- 
burg,  directly  south  of  Bloemfontein.  To  com 
plete  their  demonstration,  the  Boers  shut  up  Major 
Dalgetty  and  a  detachment  of  colonial  troops  in 


On  March  3 1  the  Boers  appeared  at  Thaba  N'Chu, 
fifteen  mites  east  of  Bloemfontein,  and  ambushed 
Colonel    Broad  wood's    horse    artillery    at  Korn 


Wepener,  near  the  Basiitoland  border.  Aa  we 
go  to  press  the  siege  of  tliis  town  is  being  prose- 
cuted, while  Giuii^rals  Braliant  and  Bundle  are 
moving  to  its  relief.  A  minor  auccess  on  the 
British  side  was  the  capture,  on  April  5,  near 
Boshof,  of  a  small  party  of  Boers,  by  Lord 
Mcthuen's  troops,  made  more  important  by  the 
death,  in  the  flght,  of  Colonel  de  Villeboia- 
Mareuil. 

I  As  for  the  future  settlement  of  Sonth 
opinionin  Africa,  public  opinion  in  England 
''""*■  seems  definitely  to  have  decideii  in 
favor  of  the  extinction  of  the  two  Butch  lepnb- 
lies,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  conaider 
able  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  Even  many 
people  who  regret  the  war  are  auxiona  to  prevent 
by  this  means  a  possibiHiy  of  its  recarrence,  uid 
consider  that  permanent  peace  can  only  be  W- 
cured  on  the  basis  of  Britiah  pred<xninaiioe> 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  at  present  rather  coltt-ahouldeiMl 
in  England,  his  attack  on  the  English  genenb 
and  the  tales  of  his  refractory  behavior  during' 
the  siege  of  Kimbedey  having  set  the  pondMW 
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against  him.  South  Africa,  however,  will  be 
none  the  worse  off  for  this.  There  seems  to  be 
some  danger,  to  judge  by  the  tone  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  and  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  lest  the  English  people  should  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  translate  the  talk  of  Im- 
perial Federation  into  facts.  In  South  Africa, 
as  elsewhere,  federation,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all, 
must  come  from  within  and  not  from  without 
— from  the  colonies,  that  is,  and  not  from  the 
motlier-country.  While  it  is  indisputable  that 
tlie  war  has  given  birth  to  a  new  feeling  of 
solidarity  throughout  the  empire,  the  various 
schemes  now  being  put  forward  for  colonial  rep- 
resentation in  an  Imperial  Council,  or  for  a  ZoU- 
verein  coterminous  with  the  empire  and  directed 
against  the  rest  of  the  world,'  can  only  fall  to  the 
ground  if  pressed  too  hard.  Probably  a  system  of 
imperial  defense,  with  each  colony  contributing 
its  share  to  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
empire,  is  the  most  feasible  proposal  yet  made. 
But  for  that,  too,  time  and  patience,  especially 
on  England's  part,  are  needed. 

While  it  was  at  no  time  likely  that 
In  Turkey  and  BXij  power  would  attempt  direct  in- 
Corea.  tervention  in  the  South  African  war, 
it  was  inevitable,  as  we  have  remarked  in  previous 
months,  that  England's  rivals  should  take  advan- 
tage of  her  entanglements  to  feather  their  own 
nests.  Russia,  as  she  always  does,  has  shown 
gieat  skill  in  turning  the  opportunity  to  profit. 
Since  the  war  began  she  has  materially  strength- 
ened her  position  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  the 
P'ar  East.  The  loan  which  she  negotiated  for  the 
I'ersian  Government  makes  her  practically  the 
paramount  power  in  the  northern  half  of  that  de- 
crepit country.  On  April  2  it  was  announced 
tliat  Turkey  had  agreed  to  the  very  extensive  de- 
mands of  the  Russian  Government  for  exclusive 
railroad  concessions  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor, 
along  the  Black  Sea  littoral.  These  demands  are 
viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  the  Germans,  who 
are  busily  pushing  on  their  own  railroad  to  Bag- 
dad, and  have  established  flourishing  little  colo- 
nies in  Syria  and  Anatolia,  where  it  is  believed 
tlie  Kaiser  hopes  to  found  a  real  German  depend- 
ency. Taken  together  with  the  strong  Russo- 
phile  leanings  recently  manifested  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  they  have  considerably 
enhanced  the  Russian  position  as  against  Turkey. 
In  the  Far  East  Russia  has  managed,  within  the 
past  fortnight,  to  extract  from  the  Corean  Govern- 
ment a  guarantee  that  the  island  of  Kojedo,  at 
the  mouth  of  Masampho  Harbor,  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  power.  Kojedo  is  half-way 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok,  and  the 


nearest  point  to  Japan,  and  Japanese  statesmen 
have  been  greatly  exercised  over  the  matter. 
Practically,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  Japan 
to  keep  Corea  independent;  and  the  evidence  of 
Russian  designs  upon  that  country  have  caused  a 
friction  between  the  two  powers  that  may  have 
serious  consequences. 

After  a  delay  of  nearlv  ten  years,  the 
^^"^Awarr^  Delagoa    Bay   Arbitration    Tribunal 

appointed  to  assess  the  damages  due 
from  Portugal  to  the  British  and  American 
governments  for  the  seizure  of  the  Delagoa 
Bay  Railroad  returned  its  verdict  on  March  29. 
The  court  held  Portugal  liable  in  the  sum  of 
$3,062,800  with  interest  at  5  percent,  from  June 
25,  1889,  in  addition  to  the  $140,000  deposited 
in  1890.  The  grounds  on  which  the  award  is 
based  are  to  be  made  public  in  a  second  report 
**  shortly" — an  elastic  term,  if  experience  goes 
for  anything.  The  original  concession  for  a  line 
from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  Transvaal  frontier  was 
granted  to  Colonel  McMurdo,  a  Kentuckian,  in 
1883.  When  the  road  was  built,  Portugal  sud- 
denly fixed  a  point  five  miles  farther  on  as  the 
real  terminus,  which  prevented  the  completio.n 
of  the  project  in  contract  time,  and.  led  to  the 
canceling  of  the  concession  and  the  seizure  of 
the  line  and  the  guarantee  of  support  from  the 
Transvaal.  Mr.  Blaine  and  Lord  Salisbury  joined 
in  vigorous  protest,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  decision  of  three  arbitrators,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic.  Of 
the  $2,500,000  first-debenture  shares  in  the 
company,  about  $5,000  worth  are  held  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  $1,250,000  second  deben- 
tures about  $250,000.  Americans  also  own 
about  28,00p  of  the  ordinary  shares  to  22,000 
held  in  England.  As  the  costs  of  the  litigation 
are  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  three  parties,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  ordinary  sharehold- 
ers will  receive  anything.  England  had  confi- 
dently looked  forward  to  Portugal's  being  mulcted 
m  swinging  damages,  which  she  would  be  una- 
ble to  pay  without  recourse  to  a  loan,*  for  which 
Delagoa  Bay  was  counted  on  as  security.  It  was 
in  view  of  this  event  that  the  Anglo- German 
agreement  of  .1898  was  arranged  relative  to  the 
partition  of  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa. 
There  seems,  however,  no  doubt  that  Portugal 
will  be  able  to  pay  the  trifling  sum  demanded  of 
her  within  the  stipulated  time  out  of  her  own 
pocket ;  and  though  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  some  day  or  other,  Delagoa  Bay  will  pass 
into  British  hands  and  Portugal  retire  from  her 
unprofitable  colonial  ventures,  the  time  is  appar* 
ently  not  just  yet. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


II  March  to  to  AvrU  l'- 


March  2T.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Poraker  (Rep.,  Ohio)  in- 
troduccH  anient! men ta  to  the  Puerto  Ricau  tariS  bill 
pasBeil  liy  the  House. 

Marcli  2S.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  15  to  33,  rejects 
the  [ree-coiuu);e  aiiieiidnient  to  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff 
bill  offered  by  Mr.  MorKsn  |l)em.,  Alu.). 

March  Sa.— Tile  .'wuate,  by  a  vott  of  16  to  83.  rejects 
the  propositiuii  of  Mr,  Fettus  {Detii.,  Ala.)  to  strike  out 
the  duty  of  16  per  cent,  of  the  Uin^ley  mtes  in  the 
Puerto  KiiMiU  bill The  lloube  pa.<viea  the  arm}'  appro- 
priation bill. 

March  31,— I'he  HouNe  [)HH,ses  the  fortifications  appro- 
prlatioii  bin  |iir,0H3,4SK). 


(The  newly  clucttd  Bepreaentatlve  from  Utah.) 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

March  30.— The  House  begins  debate  o(  the  LoHd  bill 
relatlntt  tu  second-cluss  mail  matter. 

March  31.— The  Senate  iiatmeH  the  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill,  and  adopt!* »  re.'tulution  of  inquiry  as 
to  inlniug  cuiicesHions  at  Cape  Xonie,  Alaska. 

March  22.— The  Seuate,  in  executive  session,  ratifies 
the  trea^  lietween  the  United  StalrM  and  Gri'at  BriCaiu 
relative  to  the  et>latt«  iif  citizens u( oni' country  nlio <lie 

In  the  other The  Iloiixe,  by  a  vote  of  US  to  U6,  orders 

the  reconiinittal  of  the  l»ud  bill  rfgulatiuK  rattiH  on 
Hpcond  cliiaa  mail  matter  lo  the  Committee  on  Post 
UfnueH  and  Pimt  RoadM, 

March  3a.— The  senate,  l>y  a  vol*  of  35  to  15,  adopts 

the  conference  report  ou  the  PuorUi  Uican  relief  bill 

The  HoiiM'  pasneH  143  jirirale  peiisiiin  bills. 

March  tM. — The  Senate  immk-h  a  bill  authnrir.inu  the 
President  to  apiiolnt  ft  i»mmi»>lon  tu  invesllKate  the 
coininert^ial  ami  InilDatriat  conditlouH  of  <;hliiiL  iitiil  Ja- 
pan  The  House,  by  a  vote  of  liiS  to8T.  adopts  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  I'liertii  HIcaii  relief  hill,  which  is 
thereupon  signed  by  President  McKinley. 

Miirch  36.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Uavis  (Kep.,  Minn.)  in- 
troduces  a  free-trade  sulistitute  for  the  Puerto  Rican 

tariff  liill The  House   liegina  consideration  of  the 

ftrmy  appropriation  bill. 


lirly  L'llilcii 


Senator  from  Wlsconala.) 


April  'i. — Tliv  House  adopts  a  resolution  CAlliog  apon 
the  Secretary  of  l.liu  Treasury  foran  estimate  of  themir- 
pluH  likely  III  l>e  crealnl  by  the  operation  of  theexlatlD^ 
revciiuu  liLWs  iluriug  this  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Aprils.- Tlie  Senate  |msses  (be  Puerto  Rican  tariff 

and  civil.grivemnu-nt  liill  hy  a  vote  of  40  to  81 TIi« 

Kou.te  lietfins  iiinsidenitiiiii  of  the  substitute  for  tlie 
Sennte  bill  providing  a  territorial  form  of  government 
(or  Hawaii. 

April  5.— The   Senal«,   in   executive   aeailon,   begins 

consideration    of    the   Hay-Fauncefote   treaty The 

House  ado|>t3  the  foltowiuK  amendment*  to  the  bill 
providing  a  territorial  govemmecit  for  Hawaii :  To 
nullify  any  labor  contracts  and  to  extend  the  alien  con- 
tract-labor laws  to  the  islands,  to  probtUt  the  Mie  of 
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Intoxlcatfng  liquor  In  saloons,  to 
limit  the  land  holdinga  of  coi^ 
poratioQs  to  1,000  acres,  and  to 
aubHticut«  the  Senate  provision 
for  the  House  provision  relating 
to  the  appoiatment  of  Judges  aud 
other  ofHcerH  of  the  island ;  the 
Iloune  provision  lodges  the  ap- 
puiiitiug  power  in  the  Governor  ; 
the  Senate  places  it  in  the  Fresi- 

April  6.— The  Senate  begins 
consideration  of  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation   bill The    House, 

by  a  vote  of  120  to  BH,  piisBes  the 
^Inivaiian  goremment  bill,  with 
jtmeuilments. 

April  9. — The  Senate  passea  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  after 
defeating  the  sectarian-school 
amendment The  House  con- 
siders the  atn'ioultural  appropria- 
tion bill. 

April  10.— The  Senate  sends 
the  Hawaiian  government  bill  to 

conference The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and 

Elections,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  recouimends  tbat  the 
seat  of  Senahlr  Clark,  of  Montana,  be  declared  vacant 
...The  ijouse  passes  the  agricultural  appropriation 


bill. 

April  It. — The  Senate  passes  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  and  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hale 
(Rep.,  Me.)  appropriating  •S.OOaooo  for  a  submarine 
cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  to  be  laid  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Department — The  House, 
by  .a  vote  of  161  to  153,  concurs  in  the  Senate  amend- 
meuts  tu  the  Puerto  Rican  bill. 


(The  new  govemor  of  Ooam.) 


April  12.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  IB  to  88,  refuses  to 
take  up  the  Nicaragna  Canal  hill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.) The  House  passes  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  designate  de- 
positories of  public  funds  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Kico,  and 
the  Philippines. 

April  13.— The  House,  by  a  vote  of  940  to  15,  adopts  a 
resolution  favoring  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
popular  election  of  United  States  Senators, 

April  16.— The  Senate  considers  the  Alaskan  civil- 
code  bill —  The  House  begins  debate  on  tbe  naval  ap- 
propriation bill. 

April  IT.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hoar  (lUp.,  Mass.) 
makes  an  elaborate  speech  In  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Philippine  policy. 

April  19.— The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  temporary  administration  of  civil  affairs  in 
Puerto  Rico,  pending  the  appointment  of  permanent 
officials  under  the  new  law. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVaRNMBNT—AUERICAH. 

March  21.— Commander  Seaton  Schroeder,  U.  S.  N., 
Is  appointed  governor  of  Guum,   to   succeed   Captain 

March  ST.— Secretary  Boot  issues  on  order  making  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pa- 
ciflc,  divided  into  four  departments,  with  General  Oils 
in  supreme  command. 

March  99.- A  new  political  party  composed  of  the  more 
conservative  advocates  of  Cuban  independence  la  organ- 
ized at  Havana- 
April  3.— Julius  Fleischmann  (Rep.)  Is  elected  mayor 
of  Cincinnati,  nnd  Gen.  Alexander  Harbison  (Bep.) 
mayor  of  Hartford,  Conn — Webster  Davis,  Assistant 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  resigns  office WiUiam  H. 

Klug(Dem.)  in  chosen  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Utah,  to  the  seat  from  which  Brigham  H.  Boberta  waa 
excluded. 

April  8.— In  the  Chicago  mnnldpal  election  the  Repub- 
licans seenre  a  majority  of  the  Coancll  — la  KHnws, 
Nelmakk,  and  Mlnoorl  mnnldpal  eleotlona  gtamtMj 
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reault  favorably  to  the  Republlcana ;  in  Hichlgan  tbera 
are  large  Democratic  gatna. 

April  4.— In  Rhode  Island  William  Gregory  (Rep.)  is 
eleel«d  goveraorover  Natliitn  Littlelleld  (Dem.)  by  about 

9,000  plurality Admiral  Dewey  annouDces  bis  wilt- 

lugDfBS  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

April  5. — The  Pennsylvnola  Democratic  convention 
Instructs  its  deleaat™  to  the  national  convention  to 
vot«  tor  the  nomtnatiou  of  W.  J.  Bryan  for  President. 

April  6. — The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  decides,  by 
a  vol«  of  e  to  1,  that  the  action  of  tiie  Legislature  fa  de- 
claring William  Goebei  governor  was  legal ;  and  that, 
by  the  death  of  Goel>el,  J.  C.  W.  B«ckham  is  acting- 
governor The  New  York  Legislature  adjourns. 

April  7.^ — General  Otia  Is  relieved  from  command  is 
the  Philippines  at  his  own  request ;  General  Mac  Arthur 
succeeds  him. 

April  9, — President  McKinley  signs  an  order  ceding 
to  the  Navy  Departineut  Dry  Tortugas  Island  (or  a  forti- 
fie<l  naval  base. 

April  11.— President  McKlnley  Issnes  an  order  con- 
solidating the  departments  of  Havana  and  Pinur  del 
Bio,  Cuba,  under 
command  of  Gen. 

Fitzhiigh  I.«e 

Tbe  Republicans 
of  Maine  strongly 

tional  administra- 
tion, and  the 
Democrats  of  Ver- 
mont declare  for 
Mr.  Bryan. 

April  13.— Presi- 
den  t  McKinley 
signs  the  Puerto 
Rican  tarilT  and 
civil  government 
bill  antl  Bp]M>iuts 
diaries  H.  Allen, 
Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy, 
civil  governor  of 
the  Island.... The 
Naval  I^onrd  of 
Construe  I  ion  de- 
cides   to    put    no 


St  dlBtlngulGbed 


correBpondents.) 


tie 


(The  famous  Turkish  general,  tlio  Bhi  ps. 

hero  of  Plevna.)  April    18.— John 

Addison  Porter, 
Secretary  to  the  Pre,iident,  resigns  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  is  succeeded  by  Assistant  Secretary  George 

B.  Cortelyon The  Navy  Department  purchases  the 

Holland  submarine  torpedo-lKNtt. 

April  16.— The  appeal  in  the  Kentucky  governorship 
contest  is  filed  in  the  United   States  Supreme  Court 

Governor   Roosevelt  sppointa   on   the   New   Viirlc 

tenement  commission  Messrs.  Raymond  T.  Almiriill, 
Hugh  Bonner,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Robert  W.  De  Forest, 
William  A.  Douclas,  Otto  M.  EidlitK,  P.  Norton  (^od- 
daitl,  E.  H.  L.  Gould,  William  tensing.  Willliim  J. 
O'Brien,  Jamea  B,  Reynolds,  I,  N.  Phelps  Stokes, 
Myles  Tlerney,  Alft«a  T.  Whit«,  and  Dr.  George  B. 
Fowler. 


April  17.— Tlie  New  York  State  Republio, 
tion  chooses  Governor  Roosevelt,  Senators  Piatt  and 
Depew,  and  Benjamin  B.  Odell  delegates-atrlarge  to  the 
national  convention  at  Philadelphia. 

April  18.— President  McKinley  nominates  Frank  W. 
Hackett  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Navy  in  plac» 
of  Charles  H.  Allen. 

April  19. — The  Cuban  census  figures  are  made  publis 
at  Washington. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

March  2:1. — Tlie  Danish  cabinet  realgn& 

March  23.— The  Canotlian  minister  of  finftnoe  deltveTft 
his  budget  speech. 

March  26,— It  is  announceil  in  Constantinople  that  by 
imperial  order  6  per  cent,  is  to  be  levied  (or  military  re- 
quirements on  the  general  amount  otall  taxes  in  the 

Marcli  28.— ^The  ItalianChamber  of  Deputies  sngpenda 
ttH  sittings. 

Ntarcli  31.— Signor  Colomlw,  President  of  the  Itatfan 
Chamtwr  t>t  Deputies,  resigns  on  account  of  Socialist 
olistruction. 

April  3.— By  a  vote  of  265  to  1.W,  Signor  Colombo  Is- 
reSlecteil  President  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  DBpaties. 

April  3.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  bj  a  vot» 
of  377  to  238,  sustains  the  government's  plans  tat  th» 
opening  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

April  4.— A  young  anarchist  fires  two  ahots  «t  ths' 
Prince  of  Wales  in  a  Brussels  railroad  station ;  ncdther 

shot  takes  effect Queen  Victoria  tinlnw  •  fmnsi 

entry  into  Dublin. 
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April  11.— The  French  Government  receives  a  vote  of 
confidence  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

April  14.— The  Paris  Exposition  is  formallf  declared 
open  by  Prealdent  Loubet. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

March  21. — Secretary  Hay  and  the  French  ambaaaa- 
dor,  M.  Cam  Iran,  sign  A  protocol  exteiicling  for  one  year 
the  time  set  for  the  ratification  of  the  Franco- American 
reciprocity  treaty. 

March  22. — A  treaty  providing  for  the  settlement  by 
arbitration  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Nicaragua  is  signed  at  Washington. 

March  39. — Secretary  May  and  the  Duke  o(  Arcos  sign 
a  protocol  extending  for  six  months  the  period  allowed 
Spanish  residents  iu  the  Philippines  to  make  choice 
whether  they  shall  remain  subjects  of  Spain  or  adopt 

the  nationality  of  the  country  in  which  they  live The 

award  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  arbitration  triliimal  on 
American  and  British  claims  against  Portugal  is  an- 
nounced. 

April  3,— Portugal  announces  her  consent  to  the 
transporting  of  British  troops  from  Beira,  Portuguese 

EH.qt  Africa,  to  Umtall,  tn  Rhodesia President  Mc> 

Klnlef  Invites  the  President  of  Switzerland  to  name 
the  umpire  on  the  Chilian  Claims  Commission. 

April  r.— It  is  announced  that  the  American,  British, 
German,  and  French  Governmento  have  demanded  the 
suppression  of  the  anti-foreign  society  In  China  known 
as  Boxers,  within  two  months. 

April  10.— The  Transvaal  peace  commissioners  arrive 
at  Nwples. 

April  19.— A  crisis  is  reached  in  the  diplomatic  rela- 


tions between  th«  United  States  and  Turkey  becanse  at 
the  failure  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  pay  indemnity 
for  the  destrnction  of  missionary  property. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

March  2S. — General  Lytt«lton  is  appointed  commander 
of  the  fourth  division,  Genernl  Ctery  to  the  second  divi- 
sion—  Accident  to  four  officers  of  the  Guards.  Gen- 
eral Clementit  lakes  possession  of  Philippopolis. 

March  ar. —Death  of  General  Joubert  reported Sir 

Alfred  Milner  arrives  at  Bloemtonteln.  Mateking  is 
heavily  bombarded.    Sir  George  White  Is  received  by 

the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cape  Town Fauresmith 

occupied  by  General  Clemente. 

March  28. — Resolutions  In  favor  of  annexation  of  the 
republics  passed  by  the  Eimberley  Town  Council. 

March  20.- Meeting  of  Dutch  Loyalists  at  Paarl,  Cape 
Colony. 

March  30.— Sharp  skirmish  st  Esree  Siding  Station, 
a  few  miles  south  ol  Brandtort,  in  which  the  Boen  are 
driven  bock ;  British  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded 
nearly  800, 

March  31.— A  British  convoy,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Broadwood,  and  consisting  of  the  Tenth  Hussars,  the 
Household  Cavalry,  two  horse  batteries,  and  a  force  ct 
mounted  infantry  under  Colonel  Filcher,  is  ambnshed 
at  Kom  Spruit,  near  the  Bloemfont«in  water-works, 
some  22  miles  east  of  the  city.  Nearly  400  men  and 
seven  pieces  of  artillery  captured  by  the  Boers Colo- 
nel Plumer  repulsed  near  Mafeklng,  and  a  sortie  from 
the  liesieged  town  checked. 

April  S. — Premier  Schreiner  attacked  by  a  mob  of 
English  residents  at  Cape  Town. 

April  4. — Three  companies  of  the  Irish  Rifles  and  two 
companies  of  tlie  Ninth  Mounted  Infantry,  numbering 
over  500  men,  captured  by  the  Boers  at  Reddersburg, 
88  miles  south  o(  Bloemtonteln. 

April  6,— Small  scouting  party  of  Boers  captured  by 
General  Methuen's  troops  near  Boshof.  Among  those 
killed  is  Col.  de  Vitlebols-Mareull,  the  French  mili- 
tary expert  who  had  been  General  Joubert's  chlet-of- 
sUff. 

April  9.— British  garrison  at  Wepeuer  isolated,  and  a 
siege  begun. 

April  10. — General  Buller's  forces  attacked  at  Etands- 
Lsagte,  Natal. 

April  11.— GSeueral  Gatacre's  recall  to  England  an- 
nounced....General  Chermside  appointed  to  succeeil 
him  In  command  of  the  Third  Division Heavy  bom- 
bardment continues  at  Wepener. 

April  U.—Geueral  Cronje  and  other  Boer  prisonera 
amve  at  St.  Helena. 

April  17.— British  War  Office  makes  public  a  report  of 
General  Roberta,  severely  criticising  General  Warren, 
Major  Thomeycroft,  and  General  Bnller  In  connection 
with  the  battle  of  Splon  Kop.  General  Warren's  recall 
rumored. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCB&  Or  THE  MONTH. 

March  34.- The  new  Carnegie  Ccmipany  is  incorporated 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,000...  .The 
ceremony  of  beginning  work  on  the  New  York  City 
rapid-transit  snhway  takes  place. 

March  9S.— The  nomber  of  bnbonlo  plagne  oum  re- 
ported at  Sydney,  N.  IS.  W.,  reachw  80. 
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TELEPHONE  Company. 


"  We  know  oar  honoT*ll  be  suBtalned 

Where'er  hii  pennant  flies. 
Our  rights  respectsd  and  malnt&lDed, 
Whatever  poner  deflee." 
— Cohjnel  Hopklna'  sons  *■(■  the  farewell  banquet  to  T>bvi6j,  November,  1007. 
From  the  BenAA  (New  Ynrh). 


r  is  gratif}-iDg  that  the  cor- 
tnonista  of  whatever  partie* 
or  persuasions  !□  neitrly  every 
in^timce  have  restrained  them- 
tu'tves.  In  their  treatment  of  AA- 
tnii-al  DiMvey's  political  tupira- 
tions,  to  a.  more  or  less  kindlf 
satire.  While  not  many  of  the 
hundreds  ol  cartoons  called  forth 
by  the  Admirnra 
wal  dignity— and  pathos— of  Mr. 
Neliiii's  picture  on  the  left  of  this 
paragraph,  we  have  ( 
tliaC  attacked  their   subject  on 

though  there  are  hundreds 
that  are  conceived  in  an  open 
disapprobation  of  his  coarse. 
"Barfs"  cartoon  ua  the  last 
page  of  this  department,  with  tbe 
Yankee  pig  as  a  subject,  mfet* 
to  the  recent  proposal  of  Tnrku^ 
to  discriminate  against  Amort- 
can  pork— a  proceeding  all  tha 
less  gracloiu  because  of  tiia  criti- 
cal situation  of  Qiat 
now  long  due  Uodft  S 


CURRENT  HISTORY   IN   CARICATURE. 
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From  the  Journal  (Hlnueaiiollsl. 


Ofer  and  ovpr  the  etory,  enillng  as 
There  19  no  tiacc  w<ih  Adam-Zad, 
B  maD.— KiPi.iKU,— From  the 


e  beu  UiAtinUkallk* 


CONVENTIONS  AND   GATHERINGS  OF    1900. 

SOME    rUKLIMIXARY   ANNOUXCKMEXTS. 


IN  tliis  forecast  of  tlie  conventions  antl  other 
im[witaiit  gatliei-ings  of  tlic  coming  six 
iiiuiithB,  which  is  niaJe  in  ac(;urdance  with  a 
ri'^iilar  cnstom  of  tin'  Heview  of  Reviews,  it  is 
naliiral  that  tlic  gi-eat  congresses  at  Paris  and  at 
[.(iiiilon  sliould  liave  a  large  part.  Not  for 
tiiaiiy  vein's  liave  so  mauy  Americans  indnded  in 
lluiir  vacation  plans  more  or  less  of  Transatlantic 
touring  and  sight- seeing. 

It  happens,  howevpr,  that  the  suminur  of  1900 
will  not  be  in  any  degree  lacking  in  interesting 
ix'i-asions  on  this  side  the  water.  That  unique 
and  distinctly  American  institution,  the  Fresi- 
'Ifntial  nominating  convention,  ntiU  maintains  its 
sway.  .\s  early  as  May  !>  tlie  fusion  Populists 
will  gather  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  the 
■■  Middle-ot-lhe-Koad  "  wing  of  tlie  jmrty  meet- 
ing on  the  same  day  at  (.'incinnati.  The  Prohi- 
iotionists  will  meet  at  Chicago  on  May  '27.  The 
Social  Democrats  having  placed  their  ticket — 
Hubs  and  Ilarriman — in  nomination  early  in 
.Marrh.  all  of  the  minor  [>arties  will  iiave  their 
caiididati^s  in  the  field  before  the  meeting  of  the 
IC.'piiblican  convention  at  Philadelphia  on  June  19. 
.\fii'rthe  completion  of  the  Philadelphia  ticket 
itiKi  platform  there  will  be  a  lull  )>ofore  the  mass- 
ing of  the  Democratic  bo^ts  at  Kansas  City  on 
July  4.  The  burning  of  the  Kansas  City  con ven- 
lion  liall  just  tbi-ew  months  l>efore  the  date  set 
lor  the  Democmtic  convention  seems  not  to  have 
made  the  slightest  difference  in  the  convention 
arrangements,  except  that  a  much  better  building 
is  promised,  to  be  fully  equipped  and  ready  when 
I  lie  delegates  assemble.  Unusual  facilities  ajre  to 
lie  priiviiled  for  the  press — even  for  that  humble 
Init  necessary  factor  in  the  parly  Tnachinery,  the 
r'ountry  editor. 

In  the  following  pages  are  presented  the  an- 
nouncements of  a  considerable  number  of  scien- 
lilic,  educational,  religious,  sociological,  and  pa- 
iriotic  societies,  together  with  the  programmes 
of  si'viTul  important  summer  schools. 

SCIENTII-'IC.   EDUCATIONAL.    AND  PIIO- 
KESSIONAL    C(.)NVENTI()NP. 

In  this  year  of  transatlantic  pilgrimi^es  several 
of  the  principal  scientific  and  professional  botlies 
of  this  country  have  arranged  for  joint  sessions 
with  like  organizations  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent,  where  [iie  reriiarkabla  series  of  con- 
gresses held  in  eonnection  with  the  exposition  at 


Paris    will    attract  large  numbers  of    American 
professional  and  scientific  men. 

On  this  side  of  the  water  a  marked  change  is 
about  to  lie  inaugurated  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  t!ie  Advancement  of  Science  in 
adopting,  as  the  date  for  its  annual  meeting,  the 
last  week  of  June  instead  of  the  first  week  in 
August,  at  which  time  all  the  previous  meetings 


(President  o[  tlie  America 


Ion  for  Uie  Adva 


have  l)epii  held.  This  ctperiment  is  made  be- 
cause experience  has  sliown  that  many  membei's 
of  the  association  are  unwilling  to  have  their 
Bunimei'  vai;ations  interrupted  by  the  meeting, 
wbilo  many  of  those  in  Governijient  service  are 
necessarily  engaged  in  field-work  during  the 
month  of  .August.  Holding  the  meeting  in  June 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  will 
make  it  possible  for  many  membei's  to  attend  on 
the  eve  of  their  departure  (or  Europe. 

The  association  at  present  contains  about 
eighteen  hundred  members,  and  its  meetings 
aro  held  not  only  in  general  sessions,    but   in 
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sections  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanical  science  and  engineering, 
geology  and  geography,  zoology,  botany,  anthro- 
pology, and  social  and  economic  science.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  at  the  next  meeting  an  ad- 
ditional section  to  re.present  physiology  and  ex- 
perimental medicine.  In  joint  meeting  with 
these  sections  several  affiliated  societies  will  be 
represented,  including  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
American  Mathematical  Societv,  the  Conference 
of  Astronomers  and  Physicists,  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  the  As- 
sociation of  Economic  Entomologists,  and  prob- 
ably the  American  Folklore  Society,  and  some 
others.  Tlie  president  of  the  association  this 
year  is  Prof.  R.  S.  Woodward,  of  Columbia 
University.  Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  perma- 
nent secretary. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  session  of  the  As- 
tronomical and  Astrophysical  Society  reports  will 
be  presented  by  observers  of  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  May  28. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Fish- 
eries Society,  composed  of  fish  commissioners, 
fish-culturists,  sportsmen,  and  scientists,  will 
be  held  at  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  July  18-20. 
Those  attending  this  meeting  will  be  able  to  see 
the  practical  workings  of  a  large  marine  fish-cul- 
tural station  conducted  at  Woods  Holl  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission.  The  practical 
work  of  the  Fish  Hawk  and  other  boats  of  the 
Fish  Commission  will  also  be  illustrated,  and  an 
excursion  to  one  of  the  commercial  trout-hatch- 
eries  of  Massachusetts  has  been  proposed.  The 
objects  of  this  society  are  as  follows  :  '  *  To  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  fish-culture  ;  to  gather  and  dif- 
fuse information  bearing  upon  its  practical  success 
and  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  fisheries  ;  the 
uniting  and  encouraging  of  all  the  interests  of 
fish -culture  and  the  fisheries,  and  the  treatment 
of  all  questions  regarding  fish,  of  a  scientific  and 
economic  character.   ..." 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  will  l>e  held  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  November  13-15. 

In  the  last  week  of  December,  the  American 
Historical  Association  and  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  will  each  meet  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  several  joint  sessions  will  he  held. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Economic  Association 
papers  will  be  presented  on  the  various  phases  of 
colonial  finance.  There  will  also  be  a  session  on 
the  taxation  of  corporations,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  administrative  features  of  such  taxa- 


tion. The  president  of  the  Economic  Associa- 
tion is  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  Historical  Association, 
Dr.  Edward  Eggleston. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washing- 
ton has  arranged  for  an  annual  field-meeting  and 
long-distance  excursion  to  observe  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  May  28.  The  party  will 
leave  Washington  at  seven  p.m.,  on  May  27, 
and  go  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  is  to  be  held  at  Charleston, 
S.  C. ,  July  7  to  13.  The  association  has  chosen 
an  opportune  time  for  holding  a  meeting  in  the 
South.  Leading  Southern  educators  and  news- 
papers have  earnestly  sought  the  aid  of  the  asso 
ciation  in  advancing  the  recent  revival  of  educa- 
tional interests  in  that  section.  The  people  of 
Charleston  are  making  every  effort  to  giVe  the 
convention  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  An  audi- 
torium witli  a  seating  capacity  of  8,000  will  be 
provided,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  building  is 
better  adapted  for  the  general  sessions  of  the 
association  than  any  audience-room  in  which  it 
has  ever  met.  Department  meetings  will  he 
held  in  commodious  halls  and  churches.  Ac- 
commodations have  been  secured  by  canvass  for 
10,000  visitors.  The  active  or  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  association  now  number  2,200; 
the  associate  membership  numbers  about  10,000 
for  the  current  year.  In  connection  with  the 
Charleston  meeting,  there  will  be  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  school  work,  organized  with  the  spe- 
cial view  of  emphasizing  manual- training  ex- 
hibits. 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

Important  topics  in  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  discussed  at  the  annual  convocation 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
be  held  at  Albany,  June  25-27.  Among  the  sub- 
jects treated  will  be  ' '  New  York's  Opportunity 
in  Connection  with  Cuban  Education  ;  "  <<  Man- 
ual Training  in  Secondary  Schools;'*  ** Public 
Libraries  as  a  Source  of  Inspiration  ;  "  «*  High- 
School  Defects  from  the  College  Standpoint ;  " 
''College  Defects  from  the  High-School  Stand- 
point; "  "Systematic  Individual  Instruction  in 
High  School,  College,  and  University,**  and 
' '  What  Secondary  Subjects  are  Most  Valuable  for 
a  Business  Life  and  for  a  Professional  Life."  A 
report  will  be  made  to  the  convocation  on  the  or- 
ganization and  plans  of  the  joint  college- entrance 
board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Dean  Edward  B.  Shaw, 
of  New  York  University,  Brother  Constantmi«  ol 
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meeting.  These  are  llie  General  FederBtion  of 
Woiuen'B  Clubs,  which  will  assemble  at  Milwau- 
kee on  June  4-9,  and  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  which  is  announced  to  meet 
at  Washington  on  November  30. 

THE    AUEHICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty -second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  will  be  held  at 
Montreal,  June  6-17.  One  of  the  principal  top- 
ics to  come  under  consideration  at  this  meeting 
will  b«  library-work  for  chiidren.  Questions  of 
administration  affeciiDg  trustees  and  libraries  will 
also  have  consideration.  One  session  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  libraries  and  literature  of  Canada, 
After  the  conference  there  will  be  an  excursion 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up  tiie  Saguenay, 
with  visits  to  Quebec  and  Tadoiisac,  and  during 
the  sessions  at  Montreal  brief  aide-trips  will  be 
made  to  places  of  historic  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

MEDICAL   AND   SUROICAL   CONVENTIONS. 

Several  important  congresses  of  physicians  will 
be  held  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  Association  of  American  Physicians  will 
meet  at  Washington,  May  1-3.  The  president 
of  this  organization  is  Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway,  of 
New  York  City,  Papers  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Baltimore  ;  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot,  o(  Boston  ;  Dr.  A.  U,  Abbott,  of  Phil- 
adelphia ;  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Smith,  of  New  York  ; 
Dr.  J.  N,  Danforth,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Norman 
Bridge,  of  Los  Angeles  ;  Dr,  W,  W.  Johnston, 
of  Washington,  and  other  eminent  practitioners. 
At  the  same  time  and  place  the  American  Sur- 
gical Association  will  hold  a  meeting,  at  which 
a  number  of  papers  will  be  presented  by  eminent 
surgeons  throughout  the  country.  On  the  same 
dates,  also  at  Washington,  the  American  Cli- 
matological  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing, considering  such  subjects  as  ' '  The  Modern 
Physician's  Duty  to  His  Tuberculous  Patients  ;  '' 
"The  Construction  and  Management  of  Small 
Cottage  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives;"  "The 
Educational  and  Legislative  Control  of  Tubercu- 
losis ;  "  "Some  Phases  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prob- 
lem in  Colorado  ;  "  "The  Blood-Changes  in 
High  Altitudes,"  and  "The  Relation  of  Tuber- 
culosis to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil." 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  June  5—8.  The  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation comprises  about  8,500  practitioners.  The 
work  of  the  association  is  presented  in  twelve 
sections.  European  specialists  will  present  pa- 
pers, and  a  special  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  tuberculosis  ajt- 
point«d  at  the  meeting  in  1899  to  investigate  the 


(President  of  th«  National  Eldncatlonal  Association,) 

Christian  Brothers'  College,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Principal  Van  Duzen,  of  the  Ogdensburg  Free 
Aradcmy.  and  other  prominent  educators  will 
join  in  the  discussion  of  this  report. 

OTHER    HEET1N0B    OF    TEACHERS. 

For  the  second  time  in  its  history,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
educational  association  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  foreign 
soil.  In  1897  the  institute  met  in  Montreal. 
Tiiis  year  it  will  be  the  guest  of  the  city  of  Hali- 
fa."£,  N.  S.,  July  7-lL  This  body  devotes  its 
energies  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  the  New  Eng- 

The  annual  national  convention  of  the  Ger- 
man Toachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, July  5-9. 

1\l¥.   .NATIONAL   COKOREBS    OF   UOTUERS. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  will  meet 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  May  2\,  The  conven- 
tion will  consider  '-  Child-Study  in  its  Possibili- 
ties for  Boys,"  "The  Right  Education  for 
Women,"  '■  The  Training  of  Young  Children," 
"The  Child-Saving  Problem  in  Its  Many  Atti- 
tudes," and  allied  topics.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of 
Chicago,  will  speak  on  "  The  Ideal  Education." 
The  president  of  the  congress  is  Mrs,  Theodore 
W.  Birney,  of  Washington,  D,  C. 

Two  other  important  meetings  of  women  must 
be  mentioned  here,  although  we  regret  our  inabil- 
ity to  give  more   than   the  dates  and  places  of 
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suliject  systematically.  The  president  of  theasso- 
ciation  is  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen.  Just  preceding  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  the 
American  Acatleiiiy  of  Medicine  will  hold  its 
twenty  fifth  annual  nieeting.  also  at  Atlantic  City. 
The  meetings  of  this  organization  are  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  questions  bearing  upon  the 
larger  relations  of  the  profession  to  the  general 
public,  and  of  the  different  \i&i\s  of  tlie  profes- 
sion to  one  another.  The  president's  address  will 
be  delivered  this  year  by  Dr.  G.  Hudson  Makuen, 
of  Philadelphia.  Several  papers  will  ha  presented 
on  "Tho  Medical  Aspects  of  the  Home." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medico- 
Fsycholotrical  Association  will  be  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Vs.,  May  Tl-l^i.  This  association  con- 
siders the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 
The  ue.\t  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Assistant 
Physicians  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  will  be  held 
at  Indianapolis  during  the  latter  part  of  Peptem- 
U-r.  I'lie  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
American  Instif.itions  for  Feeble-Minded  will 
meet  at  I*olk,  I'ji..  Mav  21J-31. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  will 
meet  at  Indianapolis  on  October  1,  and  continue 
in  session  for  five  days.  At  the  last  meeting  a 
new  section  was  formed,  known  as  the  Laboia 
tory  Section,  which  embraces  in  its  memheiship 
i-epresentatives  f  I'om  most  of  the  important  labora 
tories  of  the  United  States  ami  Canada. 

The  American  Academy  of  Railway  Snigeons 
is  to  meet  at  St.  Paul,  September  5.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  -Vinerican  Institute  of  Homeopa 
thy  will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Juni.  ii 
The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N  J 
Juno  19-21.  This  meeting  will  consider  csjie 
eially  tiiose  subjects  relating  to  materia  nitJica 
and  therapeutics. 

The  American  Electro- Therapeutic  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting' in  Xew  York  City 
on  September  '23.  The  president  of  this  associa- 
tion is  Dr.  Walter  11.  White,  of  Boston. 

On  the  first  three  days  of  the  first  week  in 
May,  the  Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training- 
Schools  for  Nurses  will  meet  hi  New  York  City. 
The  programme  of  this  convention  will  be  en- 
tirely made  up  of  I'eports  on  the  progress  of  the 
various  educational  reforms  and  niovrnients  in 
training-schools;  namely,  the  extension  of  coni-ses 
from  two  to  three  years,  the  substitution  of  llie 
non-]>ay  for  the  pay  system,  the  movement  tor 
shorter  working  and  longer  study  hours,  and  the 
details  of  the  jiroposed  curriculum  for  the  ibree- 

The  National  Denial  Association  will  meet  at 
Old  Point  Comforl,  Va.,  on  Juno  26-29. 

The   American  Veterinarv    Medical    Associa- 


tion  will    meet  at   Detroit, 
ber  4-(). 


Mich.,   on   Septem- 


R    ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty -third  annual  meeting  of  llie 
American  Har  Association  will  be  held  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y. ,  on  August  29-31.  The 
names  of  those  who  are  to  deliver  addresses  on 
this  occasion  have  not  yet  been  definitely  deter- 
mined. The  meeting  usually  includes  an  annual 
addivss  by  some  distinguished  jurist,  an  address 
by  the  president  of  the  association,  who  this  year 
is  tho  Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  giving  a  summary  of  the  important  legisla- 


AsBociatlon.) 


tion  in  the  various  Stali-s  during  liie  year,  and  & 
few  piipei-s  of  a  technical  cimracter.  Reports  are 
also  to  be  made  by  varinns  standing  and  s{H3Cial 
commit  tees.  The  cnmniiltee  on  jurisprudence 
and  law  n^fonii  is  chiirged  with  the  consideration 
of  hiw  nl'  fellow  si'rvjiiits,  sli|)shod  legislation, 
considerauun  of  certain  phiiscs  of  anti-lrust  legis- 
hiliori.  un-t.tr,  on  the  higli  seas,  and  revision  of 'th« 
Cnitcd  Stales  SiiHutes.  The  committee  on  com- 
mercial law  will  ])roljaljly  make  a  report  on  tlie 
working  i,r  I  he  Imiikruptcy  laws.  The  couitnitlee 
on  inlfrnatioiiai  law  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and 
Senate  the  rcsohitiim  adopted  by  the  aaaociatitm 
in    regard    to    the    Hague  Conference,     Among 
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(he  most  important  Bftecial  committees  is  one  on  9— 1*2,  the  Saengerbund  of  the  Northwest  will  hold 

uniform  State  laws  :  tliero  is  also  one  on  the  re-  its  annual  Saeagerfest  at  Burlington,  Iow&. 

'■rf;aiiization  of  the  federal  judiciary  system,  and  The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the 

itiintlier  on  tlie  observance  oi  John  Mai'shall  Day  Music  Teachers'  National  Association   meets  at 

<i]i  Keuruary  4,  1901.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  June  19-22. 


THE    ENOINEERS   AND    ARCHITECTS. 

Thp  thirtv-second  animal  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  he  held 
ill  London  during  the  first  week  of  July,  at  the 
hiiiii-it  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
(ireat  tJeorj^e  Street.  The  general  meeting  of 
tlie  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
til  1*  hold  at  Pliiladelphia  on  May  16.  will  ad- 
journ to  meet  in  Paris  on  August  16,  in  joint 
session  with  the  British  Institution  of  Electrical 
Kiiginoers.  The  American  Society  of  Meclianical 
Engineers  will  hold  its  spring  convention  at 
Cincinnati,  May  15-18.  In  November  the  Soci- 
ety of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City. 

Tile  International  Mining  Congress  will  meet 
ill  Milwaukee,  on  June  17-22.  The  reports  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  congress  will  be 
made  upon  the  questions  of  a  mineral  depart- 
iii(-)it  in  the  Cahinet  of  the  President  of  tUe 
I'nited  States,  which  would  require  an  addi- 
liiiiial  secretary,  and  also  the  question  of  the  con- 
flict of  what  is  known  as  the  "apex  "  and  "side- 
line" doctrines. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  will 
meet  in  Washington  during  December.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  papers  and  discussions  in  i-ela- 
tion  to  landscape  work,  including  different  varie- 
lies  of  gardens,  as  well  as  parks,  and  the  group- 
ing of  buildings.  It  is  expected  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  will  be  arranged. 

STEN'OORAPHERB. 

The  Nfitional  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
will  meet  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  on  August  U-17. 
.\  11  excellent  programme  lias  been  arranged  for  the 
regular  session  of  the  association.  Addresses  are 
*'xp''cted  from  some  of  the  ablest  and  best-known 
n-|icirtei-s  in  the  country.  A  banquet  will  be  one 
<il'  ilie  social  features  of  the  occasion.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  the  meeting  will  be  one  not  only 
<•[  the  greaU'st  social  enjoyment,  but  of  unqnali- 
(ii.'d  success  as  respects  the  consideration  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  material  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

siKGixa  SOCIETIES. 

.\s  a  prize  for  the  clul>3  composing  the  North- 
eastern Saengerbund  on  the  occasion  .of  the 
Snengerfest  to  lie  held  in  Brooklyn  on  the  first 
-lays  of  Jidy,  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
lias  offered  a  cup.      Later  in  the  season,  on  August 


A   HEETINQ    OF   AHT   TEACHERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art 
Teachers  will  be  held  at  Boston,  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  on  May  24-26. 
The  general  topic  of  the  programme  will  be  art 
as  related  to  industry.  Prof.  H.  Langford 
Warren  will  lecture  on  "  Architecture  in  Ameri- 
can Cities  and  Towns,"  illustrating  his  subject 
with  Ian  tern -slides.  The  subject  of  "  Art  in  the 
Manual -Training  School  "  will  be  presented  by 
Miss  Wright,  of  the  Boardman  High  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


RELIGIOUS  GATHERINGS. 

It  is  difGcult  to  assign  an  order  of  relative  im- 
portance to  the  various  religious  bodies  that 
will  assemble  in  the  coming  months,  and  particu. 


larly  in  the  month  of  May.  The  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
meeting  quadrennially,  and  officially  representing 
one  of  the  great  religious  denominations  of  tho 
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world,  will  perhaps  attract  more  general  atten- 
tion than  any  other  similar  gathering  during  the 
coming  season.  The  conference  will  assemble  at 
Chicago  on  May  2,  and  remain  in  session  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  month.  Especial  interest 
is  felt  in  this  conference,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  lay  and  clerical  representation  will  for  the 
first  time  be  equalized  in  this  body,  provided  the 
new  rule  adopted  by  the  annual  conferences 
throughout  the  country  is  confirmed  by  the 
General  Conference  itself.  Lay  delegates  have 
had  seats  in  the  General  Conference  since  1872, 
and  have  usually  constituted  about  one -third  of 
the  conference.  Under  the  new  rule  the  minis- 
terial quota  will  remain  the  same,  the  lay 
representation  being  increased.  It  is  believed 
that  the  effect  on  legislation  will  be  at  first  con- 
servative. The  subject  of  a  time -limit  of  pastor- 
ates is  likely  to  be  again  discussed  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  a  committee  of  fifteen  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  will  make  report,  while  it  is 
probable  that  the  old  debate  on  the  church  disci- 
pline and  other  matters  thr«t  have  received  the 
attention  of  the  conference  in  previous  years  will 
again  come  before  the  delegates.  Several  bishops 
will  also  have  to  be  chosen. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  is  appointed  to  meet  in  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  on  May  18.  The  conference 
will  probably  remain  in  session  until  May  29. 
This  conference  is  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  for  the  making 
and  amending  of  the  Church  laws,  and  also  for 
electing  the  general  boards  and  oflBcers  of  the 
Church  for  the  coming  four  years. 

CHURCHES    OF    THE    PRESBYTERIAN   T>RDER. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Northern  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  on  May 
17,  and  will  remain  in  session  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  A  special  committee  of  the  assem- 
bly is  considering  the  question  of  beneficiary  aid 
to  students  for  the  ministry,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  charge  that  this  system  of  aid 
tends  to  degrade  ministerial  character.  Another 
committee  on  vacancies  and  supplies  will  report 
statistics  showing  that  there  is  a  dearth  instead 
of  a  surplus  of  ministers  in  the  Church.  The 
question  of  creed  revision  will  also  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Church  will  meet  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  on 
May  19.  Among  the  ])rominent  questions  to  be 
discussed  by  this  assembly  will  be  the  matter  of 
publishing  a  new  church-hymnal  and  the  promo- 
tion of  a  scheme  for  raising  a  large  extra  fund 
for  the  equipment  of  missions  of  the  Church  in 
foreign  lands.     It  was  decided,  one  year  ago,  to 


call  upon  the  churches  to  contribute  $200,000  to 
foreign  missions  as  a  twentieth- century  fund. 

The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  highest  court  of  the  denomination, 
will  meet  at  Cedarville,  Ohio,  on  May  30,  and 
continue  in  session  for  about  one  week.  The 
synod  will  discuss  the  subjects  of  temperance. 
Sabbath- keeping.  Godless  government,  secret  so- 
cieties, and  missions.  This  is  the  denomination 
usually  known  as  the  '*  Covenanter  Church." 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  North  America  will  be  held  at 
Chicago  on  May  23  ;  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  General  Assembly  will  meet  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  May  17  ;  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  will  assemble  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  on  November  9  ;  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  will  take  place  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
on  June  13. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  will  meet  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on 
June  6,  and  continue  in  session  about  one  week. 
A  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Synod  to  review  the  past  progress  and  present 
condition  of  all  the  departments  of  church-work 
and  to  suggest  plans  for  improvement,  will  re- 
port at  the  approaching  meeting.  Meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  interest  of  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

MEETINGS    OF    AMERICAN    BAPTISTS. 

The  May  anniversaries  of  the  Northern  Bap- 
tists will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  beginning  on 
May  23,  when  the  sixty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  will 
be  celebrated.  The  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  will  meet  on  May  28  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Mabie  will  review  t^n  years  of  work  on  the 
home  field  ;  the  Rev.  John  L.  Bearing,  of  Yoko- 
hama, will  speak  on  ''Japan  During  the  Last 
Decade  ;"  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Hamblen,  also  of 
Japan,  will  describe  station -work  in  that  country  ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Elder,  of  New  York, 
will  speak  on  recent  achievements  in  European 
missions. 

The  Southern  Baptists'  convention  will  meet 
at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  May  11  to  15.  This  con- 
vention is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  territory  situated  south  of  Che 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  rivers,  and  in- 
cluding Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Indian 
Territory,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 
As  these  delegates  represent  18,873  churches  and 
1,586,700  members,  the  convention  is  regarded 
as  the  largest  body  of  Baptists  in  the  world.  The 
annual  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  J«  J. 
Taylor,   D.D.,   of  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  hJa   alter-* 
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Date,  the  Rev.   A.   J.  Barton,  D.D. ,  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Tlie  Woman's  Missionary  Union,  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  holds  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  same  place  and  on  the 
same  dates.  The  American  Baptist  Education 
Society,  a  national  organization  holding  its  meet- 
ings alternately  with  the  Southern  Baptist  con- 
vention and  the  Northern  Baptist  anniversaries, 
meets  this  year  on  May  10  at  Hot  Springs.  The 
new  buildings  for  tlie  Virginia  Union  University, 
at  Richmond,  will  he  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  May  17  and  18.  These  buildings 
are  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  finest  educa- 
tional equipments  in  the  South. 

The  Baptist  Vineyard  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  Baptist  Temple,  Wayland 
Grove,  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  from  August  12  to 
19.  The  programme  includes  evangelical  serv- 
ices under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Shepardson,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  sermons  by  the 
leading  clergymen  of  the  denomination,  lectures 
on  the  Bible  by  Prof.  Charles  Rufus  Brown, 
D.  D. ,  and  a  rendering  of  the  cantata  of  * '  The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 

The  National  Baptist  Convention  will  meet  in 
the  Fifth  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Richmond, 
Va. ,  on  September  12.  Reports  'Will  be  made 
by  the  foreign  and  home -mission  boards  and  the 
educational  board. 

CONGREGATIONAL    MISSION    BOARDS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  will  be  held  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  June  5  to  7.  It  is  expected  that  Maj.- 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  U.S.A.,  retired,  will  pre- 
side at  the  session  of  the  society,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  P.  Dewey,  D.D. ,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  who 
has  recently  been  called  to  succeed  Dr.  R.  S. 
Storrs,  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  Brooklyn,  will 
preach  the  annual  sermon.  The  Rev.  Philip  S. 
Moxom,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Bradford,  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  J.  D.  Kingsbury, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark 
will  also  have  parts  in  the  programme. 

The  fifty- fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  will  be  held  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  October.  This  meeting  will  be 
especially  interesting,  as  new  mission  fields  have 
been  opened  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
will  be  lield  at  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  St.  Louis,  beginning  on  October  9. 
The  Rev.  E.  C.  Moore,  D.D.,  of  Providence, 
will  preach  the  annual  sermon,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
B.  Capen,  of  Boston,  will  preside.  Addi^esses 
from  missionaries  are  expected. 


THE   CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR    CONVENTION    AT 

LONDON. 

London,  England,  is  to  entertain  the  nine- 
teenth International  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion, July  14  to  18,  1900.  The  meetings  are  to 
be  held  in  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  the  im- 
mense <' Endeavor  tents"  which  will  be  spread 
in  the  beautiful  park  surrounding  the  palace. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  an  attendance  of 
twenty -five  or  thirty  thousand.  Several  steam- 
ers have  been  chartered  by  the  American  Endeav- 
orers.  who  will  be  represented  by  two  thousand 
or  more  delegates. 

Tlie  convention  will  open  with  a  civic  welcome 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  the  Mansion 
House.  The  public  meetings  in  the  evening 
will  be  addressed  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
D.D.,  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Rev.  Joseph  Brown 
Morgan,  Rev.  W.  Knight  Chaplin,  and  dis- 
tinguished delegates  from  foreign  lands.  Sun. 
day  special  services  will  be  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city.  Sun- 
day afternoon  special  children's  services  will  be 
held  in  hundreds  of  churches,  to  be  addressed 
by  visiting  delegates.  The  topic  for  Monday  is 
*'The  Dawning  Age  and  Its  Problems,"  to  be 
considered  along  commercial,  intellectual,  social, 
and  missionary  lines.  Tuesday's  topic  will  be 
''Demonstrations  of  World-wide  Endeavor," 
with  sectional  meetings  for  pastors,  temperance 
and  missionary  workers,  work  for  young  men 
and  young  women,  the  Tenth  Legion,  Sabbath 
observance,  "  Quiet  Hour,"  etc.  In  the  eve- 
ning there  will  be  addresses  on  the  theme, 
"Pentecostal  Power;"  Wednesday  there  will 
be  a  school  of  methods,  national  rallies,  and  in 
the  afternoon  a  great  international  peace  demon- 
stration, with  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  evening  the  closing  consecration 
services  will  be  held. 

Thursday  will  be  given  up  to  denominational 
pilgrimages  to  Scrooby,  Epworth,  Bedford,  and 
other  places  of  historic  interest. 

The  London  convention  will  be  followed  by 
Christian  Endeavor  conventions  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain,  where  the  movement  is  grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Among  the  prominent  speakers  who  are  ex- 
pected to  address  the  convention  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer,  Dr.  Maltbie  D. 
Babcock,  Dr.  W.  T.  McElveen,  Rev.  Chas.  M. 
Sheldon,  Rev.  Cortland  Myers,  Bishop  B.  W. 
Arnett,  Bishop  Alexander  Walters,  and  others  of 
America,  and  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Dr.  Munro  Gibson, 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  Dr. 
McLaren,  and  others  of  England,  Australia, 
Airier,  India,  China,  Japan,  while  the  countries 
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of  Europe  will  also  be  represented  by  leading 
Christian  Endeavor  workers. 

THE  NOKTHFIELD  SUMMER  CONFERENCES. 

Beginning  earlier  than  usual,  tlie  events  which 
make  Xortliiield,  Mass.,  the  »' Christian  Mecca" 
that  it  has  l)een  called,  will  follow  one  another 
this  year  in  quick  succession. 

From  June  29  to  Julv  8,  the  World's  Student 
Conference  will  be  in  session.  The  usual  pro- 
gramme of  Bible  classes,  missionary  institute, 
conferences  on  the  methods  of  the  student  work, 
platform  meetings  in  the  Auditorium  morning 
and  evening,  and  *'  Kound-Top"  gatherings  held 
at  the  sunset  hour,  and  devoted  to  *' life-work 
topics,"  will  be  carried  out,  and  the  plans  fore- 
tell an  exceptionally  strong  session.  Athletics 
and  recreation  have  tlieir  place,  a  committee  from 
different  colleges  l)eing  in  charge,  and  a  part  of 
each  afternoon  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Among 
the  speakers  already  announced  are  Bishop  Vin- 
cent. Mr.  Kol>ert  E.  Speer.  Dr.  W.  R.  Richards, 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrev.  President  Schurman, 
Dr.  C.  E.  Jefferson,  and  others. 

July  13  to  23  follows  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  Conference,  with  purpose 
similar  to  the  preceding  one.  The  platform  serv- 
ices morning  and  evening  in  the  Auditorium, 
and  the  "RountlTop"  meetings  in  the  early 
evening  will  be  addressed  bv  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Sco- 
field.  D.D..  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Miss  Effie 
K.  Price,  Miss  Bertha  Couile.  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  Dr.  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Whvte.  of 
Edinburgli,  have  l)een  invited. 

In  the  Summer  of  18S0  tlie  first  of  the  gather- 
ings whicli  have  come  to  In?  known  a^s  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  for  Christian  Workers,  assem- 
bled at  the  call  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Minnly.  The 
coming  session,  August  2  to  19,  will  be  the  eight- 
eenth held  since  that  time.  Services  are  heU^ 
in  the  Auditorium  mornings,  afternoons,  and 
evenings,  and  on  ••  Round-Top  *  at  sunset. 
Among  the  sjH^akers  will  l>e  the  Rev.  G.  Camp- 
bell Morgan  of  London,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Si>eer,  the  Rev.  Jolin  l>ouglas 
Adams,  and  others.  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  has 
iK'en  invited,  and  will  probably  be  present. 
Sjxvial  ct»nferences  on  young  i>eople*s  and  Sun- 
iiay-scii(.H»l  work  are  l>eing  arrange*!,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  large  young  jn^ople's  con- 
vention in  this  countrv  this  vcar.  it  is  Wlieved 
that  these  si>ei'ial  meetings  will  meet  the  need  oi 
many  young  worker's  who  are  unable  to  go  to 
London. 

It  is  worthy  of  sj^ecial  note  that  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  M<.K»dy  not  a  backwaiti  step  has 
been  taken  in  his  work,  but    rather  advance  is 


being  made  not  only  in  Northfield,  where  the 
enlarged  hotel,  the  new  summer  session  at  Mount 
Hermon,  wider  conference  plans,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  applications  from  those  who 
wish  to  attend  the  conferences  point  to  yet  great- 
er things  for  the  future  ;  but  also  in  the  western 
part  of  Mr.  Moody's  work,  where  the  Chicago 
Bible  Institute  plans,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
summer  course,  directed  by  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Gray,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  is  to  hold  a  gathering  of 
Christian  workers,  September  19  to  26,  as  a  gen- 
eral preparation  for  the  winter's  campaign. 

Y.    M.   C.    A.    AND  Y.    W.   C.   A.   CONFERENCES. 

In  addition  to  the  Northfield  Students'  Con- 
ferences, gatherings  of  a  like  character  will  be 
held  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  The 
College  Students'  Conference  will  be  held  June 
15-24.  Last  year  the  attendance  at  this  confer- 
ence rose  to  376  students,  representing  158  col- 
leges and  15  States.  An  increased  attendance  is 
expected  this  year.  The  salient  features  of  the 
programme  will  be  Bible  studies,  conferences  on 
religious  work  among  college  men,  a  missionary 
institute,  a  series  of  addresses  on  life- callings, 
and  a  number  of  platform  addresses  on  the  re- 
ligious life  and  religious  work  in  general. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
will  hold  its  Lake  Geneva  Conference  from  June 
29  to  July  9,  and  its  sixth  Southern  Conference 
at  Asheville,  N.  C,  June  15-25. 

On  July  13  will  open  the  third  session  of  the 
conference  of  active  workei*s  of  city,  railroad,  and 
town  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  One  of  the  features  of 
this  conference  will  be  an  athletic  meet  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Athletic  League  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s  of  North  America. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Lake  Geneva  sum- 
mer school  for  Secretaries  and  Physical  Directors 
will  be  held  from  July  2«)  to  August  26.  Sixty 
students  were  in  attendance  in  this  school  last 
year  from  all  parts  of  the  I'nited  States  and 
Canada. 

The  fifth  Pacifio  Coast  Students'  Conference' 
will   be  hoKl  at    Paoilio  Grove,  Cal.,  May  18  to 
27.  untliT  the  direction  of  the  college  department 
of  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's 
Ciiristian  Associations. 

A    YOl  NU    rEOPLES    INIOX    ASSEMBLY. 

Fo r  the  pas  t  t  w e  n  i  y  -  si  x  y  ears  Methodist  camp* 
meetings  have  Ihvu  held  at^Epworth  Heighte, 
near  Lovt*land,  C)hio.  in  the  heart  of  the  pictur* 
es()ue  Little  Miami  Valley,  about  twenty-two 
miles  from  Cincinnati.  This  year  there  will  be 
held  there  a  ten  days'  interdenominational  gafth« 
ering  of  young  jxn^ple.  beginning  on  July  17- 
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yOUXO    PEOPLE  8    DENOMINATIONAL    HEETINQB. 

The  next  international  convention  of  the  Bap- 
tist Young  People's  Union  of  America  is  to  be 
held  in  Cincinnati,  from  July  12  to  15.  The 
annnal  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  Q. 
(Jauge,  pastor  of  the  Regent's  Park  Baptist 
{'liurcli.  London. 

The  L'nited  Society  of  Free  Baptist  Young 
People  will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  (;onventioii  at 
Lewiston,  Me.,  fi-oin  July  5  to  8. 

Tlie  National  Convention  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Christian  Union  of  the  United  Brethren 
Chiirdi  will  hold  its  sixth  biennial  session  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  June  21—24.  This  organization 
represents  over  2,000  Young  People's  Christian 
societies,  having  a  membership  of  80,000.  Prof. 
J.  P.  Landia,  D.D. ,  is  president,  and  Rev.  H.  F, 
yiiupe,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  seci-etary. 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Young 
People's  Christian  Union  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian riiiirch  of  North  America  will  be  held  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  July  25-30.  It  is  l>elieved 
that  the  a( tendance  at  this  gathering  will  be  very 
large.  'I'liat  at  the  Pittsburg  convention  in  1899 
waR  about  ten  thousand. 

Tiie  tifiecnth  annual  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew  will  be  held  at  Riciimond, 
Va  .  on  October  lO-U. 

Tiie  Luther  League  of  America  will  meet  at 
Cincinnati  on  May  22. 

MEETtXOS    IN    TltL    INTt:Rli:BT   OF   UIBSIONS. 

Although  the  great  missionary  gathering  of 
the    year — the    Ecumenical    Congress — has   jtist 


i(  American  Zionists.) 


taken  place  in  New  York  City,  there  will  be 
many  meetings  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
to  advance  the  mission  cause. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Union,  a  body  composed  ex- 
clusively of  missionariea  from  the  foreign  field, 
either  now  in  service  or  retired,  will  be  held  at 
Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y.,  May  30  to  June  5. 

The  national  convention  of  the  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  is  to  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  October  11-13. 

Summer  conventions  of  the  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  are  announced  for  Grimsby  Park, 
Ontario,  Canada,  June  20  to  July  1;  Beulah 
Park,  Ohio,  July  12  to  22;  Aabury  Park,  N.  J., 
July  25  to  29;  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.,  August 
3  to  12,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  16  to  26. 

FEDERATION    OF  AUERIGAN   ZIONISTS. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Federation 

of  American  Zionists,  of  which  Prof.  Richard 
Gottheil,  of  Columbia  University,  is  president, 
will  be  held  at  New  York  City  on  June  10.  This 
body  will  elect  delegates  to  the  Zionist  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  in  August. 


CONFERENCES  ON  SOCIAL  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE REFORM. 
An  important  conference  is  to  be  held  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  May  8-10,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  race  problems  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of 
the  South.  This  conference  is  to  be  controlled 
entirely  by  Southern  men,  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  what  is  known  as  the  Southern  Soci- 
ety, an  organization  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
the  study  of  race  conditions  and  problems  in  the 
South.  The  permanent  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  the  Hon.  H.  A,  Herbert,  former 
secretary  of  the  navy.  The  first  specific  prob- 
lem to  be  taken  up  by  the  conference  will  be  the 
question  of  the  franchise.  The  Hon.  Alfred  M. 
Waddell,  mayor  of  "Wilmington,  N.  C,  will  ad- 
vocate the  solution  of  this  problem  which  is  now 
pending  in  North  Carolina.  Other  speakers  will 
discuss  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  provisions. 
A  discussion  of  popular  education  in  the  South 
will  be  opened  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute.  He  will  be  followed  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
H.  Curry,  and  other  eminent  exponents  of  South- 
ern education,  Tiie  religious  aspect  of  work 
among  the  negro  race  will  be  treated  by  leading 
representatives  of  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
There  will  be  a  general  discussion  of  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  lynching  question.  This  topic  will 
be  presented  by  the  Hon,  Alexander  C.  King,  of 
Georgia ;  the  Hon.  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  of 
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Arkansas  ;  the  Hon.  Jotin  Temple  Graves,  of 
Atlanta  ;  and  Dr.  Dreher,  president  of  Roanoke 
College,  Virginia.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  of 
New  York  City,  will  speak  upon  "  The  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Color  Jjine  in  Relation  to  the  Race 
Problem."  The  closing  address  of  tbe  confer- 
ence will  be  delivered  by  the  Hon,  W.  Bourko 
Cockran,  of  N'ew  York,  on  the  subject  of  '■  The 
Negro  as  an  American  Problem."  The  various 
forces  of  religious  education  and  political  life  of 
the  .South  seem  to  be  heartily  united  in  this 
movement  represented  by  the  Southern  Society. 
The  discussion  of  these  vital  problems  at  the 
Montgoiueiy  conference  cannot  fail  to  result  in 
the  broadening  of  the  public  mind,  both  North 
and  South. 

CHARITIES    AND   COKHKCTION. 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  will  meet  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  May 
18  to  24.  The  president  of  the  conference  is  the 
Hon.  C.  E.  Faulkner,  of  Minneapolis.  The  con- 
ference will  be  ilevoted  to  tbe  discussion  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  care  of  tlio  [wor,  insane, 
feeble-minded,  epileptics,  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children,  etc.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  enable  the  members  of  the  conference 
to  visit  the  Haskell  Institute  and  the  Indian 
School  at  Lawrence  and  also  the  United  States 
Prison  and  tlie  tioldiers'  Home  at  Leavenworth. 
The  session  of  the  prison  committee  will  be  held 
at  Leavenworth.  A  special  featura  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  to 
illustrate  the  evening  addresses.  Dr.  Peterson, 
of  New  York,  will  exhibit  views  illustrating  tbe 
Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y. .  recently  de- 
ecribed  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Mr.  Ston- 
aker  will  exhibit  views  of  model  jails  and  poor- 
houses.  Mr.  Folks  will  exhibit  views  illustrat- 
ing the  best  hospital  for  the  insane.  Tbe  work 
of  charity  organization  societies,  child-saving 
work,  and  the  work  of  juvenile  reformatories 
will   be  illustrated  by   the   same  method. 

The  National  Prison  Association  will  meet  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  September  211-26.  Among 
the  subjects  to  be  iliscussed  by  this  conference 
will  be  criminal  law  refonn,  pi-eventivo  and  re- 
formatory work,  prison  discipline,  the  cai-e  of 
discharged  prisoners,  the  work  of  the  prison  phy- 
sician, and  the  police  force  in  cities. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Indian  Conference  will  be  held  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  Octoljev  10-12.  No  definite  programme 
for  this  gathering  is  arranged  in  advance. 

SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

The  general  meeting  of  tbe  American  Social 
Science  Association  will  be  held  in  Washington, 


D.  C.,  on  May  7-11.  The  annual  address  will 
be  delivei-ed  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
president  of  the  association.  One  day  will  be 
devoted  to  the  department  of  health,  and  espe- 
cially the  discussion  of  efforts  for  the  control  of 
yellow  fever.  Another  day  will  be  given  to  the 
department  of  education  and  art,  and  a  third  to 
social  economy  and  finance.  There  will  be 
papers  on  social  changes  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  fifty  yeai-a  by  Mrs.  JuUa  Ward  Howe, 
Miss  Kate  ^^anborn,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Claiborne,  of 
Virginia.  The  growth  of  building  asaociations 
and  banks  since  1H50  will  be  reviewed,  and  the 
currency  and  trust  questions  will  be  discussed. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics 
will  be  held  at  Milwaukee  on  July  10—14.  Fa[>ers 
will  be  presented  by  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Hon.  JamesW.  Latta, 
oi  Pennsylvania,  and  others. 

PfBl.lC    PAHK    TMPROVEMEKT. 

The  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Associa- 
tion was  formed  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  May,  1897, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  pi'onioting  the  conservatiOQ 


(President  of  the 
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of  natural  scenery,  the  ac^quirement  and  iiD[nroT«> 
inent  of  land  for  public  parks  and  reservataMM, 
and  the  advancement  of  all  outdoor  ut  faftving  to 
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do  witli  ttt«  deEigning  and  fitting  of  grounds  for 
public  and  private  use  and  enjoyment."  Tiie 
membership  of  this  body  represents  eighty-five 
cities  and  towns  in  tweniy-eighc  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  meeting  at  Detroit  in  June,  1899,  was 
especially  interesting,  the  papers  presented  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  important  aud  valuable  sub- 
jects. At  tliat  meeting  committees  were  formed 
for  the  following  purposes  ;  to  consider  the  beat 
methods  of  checking  the  abuses  of  public  adver- 
tising ;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
a  special  census  agent  who  shall  obtain  concise 
statisticsof  the  parks  throughout  tlie  country  ;  to 
consider  the  best  method  of  keeping  park  accounts 
and  to  recommend  the  same  for  general  adoption  ; 
to  coSperato  with  the  Bureau  of  Horticulture  at 
t!io  Paji-American  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Buf- 
falo in  1901,  and  to  consider  the  offering  of  prizes 
for  designs  of  home  and  school -grounds.  The 
president  of  the  association  is  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Loring,  of  Minneapolis,  a  gentleman  who  has 
labored  unselfishly  for  many  years  in  the  interest 
of  the  magnificent  Minneapolis  park  system. 
The  meeting  of  the  association  for  1900  will  be 
held  on  June  6  to  8,  at  Chicago. 

OOOD   OOVGRKMEKT   UEETINOS. 

In  November  the  Xational  Municipal  League 
will  meet  at  Milwaukee  and  the  League  of  Amer- 
ican Municipalities  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Defi- 
nite programmes  for  these  meetings  have  not 
yet  been  arranged,  but  the  question  of  municipal 
ownership  is  likely  to  be  prominent  in  each. 

The  American  Society  for  Municipal  Improve- 
ment will  meet  at  Milwaukee  on  August  28. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Anti- 
Saloon  League  will  be  held  at  Chicago  on  May 
24-25.  The  superintendent  of  this  organization 
is  llie  Rev,  Howard  H,  Russell,  of  Delaware, 
Ohio, 

A  Christian  Political  Assembly  will  bo  held  at 
Rock  Island,  111.,  on  May  1,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  principles  of  Christianity  should 
be  ap]>lied  in  concrete  form  to  State  and  national 
government  through  a  Christian  political  union 
or  party.  It  is  possible  that  this  convention  may 
nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency. 

PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES.  . 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  will  hold  its 
thirty-fourth  national  encampment  at  Chicago  in 
the  week  beginning  August  27.  OnTuesdayof 
that  week  the  grand  national  parade  will  occur. 
Other  organizations  meeting  at  the  same  time  and 
place  are  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  and  the  Ex- 
Prisoners  of  War. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Commandery- in- 
Chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  probably  on  Octo- 
ber 10. 

The  nineteenth  annual  encampment  of  the 
Commandery -in -Chief  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans 
will  be  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
11-13.  The  present  commander-in-chief  is 
Lieut, -Gov.  A.  L.  Jones,  of  Ohio. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  United  States  Veteran 
Navy  to  have  nautical  memorial  services  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  near  New  York  City  on  Memorial 
Day,  May  30,  in  memory  of  shipmates  who  have 
been  buried  at  sea  and  are  lying  in  an  unmarked 
grave.     The  function  will  consist  of  appropriate 


ritualistic  ceremonies  and  addresses  by  some  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  and  others.  It  is  said  that 
this  will  bo  the  first  time  that  snch  a  ceremony 
has  taken  place  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  will  be  Jield  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  May  25-26.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles 
will  be  the  orator  of  the  day.  This  will  be  the 
first  meeting  of  the  society  on  ex -Con  federate 
soil.  President  McKinley  has  promised  to  be 
present. 

The  next  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans  will  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
May  30  and  the  four  following  days.  The  next 
annual  convention  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
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the  Confeileracy  will  te  iiclil  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.  November  U-17.  The  president  of  this 
orttanization  is  Mrs.  Edwin  G.Weed,  of  Jackson- 
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of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  T.'nilod  States 
against  Great  Britain  in  ISI'i.  It  is  said  that 
this  society  carries  on  ils  rolls  to-day  a  nnniber 
of  the  actual  particijianls  in  onr  ' '  second  war  for 
independence,"  all  of  whom  have  jmssed  the  cen- 
tury mark. 

The  s<H'ond  aiuiiml  reunion  of  Roosevelt's 
Bough  Riders  will  U:  held  at  Oklahoma  I'ity  on 
July  1-4.  A  nunilier  of  other  volunteer  regi- 
ments have  Ijeen  inviled  to  the  reunion,  and 
among  those  that  have  accepted  are  the  Firpt 
Tennessee,  the  First  (.'olonido.  and  the  Twenli.'th 
Kaunas.  The  governors  of  llie  dillerent  Stitles 
udtheirstaffs  have  also  Ik 


during  the 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  under  the 
presidency  of  Satnuel  Gompers,  will  meet  in  an- 
nual session  on  December  't  at  Lonisville,  Ky. 
The  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  headed 
by  Grand  Master  Workman  John  M.  ParsonB, 
will  be  held  at  Hirmingham,  Ala.,  on  Novem- 
ber 13. 

The  biennial  convention  of  tlicTol.>acco-Work- 
ers'  International  Union  will  la*  held  at  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  on  the  last  Monday  in  September. 
The  l.'ooj>ers'  International  Union,  an  or^D- 
ization  affiliated  with  tlie  American  Federation 
of  Ijabor,  will  hold  its  next  convention  at  Boston 
on  October  8.  The  Ulass-Bottle  Blowers'  Aaao- 
ciation,  also  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  L.,  will  hold 
its  twenty- fourth  annual  convention  at  Deth>it  on 
July  9. 

The  International  Tvpographical  Union  will 
meet  in  Milwaukee  on 'August  13-18.  During 
the  month  of  yepteniiwr  the  convention  of  the 
United  Typothntte  of  America  will  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  National  Association  of 
Photo- Kngravers  will  hold  a  eonvention  at  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio,  on  July  ]t;-21.  The  Photographera' 
Association  of  America  will  hold  its  annual  con- 
vention at  ililwaukee  ou  July  23. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  Se[iteinl.>er  10.  The  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Brotherhootl  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  will  "oe  held  at  Milwaukee  on 
May  9. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Stationary  Engineers  will  be  held  at 
Milwaukee  on  .S-plember  3.  At  this  convention 
papers  will  lie. read  on  inii)orlant  mechanical  sub- 
jocls,  and  there  will  also  be  excursions  to  points 
of  interest  in  ami  uboiii  the  city.  This  associa- 
tion dcww  not  eonntenanee  strikes,  and  its  meet- 
ings are  devoieil  ehirfly  tu  self- improvement  and 
education  in  the  eiLginet-r's  calling.  The  presi- 
dent iif  th.-  iit;.-i<>cialicm.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Stone,  is 
the  chu'f  engineer  of  Ilarvani  University.  The 
hHi-rnHiinmil  iirotlierliood  of  Stationary  Firemen 
will  hill, I  its  third  annual  convention  at  Peoria, 


e  eighth  otinnal  convention  of  the  United 
States  League  of  Local  lUiilding  and  Loan  As- 
sociation!; will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  on  July 
2.").  The  conveLilion  will  1h>  composed  of  dele- 
gates chosen  by  afliliating  State  leagues.  The 
principal  pnpiM's  to  be  read  at  the  convention  will 
treat  of  the  hi:-l"ry,  development,  and  evolntion 
of  building  and  hum  a.-<sociation8  in  the  United 
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coojieration   since  its   inception  in  this   country 

RAlLlillAD   COSVKXTIOSS. 

A  ;ireal  niuuljer  uf  raiiiuail  convwitions  will 
111'  Infill  ilnriiifT  tlie  next  few  months.  At  Mil- 
wiiiikt'c,  on  May  2M,  the  national  convnntion  of 
liailroad  ('oiiiniissionera  will  mei't.  This  organi- 
zaliuii  is  composed  of  I'aili'oad  com misai oners  of 
all  States,  ami  State  oflicurs  cliarged  with  any 
duty  in  llie  supervision  of  railroads  ai-e  invited 
I"  Hltcnd  and  participate  in  the  discussion  of  such 
ti>pics  as  may  come  liofore  the  convention.  The 
AssiK'iiitioii  iif  Kaiiway  Accounting  Officers  is 
also  invili.'d  to  attend,  or  to  sfiid  delegates  to  the 
ciiiivciition,  and  join  in  the  consideration  of  such 
ijiu'Ktious  of  special  intei'ost  to  tiiat  association  as 
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Agents  at  Detroit,  Midi.,  July  24-27;  the  Ameri- 
can Associatiim  of  (jencral  Haggage  Agents  at 
Boston  on  July  IK  ;  the  Association  of  Railway 
I  'liiim  Agents  at  Ijouisville,  Ky. ,  during  the  last 
week  in  Mav;  the  Freight  Claim  Association  at 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  May  2  ;   the  National  Aesocia- 


tion  of  Local  Freight  Agents'  Associations  at  Bos- 
ton on  July  12  ;  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  and  the  Master  Car- Build- 
ers' Association  at  Saratoga,  on  June  18  ;  the 
Association  of  Railway  Superintendents  of  Build- 
ings and  Bridges  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  October 
16  ;  the  Road-Masters'  Association  of  Americaat 
Los  Angeles,  Ca!.,  on  Xovemlier  13  ;  the  Na- 
tional HaiUvay  Master  Blacksmitiis'  Association  at 
Detroit,  Micii..  un  September  18  ;  the^/Vssociation 
of  Railway  Telcgrapli  Superintendents  at  Detroit, 
Mich. ,  on  June  20  ;  tiie  Train  Dispatchers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  June  12  ; 
and  the  American  Street  Railway  Association  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  October  16. 

AMERICAN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

St'MUER    WORK    AT    THE    UNIVEHBITIKS. 

The  summer  work  at  Harvard  University  for  the 
coming  season  will  attract  unusual  attention  be- 
cause of  the  presence  in  ('ambridge  of  over  fourteen 
hundred  Cuban  teach  era  fo(  whom  instruction  will 
be  generously  proMded  I  v  the  universilvautliori- 
ties  The  president  an  1  fellons  have  guaranteed 
the  sum  of  *70  1)00  in  ordei  tl  at  the  Cuban 
teachers  may  1  ave  the  adianta^^es  of  a  summer's 
instruction  Altiiough  this  instruction  is  to  be 
given  duimg  the  regular  <>ession  of  the  Harvard 
Summei  "ichool  the  committee  in  charf.,e  of  that 
work  announct-s  that  it,  will  be  giv  n  under 
sejarate  lirection  and  bv  instructors  especiallv 
cluspn  for  that  task  \  few  of  these  Cuban 
teachers  ■*)  o  have  a  sufficient  kiow ledge  of 
Engl  bh  mav  be  entered  in  the  regular  summer 
classes  All  of  the  courses  offered  are  adapted 
to  the  neeas  of  teachers  in  ekmenlary  and 
sec<  ndary  stl  o  Is 

The  fii-st  summer  session  of  f  olun  1  la  Univer- 
sitj,  >iew  ^  ork  (-ity,  will  open  on  July  2,  and 
continue  until  August  10.  The  courses  of  in- 
struction include  tiie  subjects  of  botany,  educa- 
tion, English,  geography,  history,  manual  train- 
ing, mathematics,  philosophy,  physical  training, 
physics,  and  psychology. 

At  Cornell  University  there  will  bo  summer 
courees  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  the  Romance 
languages,  the  science  and  art  of  education, 
psychology,  ethics,  history,  civics,  political  ami 
social  science,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  geology,  physiology,  drawing  and  art, 
mechanical  drawing  and  designing,  mechanic 
arts,  and  nature  study.  In  the  latter  subject  the 
course  is  offered  in  three  departments  :  nature 
study  in  insect  life,  nature  study  in  plant  life, 
and  nature  study  on  the  farm. 

New  York  University,  at  University  Heights, 
Now  York  City,  offers  forty  courses  in  the  depart- 
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ments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Semitics,  English,  Ger- 
man, philosophy,  education,  history,  economics, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 
The  session  will  begin  on  July  9  and  end  on 
August  17.  The  university  has  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  students  taking  the  summer  courses 
all  the  libraries,  laboratories,  recitation -halls, 
dormitories,  dining-hall,  and  athletic-grounds  at 
University  Heights. 

The  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  w411  begin  on  July  2,  and  continue  in 
the  literary  department  for  six  weeks,  and  in  the 
law  department  for  eight  weeks.  In  the  courses 
offered  the  pedagogical  side  will  be  especially 
emphasized,  and  the  university  authorities  an- 
nounce their  intention  to  mcrease  from  year  to 
year  the  number  of  courses  that  will  appeal  to 
teachers.  A  number  of  special  lectures  bearing 
on  the  history  and  teaching  of  several  branches 
taught  in  the  summer  sessions,  such  as  Latin, 
English,  mathematics,  physics,  botany,  and 
others,  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  will  be  free  to  all  members  of  the  summer 
session.  As  at  Cornell,  special  courses  will  be 
offered  in  nature  study,  to  begin  on  July  23,  and 
continuing  to  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  summer  school  maintained  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  since  1887  was  replaced 
last  year  by  the  summer  session  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  scope  of  the  work  being  greatly  en- 
larged. At  present  all  of  the  departments  of  the 
college  of  letters  and  science  are  represented  in 
the  summer  instruction  by  from  three  to  thir- 
teen courses  eacli.  Altogether  one  hundred  and 
twenty- four  courses  of  study  will  be  offered  in 
twenty- four  departments,  ranging  from  the  ele- 
mentary work  of  the  university  to  graduate 
courses  of  instruction.  A  new  feature  for  the 
coming  session  is  the  introduction  of  several 
courses  of  lectures  by  professors  from  other  in- 
stitutions. Among  these  are  Prof.  Kuno  Francke, 
of  Harvard,  in  German  ;  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings, 
of  Columbia,  in  sociology  ;  Prof.  H.  Morse  Ste- 
phens and  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Cornell, 
in  history  ;  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa  College, 
m  political  science  ;  William  M.  Payne,  editor  of 
the  Dialj  in  English  literature  ;  Prof.  Jesse  B. 
Carter,  of  Princeton,  .in  Latin,  and  Professor 
Fenneman,  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  in  physical  geog- 
raphy. Especial  attention  will  be  given  during 
the  coming  session  to  the  departments  of  econom- 
ics and  sociology,  and  allied  subjects.  Four  of 
the  special  lecturers  will  lecture  in  these  depart- 
ments. The  summer  session  will  begin  on  July  2 
and  close  on  August  10. 

The  University  of  Chicago  offers  the  usual 
wide  range  of  courses  for  the  summer  quarter, 
the  work  in  that  part  of  the  year  being  organized 


on  tlie  same  basis  as  that  in  the  other   quar- 
ters. 

Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  announces  for  the 
first  time  a  summer  session,  to  continue  for  six 
weeks,  beginning  on  June  19.  The  courses 
provided  in  this  session  are  intended  to  be  of  a 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  commensurate  with 
courses  given  regularly  with  the  college  year,  and 
may  be  accepted  for  college  credit.  Courses  will 
be  given  in  biology,  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man, history,  Latin,  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
physical  culture,  and  physics. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  announces  a  sum- 
mer session  from  June  8  to  July  20,  with  in- 
struction in  American  history,  botany,  chemistry, 
the  Romance  languages,  English,  German,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy. 

As  usual,  the  University  of  Virginia  announces 
its  summer  courses  of  law  lectures,  established 
as  long  ago  as  1870,  and  a  summer  class  in  chem- 
istry. The  summer  quarter  of  West  Virginia 
University  is  a  regular  division  of  the  university 
year,  with  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of 
popular  scientific  and  literary  lectures,  concerts, 
etc.,  open  to  all  students.  The  quarter  begins 
on  July  22,  and  continues  until  September  1. 

At  McGill  University,  Montreal,  summer 
classes  will  be  opened  in  drawing,  modeling,  and 
painting.  These  classes  will  be  open  to  men  and 
women.  The  syllabus  will  comprise  both  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  courses  in  freehand  draw- 
ing, model  drawing,  painting  in  oils  and  water- 
colors,  studies  in  still  life,  landscape  art,  the 
human  head,  draped  figures,  and  living  models. 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS    FOR    TEACHERS. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  provision  made  oy 
several  of  the  leading  American  universities  for 
summer  instruction  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pub- 
lic-school teachers,  there  are  several  long-estab- 
lished summer  institutions  which  offer  attractive 
programmes  to  those  seeking  pedagogical  train- 
ing. The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute 
announces  courses  by  Prof.  Edward  Howard 
Griggs  on  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  child- 
study  ;  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry  on  civil  govern- 
ment, and  by  other  well-known  normal-school  in- 
structors on  topics  connected  with  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching. 

The  Summer  School  of  Methods  at  Roanoke, 
Va. ,  reported  an  enrollment  in  1899  of  700 
students.  It  will  be  conducted  during  the  com- 
ing summer  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E,  C. 
Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Jenkins, 
of  Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  Hampton  Summer  Normal  Institute  at 
Hampton,  Va. ,  will  give  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching,    sewing,    cooking,    manual    training. 
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upholstery,  and  simple  bueiiie^s  fut'ms  ami  meth- 
ods. The  shops  of  the  traile-school  will  ftleo  be 
open  for  any  who  wish  to  work  at  a  trade.  On 
July  18-20  Lhe  Hamplon  Negro  Conference  will 
holj  its  annual  session.  The  institute  will  begin 
on  July  5,  and  continue  in  session  four  weeks. 
Last  year  there  were  316  teachers  in  attendance. 

A  summer  school  for  teachers  will  be  opened 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  July  5.  This  school  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  instructors  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  will  offer  courses  in  educa- 
tion and  teaching,  history,  English,  German, 
Latin,  mathematics,  physics,  and  biology. 

The  Sativeur  Summer  School  of  Languages 
will  hold  its  annual  session  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
beginning  on  July  9  and  continuing  six  weeks. 
At  this  school  the  natural  method  of  learning 
languages  is  exemplified  ;  and,  by  cooperation 
with  members  of  tiie  Amherst  College  faculty, 
instruction  ts  given  in  library  economy,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  other  subjeiits, 

CHAfTAfQUA    FOB    1900. 

The  iwentysixth  Chautauqua  season  will  open 
on  July  27  and  close  on  August  23.  The  sum- 
mer schools  will  be  in  session  from  July  7  to 
August  17.  The  attendance  last  year  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  inatitution.  Of  the 
4 1.  ODD  different  people  present  during  the  season, 
3.300  came  from  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  1,200  from  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
nearly  one  thousand  from  New  England, 

Among  the  series  of  university  extension  lec- 
tures announced  for  the  coming  season  may  be 
mentioned  tbe  following :  Pres.  Q.  Stanley  Hall, 
"  Educational  Problems  ;  "  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland, 
"Tropical  Colonization  ;  "  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Ty- 
ler, "  Interesting  Points  in  American  History 
Since  1789;"  Pres.  Benjamin  Ide  "Wheeler, 
' '  Studies  in  Greek  Life ;  "  Mr.  Bliss  Perry, 
"The  Modern  Novel ;  "  Dr.  Alexanders.  Ches- 
sin,  "  Russia,  Political,  Social,  and  Educational;  " 
Prof.  John  Dewey,  "  School  and  Society;  "  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  "Problems  of  Democracy:  "  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor,  "The  N'ew  Social  Chivalry;" 
Prof.  Edward  Howard  (jriirgs,  "Education  and 
Life ;  "  and  many  others  of  note. 

Single  lectures  and  aililrfsaes  will  be  given  by. 
many  well-known  speakers,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  :  Bishop  .!.  M.  Thoburn,  Prea.  W. 
"W.  Birdsall,  Mrs.  Maud  Hallington  Booth,  Dr. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Bi-jhop  C.  H.  Fowler,  Dr, 
A.  E.  Winship,  Rev.  S-  Parkes  Cadman,  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent,  Rev,  S,  A.  Steele,  e.t  al. 
Over  one  hundred  and  twenty  courses  of  in- 
struction will  be  offered  in  the  thirteen  summer 
schools.     The  New  Y<irk    tftate   Free    Institute 


be  continued  under  subsidy  from  the  Legis- 
re.  Nearly  six  hundred  were  enrolled  in 
department  alone  last  summer.  One  of  the 
for  1900  will  be  a  vacation  school  in 
which  teachers  from  the  elementary  school  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  will  conduct  instruc- 
tion in  harmony  with  the  theories  and  methods 
worked  out  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  John 
Dewey,  who  will  himself  be  present  for  three 
weeks. 

THE   JEWISH   CHAUTAUQUA. 

The  fourth  Annual  Summer  Assembly  of  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  will  be  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  July  15  to  30,  1900.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Berkowitz,  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Richard 
Gottheil,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  will 
assume  general  charge  of  the  educational  work. 
The  director  of  the  assembly  will  be  Mr.  Isaac 
Hassler,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  purposed  thia 
year  to  introduce  the  feature  of  class  work  ;  that 
is,  to  combine  the  assembly  with  the  summer- 
school  idea  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tuition  to 
Jewish  teachers  and  others  in  Jewish  subjects. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  any  summer  work 
of  this  kind  has  been  attempted  among  Jews. 
The  work  will  be  divided  into  three  departments: 
(1)  department  of  Chautauqua  circles  in  Bible 
and  Jewish  history  and  literature  ;  (2)  summer 
school,  which  will  include  courses  in  Hebrew, 
pedagogics,  and  the  like  ;  <3)  the  department  of 
popular  entertainment. 

THE   CHAHPLAIN    SUHUEB   SCHOOL. 

At  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.,  near  Plattsburgh,  the 
Champlain  Summer  School  will  begin  its  ninth  sea- 
sion  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  continue  until 
the  end  of  August.  This  school  is  the  leading 
Roman  Catholic  institution  of  its  class  in  the 
United  Stales.  Invitations  froui  the  board  of 
studies,  in  charge  of  the  programme,  have  l»en 
accepted  by  George  Melville  Boliing,  Ph.D.,  and 
Charles  P.  NeUl,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  D.  C.  Those  in  attend- 
ance at  former  sessions  will  be  pleased  to  extend 
a  hearty  welcome  to  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  Austin 
Adams,  A.M.  A  number  of  leading  questions 
of  philosophy  are  assigned  to  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Doonan,  S.J. ,  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadel- 
phia ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  3.J.,  of 
Boston  College,  and  the  Rev.  John  T.  Driscoll, 
S.T.L,,  author  of  two  recent  volumes  bearing  on 
theism  and  the  human  soul. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Me- 
Mahon,  special  studies  covering  a  period  of  six 
weeks  have  been,  planned,   dealing  with  Shake- 
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Bpearean  literature.  These  studies  will  be  con- 
ducted accordinj;  to  tlie  plan  of  "  Round -Table 
Talks,"  bj-  lir.  James  J.  Walsh,  Alexia  I.  dii 
Pont  Coleman,  B.A.  (Osfonl),  and  the  Very 
Rev.  Hubert  FarroU.  V.F.,  oC  WestbHry,_  X.  Y. 
Acoonling  li>  ilie  same  plan  t!ie  ■■Divina  (.'orn- 
media"'  of  Dante  will  be  discussed:  the  "In- 
ferno" by  thf  Rev.  D.  J.  Mabon.-y,  D.D.,  of 
New  York  Citv  :  iho  ■■  Piirjraioi'io "  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  lloiisi^rnor  Lonplilin.  D.  D.,  (.'haiu-ellor  of 
PhilaUeliihia  ;  tin-  ■■  IVailiso"  bv  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph v.  Delanev.  D.D.,  of  New  York  Ciiv. 

Prof.  William  L.  Tunilins,  who  was  choral  di- 
rector of  t!ie  World's  Cohiinbinn  Exposition,  has 
been  eiijraficd  for  a  training  cotii-sc  in  sinking, 
esfHTially    ada])ied    lo    the    needs   of    teachers, 

for  ilie  best  iriethods  of  dt-velopiiig  voCrI  music, 
ospcciallv  among  chililivn.  A  eoni-sc  of  illus- 
trated Wttnvs  on  an  will  be  given  l>v  Miss 
Anna  Seaioii  Hchmidl.  of  Wusliinglon,  D."  C. 


charities  ;  inEtitiitional  care  of  adults,  and  neigh- 
borhood improvements.  The  work  is  in  charge 
of  the  same  ex^^erts  and  practical  charity  workers 
who  so  successfully  conducted  the  course  of  1 899, 
the  whole  being  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  PLilip 
\V.  .\yres.  The  Charity  Organization  Society 
seeks  an  endowment  of  ilOO,i)00  to  enable  it  to 
extend  its  work  of  training  persona  for  the  vari- 
ous charitable  societies  and  institutions  that  are 
constantly  applying  to  it  fur  trained  workers- 
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,'  !.•*  to.lulv  -JS.  Ex- 
lods  iiiitiaii'd  last  year 
was  given  in  the  Hevikw  ok  Reviews  al  that 
time.  The  pivgramme  for  the  coming  seasoii  is 
divided  into  live  inain  topic*,  ahhough  half  of 
the  time  will  W  d.-voted  to  the  ootisidei-ation  of 
the  first.  Tlie^e  topic*  :ire  the  treainn>ni  of  needv 
families  in  ili.-ir  humes  :  ibe  care  of  dependent, 
neglected,     and     delin.)iient     childivn  :      medical 


the  eleventh 

miraJ-science  camp  for  boys  at 
.  Y.  Although  no  text-books 
Arey's  camp,  excellent  instruc- 
iie  subjects  of  biology,  entomol- 
and  photography, 
land  t^unimer  Hchool  for  Nature 
Its  second  session  on  Julv  5-20, 
1.  The  work  of  this'  school 
consists  in  the  examination  of  particular  animals 
and  plants  iii  tb.-ir  naiural  envirojiment,  chiefly 
such  fonus  as  ai-e  fonnd  about  every  schoolhouse 
and  home  :  living,  as  disiinguisheil  from  post- 
mortem, biohigy  ;  instruction  out  of  doors,  in  the 
laboratorv,  anil  by  special  evening  lectures  by 
distinguished  sjiecialisis.  Tuition  is  free  to 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Rhodo  Island. 

Beloit  College.  "Wisconsin,  will  hold  a  summer 
school  on  Madeline  Island.  Lake  Superior,  from 
July  'it;  to  August  30.  This  is  to  bee.\clusively  a 
nature  school.  (JtH^logy,  Kiiany,  zoology,  with 
field  work,  will  lie.  in  an  original  and  unique 
place,  the  subject-matter  of 
the  school.  An  old  Indian 
mission  will  be  occupied  by 
the  college.  High-grade 
work  on  college  lines  will  be 
pursued.  Credit  will  be 
given  on  the  regular  college 
course  f-ir  the  work  done  in 
this  summer  school.  Oeo- 
logicid  and  i-otanical  excur- 
sions wi:i  l,v  made  to  the  dif- 
ferent Islands  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, especially  Isle  Royale, 
which  is  a  )>otanical  paradise 


A   sci 
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I  of  applied  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  will 
U'  established  near  New 
York  l"ity,  to  open  in  Sop- 
temi-iT  for  study  and  prac- 
tical training.  Sixty  acres 
of  land  have  been  aecored 
for  this  puipoee  in  West- 
chester i^'ountr,  within  twen- 
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ty-seven  miles  of  New  York  City.  A  build- 
ing is  to  be  erected  at  once  to  accommodate 
forty  students  and  instructors,  with  lecture  and 
class  rooms.  Instruction  is  to  be  given  in  tlie 
planting  and  care  of  orchards,  gardening,  hot- 
house culture,  bee,  poultry,  and  dairy  work,  and 
the  marketing  of  products.  Students  will  have 
the  use  of  the  laboratories  and  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  plants  in  the  museum,  the  conserva- 
tories, and  upon  the  grounds  of  tlie  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  The  work  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  T.  Powell. 


EUROPEAN    CONGRESSES   AND  OTHER 

GATHERINGS. 

The  expression  **  world's  congress"  became 
current  in  the  United  States  in  1893  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  Ever 
since  that  time  American  leaders  of  scientific  and 
religious  thought  have  looked  forward  to  the 
opening  of  the  great  fair  at  Paris  in  the  present 
year  in  anticipation  of  the  assemblages  of  learned 
societies  to  be  held  on  that  occasion.  The  lead- 
ing scientific  bodies  of  this  country  have  tak-en 
quite  as  much  interest  in  the  preparations  for 
these  world  congresses  of  1900  as  for  the  ma- 
terial part  of  the  Paris  show.  We  publish  here- 
with .a  partial  list  of  the  congresses  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  exposition.  Each  con- 
gress has  its  own  conditions  for  participation,  its 
special  fees,  and  its  own  publications. 

AGRICULTrRE  AND  FORESTRY. 

Horticulture May  25  to  27 

Forestry June   4  to   7 

Agricultural  stations June  18  to  20 

Viticulture June  20  to  28 

Cattle-feeding June  21  to  28 

Agriculture July   1  to   7 

Agricultural  coGperation July   8 

Apiculture September  10  to  12 

Fruit-culture September  10  to  12 

Aquiculture  and  fishery September  14  to  19 

ANTHROPOLOGY,   ARCH.tOLOGY,  AND  HISTORY. 

Numismatics June  14  to  16 

Comparative  history June  18  to  21 

Ethnography August  25  to  September   1 

History  of  religions September   3  to   8 

Basque  studies September   8  to   5 

Folklore Septem»)er  10  to  12 

Americanists September  17  to  21 

ART. 

Photography July  28  to  28 

Architecture July  80  to  August  4 

Teaching  of  art August  29  to  September   1 

Music August 

Municipal  art August 

Stage Aogost 


COLONIAL  QUESTIONS. 

Colonial  sociology July  80  to  August  4 

Colonies August  6  to  11 

Economic  and  commercial  geography. .  .August  27  to  81 

ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

Movable  property June   4  to  7 

Joint-stock  companies : June   8  to  11 

Landed  property June  11  to  18 

Insurance June  25  to  80 

Actuaries June  25  to  80 

Commerce  and  industry July  28  to  28 

Industrial  property July  28  to  28 

Tariff  regulations July  80  to  August  4 

Gold  and  silver September 

EDUCATION. 

Modern-language  teaching July  24  to  29 

Higher  education July  80  to  August  8 

Primary  education August  2  to  5 

Secondary  education August  2  to  5 

Philosophy — August  2  to  7 

Educational  press — August  9  to  11 

Stenography August  9  to  15 

Bibliography August  16  to  18 

Psychology August  22  to  26 

Teaching  of  drawing August  29  to  September   1 

Popular  education September  10  to  13 

LABOR  AND  COOPERATION. 

Cheap  dwellings  June  18  to  21 

People^s  credit  banks July   8  to  10 

Profit-sharing July  10  to  18 

Workmen's  cooperative  productive  associa- 
tions  July  11  to  18 

International  cooperative  alliance July  18  to  22 

MARINE  AFFAIRS. 

Naval  architecture  and  construction July  19  to  21 

Navigation July  30  to  August  4 

Chronometry July 

Maritime  law October  1  to  8 

MATHEMATICAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE. 

Applied  chemistry July  28  to  31 

Physics August  6  to  11 

Mathematics August  6  to  11 

Electricity August  18  to  26 

Chemistry September  20  to  29 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

Professional  medicine July  28  to  28 

Medicine August  2  to  9 

Dermatology August  2  to  9 

Pharmacy August  8 

Dentistry August  8  to  14 

Hygiene August  10  to  17 

Hypnotism August  12  to  15 

Medical  press August 

MINING,  ENGINEERING,  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Mines June  18  to  28 

Aeronautics June  — 

Automobiles July  9 

Testing  of  materials July  9  to  10 

Thread-numbering July  — ^ 

Steam-engines,  etc July  16  to  18 

Applied  mechanics July  19  to  96 

Railroads September  10  to  IS 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Ornithology June  26  to  80 

Meteorology July  28  to  28 

Geology August  6  to  28 

Alpinists August  12  to  14 

Botany October   1  to   7 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Life-saving July  17  to  23 

Poor  relief July  30  to  August   5 

Blind August  5  to 

Deaf-mutes August  6  to  8 

Antislavery August  6  to  9 

Housing August  6  to  9 

Red  Cross 

PEACE. 
September  29  to  October  6. 

TECHNICAL,   SOCIAL,   AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education June  14  to  16 

Teaching  of  social  science July  30  to  August   5 

Technical  and  industrial  education August  6  to  11 

Social  education September  6  to   9 

WOMEN. 

Women's  work  and  institutions June  18  to  23 

Women's  rights September   5  to   8 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    LEAGUE  OF  SCIENCE  AND    ART. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  in  the  formation 
of  what  is  known  as  the  International  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Arts,  and 
Education.  This  body  will  hold  its  first  assem- 
bly at  Paris  during  the  coming  summer.  The 
object  of  ill  is  assembly  is  to  enhance  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  exposition.  Tlie  assembly 
offers  privileges  to  men  of  science  and  to  the 
general  public,  and  both  to  those  persons  who 
are  to  visit  the  exposition  and  to  those  who  are 
not.  It  is  expected  that  the  assembly  will  serve 
to  promote  closer  relations  between  the  learned 
societies,  the  universities,  and  the  other  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  different  countries  as 
well  as  between  individuals.  It  is  intended  that 
this  International  Association  shall  be  permanent, 
and  have  assemblies  in  connection  with  future 
exhibitions.  Our  important  function  oi  the  as- 
sociation will  be  to  establish  a  central  bureau  for 
th^  promotion  of  the  exchange  of  reports  and 
correspondence  between  learned  societies  and 
universities.  The  president  of  the  association  is 
M.  L6on  Bourgeois,  late  French  minister  of 
education  ;  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes,  acting  as  sec- 
retary, has  been  active  in  promoting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  group.  In  this  effort  he 
has  secured  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Mr.  Robert 
Erskine  Ely,  president  of  the  Prospect  Union,  of 
Cambridge,  and  a  well-known  lecturer  and  stu- 
dent of  economics. 


CONVENTIONS    IN    ENOLANIX 

During  the  coming  months  there  will  be  a  great 
variety  of  religious,  scientific,  and  social  assemblies 
in  Great  Britain.     Of  these  the  most  notable  is 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  will  meet  in  September  at  Brad- 
ford.     It  was  the  cooperation  of  this  great  asso- 
ciation with   the  French   association  of   similar 
character  which  brought  about  the  formation  of 
the  great  international  association  which  we  have 
just  described.     The  Sanitary   Institute,  wliich 
holds  a  brief  meeting,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, and   the   cooperative   associations,    are  all 
associations  of  business  men  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  particular  enterprises  and  of  particu- 
lar methods  of  production  and  distribution.     The 
Trades -Union  Congress  is  the  chief  labor  assembly 
of  the  year,  and,  like  most  of  the  others,  will 
meet  in  autumn.     The  Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  is  what   its  name  signifies.      Tne 
most  widely  occupied  field  is  that  of   religious 
associations.     The  chief  place  is  taken  by  the 
Church  Congress,  which  meets  in  September.    The 
Wesleyaii  Conference,  and  the  Methodist  bodies 
which  have  split  off  from  the  parent  connection, 
will  have  their  meetings.     The  Congregational 
Union  and  the  Baptist  Union  are  also  important 
bodies.     There  is  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Home 
Reading  Union,  a  sort  of  English  Chautauqua. 
The  great  Christian  Endeavor  convention  at  Lon- 
don  has  already  been  mentioned. 

A  Pan- African  Conference  has  been  called 
to  meet  in  the  Westminster  Town  Hall  on  July 
22.  This  conference  will  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  African  Association,  a  British  organ-  • 
ization.  The  motive  of  this  conference  is  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  on  existing  proceedings  and 
conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  natives  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  South 
Africa,  West  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
United  States. 

THE    PASSION    PLAY    AT    OBERAMMEKQAC. 

Next  to  the  Paris  Exposition  the  great  attrac- 
tion in  Europe  this  year  will  be  the  **  Passion 
IMay "  at  Oberammergau,  the  performances  of 
which  will  begin  on  May  20.  The  plan  of  the 
Oberammergau  Theater  for  the  coming  season  is 
a  new  one.  For  the  first  time  the  seats  are  un- 
der cover,  but  the  stage  is  open  to  wind  and 
weather  as  before.  It  is  believed  that  nearly 
every  one  of  the  4,000  visitors  will  have  a  good 
view.  Following  are  the  dates  announced  for 
the  performances  : 


First  (and  only)  dress  rehearsal,  May  90. 

ances  :  May  24,  27 ;  June  4, 10, 16, 17,  24,  29 ;  July  1,8|  1% 
18,  22,  29 ;  August  5,  8,  12,  15,  19,  25,  28;  September  &  8^ 
9,  16,  23,  80. 


CHARLES  H.  ALLEN.  THE  FIRST  GOVERNOR- 
OF   PUERTO   RICO. 


BY   HENRY   MACFARLAND. 


P RESIDENT  McKINLEY  wanted,  for  the  first 
civil  governor  of  Puerto  Rico, — tbe  first  civil 
governor  of  any  of  the  islands  takeD  from  Spain, — 
a  man  whose  appointment  would  be  commended  at 
once  and  by  everybody.  He  felt  that  the  man 
who  was  to  organize  tlie  first  American  civil  gov- 
ernment in  any  of  these  islands,  and  to  carry  the 
burdens  and  wield  the  powers  of  its  executive 
head,  must  not  only  be  well  fitted  for  such  deli- 
cate and  difficult  responsibilities,  but  must  be 
kno^'n  by  tlie  country  at  sight  to  be  so  fiCt«d.  In 
beginning  tliis  momentous  experiment,  with  all 
its  novel  features  and  all  its  possible  effects  upon 
this  country,  as  well  as  upon  Puerto  Rico,  the 
first  governor,  the  President  felt,  must  have  the 
confidence  of  the  United  States,  and,  having  it, 
would  the  sooner  secure  the  confidence  o£  Puerto 
Rico,  with  all  that  tliat  would  mean  toward  the 
success,  of  the  undertaking.  Although  it  was  to 
be  similar  to  other  tilings  which  the  State-build- 
ing Amei'ican  has  done,  it  waa  to  be  different, 
too  ;  and  in  a  way  more  difficult  than  any  of 
them.  The  fact  that  it  waa  to  be  the  first  attempt 
at  governing  solely  by  civil  authority  any  of 
the  "dependencies"  would  have  drawn  all  eyes 
to  it,  even  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  controversy 
in  Congress  over  the  civil  status  of  Puerto  Rico, 
wliich  for  sentimental  reasons  made  the  island  the 
object  of  the  nation's  attention. 

This  controversy  had  stirred  up  the  Puerto 
Ricaii  as  well  as  the  American  politicians,  and  the 
discomforts  and  distresses  of  tbe  delay  in  legislat- 
ing for  the  island  which  it  caused  had  disquieted 
even  the  patient  peasants  who  had  never  risen 
against  fipaiii.  The  promoters  and  speculators, 
impatiently  awaiting  the  chance  to  acquire  fran- 
chises and  make  money  out  of  the  island,  fur- 
nished another  reason  for  making  clear  at  the 
start  the  character  of  the  new  government  by 
the  character  of  its  head. 

'Willi  all  this  in  mind,  the  President  appointed 
the  Hon.  Charles  Herbert  Allen,  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  to  be  the  first  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  choice 
immediately  and  unanimously  apprpved.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  knew  that  it  would  be  received  in 
this  way,  because  it  had  been  received  in  just 
that  way  by  every  one  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
of  it  privately.  The  President  had  been  think- 
ing of   making  Mr.  Allen  governor  of  Puerto 


OH^BLBS  a.  ALLEN. 


Rico  ever  since  last  summer,  when  lie  contem- 
plated setting  up  a  civil  government  without 
waiting  for  legislation  by  Congress  ;  and  besides 
the  private  assurances  he  then  received  that  Mr. 
Allen's  appointment  would  be  acceptable,  he  had 
a  very  good  test  in  tbe  response  that  was  made 
when  the  fact  that  he  was  considering  it  got  into 
the  newspapers  at  that  time.  So,  when  Congress 
passed  the  legislation  for  which  the  President 
waited,  be  offered  the  governorship  to  Mr.  Allen 
before  he  signed  tbe  bill  in  full  confidence  that 
the  announcement  of  it  would  be  generally  ap- 
plauded. The  only  difficulty  the  President  had 
over  the  appointment  was  with  Mr.  Allen  him- 
self, who  for  family  and  business  reasons  and 
because  he  preferred  his  congenial  duties  in  the 
Navy  Department,  refused  last  summer  and  de- 
murred this  spring.  But  the  President  has  re- 
markable success  in.  persuading  men  that  they 
ought  to  do  what  .he.fcants  them  to  do,  and  he 
succeeded  with  Mr..^llen,  jiiet  as  he  suctjeeded 
with  Judge  Taft  when  he  induced  him  to  gire 
up  his  life  place  for  the  presidency  of  tbe  Philip' 
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pine   Commission,  and   by  the   same  appeal  on 
grounds  of  personal  friendship  and  public  duty. 

It  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  man  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  President, 
and  the  country,  fell,  in  this  striking  way,  for 
this  new  and  great  responsibility  was  modest  and 
unpretentious  ;  one  wlio  never  did  any  self  adver- 
tising or  thrust  himself  forward  in  any  way,  but 
did  with  all  his  might  whatever  his  hands  found 
to  do,  in  private  or  in  public  life,  and  did  it  well 
— distinctly  a  doer  rather  than  a  talker.  Mr. 
Allen  had  made  his  impression  on  the  men  who 
knew  his  work,  and  then  through  tliem  on  the 
country.  President  McKinley,  for  example, 
learned  to  know  him  and  so  to  admire  him  when 
they  served  together  in  the  House  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  where  they  sat  near  to  each  other, 
with  Secretary  Long,  then  also  a  member,  sitting 
near  them  ;  and  the  other  men  who  served  with 
Mr.  Allen  in  that  Congress  and  the  next  never 
forgot  his  sterling  fidelity,  courageous  independ- 
ence, steady  industry,  and  practical  ability. 
Long  afterward,  when  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  called  to  the  field, . 
and  gave  up  the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the 
navy  against  the  protests  of  President  McKinley 
and  Secretary  Long,  they  both  turned,  in  what 
,they  regarded  as  an  hour  of  great  need,  almost 
instinctively,  to  the  quiet  member  from  the  Low- 
ell District  of  their  Congressional  days.  They 
knew  that  he  could  take  up  the  heavy  task  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  laid  down  and  carry  it  on  suc- 
cessfully in  his  patient,  persevering  way,  employ- 
ing his  marked  executive  ability  in  organizing  and 
improving  the  department's,  work,  and  meeting 
the  innumerable  daily  difficulties  with  that  com- 
mon sense  which  is  almost  as  uncommon  as 
the  sense  of  humor  which  he  also  happily  pos- 
sessed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  another  Lowell  man, 
Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  held  the  post  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
during  his  brief  visits  home  sat  in  church  just  in 
front  of  young  *' Charlie"  Allen,  who  tliought 
him  to  be  his  great  example  and  then  thirty 
years  later  took  not  only  his  office,  but  actually 
his  desk,  which  had  recently  been  brought  up 
from  the  Navy  Department  cellar.  The  two 
Lowell  men  were  alike  at  least  in  their  ability, 
their  energy,  and  their  success,  and  no  history 
of  the  navy  in  either  war  can  be  commended 
which  does  not  give  the  Lowell  assistant  secre- 
tary great  credit  for  what  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Allen  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  Navy  Department,  although  he  looked  ten 
years  younger,  as  indeed  he  does  to 'day,  in  spite 
of  the  silver  in  his  hair  .and  in  his  mustache. 
He  was  even  younger  in  figure  than  in  face, 


moving  and  acting  with  youthful  spring  and 
charm,  in  the  full  prime  of  vigorous  mind  and 
body,  a  strong  and  attractive  personality.  He 
had  had  excellent  preparation  for  his  arduous 
undertaking.  He  came  of  the  best  New  Eng- 
land stock  ;  his  father  is  still  active,  though  a 
nonagenarian.  The  home  was  a  comfortable  one, 
— for  his  father  was  a  successful  manufacturer, — 
and  after  going  through  the  Lowell  public  schools 
he  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1869;  three  years 
later  he  took  the  A.M.  degree,  and  in  after  years 
became  a  trustee  of  the  college.  Although  he  is 
a  good  writer  and  a  good  speaker,  and  has  always 
been  a  reading  man,  he  preferred  a  business  ca- 
reer to  any  of  the  professions,  and  has  been  a 
manufacturer  since  graduation,  first  with  his 
father,  and  then  with  others  in  Lowell,  where  he 
has  a  beautiful  home  on  a  charming  estate. 

Having  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  he  has 
given  as  much  time  as  he  could  spare  to  public 
life,  serving  while  a  very  young  man  in  local 
offices  and  then  in  tlie  Massachusetts  House  in 
1881  and  1882,  then  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in 
1883,  and  in  Congress  for  two  terms,  after  which 
he  felt  that  he  must  devote  himself  to  his  private 
affairs  and  declined  renomination.  Against  his 
will  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts against  William  E.  Russell  in  1891,  but 
with  that  exception  was  able  to  resist  the  politi- 
cians. He  came  to  the  Navy  Department  at  a 
personal  sacrifice  and  as  a  patriotic  duty,  just  as 
he  would  have  gone  into  the  army  or  the  navy, 
because  the  appeal  came  to  him  in  time  of  war. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  apparently  taken  all  the  war 
honors  of  the  position,  and  tlie  salary  of  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  navy  is  as  absurdly  in- 
adequate as  those  of  several  other  important 
ex(;cutive  officers.  But  Mr.  Allen  came  not  for 
the  honors  or  tlie  emoluments,  but  to  give  the 
Government  the  benefit  of  his  strength  and  sa- 
gacity, trained  by  long  management  of  large 
affairs. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  he  greatly  im- 
proved the  work  of  his  office,  and  that  he  became 
the  alter  ego  of  the  seci*etary,  performing  Lia 
duties  in  his  abscjnce,  and  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  department  ^o  efficiently  that  both 
the  secretary  and  the  President  said  he  ought  to 
be  secretary  of  the  navy,  if  Mr.  Long  should 
retire.  In  tlie  constant  controversy  of  the  bu- 
reau chiefs,  and  in  the  clashing  of  the  claims  of 
individual  naval  officers,  as  in  the  dealings  with 
politicians,  contractors,  and  newspaper  men,  Mr. 
Allen,  by  his  discretion,  firmness,  courage^  tact^ 
and  unvarying  courtesy,  constantly  made  friendti 
as  he  consistently  served  his  country.  No  ci- 
vilian official  ever  had  more  of  the  respect  and. 
regard  of  the  navy  than  he  ;  and  the  gmend  t^ 
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gret  in  'Waahington  over  liis  departure  was  per- 
haps more  deeply  felt  by  naval  officers  than  by 
any  other  class  of  men.  No  greater  tribute  to 
a  iLiaii  in  such  a  position  could  be  paid  Chan  this ; 
for  there  is  a  natural  difierenco,  which  may 
easily  l>ecome  a  strong  antagonism,  between  the 
professional  navy  idcq  and  the  civilians  tempo- 
rarily in  authority  over  them  from  one  adminis- 
tration to  another. 

In  the  sti-ess  of  the  war-days  and  the  heat  of 
the  Bunimer,  when  Mr.  Allen  was  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  plunged  into  the  midst  ol  the 
Navy  Department  affairs,  the  overworked,  and  in 
some  cases  overexcited,  naval  officers  were  par- 
ticularly glad  to  find  Chat  the  new  assistant  secre- 
tary was  always  calm  and  well-balanced,  patient 
and  considerate,  and  capable  of  dispatching  im- 
portant business  <]uickly  and  accurately  ail  day 
and  all  evening,  if  necessary.  The  bureau  chiefs 
soon  discovered  what  fine  business  judgment  he 
had,  how  shrewd  he  was  in  making  a  good  oar- 
gain  for  the  Government  or  in  preventing  the  de- 
partment from  being  imposed  upon.  Over  and 
over  again  his  business  experience  enabled  him 
to  save  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  buying  of 
vessels  and  other  war  material,  and  especially  Che 
coal  and  stores  which  had  to  be  purchased  in  such 
i-normous  quantities.  As  in  the  Civil  War  and 
in  all  wai-s,  men  swarmed  around  the  Navy  De- 
partment armed  with  political  or  financial  influ- 
ence, and  determined  to  make  money  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Government.  But  none  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  deceiving  Assistant  Secretary 
Allen,  and  none  of  them  ever  tried  it  twice. 

When  peace  was  declared,  Mr.  Allen,  who  had 
had  more  to  do  with  hastening  it  than  is  gen- 
erally known,  necessarily  took  a  large  part  in  the 
partial  reduction  and  reorganization  of  the  naval 
forces,  and  later  was  able  to  devote  his  organiz- 
ing capacity  to  the  betterment  of  the  entire  de- 
partment service. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,,  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  in  Che  same 
spirit,  chat  has  made  Mr.  Allen's  Cwo  years  in  the 
Navy  Department  so  successful,  will,  barring  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  give  him  great  success. 
Mr.  Allen  already  knows  sometbiiig  v(  Pu'.tIo 
Rico  through  a  brief  visit  last  year  and  a  csieful 
siudy  of  what  has  been  written  about  it,  and  is 
encirely  sympathetic  with  the  beat  aspirations  of 
its  people,  and  desirous  above  all  things  Co  give 
them  good  go^'i^riiment  and  to  promote  tlioir 
prosperity.  "  .My  efforts  will  be,"  he  said,  when 
his  appointineni.  was  announced,  "  tii  adminiiWr 
the  government  provided  by  l.'ongress  in  sndi 
manner  as  to  coinnmnd  ami  hold  the  confidence 
of  Che  people  ;  Ci>  )>elp  cliem,  ho  far  us  I  may,  U> 
realize  the   best  tlieie  is  in  tHem,  and  to 


them  in  the  development  of  the  island  along  the 
lines  which  have  made  us  such  a  prosperoua 
nation."  And  everybody  who  knows  Mr.  AUen 
knows  that  he  wa^  as  sincere  in  this  as  in  saying, 
"  My  own  inclination  and  my  personal  interests 
urge  me  to  decline  the  appointment ;  but  one 
should  not  always  choose  the  easy  way  :  there  is 
a  patriotic  duty  sometimes  to  be  performed." 

The  very  fact  thaC  he  has  undertaken  this 
patriotic  duty  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  feelings  and  interests,  will 
impress  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  it  will 
sCrengthen  him  in  the  difficulties  ahead  of  him, 
and  particularly  in  resisting  unscrupulous  schem- 
ers who  will  try  to  use  the  Government  to  ex- 
ploit the  island  for  their  personal  advantage. 

The  President  announced,  when  he  appointed 
Mr.  Allen  governor,  that  he  would  consult  him 
about  the  appointment  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
PuerCo  Rico  government,  and  would  go  slowly  in 
selecting  them,  bo  as  to  be  sure  to  get  men  of 
Mr.  Allen's  character.  This  was  a  disappoint, 
meut  to  the  politicians,  who  hoped  for  a  hasty 
and  profitable  distribution  of  the  "patronage." 
Mr.  Allen  undertook,  at  the  President's  sugges- 
tion, a  preliminary  visit  Co  Puerto  Rico  to  consult 
his  military  predecessor,  General  George  W. 
Davis,  about  the  local  conditions,  and  particularly 
the  men  suitable  for  appointment  to  the  places 
reserved  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Act  for  Puerto 
Ricana,  after  which  Mr.  Allen  was  to  return  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  the  President  about 
the  appointment  of  all  the  officei-s  of  the  new 
government.  "■ 

It  is  not  proposed  that  Mr,  Allen  shall  remain 
indefinitely  as  gov-ernor  of  Puerto  Rico.  As 
the  President  said,  he  is  "  to  set  up  the  machin- 
ery and  turn  on  the  steam  ;  "  and  if  he  gets  the 
new  government  and  the  new  order  of  things 
well  established  within  a  year,  as  seems  prac- 
ticable, he  may  then  return.  If  President 
McKinley  is  reelected,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably 
be  called  to  take  office  in  Wasliington  again  ; 
and,  it  Secretary  Long  retires  from  the  Navy 
Department,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably  succeed 
him  as  secretary  of  the  navy.  Governor 
All.']i  hufl  V.  charming  wife  and  two  attract- 
ive dau^ihlers,  one  of  them  mtirried  ;  and  he 
has  a  little  grandson,  who  is  the  pride  of  hia 
heart,  liv.  md  A|lB^A)lw  ^iil  "<''  ^^^P  house 
ill  WMlun9|HBB|B^Hltagd  a  good  deal  in 
Uielr'  I^I^^B^^^^^KB^  And  they 
show  :i^.J|^^^^^^^^P^^^^^^^~~  -fovernor's 
"  which, 
■  ■«!  resi- 
(hich 
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pine   Commission,  and  by  the   same  appeal  on 
grounds  of  personal  friendship  and  public  duty. 

It  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  man  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  President, 
and  the  country,  fell,  in  this  striking  way,  for 
this  new  and  great  responsibility  was  modest  and 
unpretentious  ;  one  who  never  did  any  self  adver- 
tising or  thrust  himself  forward  in  any  way,  but 
did  with  all  his  might  whatever  his  hands  found 
to  do,  in  private  or  in  public  life,  and  did  it  well 
— distinctly  a  doer  rather  than  a  talker.  Mr. 
Allen  had  made  his  impression  on  the  men  who 
knew  his  work,  and  then  through  them  on  the 
country.  President  McKinley,  for  example, 
learned  to  know  him  and  so  to  admire  him  when 
they  served  together  in  the  House  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  where  they  sat  near  to  each  other, 
with  Secretary  Long,  then  also  a  member,  sitting 
near  them  ;  and  the  other  men  who  served  with 
Mr.  Allen  in  that  Congress  and  the  next  never 
forgot  hks  sterling  fidelity,  courageous  independ- 
ence, steady  industry,  and  practical  ability. 
Long  afterward,  when  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  called  to  the  field, . 
and  gave  up  the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the 
navy  against  the  protests  of  President  McKinley 
and  Secretary  Long,  they  both  turned,  in  what 
,they  regarded  as  an  hour  of  great  need,  almost 
instinctively,  to  the  quiet  member  from  the  Low- 
ell District  of  their  Congressional  days.  They 
knew  that  he  could  take  up  the  heavy  task  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  laid  down  and  carry  it  on  suc- 
cessfully in  his  patient,  persevering  way,  employ- 
ing his  marked  executive  ability  in  organizing  and 
improving  the  department's,  work,  and  meeting 
the  innumerable  daily  diflSculties  with  that  com- 
mon sense  which  is  almost  as  uncommon  as 
the  sense  of  humor  which  he  also  happily  pos- 
sessed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  another  Lowell  man, 
Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  held  the  post  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
during  his  brief  visits  home  sat  in  church  just  in 
front  of  young  *' Charlie"  Allen,  who  thought 
him  to  be  his  great  example  and  then  thirty 
years  later  took  not  only  his  office,  but  actually 
his  desk,  which  liad  recently  been  brought  up 
from  the  Navy  Department  cellar.  The  two 
Lowell  men  were  alike  at  least  in  their  ability, 
their  energy,  and  their  success,  and  no  history 
of  tlie  navy  in  either  war  can  be  commended 
which  does  not  give  the  Lowell  assistant  secre- 
tary great  credit  for  what  was  accoinplished. 

Mr.  Allen  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  Navy  Department,  although  he  looked  ten 
years  younger,  as  indeed  he  does  to-day,  in  spite 
of  the  silver  in  his  hair  .and  in  his  mustache. 
He  was  even  younger  in  figure  than  in  face, 


moving  and  acting  with  youthful  spring  and 
charm,  in  the  full  prime  of  vigorous  mind  and 
body,  a  strong  and  attractive  personality.  He 
had  had  excellent  preparation  for  his  arduous 
undertaking.  He  came  of  the  best  New  Eng- 
land stock  ;  his  father  is  still  active,  though  a 
nonagenarian.  The  home  was  a  comfortable  one, 
— for  his  father  was  a  successful  manufacturer, — 
and  after  going  through  the  Lowell  public  scliools 
he  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1869;  three  years 
later  he  took  the  A.M.  degree,  and  in  after  years 
became  a  trustee  of  the  college.  Although  he  is 
a  good  writer  and  a  good  speaker,  and  has  always 
been  a  reading  man,  he  preferred  a  business  ca- 
reer to  any  of  the  professions,  and  has  been  a 
manufactni'er  since  graduation,  first  with  his 
father,  and  then  with  others  in  Lowell,  where  he 
has  a  beautiful  home  on  a  charming  estate. 

Having  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  he  has 
given  as  much  time  as  he  could  spare  to  public 
life,  serving  while  a  very  young  man  in  local 
offices  and  then  in  the  Massachusetts  House  in 
1881  and  1882,  then  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in 
1883,  and  in  Congress  for  two  terms,  after  which 
he  felt  that  he  7nust  devote  himself  to  his  private 
affairs  and  declined  renomination.  Against  his 
will  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts against  William  E.  Russell  in  1891,  but 
with  that  exception  was  able  to  resist  the  politi- 
cians, lie  came  to  the  Navy  Department  at  a 
personal  sacrifice  and  as  a  patriotic  duty,  just  as 
he  would  have  gone  into  the  army  or  the  navy, 
because  the  appeal  came  to  him  in  time  of  war. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  apparently  taken  all  the  war 
honors  of  the  position,  and  the  salary  of  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  navy  is  as  absurdly  in- 
adequate as  those  of  several  other  important 
executive  officers.  But  Mr.  Allen  came  not  for 
the  honors  or  the  emoluments,  but  to  give  the 
Government  the  benefit  of  his  strength  and  sa- 
gacity, trained  by  long  management  of  large 
affairs. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  he  greatly  im- 
proved the  work  of  his  office,  and  that  he  became 
the  alter  er/o  of  the  secretary,  performing  Lis 
duties  in  his  absence,  and  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  department  ^o  efficiently  that  both 
the  secretary  and  the  President  said  he  ought  to 
be  secretary  of  the  navy,  if  Mr.  Long  should 
retire.  In  the  constant  controversy  of  the  bu- 
reau chiefs,  and  in  the  clashing  of  the  claims  of 
individual  naval  officers,  as  in  the  dealings  witlk 
politicians,  contractors,  and  newspaper  men,  Mr. 
Allen,  by  his  discretion,  firmness,  courage>  taet, 
and  unvarying  courtesy,  constantly  made  friends, 
as  he  consistently  served  his  country.  No  ci- 
vilian official  ever  had  more  of  the  respect  and. 
regard  of  the  navy  than  he  ;  and  the  {general  n- 
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gret  in  Washington  over  his  departure  was  per- 
haps more  deeply  felt  by  naval  officers  than  by 
any  other  class  of  men.  No  greater  tribute  to 
a  man  in  such  a  position  could  be  paid  than  this  ; 
for  there  is  a  natural  difference,  which  may 
easily  become  a  strong  antagonism,  between  the 
professional  navy  men  and  the  civilians  tempo- 
rarily in  authority  over  them  from  one  adminis- 
tration to  another. 

In  the  stress  of  the  war- days  and  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  when  Mr.  Allen  was  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the 
Navy  Department  affairs,  the  overworked,  and  in 
some  cases  overexcited,  naval  officers  were  par- 
ticularly glad  to  find  that  the  new  assistant  secre- 
tary was  always  calm  and  well-balanced,  patient 
and  considerate,  and  capable  of  dispatching  im- 
portant business  quickly  and  accurately  all  diay 
and  all  evening,  if  necessary.  The  bureau  chiefs 
soon  discovered  what  fine  business  judgment  he 
had,  how  shrewd  he  was  in  making  a  good  oar- 
gain  for  the  Government  or  in  preventing  the  de- 
partment from  being  imposed  upon.  Over  and 
over  again  his  business  experience  enabled  him 
to  save  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  buying  of 
vessels  and  other  war  material,  and  especially  the 
coal  and  stores  which  had  to  be  purchased  in  such 
enormous  quantities.  As  in  the  Civil  War  and 
in  all  wars,  men  swarmed  around  the  Navy  De- 
partment armed  with  political  or  financial  influ- 
ence, and  determined  to  make  money  out  of  the 
necessities  of  tlie  Government.  But  none  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  deceiving  Assistant  Secretary 
Allen,  and  none  of  them  ever  tried  it  twice. 

When  peace  was  declared,  Mr.  Allen,  who  had 
had  more  to  do  witli  hastening  it  than  is  gen- 
erally known,  necessarily  took  a  large  part  in  the 
partial  reduction  and  reorganization  of  the  naval 
forces,  and  later  was  able  to  devote  his  organiz- 
ing capacity  to  the  betterment  of  the  entire  de- 
partment service. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,,  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  in  the  same 
s[)irit,  that  has  made  Mr.  Allen's  two  years  in  the 
Navy  Department  so  successful,  will,  barring  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  give  him  great  success. 
Mr.  Allen  already  knows  something  of  Puerto 
Rico  through  a  brief  visit  last  year  and  a  careful 
study  of  what  has  been  written  about  it,  and  is 
entirely  sympathetic  with  the  best  aspirations  of 
its  people,  and  desirous  above  all  things  to  give 
them  good  government  and  to  promote  their 
prosperity.  '<  My  efforts  will  be,"  he  said,  when 
his  appointment  was  announced,  **  to  administer 
the  government  provided  by  Congress  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ;  to  help  them,  so  far  as  I  may,  to 
realize  the   best  there  is  in  tHem,  and  to  assist 


them  in  the  development  of  the  island  along  the 
lines  which  have  made  us  such  a  prosperous 
nation."  And  everybody  who  knows  Mr.  Allen 
knows  that  he  was  as  sincere  in  this  as  in  saying, 
<  <  My  own  inclination  and  my  personal  interests 
urge  me  to  decline  the  appointment ;  but  one 
should  not  always  choose  the  easy  way  :  there  is 
a  pat  rip  tic  duty  sometimes  to  be  performed." 

The  very  fact  that  he  has  undertaken  this 
patriotic  duty  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  feelings  and  interests,  will 
impress  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  it  will 
strengthen  him  in  the  difficulties  ahead  of  him, 
and  particularly  in  resisting  unscrupulous  schem- 
ers who  will  try  to  use  the  Government  to  ex- 
ploit the  island  for  their  personal  advantage. 

The  President  announced,  when  he  appointed 
Mr.  Allen  governor,  that  he  would  consult  him 
about  the  appointment  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  government,  and  would  go  slowly  in 
selecting  them,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  men  of 
Mr.  Allen's  character.  This  was  a  disappoint, 
ment  to  the  politicians,  who  hoped  for  a  hasty 
and  profitable  distribution  of  the  **  patronage." 
Mr.  Allen  undertook,  at  the  President's  sugges- 
tion, a  preliminary  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  to  consult 
his  military  predecessor.  General  George  W. 
Davis,  about  the  local  conditions,  and  particularly 
the  men  suitable  for  appointment  to  the  places 
reserved  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Act  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  after  which  Mr.  Allen  was  to  return  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  the  President  about 
the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  new 
government.  "^ 

It  is  not  proposed  that  Mr.  Allen  shall  remain 
indefinitely  as   gov-ernor  of   Puerto    Rico.      As 
the  President  said,  he  is  **  to  set  up  the  machin- 
ery and  turn  on  the  steam  ;  "  and  if  he  gets  the 
new  government  and  the  new  order  of  things 
well   established  within  a  year,   as   seems  prac- 
ticable,   he    may    then    return.       If    President 
McKinley  is  reelected,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably 
be   called  to  take  office  in  Washington  again  ; 
and,  if  Secretary  Long  retires  from   the  Navy 
Department,    Mr.    Allen    will   probably   succeed 
him     as    secretary    of     the     navy.       Governor 
Allen   has   a   charming   wife   and    two   attract- 
ive daughters,   one  of   them    married  ;    and   he 
has  a  little  grandson,   who  is  the   pride  of  his 
heart.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  did  not  keep  house 
in  Washington,  but  entertained  a  good  deal  in 
their  apartment  at  the  Portland,  and  they  will 
show  a  gracious   hospitality  in    ♦^«*   nrove»" 
**  Palace''  at  San  Juan  de 
with  its  appurtenances, 
dence,  and  on  the  na* 
the  President  has  o 
governor's 
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pine   Commission,  and   by  the   same  appeal  on 
grounds  of  personal  friendship  and  public  duty. 

It  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  man  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  President, 
and  the  country,  fell,  in  this  striking  way,  for 
this  new  and  great  responsibility  was  modest  and 
unpretentious  ;  one  who  never  did  any  self  adver- 
tising or  thrust  himself  forward  in  any  way,  but 
did  with  all  his  might  whatever  his  hands  found 
to  do,  in  private  or  in  public  life,  and  did  it  well 
— distinctly  a  doer  rather  than  a  talker.  Mr. 
Allen  had  made  his  impression  on  the  men  who 
knew  his  work,  and  then  through  them  on  the 
country.  President  McKinley,  for  example, 
learned  to  know  him  and  so  to  admire  him  when 
they  served  together  in  the  House  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  where  they  sat  near  to  each  other, 
with  Secretary  Long,  then  also  a  member,  sitting 
near  them  ;  and  the  other  men  who  served  with 
Mr.  Allen  in  that  Congress  and  the  next  never 
forgot  his  sterling  fidelity,  courageous  independ- 
ence, steady  industry,  and  practical  ability. 
Long  afterward,  when  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  called  to  the  field, . 
and  gave  up  the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the 
navy  against  the  protests  of  President  McKinley 
and  Secretary  Long,  they  both  turned,  in  what 
,they  regarded  as  an  hour  of  great  need,  almost 
instinctively,  to  the  quiet  member  from  the  Low- 
ell District  of  their  Congressional  days.  They 
knew  that  he  could  take  up  the  heavy  task  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  laid  down  and  carry  it  on  suc- 
cessfully in  his  patient,  persevering  way,  employ- 
ing his  marked  executive  ability  in  organizing  and 
improving  the  department's,  work,  and  meeting 
the  innumerable  daily  difficulties  with  that  com- 
mon sense  which  is  almost  as  uncommon  as 
the  sense  of  humor  which  he  also  happily  pos- 
sessed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  another  Lowell  man, 
Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  held  tlie  post  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
during  his  brief  visits  home  sat  in  church  just  in 
front  of  young  **  Charlie"  Allen,  who  thought 
him  to  be  his  great  example  and  then  thirty 
years  later  took  not  only  his  ofiice,  but  actually 
his  desk,  which  had  recently  been  brought  up 
from  the  Navy  Department  cellar.  The  two 
Lowell  men  were  alike  at  least  in  their  ability, 
their  energy,  and  their  success,  and  no  history 
of  the  navy  in  either  war  can  be  commended 
which  does  not  give  the  Lowell  assistant  secre- 
tary great  credit  for  w^hat  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Allen  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  Navy  Department,  although  he  looked  ten 
years  younger,  as  indeed  he  does  to-day,  in  spite 
of  the  silver  in  his  hair  .and  in  his  mustache. 
He  was  even  younger  in  figure  than  in   face, 


moving  and  acting  with  youthful  spring  and 
charm,  in  the  full  prime  of  vigorous  mind  and 
body,  a  strong  and  attractive  personality.  He 
had  had  excellent  preparation  for  his  arduous 
undertaking.  He  came  of  the  best  New  Eng- 
land stock  ;  his  fatlier  is  still  active,  tliough  a 
nonagenarian.  The  home  was  a  comfortable  one, 
— for  his  father  was  a  successful  manufacturer, — 
and  after  going  through  the  Lowell  public  sclioois 
he  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1 869 ;  three  years 
later  he  took  the  A.M.  degree,  and  in  after  years 
became  a  trustee  of  the  college.  Although  he  is 
a  good  writer  and  a  good  speaker,  and  has  always 
been  a  reading  man,  he  preferred  a  business  ca- 
reer to  any  of  the  professions,  and  has  been  a 
manufacturer  since  graduation,  first  with  liis 
father,  and  then  with  others  in  Lowell,  where  he 
has  a  beautiful  home  on  a  charming  estate. 

Having  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  he  has 
given  as  much  time  as  he  could  spare  to  public 
life,  serving  while  a  very  young  man  in  local 
offices  and  then  in  the  Massachusetts  House  in 
1881  and  1882,  then  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in 
1883,  and  in  Congress  for  two  terms,  after  which 
he  felt  that  he  must  devote  himself  to  his  private 
affairs  and  declined  renomination.  Against  his 
will  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Massa> 
chusetts  against  William  E.  Russell  in  1891,  but 
with  that  exception  was  able  to  resist  the  politi- 
cians. He  came  to  the  Navy  Department  at  a 
personal  sacrifice  and  as  a  patriotic  duty,  just  as 
he  would  have  gone  into  the  army  or  the  navy, 
because  the  appeal  came  to  him  in  time  of  war. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  liad  apparently  taken  all  the  war 
honors  of  the  position,  and  the  salary  of  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  navy  is  as  absurdly  in- 
adequate as  those  of  several  other  important 
executive  officers.  But  Mr.  Allen  came  not  for 
the  honors  or  the  emoluments,  but  to  give  the 
Government  tlie  benefit  of  his  strength  and  sa- 
gacity, trained  by  long  management  of  large 
affairs. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  he  greatly  im- 
proved the  work  of  his  office,  and  that  he  became 
the  alter  ego  of  the  secretary,  performing  bis 
duties  in  his  absence,  and  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  tlie  department  §o  efficiently  that  both 
the  secretary  and  the  President  said  he  ought  to 
be  secretary  of  the  navy,  if  Mr.  Long  should 
retire.  In  the  constant  controversy  of  the  bu- 
reau chiefs,  and  in  the  clashing  of  the  claims  of 
individual  naval  officers,  as  in  the  dealings  with 
politicians,  contractors,  and  newspaper  men,  Mr. 
Allen,  by  liis  discretion,  firmness,  courage-,  tact, 
and  unvarying  courtesy,  constantly  made  friends, 
as  he  consistently  served  his  country.  No  ci- 
vilian official  ever  had  more  of  the  respect  and 
regard  of  the  navy  than  he  ;  and  the  g;eneral 
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gret  in  Washington  over  his  departure  was  per- 
haps more  deeply  felt  by  naval  officers  than  by 
any  other  class  of  men.  No  greater  tribute  to 
a  man  in  such  a  position  could  be  paid  than  this  ; 
for  there  is  a  natural  difference,  which  may 
easily  become  a  strong  antagonism,  between  the 
professional  navy  men  and  the  civilians  tempo- 
rarily in  authority  over  them  from  one  adminis- 
tration to  another. 

In  the  stress  of  the  war- days  and  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  when  Mr.  Allen  was  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the 
Navy  Department  affairs,  the  overworked,  and  in 
some  cases  overexcited,  naval  officers  were  par- 
ticularly glad  to  find  that  the  new  assistant  secre- 
tary was  always  calm  and  well-balanced,  patient 
and  considerate,  and  capable  of  dispatching  im- 
portant business  quickly  and  accurately  all  day 
and  all  evening,  if  necessary.  The  bureau  chiefs 
soon  discovered  what  fine  business  judgment  he 
had,  how  shrewd  he  was  in  making  a  good  oar- 
gain  for  the  Government  or  in  preventing  the  de- 
partment from  beinp:  imposed  upon.  Over  and 
over  again  his  business  experience  enabled  him 
to  save  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  buying  of 
vessels  and  other  war  material,  and  especially  the 
coal  and  stores  which  had  to  be  purchased  in  such 
enormous  quantities.  As  in  the  Civil  War  and 
in  all  wars,  men  swarmed  around  the  Navy  De- 
partment armed  with  political  or  financial  influ- 
ence, and  determined  to  make  money  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Government.  But  none  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  deceiving  Assistant  Secretary 
Allen,  and  none  of  them  ever  tried  it  twice. 

When  peace  was  declared,  Mr.  Allen,  who  had 
had  more  to  do  with  hastening  it  than  is  gen-. 
erally  known,  necessarily  took  a  large  part  in  the 
partial  reduction  and  reorganization  of  the  naval 
forces,  and  later  was  able  to  devote  his  organiz- 
ing capacity  to  the  betterment  of  the  entire  de- 
partment service. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,,  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  that  has  made  Mr.  Allen's  two  years  in  the 
Navy  Department  so  successful,  will,  barring  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  give  him  great  success. 
Mr.  Allen  already  knows  something  of  Puerto 
Rico  through  a  brief  visit  last  year  and  a  careful 
studv  of  what  has  been  written  about  it,  and  is 
entirely  sympathetic  with  the  best  aspirations  of 
its  people,  and  desirous  above  all  things  to  give 
them  good  government  and  to  promote  their 
prosperity.  *'  My  efforts  will  be,"  he  said,  when 
his  appointment  was  announced,  **  to  administer 
the  government  provided  by  Congress  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ;  to  help  them,  so  far  as  I  may,  to 
realize  the   best  there  is  in  tHem,  and  to  assist 


them  in  the  development  of  the  island  along  the 
lines  which  have  made  us  such  a  prosperous 
nation."  And  everybody  who  knows  Mr.  Allen 
knows  that  he  was  as  sincere  in  this  as  in  saying, 
'  <  My  own  inclination  and  my  personal  interests 
urge  me  to  decline  the  appointment ;  but  one 
should  not  always  choose  the  easy  way  :  there  is 
a  patriptic  duty  sometimes  to  be  performed." 

The  very  fact  that  he  has  undertaken  this 
patriotic  duty  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  feelings  and  interests,  will 
impress  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  it  will 
strengthen  him  in  the  difficulties  ahead  of  liim, 
and  particularly  in  resisting  unscrupulous  schem- 
ers who  will  try  to  use  the  Government  to  ex- 
ploit the  island  for  their  personal  advantage. 

The  President  announced,  when  he  appointed 
Mr.  Allen  governor,  that  he  would  consult  him 
about  the  appointment  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  government,  and  would  go  slowly  in 
selecting  them,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  men  of 
Mr.  Allen's  character.  This  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  politicians,  who  hoped  for  a  hasty 
and  profitable  distribution  of  the  *< patronage." 
Mr.  Allen  undertook,  at  the  President's  sugges- 
tion, a  preliminary  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  to  consult 
his  military  predecessor.  General  George  W. 
Davis,  about  the  local  conditions,  and  particularly 
the  men  suitable  for  appointment  to  the  places 
reserved  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Act  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  after  which  Mr.  Allen  was  to  return  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  the  President  about 
the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  new 
government.  "^ 

It  is  not  proposed  that  Mr.  Allen  shall  remain 
indefinitely  as  gov-ernor  of  Puerto  Rico.  As 
the  President  said,  he  is  **  to  set  up  the  machin- 
ery and  turn  on  the  steam  ;  "  and  if  he  gets  the 
new  government  and  the  new  order  of  things 
well  established  within  a  year,  as  seems  prac- 
ticable, he  may  then  return.  If  President 
McKinley  is  reelected,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably 
be  called  to  take  office  in  Washington  again  ; 
and,  if  Secretary  Long  retires  from  the  Navy 
Department,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably  succeed 
him  as  secretary  of  the  navy.  Governor 
Allen  has  a  charming  wife  and  two  attract- 
ive daughters,  one  of  them  married  ;  and  he 
has  a  little  grandson,  who  is  the  pride  of  his 
heart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  did  not  keep  house 
in  Washington,  but  entertained  a  koo<^  ^*^^  in 
their  apartment  at  *'  '     d  \ 

show  a  gracious 
*<  Palace'-  at 
with  its  appur 
dence,  and 

the  Pr  * 

govern 
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pine   Commission,  and  by  the   same  appeal  on 
grounds  of  personal  friendship  and  public  duty. 

It  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  man  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  President, 
and  the  country,  fell,  in  this  striking  way,  for 
this  new  and  great  responsibility  was  modest  and 
unpretentious  ;  one  who  never  did  any  self  adver- 
tising or  thrust  himself  forward  in  any  way,  but 
did  with  all  his  might  whatever  liis  hands  found 
to  do,  in  private  or  in  public  life,  and  did  it  well 
— distinctly  a  doer  rather  than  a  talker.  Mr. 
Allen  had  made  his  impression  on  the  men  who 
knew  his  work,  and  then  through  them  on  the 
country.  President  McKinley,  for  example, 
learned  to  know  him  and  so  to  admire  him  when 
they  served  together  in  the  House  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  where  they  sat  near  to  each  other, 
with  Secretary  Long,  then  also  a  member,  sitting 
near  them  ;  and  the  other  men  who  served  with 
Mr.  Allen  in  that  Congress  and  the  next  never 
forgot  his  sterling  fidelity,  courageous  independ- 
ence, steady  industry,  and  practical  ability. 
Long  afterward,  when  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  called  to  the  field, . 
and  gave  up  the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the 
navy  against  the  protests  of  President  McKinley 
and  Secretary  Long,  they  both  turned,  in  what 
,they  regarded  as  an  hour  of  great  need,  almost 
instinctively,  to  the  quiet  member  from  the  Low- 
ell District  of  their  Congressional  days.  They 
knew  that  he  could  take  up  the  heavy  task  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  laid  down  and  carry  it  on  suc- 
cessfully in  his  patient,  persevering  way,  employ- 
ing his  marked  executive  ability  in  organizing  and 
improving  the  department's,  work,  and  meeting 
the  innumerable  daily  difiiculties  with  that  com- 
mon sense  which  is  almost  as  uncommon  as 
the  sense  of  humor  which  he  also  happily  pos- 
sessed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  another  Lowell  man, 
Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  held  tlie  post  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
during  his  brief  visits  home  sat  in  church  just  in 
front  of  young  *' Charlie"  Allen,  who  thought 
him  to  be  his  great  example  and  then  thirty 
years  later  took  not  only  his  oflSce,  but  actually 
his  desk,  which  had  recently  been  brought  up 
from  the  Navy  Department  cellar.  The  two 
Lowell  men  were  alike  at  least  in  their  ability, 
their  energy,  and  their  success,  and  no  history 
of  the  navy  in  either  war  can  be  commended 
which  does  not  give  the  Lowell  assistant  secre- 
tary great  credit  for  what  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Allen  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  Navy  Department,  although  he  looked  ten 
years  younger,  as  indeed  he  does  to-day,  in  spite 
of  the  silver  in  his  hair  .and  in  his  mustache. 
He  was  even  younger  in  figure  than  in   face. 


moving  and  acting  with  youthful  spring  and 
charm,  in  the  full  prime  of  vigorous  mind  and 
body,  a  strong  and  attractive  personality.  He 
had  had  excellent  preparation  for  his  arduoos 
undertaking.  He  came  of  the  best  New  Eng- 
land stock  ;  his  father  is  still  active,  though  a 
nonagenarian.  The  home  was  a  comfortable  one, 
— for  his  father  was  a  successful  manufacturer, — 
and  after  going  through  the  Lowell  public  scliools 
he  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1 869 ;  three  years 
later  he  took  the  A.M.  degree,  and  in  after  years 
became  a  trustee  of  the  college.  Although  he  is 
a  good  writer  and  a  good  speaker,  and  has  always 
been  a  reading  man,  he  preferred  a  business  ca- 
reer to  any  of  the  professions,  and  has  been  a 
manufacturer  since  graduation,  first  with  his 
father,  and  then  with  others  in  Lowell,  where  he 
has  a  beautiful  home  on  a  charming  estate. 

Having  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  he  has 
given  as  much  time  as  he  could  spare  to  public 
life,  serving  while  a  very  young  man  in  local 
offices  and  then  in  the  Massachusetts  House  in 
1881  and  1882,  then  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in 
1883,  and  in  Congress  for  two  terms,  after  which 
he  felt  that  he  must  devote  himself  to  his  private 
affairs  and  declined  renomination.  Against  his 
will  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts against  William  E.  Russell  in  1891,  but 
with  that  exception  was  able  to  resist  the  politi- 
cians. He  came  to  the  Navy  Department  at  a 
personal  sacrifice  and  as  a  patriotic  duty,  just  as 
he  would  have  gone  into  the  army  or  the  navy, 
because  the  appeal  came  to  him  in  time  of  war. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  apparently  taken  all  the  war 
honors  of  the  position,  and  the  salary  of  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  navy  is  as  absurdly  in- 
adequate as  those  of  several  other  important 
executive  officers.  But  Mr.  Allen  came  not  for 
the  honors  or  the  emoluments,  but  to  give  the 
Government  the  benetit  of  his  strength  and  sa- 
gacity, trained  by  long  management  of  large 
affairs. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  he  greatly  im- 
proved the  work  of  his  office,  and  that  he  became 
the  alter  ego  of  the  secretary,  performing  his 
duties  in  his  abscMice,  and  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  department  ^o  efficiently  that  both 
the  secretary  and  the  President  said  he  ought  to 
be  secretary  of  the  navy,  if  Mr.  Long  should 
retire.  In  the  constant  controversy  of  the  bu- 
reau chi(?fs,  and  in  the  clashing  of  the  claims  of 
individual  naval  officers,  as  in  the  dealings  with 
politicians,  contractors,  and  newspaper  men,  Mr. 
Allen,  by  his  discreti(m,  firmness,  courage^  tact, 
and  unvarying  courtesy,  constantly  made  friendSi 
as  he  consistently  served  his  country.  No  ci- 
vilian official  ever  had  more  of  the  respect  and 
regard  of  the  navy  than  he  ;  and  the  genend  le* 
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gret  in  Washington  over  his  departure  was  per- 
haps more  deeply  felt  by  naval  officers  than  by 
any  other  class  of  men.  No  greater  tribute  to 
a  man  in  such  a  position  could  be  paid  than  this  ; 
for  there  is  a  natural  difference,  which  may 
easily  become  a  strong  antagonism,  between  the 
professional  navy  men  and  the  civilians  tempo- 
rarily in  authority  over  them  from  one  adminis- 
tration to  another. 

In  the  stress  of  the  war- days  and  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  when  Mr.  Allen  was  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the 
Navy  Department  affairs,  the  overworked,  and  in 
some  cases  overexcited,  naval  officers  were  par- 
ticularly glad  to  find  that  the  new  assistant  secre- 
tary was  always  calm  and  well-balanced,  patient 
and  considerate,  and  capable  of  dispatching  im- 
portant business  quickly  and  accurately  all  day 
and  all  evening,  if  necessary.  The  bureau  chiefs 
soon  discovered  what  fine  business  judgment  he 
had,  how  shrewd  he  was  in  making  a  good  oar- 
gain  for  the  Government  or  in  preventing  the  de- 
partment from  beinp:  imposed  upon.  Over  and 
over  again  his  business  experience  enabled  him 
to  save  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  buying  of 
vessels  and  other  war  material,  and  especially  the 
coal  and  stores  which  had  to  be  purchased  in  such 
enormous  quantities.  As  in  the  Civil  War  and 
in  all  wars,  men  swarmed  around  tlie  Navy  De- 
partment armed  with  political  or  financial  influ- 
ence, and  determined  to  make  money  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Government.  But  none  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  deceiving  Assistant  Secretary 
Allen,  and  none  of  them  ever  tried  it  twice. 

When  peace  was  declared,  Mr.  Allen,  who  had 
had  more  to  do  with  hastening  it  than  is  gen- 
erally known,  necessarily  took  a  large  part  in  the 
partial  reduction  and  reorganization  of  the  naval 
forces,  and  later  was  able  to  devote  his  organiz- 
ing capacity  to  the  betterment  of  the  entire  de- 
partment service. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,,  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  in  the  same 
s[)irit,  that  has  made  Mr.  Allen's  two  years  in  the 
Navy  Department  so  successful,  will,  barring  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  give  him  great  success. 
Mr.  Allen  already  knows  something  of  Puerto 
Rico  through  a  brief  visit  last  year  and  a  careful 
study  of  what  has  been  written  about  it,  and  is 
entirely  sympathetic  with  the  best  aspirations  of 
its  people,  and  desirous  above  all  things  to  give 
them  good  government  and  to  promote  their 
prosperity.  ''  My  efforts  will  be,"  he  said,  when 
his  appointment  was  announced,  **  to  administer 
the  government  provided  by  Congress  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ;  to  help  them,  so  far  as  I  may,  to 
realize  the   best  there  is  in  tliem,  and  to  assist 


them  in  the  development  of  the  island  along  the 
lines  which  have  made  us  such  a  prosperous 
nation."  And  everybody  who  knows  Mr.  Allen 
knows  that  he  was  as  sincere  in  this  as  in  saying, 
*  <  My  own  inclination  and  my  personal  interests 
urge  me  to  decline  the  appointment ;  but  one 
should  not  always  choose  the  easy  way  :  there  is 
a  patriptic  duty  sometimes  to  be  performed." 

The  very  fact  that  he  has  undertaken  this 
patriotic  duty  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  feelings  and  interests,  will 
impress  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  it  will 
strengthen  him  in  the  difficulties  ahead  of  him, 
and  particularly  in  resisting  unscrupulous  schem- 
ers who  will  try  to  use  the  Government  to  ex- 
ploit the  island  for  their  personal  advantage. 

The  President  announced,  when  he  appointed 
Mr.  Allen  governor,  that  he  would  consult  him 
about  the  appointment  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  government,  and  would  go  slowly  in 
selecting  them,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  men  of 
Mr.  Allen's  character.  This  was  a  disappoint, 
ment  to  the  politicians,  who  hoped  for  a  hasty 
and  profitable  distribution  of  the  <*  patronage." 
Mr.  Allen  undertook,  at  the  President's  sugges- 
tion, a  preliminary  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  to  consult 
his  military  predecessor.  General  George  W. 
Davis,  about  the  local  conditions,  and  particularly 
the  men  suitable  for  appointment  to  the  places 
reserved  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Act  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  after  which  Mr.  Allen  was  to  return  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  the  President  about 
the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  new 
government.  "^ 

It  is  not  proposed  that  Mr.  Allen  shall  remain 
indefinitely  as  governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  As 
the  President  said,  he  is  '*  to  set  up  the  machin- 
ery and  turn  on  the  steam  ;  "  and  if  he  gets  the 
new  government  and  the  new  ordfer  of  things 
well  established  witliin  a  year,  as  seems  prac- 
ticable, he  may  then  return.  If  President 
McKinley  is  reelected,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably 
be  called  to  take  office  in  Washington  again  ; 
and,  if  Secretary  Long  retires  from  the  Navy 
Department,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably  succeed 
him  as  secretary  of  the  navy.  Governor 
Allen  has  a  charming  wife  and  two  attract- 
ive daughters,  one  of  them  married  ;  and  he 
has  a  little  grandson,  who  is  the  pride  of  his 
heart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  did  not  keep  house 
in  Washington,  but  entertained  a  ftr*^^  ^mX  in 
their  apartment  at  *d  I 

show  a  gracioup 
**  Palace"  at 
with  its  appu 
dence,  and 

the  Pi  ^ 

govern 
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pine   Commission,  and  by  the   same  appeal  on 
grounds  of  personal  friendship  and  public  duty. 

It  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  man  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  President, 
and  the  country,  fell,  in  this  striking  way,  for 
this  new  and  great  responsibility  was  modest  and 
unpretentious  ;  one  who  never  did  any  self  adver- 
tising or  thrust  himself  forward  in  any  way,  but 
did  with  all  his  might  whatever  liis  hands  found 
to  do,  in  private  or  in  public  life,  and  did  it  well 
— distinctly  a  doer  rather  than  a  talker.  Mr. 
Allen  had  made  his  impression  on  the  men  who 
knew  his  work,  and  then  through  them  on  the 
country.  President  McKinley,  for  example, 
learned  to  know  him  and  so  to  admire  him  when 
they  served  together  in  the  House  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  where  they  sat  near  to  each  other, 
with  Secretary  Long,  then  also  a  member,  sitting 
near  them  ;  and  the  other  men  who  served  with 
Mr.  Allen  in  that  Congress  and  the  next  never 
forgot  his  sterling  fidelity,  courageous  independ- 
ence, steady  industry,  and  practical  ability. 
Long  afterward,  when  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  called  to  the  field, . 
and  gave  up  the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the 
navy  against  the  protests  of  President  McKinley 
and  Secretary  Long,  they  both  turned,  in  what 
,they  regarded  as  an  hour  of  great  need,  almost 
instinctively,  to  the  quiet  member  from  the  Low- 
ell District  of  their  Congressional  days.  They 
knew  that  he  could  take  up  the  heavy  task  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  laid  down  and  carry  it  on  suc- 
cessfully in  his  patient,  persevering  way,  employ- 
ing his  marked  executive  ability  in  organizing  and 
improving  the  department's,  work,  and  meeting 
the  innumerable  daily  diflficulties  with  that  com- 
mon sense  which  is  almost  as  uncommon  as 
the  sense  of  humor  which  he  also  happily  pos- 
sessed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  another  Lowell  man, 
Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  held  the  post  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
during  his  brief  visits  home  sat  in  church  just  in 
front  of  young  **  Charlie"  Allen,  who  thought 
him  to  be  his  great  example  and  then  thirty 
years  later  took  not  only  his  ofiice,  but  actually 
his  desk,  which  had  recently  been  brought  up 
from  the  Navy  Department  cellar.  The  two 
Lowell  men  were  alike  at  least  in  their  ability, 
their  energy,  and  their  success,  and  no  history 
of  the  navy  in  either  war  can  be  commended 
which  does  not  give  the  Lowell  assistant  secre- 
tary great  credit  for  what  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Allen  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  Navy  Department,  although  he  looked  ten 
years  younger,  as  indeed  he  does  to-day,  in  spite 
of  the  silver  in  his  hair  .and  in  his  mustache. 
He  was  even  younger  in  figure  than  in   face. 


moving  and  acting  with  youthful  spring  and 
charm,  in  the  full  prime  of  vigorous  mind  and 
body,  a  strong  and  attractive  personality.  He 
had  had  excellent  preparation  for  his  arduous 
undertaking.  He  came  of  the  best  New  Eng- 
land stock  ;  his  father  is  still  active,  tliough  a 
nonagenarian.  The  home  was  a  comfortable  one, 
— for  his  father  was  a  successful  manufacturer, — 
and  after  going  through  the  Lowell  public  scliools 
he  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1869;  three  years 
later  he  took  the  A.M.  degree,  and  in  after  years 
became  a  trustee  of  the  college.  Although  be  is 
a  good  writer  and  a  good  speaker,  and  has  always 
been  a  reading  man,  he  preferred  a  business  ca- 
reer to  any  of  the  professions,  and  has  been  a 
manufacturer  since  graduation,  first  with  his 
father,  and  then  with  others  in  Lowell,  where  he 
has  a  beautiful  home  on  a  charming  estate. 

Having  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  he  has 
given  as  much  time  as  he  could  spare  to  public 
life,  serving  while  a  very  young  man  in  local 
offices  and  then  in  tlie  Massachusetts  House  in 
1881  and  1882,  then  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in 
1883,  and  in  Congress  for  two  terms,  after  wliich 
he  felt  that  he  must  devote  himself  to  his  private 
affairs  and  declined  renomination.  Against  his 
will  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts against  William  E.  Russell  in  1891,  but 
with  that  exception  was  able  to  resist  the  politi- 
cians. He  came  to  the  Navy  Department  at  a 
personal  sacrifice  and  as  a  patriotic  duty,  just  as 
he  would  have  gone  into  tlie  army  or  the  navy, 
because  the  appeal  came  to  him  in  time  of  war. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  apparently  taken  all  the  war 
honors  of  the  position,  and  the  salary  of  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  navy  is  as  absurdly  in- 
adequate as  those  of  several  other  important 
executive  officers.  But  Mr.  Allen  came  not  for 
the  honors  or  the  emoluments,  but  to  give  the 
Government  tlie  bench t  of  his  strength  and  sa- 
gacity, trained  by  long  management  of  large 
affairs. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  he  greatly  im- 
proved the  work  of  his  oflice,  and  that  he  became 
the  alter  ego  of  the  secretary,  performing  his 
duties  in  his  abs(»nce,  and  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  department  ijo  efficiently  that  both 
the  secretary  and  the  President  said  he  ought  to 
be  secretary  of  the  navy,  if  Mr.  Long  should 
retire.  In  tlie  constant  controversy  of  the  bu- 
reau chiefs,  and  in  the  clashing  of  the  claims  of 
individual  iiaval  officers,  as  in  the  dealings  witk 
politicians,  contractors,  and  newspaper  men,  Mr. 
Allen,  by  his  discretion,  firmness,  courage*,  taot^ 
and  unvarying  courtesy,  constantly  made  friendti 
as  he  consistently  served  his  country.  No  ci- 
vilian official  ever  had  more  of  the  respect  and 
regard  of  the  navy  than  he  ;  and  the  general 
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gret  in  Washington  over  his  departure  was  per- 
haps more  deeply  felt  by  naval  officers  than  by 
any  other  class  of  men.  No  greater  tribute  to 
a  man  in  such  a  position  could  be  paid  than  this  ; 
for  there  is  a  natural  difference,  which  may 
easily  become  a  strong  antagonism,  between  the 
professional  navy  men  and  the  civilians  tempo- 
rarily in  authority  over  them  from  one  adminis- 
tration to  another. 

In  the  stress  of  the  war- days  and  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  when  Mr.  Allen  was  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the 
Navy  Department  affairs,  the  overworked,  and  in 
some  cases  overexcited,  naval  officers  were  par- 
ticularly glad  to  find  that  the  new  assistant  secre- 
tary was  always  calm  and  well-balanced,  patient 
and  considerate,  and  capable  of  dispatching  im- 
portant business  quickly  and  accurately  all  diay 
and  all  evening,  if  necessary.  The  bureau  chiefs 
soon  discovered  what  fine  business  judgment  he 
had,  how  shrewd  he  was  in  making  a  good  oar- 
gain  for  the  Government  or  in  preventing  the  de- 
partment from  beinp:  imposed  upon.  Over  and 
over  again  his  business  experience  enabled  him 
to  save  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  buying  of 
vessels  and  other  war  material,  and  especially  the 
coal  and  stores  which  had  to  be  purchased  in  such 
t'Hormous  quantities.  As  in  the  Civil  War  and 
in  all  wars,  men  swarmed  around  the  Navy  De- 
partment armed  with  political  or  financial  influ- 
ence, and  determined  to  make  money  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Government.  But  none  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  deceiving  Assistant  Secretary 
Allen,  and  none  of  them  ever  tried  it  twice. 

Wlien  peace  was  declared,  Mr.  Allen,  who  had 
had  more  to  do  with  hastening  it  than  is  gen-, 
erally  known,  necessarily  took  a  large  part  in  the 
partial  reduction  and  reorganization  of  the  naval 
forces,  and  later  was  able  to  devote  his  organiz- 
ing capacity  to  tlie  betterment  of  the  entire  de- 
partment service. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,,  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  in  the  same 
s[)irit,  that  has  made  Mr.  Allen's  two  years  in  the 
Navy  Department  so  successful,  will,  barring  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  give  him  great  success. 
Mr.  Allen  already  knows  something  of  Puerto 
Rico  through  a  brief  visit  last  year  and  a  careful 
vStudv  of  what  has  been  written  about  it,  and  is 
entirely  sympathetic  with  the  best  aspirations  of 
its  people,  and  desirous  above  all  things  to  give 
them  good  government  and  to  promote  their 
prosperity.  '*  My  efforts  will  be,"  he  said,  when 
his  appointment  was  announced,  **  to  administer 
the  government  provided  by  Congress  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ;  to  help  them,  so  far  as  I  may,  to 
realize  the   best  there  is  in  tHem,  and  to  assist 


them  in  the  development  of  the  island  along  the 
lines  which  have  made  us  such  a  prosperous 
nation."  And  everybody  who  knows  Mr.  Allen 
knows  that  he  was  as  sincere  in  this  as  in  saying, 
*  <  My  own  inclination  and  my  personal  interests 
urge  me  to  decline  the  appointment ;  but  one 
should  not  always  choose  the  easy  way  :  there  is 
a  patriptic  duty  sometimes  to  be  performed." 

The  very  fact  that  he  has  undertaken  this 
patriotic  duty  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  feelings  and  interests,  will 
impress  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  it  will 
strengthen  him  in  the  difficulties  ahead  of  him, 
and  particularly  in  resisting  unscrupulous  schem- 
ers who  will  try  to  use  the  Government  to  ex- 
ploit the  island  for  their  personal  advantage. 

The  President  announced,  when  he  appointed 
Mr.  Allen  governor,  that  he  would  consult  him 
about  the  appointment  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  government,  and  would  go  slowly  in 
selecting  them,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  men  of 
Mr.  Allen's  character.  This  was  a  disappoint, 
ment  to  the  politicians,  who  hoped  for  a  hasty 
and  profitable  distribution  of  the  *' patronage." 
Mr.  Allen  undertook,  at  the  President's  sugges- 
tion, a  preliminary  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  to  consult 
his  military  predecessor.  General  George  W. 
Davis,  about  the  local  conditions,  and  particularly 
the  men  suitable  for  appointment  to  the  places 
reserved  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Act  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  after  which  Mr.  Allen  was  to  return  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  the  President  about 
the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  new 
government.  "^ 

It  is  not  proposed  that  Mr.  Allen  shall  remain 
indefinitely  as  gov-ernor  of  Puerto  Rico.  As 
the  President  said,  he  is  **  to  set  up  the  machin- 
ery and  turn  on  the  steam  ;  "  and  if  he  gets  the 
new  government  and  the  new  ordfer  of  things 
well  established  within  a  year,  as  seems  prac- 
ticable, he  may  then  return.  If  President 
McKinley  is  reelected,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably 
be  called  to  take  office  in  Washington  again  ; 
and,  if  Secretary  Long  retires  from  the  Navy 
Department,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably  succeed 
him  as  secretary  of  the  navy.  Governor 
Allen  has  a  charming  wife  and  two  attract- 
ive daughters,  one  of  them  married  ;  and  he 
has  a  little  grandson,  who  is  the  pride  of  his 
heart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  did  not  keep  house 
in  Washington,  but  entertained  a  good  deal  in 
their  apartment  at  the  Portland,  and  they  will 
show  a  gracious  hospitality  in  the  governor's 
*<  Palace'"  at  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  which, 
with  its  appurtenances,  is  to  be  their  official  resi- 
dence, and  on  the  naval  yacht  M<^yfiower^  which 
the  President  has  ordered  to  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
governor's  use. 
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.  regard   to    the 
mied  up  later  by  its 


some  time,  but  were  finally  thrown  into  the  street 
to  make  room  for  persona  removcil  fiom  the  con- 
demned district  and  the  creator  poition  thereof 
was  lost  or  stolen 

The  Rrf  was  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  buildings  burned  like  kin- 
dhng-wood  Great  crowds  gatheret)  (o  see  it, 
regardless  of  rei>eated  warnings  of  the  danger  of 
possible  spread  of  infection. 

The  policy  of    the    board, 
burning  of  property,  was  s 
president,  as  follows  : 

There  are  two  points  to  be  coiisidereii  ;  First,  if  a 
building  is  in  such  an  msanitHry  condition  thiit  it  cannot 
by  any  means  be  disinfected  aiut  put  in  a  sanitnry  Hbape 
by  the  usual  means  other  than  Are,  then  it  should  be 
destroyed  by. fire.  Secondly,  if  building  are  considered 
by  the  hoard  as  not  being  insanitary,  but  by  reason  of 
tbelr  adjoining  infected  preiuiHes,  and  being  in  such  a 
condition  that  rats  can  easily  pass  fi'oni  one  building  to 
another,  we  pronounce  theoi  to  be  infected  by  plague, 
even  thongh  a  death  did  not  occur  in  the  premises,  and 
thereby  tliey  are  condemned  to  follow  others  in  tielng 
destroyed  by  Are. 

Saturday,  January  13lh,  the  buard  issued  a 
report  showing  that  thero  had  been  tiiirty-fonr 
cases,  of  which  twenty-seven  had  proved  fatal, 
wbile  there  had  been,  up  to  that  date,  eight  fires 
by  wliicb  the  places  of  abode  of  some  two  thou- 
sand persons  had  been  destroyed. 

Sunday,  the  14th,  the  community  was  startled 
by  the  annouuconient  that  a  white  lady  iiaving 
cbarge  of  tlio  art  departiiieiit  of  one -of  the  lead- 
ing dry-goods  stores  was  suspected  of  having 
the  dread  disease.  She  died  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  and  the  bacterioh>gical  examination 
confirmed  tbe  suspicions  that  were  entertained  at 
the   time  she  was  stricken 

When  this  sad  case  was 
reported  the  citizens  formed 
an  auxiliary  organization  to 
assist  llio  board  of  health. 
Its  self- imposed  function 
waste  definitely  locate  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  whole  city,  prevent 
changes  of  residence,  visit 
each  house  twice  daily,  see 
every  one  o(  its  inmates,  and 
report  to  a.  central  commit- 
tee all  cases  of  sickncs.s.  It 
has  Jwrformed  its  difficult 
undertaking  faithfully,  in 
the  face  of  considerable  crit- 
icism, and  with  little  thanks 

During  the  week  ending 
January  20th,    there    were 


nine  deaths,  most  of  the  victims  coming  from  s 
big  block  near  the  famous  Kaumakapili  Church, 
built  by  Kalakaua,  the  last  king  of  Hawaii.  Sat- 
urday of  that  week  a  fire  was  started  near  the 
church  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health, 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  a  portion  of  the  block. 
Hut  the  wind  was  blowing  quite  a  gale,  and  some 
burning  embers  from  tlie  fire  were  carried  to  one 
(jf  the  twin  steeples  of  the  church,  and  it  wu 
soon  a  sheet  of  flame;  then  the  roof  caught  Sre, 
and  soon  a  Joss-house,  or  (.'hinese  temple,  stand- 
ing on  the  farther  side  of  the  church  burst  into 
flames. 

The  fire  spread  slowly  for  a  time,  but  soon 
gained  a  tremendous  force,  and,  as  it  burst 
through  the  outer  walls  of  a  row  of  buildings 
bordering  the  street,  enveloped  a  fire-engine  in 
flames  so  quickly  that  tlie  firemen  were  compelled 
to  hurry  away  and  a>)andoii  it.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  bnildiiiga  of  another  block  begui  to 
blaze.  Then  (here  arose  a  scene  of  wild  con- 
fusion that  baffles  description.  Surrounded  bf 
guards  bearing  arms  and  iienimed  in  by  the  mili- 
tary police  stationed  within  the  gener^  limits  of 
the  military  cordon,  the  excited  Asiatics  saw  that 
their  lives  wei-c  eniiaiigered  and  their  property 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction.  Everywhere 
were  Japanese  tugging  at  great  bundles  tied  np 
in  red  blankets,  Chinese  dragging  little  black 
trunks,  small-footed  women  resting  on  the  arms 
of  their  servants,  or  supporting  themselves  with 
canes,  all  hurrying  away  to  places  of  safety.  On 
the  roofs  of  some  of  the  houses  farthest  from  the 
burning  blocks,  (Irienral  bucket  brigades  were 
working  frantically,  gesticulating,  shouting,  run- 
ning,  falling,   passing  water  hei-e  and    there  to 
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any  pedestrians  or  carriages  to  enter  or  leave  ox- 
ce[>t  such  as  boi'c  passes  issued  by  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  policemeii  wearinf;  uniforiiis  and 
badges.  Tbe  wliole  diati-ict  was  placed  in  L'ljarge 
ot  «  corps  of  insfiectors,  who  were  aiilhorized  to 
make  an  cxaminatiuii  of  each  building  in  the  dis- 
triut,  remove  the  garbage,  and  disinfect  tlie  soil. 
The  wliole  district  was  covereil  with  tiers  of 
two-storied  balconied  stores  and  living-rooms, 
and  there  were  ten  thousand  or  more  Asiatics 
and  natives  living  in  it.  There  was  no  sewerage 
system,  and  tbe  conditions  which  prevailed  are 
suggested  by  the  language  of  an  official  com- 
munication of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
health  to  the  citizens'  sanitary  committee  bearing 
date  of  February  24,  1900.  '  The  letter  referred 
to  only  one  of  the  blocks,  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  worst  of  all.  Among  other  things 
the  letter  stated  ;  "The  close  crowding  of  the 
buildings  and  sheds,  cesspools,  stables,  and  kitch- 
ens, together  with  tbe  intimate  connection  of  all, 
the  rotten  flooring  on  the  ground,  and  tbe  dark, 
narrow  passageways  made  tbe  task  of  disinfect- 
ing, by  any  means  other  than  fire,  utterly  hope- 
less. In  this  seething  mass  of  filth  were  living 
between  twelve  hundred  and  two  thousand  hu- 
man beings."  One  of  tbe  inspectors,  in  render- 
ing his  report  of  the  conditions  found  by  him. 
uses  the  following  langii^e :  "Tbe  cesspools 
were  horribly  full  of  stench.  I  never  could 
have  found  their  location  except  for  this,  I 
found  them  under  the  floor  of  the  living-quar- 
ters,   and  bad   to    rip   up    the    floors   to   get   at 

Another  stated  :  "  My  block  contains  mostly 
Chinese  ;  the  block  was  filthy  in  many  places. 
Most  of  the  cesspools  and  sinks  were  in  a  terrible 
condition.  I  don't  consider  that  I  bad  as  bad  a 
block  as  some  of  the  others,  but  it  was  had 
enough." 


The  sugar- planters  and  members  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  met  and  appointed  committees 
to  assist  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  other  islands.  For,  where  sugar -dividends 
are  everywhere  recognized  as  the  first  considera- 
tion, it  was  highly  essential  that  nothing  should 
by  any  possibility  occur  to  carry  the  plague  into 
the  liordes  of  Asiatics  employed  on  the  great 
island  estates. 

No  deaths  were  reported  between  the  14th  and 
■22d.  On  the  19th,  one  day  before  thesteamship 
Australia  arrived  from  San  Francisco,  the  board 
of  liealth  raised  the  quarantine  that  had  been 
established  by  it,  and  gave  notice  thereof  by 
publication  in  the  local  newspapers  until  the  2Tth. 
But  on  the  26th,  the  day  that  the  Australia 
sailed,  the  president  of  the  Imnrd  announced  that 
he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  since  his  report  of  the  '22d 
three  cases  of  bubonic  plague  had  been  reported 
to  the  board  ;  the  same  having  occurred  on  the 
2.3d,  24th,  and  25tli  respectively.  On  the  27th 
and  28ili  three  more  deaths  were  reported. 

Quarantine  was  reestablished  on  the  28th,  and 
a  policy  of  intense  activity  was  ado|)ted.  It  was 
resolved  to  condemn  and  burn  all  the  insanitary 
blocks  of  tbe  infected  district.  The  soil  was  the 
property  of  some  wealthy  estates,  notably  that  of 
Hernice  Pauahi  Bishop,  deceased,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  Kainehamelias  ;  but  the  buildings 
and  property  destroyed  belonged  largely  to  Chi- 
nese tenants,  who  held  long-term  leases,  and  who 
bad  made  the  property,  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  earning  power,  valuable. 

The  board  decided  to  try  to  save  personal 
effects  and  goods  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  bum 
only  tbe  buildings  and  fixtures. 

The  prepai-ation  of  the  first  fire  presented  an 
interesting  scene.  The  sidewalk  was  lined  with 
goods  hurriedly  packed  for  removal  ;  drays  were 
backed  up  to  haul  these  away.  Chinese  owners, 
wildly  excited,  were  hurrying  aimlessly  to  and 
fro,  tugging  at  boxes,  biueaus,  safes  ;  in  fact, 
every  sort  and  description  ot  bundle  or  package. 
Numbers  had  seized  some  small  parcel,  and, 
clutching  it  tigLtly,  were  gesticulating  and 
shouting  in  a  balfdazed  way  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  It  was  a  sad  but  not  uninterest- 
ing sigbt. 

There  had  l)een  one  death  in  this  block,  and 
one  other  case  was  traced  to  it.  The  places 
burned  were  :  six  tailor-shops,  two  slioe-stores, 
and  four  other  industries,  together  with  the 
sleeping-apartments  of  the  owners  and  employees. 
Eighty-five  persons  were  i-emoved  to  a  detention 
camp,  where  they  were  kept  until  the  night  ot 
January  20tb,  when  they  were  released  to  make 
room  for  others.     Their  goods  were  stored  for 
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with  a  ri Be  range.  The  sheds  were  joined  to- 
gether with  a.  veranda,  and  Bome  new  buildings 
were  added.  The  whole  was  thus  rendered  quite 
satisfactory  for  the  purposes  required,  and  a  most 
systematic  process  of  disinfection  was  constantly 
employed.  As  far  as  practicable  but  one  patient 
was  placed  in  a  room,  and  all  were  cared  for  by 
nurses  who  heroically  volunteered  for  the  dan- 
gerous service. 

A  young  man  named  Armstrong  Smith,  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  public  schools,  having  been 
among  the  very  (irst  to  offer  himself,  and  having 
performed  similar  service  in  the  cholera  epidem- 
ic, was  placed  in  charge.  He  worked  uight  and 
day.  and  was  declareil  to  be  an  ideal  man  for  the 
place.  He  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  threat- 
ened with  the  dread  disease,  to  the  liorror  ot  the 
community  ;  but  he  soon  regained  his  normal 
strength,  and  returned  at  cnce  to  the  post  of 
duty.  A  number  of  the  citizens  of  Honolulu 
made  up  a  purse  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  noble  self-sacrifice, 
and  lie  is  to  use  the  money  in  fitting  himself  for 
the  practice  of  medicine — an  ambition  that  has 
long  been  entertained  by  him. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  infected  district  were 
removed  to  detention  camps,  of  which  there  were 
four.  One  was  made  adjacent  to  the  Rifle-Range 
Hospital.  In  it  were  placed  the  persons  occupy- 
ing the  buildings  whei'e  cases  occurred  ;  another 
was  not  far  away,  where  the  first  leper-station  of 
the  islands  had  lieen  eslahlishcd  in  years  gone 
by  ;  a  third  was  jnade  out  ot  an  old  drill-shed — 
famous  fur  its  connection  with  the  days  of  the 
revolution  ;  but  the  largest  was  down  by  the  sea, 
on  a  coral-waste,  near  the  leper  receiving-station. 
Hei-e  rows  of  wooden  huildings  were  put  up,  and 
an  artesian-weli  was  sunk,  a  temporary  sower  put 
in,  a  post-office  established,  and,  in  a  word,  a 
small  village  was  organized. 

There  were  between  five  and  seven  thousand 
people  there  in  ail.  Each  was  bathed  and  fur- 
nished with  new  clothing  liefore  being  admitted, 
after  which  he  was  detained  for  fifteen  days  and 
then  release"!.  The  period  of  detention  was  estab- 
lished to  cover  the  utmost  period  of  incubation 
of  the  disease  ;  for  the  [>lague  is  caused  by  a 
minute  organism  that  enters  the  system  and  mul- 
tiplies with  rapidity,  ultimately  causing  local  dis- 
turbances that  produce  collapse. 

Rats  are  ready  victims  of  the  disease,  and  die 
in  numbers  where  it  gains  a  foothold.  They  are 
also  the  most  dangerous  means  of  carrying  infec- 
tion from  one  locality  to  another.  Infection  is 
also  believed  to  be  carried  in  merchandise  anil 
food -prod  nets.  The  latt«r  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  means  of  its  introduction  into  Honolulu, 
and  radical  measures  have  been  adopted  to  pre- 


vent a  future  recurrence  from  the  same  sonrce. 
Further  importations  of  certain  food-products 
from  Asiatic  ports  where  plague  is  known  to 
exist  have  been  prohibited.  The  application  of 
the  regulation  lias  not  been  fully  established  ; 
but  if  it  is  applied  generally  to  Japanese  importa- 
tions, a  vigorous  protest  will  be  entered  at  Wash- 
ington, as  the  Japanese  merchants  asscil:  that 
some  of  the  forbidden  products  are  as  essential  to 
their  people  as  butter,  milk,  and  eggs  are  to  iia. 

On  the  whole,  the  Japanese  have  submitted 
gracefully  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation  ;  but 
they  are  waiting  in  patience,  yet  with  determined 
minds,  to  see  what  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  claims  for  losses  sustained  by 
them. 

It  may  lie  of  some  interest  to  know  what  tho 
Chinese  think  of  the  situation.  One  of  them 
contribute<l  a  highly  interesting  commonication 
to  one  of  tlie  local  papers.  It  contains  80  many 
of  their  peculiarities  of  expression  that  there  can 


f  its  genuine  Chinese  origin.      It 


Vblnom  gcnlhim  Kumvn  1*  Where  In  the  world  an 
we  P  Is  this  tlii^  PnrHdlse  nf  ttie  Pacific  or  ia  it  Ui« 
TCKion  of  Hnde''  ?  .  .  .  Recent  events  have  revealed  to 
UK  bi-j-oiid  a  (loiilit  that  tlie  men  who  are  proud  to  claim 
descent  from  nDble  (.^hrlRtiaii  niice.ilorB,  and  make  them- 
BClvea  out  In  )ii'  fnvuriLble  for  tlie  priigrens  of  tlie  world 
at  large,  have  hIiowd  by  their  actions  that  they  haTv 
returned  to  t)ie  days  of  the  dark  ages,  where  people 
could  do  ax  chey  liked,  irrespective  of  the  rightB,  tlift 
inestimable  righti.  of  their  (ellow-men. 

After  discussmg  tlie  history  of  the  quftntntin^ 

the  writer  continues : 


FIGHTING  THE  WORLD'S  EPIDEMIC  OF  PLAGUE. 


Talk  aboDt  plsgne-deaths  In 
Chioatonn  I  Why,  ^be  confine- 
ment in  such  narrow  limits, 
with  heaps  of  rubbish  burning 
in  the  streets  every  dny.  alone 
would  make  any  one  nick;  and 
It  Ik  a  wonder  why  more  had 
not  succumbed  to  the  so-called 
bubonic  plague.  It  maltesone's 
bluoil  curdle  to  witnesH  the 
eveiitH  oF  Saturday  last  {Janu- 
ary 20th).  ThoUHandHoC  people 
wereforced  to  leave  their  homes 

wHtider  along  the  highways  of 
thf  city;  their  places  of  abode 
were  made  desolate  and  their 
belontrinKs  stattcred  a  bo  ut 
alon|{  the  KtreetH.  or  destroyed 
in  the  cruel  conflgaration,  just 


thought  it  w 


t   of   I 

to  wipe  China- 


Xot   only  were   the   people 
driven  out  (rom  their  homes 

by  the  oncoming  fire,  but  they  mnst  be  driven  by 
people  with  pick-axe  handles  and  soldiers  with  bayo 

The  asliee  of  the  Chinese  victims  have,  since 
the  crematory  was  completed,  been  given  to  their 
friends  for  burial,  according  to  their  custom  in 
the  ancestral  graves  in  China. 

Their  losses  are  upwards  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  it  will  be  interesting' to  note  what  portion  of 
that  amount  is  ultimately  repaid  to  them.  They 
are  largely  indebted  to  the  various  wholesale  and 
importing  houses,  which  are  the  ageuts  of  the 


sugar- plantations,  and  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Government. 

The  natives  have  lost  comparatively  little,  and 
whatever  their  losses  have  been  tliey  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  payment  in  full,  either  through 
the  Government  or  sympathizing  friends, 

Tlie  serious  nature  of  the  threatened  epidemic 
seems  to  have  been  permanently  overcome,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lost  case  has  been  re- 
corded. It  is  not  unlikely  that  when  Chinatown 
rises  from  its  ashes  it  will  take  on  a  higher  and 
purer  life. 


FIGHTING  THE  WORLD'S  EPIDEMIC  OF  PLAGUE. 


WESTWARD,  like  the  course  of  empire, 
bubonic  plague  takes  its  way.  The  state- 
ment is  as  true  now  as  in  the  earliest  epidemics 
of  which  any  authentic  account  remains  ;  but  it 
is  at  present  only  a  half-truth,  since  the  contagion 
spreads  eastward  as  well.  Dissemination  of  the 
disease  occurs  invariably  along  the  trade-routes 
from  foci  in  southeastern  Asia,  China,  and  India, 
where  it  is  endemic.  It  is  doubtful  if  certain 
cities,  such  as  Bombay  and  Canton,  are  ever  free 
from  sporadic  cases.  From  these  centers  it  is 
carried  in  merchandise,  clothes,  or  in  living  bodies 
across  the  great  highway  of  the  Pacific,  leaving 
its  traces  at  Manila  and  Honolulu,  and  through 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Europe.  Alexandria  gives 
first  news  of  its  coming,  then  Trieste  and  Mar- 
seilles, then  Portugal,  the  American  continent 
airting  as  a  breakwater  between  the  eastern  and 
wei-ti'm  waves.      In  the  present  epidemic,  plague- 


Bpots  ai-e  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe  from  Sydney  to  Santos  and  Hongkong, 
and  recently  from  San  Francisco  suspicious  cases 
have  been  reported. 

The  annual  pilgrimage  ot  Moslems  to  worship 
at  the  shrines  of  Mecca  and  Medina  is  now,  as  in 
the  past,  of  all  human  agencies,  the  most  active 
in  spreading  the  pest.  The  pilgrims  come  from 
all  quarters  of  the  Mohammedan  world — Persia, 
Turkey,  India,  the  Pacific  islands,  the  southern 
Mediterranean  littoral,  the  Soudan,  East  and 
"West  Africa.  They  are  herded  on  shipboard  in 
a  manner  almost  unbelievahle,  vessels  carrying 
hundreds  more  than  their  chartered  capacity,  so 
that  there  is  sometimes  literally  nbt  room  for 
them  all  to  lie  at  length  on  the  open  decks.  The 
filth  is  indescribable  in  a  public  print.  From 
the  Moslems  themselves  nothing  can  be  expected 
but  utter  indifference  to  such  conditions. 
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Since  Egypt  is  nearest,  plague  first  appears 
there  in  the  seaport  towns,  particularly  Alexan- 
dria. Sanitary  conditions  have  improved  vastly, 
like  economics,  under  British  control  ;  and,  last 
year,  what  in  other  times  might  have  been  a 
devastating  epidemic  was  limited  to  relatively  a 
few  scattered  cases.  Recognizing  the  danger  to 
themselves,  the  European  powers  have  been  led 
to  take  steps,  under  the  Venice  Convention,  for 
their  own  protection.  An  international  quaran- 
tine, under  the  control  of  the  Egyptian  Sanitary, 
Maritime,  and  Quarantine  Council,  in  which  the 
powers  have  one  vote  each  and  Egypt  three,  has 
established  stations  at  two  points  on  the  Red 
Sea.  Tor,  on  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  is  the 
southern  quarantine  post  ;  and  Ras  Abou  Zu- 
neima,  half-way  between  Suez  and  Tor,  is  the 
northern.  Foreign  pilgrims  are  not  permitted 
to  land  in  Egypt,  but  are  compelled  to  go 
througii  to  home  ports.  Egyptian  pilgrims  are 
permitttMl  to  land  at  Suez,  after  detention  at 
both  stations  for  a  period  varying  from  three  to 
fifteen  days.  The  length  of  stay  depends  on 
whether  tiie  pilgrimage  is  "clean,"  that  is, 
whether  tlie  Iledjaz  (Arabian  coast)  is  free  from 
plague  and  cholera.  Since  decisions  as  to  the 
presence  of  disease  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
Turkish  officials,  and  since  they  seldom  make  an 
announcement  of  it  until  its  existence  is  common 
knowledge  everywliere,  the  three  or  four  day 
quarantine  at  Tor  is  liable  to  be  inadequate,  and 
infected  pilgrims,  especially  in  the  case  of  chol- 
era, are  allowed  to  slip  through.  In  this  case 
the  home  countries  must  take  tiieir  own  precau- 
tions. When  the  Iledjaz  is  announced  infected, 
travelers  are  detained  fifteen  davs  after  disinfec- 
tion.  This  detention  is  long  enough  for  plague, 
but  not  for  cliolera,  since  a  person  wlio  has  had 
the  diseaiie  may  carry  the  germs  about  with  him 
for  two  months.  In  the  process  of  disinfection 
all  goods  are  steamed  for  twenty  minutes  at 
250°,  and  shoes  are  soaked  in  a  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate).  Tlie 
pilgrim  is  given  a  bath  and  clean  shirt,  and  in 
case  he  shows  no  sign  of  fever  is  sent  on  to  the 
detention  camp  to  await  his  discharge.  Vessels 
not  carrying  pilgrims  are  quarantined  at  Moses' 
Wells,  near  Suez,  wliere  th(?v  are  disinfected  bv 
the  inade(iUvite  method  of  squirting  a  sublimate 
solution. 

Marseilles  has  its  detention  port  at  Frioul, 
where  very  thorough  disinfection  is  carried  out; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Turkish  and  Svr- 
ian  ports,  whose  epidemics  are  a  mcmace  to  all 
Europe  and  America.  We  are  prepared  to  adopt 
stringent  quarantine  measures  at  any  time  of 
emergency,  as  was  shown  in  the  cholera  scare  of 


1892,  when  extra  detention  was  carried  out,  un- 
der President  Harrison's  proclamation,  against  a 
vessel  from  Hamburg,  and  recently  in  preventing 
the  landing  of  a  cargo  of  coffee  from  Santos, 
plague-stricken  as  well  as  an  endemic  focus  of 
yellow  fever.  Once  the  plague  has  secured  a  foot- 
hold in  a  crowded  quarter,  there  is  a  dijfferent 
state  of  things  to  deal  with  ;  and  the  community 
is  justified  in  taking  any  measures  to  protect 
itself,  as  in  Honolulu,  where  the  whole  Chinese 
quarter  was  burned  and  its  population  beaten  back 
into  quarantine  limits  by  armed  citizens.  The 
difliculties  wdiich  the  Indian  Government  has  had 
to  face  have  been  enormous,  the  ignorant  and 
fanatical  populace  hiding  every  case  ;  scattering, 
if  possible,  with  household  gods,  and  resenting  to 
the  verge  of  rebellion  precautions  taken  in  their 
own  behalf 

The  period  of  incubation,  the  time  elapsing 
between  exposure  and  the  first  outbreak,  is  from 
three  to  six  days — rarely  longer — so  that  a  quar- 
antine of  one  week  is  sufficient  after  the  last  case 
of  plague  has  been  disposed  of.  This  disposition 
is  commonly  of  a  dead  body,  since  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  cases  die,  mortality  being  even  higher  in 
the  beginning  of  an  epidemic.  The  germs  pre- 
serve their  powers  for  great  lengths  of  time  in 
their  dried  state,  like  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis, 
and  are  correspondingly  dangerous.  In  case  of 
houses  where  such  coiuiitions  may  exist,  it  would 
seem  tliat  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  their 
danger  to  a  community  is  by  total  destruction, 
the  purification  of  fire.  Portable  articles  may  be 
steamed  ;  but  this  is  manifestly  an  impossibility 
as  regards  habitations.  Not  even  a  thorough 
washing  down  with  formaldehyde,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  germicides  known,  will  reach  all  the 
cracks  and  crevices. 

Plague  is  the  filth  disease,  par  excellence  ;  but 
those  who  fancy  themselves  secure  for  that  reason 
in  hygienic  surroundings  are  liable  to  a  rude 
awakening.  The  Vienna  catastrophe  is  still  fresh 
in  all  minds,  by  which  a  young  physician  in  labo- 
ratory experimentation  acquired  the  disease  and 
died,  with  one  of  his  nurses  who  caught  the  con- 
tagion in  tendinc:  him.  Squalor  and  constitu- 
tional d(»pravity  are,  however,  prerequisites  to  a 
wide  epidemic  ;  in  the  low  quarters  of  towns,  the 
plague  exhibits  itself  in  its  most  malignant  forms. 
There  is  as  yet  no  protection  against  the  disease, 
like  that  of  vaccination  in  smallpox  ;  but  efforts 
are  being  made  to  that  end,  and  with  more  than 
a  little  prospect  of  success.  Haffkine,  Yersin, 
and  others  have  prepared  antitoxins  which  have 
apparently  lessened  the  death-rate  in  Bombay 
hospitals.  Haffkine  is  working  as  well  on  a  pre- 
ventive serum,  with  fair  promise  of  success. 


THE   MILITARY   LEADERS   OF   THE   BOERS. 

I.-A  SKETCH  OF  GENERAL  JOUBERT. 


WHEN  Geneial  Joubeit  died,  Qvieen  Victoria 
cabled  to  Lord  Roberl^  asking  him  to 
cijn\e\  to  Mrs  Jwuoert  licr  sjmpatliv  at  llie  loss 
ul  her  liiisband,  and  to  tell  hei  that  tbe  British 
pt!0[ile  always  regaidcd  the  dead  Rtneral  as  a 
gallant  soldiei  and  an  honorable  Co<man  TiiiB 
summed  up  the  tttbutes  paid  to  Joube.t  all  over 
the  world  for  he  was  re(;arded  everynheie  as  a 
soldier  of  knifihtlv  quaiilies  Fiiend  and  foe 
aliko    thi.'iL    \\h      kn(,vi  liim  lu  peate  and  those 
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iPnim  M  portrait  by  Miss  Theresa  Schwartie,  of  AmatCTi- 
ilHin.  now  oiieililbitlnn  at  tbe  SoclHtr  of  Fortntit  pKiatoni, 
UtHflon  Oslleriea,  London.) 

who  knew  him  in  war,  those  who  met  him  in 
Pretoria  or  London  or  New  York,  thought  of 
him  as  a  true.  Clinstian  gentleman  before  they 
thought  of  Ilia  abilities  and  attainments  as  a 
slatosman  and  as  a  military  leader.  The  men 
who  were  most  bitter  in  their  attacks  on  Presi- 
dent   Krueer,   and   the  other  prominent  Boers, 


liad  nothing  to  say  against  General  Joubert, 
except  that  he  was  severe  in  his  dealings  with 
the  enemies  of  his  country  ;  and  even  in  this 
he  was  witho\it  the  rancor  of  other  Boer  leaders. 

For  this  fine  soldier  loved  peace  and  labored 
always  to  maintain  it,  so  tliat  in  his  later  yeara 
some  of  the  Boers  tlioiiglit  him  less  aggressive  and 
more  conciliatory  than  he  should  have  been. 
When  lie  came  to  this  country,  where  he  made  a 
most  favorable  impression,  he  repeatedly  ex- 
pnjssed  liis  hatred  of  war.  When  he  was  asked 
about  his  victory  in  1881  at  Majuba  Hill,  where 
he  surprised  Sir  George  Colley's  force  and  lost 
but  five  men,  while  '280  British  were  killed,  he 
said,  "Don't  talk  to  me  about  Majuba  Hill.  I 
hate  the  very  name.  T  am  positively  disgusted 
with  It  We  fought  against  the  English  for  our 
rights,  and  will  do  so  again,  if  necessary.  But 
It  will  not  be  necessary,  and  we  are  a  peace- 
loving  people." 

Mr  Webster  Davis,  perhaps  the  last  American 
who  saw  him  before  his  death,  was  impressed 
with  his  gentleness  quite  as  much  as  with  his 
strength  That  was  a  characteristic  piece  of 
chivalry  when,  after  capturing  the  wounded 
General  Symons  at  Glencoe,  Joiibert  telegraphed 
through  the  lines  to  General  White  :  ' '  Regret  to 
inform  you  that  General  Symons  died  this  morn- 
ing. His  condition  improved  during  the  night, 
but  he  became  worse  in  the  morning.  Ploase 
convey  my  sincerest  regrets  to  Lady  Syraons." 
Yet  he  could  be  as  stern  as  Cromwell.  He 
wanted  the  Jameson  i-aiders  executed.  Kriiger 
only  saved  them  by  telling  the  Volksraad  that 
they  "  ought  not  to  strike  at  the  little  dogs,  but 
at  the  man  that  sicked  them  on."  "  I  do  not 
hate  the  Knglish,"  said  Joubert ;  "  I  hate  no 
man.  But  let  any  man  come  and  try  to  trample 
on  my  neck,  and  I  will  tight  until  I  am  free  or 

The  resemblance  whicli  has  been  traced  be- 
tween GeneralJoubert  and  Stonewall  Jackson  as 
military  leaders  might  be  traced  between  them  as 
men.  In  both,  charac  er  was  dominant,  and  the 
character  was  that  of  a  sincere  and  spiritual 
Christian.  "  Kriiger  is  an  Old  Testament  Chris- 
tian ;  Joubort  was  a  New  Testament  Christian," 
said  one  who  knew  them  both  well.  Joubert'a 
religion  was  as  practical  as  was  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's The  religious  services  in  his  camps  were 
thoroughly  characteristic.  Mr.  Davis  Bays  he 
will  never  forj^t  the  deep  impression  of  realitj^ 
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which  thoy  made  upon  him.  He  Bang  "Old 
Hundred"  with  his  nien  before  tiiey  went  into 
battle  with  all  sincerity,  jnat  as  he  showed  mercy 
to  tlio  enemy,  and  i-espected  their  dead  after  tlie 
battle  wafi  over.  Hia  lionesty  was  as  aggres- 
sive as  his  courage.     He  had  a  keen  sense  of 

When  Sir  TlioopliiluB  Shepstone,  in  1877,  an- 
nexed the  Transvaal  by  proclamation,  Kriiger 
and  other  Boer  statesmen,  after  formally  pro- 
testing, consented  to  take  office  under  the  new 
anthority,  but  Jonbert  refused,  because  he  would 
not  recogni7.e  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain 
and  swear  allegiance  to  the  Qtieon.  Seven  years 
later,  after  the  Boei-a  had  agreed  by  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  that  they  woidd  not  extend  tbe 
bordera  of  tbe  rep\ib!ic  wiien  Kriiger  and  other 
lanned  to  annex  Becbu  an  aland,  Jouiiert 
I  positively  refuse  to  bold  office  under  a 
ent  that  deliberately  breaks  its  cove- 
id  we  have  made  covenants  witli  Eng- 
md,  as  he  liad  been  selected  to  lead  the 
riy,  this  sland  defeated  the  plan.  He 
always    able,    however,    to    withstand 
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he  had  lost  bis  old-time  dasli  and  spirit  ;  but  tlifl 
British  officers  considered  his  remarkable  raid 
sonth  of  the  Tugela  the  most  entarprisin^f  and 
adventurous  undertaking  attempted  by  tbe  Boers 
in  this  war.  With  only  3,000  riflemeQ  and  six 
guns  he  moved  so  l)oldly  and  rapidly  as  to  make 
the  British  generals  believe  that  10,000  Boers 
were  in  his  force  ;    and,    although  largely  out- 


friends  say  that  if 
Kriiger  bail  taken  his  advice  he  would  have  had 
mucb  less  trouble  with  the  Uillanders,  and 
might  liavo  prevented  tliis  war  by  (iiplomacy. 

But  although  Geiierul  Joubert  loved  peace 
and  tried  to  keep  it,  he  believed  fully  in  being 
prepared  for  war,  and  it  was  liis  eSective  organiza- 
tion of  the  fighting  men  of  the  republics  tliat  gave 
the  Boei-s  success  in  1881  and  successes  in  tbe 
present  war.  General  Joubert  might  have  well 
been  called,  like  Carnot,  "the  organizer  of  vic- 
tory." On  a  small  scale  ho  had  a  more  complete 
and  efficient  organization  of  the  DuUrb  forces  in 
the  South  African  republics  than  Von  Jloltke 
had  rea<.ly  for  the  attack  of  Germany  on  Finance. 
General  Joubert  had  divided  the  Transvaal  into 
seventeen  military  districts,  and  then  subdivided 
them  repeatedly,  placing  each  in  the  command 
of  an  approprial«  officer,  wlio  saw  to  it  that  every 
competent  man  was  ready  to  appear  completely 
equipped  at  an  appointed  place  upon  a  short  sum- 
mons. When  the  war  came  on,  Jouliert  had 
only  to  send  seventeen  telegrams  to  set  t!ic  whole 
machinery  of  mobilization  in  luotion,  and  to 
bring  all  the  forces  to  the  field  in  forty-eigiit 
hours.  He  had  prepared  likewise  the  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  war  supplies  of  every  kind 
which  enabled  the  Boers  to  make  such  a  splendid 
defense.  And  then,  when  the  fighting  began. 
General  Joubert  did  bis  full  share  of  it,  witli  a 
skill  and  courage  that  provoked  the  praise  of  his 
opponents.  He  was  sixly-eight  years  old,  and 
Bonie  of  the  younger  Boer  generals  tliought  tltat 


numbered  l)y  the  enemy,  be  isolated  one  British 
brigaile  at  Kstcoiirt  and  another  at  Mooi  River, 
and  then  wlien  the  British  rein  f orcein  en  ts  came 
u|>  he  reci-ossed  the  Tugela  without  losing  a  gun, 
a  prisoner,  or  a  wagon.  It  was  Joutiert  wlio 
held  the  British  forces  at  bay  all  along  tlie  line 
of  the  war,  while  be  directed  the  operations  of 
all  his  siiiwinlinate  generals. 

His  full  name  was  I'ietriis  Jacobus  Joubert, 
and  as  a  young  man  be  had  the  nickname  of 
"Sliem  Piet,"  or  ■'  Clever  Peter."  He  was  not 
born  in  this  country,  and  he  did  not  serve  in  the 
Confederate  army,  as  has  been  reported.  He 
was  born  in  Capo  Colony,  and  came  of  a  Frencb 
Huguenot  family,  long  resident  there,  which  h>d 
intermarried  with  the  Cape  Dntcli.     Eis  father 
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was  prominent  in  the  war  of  1880-81.  Since 
tlien  he  had  become  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale, 
owning  over  twelve  thousand  acres  near  Pre- 
toria, which  he  ruled  with  military  simplicity, 
and  with  marked  BiiccesH.  He  kept  a  hospitable 
house,  and  with  his  quiet  little  wife  entertained 
his  friends.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Transvaal 
executive  government,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  was  second  only  to  Joubert  in  military  posi- 
tion. All  the  foreigners  who  saw  him  epeak  of 
his  pleasant  manners,  his  courage,  and  his  inde- 
pendence. The  English  writers  have  given  nu- 
merous descriptions  of  him  since  the  war  began. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  said  of  him  that  he  "has  in 
him  the  best  blood  of  Europe.  "When  the  edict 
of  Nantes  drove  the  finest  subjects  of  France 
into  exile,  many  of  them  went  to  Holland  and 
from  there  on  to  Africa.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
little  man,  quiet -looking,  at  first  glance  almost 
insignificant.  When  you  first  come  in  contact 
with  him  you  might,  for  a  moment  or  two,  bo 
inclined  to  dismiss  him  as  a  very  ordinary  man  ; 
but  a  few  words  from  him  show  you,  by  their 
grasji,  their  decisiveness,  that  first  impressions 
are  wrong.  As  you  look  longer  at  him  the  type 
of  face  seems  familiar,  and  in  a  flash  it  comes  to 
you  that  this  is  tbe  kind  of  head  that  is  seen  in 
the  paintings  of  the  old  Dutch  masters." 


This  resemblance  to  the  heads  painted  by  the 
old  Dutch  masters,  and  especially  to  the  head  of 
Christ,  appears  in  other  descriptions  of  him.  One 
of  the  writers  who  knew  him  in  Pretoria  said  : 
"  In  person  he  is  short  in  stature,  very  active,  but 
reserved  in  speech.  His  face,  with  a  heavy  black 
beard,  reminds  one  of  the  type  that  Rubens  sod 
other  old  masters  loved  to  paint.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive,  but  I  know  that  be"  rarely 
speaks,  though  when  he  does  his  words  cany 
^reat  weight.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  strong, 
silent  natures,  of  a  masterful  disposition  and  the 
greatest  determination," 

General  Cronje  had  a  fine  military  reputation 
among  the  Boers  as  a  fighter  in  the  desultory 
warfare  with  the  natives,  and  also  in  the  war  .of 
1880-81,  when  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life 
in  an  ambush  set  for  him  by  Major  Montagu,  of 
the  British  army. 

It  was  Cronje  who  captured  Sir  John  Wil- 
loughby  and  the  rest  of  the  Jameson  raiders  at 
the  opening  of  1896,  leading  them  into  a  trap 
where  they  could  do  nothing  but  surrender, 
much  as  they  were  blamed  for  it  afterward. 
Cronje's  character  can  only  be  understood  l^ 
those  who  appreciate  the  fact  that,  like  most  of  the 
Boer  leaders,  he  is  a  sincere  Christian  man,  whose 
religion  is  an  eeaential  part  of  his  daily  liSa. 
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Although  he  waa  the  youngest  of  the  noted 
Boer  leaders,  Louis  Botha,  the  victor  of  Spion 
Kop  and  Colenso,  succeeded  General  Joubert  in 
command  of  the  republican  armies.  His  stoical 
countrymen  are  slow  to  set  up  heroes,  but  his 
dramatic  acbievements  commanded  universal  ad- 
miration and  mado  him  distinctively  tlie  popular 
leader  of  the  war.  He  was  the  popular  as  well 
as  the  otBcial  choice  for  commanding  general  upon 
the  death  of  Joubert,  and  was  also  mentioned  as 
ft  possible  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic. 

Botha  is  only  thirty-six.  little  more  than  half 
the  age  of  Joubert,  and,  like  most  of  the  Boer 
leaders,  is  not  a  professional  soldier,  but  a  raiser 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  or,  as  he  says,  "a  plain 
farmer,"  in  the  Vryheid  District  of  the  TransvaaL 
He  says  he  is  not  a  military  strategist,  although 
he  has  shown  tliat  he  is  a  tactician  of  the  first 
class.  He  comes  of  the  best  Boer  stock,  was 
born  in  Greytown,  Natal ;  as  a  young  man  had  a 
share  in  the  establishment  of  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public, and  fought  under  Lucas  Meyer  in  the 
-KafBr  campaign  with  a  success  which  gave  him 
high  standing  as  an  ofScer  and  pointed  to  an  im- 
portant command  for  him  in  the  present  war. 
He  has  not  remained  on  his  prosperous  farms  all 
the  time  between  bis  fighting  expeditions,  but 
made  a  civic  reputation  as  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Volksraad  at  Pretoria,  He  is  not  only  & 
very  able  man,  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier, 
but  he  has  moi-e  cultivation  than  many  of  his 
associates.  His  home  is  distinguished  from  the 
homes  of  most  of  the  prominent  Boers  by  his 
fine  library  and  his  wife's  grand  piano.  As  is 
usual  with  the  Boers  of  the  better  class,  he  has 
delightful  home  relations,  and  a  real  helpmeet 
in  his  wife,  who  is  a  superior  woman.  Person- 
ally, he  is,  like  Joubert,  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  One  who  has  seen  him  in 
the  present  war  describes  him  as  a  man  of  at- 
tractive manners  and  as  very  modest.  "Like 
all  Boers,  he  is  a  democrat  of  democrats,"  says 
anotiior  observer,  who  saw  him  at  the  same  time  ; 
"and  wlien  he  told  the  story  of  the  battle  he 
was  clothed  in  a  suit  of  clothing  that  might  have 
been  dear  at  ten  dollars  when  he  bouglit  it.  He 
wore  no  collar  or  scarf;  an  old,  stained,  broad- 
brimmed  hat  surmounted  liis  head,  and  the  el- 
bows of  bis  coat  were  worn  through.  Appar- 
ently, lie  left  his  flocks  of  sheep,  and  without 
changmg  his  clothing  went  to  the  battle-field 
to  assume  command  of  his  burghers.  Ho  did 
not  seem  to  be  pi-oud  of  his  victory,  and  spoke 
only  of  the  bravery  of  the  British  soldiers 
and  the  injustice  of  the  war  which  made  such 


slaughltr  necessary.  From  one  of  the  men 
who  went  up  the  hill  at  Spion  Kop,  I  learned 
that  General  Botha  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach 
the  summit,  and  that  be  himself  took  two  rifles 
from  the  hands  of  British  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
he  knocked  to  the  ground  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  revolver."  Although,  like  all  Boer  soldiers, 
General  Botha  cares  nothing  for  uniform,  he 
dresses  very  well  ordinarily  when  he  is  in  Pre- 
toria. But  the  climb  up  Spion  Kop  and  the 
fight  on  top  had  spoiled  his  clothes. 

General  Botha's  victory  at  Colenso  was  won  by 
clever  tactics  on  the  defensive,  and  showed  bis 
genius  for  that  kind  of  warfare.  He  anticipated 
the  very  details  of  the  method  of  attack  the  enemy 
used,  and  met  the  repeated  onset  with  concealed  ' 
forces,  which  could  not  be  dislodged,  and  vhich 
forced  the  enemy  to  retire  after  fighting  from 
daybreak  until  four  in  tbe  afternoon.  "When 
General  Joubert  heard  that  Spion  Kop  had  been 
taken  he  sent  word  to  General  Burger,  his  second 
in  command,  "It  must  be  retaken,"  and  General 
Burger  telling  General  Botha,  they  at  once  stormed 
tbe  bill  with  a  handful  of  men.  Oener^  Botha, 
who  led  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  went  up  in  front 
of  his  men,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  as  he 
went.     A  witness  of  the  scene  shortly  after  the 
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fifrlit  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
Huer  attack,  "  Foity  or  fifty 
of  them  started  up  the  steep 
Ki.lu  o£  that  hill.  Tlie  Brit- 
ish, to  the  number  of  three 
tlmusaiKi,  were  intrenched 
upon  its  Bumtiiit,  yet  tliis 
siniiU  baud  made  tlie  start ; 
they  leaped  like  wild  beasts 
from  boulder  to  l>oulder, 
ulielteriiig  tbeiiiselvos  with 
tlif  nxrks  as  best  they  coukl 
and  iiring  carefully  with  their 
.Mausers  as  tliey  advanced. 
Not  clad  in  dazzling  uni- 
form,—simply  the  farmer's 
garb,  williout  bayonets  or 
swords  :  simply  willi  trusty 
Mauser  riiles  and  two  ban- 
doliers of  cartridges  around 
tlicir  bodies,  each  containing 
ouc  hundred  and  lifty  cart- 
ridges. Tlins  they  advanced, 
fullowed  closely  by  others,  as 
iIk'V  arrived  in  small  bands 
from  iieigliboring  laagers 
luoated  amid  the  surround- 
ing hilla.  Up  they  went, 
slowly  but  surely.  Not  over 
Uve  liundred  Boers  engaged 
in  the  battle  at  any  one  time. 
|{ritisli  cannoD  and  Masims 
roared,  (ireat  lyddite  shells, 
to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand, flew  through  the  air 
and  burst  over  Mid  among 
the  Hoers  in  great  numbers, 
so  that  the  air  was  filled  with  dust,  broken  stones, 
and  poisonous  acid  fumes.  Step  by  step,  how- 
ever, that  brave  band  advanced.  The  British 
once  endeavored  to  make  a  charge  with  bayonets, 
but  the  sure  lire  of  the  Boer  Mausers  held  them 
bai'k.  The  fight  continued  from  early  morning 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  aftenioou.  During  all 
tliis  time  the  Boers  were  continually  advancing, 
Init  carefully  picking  their  way.  When  the  fight 
began  a  giuut  lioer,  in  the  prime  of  strength  and 
manhood,  wiks  seen  carrying  a  small  Boer  flag  ; 
in  a  short  lime  he  fell  to  rise  no  moi-e  ;  then  an 
B-hairiMi  veteran  picked  u]!  the  fallen 
[id,  waving  it,  urged  his  comrades  on. 
virig  liair  ami  fiasliiug  eyes  the  old  man 
n,  but  suddenly  a  shell  laid  him  low. 
e  Hag  touched  the  ground,  however,  his 
,  a  bare-fooled,  tiiirti'en -year- old  lad, 
irt-sleeves,  leajied  to  the  old 
mun's  SKle  anil  snatching  llie  flag  from  his  m^rve- 
lessliand  raised  it  aloft  and  pushed  on.     A  mighty 


.Id,  whil 
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shout  arose  from  the  Boers  as  they  saw  that  gallant 
deed,  and  with  renewed  courage  following  the 
flag  they  rushed  like  a  flood  over  the  British 
trenches,  and  Spion  Kop  was  won."  General 
Burger  led  the  attack  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  hut  Botha's  party  arnved  at  the  summit 
first,  and  did  most  of  the  fighting.  The  Boers 
considered  the  feat  second  only  to  Majuba  Hill ; 
indeed,  thclargernunibersengaged  made  it  an  even 
more  important  victory  in  some  respects.  Botha's 
generalship  ai)peared  as  conspicuously  in  this  at- 
tack as  in  the  Coleiiso  defense  ;  for  it  was  not 
simply  a  wild  and  overwhelming  rush  of  individ- 
ual fighters,  but  a  battle  in  which  by  Botha's  tac- 
tics the  enemy's  trenches  were  flanked  and  an 
enfilading  fire  mowed  the  British  down  like  grass. 
After  tliis  victory  and  the  death  of  General  Jou- 
bert.  General  Botha  became  the  foremost  man  in 
the  Boer  army  and  was  recognized  as  the  coming 
man  in  the  Boer  stale,  and  there  was  no  dissent- 
ing voice  in  his  choice  as  comraander- in -chief. 
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Besides  the  Boer  generals  who  have  made 
great  (anie  in  the  SoutTi  African  war, — Joubert, 
Croiije,  and  Botha, — several  others  have  done 
remarkable  work. 

General  Schaik- Burger's  proper  command  is 
on  tlie  eastern  or  Portuguese  and  Swaziland 
frontier  of  the  republic.  He  was  President 
Kruger's  political  opponent  in  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  in  the  Transvaal,  and  made  a  stiS 
fight  against  the  redoubtable  "  Ooni  Paul."  He 
was  born  in  Lydenburg  in  1852,  and  was  the 
grandson  of  a  VourtTekker  on  wbose  head  the 
British  Government  once  placed  a  price  of  £300. 
Although  a  self- 
taught  man,  he  has 
the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  deep  thinker, 
and  his  oratory  has 
often  swayed  the 
Raad.  He  was  a 
field -comet  in  the 
Boer  ■^'ar  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  is  at 
present  a  member 
of  the  Executive 
Council. 

General  Burger, 
belonging  like  Jou- 
bert  and  Cronje  to 
the  older  genera- 
tion, has  held  im- 
portant commands  and  administered  them  well, 
and  Commandant  Dewet,  belonging  like  Botha  to 
the  younger  generation,  has  distinguished  himself 
by  daring  and  successful  enterprises.  General 
Burger  is  described  bv  those  who  know  him  as  a 
sensible  and  slunly  officer  of  a  fine  lloer  type. 
Commandant  Dewet  is  regarded  as  second  only  to 
Botlia  among  the  younger  men.  and  as  destined 
to  greater  achievcujents  if  he  lives  and  has  fair 
opportunitv.  Some  Boers  think  that  the  new 
men  who  have  come  to  the  from  among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  republican  armies  are  better  litted  for 
carrying  on  the  war  ihun  were  the  older  uieu. 
Certainly,  with  Joubert  dead  and  Cronje  a 
prisoner  at  Si.  Helena.  Botha  and  Dewet  and 
their  young  associates  will  have  full  opporcutiiiy 
lo  show  what  they  can  do.  Dewet.  like  Boihu. 
is  of  a  good  old  Dutch  family,  and  i.<  said  lo 
have  a  genius  for  war  and  all  the  Hi-er  clever- 
ness in  the  peculiar  ia<.'tics  of  liieir  mountain  war- 
General  Lucas  Mover  was  born  in  1S40  in  the 
Free  State,  and  is  the  chairman  vf  the  first  Volks- 
raad.  He  was  in  the  \Var  of  ludeivndence.  and 
received  a  bullet  through  the  shoulder  in  action. 


He  has  been  looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
gressive party  among  the  Boers. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as 
to  the  comparative  credit  which  should  be  given 
the  Boer  officers  and  those  foreigners  who  held 
commissions  in  their  armies  for  successes  jointly  < 
achieved.  The  friends  of  the  foreign  officers 
have  claimed  a  good  deal  more  for  them  than  the 
friends  of  the  Boers  have  been  willing  to  concede. 
English  war  correspondents  and  English'  niiiitary 
critics  have  in  some  cases  leaned  stronglv  in  the 
same  direction,  claiming  that  the  Boers  owed 
much  of  their  early  success  to  the  work  of  the 
foreign  ofBcers,  and  especially  to  those  who  were 
engineers  and  artillerists.  It  is  certain,  as  Gen- 
eral Joubert  himself  admitted,  that  these  foreign 
oGGcers  were  of  great  value.  Some  of  them  were 
mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  but  others  were  men  of 
fine  character  as  well  as  courage  and  skill. 

The  most  distinguished  soldier  among  the  for- 
eigners was  General  Count  Georges  de  Villebois- 
Mareuil,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Boer  army,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  commandant  of 
the  foreign  legion,  who  died  in  battle  near 
Boshof,  Orange  Free  Slate,  early  in  April.  He 
was  the  most  scientific  military  man  on  the  Boer 
side,  a  strategist  and  tactician  of  authority  in  the 
French  army,  from  which  he  retired  in  1896  with 
the  rank  of  colonel — out  of  pique,  it  was  said,  be- 
cause he  had  been  refused  the  command  of  the 
expedition  to  Madagascar,  and  was  tired  of  what 
he  regarded  as  unjust  treatment  from  bis  superi- 
ors. He  was  only  forty-eight  when  he  retired, 
and  his  pros[ieets  were  regarded  as  brilliant.  He 
came  of  a  noble  family  in  Brittany,  was  graduated 
at  the  French  military  academy  of  Saint  Cyr  in 
1868,  and  as  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  won  tlie  Legion  of  Honor  Cross 
and  promotion  to  a  captaincy  by  splendid  bravery 
and  a  severe  wound  at  tiie  recapture  of  Blois.  He 
was  an  active  and  ambitious  young  officer,  who 
was  fond  of  suggesting  new  plans  and  new  ideas 
to  tiie  ministry  of  war,  and  who  in  the  war  office 
did  vahnihle  service  in  Algeria  and  Uadagascar. 
Hi'  wivie  f.xtinsively  and  admirably  on  military 
subjects,  and  had  a  wide  reputation  among  mili 
tary  nn-n. 

His  two  chief  ideas  as  a  French  officer  were  to 
moke  the  French  army  strong  enough  to  avenge 
Fiance  foi-  her  defeat  by  Germany,  and  to  exUind 
her  coKiiiial  empire.  He  hail  no  feeling  against 
the  Kugiisi>.  but  was  rather  fond  of  them  ;  be 
went  into  the  Transvaal  service  apparently  Bim{dy 
for  the  sake  of  practicing  his  profesuon  in  Ml 
Iionorable  cause,  and  for  large  rewards  in  honon 
and  eniolumenis.      However,  it  is  osttsin,  fnm 
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fais  last  appeal  to  the  French  legion,  that  his  sen- 
titnents  were  strongly  with  the  Boera.  He  said : 
"  There  is  here  in  front  of  the  Vaal  a  people 


whom  it  is  desired  to  rob  of  its  righto,  its  proper- 
ties and  its  liberty  in  order  to  satisfy  some  capi- 
talists by  its  downfall.  The  blood  that  ruDS  in 
the  veins  of  this  people  is  in  part  French  blood. 
France,  therefore,  owes  to  it  some  striking  mani- 
festation of  help.  Y'ou  are  the  men  whom  a 
soldier's  temperament,  apart  from  all  the  great 
obligations  of  nationality,  haa  gathered  under 
this  people's  Qag  ;  and  may  that  flag  bring  with  it 
tliebest  of  fortune  to  usl  You  are  the  finished  type 
of  a  troop  that  attacks  and  knows  not  retreat." 

General  de  Villebois-Mareuil  went  secretly  to 
the  Transvaal,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  first 
successes  of  the  Boer  forces  that  his  presence 
there  became  known  in  Europe.  Then  the  French 
newspapers,  and  afterwards  military  cntica  in 
both  France  and  England,  began  to  giye  him 
ciedit  for  all  the  Boers  achieved.  They  called 
him  "the  Drains  of  the  Boer  army,"  and  said 
that  he  furnished  General  Joubert  with  both  hia 
strategy  and  his  tactics.  The  whole  plan  of  cam* 
paign  for  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  said  to 
be  his.  He  certainly  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it,  and  especially  with  the  scientific  lines  of  de- 
fensive fortifications  which  made  so  much  of  the 
Boer  success  possible.  He  described  this  system 
of  defense  in  a  series  of  communications  to  French 
military  periodicals,  in  which  he  showed  bow 


easily  the  mountains  and  hills  could  be  made 
almost  impregnable.  The  Boer  Government 
thanked  him  officially  for  his  share  in  the  snccesa 
of  the  victory  at  Colenso,  which  was  due  largely 
to  his  fortifications. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  foreign  legion  has 
suffered  much  more  proportionately  than  the  Boers 
themselves.  Besides  losing  General  Villebois- 
Mareuil  by  death,  two  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  of  the  foreign  officers,  Major  Albrecht 
and  the  German  colonel  Schie!,  were  lost  by 
capture,  and  the  percentage  of  losses  among 
botli  ofGcers  and  men  has  been  very  much  higher 
among  the  foreigners  than  among  the  natives. 
Major  Albrecht  is  a  remarkably  efficient  artillery 
officer,  and  deserves  credit  for  much  of  the  good 


work  done  by  the  artillery.  He  organized  and 
trained  the  artillery  forces  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  He,  too,  is  credited  by  the  foreign  mili- 
tary critics  with  successes  which  the  Boers  at- 
tributed to  their  generals. 
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Colonel  Blake,  the  most  prominent  American 
in  the  foreign  legion,  is  John  Y.  Filmore  Blake, 
who  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  the  class 
of  1880,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in 
our  army  until  1889,  when  he  married  an  heir- 
ess of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  whom  he  met  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  resigned  to  engage  in  the 
railroad  business  in  Grand  Rapids  until  he  went 
to  South  Africa  to  live.  He  commands  a  corps 
of  Irish  and  American  rough  riders,  some  five 
hundred  in  number,  most  of  whom  have  had 
military  exp)erience.  Colonel  Blake  is  a  fine  cav- 
alry soldier.  One  of  his  classmates  said  of  him  : 
*  *  I  never  knew  a  better  specimen  of  physical 
culture  and  grace.  He  was  one  inch  more  than 
six  feet  tall,  magnificently  proportioned,  not  car- 
rying an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh,  and  a  natu- 
rul-born  athlete.  His  striking  appearance,  genial 
manners,  and  ready  wit  made  him  most  compan- 
ionable among  men."  General  Joubert  placed  a 
high  value  on  this  Irish- American  brigade,  and 
remarked  to  an  American  gentleman  who  has 
seen  him  since  the  war  began,  that  there  were  no 
braver  soldiers  in  the  Boer  army  than  Colonel 
Blake's  men. 

The  professional  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Army  on  duty  in  Washington  have  followed 
with  the  keenest  interest  the  events  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  Every  officer  on  duty  at  the 
War  Department  has  utilized  the  War  Depart- 
ment map  of  the  seat  of  war  prepared  in  the 
military  information  division  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  Oflfice  in  studying  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  the  two  sides.  Greneral  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  commanding  the  army,  has  watched  the 
war  with  as  much  attention  as  any  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. He  predicted  before  it  began  that  it 
would  be  hard  fought,  and  that  the  Boers  would 
succeed  at  first,  and  would  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  at  all  times.  He  admires  the 
work  of  the  Boer  generals — strictly,  of  course, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  in  common 
with  most  armv  oflBcers,  even  some  of  those  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  British  cause,  is  in- 
clined to  credit  the  burgher  leaders  with  the  pos- 
session of  real  talent  for  military  tactics  of  no 


small   degree.     In  speaking  of  what  they  had 
done.  General  Miles  said  : 

A  parade  performance  by  these  rough-riding  burgh- 
ers would  no  doubt  send  a  West  Pointer  into  roars  of 
laughter ;  but  later  on,  when  they  had  gotten  into  the 
real  business  of  warfare,  I  suspect  that  he  would  be 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
their  field  tactics  to  their  armament  and  the  configurar 
tion  of  the  ground.  Their  tactics  have  been  described 
as  intelligent  opportunism,  which,  after  all,  was  the 
keynote  of  Napoleon's  success  in  war.  In  default  of  a 
scholastic  military  plan,  they  have  a  shrewd  eye  for 
the  advantages  of  ground,  position,  and  cover.  Of 
strategy,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  text-books,  they  are 
supposed  by  military  critics  to  know  very  little,  since 
their  method  of  warfare  is  the  guerrilla,  and  they  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  lines  and  squares ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  strategy  is  deception,  and  if  the  reports  are  true 
that  the  veteran  Indian-fight-er,  Sir  George  Stewart 
White,  commanding  at  Ladysmith,  was  induced  by  the 
Boers  to  make  a  frontal  attack  against  an  unoccupied 
position,  discovering  his  mistake  too  late  to  prevent  the 
capture  on  his  flank  of  two  battalions  and  a  mountain 
battery  of  his  force,  then  **Oom  Paul's^  generals  must 
know  a  good  substitute  for  strateg}'.  it  is  true  that  the 
markmanship  of  the  Boers  is  said  not  to  be  so  good  as 
it  was  at  Bronkhorst  Spruit,  Laing^s  Nek,  Ingogo,  and 
Majuba  Hill,  owing  to  the  fact  that  big  game  has  dis- 
appeared from  their  farms,  and  oons^uently  fewer  op- 
portunities of  practice  with  the  rifle  are  afforded,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  Krugersdorp  Jameson  raid  fight 
rather  confirmed  this  contention ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  marksmanship  of  the  British  soldier  ought  to 
be  very  much  better  than  it  was  at  Majuba ;  the  North- 
ampton regiment,  which  shot  so  poorly  on  that  occasion, 
being  now  the  champion  rifiemen  of  the  army — a  proof 
that  straight  shooting,  like  wisdom,  is  only  to  be  learned 
in  the  bitter  school  of  experience  and  misfortune. 

This  opinion  of  General  Miles  sums  up  what 
is  said  by  other  army  oflBcers  of  less  rank  and  less 
experience.  General  Miles,  in  his  Indian  cam- 
paigns and  again  in  Puerto  Rico,  saw  service  in 
hills  and  mountains  like  those  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Boers  have  been  fighting,  and  there- 
fore knows  personally  what  the  conditions  of  their 
warfare  are.  All  army  officers  dwell  upon  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  the  Boer  generals  and 
their  foreign  assistants  have  utilized  the  natural 
opportunities  for  defensive  fortifications  and  for 
so  shifting  their  forces  on  interior  lines  as  to 
mat<:h  the  much  larger  forces  of  the  enemy. 
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PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION   IN  BELGIUM. 


BY  JOHN  K,.   COMMONS- 


ELECTORAL  re/orm  in  Belgium  has  passed 
through  three  stages.  First,  the  secret  bal- 
lot, 1S77.  This  is  the  "Australian"  ballot  ar- 
raiigeii  in  party  col u nine.  Second,  plural  voting, 
1S93.  University  graduates  and  propertied  per- 
sons are  given  three  votes  each.  Others  have  but 
one  vote.  The  plural  voter  when  he  enters  the 
booth  receives  his  three  ballots,  and  these  he 
marks  and  voles  separately.  Third,  propoitional 
representation,  1899.  No  change  whatever  is 
made  in  the  secret  ballot  or  the  phiral  voting. 
Consequently  the  new  law  is  not  ideally  propur- 
liimal  ■  it  is  projTOrtional  to  the  voles,  not  to  the 
voters.  The  fourth  and  final  stage— one  man, 
one  vote— is  in  tbe  future. 

The  proporlioual- representation  law  just  passed 
contains  three  novel  features,  different  from  the 
Swiss  laws  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
marked  the  highest  point  of  the  reform.  These 
are  the  One-Vote,  Substitute  Candidates,  and  the 
Rule  for  Distributing  the  Seats.  The  first  and 
cliird  are  improvements  ;  the  second  is  question- 
able.     They  will  be  noted  below  : 


three  to  eighteen  representatives  are  to  bo  elected 
on  general  tickets  for  corresponding  districts- 
Thus,  the  City  of  Brussels  ie  one  district,  and 
elects  eighteen  representatives  at  large.  There 
are  in  all  152  representatives  elected  for  29  dia- 
Iricts,  Tn  the  same  way  there  are  7(i  senators 
elected  for  21  districts. 

METHODS    OF    ELECTION. 

1 .  Nominations  are  made  by  petition.  At 
least  one  hundred  signatures  are  required.  Each, 
group  of  petitioners  may  nominate  as  many  can- 
didates as  the  whole  number  to  be  elected— in 
this  case  five.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  nom- 
inate only  one  or  two  more  than  tbey  hope  to 
elect.  Substitute  candidates  are  also  nominated, 
it  desired,  to  fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
the  party  representation  through  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  dismissal  of  elected  members. 

2.  Each  vote  counts  one  for  the  party.  This 
differs  from  the  Swiss  method,  where  each  voter 
has  as  many  votes  a^  there  are  candidates  to  be 
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The  new  law  applies  both  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  both  elected  by 
popular  vote  like  an  American  State  legislature. 
Instead,  however,  of  one  senator  and  one  repre- 
sentative elected  tor  single -m  em  bered  districts  as 
hitherto,    the   districts    are  to  be  enlarged,  and 


distribute  them  i 
pleases  among  different 
tickets,  and  may  even, 

them  on  individual  can- 
didates. The  Belgian 
law  restricts  the  voter 
to  a  single  party.  This 
greatly  simplifies  the 
election,  and,  as  will 
apf)ear  below,  doea  not 
restrict  the  liberty  of 
the  voter. 

3.  The  voter  indi- 
cates his  one  vote  in 
either  of  two  ways.  He 
may  stamp  the  white 
spot  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket,  or  ho  may  stamp 
the  spot  against  the 
name  of  the  candidate 
of  his  first  choice.  In 
either  case  the  vote 
counts  one  for  the  party  as  a  whole.  So  far  the 
voter's  task  is  exactly  tbe  same  as  under  the  old 
system.  But  he  may  also  vote  for  a  substitute. 
This  substitute  vote,  however,  has  no  effect  ex- 
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just  as  well  be  filled  by  the  candidates  next  in 
order  oh  the  main  ticket. 

4.  The  election  board  ascertains^  first,  the 
number  of  representatives  to  which  each  party  is 
entitled,  and,  second,  the  individual  candidates 
elected  on  each  ticket.  This  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  ordinary  election,  where  the  elector's  vote 
is  counted  only  for  the  candidates,  and  parties 
are  not  recognized.  The  theory  of  proportional 
voting  is  based  on  the  actual  fact  that  the  voter 
selects,  first,  the  party  that  stands  for  his  princi- 
ples, and,  second,  the  candidate  who  stands  for 
that  party. 

5.  The  party  vote  is  ascertained  as  follows, 
taking  for  example  only  party  No.  1 ,  above  : 

TICKET  NO.  1. 

Ballots  marked  at  head  of  ticket 18,500 

Ballots  marked  for  particular  camlidates : 

Paul 300 

Jean 700 

Albert 4,000 

Xavier 500    5,500 

Total  party  vote 34,000 

The  vote  for  all  parties,  ascertained  in  the  same 
way,  is  as  follows  : 

Party.  Vote.  Representatives 

^  elected. 

No.  1 24,000  8 

No.  2 11,000  1 

No.  3 9,000  1 

No.  4 3,000  0 

47,000  5 

6.  The  above  apportionment  of  representatives 
among  the  four  parties  is  calculated  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  the  Belgian  law.  The  theory  is  math- 
ematically sound,  but  was  considered  in  Switzer- 
land as  too  complicated.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  its  complexity  does  not  apply  to 
the  voters.  The  voters  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  apportionment  when  tliey  are  casting  their 
ballots.  The  computation  is  made  solely  by  the 
returning  board. 

The  first  party  gets  one  representative  for  each 
8,000  votes,  the  second  party  gets  one  represent- 
ative for  11,000  votes,  the  third  party  gets  one 
for  9,000  votes,  and  the  fourth  gets  none  for 
3,000  votes.  This  is  as  nearly  proportional  as 
five  whole  representatives  can  bo  distributed. 
If  a  larger  number,  say  ten,  or  twenty,  were 
elected,  the  proportion  would  be  more  exact, 
since  the  fractions  would  be  smaller. 

7.  Having  determined  the  party  representa- 
tion, the  next  step  is  to  designate  the  successful 
candidates  within  the  parties.  Had  Party  No.  1 
nominated  only  three,  then  all  would  have  been 
elected.  But  the  party  nominated  four,  and 
therefore  one  must  be  excluded.     The  BelG:ian 


law   selects   the    three  whose  individual    votes 
stand  highest,  it  being  assumed  that  a  voter  who 
marks  his  ballot  at  the  top  votes  for  the   candi- 
dates in  the  order  of  their  inscription.     Although 
the  voter  has  the  right  to  change  their  order  by 
marking  another  name  as  his  first  choice,  the 
practical  result  will  usually  be  to  elect  the  candi- 
dates in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  the  plan  outlined  by  the 
man  who  was  really  the  father  of  proportional 
representation,  the   American,   Thomas    Gilpin, 
whose  brochure,  the  first  publication  on  the  sub- 
ject in  any  language,  was  printed  in  Philadelphia 
in  1844.     This  document  has  been  reproduced 
in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science   for  March,   1896.      The 
Belgians,  after  various  experiments  in  other  parts 
of    the   world,    have   returned   to   thia   pioneer 
American  essay  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  the  election,  the 
Belgian  law,  following  Gilpin's  plan,  gives  a 
frank  recognition  to  political  parties.  Parties  are 
considered  essential  to  representative  govern- 
ment. The  voter  is  restricted  to  one  party.  He 
practically  votes  for  candidates  in  the  order  laid 
down  by  the  party  management.  But  with  pro- 
portional representation  this  is  not  an  objection. 
If  his  own  party  has  not  nominated  the  candidate 
whom  he  wants,  he  can  join  with  one  hundred 
others  of  like  mind  and  place  that  candidate  in 
nomination.  Furthermore,  this  independent  can- 
didate is  not  compelled  to  get  a  majority  or 
plurality,  as  is  the  case  where  but  one  is  to  be 
elected  and  the  choice  is  narrowed  down  to  the 
two  leading  parties,  nor  does  he  run  the  risk  of 
defeating  his  own  party  and  turning  the  election 
over  to  the  other  leading  party,  but  he  is  elected 
if  he  gets  only  one -fifth  of  the  votes.  The  party 
from  which  he  bolted  loses  only  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, instead  of  the  entire  ticket,  and  he 
takes  the  place  of  that  one.  With  such  facility 
for  independent  movements,  it  is  expected  that 
the  party  managers  will  closely  consult  the  wishes 
of  all  their  followers,  and  will  name  such  candi- 
dates as  will  of  their  own  weight  bring  strength 
to  the  tick(?t. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  parties  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  wiU  be 
definitely  known  only  after  the  first  election, 
which  occurs  in  the  current  month.  In  the  pres- 
ent parliament,  elected  in  1898,  the  Catholics 
have  112  representatives  (in  the  lower  house), 
the  Socialists  28,  and  the  Liberals  12.  The 
Catholic  representation  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  of  the  Catholic  vote  in  the  country, 
while  the  Liberals  have  much  less  than  their  tme 
proportion.  This  disproportion  is  the  result  of 
the  majority  or  plurality  system.     With  three 
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tickets  in  the  field  in  each  Parliamentary  district, 
the  Catholics  are  able  to  win  in  the  country  and 
the  Socialists  in  certain  cities,  so  that  the  Liberal 
party,  which  in  1893  had  60  votes,  has  been 
almost  entirely  shut  out  from  representation. 
The  new  law  was  brought  about  by  a  coalition  of 
Liberals  and  Socialists,  joined  by  a  number  of 
Catholics.  The  Liberals  and  Socialists  plainly 
could  not  of  themselves  have  carried  the  law,  be- 
cause the  Catholics  have  a  clear  majority,  but  the 
shrewder  Catholics  reasoned  that  the  present 
method  of  majority  election  was  forcing  the  two 
opposite  parties  to  combine,  but  that  proportional 
representation  would  encourage  them  to  keep 
their  organizations  separate.  A  striking  object 
lesson  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  spring  mu- 
nicipal elections  in  1899.  The  Liberals  and  So- 
cialists for  the  first  time  joined  forces,  and  carried 
by  large  majorities  the  municipal  councils  of 
Brussels,  An  vers,  Nivelles,  and  Gand,  although 
hitherto  the  Catholics  had  been  successful  by 
clear  majorities  over  all.  The  issue  on  which 
the  opposition  joined  was  that  of  the  public 
schools,  which  were  being  attacked  by  the  Cath- 
olics. With  this  object  lesson  the  Catholics  were 
strongly  impressed,  and  it  inclined  them  favor- 
ably to  proportional  representation.  They  still 
hope  10  have  a  majority  of  both  houses,  since 
they  have  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  country 
at  large,  and  they  will  certainly  retain  that  ma- 
jority, although  diminished  in  number,  unless 
the  voters  themselves  change  to  other  parties. 

The  Belgian  reform,  if  introduced  in  New 
York  City,  would  make  some  interesting  changes. 
In  1897  Tammany  Hall,  with  less  than  half  of 
the  votes,  elected  90  per  cent,  of  the  councilroen. 
Tammany's  representation  is  26  out  of  a  total 
of  29  members — a  majority  of  23.  By  the  pro- 
portional method  it  would  be  13 — a  minority  of  3. 

ELECTION    OF    COUNCILMEN NEW    YORK,    1897. 


Votes  cast  for  Mayor. 

Actual 
Represen- 
tation. 

Propor- 
tional Rep- 
resenta- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Democrat, 

233,997 
151,540 
101,863 

21.666 

14,467 

2,999 

44 

20 
19 

.  • 

4 

8 
1 

26 

■  • 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

18 

CUtizens'  Union 

Republican. . .  .• 

9 
6 

Citizens'  Union    and 
Republican 

JefPersonian   Democ- 
racy   

1 

Socialist 

Scatterinir 

Total 

5:96,599 

100 

28 

29 

The  preceding  .table  shows  the  comparison  in 
detail.  The  vote  for  mayor  is  taken  as  showing 
better  than  the  vote  for  councilmen  the  relative 
strength  of  different  parties. 

The  election  of  aldermen  for  Greater  New  York 
by  the  same  methods  of  computation  is  equally 
interesting.  Tammany  elected  47  out  of  60 — 
a  majority  of  34.  Proportionally,  Tammany 
would  have  elected  only  28 — a  minority  of  4.  The 
Citizens'  Union  would  have  elected  18  instead  of 
2  ;  the  Republicans  12  instead  of  9  ;  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democracy  2  instead  of  none. 

The  Borough  Council  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx 
has  36  members.  Tammany  elected  31 — a  ma- 
jority of  26.  By  proportional  representation  it 
would  have  been  1 7 — a  minority  of  2.  The  show- 
ing is  as  follows  : 

ELECTION  OF  ALDEKMBN  FOR  THE  BOROUGHS  OF 
MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


Vote  for  Mayor. 

i 

8.- 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Pro] 
tioi 

148,066 
77^10 
56,884 

18.076 
9796 
1,867 

48 
26 
19 

4 

8 

•  • 

81 
4 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

17 

Citizens*  XJnion 

Republican 

10 

7 

Jeffersojiian  Demo- 
crat   

I 

Socialist.. 

1 

Scattering 

Total 

800,989 

100 

86 

86 

In  1899  Manhattan  Borough  elected  to  the 
State  Assembly  31  Democrats  and  4  Republicans. 
Had  the  election  been  conducted  according  to  the 
new  method  in  Brussels,  the  representation  would 
be  21  Democrats,  13  Republicans,  and  1  Social- 
ist, as  follows  : 

STATE  ASSEMBLYMEN,   MANHATTAN  BOROUGH,    1899. 


Propor- 
tional. 


Democrat 

Republican 

SociaUst 

Labor 

Prohibitionist. 


Total. 


Total 

Assembly 

Vote. 

Elected. 

146,067 

88,288 

9,668 

2,963 

774 

31 
4 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

247,606 

35 

21 

18 

1 

•  • 
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Greater  New  York,  in  1898,  elected  a  solid 
delegation  of  Democrats  to  Congress.  By  the 
proportional  method,  according  to  the  vote  for 
governor,  the  Democrats  would  have  elected  9, 
and  the  Republicans  7. 


THE  AUTHOR   OF  "LORNA  DOONE." 

RICHARD    DODDRIDGE  BLACKMORE  IN    HIS  HOME. 
BY    R.    W.    SAWTELL. 


1  SPENT  the  Tear  1391  in  Europe,  chiefly  in 
Lrtuiiion  anil  vicinity.  Accei>i:nj|i  the  invi- 
Uiion  of  a  ineivhani  lo  visit  him  at  his  home,  at 
TetlJiniiion,  I  ohv^se  the  month  of  May.  when 
the  great  variety  of  sliruhs  and  tpees.  so  Wauti- 
ful  ^vervnhere  in  the  south  oi  England  at  tltat 
lime,  was  delightful  to  the  eye. 

My  frt.?nd  lived  near  the  railway  station,  and  I 
was  pre[iaring  for  my  return  trip  to  London 
when  he  asked,  "Did  vou  ever  read  ■  Lorna 
I>oone?- 

•■  Yes."  I  replied  :  "wbo  has  not  ?  That  is 
an  easier  question." 

■•  Weli.  then, "  be  continued.  ■-  seeing  that  you 
are  interested,  come  and  se*  where  the  astthor 
lives."  and  pointed  to  a  whi;e-l>rlck  :wo's:ory 
i;h  slate  nxif.  standinir  icsi-ie  v.'xh 


brick  gasTien 
and  rvx>f. 

an  interview ' 
■  -  Ntfi  he. 


:.  hiding  ail  bm 


Do  yo;i  stippose  he  wov.'.d  give  me 
?"  I  askeii. 
He  has  dealt  with  me  for  thirty- 
four  vettTS.  and  I  have  been  i^n  speaking  terms 
vith  him  a^  those  years,  but  I  have  never  been 


inside  his  garden-walls,  and  I  know  no  one  wlic 
has  except  his  working*men  and  others  on  busi- 
ness. He  is  not  a  social  man,  and  seems  wedded 
to  his  garden  in  summer  and  his  book-writing  in 
winter.  That  is  all  I  know  about  him  ;  except 
thai  he  keeps  the  most  vicious  dogs  to  protect  his 
fruit,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  avoid  the  risk." 

■'I  have  never  been  afraid  of  dogs,"  I  re- 
plied ;  ■'  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, I  will  risk  (he  consequences  of  one 
rash  act." 

"  I  will  do  that,  of  course,"'  be  said  ;  "  but 
you  must  dictate  the  rcessage."  And,  opening 
his  desk,  he  seated  himself,  saying:  •'!  am 
ready  ;   proceeii." 

It  read  as  follows  : 

TEDnisGTos,  Hay  10^  18M. 
B.  D.  blacgmore.  Esq. 

Dear  ;Sfr:  1  have  an  American  frimd  visiting  me 
(a  Canadian  crauk  he  calls  himself),  who  has  received 
BO  much  plcHsure  from  the  reading  ot  your  books,  es- 
pecially "Imrna  Dooue."  that  he  wants  to  thank  yoa 
periiOQaU}'.  if  jou  will  give  him  the  opportnaity. 
Eindl;  grant  him  the  favor,  and  oblige 

Tours  irqly, 

Cbablbs  Dkttos. 
To  iDtmduce 
Mr.  R.  W.  SiWTEU- 


■No 

wiei 

me  inclose  your  card."  he  said. 

■That  wo 

Id  never  do."  I  replied,  "if  hedia- 

likes  io 

l<e  in 

erviewed.  " 

-  Y,^ 

u  are 

right,"  he  said,  rising,  and   con- 

tinueil. 

■No 

w  I  w.a  go  and  show  yon  the  rigbt 

en  say  gooti-by. " 

We. 

ri'^e 

the  railway  bridge,  and  entered  « 

lane  br 

okei 

,;p  on  each  side  with  a  waU  ten  or 

twelve 

ee:  h 

jrh.      Half-way  through  we  stopped 

at  an  ir 

-njra 

e.  where  my  friend  pointed  to  the 

front  >: 

y:ng : 

■■R-.ng  the  doiTbell.  but  be  watchful  of  the 
dogs.  Dijr.;  oy^'ii  the  gate  till  I  am  away.  If 
you  s:;7v:ve.  write  to  me  on  yonr  Ktom,  aad 
coii'.e  t,'  '.IS  acain  soon,     tiood-by,'' 

As  siv  r.  as  1  oixrevJ  the  gate,  a  pa^  of  nofaj 
dogs  s-.irrou!:ded  :::e  ;  but  before  1  reached  the 
door.  ;:.ev  were  licKing  my  hands  and  jnmpi^ 
against  me.  ;o  -.he  vietriment  of  my  "^riaoe  Al> 
ben  "  Lv^r.  :o::-n;a-.:e  coat.  I  fae«id  otbw  deop- 
long-.:ed  l-lixvii-.ouods.  which  I  waa  g|ad  w«m 
chaine<.i  sev".;relv. 
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In  answer  to  my  inquiry  if  Mr.  Blackmore 
was  in,  the  maid,  dressed  in  the  usual  uniform 
of  English  housemaids,  led  me  to  the  drawing- 
room,  saying  : 

*<  I  will  give  him  your  letter.  Please  be  seat- 
ed.     I  think  he  is  in.** 

Instead  of  taking  the  seat  she  placed  for  me, 
I  began  the  study  of  some  beautiful  water- color 
illustrations  of  his  greatest  work,  hanging  around 
the  room.  In  less  than  two  minutes  1  heard  the 
door  open,  and  on  turning  saw  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  full-faced,  farmer-like  man  standing 
holding  the  door,  without  coat  or  vest,  necktie 
or  collar,  wristbands  and  collar  unbuttoned. 

He  had  my  letter  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  broad 
smile  on  his  honest- looking  countenance  he  moved 
toward  me,  and  I  met  him  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  where  we  grasped  each  other's  hands  and 
looked  straight  into  each  other's  eyes,  while  I 
thanked  him  as  best  I  could  for  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  his  books  and  the  honor  of  the  inter- 
view. I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
who  was  neither  a  ** recluse"  nor  a  **  misan- 
thrope.'* He  acknowledged  his  own  gratification 
for  a  visit  from  an  American,  where  some  of  his 
best  friends  lived. 

**And  now,"  he  asked,  <*what  more  can  I 
say  ?  " 

**  Tell  me  something  of  your  history,"  I  replied. 

*'  Well,  sit  down  and  I  will.  It  will  not  take 
long,  for  there  is  not  much  to  tell." 

He  drew  up  an  easy -chair  for  me  and  another 
for  himself,  so  close  that  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
knee  to  begin  his  story.  When  he  discovered 
the  unbuttoned  wristband,  he  blushed  like  a  girl, 
and  said  : 

< '  You  notice  I  was  making  ray  mid-week 
change  of  linen  when  I  received  your  unique 
letter,  and  did  not  ^top  to  finish  my  dress.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  a  minute,  please." 

He  soon  returned  with  a  thin  alpaca  coat  on, 
but  neither  vest  nor  collar,  and,  resuming  his 
seat,  said  : 

*  *  I  was  bom  at  Longworth  Rectory,  Berk- 
shire. The  seventh  day  of  June,  1825,  launched 
this  old  dugout  upon  the  world.  My  father  was 
curate  in  charge,  and  he  lost  his  young  wife,  my 
mother,  before  I  was  four  months  old  ;  hence,  I 
never  knew  the  privilege  of  a  mother's  care  and 
training.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  then  vi- 
car of  Tewksbury,  Rev.  Robert  Knight,  and  her 
mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  that  noted  divine 
and  author.  Dr.  Doddridge — whence  my  second 
name.  I  have  the  ivory -and -silver  tobacco  stop- 
per given  to  that  good  man  by  his  friend.  Colonel 
Gardiner. 

*  *  A  great  part  of  my  youth  was  spent  near 
the  boundary  between  Somerset  and  Devon.     I 


enjoyed  country  life  to  the  full,  investigating  the 
works  of  Nature  and  prying  into  hidden  secrets, 
as  well  as  the  more  visible  and  common. 

<  <  After  obtaining  the  best  education  the 
neighborhood  afforded,  ending  at  Blundel's 
Academy  at  Tiverton,  I  was  admitted  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  my  father  had  once  been 
a  fellow.  I  completed  my  course  there  with 
honors,  then  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  Lon- 
don, and  studied  law,  passing  creditably,  and 
practiced  some  time  at  the  bar  in  London.  But 
my  once  excellent  health  became  impaired.  My  • 
medical  adviser  said  I  would  have  to  give  up  my 
profession,  seek  an  outdoor  employment,  or  die 
young.  As  I  was  unwilling  to  depart  just  then, 
I  took  his  advice. 

*  *  Considering  for  some  time  what  occupatioji 
to  follow,  I  decided  to  become  a  gardener  and 
horticulturist.  Having  studied  botany  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry  also,  I  felt  that  I  was.  well 
equipped  for  this  calling,  which  I  was  always 
fond  of  in  youth,  and  the  most  likely  to  efifect 
my  cure. 

**  In  pursuit  of  this  object  I  wandered  up  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  in  search  of  a  suitable  soil 
for  pear-culture — ^for  Covent  Garden  Market, 
which  was  not  then  well-supplied.  Coming  upon 
a  vacant  lot  near  the  lion- entrance  to  Bushy 
Park,  only  twelve  miles  from  my  market,  I 
found  a  sixteen-acre  plot,  which  I  learned  could 
be  purchased  in  fee-simple.  I  secured  samples 
of  the  soil,  and  the  analysis  proved  it  to  possess 
the  requisite  qualities  in  iron,  etc.  I  decided  to 
purchase  it.  And  now,"  he  continued,  **  I  find 
you  interested  in  my  occupation.  Come  out 
and  see  what  I  have,  and  we  can  talk  as  we  go 
along." 

It  was  raining,  as  it  usually  did  all  that  year, 
and  I  raised  my  umbrella  over  his  head  ;  but  he 
said,  <<  Keep  yourself  dry;  never  mind  me.  I 
am  used  to  it ;  besides,  I  can  change  my  gar- 
ments, and  you  cannot." 

Passing  into  the  first  green -house,  filled  with 
young  grape-vines,  just  beginning  to  bear,  he 
said  :  <<I  call  this  my  American  house,  because 
I  received  fifty  pounds  from  each  of  two  Ameri- 
can authors  for  writing  an  introduction  to  their 
books." 

<*  That  paid  better  than  gardening,  did  it 
not  ?  "  I  remarked. 

*  <  Yes,  indeed, "  he  replied.  *<  For  many  years 
I  raised  large  crops  of  fruit,  and  at  profitable 
prices,  at  the  Covent  Garden  Market ;  but  the 
competition  from  all  countries,  even  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  often  the  blight  of  insects,  leave  a 
deficit  of  £400  between  receipts  and  ezpendi* 
tures.  It  costs  me  annually  £500,  and  I  often 
receive  less  than  £100." 
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The  next  green-house  we  entered  was  100  feet 
long,  and  80  feet  of  it  was  fully  occupied  by  one 
vine  of  the  Black  Hamburg  variety,  with  a  few 
remaining  bunches  of  very  large  and  well- ripened 
fruit.     He  cut  a  bunch  for  me,  remarking  : 

*<  I  call  this  vine  <  John  Ridd,'  because  of  its 
great  strength  and  large  proportions.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  surpass  the  noted  royal  vine  at 
Hampton  Court,  which  is  110  feet  long  and  120 
years  old,  while  this  is  but  40  ;  but  it  has  never 
been  so  overworked  as  the  Queen's,  which,  some 
years,  has  to  sustain  2,500  bunches." 

Speaking  of  John  Ridd,  I  asked  him  if,  in 
describmg  John  and  Lorna,  he  had  living  ex- 
amples in  his  mind  to  help  his  imagination. 

*'Yes,'*he  replied,  ''I  had;  but  I  think  I 
trimmed  John  up  a  bit." 

We  went  over  his  large  garden,  ending  where 
he  had  planted  nearly  an  acre  of  standard  peach- 
trees,  then  well-laden  for  the  first  time.  He 
said  :  **  This  is  the  only  orchard  I  know  of  in 
England.  I  got  the  trees  from  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  New  York,  and  I  want  you 
to  come  again  in  August  to  tell  me  how  the 
quality  compares  with  those  grown  in  America." 

I  promised  to  do  so  if  possible,  and  we  parted 
like  old  friends  of  long  standing,  with  a  hearty 
hand-shake. 

After  returning  from  a  trip  through  Nor- 
mandy, the  Seine  Valley,  and  Paris,  I  spent 
three  months  in  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  ray 
native  county,  Somersetshire.  Having  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  Blackmore  during  this 
time,  I  visited  him  in  September.  On  this 
occasion  I  entered  his  garden  so  quietly  that  the 
dogs  were  not  disturbed.  Hearing  some  ham- 
mering against  a  wall,  I  crept  up  silently  and 
found  Mr.  Blackmore  on  a  step-ladder,  fastening 
up  some  loose  branches  of  pear-trees  spread 
along  the  wall.  I  spoke,  and,  recognizing  my 
voice,  he  turned  suddenly,  dropped  his  hammer 
and  nails,  and  sprang  to  the  ground,  taking  my 
hand  in 'both  his,  saying  : 

'*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  just  in  time  for 
dinner,  if  you  will  take  pot-luck  with  us  ; — there 
goes  the  bell  ;"  and  he  put  his  strong  arm 
around  my  shoulders  to  direct  me. 

I  said,  **I  have  this  minute  left  my  friend's 
dining-table,  and  have  a  dread  of  dyspepsia." 

'*  You  must  come,  however,"  he  said,  because 
I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  nieces,  two  of 
whom  are  my  housekeepers,  and  the  other  is  on 
a  visit.  And  all  are  going  to  a  band  tournament 
this  afternoon,  and  this  is  your  only  chance." 

**And  a  chance  I  cannot  afford  to  lose,"  I 
said  ;  and  in  we  went. 

After  an  introduction,  the  head-houskeeper  be- 
gan to  apologize  ;  but  I  assured  her  that,  while 


they  ate,  I  would  try  and  entertain  them  ;  I  had 
already  dined,  but  such  ** pot-luck"  was  a  good 
average. 

When  an  old-fashioned,  deep  apple  pie,  in 
which  a  coffee-cup  was  placed  to  keep  up  -the 
crown,  was  brought  on,  Mr.  Blackmore  said  : 

*<  Now  you  must  risk  the  dyspepsia,  and  try  a 
taste  of  this,  because  it  is  made  from  a  seedling 
of  my  own,  and  I  want  your  opinion  of  its 
merits." 

It  was  well  worthy  the  praise  I  gave  it.  I 
told  him  that  it  resembled  a  noted  apple  in 
America,  called  the  Eusopus  Spitzenburg,  one  of 
our  <'best  cookers"  for  pies  and  sauce.  He 
seemed  pleased,  and  when  the  great  variety  of 
fruits  were  brought  on,  I  had  to  taste  nearly  all 
to  tell  him  how  they  compared  with  our  own. 
The  continued  rain  had  made  it  all  watery  and 
flavorless,  and  I  told  him  so,  saying  that  they 
lacked  our  Canadian  sunny  weather  in  the  ripen- 
ing process.  This  he  readily  admitted,  saying 
that  all  his  fine  crop  of  standard  peaches  were 
lost  on  account  of  cracking  open. 

Before  I  left  him  on  this  occasion  he  exacted 
a  promise  from  me  to  visit  him  later,  and  re- 
marked that  if  I  would  send  him  a  card,  his 
housekeeper  would  have  something  better  than 
** pot-luck"  to  offer  me. 

In  October  I  sent  a  card,  as  prearranged,  and 
found  him  waiting,  having  given  up  both  pen 
and  pruning-knife  for  the  day.  We  went  over 
the  garden  together,  and  he  told  me  what  would 
make  delightful  reading  if  I  had  dared  to  make 
notes  or  were  blessed  with  a  more  retentive 
memory. 

In  reply  to  my  suggestion  that  he  got  his  lit- 
erary  abilities  from  his  father,  he  said  : 

<♦  That  could  never  be,  for  I  never  heard  that 
he  had  any  to  transmit;  but,"  he  continued, 
<*if  I  have  any  myself,  which  I  very  much 
doubt,  it  must  have  been  inherited  from  my  dear 
mother." 

Speaking  of  the  high  gardei;- walls,  he  said 
that  they  were  for  the  double  purpose  of  keep- 
ing thieves  out  and  ripening  tender  fruit.  The 
lane  across  the  whole  sixteen  acres  was  made 
because  there  had  been  a  public  path  across  it 
so  long  he  could  not  close  it.  He  planted  ten 
acres  of  pear-trees  at  the  beginning  ;  but  on  that 
occasion  there  must  have  been  eighty  bushels  or 
more  lying  on  the  ground,  unsalable  on  account 
of  insects  and  a  gale  blowing  them  off  the  trees. 

He  had  a  fine  collection  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  vines  ;  and  the  house  was  mantled  in  choice 
vines  and  climbing  roses. 

The  dinner  for  that  day  consisted  of  eight  or 
ten  courses  in  eatables,  and  almost  as  many  in 
drinkables.     We  lingered  two  hours  around  the 
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table,  and   he  was    bright   and   talkative.     His 
nieces  seemed  as  overjoyed  to  hear  him  as  I  was. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  read  *'  Lorna 
Doone "  a  second  time,  and  enjoyed  it  better 
than  the  first,  and  he  would  probably  think  me 
an  old  fool. 

'*  Yes,"  he  replied;  **  but  I  know  a  bigger 
one,  who  told  me  he  had  read  it  sixteen  times, 
and  meant  to  read  it  again.  I  often  wonder 
whatever  people  see  in  that  old-fashioned  stuff 
to  take  such  an  interest  in.  They  seem  never  to 
care  for  any  other  of  my  books,  some  of  which 
are  much  better  and  more  interesting.  *  Lorna 
Doone's  '  popularity  was  purely  accidental.  The 
first  edition  of  500  copies,  in  three-volume  form, 
received  but  scant  notice.  Only  200  copies 
could  be  sold  in  England,  the  price  being  thir- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence  per  copy.  The  other 
300  were  sent  to  Australia,  and  got  rid  of  at 
one- third  the  price  named.  I  gave  my  wife  a 
full  set,  and  have  been  offered  ten  guineas  for  it, 
buf  would  not  sell  it  at  any  price. 

'  *  The  great  run  for  it  afterwards  was  due  to 
accident.  The  junior  member  of  my  publishing 
firm  read  it  a  second  time,  and  was  so  impressed 
with  its  peculiarities  that  he  got  the  consent  of 
the  firm  to  issue  a  cheap  edition  in  one  volume. 

'  *  The  Marquis  of  Lome  had  recently  married 
the  Princess  Louise,  when  a  book  reviewer  un- 
authorizedly  stated  that  the  book  was  written 
about  the  forefathers  of  Lord  Lome ;  and  then 
everybody  read  it,  out  of  curiosity,  and  ex- 
hausted nearly  a  score  of  editions,  and  the  de- 
mand has  continued  ever  since,  and  it  is  now  the 
only  book  I  get  anything  for." 

One  of  the  nieces  asked  me  if  I  had  read  any 
other  of  her  uncle's  books.  I  said  :  *»  Several, 
but  none  of  them  came  up  to  *  Lorna.'  He 
must  have  been  inspired  when  he  wrote  it.  I 
have  read  one  this  last  week  which  has  interested 
me  almost  as  much,  because  I  see  around  me  the 
environments  in  which  the  plot  was  laid,  and  I 
think  I  know  the  hero  and  who  was  represented 
as  the  heroine." 

Then,  turning  toward  the  author,  I  said  ; 

' '  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  want  you  to  be  candid 
with  me,  and  tell  me  if  you  still  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  that  first  kiss  upon  your  lips,  given  by 
the  young  lady  known  as  'Kitty,'  whom  you 
rescued  from  drowning  in  the  overflow  of  the 
Thames  River,  nearly  forty  years  ago  ?  " 

There  was  immediate  silence  around  the  table. 
The  author  lowered  his  head,  and  the  nieces 
looked  much  frightened  at  the  boldness  of  the 
question  addressed  to  their  usually  austere  uncle. 
But  in  a  few  seconds  he  comprehended  my  mean- 
ing, and,  blushing  like  a  girl  in  her  teens,  he 
raised  his  head  and  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in 


which  we  all  joined,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  my 
conjecture  was  right;  he  was  **Kit,"  and  his 
dear  wife  **  Kitty,"  represented  in  that  fine  story 
of  courtship. 

His  wife  had  been  dead  three  or  four  years, 
and  he  seemed  to  worship  her  memory.  There 
were  no  children,  and  apparently  he  had  only 
the  nieces  as  near  relatives. 

He  stated  that,  after  the  first  burst  of  popu- 
larity of  *'  Lorna  Doone,"  he  was  invited  to  every 
public  function  among  the  great  and  learned,  but 
declined  them  all,  preferring  the  company  of  his 
wife  and  books  to  the  applause  of  the  public. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  was  an  unsocial  man,  and  neither  visited  nor 
encouraged  visitors. 

The  only  way  I  could  account  for  his  being 
drawn  toward  me  was  by  recalling  the  admission 
in  my  letter  that  I  was  a  **  crank,"  which  made 
him  forget  to  finish  dressing,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  I  always  afterward  maintained  a  frank 
and  outspoken  manner.  Then  there  were  several 
things  which  strengthened  our  friendship.  He 
was  just  seven  weeks  older  than  I.  Both  of  us 
were  fond  of  books  and  horticulture. 

My  last  and  farewell  visit  was  made  in  Janu- 
ary, 1895.  Blackmore  was  then  engaged  on  a 
poetical  work  (of  which  he  sent  me  a  copy  in 
May).  Some  of  the  verses  had  been  made 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  and  were  now  re- 
vised and  published  for  the  first  time. 

In  a  letter  to  me  he  complains  of  the  lack  of 
taste  in  the  illustrations  of  Adam  and  Uve^  say- 
ing :  **  A  poet-artist  would  have  given  his  con- 
ceptions a  more  refined  and  delicate  style." 

I  was  informed  that  the  book  never  became 
popular  or  sold  readily. 

Referring  to  the  illustrations  of  an  artistic 
edition  of  *«  Lorna  Doone,"  which  sold  at  a 
guinea  a  copy,  he  said  : 

**The  water-colors  you  admired  in  my  draw- 
ing room  were  the  originals,  presented  to  me  by 
the  artist.  They  are  beautifully  conceived.  I 
would  not  sell  them  for  one  hundred  guineas." 

We  spent  the  last  two  hours  alone  in  his 
sitting-room  ;  and  when  we  finally  separated,  at 
his  private  entrance  through  a  door  in  the  high 
brick  wall,  near  the  railway  station,  we  em- 
braced, and,  like  two  women,  shed  tears  of  sor- 
row. 

Such  was  the  *«  recluse,"  as  I  found  him  ;  but 
it  was  hard  to  make  his  neighbors  believe  that 
Blackmore  had  a  heart  for  anything  but  himself, 
his  fruit,  and  his  books  ;  and  I  never  talked  with 
one  who  knew  him  socially,  or  anything  of  his 
home-life  and  habits. 

In  our  continued  correspondence,  we  each  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  meeting  again,  bat  always 
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with  the  understanding  that  I  would  have  to  do 
the  traveling. 

In  a  letter  dated  January,  18,  1897,  he  said  : 

My  pear-crop  was  mined  in  the  last  half  of  Septem- 
ber last  year  by  gales,  and  I  have  therefore  to  keep  my 
pen  on  the  march.  There  is  a  long  tale  of  mine  appear- 
ing in  Blackwood  now.  The  power  of  walking  is  leav- 
ing me,  and  I  can  only  walk  a  hundred  yards  a  day, 
and  have  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  that  much. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  20,  1897,  he  said  : 

Probably  it  will  always  be  out  of  my  power  to  un- 
derstand why  so  many  people  have  formed  almost  an 
attachment  for  one  of  my  books, — "Lorna  Doone, — 
while  they  care  not  to  look  at  any  of  the  others.  How- 
ever, so  it  is ;  and  it  seems  vain  to  hope  for  any  other 
verdict.  That  book  is  to  come  out  here  in  sixpenny 
form,  and  the  publishers  expect  to  sell  100,000  copies. 
[All  were  taken  up  in  one  week,  I  afterward  learned.] 

I  have  finished  my  last  novel,  and  it  is  high  time  to 
stop.  This  one  is  to  come  out  from  the  press  of  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Ckj.,  New  York,  when  it  has  finished  the  course 
In  Blackwood.  .  .  .  You  seem  to  be  enjoying  a  ram- 
bling life,  but  I  live  a  lonely  life — seldom  going  beyond 
my  own  gate  now.  .  .  .  Half  of  my  stingy  crop  lies  on 
the  ground.  There  is  with  us,  this  year,  a  wonderful 
plague  of  maggots  ;  they  are  so  plentiful  that  they  can- 
not find  a  pear  apiece  to  live  in,  and  are  obliged  to  chum 
together. 

There  is  much  excitement  here  about  Hall  Gainers 
new  story,  *'  The  Christian,"  and  I  dare  say  it  will  make 
a  stir  with  you.  I  have  not  read  it ;  in  fact,  I  seldom 
read  a  novel  now. 

In  a  letter  received  from  him,  in  1898,  he  told 
me  much  of  his  school -life  and  college -days. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1852,  and  practiced  there  till  his  health  failed. 

In  the  same  letter,  he  said  : 

My  father  was  the  best-Jiving  man  I  ever  became  ac- 
quainted with,  and  was  as  popular  with  the  Dissenters 
as  with  the  Churchmen  ;  and  I  esteem  his  memory  all  the 
more  for  his  Christian  liberality.  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
Christianity  of  any  man  so  narrow-minded  that  he  will 
not  appear  on  the  same  platform  with  those  who  differ 
from  him  in  the  matter  of  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  refer  you  to  a  chapter  in  my  last  book  for  my 
views  and  belief  on  this  subject.  I  believe,  also,  that 
my  father's  large-hearted  liberality  prevented  his  ad- 
vancement in  the  Church,  however  much  he  merited  it. 

Not  having  received  a  reply  to  my  letter  in 
the  spring  of  1898,  I  felt  that  there  must  be 


something  wrong,  and  wrote  him  again  in  the 
fall,  receiving  the  following  reply  : 

Teod.,  Dec.  21,  1896. 
My  dear  Friend  :  Not  you  alone  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive reply  to  kind  and  friendly  letters,  bat  almost 
every  one  who  has  ever  written  to  me  during  the  last 
twelve  months — simply  because  1  have  not  been  able, 
through  perp«  '^ual  pain  and  sleepless  nights,  to  attend 
to  things  as  1 1  *ould.  And  the  drought  has  taken  all 
hope  of  welfare  out  of  those  things  which  encourage 
me  to  move.  1  have  lost  two  and  a  half  stone  in  weight, 
and  have  been  obliged  to  have  all  my  clothes  taken  in ; 
being  nine  inches  less  in  girth,  and  five  inches  aroand 
the  chest.  However,"  I  am  tired  talking  about  myself— 
which  I  abhor  above  all  things.  It  is  a  most  odious 
habit,  and  one  that  grows  very  rapidly. 

The  general  impression  of  those  I  talked  to  in 
England  about  Blackmore  was  that  he  was  im- 
mensely rich  in  having  two  such  prolific  sources 
of  income — literature  and  fruit ;  but,  from  my 
conversation  and  correspondence  with  him,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Ho  always  complained  of  the  expenses,  with 
six  men  all  the  year  round,  and  in  busy  seasons 
double  the  number,  exceeding  the  proceeds  of 
sales  ;  and  largely  so,  late  years,  on  account  of 
competition,  insects,  and  blight.  He  said  to  me, 
more  than  once,  that  but  for  his  pen  he  would 
be  a  very  poor  man  ;  and  even  from  that  source 
his  royalties  had  dwindled  down  to  a  small  sum, 
and  that  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  *  *  Loma 
Doone,"  and  he  could  not  hope  to  write  anything 
more  that  would  meet  the  demand  of  this  ma- 
terialistic and  capricious  age. 

The  other  pomt  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  fre- 
quent assertion  that  he  was  a  <  <  recluse, "  <  *  almost 
a  misanthrope."  To  this  I  can  only  say,  that 
was  not  my  experience  ;  for  in  all  my  long  life, 
no  stranger  ever  treated  me  with  greater  confi- 
dence and  cordiality.  The  few  passages  I  have 
quoted  from  his  letters  ought  to  prove  that.  He 
certainly  shrank  from  publicity  and  what  he 
called  ** hollow  applause"  ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  was  naturally  selfish. 

Blackmore  had  the  countenance  of  an  honest, 
happy  farmer,  free  from  cunning  or  guile,  and 
far  removed  from  what  is  generally  conceived  of 
an  imaginative  writer  of  such  a  love-story  as 
*<Lorna  Doone,"  which  will  ever  hold  a  first 
rank  in  literature. 
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THE  BIGGEST  STEAMSHIP  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IN  the  May  Mci  lure  ?  Mr.  Eftrl  Mayo  gives 
some  readable  fai  ts  about  the  great  steaiu- 
sliip  Oteanic.,  of  the  Wliite  Star  Line,  which  is 
it)  service  between  England  and  New  York,  and 
which  exceeds  in  leiigth  any  other  ship  in  the 
world. 

"Ten  thousand  tons  of  steel  beams  and  braces 
and  plates,  fonning  a  framework  one-seventh  of 
a  mile  in  lengtli  and  carrjiog  a  mass  of  ponder- 
ous machinery  of  almost  equal  weight — that  ia 
the  biggest  of  ocean  steamships  in  Vv^gh  analysis. 
It  is  easy  to  forget  that  she  is  a  eliip.  When  she 
is  lying  at  a  pier  her  vast  form  towers  tip  like  a 
great  building,  and  her  construction  is  more  akin 
to  that  of  a  modern  '  sky-scraper '  than  to  that  of 
any  of  the  craft  of  earlier  days.  A  skeleton  of 
steel  girders,  rising  tier  above  tier  to  the  height 
of  live  stories,  is  the  frame  of  the  Oceania's  great 
body;  and  over  tliis  is  a  akin  of  steel  plates. 
These  plates  vary  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
three-eighths  in  thickness  ;  they  weigh  above  two 
tons  apiece  ;  they  were  fastened  together  by  the 
largest  rive  tin  g-mac-kine  ever  built ;  and  they 
make  the  Oceanic  tlie  strongest  as  well  as  the 
largest  ship  of  her  kind. 

A   CITY   AFLOAT. 

"  She  is  an  ocean  city — nothingless — amodero, 
driving,  twentieth -century  city,  teeming  with  all 
the  occupations  that  man  lias  devised  for  himself;  . 
an  epitome  of  the  two  continents  that  she  helps 
to  unite.  Her  ordinary  population  is  upward  of 
two  thousand  persons.  Set  up  on  land,  her  steel 
timbers  would  provide  the  framework  of  dwell- 
ings for  all  of  them.      Her  plates  would  surround 


the  town  with  a  solid  wall  five  foet  high  and 
eight  miles  in  length.  Her  bunkers  would  sup- 
ply all  the  coa!  required  by  the  community  for 
two  years.  Her  stores  would  stock  all  its  shops. 
Her  electric  plant  would  light  ali  its  streets. 
Her  engines  would  drive  machinery  sufficient  to 
employ  all  the  inhabitants.  What  she  could  do 
on  land  she  does  in  more  wonderful  ways  at  sea, 
for  there  this  city  must  be  notoulyself-contained 
and  self-supporting,  but  must,  in  addition,  propel 
itaelf  across  500  miles  of  ocean-wasto  every  day, 
in  storm  or  calm.  To  do  this — to  rise  superior 
to  all  stress  of  wind  or  weather  or  ordinary  mis- 
fortune— requires  not  only  vast  power,  but  a 
vast  reserve  power. 

THE   ship's   heart  AND    LtTNOB. 

"In  length  the  Oceanic  surpasses  any  other 
vessel  by  more  than  fifty  feet.  A  mere  look  at 
her,  especially  a  walk  along  her  decks,  reveals  in 
some  measure  her  immensity.  But  to  get  a 
really  adequate  impression  of  her  greatness  you 
must  descend  to  that  region,  unknown  of  passen- 
gers, which  lies  below  decks,  and  see  the  ship's 
lieart  and  lungs  and  muscles  stirring  her  great 
body  to  life  and  action— watch  the  nice  interplay 
of  foi'ces  beside  whiclt  human  atreugth  ia  too  in- 
significant for  comparison. 

"To  move  a  body  so  vast — with  cargo  aboard 
the  total  weight  is  upward  of  25,0U0  tons — and 
to  keep  steel  muscles  as  thick  as  a  man's  body 
up  to  their  work,  requires  a  deal  of  nutriment. 
One  mouth  ia  not  enough  to  admit  the  500  tons 
of  coal  which  are  the  Oceania's  daily  consump- 
tion. She  has  96  ;  and  into  these  96  mouths, 
or  furnaces,  a  solid  ton  of  the  Welsh  or  Penn- 
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sylvania  hills  disappears  every  three  minutes.  A 
ton  and  a  half  an  hour  must  be  burned  beneath 
each  of  the  large  boilers  to  keep  it  up  to  its 
full  energy — an  energy  that  will  suffice  to  turn 
17  tons  of  water  every  hour.  There  are  15  boil- 
ers. The  larger  ones  develop  2,000  horse-power 
each,  and  are  of  such  huge  dimensions  that 
three  men  standing  one  on  top  of  another  could 
scarcely  span  the  diameter  of  any  one. 

POWER    OF    THE    ENGINES. 

<  <  Of  like  proportions  are  the  giant's  nostrils 
— the  funnels  through  which  are  breathed  out 
the  smoke  and  gas  that  cannot  be  consumed. 
They  rise  straight  away  from  the  fire-bars  a  dis- 
tance of  128  feet  ;  and  if  they  were  laid  on  the 
ground,  a  double  line  of  trolley-cars  could  be  run 
through  each,  with  room  to  spare.  Then  the 
two  great  engines  (the  ship's  heart)  beat  with  a 
steam -pressure  of  192  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
— seven  and  a  half  tons  bearing  upon  the  space 
covered  by  a  man's  hand.  Gleaming  pistons  of 
solid  steel,  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  convey  this 
power  to  giant  crank -shafts  more  than  two  feet 
in  diameter.  As  a  pure  display  of  power  there 
is  nothing  in  any  other  mechanism  to  compare 
with  the  operation  of  these  engines.  One  does 
not  comment  upon  it ;  he  holds  his  tongue  and 
looks.  The  motion  is  not  rapid.  The  stroke  is 
six  feet,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  crank-shaft 
are  72  to  the  minute.  It  is  the  deliberation  of 
a  giant,  who  knows  full  well  that  nothing  can 
stand  against  him.  The  impressiveness  of  the 
movement  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  see  it  in  its  final  application  to  the  propulsion 
of  the  ship.  We  see  it  travel  from  the  engines 
down  the  driving-bars.  We  see  it  take  hold  of 
the  giant  shafts  and  set  them  in  motion.  Then 
the  shafts,  thicker  than  a  man's  body,  hollow, 
of  the  finest  steel,  disappear  toward  the  stern  of 
the  ship.  We  know  that  they  terminate  in  the 
propellers,  that  each  revolution  drives  our 
25,000  tons'  weight  over  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  feet.  But  we  know  this  because  the  chief 
engineer  tells  us  so.  All  that  we  see  are  the 
great  tubes  of  steel  stretching  away  interminably, 
revolving  ceaselessly." 

The  Oceanic  is  steered  by  means  of  two  ma- 
chines, as  no  wheel  would  be  able  to  move  her 
rudder  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  all  the  seamen  on  board 
could  not  control  it.  The  rudder  weighs  53 
tons.  The  two  screws,  of  manganese  bronze, 
weigh  30  tons  each,  and  cost  $36,000.  The 
great  shaft  that  moves  each  screw  is  constructed 
in  nine  sections,  and  each  section  weighs  24  tons. 
Great  buckles  of  steel  bent  to  fit  over  the  shaft, 
with  bolt-holes  and  bolts  all  at  hand,  are  ready  to 
repair  a  break. 


RUNNING    EXPENSES. 

The  Oceanic  carries  a  crew  of  about  500  men, 
but  only  about  60  of  these  are  sailors,  most  of 
the  crew  being  occupied  in  attending  to  the 
wants  of  one  sort  or  another  of  the  1,500  passen- 
gers. The  engineer's  department  alon?  requires 
200  men,  chiefly  to  fire  the  furnaces.  Mr.  Mayo 
calculates  the  earning  capacity  of  the  Oceanic  at 
$90,000  a  round  trip  ;  but  the  expenses  of  run- 
ning the  great  liner  are  so  enormous  that  he 
thinks  the  net  income  is  no  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary return  on  the  investment  of  $4,500,000 
which  she  represents. 


THE  PAPAL  ELECTIONS. 

IN  Frank  Leslie's  for  April,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mon- 
signor  Seton  describes  the  methods  by  which 
the  successor  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  will  be  chosen. 
These  methods  were  virtually  established  by  a 
council  called  by  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  1274.  The 
decree  or  *' constitution "  promulgated  by  this 
council  contains  fifteen  paragraphs,  called  the 
**  Fifteen  Laws  of  the  Conclave."  They  are 
summarized  by  Monsignor  Seton  as  follows  : 

<*  On  the  death  of  the  Pope  the  cardinals,  hav- 
ing celebrated  for  nine  days  his  obsequies  in  the 
city  where  he  died,  shall  enter  the  conclave  on 
the  tenth  day,  whetlier  absent  colleagues  have 
arrived  or  not,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  single 
attendant,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  or  at  most,  in 
case  of  evident  necessity,  by  two  attendants. 

**  The  conclave  shall  be  held  in  the  palace  last 
occupied  by  the  Pope,  and  there  the  cardinals 
must  live  in  common,  occupying  a  single  spacious 
hall  not  cut  off  by  curtains  or  partitions,  and  so 
carefully  closed  on  every  side  that  no  one  can 
secretly  pass  in  or  out.  One  room,  however, 
may  be  cut  off  for  private  purposes — reservato 
libera  ad  secretani  cameram  aditu  ;  but  no  access 
shall  be  allowed  to  any  cardinal,  nor  private  con- 
versation with  nor  visits  to  him,  except  from 
those  who,  by  consent  of  all  the  other  cardinals, 
may  be  summoned  to  consult  on  matters  germane 
to  the  affair  in  hand  ;  nor  shall  any  one  send 
letters  or  messages  to  their  lordships  or  to  any  of 
their  familiars,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  A 
window  or  other  opening  shall  be  left  in  the  hall 
of  conclave,  through  which  their  meals  are  intro- 
duced ;  but  it  must  be  of  such  a  size  and  shape 
that  no  human  being  can  penetrate  thereby.  If, 
after  three  days  from  the  opening  of  the  con- 
clave, no  election  has  been  made,  the  prelates 
appointed  to  attend  to  this  shall  allow  each  car- 
dinal no  more  than  one  dish  at  dinner  and 
supper  during  the  next  five  days,  after  which 
only  bread  and  water  until  they  come  to  aa 
agreement.      The   cardinals  shall  take  nothing 
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from  the  papa!  treasury  during  the  vacSDcy  of 
the  Sec ;  but  all  ita  revenues  are  to  be  carefully 
collected  and  watched  over  by  the  proper  officers. 
They  shall  treat  of  nothing  but  the  election, 
unless  some  imminent  danger  to  the  temporalities 
of  the  Holy  See  may  demand  their  attention  ; 
and,  laying  aside  all  private  interests,  let  them 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  common  weal  ; 
but  if  any  caiMiinal  shall  presume  to  attempt  by 
bribes,  compacts,  or  other  arts  to  entice  his 
brethren  to  his  own  side,  ho  shall  suffer  excom- 
munication :  nor  shall  any  manner  of  engage- 
ment, oven  if  sworn  to,  be  valid.  If  a  cardinal 
draw  off  from  the  conclave,  or  should  he  retire 
from  motives  of  health,  the  election  must  still 
proceed  ;  yet  if  he  recover  he  shall  be  read- 
niitLed.  Cardinals  arriving  late  or  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  as  also  those  who  may  be 
under  censures,  shall  be  received.  No  one  can 
give  his  vote  outside  of  the  conclave.  Two-thirds 
of  the  votes  of  all  the  electors  present  are  requi- 
site to  elect ;  and  any  one  not  radically  disquali- 
fied is  eligible  to  the  Papacy." 

Monsignor  Setou  explains  that  a  woman,  a 
manifest  heretic,  or  an  infidel— one  who  is  not 
baptized — would  be  "  radically  disqualified." 

THE    UODIFIES   BULES. 

In  a  few  points  the  severity  of  the  constitution 
of  Gregory  X.  has  been  relaxed  and  some  alight 
modifications  have  been  introduced,  in  accord- 
ance, as  Monsignor  Seton  says,  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  more  refined  age. 

"Thus  Clement  VI.  {De  Beaufort,  r342- 
135'i),  while  recommending  the  greatest  frugal- 
ity at  table  during  the  seclusion  of  the  conclave, 
removed  the  alimentary  restrictions  and  left  it  to 
the  cardinals  themselves  to  select  the  kind,  qual- 
ity, and  amount  of  their  food,  but  forbade  the 
prandial  civilities  of  sending  tidbits  from  one 
table  to  another.  The  same  Pope  allowed  each 
cardinal  to  have  his  bed  inclosed  by  curtains,  and 
lo  have  two  attendants,  or  conclavists,  in  every 
case.  The  monastic  simplicity  of  a  common 
sleeping-room  was  done  away  witli  in  the  bli- 
tfioiilh  century,  when  each  cardinal  was  allowed 
the  use  of  a  separate  cell,  which  Pius  IV".  com- 
iiild  be  assii^iK'd  hy  lot.     When 


dinal's  name  and  i 
domestics  upholster  thi' 
cloth,  if  tl(^ir  master 
Pope  ;  but  if  by  a  fu 
difference  in  color  that 
conclave  for  the  electii 
tides  of  necessary  furniti 


th. 


drawn,  his 
i-U  with  piirplo  serge  or 
lu';  created  by  the  late 
nor  one,  with  green — a 
as  first  observed  in  Che 
of  Leo  X.  A  few  ar- 
re,  such  as  a  bed,  table, 
ig-bench,  and  a  couple  of  chaii-s,  complete 
I  interior  arrangem'.'nts.  On  the  outside  of 
cell  each  cardinal  uflixes  a  small  escutchuou 
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emblazoned  with  his  arms,  which  serves  as  a  sub- 
Btitute  for  that  vulgar  modern  thing  called  a 
door-plate.  While  great  care  is  still  Uken  to 
hinder  suspicious  communications  between  the 
conclave  and  the  outer  world,  it  is  no  longer  pro- 
hibited to  visit  a  cardinal  or  member  of  his  suite, 
although  the  colloquy  must  be  held  at  some  one 
of  the  entries,  and  whatever  is  spoken  be  heard 
by  the  prelates  doing  duty  there." 

"  If  a  cardinal  fall  ill  and  choose  to  remain  in 
conclave,  provision  is  made  to  take  his  vote  ;  but 
he  may  retire,  if  he  wish,  losing  his  vote,  how- 
ever, which  cannot  be  given  outside  of  the  con- 
clave  or  by  proxy.  If  he  recover  he  is  obliged 
in  conscience  to  return,  because  it  is  a  duty  of 
his  office,  and  not  a  mere  personal  pnvilege,  to 
take  part  in  papal  elections.  All  cardinals,  un- 
less specially  deprived  by  the  Pope  before  his 
death  of  the  right  of  electing  and  of  being  elected, 
can  vote  and  are  eligible,  even  if  under  censures. " 


THE  POUTICAL  SITUATION  IN  CANADA. 

'*  A  roLITIOAL  ONLOOKRIt"  contributes 
■iV  to  the  Cnnu'liiiti  Magazine  for  April  a 
brief  paper  on  "The  Issues  of  the  Oeneral  Elec- 
tion." The  threatened  inroads  of  a  people's  or 
farmer's  party  are  no  longer  dreaded  by  the 
managers  of  the  two  old  parties  of  Canada,  but 
neither  the  liberals  nor  the  Conservatives  repre- 
sent juBt  what  they  did  four  years  ago  : 

"The  Conservatives  are  not,  as  before,  tha 
champions  of  protection  against  a  radical  on- 
slaught ;  nor  are  they  the  sole  exponents  of  the 
imperial  idea.  The  prestige  long  enjoyed  as 
the  only  party  of  experience  in  affairs  of  state 
they  must  uuw  share  with  their  opponents.     Oa 
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the  otiier  hand,  the  schism  caused  by  iho  school 
question  lias,  in  largo  measure,  healeJ.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  both  in  vigor  anfl  adroitness, 
lias  Dot  been  found  wanting,  and  lias  repaired  tlie 
fallen  fortanes  of  his  party  with  undoubted  skill. 
Sufloring  as  they  do.  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
for  lack  of  fresh  reinforcements  of  capable  men, 
the  Conservatives  have  been  able  to  preserve  a 
certain  continuity  of  policy,  and  to  avoid  eiich 
serious  mistakes  as  would  compromise  them 
liopek'ssly  in  tlie  country.  If  a  popular  move- 
ment for  a  change  of  government  should  set  in, 


(Leader  of  the  Canadian  ConaervallveB.) 


the  Conaervativea  have  not,  by  &f\y  act  of  theirs 
since  180(1,  rendered  themselves  ineligible  to 
take  advantage  of  a  turn  in  the  tide." 

The  Ijiherals,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  no  longer 
fighting  protection  with  their  old-time  energy. 
For  the  sake  of  continuance  in  power,  they  will 
readily  promise  to  let  the  present  diitios  stand. 
Still,  the  "Onlooker"  believes  that  the  larifi  as 
an  issue  has  not  wholly  disappeared.  Nothing 
less  than  a  threat  of  great  tariff  reductions,  how- 
ever, woidd  solidify  the  protectionist  interests  in 
support  of  the  Conservatives.  The  Liberals  are 
not  likely  to  make  such  a  threat.  The  Liberals 
will  probably  not  lose  many  votes  from  dissp- 


pointed  freetraders,  nor  will  the  Conaervativee 
gain  many  from  Liberal  protectionists. 

The  obstacles  to  iniperial  commercial  union,  in 
the  form  of  a  British  preferential  ZoUverein  hav- 
ing been  removed,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Conservatives  champion  this  cause  ;  but  the 
movement  seems  to  lack  essential  elements  of 
support. 

' '  In  the  main,  however,  we  shall  find  the  de- 
termining issues  of  the  campaign  in  imperial  ism, 
in  racial  jealousy,  and  in  the  tariff. 

M01>KHN    CANADIAN    STATESMEN. 

"The  personal  element  counts  for  less  than 
it  did.  The  counterparts  of  George  Brown,  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  and  Joseph  Howe,  the  arbi 
■  ters  rather  than  tho  creatures  of  the  political 
conditions  they  livud  under,  are  not  to  be  found 
to-day.  Tl[»'i-e  is  still  popular  leadership  ;  but  it 
could  not  bear  the  strain  which  George  Brown 
risked  when  he  entered  the  Coalition,  or  Sir 
John  Macdonald  when  ho  refused  to  pardon  Rid. 
Despite  the  hignhrious  i-efiections  of  those  wlio 
attach  undue  weight  to  the  past,  it  is  question- 
able if  Canadian  politics  contained  abler  meo 
than  we  (ind  now.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  sur- 
roundijd  by  several  associates  of  exceptional 
ability.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  could,  if  summoned, 
form  a  ministry  at  least  as  strong  as  those  of  his 
predecessors." 

IMPElllALISM. 

"A  more  conceivable  extension  of  the  im- 
perial movement  in  Canada  is  not  trade,  but  de- 
fense.- Tiie  dispatch  of  forces  to  join  the  British 
army  at  the  Cape  is  rapidly  forcing  this  issue  to 
the  fionl.  Such  a  jKilicy  would  be  hailed  with  en" 
thiisiaKm  in  England  ;  an  effect  not  to  be  de- 
spised, even  for  the  baser  motive  of  commercial 
benefit.  Both  parties  hero  woidd  not  ordinarily 
De  slow  in  seizing  such  an  opportunity.  The 
Conservatives  would  respond  more  unitedly,  per- 
haps ;  but  the  Liberals  possess  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  act." 

The  attitude  of  the  French -Canadian  element 
in  tlie  Liberal  party  toward  Great  Britain's  ware 
seems  to  this  writer  to  "call  for  diplomatic  han- 
dling." Whether  a  Liberal  government  can  un- 
i-cservedly  commit  itself  to  any  plan  of  imperial 
defense,  and  still  retain  its  hold  on  its  constitu- 
ency, is  probl&matic. 

In  the  coming  campaign  the  anti- capitalist  agi- 
tation— "a  refle-x  of  the  Bryan  oralory  in  the 
United  States" — is  likely  to  have  more  or  les 
effect.  The  reciprocity  question  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed. 

"A  name  to  conjure  with,  obscuring  isnue 
and  drawing  men  by  the  force  of  sheet  aUnctiOD, 
is  not  rcailily  discernible  on  either  side." 
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CUBAN  IHDEPENDENCE. 

IN  L' Hitnianile  ^Viiuvelle  for  March,  a  well  con- 
sidered article,  '-The  United  States  and 
Tuba,"  by  Albert  Una,  discusses  the  relations  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
llirowing  light  on  the  probable  future  status  of 
the  island.  Mr.  Ruz,  who  writes  as  a  Cuban 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  [>ati'ioLs  who  strug- 
gled to  free  ihoir  country  from  Spanish  domin- 
ion, says  : 

"The  sociologist,  the  economist,  the  states- 
tiian,  cannot  I'eniain  indifferent  to  the  future  of 
tlie  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  which  is  at  the  same 
tiirie  the  Key  of  the  Gulf  of  Me.Yico.  Public 
opinion  in  Franco  is  fully  preoccupied  in  regard 
to  it.  Unfortunately,  most  French  writers  who 
have  troatrd  of  this  subject  have  drawn  their  in- 
formation from  Spanish  sources  ;  .  .  .  so  errors, 
more  or  less  grave,  have  been  spread  abroad — 

My      r      b  1"  f       I  g  11  1 

(    b        1  d        h    g  by  A 

11  d         ly        h     g       f      as 

\  d  J      J         h  p         wl        d 

ad  bl        C    b    wll  11  b 

1  r     d  If,  h        g 

p  rs       1   y     1       h  1  y 

It  dyblly  — ICb 

p     pl        11  be      f       p     pi        Aid        f 
I  1  p  Bte    h        mpe 

Ip 1        lib        f     p  hi 

f    1  p  f  Am  wl  1 

b  y 

1  re    f  C  b     1  p  bl 

opinion.  It  is  asked  whether  Americans  will  keep 
their  word,  which  they  have  solemnly  pledged  to 
give  to  the  island  independence.  In  truth,  most 
jieople  answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  and 
the  imperialist  fever  which  has  taken  possession 
of  Mr.  McKinley's  government  would  seem  to 
justify  this  opinion  if  Mr.  McKinley  himself  in 
his  recent  message  had  not  made  declarations  in 
a  sense  absolutely  opposed.  But  it  is  the  pecul- 
iarity of  documents  of  this  sort  that  they  lend 
themselves  to  different  interpretations  ;  each  can 
find  there  the  confirmation  of  his  personal  ideas." 


Mr.  Ruz  thinks  that  more  light  on  the  future 
of  Cuba  will  be  got  by  i-eviewiug  the  history  of 
American  policy  as  to  the  island  and  by  noting 
the  economic  ties  that  bind  it  to  the  United 
States  than  by  studying  Mr.  McKinlsy's  mes- 
sages. And  yet  he  does  not  question  the  ain- 
cerity  of  Mr.  McKinley's  official  der.lariitinns. 

In  a  skillful  and  interesting  manner  Mr.  Bus 
traces  the  American  policy  from  the  time  of 
Jefferson  in  1802  down  to  the  present  occupation. 
He  shows  that,  with  some  interi-uptione,  we  baye 


persistently  regarded  Cuba  as  a  pendant  of  the 
American  continent.  In  discussing  Cuban  af- 
fairs with  Spain,  Franco,  or  England,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  assert  on  our  part  material 
interests  in  Cuba  that  gave  us  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  its  relations  with  European  powers. 
There  seems  to  be  in  Mr.  Ruz's  mind,  though 
not  distinctly  stated,  the  inference  that  it  is  not 
likely  the  United  States  will  abandon  her  his- 
torical policy  and  give  to  Cuba  complete  inde- 
pendence. But  he  abstains  from  making  a  pre- 
diction on  this  point.  The  tendencies  springing 
from  the  situation,  however,  ho  believes  set 
towards  the  absorption  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States. 

"Without  speaking  of  the  instruction  which 
is  derived  from  our  recapitulation  of  the  Cuban 
policy  of  the  United  States,  we  think  that  power- 
ful causes  push  Cuba  into  the  latter's  arms. 
Tl  auses  arc  the  geographical  situation,  the 

p  1        I  ami  social  conditions  of  the  great  An- 
il d  above  all  her  economic  interests. 


by   \ 


h     Cubans  misled  by  the  self-love  which 
terizes  the  Spanish  race,  and  intoxicated 
oy  of  being  freed  from  their  old  oppres- 
ein  not  lo  make   account  of  this   truth 
[  1         he    Cuban    problem    does  not  date  from 
years.]     They   wish    to    make   by  them- 
1  he  happiness  of    their   own    country  ;   a 

ask  t  which  they  believe  themselves  fully 
capable.  An  illusion  surely  respectable,  but  an 
illusion  all  the  same.  It  is  vain  lo  strive  against 
the  laws  of  heredity  and  sociology.  Systemati- 
cally shut  out  from  political  life  by  Spain,  how 
could  they  to-day  or  to-morrow  have  the  apti- 
tudes which  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  long 
enjoyment  of  liberty  ?  .  .  ,  Logically  it  is  to  b« 
feared  that  the  Cubans,  if  handed  over  to  them- 
selves, would  be  more  unfortunate  than  their 
brothers  of  South  America.    .   .   . 

"  Nothing  is  more  seducing  than  certain 
words — nothing  more  delusive.  The  peoples 
called  Latins  are  especially  liable  to  be  caught 
by  tlieni.  [National)  indejiendence  is  certainly 
a  respectable  ideal,  but  in  comparison  with  ma- 
terial advantages  it  is  little  mnre  than  nothing. 
Especially  for  Cuba.  The  Pearl  of  the  Aniilleo 
has  immense  natural  wealth  almost  unexploited, 
but  to  develop  this  wealth  there  is  need — need 
in  all  the  force  of  the  term— of  two  factors, 
which  can  come  only  from  outside  :  capital  and 
laborers.  Immigration  and  money  are  the  casen- 
tial  conditiona  of  Cuba's  prosperity,  and  they 
will  How  there  only  when  they  find  sufficient 
guuuilioB  of  order  and  Becuiity.     To  the  sjn 
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bigo:e»i  than  Spain  touching  the  religious  ^relfare 
of  her  subjecis  :  b'jt  in  ihe  maner  of  political 
toleration  she  has  ye:  sc-Tr-eihing  to  learn.  It  is 
clear,  however,  :ha:  Fr&E.ce  cai^not  get  on  in 
Indo  China  without  the  Chiniman: 

••  Such  tTvatniei::  as  the  Chinese  have  thus  far 
received  froTii  tie  French  has  not  tende*i  to  re- 
T^iove  -iif^oulties  or  surrian:  ancient  prejudices. 
Nor  '.lo  the  French  o-: '.■mists  love  them  much 
r^etter  than  -i:*  ctler  E-ir-r-jieans.  Nevertheless, 
the  inirfatiiiaKe  Clinatnan,  who  can  thrive  in  a 
IT^::  :oa1  ;v.r.t:le  an  i  work  like  an  inse-^t  in  the  sun. 
is  indist-ensAl  Ir  '.'.-  French  sucv^^ess  iv.  In  io- China. 
Then?  n:av  \v  s-::ne  arrrehension  les:  his  success 
therv  leave  no  r->:ni  f  :r  his  French  n::asters.  but 
withcnt  him  the  Frt^nclnian  is  as  na tight:  he 
cannot  even  exist.  The  Chinese  have  already 
get  the  wl:le  interi.r  tr^iie  of  Cochin -China  in 
their  han^ls;  r.::re  than  this,  xhev  know  as  well 
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as  Ev.rC'r»:Ans  h:w  t-:  charter  steamers,  load  them 
w::h  niAnufA.::urei  Ar::.\es  in  :he  West,  and  bring 
them  to  Kunicn.  India.  •Thina.  and  elsewhere, 
h  is  s^i  i  :hA:  during  the  f  rst  trvinc  vears  of 
cocttrAti.n.  when  the  French  hAi  onlv  very  ir- 
T^pgular  an.i  uncertain  means  ci  commtinication 
:»rtwern  C elm- China  ani  thew/rli  Cirvond,  the 
Chines^  ::  Sa:*r:n  mAintainei  ani  rrc±te<i  by  a 
re*r-lar  c  trier ->:rv:  .>r  i.re?t  t-:  Canton,  where 
they  le,'iTr.ed  tlr  '.a  test  r.iArkvt  que  tat  ions,  and 
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could  settle  and  undergo  physical  fatigues.  The 
Chinese,  aa  usual,  were  eager  and  willing  to  be 
employed,  being  attracted  by  the  hope  of  pro- 
tection and  a  chance  of  gain.  They  flocked  into 
Singapore  and  Penang  early  in  this  century,  aa 
they  did  to  Hongkong  in  its  middle  decades, 
and  as  they  are  doing  in  Borneo  and  Bnrma  si 
its  end.  In  each  colony  the  success,  from  a 
commercial  and  administrative  standpoint,  has 
been  astonishing." 

Mr.  "Wiltiama  says,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
character  of  Chinese  immigration  sliould  be 
closely  watched  ;  that  the  tendency  to  over- 
whelm and  efface  the  European  may  be  checked 
in  time.  On  tiie  other  hand,  if  severely  repres- 
sive measures  are  employed,  as  in  the  Philip- 
pines under  Spain  and  in  Tonking,  the  t 
result  may  be  almost  as  disastrous. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FRENCH  COLONIES. 

THE  instructive  article  in  the  Revue  Politique 
et  Parlementaire  for  Pebruai'y  10,  by  A. 
Barth^lemy,  on  tlie  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  British  West  Indies  and  the  sugar  question, 
was  reviewed  in  our  April  number,  under  the 
title  "French  and  English  Sugar."  We  cited 
at  that  time  M.  Barth61emy's  opinion  that  bad 
government  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  these 
embarrassments.  "  The  [English]  West  Indies," 
said  M.  Barthelemy,  "  have  been  vexatiously 
governed  ;  they  have  been  subjected  to  all  sorts 
of  administrative  and  constitutional  experiments, 
of  which  the  clearest  result  has  been  to  embroil 
their  affairs." 

But  what  is  the  French  system  of  colonial 
government?  A  timely  answer  by  A.  Duch^ne 
is  given  in  the  Revne  }^7ic;/cJopi'l>q)ie.  Liironsse 
for  March  24. 

FRINCIPLK8    I 


"  It  is  only  at  a  geographical  point  of  view," 
M.  Duchfine  says,  "  that  the  colonial  territory  is 
distinguished  to-day  from  the  territory  of  the 
mother- country.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
our  social  organization  are  applied  to  both;  and 
it  is  upon  their  strict  union  tiiat  reposes  in  its 
widest  extent,  in  its  cumpletest  integrity,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Fnsiicli  state.  There  is  only 
one  national  territory,  that  which  confronts  us 
in  Article  VIII.  of  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  16th  of  July,  1875.  .  .  ."  But  M.  Du- 
cheno's  statement,  aa  appears  in  other  parts  of 
his  article,  is  to  be  taki?u  with  qualifi cations  and 
explanations.  After  tracing  French  colonial 
government  from  the  licginning  of  the  French 
colonies  down  to  the  present  dmg.  "    "" 


describes  the  present  system,  especially  its  rep- 
resentative element.  Even  under  the  old  monar- 
chical regime  there  was  representation  in  a  very 
narrow  sense  on  the  part  of  certain  colonies,  but 
the  few  delegates  permitted  were  merely  allowed 
to  solicit  for  the  needs  of  the  colonies  and  to  ad- 
vise when  consulted;  they  had  no  powers,  and 
probably  but  little  influence.  The  national  as- 
sembly of  1789  recognized  the  right  of  colonial 
representation,  and  delegates  from  some  of  the 
colonies  sat  in  that  assembly.  Under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  year  III.,  colonial  delegates  were 
members  of  the  legislative  body.  The  republic 
of  1848,  the  government  of  the  national  defense 
of  1870,  and  the  succeeding  republic,  all  recog- 
nized colonial  parliamentary  representation.  But 
these  periods  of  legislative  representation  are  a 
brief  part  of  French  colonial  history.  During 
most  of  their  existence  the  French  colonies  have 
been  mere  dependencies  of  the  marine  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  subject  to  ministerial 
control. 

Only  a  part  of  the  French  colonies  now  have 
the  right  of  parliamentary  representation..  The 
number  of  colonial  representatives  of  this  class, 
M.  DuchSne  says,  is  fourteen.  ' '  Our  colonies  of 
recent  acquisition  or  of  secondary  importance  are 
not  represented  in  parliament,  but  elect  delegates 
to  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Colonies."  There 
are  twelve  of  these  delegates,  largely  outnum- 
bered by  other  members.  The  Superior  Council 
of  the  Colonies  is  purely  consultive  ;  it  meets 
only  when  the  minister  is  disposed  to  convoke  it. 
Since  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  commis- 
sion in  this  council,  the  occasions  for  bringing  it 
together  are  probably  rare. 

THE   ADHINISTBATION   AT   FABIS. 

As  the  importance  of  the  French  colonies  has 
grown,  the  various  udminiBtrationsof  the  French 
Government  have  shown  a  disposition  to  convert 
the  bureau  of  colonial  affairs  into  a  department 
represented  in  the  council  of  ministers.  In  1858, 
under  Louis  Napoleon,  thei'e  was  created  a 
"minister  of  Algeria  and  the  colonies."  But  the 
new  department  lasted  only  two  years,  and  the 
colonies  were  again  subjected  to  tlie  Minister  of 
Marine.  Under  Gambetta,  in  1881,  the  colonies 
were  transferred  from  the  marine  department  to 
the  department  of  commerce,  and  civil  goveniors 
began  to  displace  admirals  in  local  administra- 
tion. An  under- secretary  of  state  for  the  colo- 
nies was  created  and  attached  to  the  department 
of  commerce.  But  the  change  lasted  no  longer 
than  Gambetta's  ministry.  In  1882  the  colonies 
went  back  to  the  marine  department.  But  the 
office  of  under -secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
:ifir  1»89  that  official  sat  iu  ' 
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council  of  ministers.  In  1894,  however,  a  min- 
ister for  the  colonies  was  created  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  in  1896  tlie  department  as  it  now 
exists  was  organized  by  decree.-  One  sees  that 
the  recognition,  by  the  mother-country,  of  the 
importance  of  her  colonies  came  late. 

The  French  Government,  whether  monarchical 
or  republican,  is  a  centralized  government.  The 
threads  that  regulate  colonial  administration  cen- 
ter at  Paris.  M.  Duch^ne  says  :  **  The  inspectors 
of  the  colonies  are  not  the  sole  functionaries  that 
depend  strictly  on  the  central  power,  and  have  a 
direct  regard  for  the  execution  of  its  will.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  besides,  independently  of 
the  military  personnel  and  the  commissariat  and 
the  sanitary  corps  of  the  colonies,  whose  powers 
are  all  special,  the  governors,  paymasters,  colonial 
administrators,  the  secretaries -general  of  the  colo- 
nies, the  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  of  the  bureau  of 
the  secretariats -general,  the  magistrates,  the  spe- 
cial personnel  of  the  punitive  administration,  etc." 
That,  certainly,  is  long-distance  government. 

THE    COLONIAL    PERSONNEL. 

But  how  is  this  army  of  officials  and  their  sub- 
ordinates fitted  for  their  work  ?  Until  lately  no 
provision  at  all  seems  to  have  been  made  for  se- 
curing fitness.  M.  Duch^ne's  admission,  that  the 
colonial  personnel  had  fallen  into  discredit,  can- 
not excite  surprise.  To  meet  in  some  degree 
the  requirements  of  the  situation,  the  colonial 
school  at  Paris  was  created  in  1889.  Its  organi- 
zation has  been  shaped  by  successive  decrees  in 
1889,  1891,  and  1896.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  supply  with  instruction,  and  subject 
to  examinations,  pupils  who  want  to  fit  them- 
selves for  employment  in  the  colonial  govern- 
ment service,  especially  in  Indo -China  and  Af- 
rica. The  places  open  to  the  pupils  after  receiv- 
ing their  certificates  seem  to  be  clerkships  and 
positions  of  that  grade.  The  higher  places,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  still  remain  as  prizes 
for  factional  service  and  official  pull.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  school  are  apportioned  among  the 
colonies  benefited  by  its  establishment. 

M.  Duch6ne's  account  of  the  French  colonial 
system  is  limited  to  sketching  its  history  and  de- 
scribing its  existing  form.  He  makes  no  com- 
parisons between  the  French  system  and  other 
systems.  His  own  opinion  as  to  its  suitableness 
is  not  disclosed.  The  prevalent  opinion  in  this 
country  has  been  that,  while  French  colonists 
have  usually  shown  far  greater  capacity  than 
English  colonists  for  adapting  themselves  to  the 
native  races  among  whom  they  have  settled,  the 
governmental  system  of  France  in  dealing  with 
the  colonists  themselves  has  been  less  successful 
than  the  English  system. 


THE  NEW  PROSPERITY. 

IN  the  May  McClure's,  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
gives,  in  a  very  intelligent  and  ingenious 
way,  a  great  number  of  facts  and  figures  con- 
cerning the  greater  amount  of  business  and  tlie 
greater  amount  of  wealth  in  the  country  this  year. 
Between  1897  and  1900,  European  banks  of  issue 
gained  |54,000,000  in  gold,  going  from  $1,591,- 
000,000  to  $1,595,000,000.  In  the  same  period 
the  United  States  showed  a  gain  from  $693,000,- 
000  to  $1,016,000,000.  The  savings-banks  sta- 
tistics show  that  whereas  the  average  individual 
deposit  in  1894  was  $369,  in  1899  it  was  $419. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  from  Mr.  Baker's  figures, 
how  quickly  the  unusual  prosperity  of  the  country 
is  reflected  in  the  charitable  gifts  of  the  wealthy 
people  of  the  land.  For  instance,  in  1898,  Ameri- 
cans gave  $23,984,900  ;  in  1899  the  total  chari- 
ties amounted  to  $79,749,956.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  use  of  luxuries  increased  among 
Americans  at  a  tremendously  rapid  rate  along 
with  the  advance  of  the  good  times.  A  curious 
instance  of  this  is  seen  in  Mr.  Baker's  investiga- 
tion of  the  piano  trade.  He  found  that  in  the 
nine  States  of  the  Northwest  more  pianos  were 
sold  in  the  six  months  of  1899  than  during  the 
entire  previous  six  years.  In  the  diamond  trade 
he  shows  that  1897  brought  $2,000,000  worth  of 
diamonds  into  the  country;  1898,  $7,000,000; 
and  the  year  1899  no  less  than  $12, 1 75,550.  The 
general  prosperity  extends  to  some  unexpected 
phenomena.  For  instance,  owing  to  the  larger 
business  between  the  small  buyers  and  the  retail 
stores,  the  American  people  were  using  $11,000, 
000  more  of  dimes,  quarters,  and  half-dollars  in 
September,  1899,  than  they  had  been  using  in 
September,  1897.  The  postal  business  is  not  be- 
hind in  its  rapid  extension.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1899.  7,000,000  more  money-orders 
were  issued  than  in  the  year  1895,  the  increased 
amount  coming  to  $55,000,000,  and  the  average 
amount  per  order  had  been  increased  from  $7.00 
to  $7.40. 

''More  curious  still,  reports  from  various 
States  show  that  crime  everywhere  decreaseil. 
Take,  for  instance,  tho  showing  in  the  single 
State  of  Illinois.  P^or  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1895,  during  the  hard  times,  927  con- 
victs were  sent  to  the  State  penitentiary.  In  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1899,  the  number 
was  only  506,  or  hardly  more  than  half.  The 
decrease  unquestionably  is  due  to  lessened  idle- 
ness. The  army  of  the  unemployed  is  no  longer 
an  army  and  no  longer  unemployed  ;  and  there 
is,  in  consequence,  less  drunkenness  and  Ian 
tendency  to  crime.  Prosperity  also  brings  with 
it  a  feeling  of  hope,  and  it  is  now  easier  to 
a  living  than  steal  it." 
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PROFESSOR  ELY'S  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
HONOPOLIES. 

IN  an  article  on  "  The  Nature  and  Significance 
of  Mono|Kilies  and  Trusts,"  appearing  in 
CliB  hihinational  Journal  of  Etkics  for  April, 
I'ruf.  Kichard  T.  Ely  sets  forth  a  scheme  of  clas- 
sification of  inonopoliea  which  he  lias  also  devel- 
oped in  Ills  new  book  on  "  Monopolies  and 
Trusts"  (reviewed  by  Professor  Oominona  in  our 
April  number). 

i'rofessor  Ely's  grouping  of  classes  and  sub- 
classes is  as  follows  : 


2.  Copyrights. 

3.  Fiiblic-conHumption  moitopolles. 
*.  Trade-marks. 

5.  Fiscal  monopolies. 
II,    Special-privilege  monopolies. 

1.  Those  based  on  public  favoritism. 

2.  Those  bn.seil  od  private  favoritism. 
{b)    Natural  monopolies. 

I.    Those  arising  from  a,  limited  supply  of  raw 

material. 
II.    Those  arising  from  properties  inherent  in 
the  business. 
III.  Those  arising  from  secrecy. 

Professor  Ely's  purpose  in  this  classification  is 
to  show,  by  the  analysis  which  it  presents,  the 
wide  sweep  of  monopoly  in  modern  industrial 
society.  His  explanation  of  some  of  the  sub- 
classes is  important: 

"  PublicconBumption  monopolies  are  monopo- 
lies designed  to  regulate  consumption  beneflciatly  ; 
either  to  promote  some  desirable  consumption  or 
to  restrict  and  confine  within  limits  deleterious 
and  injurious  consumption.  The  alcohol  monop- 
oly of  Switzerland  and  the  South  Carolina  dispen- 
sary system  afford  illustrations.  Fiscal  monopo- 
lies are  monopolies  which  are  created  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  puhhc  treasury.  The  to- 
bacco monopoly  of  France  affords  the  best  illus- 
tration. Monopolies  based  on  public  favoritism 
are  inonopolies  which  are  due  primarily  to  the 
action  of  public  authority  exerted  in  the  interest 
of  favorites.  The  old  Tudor  monopolies,  against 
which  protest  was  made  so  frequently  in  our 
early  constitutions,  aSord  abundant  illustrations. 
Hume  gives  a  vivid  description  of  them  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  in  his  History  of  England. 
Private-favoritism  monopolies  are  businesses  not 
naturally  monopolistic  which  have  ijecome  monop- 
olies by  virtue  of  an  alliance  with  another  monop- 
oly— especially  a  natural  monopoly,  whereby  they 
partake  of  the  properties  of  the  iatt«r.  Here 
special  reference  is  made  to  the  favoritism  of  rad- 
ways,  which  has  teen  so  potent  a  causeof  monop- 
oly in  the  United  Slates.  This  is  well  known 
probably  to  most  of  you;  and,  so  far  as  llmsct'p- 


tical  are  concerned,  I  would  in  this  place  simply 
refer  to  the  reports, of  the  Interstate  Cojniuerce 
Commission. 

"  Those  monopolies  arising  from  properties  in- 
herent in  the  business  are  those  ordinarily  desig- 
nated as  natural  monopolies,  although  I  make 


them  simply  one  Bub-class  under  the  general  term. 
They  are  railways,  telephones,  gas-works,  etc." 
Professor  Ely  thinks  that  the  value  of  all  mo- 
nopolized businesses  in  the  United  States  "  more 
probably  exceeds  a  sixth  of  the  entire  valuation 
of  property  in  the  United  States  than  falls  short 
of  this  proportion." 

"THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE." 

DOES  the  type  described  in  Mr.  Markham's 
poem  fairly  represent  the  American  farm- 
er? There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  consen- 
sus of  opinion  that  it  does  not.  Mr.  Markham 
hiniself,  writing  in  Sncctss  for  March,  says  : 

"  While  my  verses  have  as  their  basis  the  old- 
world  toiler  in  the  soil,  Ihey  are  intended  to  ap- 
ply, in  a  lai'ger  sense,  to  all  who  are  forced  to 
the  excessive  physical  labor  that  quenches  the 
fire  in  the  mind  and  freezes  the  sentiment  in  the 
heart.  There  are  many  thousands  of  such  work- 
ers in  this  country.  They  may  he  found  in  iho 
Bweat-shops,  the  factories,  even  in  the  otficvs, 
and  on  the  farms,  but  less  on  the  farms  than  in 
the  cities.  A  rich  man  whom  t!ie  world  calls 
successful  may  be,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
t«rm,  as  T  conceive  it,  a  man  with  the  hoe.  He 
may  have  lj<-on,  since  the  beginning  of  hie  «»■ 
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reer,  so  wrapped  up  and  engrossed  in  money- 
getting  that  lie  has  never  looked  beyond  his  own 
narrow  horizon  into  the  wide  world  of  thought, 
of  art,  and  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow  beings." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  it  was  far  from 
Mr.  Markham's  intention  to  depict  '*The  Man 
With  the  Hoe  "  as  the  prototype  of  the  American 
farmer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poet's  knowl- 
edge of  life  on  the  farm  is  deeper,  perhaps,  than 
some  of  his  critics  have  supposed.  He  com- 
mends country  life  with  enthusiasm  : 

*'  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  farm- 
ing is,  in  some  ways,  a  hard  life,  for  I  worked 
upon  a  farm  for  years.  But  the  training  and 
experience  of  these  years  has  been  invaluable  to 
me.  The  boy  on  the  farm  cannot  help  absorbing 
some  of  the  qualities  of  surrounding  nature. 
He  unconsciously  draws  into  his  own  being  some 
of  the  wide  expansiveness  of  the  fields,  some  of 
the  calm  and  quiet  dignity  of  the  woods,  some 
of  the  sanity  of  the  rocks  and  lofty  ruggedness 
of  the  hills.  The  young  man  who  has  spent  his 
childhood  in  the  city  should  envy  him  who  has 
passed  these  same  potent  days  amid  the  nour- 
ishing and  strengthening  influences  of  the  farm, 
and  the  latter  should  remain  in  these  surround- 
ings  at  least  until  he  has  reached  the  maturity  of 
manhood." 

THE    AMERICAN    FARMER'S    INDIVIDUALITY. 

In  the  same  number  of  Success  Secretary 
Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  enumerates  several  reasons  why 
the  American  farmer  should  be  the  very  op- 
posite of  '*The  Man  With  the  Hoe"  in  mental 
and  moral  characteristics.     He  says  : 

**  Conditions  in  the  United  States  develop  in- 
dividuality. The  farmer  knows  he  is  a  unit  in 
the  body  politic.  His  voice  at  the  polls  deter- 
mines affairs  of  state.  Soil  ownership  has  much 
to  do  with  the  development  of  this  individuality. 
In  foreign  countries  the  soil  is  to  a  great  extent 
owned  by  landlords,  who  are  buttressed  and  for- 
tified by  the  laws  of  entail,  primogeniture,  etc. 
The  American  farmers  generally  own  the  acres 
they  cultivate.  They  have  better  incomes  than 
the  foreign  farmers,  enabling  them  to  live  in 
better  houses,  eat  better  food,  wear  better  cloth- 
ing, and  spend  more  money  for  education,  news- 
papers, libraries,  and  travel. 

<*  The  American  farmer  has  more  to  occupy 
his  mind  than  the  foreign  farmer  generally  has, 
because  he  has  an  interest  in  his  State  and  in  the 
nation.  Under  our  form  of  local  self-govern- 
ment most  of  the  taxes  are  levied,  collected,  and 
disbursed  in  the  county  in  which  the  farmer 
lives.  Taxes  for  State  purposes  are  but  a  small 
perceiitikge  of  %he  whole,  and  the  federal  Gov- 


ernment gets  its  income  from  indirect  taxes. 
Consideration  of  township,  county,  State,  and 
national  affairs  keeps  the  farmer's  mind  active  at 
all  times." 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  THE  BOER  WAR. 

TO  the  first  March  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  the  eminent  jurisconsult,  M. 
Arthur  Desjardins,  contributes  an  important 
study  of  the  various  questions  of  international 
law  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  He  begins  by  assuring  us  of  his  com- 
plete freedom  from  prejudice  on  either  side, 
and  he  declares  that  his  sole  desire  is  to  treat 
the  difficult  problems  which  have  arisen  as  an  ex- 
pert, and  in  a  manner  supplementary  to  the  in- 
complete treatment  of  them  in  the  public  press. 

THE    BOERS    RECOGNIZED   AS   BELLIGERENTS. 

He  begins  by  dealing  with  the  recognition  of 
the  Boers  as  belligerents,  and  the  international 
consequences  of  that  recognition.  He  shows 
that  in  the  first  phase  of  the  war  the  British 
Government  regarded  the'  conflict  as  a  purely 
domestic  affair — a  case  of  two  vassal  states  which 
had  revolted  against  their  legitimate  suzerain. 
But  at  the  end  of  November  there  was  a  change, 
and  the  Russian  and  other  governments  were 
officially  informed  that  Great  Britain  was  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  republics,  thus  annulling 
the  previous  declaration  that  she  was  not  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  but  in  suppressing  a  rising. 
This  change  of  front  was  necessitated  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  The  position  of  the 
Boers  was  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
Cuban  insurgents  in  1869;  or  the  Hungarians 
under  Kossuth,  or  the  Poles  in  their  rising 
against  Russia.  These  rebels  were  under  arms, 
it  is  true  ;  but  they  had  no  towns  or  provinces, 
fortified  places,  courts  of  justice,  or  organized 
government,  which  Mr.  Kriiger  and  Mr.  Steyn 
had.  It  would  have  been  absurd,  in  fact,  not 
to  have  recognized  them  as  belligerents  ;  but 
M.  Desjardins  considers  that  the  effects  of  that 
recognition  were  much  exaggerated  in  the  pub- 
lic press.  It  was  thought  that  the  recognition 
amounted  to  an  abandonment  of  the  theory  of 
British  suzerainty  ;  but  M.  Desjardins,  from  the 
American  precedent  of  1863,  thinks  that  this 
is  not  so.  The  application  of  the  laws  of  war  to 
rebels  only  implies  a  desire  to  fight  witb  them 
within  the  limits  laid  down  by  those  laws ;  in 
other  words  a  recognition  of  belligerency  is  merely 
a  temporary  measure,  and  it  had  a  gretX  advan* 
tage  to  England,  in  that  it  enabled  her  to  insist 
upon  the  rigorous  observation  of  nentarality  bj 
other  powers.     This  view  commended  itMlf  to 
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Europe,  and  the  belligerency  of  the  Boers  was 

universally  recognized. 

LYDDITE    AND    DUMDUM    BULLET8. 

At  the  Hague  Conference  England  refused  fc 
sign  doclarations  forbidding  the  use  of  projectiles 
intended  to  spread  asphyxiating  gas  and  the  use 
of  expanding  bullets.  M.  Desjardins  recalls,  in 
this  connection,  General  Joubert'a  protest  against 
the  employment  of  lyddite  shells  ;  but  he  offers 
some  evidence  to  show  that  their  destructive 
effects  have  been  much  exaggerated.  He  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  proved  that  the 
belligerents  transgressed  the  extreme  limits  of 
their  rights.  As  regards  the  Dumdum  bullets, 
M.  Deajard ins  thinks  that  England  was  bound  by 
t!iu  declaration  of  St,  Petersburg  of  1888,  de- 
signed to  forhid  the  employment  of  unnecessarily 
cruel  munitions  of  warfare.  M.  Desjardins  pro- 
duces a  certain  amount  of  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  these  bullets  have  been  used  by  the 
IJritish  troops  in  South  Africa,  including  the  as- 
sertion of  La  Liberli  of  November  16,  that  an 
important  consignment  of  these  projectiles  was 
then  being  prepared  at  Woolwich  for  despatch  to 
South  Africa.  The  counter- charges  against  the 
Boers  of  having  employed  explosive  bullets  are 
dismissed  by  M.  Desjardins  as  unworthy  of  cob- 
sideration. 

THE    WHITE- FLAG    INCIDENTS. 

M,  Desjardins  regards  the  charges  which  have 
been  brought  against  the  Boers  of  abusing  the 
white  flag  as  unsubstantiated — at  any  rate,  to 
the  extent  of  implying  a  systematic  abuse.  He 
points  out  that  such  charges  and  counter- charges 
are  not  new  in  warfare,  and  were  pretty  frequent 
in  the  Franco- Prussian  war.  As  regards  the 
abuse  of  tlie  Red  Cross,  M.  Desjardins  appears 
to  believe  the  charges  brought  by  Gener^  JoU- 
bert  against  the  British  at  Elands-Laagte  ;  but 
he  adds  General  Bullcr's  explanation  that,  if  the 
English  had  fired  on  the  ambulance,  it  was  by  a 
pure  mistake.  M.  Desjardins  also  evidently  at- 
taches credit  to  the  Boer  charges  against  the 
British  of  having  robbed  the  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field,  as  vv,41  as  wi.r--  .-\,;\---~  uf  rii[.iii« 
brought  by  an  ex-Oerman  cffi  ei  au  1  !e  (,on 
trasts,  with  this,  the  evidence  of  kmd  tieatment 
of  the  British  prisoners,  an  1  the  complaint  of 
the  British  officers  at  Pretoria  that  they  had  no 
marmalade  for  breakfast. 

CONTRABAND    CF    WAR 

M.  Desjardins  traces,  in  detail,  the  events 
which  have  occur  red  in  connection  with  this  dif- 
ficult problem  of  interniilional  law  ;  and  he  natu- 
rally gives    prominence  to  Count    von    Biitow's 


speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  January  19,  the  effect 
of  which  has  been  considerably  lessened  by  the 
subsequent  pubUcation,  by  Lord  Salisbury,  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  up  to  that  date.  On 
the  general  question,  M.  Desjardins  expects  great 
things  from  the  international  conference,  which 
seems  certain  to  be  held  to  clear  up  the  whole 
matter. 

OTHER    POINTS. 

M.  Desjardins  appears  to  credit  the  sensational 
stories  recently  published  that  the  British  War 
Office  was  recruiting  mercenaries  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  service  in  South  Africa,  but  he  is  very 
candid  about  the  foreign  ofiicers  who  have  passed 
through  Portuguese  territory  on  their  way  to 
help  the  Boers;  and  the  conclusion  he  comes  to 
is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine 
where  the  abuse  of  neutral  territory  begins  and 
ends.  With  regard  to  the  not  less  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  censorship  of  the  cables,  M.  Desjar- 
dins points  out  that  the  arbitrary  and  vexatious 
acts  laid  to  the  charge  of  England  had  been  done 
not  on  the  high  seas,  but  on  British  territory. 
In  conclusion,  he  urges  that  the  war  should  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  possible;  a  course  which,  for 
a  Titan  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  would  be  a  trifling 
matter.  "  At  the  Colonial  Office,"  he  says, 
"the  ambitions  of  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Can- 
ning have  been  outdone,  and  England  must,  it 
is  thought,  conquer  the  world  or  fail  in  her  des- 
tiny. That  is  the  great  policy  of  Birminghaui." 
But  M.  Desjardins  sets  against  it  the  view  that 
a  great  policy  consists  of  an  act  of  international 
justice,  and  he  urges  that  England  is  strong 
enough  to  be  just  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CAHPAIQN  PARALLELED 
IN  OUR  CIVIL  WAR. 

THE  parallel  between  tlie  recent  operations  in 
South  Africa  and  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  American  civil  war  has  already  been  noticed 
by  more  than  one  writer  ;  but  it  is  dealt  with  in 
detail  for  the  first  time  in  the  Fortnightly,  to 
which  Maj.  E.  S.  Valentine  contributes  "  An 
\jii.'riC!iQ  I'aralli:!  to  rli.;  Tivscnl  Cunipaign.'' 
Dtfettive  guns,  want  of  cavalry,  incompetent 
gtnerals,  deception  by  guides,  bad  scouting — all- 
weio  prominent  factors  in  determining  the  earlier 
failures  of  the  Federal  forces.  The  physical 
ahantagea  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy 
enjojed  over  those  of  the  Northern  States  were 
precisely  those  enjoyed  by  the  Boers,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Major  Valentine,  the  moral  factors 
were  not  altogether  dissimilar  : 

"Inured  to  privations,  they^  were  satisfied 
with  rations  which  the  Federal    soldier  looked,  _ 
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upon  as  insufficient ;  hence  that  rapidity  of 
movement  which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  all  their  successes.  Rarely  paid  by  the  gov. 
erument  which,  unable  to  solve  its  financial  diffi 
culties,  fairly  ignored  their  claims,  they  never 
asked  for  luxuries.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
practiced  in  the  use  of  firearms  ;  and  one  might 
see  them  entering  the  recruiting -oflSces  with  the 
rifle  on  their  shoulders  and  the  revolver  at  the 
belt — weapons  which  they  never  laid  aside,  and 
without  which  they  would  not  have  considered 
themselves  safe. 

THE    SOUTHERN    RIFLEMEN. 

"  The  Federals  were  to  them  invaders  who  had 
always  been  painted  in  the  blackest  colors,  and 
who,  on  coming  to  free  the  negroes,  intended  to 
make  them  the  equals  of  the  common  whites,  and 
consequently  to  humble  them. 

**  These  soldiers  were  better  practiced  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle  than  those  of  the  North,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  such  service.  They  proved  this 
during  the  sieges,  in  those  slow  operations  where 
the  two  armies,  after  having  both  fallen  back  into 
their  respective  intrenchments,  reconnoitered  each 
other  in  turn,  and  drew  their  lines  closer  by  de- 
grees without  daring  to  charge  each  other  openly. 
Posted  behind  breastworks,  or  in  the  rifle-pit, 
they  would  watcli  the  Federal  works  with  the 
cool  vigilance  of  the  hunter  who  has  passed  many 
days  motionless  by  the  side  of  some  deserted 
lake,  watching  for  the  stag  who  is  sure  to  come 
to  quench  his  thirst  at  sunset.  It  only  required 
for  a  Federal  soldier  to  raise  his  hat  on  the  point 
of  a  bayonet  to  have  it  riddled  with  numberless 
balls. 

"  It  was  the  man  in  the  rough  coat  with  the 
lock  of  his  rifle  tied  on  with  string  who  won  vic- 
tories, not  the  neatly  uniformed,  pampered  sol- 
dier." 

A  CRITICISM  OF  M.  DE  BLOCH. 

MR.  HUDSON  MAXIM,  the  military  inven- 
tor, contributes  to  the  Hovie  Magazine 
for  April  a  paper  on  "■  The  Warfare  of  the  Fu- 
ture," in  wliich  he  takes  issue  with  M.  Jean  de 
Bloch,  whose  views  have  recently  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  connection  with  the  British- 
Boer  war. 

Taking,  for  example,  the  reasoning  in  the  first 
chapter  of  M.  de  Bloch's  book  on  <  *  The  Future 
o|  War,"  by  which  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  every  modern  bullet  will  find  its  victim,  Mr. 
Maxim  remarks  : 

**  If  this  bo  M.  Bloch's  estimation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  modern  rifle-bullet,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  humanity  is  touched  when  he 


contemplates  their  dire  deadliness.  I  once  heard 
a  patent-medicine  vender  claim  for  his  pills  that 
they  would  search  out  and  hit  any  ailment  with 
which  a  patient  might  be  afflicted.  If  M.  Blocb 
%  correct,  then  his  bullets  must  be  possessed  of 
a  similar  intelligence. 

<  *  In  the  Crimean  war,  only  one  man  was  killed 
for  ev«ry  700  bullets  fired  by  the  English,  and 
one  in  every  500  fired  by  the  Frencli,  while  the 
Russians  fired  more  than  900  for  every  man 
killed. 

**The  vital  area  presented  by  a  man  to  rifle- 
fire  is  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
exposed,  so  that  eighty  bullets  out  of  every  hun- 
dred which. find  a  victim  hit  some  non- vital  part. 

''Official  figures  show  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  wounded  die.  According  to  re- 
cent statistics,  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  soldiers 
wounded  in  modern  warfare  recover,  and  about 
a  third  of  the  deaths  from  wounds  occur  before 
relief  reaches  the  wounded  on  the  field. 

WHY    AMMUNITION    IS    WASTED. 

"  With  due  allowance  for  the  greater  accuracy 
and  flatness  of  trajectory  of  the  modem  bullet, 
the  increased  range  at  which  armies  will  fight, 
and  tlie  greater  number  of  bullets  which  will  be 
fired  by  machine-guns  for  clearing  bush  and 
to  worry  and  discover  an  enemy,  will  still  make 
the  misses  as  much  in  excess  of  the  hits  as  for- 
merly. It  is  hard  to  see  how  M.  Bloch  could 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  on  the  battle- field  of 
the  future  there  will  be  as  many  hits  as  bullets 
fired.  If  armies  were  to  fight  in  close  order, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  on  open,  level  ground, 
and  the  range  were  sufficiently  short,  then  M. 
Bloch's  prediction  might  hold  true  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  reasoning,  the  line  of  battle  will 
be  chosen  on  the  brows  of  hills,  among  rocky 
ledges,  and  under  the  cover  of  forests,  and  rifle- 
pits  and  trenches  will  always  bo  dug  when  no 
natural  protection  is  offered.  All  fighting  will 
be  done  in  skirmishing  order,  in  American  In- 
dian fashion — a  style  made  such  good  use  of  by 
the  Continentals  under  Washington.  General 
Braddock  had  occasion  to  appreciate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  method  of  fighting." 

Mr.  Maxim  reasons  that  **the  greater  the  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  weapons  the  farther 
apart  will  armies  fight,  and  the  more  under  cover, 
and  in  such  positions  that  tons  of  ammunition 
may  be  wasted  without  inflicting  any  consider- 
able loss  of  life.  In  ancient  times,  when  armies 
fought  with  swords,  spears,  and  battle-axee,  the 
attack  was  made  in  the  open  and  nsoally  on  Iot^ 
ground.  Sometimes  half  the  nambeis  engpgad 
were  killed. 

< '  Why  was  it  that  such  large  nuBrimn^lNfM 
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(Showins  why.  In  spite  of  the  Improved  efflciency  In  weapon 
I.UUI  tiipti  engngeil.  Tlie  ngureH  represent  battle-fields  of- 
(3>  NHpoleunic  wars;  and  (41  ancient  times  before  firearms 

slain,  and  witli  such  primilive  weapons?  It  was 
for  lim  very  reason  that  the  weapons  were  primi- 
tive, and  required  the  combatants  to  come  to 
close  quartei-s,  and  to  figlit  pi'actically  hand  to 
liand.  To  be  defeated  then  was  to  be  annihi- 
lated. There  were  no  means  for  covering  retreat. 
When  the  battle  began  to  turn,  the  enemy  was 
aintady  at  the  heels  at  the  vanquished,  and  in  a 
position  to  cut  them  down  without  meruy,  while 
yet  frenzied  in  the  fury  of  tlie  fight," 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  CECIL  RHODES. 

IN  the  Revue  ih  Pints  for  March,  there  is  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  from  the  pen 
of  M.Viallate.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  writer 
ill  liis  account  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  earlier  years— his 
career  at  Oxford,  and  his  going  out  to  South 
Africa  in  search  of  health.  The  romance  of  poor 
IJarney  Barnato,  the  ex-clown  who  came  to  Kim- 
berley  in  1372  with  fifty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  is 
well  brougbt  out  by  the  French  writer.  How 
Rhodes,  with  the  aid  of  Rothschild,  forced  Bar- 
nato into  an  alliance  with  him  is  explained  ;  and 
from  that  alliance  sprang  the  De  Beers  Consoli- 
dated, the  greatest  diamond  mining  company  in 
tilt'  world.  M.  Viallate  shows  Iiow  extremely 
partial  had  been  tlie  fusion  of  the  old  Dutch  colo- 
nists and  the  English  at  the  Cape.  Like  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  the  country  Dutchmen  of 
the  Cape  were,  and  still  ai'e,  pastoralistsand  stock- 
breeders rather  than  cultivators  of  the  soil;  and 
they  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preserve 
their  isolation  and  their  language,  which  had  ds- 
generated  into  a  sort  of  pulois  called  the  laal. 
II n fortunately  M.  Viallate'a  charge  that  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  did  not  know  how  to  coocifiate 
these  subjects  is  too  true.  Long  before  Mr. 
Rhodes  entered  colonial  politics  a  large  portion  of 
these  Dutchmen  had  livkked  north.  From  the 
moment  of  his  entrance  into  the  Cape  Parliament, 
Mr.  Rhodes  constituted  liiiiiself  an  apostle  of  ax- 


pansion,  in  strikiag 

contrast  to  what  had 
been  the  previous 
policv  of  the  Co- 
lon i"  a!  Office.  He 
perceived  that  the 
State  which  pos- 
sessed Bee  hiian  aland 
and  Matabeleland 
would  be  the  mas* 
ter  of  South  Afnjca  ; 
in  other  words,  that 
the  key  of  the  whole 

>.  ui«rB  arc  lEwei-  caouaiLi™  per        situation     laV    in    the 

11)  to-day;  tS)  Civil  War  times;       ._.  .     j  .l 

intenor.     And  thus, 

early  in  his  career, 
the  French  writer  brings  out  Rhodes's  hostility 
to  the  Dutch  republics,  which  he  sought  to  sur- 
round on  every  side  by  British  colonies. 

KR.    KHOKEB    AND    SOUTH    AFRICAN    FEDERATION. 

At  first  Mr.  Rhodes  desired  to  gain  his  object 
by  means  of  the  Cape  Colony;  but  the  Bechuana- 
land  expedition  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Cape  Dutch  re- 
garded the  northern  territories  as  the  legitimate 
hinterland  of  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal, 
Thenceforward  Mr.  Rhodes  had  to  seek  his  sup- 
port from  the  Colonial  Office  and  its  representa- 
tive in  Cape  Town,  tlie  high  commissioner. 
M.  Viallate  traces  the  rise  of  the  Afrikander 
party  at  the  Cape  and  Mr.  Rhodes's  alliance  with 
it,  which  resulted  in  what  might  be  called  the  ^ 
coalition  ministry  of  1890,  of  wbich  he  was 
prime  minister,  and  in  which  several  portfolios 
were  held  by  Afrikanders.  The  making  of  this 
alliance  was  a  master-stroke  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  for  then  for  the  first  time  he  could 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of  Cape  Colony. 
In  1891  the  Afrikander  Bond  held  its  Con- 
gress at  Kimberley,  by  way  of  compliment 
to  the  prime  minister,  who  explained  in  a  re- 
markable speech  his  noble  dream  of  South  Af- 
rican federation — "counsels,"  says  M.  Viallate, 
"  which  were  full  of  prudence  and  wisdom;  but 
unfortunately  Mr.  Rliodes  himself  too  quickly 
forgot  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  them." 

The  real  struggle  witii  the  Transvaal  began  in 
1890.  Mr.  Kriiger,  we  are  told,  was  necessarily 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  South  African  federation 
under  British  protection.  Ho  wished  to  give  the 
Transvaal  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  escape 
being  suSocatcd  by  the  surrounding  English  colo- 
nies ;  and  M.  Viallate  frankly  declares  that  he 
hoped  to  make  tbo  Transvaal  the  nucleus  of  a 
South  Africa  united  under  the  Afrikander  flag. 
M.  Viallate  states  very  impartially  the  story  of 
tliti  Jameson  raid,  and  the  committee  otlx 
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which  followed;  while  he  regards  the  recent  rev- 
elations of  the  itidipendance  Beige  as  confinning 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Chamljerlain's  complicity  in  the 
plot.  Whether  Mr.  Rhodes  played  any  part  in 
negotiatioQB  which  preceded  the  oiithreak  of  war, 
M.  Viallat«  does  not  know,  but  he  shows  clearly 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  expected  a  rapid  success  for  the 
British  arms.  Generally  speaking,  M.  Viallate 
exhihits  a  remarkable  knowledge,  not  only  of 
events  in  South  Africa,  but  also  of  the  causes  of 
theni — so  often  the  stumbling-Llocksof  the  intel- 
ligent foreigner.  He  does  justice  to  Mr.  Rhodes's 
tenacity  of  purpose,  the  real  nobility  of  many  of 
his  ideas,  and  the  masterful  personality  of  tlie 
whole  man ;  but  he  points  oiit  that  to  carry  through 
the  delicate  work  of  creating  a  nation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  other  qualities  than  those  of  a  clever 
financier,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  moral  elenient  in  human  affairs. 

THE  WAR  A  BLOW  TO  GERMANY. 

THE  moral  of  the  South  African  war  in  its 
effect  upon  European  relations  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  in  the  Nutioual  lie- 
view,  in  an  interesting  article,  entitled  "  A  Illow 
to  Germany."  As  its  title  indicates,  the  object 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  jwpcr  is  to  show  that  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  German  military  authorities  have 
been  set  astray  owing  to  recent  developments. 
The  French  army,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Germany,  and  the 
project  of  a  German  attack  has  for  years  been  re- 
garded with  apprehension  by  instructed  French- 
men. But  such  an  attack,  providing  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  were  not 
violated,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  break- 
ing through  the  great  line  of  Krench  fortresses, 
which  arose  on  the  frontier  as  the  sequel  of  the 
war  of  1870.  It  was  on  their  artillery  the  Ger- 
mans relied  to  effect  this.  Hence  their  disap- 
pointment. 

For  the  best  lesson  of  the  present  war  is  that 
artillery  fii-e  is  far  less  effective  than  was  expected. 
At  Belmont,  at  Enslin,  at  Modder  River,  at  Co- 
lenao,  the  British  artillery  was  quite  unable  to 
shake  the  defense,  and  the  successes  gained  were 
the  result  of  an  infantry  advance  which  found  the 
Boers  quite  unshaken.  And  the  classical  example 
was  Paardeberg,  where  3,000  Boers  were  cooped 
up  in  a  narrow  river-bed,  and  after  being  sub- 
jected to  an  unprecedented  bombardment  for  sev- 
eral days,  were  found  to  have  lost  200  men. 

COULD    FRANCE    BE    BCCCKSSFULLY    INVADED? 

For  offensive  purposes,  therefore,  the  German 
army  has  become  depreciated  in  the  eyes  of  its 
leaders  by  the  artillery  factor  alone.    But  the  ex- 


treme difficulty  of  frontal  attacks,  which  M.  Block 
predicted,  and  which  has  been  so  fully  proven,  is 
another  blow  to  Germans  who  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  an  invasion  of  France.  A  third 
factor  against  aggressive  war  ia  the  ease  with 
which  long  lines  may  be  held  by  small  forces. 
At  Magersfontein  the  Boers  held  twenty  miles 
of  front  with  some  ten  thousand  men,  or  five 
hundred  men  a  mile — about  ten  times  less  than 
the  recognized  proportion.  Since  the  frontier 
betwi'cn  France  and  Germany  is  no  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long,  the  French 
could  man  the  whole  frontier  with  two  thousand 
men  per  mile  by  concentrating  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  which  could  be  done  in  forty- 
eight  hours;  and  such  a  line  of  defense  could 
hold  the  Germans  in  check  until  they  had  loet 
the  advantage  of  their  quicker  mobilization. 

"Still,  the  net  result  is  to  relieve  France  of 
that  nightmare  of  invasion  from  which  she  has 
suffered  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Germany's 
striking  power  on  the  west  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished, if,  indeed,  it  does  not  vanish  altogether, 
and  she  will  have  to  turn  her  main  efforts  against 
Russia.  1  am  assuming  that  Italy  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  found  on  the  German  side,  as  this,  in 
view  of  the  slowly  developing  hostility  between 
England  and  Germany,  and  in  view  of  the  fear  of 
German  designs  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adri- 
atic which  the  younger  Italian  statesmen  f«el,  is 
at  least  [lossible.  That  would  free  France  from 
all  danger  in  the  southeast." 

GERMANY  AS  A  NAVAL  POWEB. 

THE  Fiirliiiiihlly  tor  April  contains  an  article 
by  Dr.  Karl  Bhnd  on  "  Germany  as  a  Na- 
val Power,"  in  which  he  traces  the  growth  of 
the  German  navy  for  tlie  last  fifty  years.  The 
enthusiasm  recently  awakened  in  Germany  by 
the  idea  of  a  gicat  navy  is  no  new  phenome- 
non lut  dites  back  as  far  as  1843,  when  Freili- 
gratli  foresaw  the  black- red -gold  banner  waving 
from  tilt,  masts  of  a  German  fleet. 

Tnt   MAKFRS   or   THE   GERMAN   NAVT. 

France,  Russia,  America,  and  at  last  England, 
have  been  the  makers  of  the  German  fleet.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Transvaal  war,  coming  upon  the 
heels  of  the  Peace  Conference,  baa  frightened 
all  Europe  ;  and  "  all  nations,  great  and  BinaU, — 
and  the  small  ones  not  least  among  them, — fasTC 
become  much  alarmed  at  tin'  im  riii^-ijir;  urifor 
tainty  concerning  the  pein  --  uf  thu  world, 
'Whose  turn  will  it  he  ne.'ttV  is  the  general 
question.  Amid  this  condition  of  disquiet,  thu 
Emperor  William's  declaration  was  uttered,  that 
'there  is  a  bitter  need  for  aaj 
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A  corresponding  proposal  wna  inttoiluivd  iu  l.lie 
Heichstag,  after  having  i-eceived  tliis  virtual  as- 
sent of  the  Federal  Council,  composed  of  the 
delegates  of  the  various  governments  of  the 
princely  states  and  free  towns. 

"And,  as  if  the  more  effectively  to  promote 
this  demand,  there  followed  the  seizure,  the  un- 
necessarily long  detention,  and  the  very  harsh 
treatment,  of  German  mail- steamers,  and  other 
vessels,  which  were  afterward  proved  to  have 
stated  their  bill  of  lading  quite  correctly.  No 
contraband  of  war  whatever  was  found  on 
board  of  those  ships.  These  procedures  gave 
rise  to  feelings  easy  to  understand.  Let  Eng- 
lishmen think  of  what  they  would  have  felt  in  a 
similar  case.  Certainly,  the  high. handed  way  in 
which  those  seizures  and  detentions  were  carried 
out  must  be  pronounced  a  most  unwise  action 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preservation  of  that 
international  amity  which  is  so  highly  desirable 
between  Germany  and  this  country.  Surely 
nothing  woree  could  befall  the  progress  of  man. 
kind  than  a  hostile  conflict  between  two  kindred 
nations.  All  sensible  Germans  ardently  desire 
the  continued  maintenance  of  good  relations 
which  have  lasted  through  history,  between  the 
original  Teutonic  stock  and  the  descendants  of 
those  wlio  made  Britain  into  an  England." 


Passing  from  this  summary  of  the  causes  of 
the  German  navy  scare.  Dr.  Blind  discusses  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  distribution  of  support  and  oppo- 
sition in  the  Reichstag,  The  main  development 
of  the  last  few  months  has  been  to  bring  a  great 
many  opponents  of  German  navy  expansion,  and 
good  fiienils  of  England,  lo  look  at  the  matter 
very  much  from  the  Emperor's  point  of  view. 
At  present  the  navy  budget  of  Germany  is  the 
smallest  among  the  great  powers. 

"In  IS9fl,  France  had  (in  marks)  a  budget  of 
235.000.000;  the  United  States  of  America, 
198,000,000  (in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Spain);  Russia,  186,000,000;  the  German  Em- 
pire, 133,000,000  marks.  The  taxation,  per 
head,  for  maritime  purposes,  was  correspond- 
ingly the  smallest  in  Germany.  A  statement  of 
Count  Billow,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
IS  to  the  effect  that,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  building  of  new  vessels  over  a  space  of  six- 
teen years,  the  taxation,  per  head,  would  not  be 
increased,  so  Car  as  can  be  seen.  As  to  to  the 
whole  plan,  to  give  it  in  a  few  words,  it  is, 
according  to  Princ6  Hohenlohe,  the  imjierial 
chancellor,  to  double  the  number  of  battleshipa 
and  of  the  large  cruisei-s,  and  to  do  away  alto- 
gether  with  the  coasting  squadron." 


It  is  reckoned  that  the  German  population  in 
twenty  yeara  hence  will  number  from  seventy  to 
seventy,  five  millions. 

"  That  population,  the  advocates  of  the  navy 
bill  say,  has  to  be  fed,  and  to  be  secured  against 
a  hostile  interruption  of  its  industrial  export  and 
its  necessary  import.  During  the  last  forty  years 
its  trade  has  risen,  since  186U,  from  two  and  a 
half  milliards  of  marks  to  eigiit  and  a  half  in  1897. 
It  is  now  assumed  to  have  reached  ten  milliards. 
The  tonnage  of  its  ships  has,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  augmented  fifteen  times.  Though  the  in- 
crease of  trade  with  countries  or  colonies  over  sea 
may  certainly  be  attained  without  a  navy  ;  yet  in 
times  of  danger  that  trade  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  strong  foreign  naval  power,  if  it  were  not  it- 
self correspondingly  protected  by  a  force  at  its 
back." 

Dr.  Blind  thinks  that  if  a  pUbiscite  could  be 
taken,  there  would  probably  be  a  good  majority 
in  favor  of  the  navy  bill. 

A  GERHAH  VIEW  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

POLICIES. 

IN  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  March  M.  von  Brandt 
writes  on  "World  Politics  and  Peace  Poli- 
tics," discussing  especially  the  attitude  of  Ger- 
many in  relation  to  England. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  speech  of  Count 
von  Bulow  in  the  German  Reichstag  in  reference 
to  the  seizure  of  German  ships  by  British  cruis- 
ers may,  in  its  quiet  dignity  and  moderation,  be 
considered  as  a  perfect  expression  of  the  German 
peace  politics.  That  it  was  not  altogether  viewed 
as  stich  in  England  is  due  in  part  to  the  present 
war  excitement,  but  more  especially  to  the  fact 
that  for  centuries  the  English  have  regarded 
themselves  as  the  rulers  of  the  sea,  and  have  re- 
sented ail  continental  interference  in  maritime 
jurisdiction.  The  English  press  was  therefore 
disagreeably  surprised  to  see  that  a  continental 
power  presumed  not  only  to  have  an  opinion  of 
its  own  iu  the  matter,  but  even  to  hint  at  the 
necessity  of  mutual  explanations  and  adjust- 
ments. This  fcfiliog  has  called  forth  the  many 
letters  appearing  iii  the  English  papers,  now 
predicting  the  downfall  of  English  supremacy, 
now  showing  the  untenability  of  the  German 
position. 

The  nineteenth  centirv  las  bten  a  century  of 
congresses  each  of  which  has  marked  a  stage  in 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  has  testified  to  the 
ever- increasing  desire  for  pesie  among  the 
tions.  Count  von  Bulow  s  inlimations 
necessity  for  a  mutual  readjustment  of 
laws  are  another  witness  to  the  tendency 
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peaceful  arbitration  in  settling  questions  of  inter-      sins  of  omission  and   make   up    for    what    has 
national  policy.  been  so  long  neglected. 


EMPEROR    WILLIAM    AS    PEACEMAKER. 

When  Emperor  William  II.  ascended  the 
throne,  about  twelve  years  ago,  grave  apprehen- 
sions were  felt  as  to  the  uses  to  which  he  would 
put  his  power.  The  history  of  these  years  has 
proved,  says  Herr  von  Brandt,  that  the  foremost 
army  in  the  world  has  only  served  to  maintain 
peace  and  to  encourage  an  unprecedented  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development.  Temptations 
to  show  the  mailed  hand  have  not  been  lack- 
ing, as  witness  the  Turco- Grecian  War  and  the 
Cretan  question  ;  the  persistent  efforts  to  drag 
not  only  the  German  Government  and  policy, 
but  also  its  crowned  head  personally,  down  into 
the  mire  of  the  Dreyfus  case  ;  tlie  slanders  of  the 
yellow  press  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  ; 
the  affairs  in  Samoa  ;  and  even  the  sputte rings 
of  a  part  of  the  German  press.  Not  only  skill 
and  tact,  but  especially  a  true  love  of  peace,  were 
required  to  steer  around  these  cliffs  that  threat- 
ened the  German  policy.  In  every  case  the  leader 
has  withstood  the  temptation  to  appeal  to  <*the 
last  resort  of  kings,"  and  the  results — be  they 
the  concessions  for  the  Bagdad  railroad,  or  the 
acquisition  of  the  two  chief  islands  of  the  Samoan 
Archipelago,  or  the  renewed  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States,  or  the  question  at  issue 
with  England — have  been  such  that  prince  and 
people  can  look  back  to  them  with  satisfaction. 

VALUE  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMY 

But  in  addition  to  the  peace  policy  of  the 
government,  Herr  von  Brandt  shows  that  another 
circumstance  has  materially  helped  to  preserve 
the  peace — the  splendidly  equipped  German  army 
holding  in  check  the  neighbors  east  and  west — a 
proof  that  money  was  never  better  spent  than 
that  on  increasing  and  strengthening  the  army 
whose  task  it  is  to  protect  the  home  frontiers. 
The  disasters  of  the  British  in  South  Africa  have 
proved  how  terrible  the  cost  is  if  that  branch  of 
the  public  service  is  neglected,  and  that  no  in- 
dividual sacrifices  can  atone  for  that  neglect  of 
government.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  the  heroism 
of  English  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  field  ;  to 
see  volunteers  hasten  not  only  from  England  and 
Scotland,  but  also  from  all  the  colonies  ;  to  see 
rich  and  poor  alike  contribute  freely  to  the 
various  war  funds.  The  collections  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  yielded  in  two  months  and  a 
half  more  than  $3,200,000,  those  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  $550,000,  and  other  private  collec- 
tions at  least  an  additional  $2,500,000,  and 
still  English  charity  and  English  purses  do  not 
seem  exhausted.     But  all  that  cannot  wipe  out 


Germany's  need  op  a  strong  navy. 

Herr  von  Brandt  feels  that  the  lessons  of  the 
past  year  should  not  be  lost  on  Germany.      By 
land  she  is  fully  prepared  for  anything  that  may 
happen,  conscious  that  her  splendid  army  is  not 
only  a  keen -edged  sword  in  war,  but  also  the 
best   guarantee   for   the   continuance    of    peace. 
But  what  she  possesses  on  land  she  lacks  on  the 
sea.      One  need  pay  no  attention  to   the   boasts 
and  throats  of  the  English  jingo  press.      Still,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  in  tlie  case  of 
other  powers  than  England  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  continuous  voyage  "  and  the  indefinite  increase 
of  contraband  of  war  may  seriously  damage  the 
trade   and   commerce   of   neutrals.      A  war  be- 
tween France  and  England  or  between  England 
and  Russia  would,  as  matters  now  stand,  subject 
German  ports  to  a  blockade,  if  not  de  jure^  then 
at  least  de  facto,  and  possibly  paralyze   also  the 
whole  trade  of   the   Dutch   and    Belgian   ports. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  increase  the 
German  fleet  to  such  an  extent  that  the  belliger- 
ent parties  would  think  twice  before   incurring 
Germany's  hostility  by  injuring  its  commerciiJ 
interests.     The  creation  of  a  strong  navy,  there- 
fore,  instead  of  being  a  measure  of  aggression 
would  only  serve  to  maintain  the  balance  of  pow- 
er.     If  since  1872  the  peace  of  Central  Europe 
has  not  been  disturbed,  this  is  due  not  only  to 
the  pronounced  peaceable  character  of  German 
politics,  but  also  to  the  equipment  of  the  German 
army,  which  has  protected,  along  with  the  peace 
of  Germany,  also  that  of  Europe.    A  well- equipped 
fleet  would  be  a  still  further  guarantee  of  peace, 
widening  the  sphere  of  Germany's  influence  and 
making  it  felt  on  the  sea  as  it  now  is  on  land. 
In  this  case  again  the  old  saw  will  be  verified, 
that  he  who  would  have  peace  must  be  prepared 
for  war. 

THE  SULTAN  AND  HIS  PRISONERS. 

THE  Revue  des  Revues  for  April  1  contains  a 
blood  and  terror  article  full  of  almost  in- 
credible barbarities  inflicted  by  the  Sultan  upon 
the  Armenians.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
best  wits  of  Turkey  employed  all  their  ingenuity 
in  devising  fresh  tortures  for  this  wretched  peo- 
ple. The  article  is  specially  addressed,  to  Presi- 
dent Loubet,  whose  wife  has  recently  accepted  a 
decoration  from  the  Sultan.  This  action  js  a 
bitter  humiliation  to  French  royalists. 

The  functionaries  of  this  plausible  person,  the 
Sultan,  have  outvied  even  the  Spanish  inqnid- 
tors  in  the  wantonness  of  their  croelty  ana  tha 
variety  of  the  exquisite  tortUTes  they  ltM0  jii- 
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vented.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  prisons,  are 
full  to  overflowing  with  prisoners  of  all  ages  and 
conditions— men  of  eighty  and  children  of  tender 
years,  arrested  on  any  and  every  kind  of  frivo- 
lous pretext.  If  the  Turkish  authorities  would 
only  kill  them  outright  it  would  Dot  he  so  terri' 
ble  to  contemplate  but  for  mi  nths  or  years 
these  prisoner  may  linger  on  tfirtiired  with 
hunger,  thirst  hot  iions  and  nameless  agonies 
of  LliB  vilest  kind  At  night  it  is  no  uncf  mmon 
tiling  for  the  ttiief  jailer  to  have  them  brought 
Iwfore  him  an  1  to  enjoin  upon  them  to  embrace 
Islamism,  those  who  refuse  being  scourged  and 
otherwise  toiturod.  Under  tortm-e  also  some 
prisonera  have  been  forced  to  sign  a  declaration 
denouncing  as  revolutionary  the  Armenian  mer- 
chants of  their  town.  In  another  town  the  Ar- 
menian quarter  is  invaded  every  night,  ostensi- 
bly in  search  of  fugitives.  If  nothing  suspicious 
is  found,  the  police  confiscate  al!  money  and  val- 
uables upon  whicli  they  can  lay  their  hands.  A 
hundred  Armenians  are  imprisoned  daily  as 
hostages.  In  one  town  it  is  asserted,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  Turks  have  been  instructed 
not  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  oppressed  race. 

SVSTEMATIZED    ATROCITIES. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  triviality  of  the  charges 
upon  which  Armenians  are  arrested,  the  case  of 
two  young  men  may  be  cited,  who,  returning 
from  a  long  stay  in  Constantinople,  were  arrested 
merirly  for  the  crime  of  possessing  a  revolver. 
Not  being  legally  able  to  punish  them,  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  cowardice. 
A  piece  of  wood,  sharpened  like  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  was,  therefore,  placed  furtively  on  the 
chair  of  one  of  the  victims,  who  did  not  discover 
in  time  what  had  been  done,  and  died  after  a  few 
days  of  agony.  His  companion  was  given  an 
employment  wliicli  would  expose  him  to  the  germs 
of  typiioid,  with  the  desired  result — that  he  con- 
tracted the  fever  in  a  malignant  form,  and  also 
died  after  a  few  days. 

Fourteen  well-known  Armenians  of  the  same 
town  (Bitlis)  are  also  imprisoned  for  having  re- 
fused to  sign  a  petition  expressing  gratitude  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  reigning  in  the  province. 

In  Cilicia  the  same  atrocities.  In  some  places 
even  the  churches  have  !>een  closed,  the  clergy 
bei:ig  all  under  arrest,  languishing  for  years  in 
dismal  dungeons.  The  schools  are  in  a  similar 
plight,  the  teachers  being  also  in  prison.  No 
priest  may  visit  the  dying  in  these  prisons,  and 
the  dead  are  cast  into  unhallowed  graves. 

Nor  is  it  only  within  the  prison-walls  that  in- 
de.scribable  tortures  are  committed.  In  one  vil- 
lage a  young  Armenian  was  roasted  alive  in  an 
oven,  while  another  was  blinded  through  boiling 


water  being  poured  on  his  eyes  ;  and  all  this  be- 
cause the  Armenians  are  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  possess  a  country  of  their  own. 


AH  ENGLISHMAN'S  IDEAL  OF  A  NEWSPAPER. 

APROPOS  of  the  recent  discussion  in  this 
country  occasioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shel- 
don's attempt  to  edit  a  daily  newspaper  on  religi- 
ous lines  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  the  viewsof  Mr.  A.  E. 
Fletcher,  the  London  journalist,  on  the  ideal 
newspaper,  given  in  the  Young  Man  for  April, 
are  interesting  and  to  the  point. 

CAPITALISTIC    CONTHOL. 

"The  curse  of  the  press,"  he  says,  "is  that  it 
is  controlled  by  capitalists  in  the  interest  of  capi- 
talism. It  was  not  always  so.  In. the  first  half 
of  the  century  the  great  London  daily  papers — 
there  were  none  published  outside  London  until 
after  1850 — were  controlled  by  capitalists,  it  is 
true,  but  not  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  capi- 
talism. They  were  published  for  the  most  part 
for  propagandist  purposes;  they  were  the  organs 
of  great  parties  and  of  great  idens,  and  they  were 
conducted  by  thoroughly  able,  honest,  and  earn- 
est men.  Neither  editors  nor  propnetors  had 
then  begun  to  play  up  for  baronetcies  or  knight- 
hoods. 

JOURNALISM    AS    LITCRATDRE. 

"  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  an  ideal  newspaper 
would  be  to  remove  the  reproacii  that  journalism 
is  not  literature.  Ii  ought  to  be  literature.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  mass  of  the  English  people 
read  nothing  but  the  Bible  ;  when,  therefore,  tliey 
were  well  read  in  great  literature.  That  was  Eng- 
land's heroic  age — the  age  of  her  greatest  proph- 
ets, poets,  saints,  and  martyrs.  The  mass  of  the 
English  people  now,  I  am  afraid,  read  nothing 
but  newspapers,  and  I  hardly  think  the  ousting 
of  the  Bible  by  the  press  has  helped  to  ennoble 
national  character.  If  the  newspaper  is  to  be  the 
Englishman's  RiVil'i  of  the  future,  l^t  us  take  care 
that  it  models  its  style  on  that  of  tlie  sacred  books 
from  which  all  our  best  writers,  poets,  and  orators  - 
have  caught  their  inspiration.  You  can  only  have 
great  literature  in  great  language — the  strong  and 
simple  language  of  great  men.  Tiie  language  of 
journalism  compares,  I  think,  badly  with  that  of 
our  best  writers. 

THE   I  DBA  I.. 

"  My  idea  of  a  great  paper  is  that  it  should  be 
given  up  solely  \u  the  great  interests  of  human- 
ity, to  literature,  to  politics,  to  religion  and 
economics,  to  art  and  science,  to  the  drama  and 
music,    to  education!  and  labor.      Such  a  paper 
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would  have  very  little  room  either  for  sport  or 
finance.  Many  daily  papers  devoted  wholly  to 
these  sordid  interests  already  exist ;  and  if  it  pays 
thus  to  specialize  sport  and  finance,  it  would  surely 
pay  to  specialize  subjects  appealing  to  the  higher 
instincts,  the  wider  knowledge,  and  nobler  sympa- 
thies of  men.  The  ideal  paper  would  not,  of 
course,  ignore  altogether  healthy  pastimes  or 
honest  trading  ;  but  it  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  turf  or  stock-exchange  gambling,  or 
with  the  transactions  of  usurers,  quacks,  and 
humbugs,  except  to  denounce  them.  Such  a 
paper  need  not  depend  upon  advertisements, 
which  are  profitable  only  within  certain  limits  of 
circulation.  Beyond  those  limits  they  do  not 
pay  for  paper  and  ink.  The  ten- page  daily  of 
large  circulation  would  make  more  money  if  it 
left  out  all  its  advertisements  and  printed,  say, 
only  six  pages. 

* '  An  ideal  paper  should  be  made  to  pay  its 
way  on  its  sale;  and,  as  it  would  not  be  run  for 
profit,  to  pay  its  way  would  be  enough.  It 
would  not  be  the  proprietoi''s  chief  ambition  to 
give  a  pennyworth  of  paper  and  ink.  It  would 
be  characterized  by  symmetry  rather  than  by 
bulk.  Jf  its  articles,  criticisms,  and  reviews 
were  brightly  written  by  the  brightest  authori- 
ties on  their  respective  subjects;  if  it  gave  the 
best  accounts  of  passing  events,  and  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  by  unswerving  honesty  and 
accuracy,  it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  successful. 

*'  Now  that  the  Church  is  in  danger  of  losing 
its  influence,  and  Parliament  is  threatened  with 
decay,  we  should  take  care  that  the  press,  which 
is  here  to  stay,  should  be  rescued  from  the  con- 
trol of  mere  profit- mongers,  and  kept  alive  as 
an  informing,  inspiring,  and  guiding  force,  help- 
ing men  and  nations  onward  in  the  direction  of 
the  realization  of  ideals  that  alone  make  life 
worth  living.'* 


IS  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  JUSTIFIED? 

THE  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  E.  B.  McGil- 
vary  as  Sage  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy at  Cornell  University,  on  the  su})ject  of 
^^  Society  and  the  Individual,"  is  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Rcm'eiv  for  March.  In  the 
course  of  this  address  Professor  McGilvary  dis- 
cusses the  general  question  of  punishment  and 
its  justification  in  human  society.  Considering 
the  problem  from  the  culprit's  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  community.  Professor 
McGilvary  (defines  punishment  as  <Hhe  calm, 
cool,  relentless  expression  in  outer  act  of  the 
fuller  completer  social  self  against  the  narrower 
passionate  self  which  in  the  act  of  offense  tries 
to  assert  its  independenceil  No  wan  feels  that 


he  is  really  punished  except  when  he  accepts  the 
punishment  as  just  what  he  himself  in  his  saner 
mood  would  do  to  his  insurrectionary  self.  If 
the  retaliation  is  not  approved  by  the  offender 
he  calls  it  affront,  indignity,  outrage — anything 
but  punishment. 

WHY  SHOULD  THE  MURDERER's  BLOOD  BE  SHED  ? 

**  In  the  extreme  case  of  capital  punishment, 
it  seems  to  be  too  much  of  a  heartless  paradox 
to  say  that  the  execution  is  for  the  criminal's 
own  good  or  in  order  to  make  him  good.      But  I 
think  that  without  the  flippancy  which  expresses 
itself  in   the  proverb,    ^  only   dead   Indians  are 
good  Indians,'  we  can  truly  and  seriously  main-  v 
tain  that  we  kill  some  persons  to  make   them/ 
good.     This  end,  however,  is  not  to  be  realized 
after   their   death,    but  before  it.     Apart  from 
/any  outlook  upon  a  possible  future  life — a  con- 
sideration which  is  not  pertinent  here — the  coib% 
ing  of  the  murderer  to  himself  in  the  prospect  ofS 
the  gallows  ;   his  recognition  of  the  enormity  of 
his  offense,  not  against  an  external  society,  but 
against  the  interests  of  his  better  self,  which,  if 
he  had  only  seen  it,  included  the  life  and  welfare 
of  his  victim  ;   the  sad  but  manly  avowal  that 
he  has  put  himself  by  his  act  into  such  a  position 
that  the  only  way  to  save  himself,   to   redeem 
himself,   to  reestablish  the  harmony  he   has  so 
rudely  marred — not  a  harmony  outside  himself, 
but  his  own  harmony  in  his  adjustment  to  a  so- 
cial environment  that  enters  into  the  very  con- 
stitution   of   his  personality — all   this   result,    I 
.    say,  and  nothing  short  of  this  result,  will  justify 
\the  shedding  of  a  murderer's  blood.     The  preser- 
vation of  the  external  order  may  necessitate  the 
execution,  Imt  necessitation  and  justification  are 
two  very  different  things.     Into  this  difference, 
however,  we  cannot  go  at  present. 

**  Experience  seems  to  teach  us  that  with  man 
constituted  as  he  now  is — and  we  are  not  speak- 
ing of  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  *  the  straight 
man,'  'an  ideal  social  being,'  for  we  know  none 
such,  and  could  not  recognize  him  if  we  did — 
experience  seems  to  show  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  murderer  can  be  brought  to  himself  is 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  death  penalty. 

<  <  But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  callousness  of  a  certain  class  of  persons 
toward  the  criminal  is  inhumane.  From  the  time 
that  the  sentence  of  death  is  passed,  some  men 
seem  to  regard  the  convict  not  as  a  person  to  be 
brought  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  his  dbed  and 
of  his  execution,  but  as  a  dangerous  animal  kept 
for  slaughter.  It  is  just  such  an  attitude  that 
has  led  by  reaction  to  the  hysterically' tender- 
hearted treatment  of  the  criminal.  Bpth 
tremes  should  be  avoided." 
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WOMAN  AS  INVENTOR. 

DR.  A.  DE  NEUVILLE  writes,  in  the  Revue 
des  Revues^  on  *'T}ie  Inventive  Genius  of 
Women. "  He  begins  by  remarking  that  those 
ideas  which  have  been  patented  by  women  are 
more  original  than  any  of  those  conceived  by 
men.  He  deals  chiefly  with  the  inventions  of 
American  and  French  women.  The  United 
States  Patent  Office  had  a  special  department  for 
women's  inventions  in  the  Atlanta  Exhibition. 
Women  as  patentees  were  almost  unknown  in 
America  before  1860,  while  since  that  time  their 
number  has  increased  to  several  hundreds.  The 
first  patent  taken  out  in  this  century  was  for  a 
machine  for  weaving  straw  mixed  with  silk  or 
thread,  the  second  for  a  corset,  and  the  third  for 
a  particular  kind  of  cream  of  tartar  and  a  pow- 
der for  cake- making.  Recent  women's  patents 
have  mostly  related  to  articles  of  furniture,  type- 
writers, weaving-machines,  children's  playthings, 
games,  musical  instruments,  household  utensils, 
gardening  tools,  or  agricultural  implements. 
One  woman  invented  a  hammock  built  for  two, 
'  perhaps  to  serve  the  same  end  as  the  bicycle 
built  for  two.  Another  altruistically  patented  a 
mudguard  for  men's  trousers.  The  best-paying 
patents  are  those  for  household  filters  and  chil- 
dren's playthings  and  puzzles  ;  but  one  woman 
lias  earned  a  small  fortune  merely  through  a 
glove- button  hook,  and  another  through  a  stay- 
busk.  All  the  inventresses  are  not  successful, 
anv  more  than  all  their  brothers  are.  But  the 
proportion,  be  it  noted,  of  those  who  profit  by 
their  patents  is  about  the  same  in  the  two  sexes. 
The  most  successful  women  inventors  have  be- 
gun with  small  patents,  and'  gradually  worked 
up  to  important  ones. 

THE    FRENCH    WOMAN's    INVENTIVE    FACULTY. 

As  a  patentee  the  French  woman  does  not  seem 
so  successful  as  the  American.  The  number  of 
French  inventresses,  however,  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, till  (though  the  movement  is  much  more 
recent  than  in  America)  it  now  rivals  the  number 
of  American  inventresses.  In  1899,  from  May 
1  till  August  31  alone,  there  were  seventy  patents 
taken  out  by  women.  The  nature  of  these  differs, 
however,  very  strikingly  from  the  nature  of  those 
taken  out  by  the  American  women.  In  time,  if 
left  to  him,  man  might  very  well  have  done  the 
A  merican  women's  work  ;  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  he  should  ever  have  turned  his  mas- 
culine mind  to  the  invention  of  a  comb  through 
which  all  sorts  of  delicate  scents  and  essences  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  the  hair  and  the  head 
perfumed,  or  even  an  aromatic  toothpick  ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  he  would  have  shown  his  gratitude 
for  the  ** mudguards"  for  his  trousers  by  exer- 


cising his  ingenuity  upon  the  attainment  of  the 
ideal  in  women's  bicycling  or  hunting  costumes. 
Many  American  patents  have  been  taken  out 
by  women  at  the  head  of  large  firms — patents 
obviously  owing  their  origin  to  some  foreman  or 
workman's  brain.  Dr.  de  Neuville  considers  that 
in  matters  where  taste  is  of  the  first  importance, 
requiring  *<  the  supreme  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
the  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Parisian  woman,"  the 
French  women  will  ever  be  queens.  **Such,'* 
he  says,  <<  are  the  true  inventresses;  but  they  are 
too  clever  to  have  their  inventions  patented." 


RUSKIN  AND  TURNER. 

IN  many  senses  the  most  interesting  article  re- 
lating to  Ruskin  in  this  month's  periodicals 
is  that  by  Mrs.  Fawkes,  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, It  describes  Ruskin's  connection  with 
Parnley — •<  the  place  where  the  best  work  of  a 
great  genius  (Turner)  has  been  loved  and  appre- 
ciated, and  wliere  it  is  treasured  up  like  a  monu- 
ment in  a  shrine." 

*<  Ruskin's  first  visit  to  Farnley,"  writes  Mrs. 
Fawkes,  **  was  about  the  year  1851.  All  that  is 
known  about  the  visit  is  a  matter  of  tradition  ; 
but  I  remember  my  uncle  telling  me  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ruskin  stayed  there  for. a  month  at 
least,  and  that  every  night  he  used  to  take  one  of 
the  water-colors  up  to  Iiis  bedroom  to  look  at  it 
the  first  thing  in  tlie  morning  ;  and  there  are 
many  notes  about  the  Turner  drawings  in  Mod- 
em Painters." 

The  next  communication  between  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  Farnley  was  in  1881,  when  Mrs.  Fawkes  de- 
sired to  place  a  portrait  of  Ruskin  in  the  room  at 
Farnley  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Turner. 
In  that  room  Mrs.  Fawkes  had  already  placed  all 
the  portraits  of  Turner  she  could  find.  Her  letter 
to  Ruskin  asking  for  a  photograph  brought  an 
interesting  reply,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs  : 

*  <  Your  letter  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than 
anything  that  has  chanced  to  mo  for  many  a  day 
— relating  to  the  old  times  and  lost  hopes  of  my 
life,  or  at  least  laid-down  hopes  ;  for  I  can  some- 
times lift  them  again,  and  recover  the  trust  that 
some  day  yet.  Turner  may  be  known  by  English 
people  for  what  he  was." 

A  print  of  the  water- color  sketch  made  by 
George  Richmond  was  presented  by  the  artist 
himself,  and  it  still  hangs  in  the  Turner  room  at 
Farnley. 

Ruskin's  last  visit  to  Farnley  was  in  December, 
1884.     In  reference  to  it,  Mrs.  Fawkes  says :     . 

'<  The  first  words  he  said  when  he  entered  the 
room  were  that  he  had  a  great  favor  to  ask — 
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which  was  that  we  would  not  ask  him  to  go  into 
the  drawing-room,  the  room  where  the  oil-pic- 
tures by  Turner  hang,  for  that  he  sliould  not  be 
able  to  bear  it.  As  far  as  we  know  he  did  not  go 
into  the  room,  for  of  course  we  did  not  propose 
it:  but  he  was  down  very  early  one  morning  be- 
fore any  one  was  about,  and  it  is  possible  that 
when  quite  alone  he  went  into  that  room,  where 
Dort  hangs  like  the  sun  personified,  but  we  never 
knew  whether  he  did  or  not,  nor  did  he  give  us 
any  idea  why  he  did  not  wish  to  go  into  that 
room,  only  we  felt  sure  it  was  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  his  previous  visit  to  Farnley,  when 
he  did  not  go  there  alone.  1  regretted  that  he 
did  not  see  the  oil-pictures,  for  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  preferred  the  Pilot  Boat  to  Dort,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  hear  his  reasons. " 


MR.  BIRRELL  ON  THE  POET  COWPER. 

THE  fact  that  William  Cowper  died  on  April 
25.  ISOO.  gives  rise  to  many  centenary  es- 
timates o:  the  poet  in  the  English  magazines  for 
April.  The  Zt :>?.''?  Hiur  i.as  K^en  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  the  r»en  of  Mr.  Auirustine  Birrell  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Birrell  points  out  that  from 
the  first  Cowper's  patent  piety  secured  him  a 
vogue  among  religious  people.  The  writer  then 
indulges  in  this  asi-ie  : 

••There  are  and  always  have  l>een  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  qir>:  Go i- fearing  folk  in  the 
land  who.  when  ihev  take  up  a  Kx-k,  as  tliev  oc- 
casionallv  dv\  are  not  prer>ared  to  lav  down  their 
religion,  and  who  cannot  bring  themselves,  even 
when  they  are  reading  Shakespeare,  altogether 
to  forget  that  Sir  John  Fa]s:a5  and  Sir  Toby 
Belch  had,  or  bv  a  necessarv  i^resumr^tion  of  lit- 
erature  must  W  taken  to  have  bad,  immortal 
souls,  and  the  thought  sadden?  them.  I  am  not 
defending  these  people,  only  asserting  their 
existence.*' 

This  religious  valuation  had.  however,  its 
risks.  The  poetry  was  in  danger  o:  l-eing  ap- 
preciatevi.  not  for  its  merit,  but  for  its  message: 

••  We  see  this  process  very  plaiEly  in  patriotic 
poetrv.  If  lines  of  preciselv  eo'.ial  literarv  merit 
with  the  Absent -M:nde».i  Becirar  had  l^een  com- 
posed  in  exaltation  of  the  forces  raised  ly  the 
Boer?,  thev  would  have  been  denour^ce-.i  :r*  a  i^a- 


•         « 


triotic  press  as  j<vr  stut:,  unwor:::y  ever,  o:  t::e 
bad  cause  thev  esix>U5ed.  Tiiore  is  nothiiitr 
blameworthv  in  this.      It  is  inevitable." 

A    POET    IX    ECLIPSE. 

Bur  with  the  advent  of  Scott  and  Bvron  ar.d 
Wordsworth  and  the  rest,  Cowper  was  ••  doome^-i 
to  hibernate  for  a  few  decades.'*  Cowper  was 
also  a  ••prince  of  p!^>se."  however,  and  his  fame 


as  a  letter- writer  restored  his  literary  position  as 
«*a  genuine,  truthful,  and  interesting  poet." 
Mr.  Birrell  savs: 

*  *  Cowper's  natural  equipment  for  a  poetical 
career  consisted  of  a  delicate  and  playful  humor^ 
a  taste  exquisitely  refined  and  at  the  same  time 
strangely  shrewd,  and  a  scholarly  gift  of  versifi- 
cation. He  was  a  shy  gentleman  with  a  pretty 
wit  and  a  quick  eye  for  the  humors  of  society. 
He  came  of  a  strong  Whiggish  stock,  and  un- 
derstood the  British  Constitution  a  great  deal 
better  tlian  Lord  Salisburv  seems  to  do.  In  the 
works  of  no  other  of  our  poets  are  to  be  found 
manlier  opinions  :  and  in  none  a  loftier  patriotism 
— combined,  though  it  was  in  this  case,  with  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  see  justice  done  to  all  mankind.'* 

Mr.  Birrell  defends  Cowper's  faith  from  the 
charge  of  melancholia  : 

» *  Men  who  hale  dogmatic  religion  have  tried 
to  make  us  believe  that  Cowper's  misery  was  due 
to  his  religion  :  but,  so  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  to  any  impartial  person  who  reads  Cowper's 
letters  it  is  plain  that,  though  the  poet's  insanity 
colored  his  religion,  and  created  the  delusion* 
that  he  individuallv  was  condemned  to  live  out- 
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side  the  promises  of  God.  it  was  just  because  he 
believed  so  firmiv  in  the  love  of  God  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  t'nat  he  was  able  to  preserve  so  long 
and  so  marvelously  the  delightful  natural  affec- 
tionateness  of  his  disjx^sition.  Cowper's  religion, 
shrouded  and  listorted  as  his  madness  made  it, 
was  ins  l-est  friend,  for  it  kept  his  humanity 
alive." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  JUMPING  MICE. 

IX  the  A  r:,  ■<:'.}')  Xathraiist  for  Mareh,  Dr.  J. 
A.  Allen,  o:  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  New  York  City,  writes  about  the 
jiimpinir  ir.ioe  which  are  native  to  the  northern 
and  mid^ile  parts  of  Nonh  America,  ranging 
from  North  I'arolina.  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
and  Central  California,  r.orthward  to  Labrador, 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  the  Yukon  River. 

••They  are  a  little  larger  than  the  common 
house -!r.c:: so.  witii  very  long  hind  legs  and  a  very 
long  tail.  Thoy  are  yellowish  brown  above  and 
wi.ite  r-elow.  i:.e  oolv^r  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
areas  Iving  sharyly  ser^aratovi  by  a  broad  lateral 
line  c :  :  richt  yellowish  orange.  They  generally 
J  rt- tVr  in  ist  rreadv-ws,  marshy  thickets,  and  the 
e.ic^- ::  •^'  .^.ila::  i  :  but  sor."te  species  frequent  deep 
forv-sts,  nvar  streams.  They  are  thus  neeessirilj 
local  in  : ist r: button,  and  not  generaUy  abundant, 
and  Ivinc  ai^:>ar^n;lv  nocinmal  in  habits  are  not 
oiten  met  with.  They  also  pass  the  severer  parts 
of  the  winter  in  hil^rnation.  Opinion  seems  lobe 
divide-.i  in  refervnoe  to  whether  thej  oolistitate  a 
distinct  family  type,  or  merelj  formnweU-flMHrfced 
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subfamily  of  the  Old- World  Dipodidee,  or  Jerboas, 
with  which  they  were  formerly  associated  gener- 
ically  by  early  writers,  and  of  which  they  may  be 
considered  the  American  repreaentatives. " 

These  jumping  mice  were  first  generically  sep- 
arated from  the  Jerboas  by  the  late  Elliott  Couea, 
the  distinguished  Washington  naturalist,  in  1S75. 
Dr.  Coues  gave  them  the  name  Zapus,  which  he 
considered  to  represent  also  a  distinct  family, 
Zapodidee.  So  greatly  do  the  members  of  this 
family  resemble  one  another  in  size  and  color 
that  Dr.  Coues  at  first  recognized  only  a  single 
species.  A  second  was  made  known  by  Milter 
in  1891,  and  a  third  by  Allen,  two  years  later ; 
during  the  following  six  years  some  twenty  addi- 
tional species  and  subspecies  were  added.  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Preble,  of  the  United  States  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  has  recently  made  a  revision  of  the 
group  ;  he  recognizes  three  subgenera,  twelve 
species,  and  nine  additional  subspecies. 


HOW  ANIMALS  ENDURE  COLD  AND  DBOUQHT. 

THE  February  number  of  the  Biologisches 
Gentralblall,  published  in  Leipsic,  contains 
an  article  by  Dr.  L,  Laloy  on  "Die  Sckeintod 
itnd  die  Wiederbelebung  als  Aripassung  an  die 
Kdlle  odeT  an  die  Trockenhett,"  in  which  he  de- 
scribes some  of  the  wonderful  ways  in  which 
members  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  maintaining  life  in  spite 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  extreme  cold  in  winter  or 
drought  in  summer.  Organisms  whose  uatural 
habitat  is  shallow  ponds  or  rivulets  are  subject 
to  great  stress  of  circumstances  when  these  places 
dry  up,  as  tbey  often  do  if  rains  are  not  frequent. 
As  a  protection  against  this  some  forms  have  ac- 
quired the  power  of  suspending  their  life  activi- 
ties for  lengths  of  time  that  rival  the  reported 
sleep  of  the  Indinn  faVim,  whn  are  said  to  bf 
able  to  go  into  a  fomatose  condition  in  one  gen- 
eration and  wake  up  in  the  next. 

THE    (JCIESCENT   STATE. 

As  the  drought  approaches  these  organisms 
undergo  a  gradual  d  rying,  mobile  forma  lose  their 
power  of  motion,  and  they  shrink  up  into  a  mass 
apparently  without  life,  and  remain  in  this  con- 
dition until  the  return  of  wet  weather  or  until 
the  wind  blows  them  into  another  pond,  where 
they  resume  their  former  activities. 

There  is  the  same  protection  against  death  by 
freezing.  The  same  individual  mav  go  into  the 
quiescent  state  and  revive  again,  or  on  reviving 
it  may  break  up  into  a  number  of  spores,  which 
develop  into  new  individuals.  This  characteristic 
of  one-celled  animals  served  as  the  basis  for 
Weissraann's  famous  assertion  that  the  pratosioa 


are  eternal,  for  aa  each  one  ultimately  breaks  up 
to  form  a  number  of  new  individuals,  and  there 
is  no  dead  body  remaining,  no  death  can  have 
occurred,  and  according  to  his  theory  the  habit 
of  dying  was-acquired  by  more  highly  organized 
animals,  in  which  all  of  the  individual  did  not 
take  direct  part  in  the  formation  of  its  descend- 
ants. 

The  organisms  that  have  acquired  this  adapta- 
tion have  no  other  protection  against  dryness  or 
changes  of  temperature,  and  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  conditions  under  which  they  live,  the 
power  of  suspended  animation,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  preservation  of  the  species. 
There  are  all  degrees  in  the  development  of  this 
power  of  becoming  quiescent  and  afterward  re- 
viving, and  there  is  often  a  difference  in  animals 
of  the  same  species.  Organisms  accustomed  to 
much  moisture  do  not  resist  extreme  dryness  as 
well  as  those  accustomed  to  a  dry  habitat.  Forms 
that  will  revive  after  gradual  drying  die  if  dried 
suddenly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  heat 
animals  that  have  dried  at  a  low  temperature, 
they  still  retain  their  power  to  revive  in  the 
water  if  the  temperature  has  not  been  too  high 
or  the  tissues  have  not  been  chemically  changed. 
The  process  must  not  be  considered  as  a  mere 
drying  up  which  results  directly  from  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  but  as  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  organism  that  causes  it  to  undergo  certain 
changes  when  it  receives  the  stimulus  of  dryness 
or  of  cold,  just  as  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
leaf  makes  it  turn  red  when  frost  comes,  although 
no  amount  of  freezing  would  make  a  dead  leaf 
redden. 


THE    WINTER    I 


r   OF   PLANTS    AND   ANIUALS. 


Adaptations  to  these  conditions  are  also  found 
among  the  more  highly  organized  plants  and 
animalK,  thi?  most  intprcsting,  perhaps,  aioong 
the  insects.  Here,  as  amoug  plants,  there  are 
annua!  forms  whose  spitcies  are  perpetuated 
through  the  winter  only  by  means  of  eggs,  and 
other  perennial  insects  that  pass  the  winter,  either 
in  the  form  ot  larvie  or  as  adult  insects,  in  a 
more  or  less  deep  sleep. 

There  are  numerous  examples  to  show  that  the 
phenomena  of  winter  rest  are  very  general  in  the 
two  organic  series,  and  that  there  are  al!  stages 
Iwtween  the  ones  that  are  active  throughout  the 
year  and  those  tliat  spend  the  winter  in  a  condi- 
tion resembling  death. 

Many  reptiles,  batrachians,  and  dsh  have  a 
winter  sleep.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
adaptation  is  that  of  the  lung  fishes  of  Egypt,  Af- 
rica, and  Australia,  which  are  supplied  with  both 
lungs  and  gills  and  consequently  are  prepared 
for   almost   any  emergency.     They    breathe   b7 
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their  gills  during  the  wet  season,  and  when  the 
streams  dry  up  they  roll  themselves  in  the  mud 
and  breathe  with  their  lungs  until  the  season 
changes.  There  is  a  similar  amphibian  form  in 
the  plant  kingdom  called  Pol ygonitjti  amphibium. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  physical  and 
chemical  processes  upon  which  life  depends  are 
never  wholly  interrupted.  In  all  life  processes 
there  is  during  the  day  a  period  of  relative  rest 
called  sleep.  In  plants  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion, among  other  things,  stops  at  this  time,  and 
in  animals  many  functions  are  stopped,  but  a 
series  of  activities,  such  as  breathing,  etc.,  con- 
tinues. In  addition  there  is  the  annual  discon- 
tinuance of  growth  in  the  plant  kingdom.  In 
the  tropics  growth  on  the  whole  is  usually  unin- 
terrupted, but  in  cold  climates  vegetation  is  at  a 
standstill  through  the  winter,  while  the  new 
growth  of  buds  and  leaves  in  spring  maybe  con- 
sidered as  the  reviving  of  the  individual. 

Life  depends  on  the  molecular  activity  of  pro- 
toplasm, and,  as  in  all  life  processes,  these  activ- 
ities may  Ix*  retarded  and  chemical  changes  dimin- 
ished without  IxMng  entirely  susjK»nded. 

The  "necessity  for  protection  against  cold  and 
drvness  are  the  two  tundamental  causes  of  this 
false  death.  The  writer  suggests  that  the  reason 
some  organisms  can  revive  after  apparent  death, 
while  others  cannot,  is  that  in  the  reviving  forms 
a  suflBcient  amount  of  water  is  lield  tenaciouslv 
by  the  protoplasm  to  enable  it  to  live  actively 
again,  but  the  other  forms  are  easily  deprived  of 
the  aqueous  constituent  of  their  protoplasm  and 
death  results. 

INSIDE  THE  BOER  UNES. 

IN  tlie  course  of  a  very  readable  article,  in  the 
May  Harj»:rs,  under  the  al>ove  title  Mr.  E.  E. 
Easton  descril>es  the  scenes  in  the  Ti-ansvaal, 
and  especially  at  Pretoria,  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  gives  an  illuminating  glimpse  of 
President  Kniger.  Mr.  Easton  interviewed  Dr. 
F.  AV.  Reitz.  the  secn^tary  of  state  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, in  his  office. 

DR.    REITZ,   THE    TRANSVAAL    SECRETARY    OF    STATE. 

*'  The  office  was  as  complete  in  its  ap^xiintments 
as  moi^iern  inventions — lyj>ewriters.  desk-tele- 
pliones.  messenger -1k»11s.  broad  mahogany  tables, 
paintings,  comfortable  chaii*s.  maps  and  l»ooks — 
can  make  one.  Secretary  Reitz's  face  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  of  ex-President  Harrison 
in  America.  His  grandfatlier  was  an  officer  in 
the  Dutch  navy,  and  took  part  in  the  Uuile  ho- 
tween  the  Dutch  and  the  English  fltvts  at  Dogger- 
Bank  during  tlie  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
Dr.  Reitz  was  Ixirn  in  Capo  Colony,  where  his 
father  was  a  farmer  and  represented  his  district 


in  the  Colonial  Parliament.  He  graduated  from 
the  South  African  College  at  Cape  Town,  and 
afterwards  spent  four  years  in  England  studying 
law."  Mr.  Easton  was  much  impressed  with  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Reitz's  diplomatic  ability,  and 
evidently  considers  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  no 
mean  op{)onent.  Mr.  Easton  gives  this  dramatic 
picture  of  what  was  doubtless  no  unusual  scene  in 
the  Transvaal.  The  young  man  referred  to  was 
Mr.  Grobler,  under  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

AN    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    WAR    SPIRIT. 

*  <  After  a  courteous  greeting,  Dr.  Reitz  sat 
down  in  his  big  leather  office-chair  and  began  to 
pour  humorous  questions  into  me  as  to  my  experi- 
ences in  getting  into  the  *  Boer  *  capital,  and  my 
impressions  of  the  times  and  the  people. 

*'  While  we  were  talking,  I  could  see  through 
an  open  door  into  an  anteroom,  where  a  tall, 
rugged- looking  young  man  was  pacing  the  floor 
with  his  hands  clinclied.  Finally  he  came  into 
the  state  secretary's  room,  and  after  excusing 
the  interruption,  drew  up  a  chair  near  the  sec- 
retary, and  began  talking  earnestly  in  a  low  voice. 
The  older  man  shook  his  head  firmly  to  the  ener- 
getic arguments. 

**  '  The  President  does  not  see  it  in  a  proper 
light,'  the  younger  man  insisted,  raising  his 
voice  to  a  louder  pitch.  <  If  you  will  tell  him 
that  there  is  nothing  pressing  in  the  department 
now,  he  will  consent.' 

'■  *  '  But  I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  you  now.  If  you  go,  I  will 
be  alvout  the  only  one  left  in  the  whole  building,' 
said  the  secretary;  and  then  he  mentioned  m  long 
list  ot  names  to  confirm  his  argument. 

'*  •  But  don't  you  see  that  I  am  of  no  earthly 
use  to-vlay  ?  *  the  younger  man  insisted.  <  I  can't 
eat.  It  will  l»e  a  decisive  fight  to  determine  if 
we  can  ojvrate  on  the  offensive  for  some  time,  or 
whether  the  whole  war  is  to  be  dragged  out  on 
the  defensive.  The  President  has  given  Smuts 
jH^rmission  lo  go.  and  there  is-  no  reason  w&y  I 
sliould  Slay.  I  will  pi*omise  to  be  back  as  soon 
as  this  rub  is  over  and  clean  up  the  work  on  my 
desk.'  He  was  fiusheti,  and  got  up  and  paced 
the  floor,  totally  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  a 
third  party. 

' '  The  old  secretary's  face  was  a  study  of 
mingled  oiiK>tions.  There  was  deep  silence  for 
several  seoL»nds.  during  which  a  clock  under  m 
painting  which  hung  on  the  wall,  showing  the 
Boers  *  Fighting  at  Doornkop'  during  the  Jame- 
son raid,  ticked  solemnly. 

m 

•'  'All  right.  Piet,  go.  God  help  us  I  The 
old  President  may  be  angry  at  first,  but  I  will 
explain  it  to  liim.  He  was  yoang  onoe  and  ghi 
understand  it.'  '* 
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erCger  in  war  council. 

I  was  looking  at  the  cable  message,  which  was 
dated  the  same  night  on  wliich  President  Kruger 
Lad  issued  his  uilimatum,  when  a.  large  door  on 
the  opposite  sitle  of  the  room  opened,  and  a 
clerk  informed  the  secretary  that  he  was  wanted 
iu  the  executive  council  room.  While  he  was 
collecting  a  number  of  papers  on  his  desk  I 
could  hear  the  conversation  of  men  in  tbe  ad- 
joining room.  Suddenly  there  was  a  deep  roar 
— almost  like  that  of  a  lion — and  at  the  game 
time  a  bang  on  a  table  that  made  the  windows 
ratlle.  And  the  voice — it  was  that  of  a  man — 
continued  its  deep  bellowing,  and  again  there 
was  a  thundering  bang  on  the  table. 

' '  '  The  old  President  has  met  with  some  obsta- 
cle in  his  plans, '  said  the  secretary  of  state, 
smiling  at  my  look  of  surprise  at  the  sound  of 
such  a  human  voice,  and  he  disappeared  with  an 
arm-load  of  papers. 

"While  he  was  gone  I  looked  about  the  room, 
and  there  were  several  rows  of  official  reports  of 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  shelves. 
There  were  some  on  agriculture,  some  on  mining, 
some  on  commerce,  and  a  number  of  volumes 
issued  by  the  State  Department. 

' '  When  the  secretary  returned,  he  was  chuck- 
ling to  himself: 

"  -General  Cronje  wants  to  assault  Mafeking,' 
he  said.  '  He  has  wired  that  he  can  take  the 
town  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  but  the  old  Presi- 
dent won't  listen  to  it.  He  says  that  the  place  is 
not  worth  the  lives  of  fifty  burghers,  and  has 
just  issued  an  order  that  Cronje  is  to  continue  the 
siege  and  simply  see  to  it  that  Colonel  Baden- 
Powe!!  and  his  troops  do  not  escape.  The  Coun- 
cil was  divided  ;  some  thought  that  Cronje  should 
be  permitted  to  storm  the  place.  The  President 
has  just  ordered  that  one  of  the  big  siege-guns 
shall  be  sent  to  Cronje.' 

■  "Presently  the  big  door  opened  and  a  couple 
of  tall,  serious-looking  men  came  out,  talking 
together.  It  was  just  about  four  o'clock.  '  The 
old  President  will  be  leaving  now,'  Dr.  Reitz  said 
to  me;  'would  you  like  to  see  him  before  he 
goes?'  "We  started  into  an  adjoining  room.  I 
had  just  reached  the  door  when  Dr,  Reilz  was 
stopped  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  come  out, 
and  they  began  discussing  something. 

"  For  full  two  minutes  I  stood  there  looking  at 
the  man  whom  the  historians  of  the  world  may 
some  day  class  as  among  the  few  men  whose 
names  signify  decailes  of  history  that  have 
changed  the  political  trend  of  tlie  world.  Al- 
though that  may  not  be  tru-.',  he  was  the  man 
whose  name  was  attracting  more  attention 
throughout  the  whole   world  at  the  time   than 


that  of  any  other  individual.  He  was  sitting  in 
a  big  chair  at  the  corner  of  the  table.  I  could 
only  see  his  back  and  protile  ;  his  massive  shoul- 
ders were  stooped,  and  his  head  was  bent  for- 
ward on  his  breast,  He  was  wearing  a  pair  of 
blue  goggles  with  close-fitting  screens  to  protect 
his  eyes  from  dust.  His  iron-gray  hair  was 
combed  directly  back  from  his  forehead  over  hia 
head  to  his  collar.  On  the  big  table  on  which 
the  President's  hand  was  resting  was  a  map  of 
South  Africa  on  a  large  scale,  with  every  detail 
of  the  topography  of  the  country  noted.  The  light 
from  one  of  the  tall  windows  was  reflected  in  the 
polished  surface  of  the  huge  map.  Numerous 
tiny  flags  were  stuck  about  the  map  with  black- 
headed  pins.  These  flags  were  of  different  sizes, 
apparently  to  denote  the  comparative  number  of 
troops  at  a  given  point.  The  clerk  was  detailing 
some  information  to  the  old  President,  who  was 
listening  intently,  his  features  contracted,  giving 
a  wonderful  expression  of  the  man's  determina- 
tion, and  the  deep,  rough  lines  that  furrowed  his 
face  brought  out  in  striking  prominence  his  mas- 
sive features.  Once  seen,  his  face  could  never  be 
forgotten.  1  have  never  seen  any  other  like  it  in 
pictures  or  among  living  men.  That  face  is  a 
prototype  of  'Oora  Paul'  Kruger's  character. 
From  what  I  saw,  and  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  men  who  have  known  him  nearly  all  his  life, 
there  is  no  counterpart  of  his  character  in  the 
world.  One  might  consume  many  chapters  of  a 
large  volume  in  attempting  to  analyze  that  face 
and  the  man,  and  when  finislied  it  would  be  full 
of  striking  contrasts,  of  descriptions  of  deep 
springs  of  originality,  of  marvelous  characteris- 
tics, all  supported  by  interesting  anecdotes  to  ex- 
plain peculiarities  ;  but  one  would  have  to  write  a 
conclusion  admitting  that  an  analytical  portrait  of 
the  man  could  only  be  written  years  after  be  has 
been  buried,  and  South  Africa's  political  history 
subsequent  to  the  present  struggle  gives  one  a 
basis  from  which  to  judge  the  qualities  of  Paul 
Kruger's  character. 

"He  suddenly  raised  his  head,  spat  fiercely 
into  a  big  cuspidor,  -and  issued  an  order  in  a 
voice  which  seemed  literally  to  rumble  from  hia 
massive  chest,  seized  bis  silk  hat  and  cane,  and 
started  for  the  door  opening  out  into  the  corri- 
dor. A  number  of  men  in  the  other  part  of  the 
room  called  out  'good-night'  to  him  in  what 
were  undeniably  tones  of  affection.  1  followed 
him  out  through  the  corridor.  Six  troopers 
marched  either  side  of  him  with  drawn  sabers, 
and  as  the  burghers  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
rotunda  said  'good-night,'  he  tipped  his  hat  to 
them  individually,  and  hastened  into  liis  carnage 
with  remarkable  agility  for  a  man  of  his  years 
and  career." 
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A  PLEA  FOR  TREES  AND  PARKS  IN  CITIES. 

IN  the  Forum  for  May,  Mr.  Louis  Windmuller 
makes  a  convincing  argument  for  city 
parks  and  shade -trees.  He  shows  that  in  the 
area  south  of  Fortieth  Street,  in  New  York  City, 
where  1,100,000  of  the  city's  population  are 
housed,  13,750  people  share  one  acre  of  park 
ground.  Mr.  Windmiiller  proposes  to  convert 
long  strips  of  river  front  on  each  side  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  city  into  public  pleasure- 
grounds. 

NEW  York's  lack  of  trees. 

Regarding  the  absence  of  trees  from  the  resi- 
dential streets  of  New  York,  Mr.  Windmiiller 
says : 

**Rich  men  who  live  here  only  during  the 
winter  appear  to  take  very  little  interest  in  their 
fellow -citizens  who  are  compelled  to  remain  in 
town  all  summer.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
the  absence  of  trees  in  front  of  houses  situated 
upon  our  park  and  river  fronts  seems  to  suggest 
a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  owner  that  foliage  might 
obscure  architecture,  apparently  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  the  beauty  of  a  dwelling  is  frequently 
enhanced  thereby.  As  it  is,  few  of  our  side- 
streets  are  embellished  with  vegetation  ;  and  even 
along  the  Boulevard — an  avenue  highly  favored 
by  nature — the  trees  are  neglected.  This  is  true 
also  of  Seventh  Avenue  above  Central  Park,  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue,  and  of  all  other  thoroughfares 
not  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park 
Commissioners — -a  body  which  should  be  author- 
ized to  exercise  control  over  eveiy  avenue  upon 
which  the  preservation  of  the  trees  is  desirable. 
Except  in  front  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Morning- 
side  Drive,  which  is  the  glory  of  Upper  New 
York,  is  to-day  barren  of  trees  on  its  western 
side  ;  while  on  tlie  historic  King's  Bridge  Road 
the  few  trees  still  remaining  are  sadly  neglected. 
What  must  we  think  of  a  corporation  that  recently 
spent  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,000,000  on  the 
construction  of  the  Harlem  Speedway,  without 
exercising  sufficient  foresight  to  provide  that  fine 
avenue  with  a  row  of  shade- trees  for  the  protec- 
tion of  riders  and  drivers  and  their  horses  ? 

CONDITIONS    ELSEWHERE. 

<<How  different  are  the  conditions  in  other 
American  cities  I  Boston  has  its  Common- 
wealth Avenue  and  other  fine  parkways,  which 
connect  the  old  town  with  the  suburbs.  Buffalo 
boasts  its  Delaware  Avenue,  the  ideal  of  an 
American  boulevard,  lined  with  comfortable 
homes,  each  surrounded  by  its  garden.  The 
residential  portion  of  Euclid  Avenue  in  Cleve- 
land is  equally  beautiful,  and  even  the  founders 
of  Chicago  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  ver- 


dure. When  I  visited  that  city,  Michigan  Ave- 
nue was  lined  with  cottages  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, and  presented  a  distinctively  rural  aspect. 
These  cottages  have  now  been  superseded  by 
substantial  residences,  hotels,  and  club-houses  ; 
and  the  avenue,  which,  forty  years  ago,  was 
hardly  open  beyond  Twelfth  Street,  the  present 
site  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Depot,  has 
been  extended  for  miles.  Yet  such  is  its  attrac- 
tiveness to-day  that  it  is  everywhere  referred  to 
as  a  model  of  elegant  municipal  construction. 

* '  But  why  go  as  far  as  Chicago  ?  Have  not 
our  friends  across  the  bridge  their  Ocean  Park- 
way and  other  shady  driveways  ?  In  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  a  person  tliat  injures  a  tree  is  brought 
to  justice  ;  in  Manhattan,  arboreal  laws  are  not 
enforced.  The  maltreatment  of  a  dog  is  punish- 
able ;  while  the  destruction  of  the  silver  maple, 
which  may  live  and  shelter  our  progeny  for  five 
hundred  years,  is  not  regarded  as  a  serious  offenae. 
The  forestry  laws  of  Germany  prohibit  a  person 
from  felling  a  tree  on  his  own  premises. without 
the  consent  of  the  authorities.  Indeed,  so  stiin* 
gent  are  these  laws  that  when  permission  is  granted 
to  take  a  tree  from  the  Black  Forest,  the  owner 
is  required  to  plant  two  in  its  place." 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  BUENOS  ATRES. 

PRINCE  BALD  ASS  ARRE  ODESCALCHI, 
Italian  senator,  continues,  in  Nuova  Anto- 
logia  for  March  1 ,  his  *  *  Journey  in  Argentina. " 
The  prince's  writing,  which  is  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious, leaves  the  impression  that  he  is  a  fair- 
minded  man,  who  travels  in  an  amiable  mood, 
desirous  of  pleasing  and  of  being  pleased.  But 
he  does  not  lay  aside  his  critical  judgment ;  he 
uses,  however,  a  good  deal  of  reserve  in  express- 
ing it.  Of  course  he  was  much  impressed  by  the 
recent  magnificence  of  Buenos  Ayres — a  strained,. 
overdone,  and  often  misplaced  magnificence,  the 
reader  suspects,  like  that  found  in  some  great 
cities  farther  north. 

THE    SECOND    LATIN    CITY    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  great  Argentine  metropo- 
lis, is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Plata,  which 
flows  with  such  a  boundless  expanse  of  water 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  other  bank.     For 
a  long   time   after   the   first   Spanish    coloniflts 
founded  it  (in  1535  and  again  in  1580),  Buenos 
Ayres  remained  a  small  village.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  it  counted  hardly 
\ 1 7, 000  souls.     But  from  that  time  its  population 
increased  very  rapidly  ;  in  fact,  fifty  yean  after- 
"^ wards  it  advanced  to  200,000  inhal^tantB,  and 
Nnine  years  later  to  260,000.     To-day  its  popnla* 
tion,  including  the  suburbs  in  its  exme  ^^if^ij),. 
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^amounts  to  about  800,000  inhabitants.     The  Ar- 

geoCines  call  it,  with  pride,  the  secoud  Latin  city  ; 
because,  noxt  to  Paris,  it  has  the  largest  popiila- 
tioii  of  this  race. 

BUILDINGS    AND    STREETS. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  spread  oVer  a  vast  area.  Most 
of  the  houses,  as  in  all  South  American  cities, 
are  of  one  story.  The  city  is  divided  by  wide, 
straight  streets,  which  intersect  as  on  a  checker- 
board. It  is  the  new  part  of  the  city  that  has 
high  buildings  (not  sky-scrapers)  and  "sumptu- 
ous palaces. "     Here  Paris  is  the  model  for  every- 


thing. Even  the  names  of  the  public  squares 
and  avenues  carry  French  suggestions  ;  as,  the 
"  Avenue  of  the  Twenty-fifth  of  May,"  Argen- 
tina's Independence  Day, 

Probably  it  is  the  cheapness  of  native  horses 
that  makes  Buenos  Ayres  cling  to  horse  railroads, 
which  cross  everywhere,  and  "in  every  sense. 
The  conductors  scatter  the  crowds  by  the  sound 
of  a  cornet ;  not  with  a  single  note,  as  in  Europe, 
but  by  a  little _/an/ora.  As  these  tram-lines  be- 
long to  different  companies,  every  company,  in 
order  to  distinguish  its  own  line  from  the  others, 
makes  its  conductors  execute  its  own  different 
fa>,fara." 


MR.  HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN  gives  m  the 
May  Harper's  a  sketch  of  the  fifty  years' 
life  of  that  magazine  over  which  he  has  presided 
for  more  than  a  generation  with  such  dignity  and 
good  sens<!,  such  rare  sympathy  and  literary  in- 
sight, that  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  bis 
place  as  the  dean  of  magazine  editors. 

Mr.  Alden  calls  to  mind,  byway  of  opening  bia 
history,  that  there  is  no  man  hving  who  can 
remember  the  first  beginnings  of  the  house  ot 
Harper.     "Only  those  who  have  reached  three- 


score and  ten  years  could  have  read  at  its  issue 
the  first  book  published  by  James  and  John  Har- 
per,— the  eldest  two  of  the  four  brothers ;  and 
these  two  had  been  printers  many  years  before 
they  became  publishers,  and  before  St.  George's 
had  become  Franklin  Square.  James,  the  first 
to  take  up  tlie  trade,  passed  through  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  and  before  he  undertook  business 
on  his  own  account  was  considered  the  most  effi- 
cient pressman  in  New  York." 

HOW    THE   UAOAZINE    UADE   ITS   WAT. 

Harper's  Magazine  was  begun  in  the  middle  of 
1850,  and  after  six  months'  trial  of  its  chances 
with  the  public  the  magazine  had  a  monthly  cir- 
culation of  more  than  50,000  copies.  At  that 
time  there  was  an  average  in  each  number  of  only 
about  eight  pictures,  aside  from  fashion  plates, 
for  the  art  of  illustration  was  in  its  infancy ,1  and 
there  were  few  artists  in  the  field.  Nor  were 
there  any  great  number  of  brilliant  names  on  the 
roll  of  possible  contributors.  In  New  England 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  had  made  their  begin- 
nings, Lowell  was  still  only  dimly  recognized, 
Emerson  was  just  being  recognized,  and  Haw- 
thorne was  in  seclusion.  Cooper,  Irving,  and 
Bryant  were  the  great  names  in  the  Middle  States ; 
while  in  the  South,  Timrod,  Simms,  Paul  Hamil- 
ton Hayne,  and  John  Esten  Cooke  were  eminent. 
There  were  Oraham's  and  the  Knickerbocker  as 
competing  magazines,  and  Putnam's  and  the  At- 
lantic  were  soon  to  enter  the  field. 

Mr.  Alden  says  that,  unlike  all  other  existing 
magazines,  in  1850  Harper's  Magaxine  had  no 
definite  plans  determining  and  Umiting  its  scope. 

At  first  the  Harpers  published  most  largely 
English  contributions  in  the  magazine,-  because 
the  best  literature  was  to  be  found  in  the  Euro- 
pean periodicals.  '. 

The  very  first  writer  for  Harper's  distinguished 
for  the  use  of  his  pencil  was  ■ '  Forte  Crayon, "  the 
pen  name  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Strother,  a  Southerner 
who  gave  remarkably  quaint  descriptions  of  life 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  illustrated  by  him- 
self. The  magazine  contained  stories  of  Russian 
and  Siberian  travel,  tales  of  mountain  life  in  and 
beyond  the  Rockies,  Jacob  Abbott's  articles  on 
industrial  wonders,  Benson  J.  Lossing's  chapters 
of  American  history,  and  J.  S.  C.  Abbott's 
"Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and  of  course 
fiction.  Mr.  Alden's  first  connection  with  the 
Harpers  was  in  1863,  when  he  was  engaged  as 
writer  in  collaboration  with  Alfred  H.  Onemeey, 
afterwards  editor  of  the  magazine. 

In  the  winter  of  that  year  Mr.  Alden  was  aaked 
to  take  the  office  management  of  Harper's  Wedely, 
although  he  had  no  experience  in  editorial  work. 
Mr.  Fletcher  Harper  was  the  retl  conductor  of 
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the  journal  ;  as  Mr.  Alden  quaintly  remarks, 
"It  was  said  he  carried  it  in  hia  liat."  "  1  se- 
lected stories  for  it  and  wrote  the  articles  accom- 
panying the  pictui-es.  In  such  training  as  I  ac- 
quired in  editorial  management  Mr.  Harper  was 
my  teacher.  He  knew  where  to  be  bold  and 
where  to  be  cautions.  I  also  assisted  Mr.  Guern- 
sey on  the  MagaziRe. 

THE   HOUSE    OF   HARPER    FORTY    YEARS   AGO. 

"For  nearly  siS  years  after  my  connection 
with  the  establishment  the  beautiful  association 
of  the  four  Harper  brothere  remained  unbroken. 
They  were  not,  but  well  they  might  liave  been, 
the  tnodel  of  Dickens'  Cheeryble  Brothers.  They 
were  known  among  themselves  and  their  inti- 
mates by  sobriquete  whose  origin  was  referred 


(Editoi'  at  Harper't  afooiufiK. 


back  to  a  time  far  antedating  my  acquaintance 
with  them.  James,  who  did  the  social  honors  of 
the  house  to  visitors  (himself  dciiinng  his  special 
bHsiness,  in  answer  to  an  anxious  im^uirer,  as 
that  of  'attending  to  the  bores'),  and  wliose 
cheerful  face  was  known  to  every  employee  of  the 
establishment,  was  for  ohvious  reasons  known  as 
'the  Mayor'  ;  John,  who  managed  the  finances, 
was  '  the  Colone! '  ;  Joseph  Wesley,  who  was 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  book-pub- 


lishing depai'Linciit,  conducting  the  correspond' 
ence  with  authors,  was  '  the  Captain  '  ;  Fletcher, 
the  youngest  of  tl  e  brothers  and  a  master  in 
journalism,  was  'the  Major  The  lines  of  dis- 
tinction above  indicated  in  tlie  various  functions 
of  business  weie  not  stricth  drawn  ;  there  was 
always  a  fraternal  blending  and  convergence  of 
them.  To  '  the  Colonel  as  long  as  lie  lived,  the 
title-page  of  eitrv  I  ook  publi'ihed  by  the  house 
was  submitted  for  Ins  appioval  or  revision. 
How  indelible  in  my  memory  are  the  faces  of 
those  four  men  and  their  frankly  disclosed  char- 
acters !  After  the  su  Iden  death  of  the  eldest  by 
accident  in  ISGri  the  others  ooon  followed,  like 
the  links  of  a  1  roken  chain — firat,  Joseph  Woa- 
ley,  in  1870;  th<  n  John,  in  1875;  and  last  of 
all  Fletcher,  in  1877. 

THE   PERIOD    OF   UR.    ALDEN'S   EDITORSHIP. 

"  I  undertook  the  editorial  management  of 
the  magazine  in  I8I>!).  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  material  change  in  its  general  con- 
duct, and  it  hail  not  been  challenged  to  measure 
its  strength  against  any  serious  competitor  in  its 
own  field.  It  had  been  steadily  advancing  after 
its  own  type  in  the  excellence  of  its  literary  con- 
tents and  of  its  illustrations.  As  a  popular  maga- 
zine it  could  not  properly  attempt  literary  pre- 
eminence on  the  Bfiir.kwood  jilan — that  would 
contradict  its  own  peculiar  genius  and  limit  its 
usefulness.  It  continued  to  publish  serially  the 
best  novels  that  were  produced  from  year  to  year, 
but  it  could  not  have  published  Emerson's  essays 
or  Lowell's  critical  papers.  It  could  and  did 
welcome  ihe  bust  short  stories  of  its  time,  from 
those  of  its  earlier  years  by  W.  D.  O'Connor,  J. 
D.  Wlielpley,  Fitz-James  O'Brien,  and  Fits- 
Hugh  Ludlow,  to  the  later  efforts  of  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Pliel[is  and  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
just  as  it  hospitably  entertained  poems  by  Aid- 
rich  and  Howells,  and  popular  articles  of  jour- 
nalistic vahie  by  James  I'arton  and  Edwin  P. 
Whipple. 

"  The  Ilarpev  establishment  has  been  from  the 
beginning  a  great  workshop.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  place  did  not  suggest  any  special  Eesthetic 
refinement.  There  was  a  corps  of  engraven 
who  worked  on  a  salary,  meeting  all  require- 
inents  for  the  illustration  of  the  books  and  peri- 
odicals of  the  house.  Often  in  the  engravinga 
for  the  Weekly,  and  sometimes  in  those  for  the 
Magiizinf,  different  engravers  would  work  on 
different  portions  of  the  same  block.  But  the 
utmost  possible  attention  was  given  to  a 
the  most  excellent  workmanship." 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Harper^s  Magazine  for  May,  we  have  selected  the 
article  by  its  editor  entitled  *' Fifty  Years  of  Har- 
per's Magazine,"  and  that  by  E.  E.  Easton,  "  Inside  the 
Boer  Lines,"  to  review  at  greater  length  in  another  de- 
partment. Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  contributes  a  third 
and  concluding  chapter  of  his  work  entitled  "The  Prob- 
lem of  Asia."  He  says  that  in  the  Pacific  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  though  not  identical  with  those  of 
Germany  and  of  Great  Britain,  are  very  similar.  He 
thinks  that  while  the  three  nations  will  be  competitors, 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  they  should  be  antagonists. 
'*  For  this  reason  our  sympathies  should  go  to  the  others 
in  whatsoever,  by  facilitating  their  influence,  tends  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  common  policy."  In  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's contribution,  which  he  calls  *'From  a  Winter 
Note-book,"  he  has  instilled  a  great  deal  of  poetry 
through  his  descriptions  of  the  climate  and  the  seasons 
in  his  Vermont  home.  The  notes  are  illustrated  with 
marvelous  beauty  by  the  photographs  of  Mr.  A.  R. 
Dugmore,  who  visited  Brattleboro,  and  remained  there 
to  see  the  things  that  are  described  in  Kipling's  article, 
and  pictured  them  with  his  camera.  Mr.  Henry  Stra- 
chey  has  a  discerning  study  of  "  The  Art  of  E.  A.  Ab- 
bey," and  the  balance  of  the  magazine  is  occupied  with 
fiction  and  verse,  among  which  is  specially  noticeable 
Mr.  Ho  wells'  '*  Father  and  Mother  :  a  Mystery,"  in  the 
style  of  Maeterlinck. 

THE  CENTURY. 

THE  May  Century  opens  with  Mr.  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson's  concluding  article  on  the  animals  of 
"The  National  Zoo  at  Washington.'?  Mr.  Thompson 
gives  in  the  course  of  this  study  his  own  opinion  in  the 
discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dog.  Scientists  have 
narrowed  down  the  dog's  ancestor  to  either  the  wolf  or 
the  jackal.  Mr.  Thompson  gives  his  opinion  that  it  is  the 
jackal,  with  perhaps  a  strain  of  wolf  blood  infused,  in 
some  countries.  He  points  out  that  when  the  dogs  are 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  show  their  reversion  to  their 
ancestral  traits,  all  of  these  traits  point  to  the  jackal. 
"All  the  largest  breeds  of  dogs  show  signs  of  over- 
development, such  as  faulty  teeth,  superfluous  toes, 
frail  constitutions,  etc.  All  dogs  that  have  any  white 
about  them  have  at  least  a  few  white  hairs  in  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  and  when  allowed  to  mongrelize  freely, — that 
is,  to  revert,— the  dog  always  becomes  a  small,  yellowish 
animal,  with  brown  bees  over  his  eyes,  a  white  tail-tip, 
and  a  height  at  the  shoulder  of  about  twenty  inches ; 
that  is,  it  resumes  the  jackal  type." 

MR.  CARNEGIE  ON  TRUSTS. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  writing  on  "  Popular  JLllnsions 
About  Trusts,"  denies  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
huge  combinations  of  capital  stamping  out  competi- 
tion. The  people  aim  their  enmity  of  trusts  at  the  fan- 
cied monopolies  which  they  lead  to.  Mr.  Carnegie  ad- 
mits that  the  manufacturer  of  a  patented  article  can 
maintain  a  monopoly  ;  but  he  says  that  there  are  only 
two  conditions,  other  than  patents,  which  render  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  monopoly.  These  are  when  the  par- 
ties absolutely  control  the  raw  material  oat  of  which 
the  article  is  produced,  or  control  territory  into  which 


rivals  can  enter  only  with  extreme  difl&culty.  These 
are  the  circumstances  which  have  brought  into  exist- 
ence the  tremendous  and  unique  organization  known 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr.  Carnegie  points 
out  that  it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  any  future  organizer  to  find  conditions  such 
as  favored  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  his  gigantSc 
work. 

AN  ALL-AMERICAN  ROUTE  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

Mr.  Edward  Gillette,  chief  engineer  of  the  exploring 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
Klondike,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  proposed  all- 
American  route  to  the  Klondike  region.  This  route  is 
by  water  to  Valdez,  in  Prince  William  Sound,  thence 
along  the  Copper  River,  across  the  Tanana  River  to 
Eagle,  almost  on  the  boundary-line  between  Canada 
and  Alaska,  and  about  half  way  between  Circle  and 
Dawson  City.  Mr.  Gillette  thinks  that  if  Alaska 
amounts  to  much  in  the  future  as  a  permanent  gold- 
producer,  this  route  by  way  of  Prince  William  Sound 
and  across  the  country  to  the  Yukon  River  will  prob- 
ably command  the  larger  part  of  the  traffic,  and  will 
furnish  supplies  at  the  minimum  price.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  will  not  have  to  make  concessions  on  her 
coast-line  for  the  privilege  of  opening  up  Central  Ala.Hka 
through  a  foreign  country. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 
N  the  May  Scribner%  Mr.  H.  J.  Whigham  takes  ad- 


vantage of  the  intermediate  stage  in  the  South 
African  war  which  came  when  Buller  and  Methuen 
were  waiting  for  Lord  Roberts  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, to  review  the  work  done  by  the  British  troops, 
and  especially  the  supply  departments  of  the  British 
army,  in  the  light  of  the  many  criticisms  made  by  the 
London  papers.  Mr.  Whigham  thinks  it  entirely  erro- 
neous to  conclude  from  the  Boer  war  that  the  efficiency 
of  foot  soldiers  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  While  he  sees  the 
necessity  of  mounted  infantry  in  Africa,  he  finds  noth- 
ing to  support  the  views  of  those  military  critics  who 
consider  the  infantrymen  fifty  years  behind  thetime.  Nor 
do  Mr.  Whigham's  observations  bear  out  the  often-heard 
statement  that  the  Boer  artillery  is  better  than  the 
British.  The  Boers  had  some  siege  guns  heavier  than 
any  guns  that  the  British  had,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  British  have  not  as  yet  had  to  use  any  siege  guns, 
and  probably  will  not  have  to  until  they  get  before 
Pretoria.  He  thinks  the  twelve  and  fifteen  pounder 
field-guns  of  the  British  army  very  effective  weapons ; 
and  he  sees  no  particular  advantage  in  the  longer  range 
of  the  Boer  guns,  inasmuch  as  the  British  artillerymen 
always  push  up  to  within  1,200  yards  of  the  enemy*s 
trenches  if  *po&sible.  Mr.  Whigham's  most  trenchant  ' 
criticisms  of  British  methods  in  South  Africa  are  con- 
cerned with  the  slow  progress  in  marching  made  by 
Methuen  and  Buller.  He  anticipates  a  revolution  in 
this  respect  to  come  with  Lord  Kitchener's  reorganizar 
tion  of  the  transport. 

CBIFPLB  CREEK  GOLD. 

Mr.  Francis  Lynde,  writing  on  the  Cripple  Creek  gold 
region,  estimates  that  there  is  an  actual  investment  of 
about  ISSyOOO^OOO  in  this  wonderful  region,  the  oapitaliia. 
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tion  being  nearer  $200,000,000,  and  that  the  return  from 
this  amounts  to  182,000  a  day,  or  $2,500,000  a  month. 
The  stock  companies  running  mines  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  generally  start  to  work  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  stock  is  sold  to  provide  a  working  fund. 
This  is  probably  only  one-tenth  of  the  chartered  capital- 
ization. In  such  cases  the  sale  of  treasury  or  company 
stock  is  usually  discontinued  after  the  working  fund  is 
provided,  and  the  sales  recorded  from  day  to  day  are 
merely  transfers  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  original  issue 
of  shares.  Thus  in  a  mine  capitalized  for  $5,000,000,  the 
actual  sum  invested  may  probably  be  less  than  $500,000. 
Yet  in  many  cases  the  mine  pays  10  per  cent,  per  month 
on  the  inflated  capitalization. 

NEW  YORK  RAPID  TRANSIT. 

Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  New  York  City,  con- 
tributes a  valuable  article  on  "  Rapid  Transit  in  New 
York,"  in  which  he  explains  in  detail  what  the  new 
tunnel  will  be  and  do.  When  the  underground  rapid 
transit  system  is  Anally  completed,  Mr.  Parsons  thinks 
its  effect  will  be  revolutionary,  and  that  a  new  era  in 
urban  transportation  will  be  begun.  The  new  subway 
will  not  be  in  any  sense  the  final  achievement  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Betterments,  additions, 
extensions,  and  even  parallel  lines  will  be  added  in  the 
future.  The  gauge  is  to  be  standard,  so  that  a  physical 
connection  can  be  made  at  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
permitting  the  suburban  trains  of  three  railways  now 
terminating  there  to  continue  eventually  to  Brooklyn. 


including  Meissonier  and  Dagnan-Bouveret,  that  broke 
away  from  the  salon  and  founded  the  new  salon  of 
the  Champ-de-Mars.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  contribates 
a  short  story  to  the  CosmopolitaUy  and  Mr.  ICdgar  Sal- 
tus  writes  on  famous  pirates  and  sea-captains  in  his 
article  *' Kings  of  the  Highways  and  the  High  Seas." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  May  Cosmopolitan^  Mr.  John  R.  Spears  gives 
a  useful  word  to  the  novice  in  sea-travel,  in  his  talk 
on  the  proper  accompaniments  of  a  voyage  to  Europe. 
He  thinks  the  paramount  consideration  in  the  choice  of 
ships  is  one's  taste  as  to  cooking  and  food.  '*  You  are 
sure  to  be  seasick,  but  also  equally  sure  to  recover 
before  the  end  of  even  a  six  days'  voyage."  Then  the 
question  will  be  whether  you  like  German,  French, 
English,  or  American  cooking  and  service.  Mr.  Spears 
says  that  old  travelers  who  have  got  the  thing  down  to 
a  fine  point  even  select  a  particular  ship  on  their  favor- 
ite line,  and  will  travel  by  no  other  if  they  can  help  it. 
He  repeats  the  advice  heard  from  every  experienced 
traveler  to  take  the  very  least  amount  of  baggage  that 
one  can  get  along  with.  The  European  railways  only 
allow  free  transfer  for  fifty  pounds,  and  the  cost  for 
extra  weight  is  enormous.  It  is  very  necessary  to  take 
warm  clothing  for  the  voyage,  as  the  chances  are 
always  in  favor  of  cold  and  stormy  weather  on  the 
Atlantic.  In  former  years  a  steamer-chair  was  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  of  the  cabin  passenger,  and  voyagers 
bought  them  at  a  cost  of  fron>  $2.50  to  $5.00.  But  now 
the  well-equipped  steamers  all  carry  chairs  to  rent  at  50 
.  cents  for  the  voyage. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  PARIS. 

Mr.  Vance  Thompson  tells  of  the  American  artists 
now  in  Paris  and  their  work,  and  especially  Miss  Eliza- 
beth C.  Nourse.  A  photograph  of  Miss  Nourse's  strong 
and  beautiful  face  is  reproduced  in  the  magazine.  Mr. 
Thompson  says  that  no  American  woman  stands  so  high 
in  Paris  to-day  in  art  circles  as  Miss  Nourse.  Indeed, 
she  is  considered  the  one  woman  painter  of  our  country. 
Miss  Nourse  was  one  of  the  body  of  rebellious  artists, 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  May  McClure'a  we  have  selected  Mr.  Earl 
Mayo's  account  of  the  steamship  Oceanic,  and 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  statistical  essay  on  "The 
New  Prosperity,"  to  review  among  the  ^'Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month."  There  is  an  exceptionally  good  account 
of  *' General  Lawton's  Work  in  the  Philippines,"  by 
Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  member  of  the  United  States 
Philippines  Commission,  1898-99.  The  article  is  illus- 
trated with  some  charming  pictures  of  General  L«aw- 
ton  and  of  his  cliildren.  In  showing  the  character 
of  General  Ijawton's  work.  Professor  Worcester  says 
that,  after  the  victory  at  Bacoor,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city  of  Imus  came  to  him  to  announce  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  the  town,  and  invite  the  Americans 
to  garrison  it,  which  was  done. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

■ 

*'  General  Lawton's  attention  was  immediately  turned 
to  bettering  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  who  re- 
mained in  the  captured  cities.  They  had  been  plun- 
dered of  their  belongings  by  their  own  troops,  and  were 
in  a  pitiable  condition  from  lack  of  food.  At  Liawton's 
request,  they  were  supplied  with  meat  and  rice  from 
Manila,  until  again  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  As 
a  result  of  this  kind  and  humane  course,  those  who  had 
fled  soon  began  to  return  to  their  homes. 

"At  this  time  I  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
Parafiaque,  Las  Pifias,  Bacoor,  and  Imus,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  feeling  of  the  natives  toward  us  and 
their  needs  in  general.  I  found  everywhere  the  hearti- 
est appreciation  of  the  kindly  treatment  which  they 
had  received,  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  us 
against  what  they  were  learning  to  consider  a  Common 
enemy  ;  but  without  organization  they  were  helpless  to 
act,  and  there  was  a  universal  and  strong  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  some  form  of  municipal  government.'* 

THE  COMING  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

The  famous  astronomer,  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  tells  of  "The  Coming 
Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,"  what  astronomers  hope  to 
learn  from  this  eclipse,  and  what  they  have  learned  from 
previous  eclipses.  There  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  on  the  28th  of  May  for  observers  along  a  certain  line 
in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  the 
Carolinas. 

*'  To  see  it  to  the  best  advantage,  one  should  be  in  an 
elevated  position  commanding  the  largest  possible  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  especially  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  shadow  of  the  moon  is  to  come.  The 
first  indication  of  anything  unusual  is  to  be  seen,  not 
on  the  earth  or  in  the  air,  but  on  the  disk  of  the  sun. 
At  the  predicted  moment,  a  little  notch  will  be  seen  to 
form  somewhere  on  the  western  edge  of  the  son's  oat* 
line.  It  increases  minute  by  minute,  gradoaUy  ^^^-^^g^ 
away  as  it  were  the  visible  sun.  No  wonder  «i#l^  fat 
perfectly  civilized  people,  when  they  saw  the  gteat  inwii. 
nary  thus  diminishing  in  size,  Canciedt]uit«dni0Qa 
devouring  its  substance." 
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THE  LADIES*  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  May  Ladies^  Home  Journal  contains  a  brief 
r^sum^  by  the  popular  statistician,  Mr.  Greorge 
B.  Waldron,  on  "The  Marvels  We  Have  Wrought  in 
One  Hundred  Years."  Among  the  score  of  wonders 
attributable  to  the  American  people,  Mr.  Waldron  se- 
lects the  building  of  the  railroad,  begun  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  in  1880;  the  first  steamboat — Robert 
Fulton's,  in  1807  ;  Morse's  invention  of  the  telegraph  in 
1844  ;  the  intro<iuction  of  kerosene  and  gas  and  matches ; 
coolcing-stoves,  machine-spun  cloth,  cast-iron  plows, 
and  Chicago.  There  was  no  Western  city  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Americans  have  made  themselves  in 
this  century  the  richest  nation  on  the  globe,  the  nation 
spending  $550,000,000  a  year,  outside  of  war  expenses  and 
purchases  of  territory.  We  have  increased  our  post- 
offices  from  903  a  hundred  years  ago  to  75,000  to-day. 
We  have  made  it  possible  to  go  from  New  York  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  two  hours,  whereas  in  1800  the  swiftest  stage 
took  two  days.  Even  in  1847  it  took  Dr.  Atkinson  eight 
months  to  go  from  New  England  to  Oregon ;  to-day 
one  can  go  in  four  days.  Mr.  Waldron  may  well  ask  : 
"  What  will  the  people  of  a  hundred  years  hence  think 
of  how  we  lived  in  1900  ?" 

THE  AMERICAN  GIRL  OF  TO-DAY. 

A  writer  in  the  Home  Journal,  on  "What  the 
Ajnerican  Girl  Has  Lost,*'  the  writer  signing  her- 
self "An  American  Mother,''  says  that  the  modern 
girl  has  lost  the  strength  of  repose,  and  that  in  her 
headlong,  brawling  life  she  has  lost  force,  and  that 
because  of  this  incessant  struggle  to  keep  up  in  social 
engagements  the  New  Girl  has  lost  her  health,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  advantages  over  her  grand- 
mother in  physical  training.  "An  American  Mother" 
does  not  mince  things,  but  boldly  says  that  our  New 
Girl  lives  in  the  blaze  of  vulgar  publicity;  she  can- 
not go  to  a  friend's  house,  or  ask  another  girl  to  Yisit 
her  in  her  home,  without  publishing  the  fact  in 
the  newspapers.  This  writer  does  not  approve  of 
the  books  read  by  girls  to-day,  which  familiarize 
them  with  a  class  of  prurient  subjects  formerly  left  to 
the  knowledge  of  men.  Along  with  these  misfortunes 
the  American  girl  has  lost  the  art  of  making  a  home. 
The  home  incidents  are  now  purchased  ready-made,  and 
the  frenzied  young  housekeeper  tries  servants  of  every 
nationality  in  her  home  until  in  despair  she  gives  up 
home  and  seeks  refuge  in  a  hotel.  This  pessimistic 
writer  is  not  so  pessimistic  in  her  conclusions,  for  she 
thinks  tliat  the  girl  of  the  present  will  not  be  the  last- 
ing type  of  American  woman.  "The  women  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  day  were  more  coarse  and  bold  in  their 
thought  and  language  than  are  our  New  Girls,  yet 
those  women  have  been  succeeded  by  the  most  modest 
flowering  of  English  womanhood.  There  is  a  protected 
class  of  girls  in  every  rank  of  life  brought  up  accord- 
ing to  the  old,  fine,  true  traditions.  They  perhaps  will 
convince  us  all  presently  that  these  traditions,  though 
old,  are  fine  and  true." 

AT  WHAT  AGE  SHOULD  MEN  MABBY  f 

The  Editor  of  the  Ladies'  Hom^  Journal  inveighs 
against  early  marriages,  especially  against  the  mar- 
riages of  very  young  men.  He  puts  it  flatly  that  no 
man  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  in  any  sense  oom- 
petent  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife.  It  is  a  far  lesser 
evil,  he  thinks,  for  a  girl  to  marry  under  twenty  than 
for  a  man  to  marry  before  he  is  twenty-flT«. 


MUNSET'S  BiAGAZINE. 

THE  May  Munsey^s  opens  with  an  excellent  article 
by  Arthur  Henry,  on  "  The  New  Spirit  of  Educa- 
tion." Mr.  Henry  describes  the  new  primary  education 
at  the  John  McLaren  School,  the  Horace  Greeley 
School,  the  Walter  Scott  School,  the  Normal  Training- 
School,  the  Brown  School  in  Chicago,  and  in  other  in- 
stitutions in  Washington  and  Chicago,  which  have  dis- 
missed the  Gradgrind  theory  for  the  modem  method 
based  on  the  kindergarten  system.  The  illustrations  in 
the  article  show  manual-training  classes,  young  girls 
learning  to  cook,  small  children  in  the  fields  gathering 
flowers  and  studying  botany  at  first  hand,  youngsters  of 
eight  or  nine  taking  a  practical  lesson  in  marketing, 
and  children  slightly  older  in  their  sewing-classes,  and 
classes  in  other  studies  under  the  new  system  by  which 
children  examine  stuffed  and  live  birds  and  animals,  by 
which  the  teacher  points  out  from  the  object  itself 
what  she  desires  to  have  her  young  pupils  learn.  The 
Washington  schools  have  been  pioneers  in  this  new  edu- 
cation. Classes  of  the  public-school  children  there  may 
be  seen  wandering  in  the  woods  and  fields,  going  through 
the  Smithsonian,  the  park,  into  the  Capitol  to  see  Con- 
gress in  session,  visiting  factories,  the  market,  and  the 
zoological  garden.  The  new  spirit  of  primary  educa- 
tion places  great  emphasis  on  physical  training  and 
manual  training.  It  has  abolished  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  in  many  schools  examinations  have  been 
done  away  with,  too,  while  in  others  they  are  relied  on 
to  a  very  much  smaller  extent.  In  many  schools  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  waiting  from  year  to  year  for  promo- 
tion to  higher  classes ;  the  students  are  sent  ahead  to  a 
higher  grade  at  any  time  that  they  are  prepared. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  POSSIBILITIES. 

Col.  H.  G.  Prout  writes  on  "The  Future  of  South 
Africa,"  and  reviews  the  racial,  political,  and  economic 
conditions  now  molding  South  Africa's  future,  with  a 
forecast  of  the  country's  probable  development.  Colonel 
Prout  writes  from  the  point  of  view  possessed  by  an 
English  imperialist  of  the  day,  in  that  he  considers  the 
war  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  march  of  civilization 
and  in  the  displacement  of  the  lower  civilization  by  a 
higher.  He  assumes  that  it  is  certain  the  two  states 
will  never  exist  after  the  war  as  independent  nations. 
He  expects  to  see  the  states  made  into  colonies,  electing 
their  legislatures,  but  with  the  heads  of  the  government 
and  the  commanders  of  the  troops  appointed  by  the 
crown.  He  thinks  possibly  the  Transvaal,  however, 
will  be  made  for  the  present  a  crown  colony.  Colonel 
Prout  is  not  one  of  those  who  looks  for  a  quick  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  land  between  the  Cape  and  the  Zam. 
besi.  He  says  there  is  little  of  the  whole  area  that  can 
comfortably  support  a  dense  population.  "Coal  is  not 
very  abundant,  timber  is  scarce  and  poor,  the  water- 
powers  are  not  important  or  reliable,  immense  areas  are 
quite  unsuited  to  agriculture,  and  still  other  immense 
areas  are  infested  with  malarial  fevers  of  a  grave  ^orm." 

NSW  MILITARY  DEVICES. 

In  an  article  on  "Modem  Engines  of  War,"  Lieut. 
C.  de  W.  Wilcox,  of  the  United  Stotes  Army,  tells  of 
the  newest  devices  of  mechanical  and  electrical  skill 
that  aid  the  military  commander  to-day  in  his  field 
operations.  The  most  important  military  devioee  owed 
to  modem  science,  judged  by  practical  resnlta  of  the 
last  two  wars,  are  smokeleeB  powder,  the  fleld-telephoiM^ 
the  eleolrio  nnmhi  lights  the  mllitiiiy  Uogroli^  •mto^wwi^ 
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guns  on  tricycle  carriages  with  a  cyclist  detachment 
in  charge,  steam  trenchiug-plows,  armored  railway 
trains,  military  traction  engines  for  bringing  army  sup- 
plies, the  heliograpli,  and  of  course  the  new  and  more 
deadly  styles  of  field  artillery  and  small  arms.  All  of 
these  elaborate  devices  have,  however,  judged  by  the 
results,  operated  to  save  life  ratlier  than  to  destroy  it, 
since  the  engagements  are  at  so  much  greater  distance 
that  the  more  deadly  firearms  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced, and  the  sum  total  of  aisualties  in  the  future 
will  be  less  than  in  past  wars. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  New  Emjland  Magazine  for  May,  Mr.  Emer- 
son O.  Stevens  prints  a  very  full  account  of  "  The 
National  Soldiers'  Home."  Last  year  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  various  branches  of  the  "National 
Home  for  Disabled  V^oluiiteers"  took  care  of  an  army 
of  26,705  men,  clothed  them,  fed  them,  and  sheltered 
them.  A  single  branch  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home 
amounts  to  a  city  of  some  0,000  inhabitants,  with  miles 
of  shady  streets,  with  a  post-oflice,  theater,  club,  hotel, 
court  of  justice,  bank,  libraries,  reading-r(X)ms,  ceme- 
tery, stores,  water-works,  fire  department,  churclies, 
and  hospitals  of  its  own.  Each  citizen  of  the  commun- 
ity receives  free  his  boai-d,  clothes,  and  lodging,  together 
with  care  wlien  sick.  More  than  five-sixths  receive  in 
addition  allowances  of  from  $0  to  ^72  a  month,  paid  in 
gold.  The  only  work  that  must  l)e  done  is  to  make 
their  beds  and  to  pare  potatoes  once  in  nine  weeks. 
There  are  seven  branches  altogether :  the  Eastern 
branch,  at  Togus,  Me.  ;  the  Centrjil,  at  Dayton,  Ohio  ; 
the  Northwestern,  near  Milwaukee ;  the  Southern, 
near  Hampton,  Va.  ;  the  Western,  at  I^eavenworth, 
Kan.  ;  the  Pacific,  at  Sant^i  Monica ;  and  the  Marion, 
at  Marion,  lud.  These  seven  branches  in  the  aggre- 
gate occupy  between  four  and  five  thousand  acres  of 
ground,  and  the  land  and  buildings  together  have  cost 
over  *5,000,000.  The  Government  spends  about  $3,000,000 
annually  in  maintaining  them.  Mr.  George  Willis 
Cooke,  in  his  very  thorough  account  of  *'  Unitarianism 
in  America,"  shows  that  the  Unitarian  body  is  more 
notable  for  its  men  and  women  than  for  its  institutions 
or  for  its  sectarian  achievements.  Its  spirit  has  dis- 
tinctly fostered  individuality  and  tended  to  produce 
intellectual  and  spiritual  independence.  Unitarianism 
is  not  growing  rapidly,  but  it  is  growing  as  rapidly,  or 
more  so,  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  body. 

THE  SMALL  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  George  W.  Shinn  descril)es  "The  Foimding  of 
Small  Hospitals"  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
pioneer  Newton  Hospital,  Newton,  Mass.,  l)egun  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Now  there  are  great  numbers  of 
hospitals  in  spite  of  the  objections  that  were  persist- 
ently urged  against  them  by  l)oth  the  rich  and  the 
poor :  the  rich  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  need 
them,  and  would  rather  l)e  taken  care  of  in  sickness  in 
their  own  homes,  and  the  iK)or  because  they  considered 
the  hospital  as  a  place  where  people  were  sent  to  die. 
Then,  too,  at  first  it  was  thought  that  to  have  a  hospi- 
tal one  must  have  very  large  and  costly  buildings  and  a 
staff  of  resident  physicians.  But  America  within  the 
past  thirty  years  has  come  to  adopt  the  cottage-hospital 
system  of  England,  which  has  finally  become  very  pop- 
ular. Under  this  system  small  buildings  are  fitted  up 
with  from  five  or  ten  to  twenty-five  beds. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly^  Mr.  George  F.  Parte 
contributes  the  second  part  of  his  essay  on  "The 
Consular  Service  of  the  United  States."  He  makes  ex- 
tended recommendations  for  a  complete  change  in  our 
service,  embracing  the  entire  scheme  of  reclassification 
and  reorganization,  and  the  filling  of  the  ne^v  grades 
with  efficient  men  of  middle  age,  without  civil-service 
examinations  ;  the  limit  of  tenure  of  ofiice  to  one  year, 
and  then  promoted  olficials  to  remain  six  years ;  the 
payment  of  wilaries  running  from  $10,000  a  year  for 
consul-generals  of  the  first  class,  down  to  $3,000;  the 
installation  of  an  assistant  secretary,  who  should  devote 
his  time  and  tiilents  to  the  consular  service  ;  the  re- 
vision of  official  fees,  and  the  immediate  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  report  upon  existing  conditions  as  a 
jireliminary  educative  measure.  Prof.  Hugo  MUnster* 
iK'rg,  the  psychologist,  in  an  essay  on  ^'School  Reform,** 
gives  his  own  experience  as  a  German  schoolboy,  and 
assures  his  remlers  that  his  parents  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing him  and  his  companions  respect  their  school  with- 
out the  need  of  mothers'  clubs  and  committees  and 
discussions  in  the  abstract  about  what  children  need 
His  home  atmosphere,  he  says,  was  filled  with  belief  in 
the  duties  of  school-life,  and  the  children  felt  that  the 
home  and  the  school  were  working  in  alliance.  Mr. 
Eliot  Gregory  writes  under  the  title  "A  Nation  in  a 
Hurry."  He  thinks  that  considering  how  extra vagaat 
Americans  are  in  most  ways,  it  is  curious  that  they 
should  be  so  economical  of  time.  He  calls  the  attempt 
to  do  a  lot  in  a  little  time  *'a  curious  curse  which  has 
fallen  upon  our  people."  He  says  the  real  joy  of  nn 
up-to-date  business  man  is  when  he  can  do  two  things 
at  once.  The  passengers  in  a  parlor-car  cannot  wait 
until  the  train  stops  to  get  out.  Rapidity  in  business 
transactions  is  appreciated  more  than  correctness  of 
detail. 

"A  broker  to-day  will  take  greater  credit  for  having 
received  and  executed  an  order  for  Chicago,  and  returned 
an  answer  within  six  minutei*,  than  for  any  amount  of 
careful  work.  The  order  may  have  been  ill  executed 
and  the  details  mixed,  but  celerity  is  the  point  dwelt 
upon. 

^'  The  young  man  who  expects  to  succeed  in  business 
must  l)e  a  hustler,  have  a  snapshot  style  in  conversa- 
tion, patronize  rapid-transit  vehicles,  understand  short- 
hand, and  eat  at  'Breathless  Breakfasts.*  (* Quick 
Lunch*  is,  1  believe,  the  correct  title.)  Having  been 
taken,  recently,  to  one  of  these  establishments  to  absorb 
buckwheat  cakes  (and  very  good  they  were),  I  studied 
the  ways  of  our  modern  time-saving  young  man." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  North  American  tot 
April  is  a  contribution,  from  M.  2«ola's  pen,  on 
the  subject  of  war.  ^I.  Zola  describes  the  present  crisis 
as  ''war's  death-cry"— "war  killing  war" — the  result 
of  extravagant  preparations  made  by  nations  In  tbe 
very  hoi>e  that  they  may  never  again  have  to  fight. 

PUEKTO  RICO  AND  THE  PHILIPPIKBa. 

In  an  article  on  "The  United  States  and  PaerlD 
Rico,"  Senator  Foraker  presses  the  analogy  betwMB 
Puerto  Rico's  status  and  that  of  the  PhUipplnet  In  vt* 
spect  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  HtftfcM^  Hi 
deems  it  fortunate,  on  this  aoooont^  that  th* 
that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  tha  IhMrto 
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tariff  have  been  debated  In  Congre^  nltb  snch  tbor 
oughnesB,  aa  sooDer  or  lat«r  the  some  issues  must  be 
faced  Iq  the  Pliilippioes. 

SJIOVLD  WE  SVMPATHfZE  WITH  BEPirBLlCSt 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  writes  on  "  Mistaken  Sym- 
pattiy  with  Republics,"  havioi;  refereoce,  of  course,  to 
tlie  republics  In  South  Africa  now  nt  war  witli  Eng- 
land, but  including  in  the  scope  of  his  argument  all 
other  existing  republics  in  the  world,  and  drawing  illus- 
trations from  such  widely  sepArat«d  governments  as 
Venezuela  and  France.  Mr.  Shearman  sums  up  his 
paper  in  the  concluding  statement  that  "  there  is  not 
a  republic  on  earth,  except  Switzerland  and  our  own 
United  Stat«a,  in  which  there  is  even  an  approximation 
to  the  honesty  of  adininistrntion  found  in  at  lea^t  sis 
Kuropean  monarchies;  nor  anything  like  the  combina- 
tion of  governmental  honesty,  judicial  impartiality, 
equality  of  rights,  personal  liberty,  and  liberality  to- 
ward Americans,  which  can  be  found  in  those  mon- 
archies and  in  all  of  the  British  colonies." 

TUB  BRITISH  WORKMAN  AND  THE  WAR. 

Mr,  F,  Maddisou,  M.  P.,  explains  why  British  work> 
men  condemn  the  South  African  war.  Aside  from  the 
general  opposition  to  militarism,  the  workmen  of  Eng- 
land, while  not  pro-Boer  in  their  sympathies,  are  un- 
able to  credit  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders. 
They  believe  that  the  gold-mines  of  the  Transvaal  were 
the  source  of  all  the  trouble. 

REASON  AND  BELIOIOHS   BEUEF. 

An  article  by  the  late  St.  George  Mivart  reviews  his 
contention  with  the  authorities  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  on  Che  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church:  Prof.  Frank 
Sargent  lIofTman  voices  the  demand  of  the  hour  for  a 
scientific  method  in  theology;  and  the  Rev.  Mlnot  J. 
Savdge,  D.U,.  writes  on  the  coming  faith— the  succeSBOr 
of  the  "  orthodoxy  "  of  to-day. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Assistant  Commlssloner-Genenil  Woodward  gives  a 
brief  foreciuft  of  the  Paris  Ex|)iiBitioii;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain — an  American  woman,  by  the  way — rle- 
Hcribes  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association  in 
the  Uritlsh  colonies;  Mr.  George  Moore  outlines  cei'iaiu 
characteristics  of  English  fiction ;  Mr.  Roliert  I'.  Porti-r 
vi-rilfs  tersely  on  the  recent  rapid  liivel'ipiiifm  of  ■..iir 
trade  with  the  countries  of  Europe;  Gen.  Count  du 
Barail,  formerly  French  Minister  of  War,  makes  an 
ahtc  defense  of  the  Boers;  Senator  Mason,  of  Illinois, 
wriCeson  the  prevention  of  food  adulteration  by  Federal 
law;  and  Prof.  Charles  WjiIiImIi'Iu  contributes  a  study 
of  Ruskin. 

THE  FORUM. 
SSISTANT  SECRETARY  VANDERLIP,  of  tlw 
Treasury  Department,  ccmtriliutes  to  the  April 
Forum  a  .'itudy  of  the  new  Ilnuncial  bill — "the  flnal  lut 
in  the  controversy  over  a  dnuble  standard  which  has 
lasted  during  almost  the  whole  hiatoryof  our  Govera- 
ment."  Mr.  Vanderlip,  while  enthusiastic  over  the 
passage  of  this  measure,  believing  that  thereby  a  mild 
foundation  has  been  laid,  is  by  no  meaoa  oonfldeat  the 
currency  question  is  fully  settled.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  in  his  opinion,  to  secure  bank-note  Issues  that 
will  respond,  in  volume,  to  the  commercial  needa  of  tbe 
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RDBSIA'S  DB8IONB  IH  PEBBIA. 
The  Hon.  Troztan  Beale,  formerly  our  minister  lo 
FsTBla,  dlscnsaes  Russian  policy  in  that  country.  From 
his  personal  observation  Mr.  Beale  state*  that,  while 
the  Russians'  rule  in  Persia  is  in  the  main  beneficial 
and  humane,  their  commercial  policy  there  Is  neither 
liberal  nor  enlightened.  The  official  obstructions  to 
trade  are  greater  to-day,  he  says,  than  they  were  tn 
England  before  the  breakdown  of  the  mercantile  sys- 


TBEATY. 

Mr.  James  G.  Whiteley,  after  analyzing  botb  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaties,  ar- 
gues that  the  former  treaty  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  that  it  removes  an  old  source  of  dis- 
pute; that  it  provides  an  international  guarantee  for 
tbe  commerce  of  tbe  world,  and  that  it  perpetuates  the 
historic  policy  of  the  United  States. 

IMMEDIATE  NAVAL  NEEDS. 

Capt.  William  Henry  Jaques,  U,  S.  N.,  sums  up  the 
pressing  needs  of  onr  navy  in  the  following  table; 


Nicarmsoa  Oannl 

Waterway  from  lakes  lo  ocean . . 

CDaliiig-BtatlDns 

Torpodo-craf  t 

Armament  for  auilllary  steamer 

Reserve  ammanltlon 

lOsabsidlied  steamers  d(  the  "A 
Jestio"  class 

i  tralnlns-shlpa 

lOaOOO  rifles  (small  arms) 

lOjOaDseamen 

War  College  and  Kaval  IntelllKei 

Bureau 

Naval  Reserve 


S  years. 
tseaTa'.'.'.'.'. 

Immediate. 

Imme<1late. 
Immediate. 


e,rao.ooo 

tOO.UDO 

B,OUCI.™0 
2JO0.O0O 


TBE  QUARANTINE  OE  Tl'BBBCULOSIS. 

Dr.  William  P.  Mnnn  specifies  the  following  condi- 
tions as  essential  to  a  successful  quarantine  of  any 

disease; 

"  First:  The  disease  must  always  be  readily  identi- 
fied early  in  the  infective  period. 

"Second:  Tbe  period  of  proposed  isolation  or  quar- 
antine must  be  reasonably  definite  and  short,  so  that 
the  individual  or  the  community  may  properly  provide 
for  maintenance  during  that  period. 

"Third;  To  make  the  measure  practicable,  tbe  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  Isolated  must  be  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  Ihe  [lopulalioii." 

Admftlinit  these  postulates,  we  can  hardly  question 
tliH  validity  of  Dr.  Mnnn's  conlention  that  a  tnbercn- 
losin  quarantine  is  at  present  impracticable  in  California 
or  Colorado. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  nEAIi-LISE. 

In  a  bright  paper  on  "  The  Paradoxical  Profusion." 
Henry  J.  Barrymore  (said  tn  be  the  pen-name  of  a  well- 
known  writer)  describes  that  unhappy  period  in  tha 
ckrgyman's  lite  when  a  man  "  can  neither  slay  in  tbe 
mluiKtry  nor  get  out  of  It."  Tiie  mini)it«rial  calUog, 
according  to  this  writer,  is  a  mere  buCterlly  existenoa. 
"  A  man  has  noteerviKl  his  apprenticeship  in  it  until  ~ 
has  reached  thirty  or  thirty-flve,  and  his  clerical  life  l» 
siintTed  out  at  forly-five  m  fifty."  The  churches  want 
youug  preAcheta.    This  is  one  of  the  paradoxes. 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hod.  Albert  J.  Hopkins  writes  a  defense  of  the 
Puerto  Hican  bill  ;  Prof.  W  J  McGee  discusses  "The 
Superstructure  of  Science";  Maj.  T.  W.  Symons,  of  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt's  canal  commission,  treats  of  "Canals 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Sea";  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Bar- 
rows comments  on  "Some  Things  We  May  Learn  from 
Europe";  M.  Gaster  tells  "  The  Truth  About  Zionism"; 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson  describes  "The  Need  for  Ad- 
vanced CJommercial  Education " ;  and  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  writes  on  "Literature  as  a  Profession." 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  programme  of  the  April  ArcTia  is  attractive 
and  varied.  There  are  two  papers  on  American 
expansion,  one  by  Senator  Money  on  the  constitutional 
questions  involved,  and  one  by  J.  M.  Scanland  on 
"American  Development  through  Assimilation."  The 
Hon.  John  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  the  Irish  Nationalist 
leader,  writes  on  the  reunion  of  the  Irish  party.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Mearkle  discusses  "The  Passing  of  the  Mormon." 
Papers  on  criminal  sociology  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  MeicDaniel  and  Mr.  Amos  Steckel. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PROPERTY. 

Dr.  C.  J.  France,  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  writes  on  "  Property  :  Its  Psychology  and  Soci- 
ology." His  statement  of  the  modem  view  of  property 
is  interesting  :  "Property  is  of  a  threefold  nature  :  (1) 
Property  resulting  from  labor ;  (2)  property  resulting 
from  intellect  or  mind,  which  is  not  strictly  labor  ;  (3) 
property  resulting  from  neither  mind  nor  labor.  Prop- 
erty resulting  from  labor  belongs  by  right  to  the 
laborer ;  that  from  brains  to  the  man  possessing  or 
employing  the  same ;  that  resulting  from  neither 
should  be  held  by  all  in  common."  In  this  writer's 
opinion  individual  owner.ship  has  been  the  one  great 
incentive  to  activity ;  the  desire  for  private  property 
has  been  the  one  great  element  in  progress  ;  property  is 
the  one  great  power,  and  in  it  are  reflected  the  hopes 
and  joys  as  well  as  the  fears  of  mankind. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  QunttyrVs  for  April,  Mr.  Prescott  F.  Hall  sets  forth 
the  present  status  of  immigration  restriction,  advo- 
cating the  immediate  passage  of  the  educational-test 
bill.  Mr.  Julius  Moritzen,  who  last  mouth  described 
for  the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  the  Pitts- 
burg steel  situation,  reviews  the  great  lockout  in  Den- 
mark during  the  summer  of  1899,  in  which  more  than 
50,000  workers  were  shut  out,  and  nearly  every  industry 
in  the  country  was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  involved. 

SWEATSHOPS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  effects  of  the  New  York  sweatshop  law  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Henry  White,  secretary  of  the  United 
Garment- Workers  of  America.  Mr.  White  says  :  "  De- 
plorable as  the  conditions  of  labor  are  in  the  congested 
quarters  of  New  York,  the  transition  from  the  tenement 
to  the  factory  building  and  the  getting  away  from  the 
place  where  the  family  is  employed  and  where  the 
working-day  and  child-labor  cannot  be  regulate<l  marks 
a  great  advance.  Many  t-enements  have  been  converted 
into  factory  buildings;  and,  although  the  latter  are 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  the  change  is  wholesome 
and  encouraging,  and  could  be  greatly  accelerated  by 


the  factory  inspectors.  The  improTement  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses  and  the  greater  activity  of  the  health 
department  have  also  contributed  toward  this  result 
If  by  example  the  value  of  factory  legislation  could  be 
made  apparent  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  State  would 
surely  respond  by  providing  the  inspectors  with  facili- 
ties commensurate  with  its  importance.'' 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  REVIKW. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  Conservative  Review 
for  March  is  a  discussion  of  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion from  the  strictly  legal  point  of  view  by  the  Hon. 
Felix  Brannigan,  whose  paper  is  essentially  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  civil  and  political  status 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
other  islands  recently  acquired  by  our  Grovemment 
from  Spain,  and  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ther« 
residing  or  engaged  in  trade  ? "  Mr.  Brannigan  takes 
the  ground  that  all  such  persons  "have  all  the  civil 
rights,  privileges,  and  liabilities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  irrespective  of  their  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  any 
*  white  man^s  burden,*  because  they  are  not  the  'sub- 
jects '  of  an  imperial  ruler ;  on  the  contrary,  they  form 
a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  rights 
as  such  every  man  is  bound  to  respect.  Therefore  all 
the  discussions  in  the  public  press  respecting  a  mode  of 
government  for  these  islands  as  *  dependencies '  and  the 
inauguration  of  'imperialism'  and  *  colonial  rule'  are 
mere  idle  fancy  and  disquisitions  upon  the  impossible— 
upon  what  is  constitutionally  impossible." 

An  interesting  paper  is  contributed  by  Christahel 
Forsythe  Fiske  on  "The  Tales  of  Terror,"  including 
such  novels  as  Horace  Wal pole's  "The  Castle  of 
Otranto,"  stories  of  Anne  Radcliffe,  Ch Aries  Brockden 
Brown,  and  Regina  Maria  Roche,  and  many  other  rep- 
resentative works  of  fiction. 

The  Hon.  John  Goode  contributes  an  account  of  the 
Virginia  secession  convention  of  1861,  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  few  surviving  members.  Paymaster-General 
Alfred  E.  Bates  writes  on  "The  Army— Its  StaflF  and 
Its  Supply  Departments."  The  Rev.  Charles  Wanen 
Currier  writes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view 
on  "The  Church  in  Cuba,"  and  Dr.  James  Curtis  Bal- 
lagh,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  describes  "The 
Social  Condition  of  the  Ante-Bellum  Negro." 

There  are  also  literary  papers  on  "  Life  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  Time  of  Arthur,"  by  William  H.  Babcock 
and  on  James  Barron  Hope  by  Janey  Hope  Marr. 

In  our  April  number  we  quoted  from  the  paper  on 
"  The  Relations  of  Norway  and  Sweden,"  by  Leonhaid 
Stejneger. 


THE  NEW  WORLD. 

AN  appreciative  paper  on  the  late  Dr.  James  Mar 
tineau  is  contributed  to  the  March  nnmber  <rf 
the  New  World  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson.  Prot 
Frank  C.  Port<?r,  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  writw 
on  "The  Ideals  of  Seminaries  and  the  Needs  of  the 
Churches,"  his  thesis  being  that  the  theological  aeml- 
nary  should  t«6ich  principles,  not  practice.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  more  truly  scientific  it  will  fmmijm 
more  practical.  .    .-.j: 

Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  writing  on  '*  The  8e9Cte> 
scious  School  in  Fiction,"  asks  why  **ao  iwaity  if  m 
should  spend  so  many  more  of  our  mortal  honniHi  Ike ' 
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fictitious  passions  of  paper  people  than  we  ever  think  of 
spending  on  our  own,  and  why  we  should  sigh  for  loves 
that  never  existed,  or  mourn  for  the  death  of  lovers  that 
never  were  born,  all  in  the  name  of  a  passion  that  almost 
no  one  has." 

The  Rev.  John  White  Chadwlck  writes  on  "  John 
Donne,  Poet  and  Preacher ;  "  Mr.  J.  Warschauer  on  the 
Pauline  theology;  Prof.  Henry  S.  Nash  on  "The  De- 
cline of  the  Stars;"  the  Rev.  Francis  Tiflfany  on 
''  William  Morris,  Craftsman  and  Socialist ;"  and  Miss 
Em i lie  Grace  Briggs  contributes  a  scholarly  paper  on 
"The  Date  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians." 


SOME  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  REVIEWS. 

THE  YALE  REVIEW. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Yale  Review  (February) 
opens  with  some  vigorous  editorial  comment  on 
the  subject  of  our  trade  relations  with  Puerto  Rico. 
Even  admitting  that  the  Republican  party  a  generation 
ago  went  too  far  in  trying  to  establish  equality  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  the  South,  the  editor  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  reaction  should  carry  it  to  the  other  extreme, 
or  why  it  should  no  longer  take  any  risks  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  self-government.  *'It  would  be  a  strange 
transformation  for  that  party,  preeminently  in  our  his- 
tory the  party  of  human  liberty,  now  to  come  forward 
under  the  standard  of  subjection  for  weaker  peoples. 
In  the  event  of  such  a  change,  this  honored  name  would 
become  a  mere  empty  title  like  that  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Voltaire.  Our  historians  may 
safely  vindicate  the  sincerity  of  the  Tories,  but  is  it  not 
ominous  when  our  politicians  advocate  their  princi- 
ples?" 

A  thoughtful  paper  on  the  "  Influence  of  the  Trust 
in  the  Development  of  Undertaking  Genius"  is  con- 
tributed to  this  number  by  Prof.  Sidney  Sherwood,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  Professor  Sher- 
wood's view  it  is  the  enlargement  of  the  market  that 
makes  a  higher  type  of  trade  organization  a  necessity. 
The  trust  is  the  American  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  wider  the  market,  the  more  economies  can  be  ef- 
fected by  organization.  It  is  upon  this  superiority  in 
the  capacity  for  organization  that  the  future  economic 
supremacy  of  America  must  probably  rest.  Protection 
is  not  the  cause  of  trusts  ;  it  is  at  the  most  only  an  in- 
cidental aid  to  their  early  formation.  Professor  Sher- 
wood believes  that  the  destruction  of  the  trusts  would 
l)e  "the  death-blow  to  our  hopes  for  industrial  leader- 
ship in  the  international  struggle  for  future  mastery. 
They  are  the  most  effective  agencies  yet  devised  for 
preventing  the  wastes  of  competitive  production." 

The  first  in  the  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  Clive  Day  on 
the  *'  Experience  of  the  Dutch  with  Tropical  Labor"  is 
devoted  to  the  so-called  culture  system,  the  plan  of 
which  was  as  follows  :  '* Instead  of  paying  to  the  gov- 
ernment a  certiiin  proportion  of  their  crops,  the  natives 
were  to  put  at  its  disposal  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
land  and  labor-time.  The  revenue  would  then  consist 
not  in  rice,  which  was  almost  universally  cultivated 
and  which  was  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  gov- 
ernment, but  in  export  products  grown  under  the  direc- 
tion of  government  contractors  on  the  land  set  free  by 
the  remission  of  the  former  tax.  According  to  the 
estimate,  the  natives  would  give  up  only  one-fifth  of 
their  land  and  one-fifth  of  their  time  in  place  of  two- 
fifths  of  their  main  crop.    The  government  promised 


to  bear  the  loss  from  failure  of  crops  if  this  was  not 
directly  due  to  the  fault  of  the  cultivators,  and  more- 
over promised  to  pay  the  natives  a  certain  price  for  such 
amounts  as  they  furnished."  While  there  was  a  net 
profit  each  year  to  the  home  government,  it  seems  that 
the  culture  system  failed  in  the  long  run  and  that  the 
government  actually  lost  on  many  crops  for  a  number 
of  years.  Mr.  Day  states,  further,  that  the  greatest 
success  of  the  system — ^namely,  the  coffee-culture — was 
profitable,  not  because  of  good  management,  but  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  the  price  of  coffee  in  the  world*s 
markets. 

Dr.  Max  West  reviews  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions relating  to  the  fourteenth  amendment ;  Mr. 
William  H.  Allen  writes  on  **  Rural  Sanitation  in  Eng- 
land;" and  "Recent  Works  on  Russian  Economic 
Conditions"  are  reviewed  by  Mr.  Vladimir  Gr.  Sim- 
khovitch. 

THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Political  Science  Qaar- 
terly  ((^lumbia  University),  Mr.  Holland  Thom;)son 
describes  life  in  a  Southern  mill  town.  His  study 
includes  conditions  in  factory  dwellings,  the  rural 
origin  of  the  operatives,  the  motives  for  the  migration 
from  farm  to  mill,  their  church  relations,  their  schools, 
their  eating  and  drinking,  their  amusements,  the  case 
of  the  factory  girl,  and  the  employment  ot  children  in 
the  mills. 

Prof.  Richmond  Mayo-Smith  contributes  a  paper  on 
"Price  Movements  and  Individual  Welfare."  Without 
asserting  that  a  period  of  falling  prices  is  desirable,  he 
maintains  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  so  disastrous  as 
has  often  been  supposed.  He  declares  that  it  imperils 
profit,  rent,  and  interest,  but  to  a  less  degree  wages. 
He  concludes,  with  Soetbeer,  that  "a  continued  and 
considerable  fall  in  prices  of  commodities  generally 
bears  hard  on  men  of  business  and  on  invested  capital, 
and  not  on  the  workmen."  The  period  of  a  decline  in 
prices,  he  thinks,  has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  better 
distribution  of  wealth. 

Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson  writes  on  "The  Principles 
of  Grovemmental  Regulation  of  Railways ; "  Mr.  John 
A.  Fairlie  on  "  State  Administration  in  New  York ; " 
Prof.  W.  W.  Willoughby  on  "The  Value  of  Political 
Philosophy ; "  and  Mr.  B.  T.  DeWijbt  on  the  question, 
"  Are  Our  Legal-Tender  Laws  Ex  Post  Feicto  ?  " 

ANNALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY. 

In  the  AmialB  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  for  March,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Whitten, 
of  the  New  York  State  Library,  contributes  an  inter- 
esting r^sumi  of  "Political  and  Municipal  Legislation 
in  1899." 

Mr.  James  T.  Young,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, having  made  a  careful  study  of  the  administration 
of  city  schools,  concludes  that  the  school  system  of  the 
city  should  be  directed  by  a  single  official,  advised  by  a 
single  board,  with  limited  powers,  of  not  more  than  six 
men.  The  head  of  the  department  and  the.  board 
should  be  chosen  by  the  mayor.  The  powers  of  admin- 
istration requiring  technical  or  detailed  knowledge  and 
training  should  be  transferred  to  professional  officials. 
These  powers  should  include  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, determination  of  text-books,  apparatus,  and  the 
letting  of  contracts,  appointment  of  janitors,  etc.  To 
keep  the  executive  head  informed  at  all  times  there 
should  be  a  corps  of  trained  superviaors  or  assistantB 
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to  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
upon  the  progress  of  instruction.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  discusses  "  The  Finan- 
cial Relation  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  the 
City  Government^"  giving  exhibits  of  the  educational 
finances  of  several  of  the  larger  American  cities. 

A  careful  survey  by  Mr.  George  H.  Haynes  of  the 
methods  by  which  representation  of  American  com- 
munities in  their  State  legislatures  is  secured  seems  to 
show  that  the  legislatures  differ  widely  in  size  and 
personnel  and  in  the  basis  ui)on  which  they  are  elected. 
Although  the  Constitution  sets  forth  the  ideal  of  equal 
representation,  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes equality  of  representation. 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely's  paper  on  "A  Decade  of  Eco- 
nomic Theory  "  is  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  work  of  the 
past  ten  years  by  American  economists.  The  opening 
article  of  the  number  is  uy  Henry  Jones  Ford  on  the 
subject  of  **  Political  Evolution  and  Civil-Service  Re- 
form." 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  ECONOltflCS. 

The  most  important  paper  in  the  current  (February) 
number  of  the  Qtiartcrly  Journal  of  Economics  (Har- 
vard University)  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  on  "The  Iron  Industry 
in  the  United  States." 

Another  pai>er  of  much  concrete  interest  is  that  on 
"The  New  York  Canals"  by  John  A.  Fairlie,  who 
reviews  the  whole  history  of  the  canals  from  De  Witt 
Clinton's  day  to  our  own,  and  makes  an  instructive 
presentation  of  the  financial  side  of  the  canal  problem 
in  the  Empire  State.  From  his  statement  it  appears 
that  "the  original  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals  cost  $9,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to  3  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  at  the  time  the 
work  was  undertaken.  By  1845  the  total  expenditure 
for  canal  construction  and  enlargement  was  |30,(X)0,000, 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  at  that 
time.  When  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  was 
completed  in  1862  the  total  cost  of  construction  and 
enlargement  was  $56,000,000,  equal  to  4  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation  of  1860.  The  State  canal  debt  in  1860  was 
$27,000,000,  the  largest  amount  outstanding  at  one  time  ; 
but  in  the  decade  1840-50  the  debt  was  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  valuation,  reaching  the  highest  percent- 
age, 3.8  per  cent.,  in  1844.  The  estimates  for  the  im- 
provements now  recommended  aggregate  162,000,000, 
which  is  1.3  per  cent,  of  the  present  valuation  of  the 
State."  The  entire  amount  of  the  improvements,  as- 
sessed upon  the  canal  counties,  would  not  involve  a  large 
increase  in  the  charge  on  them,  since  these  counties 
contain  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  and  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation. 

Prof.  John  Cummings  writes  on  "  Ethnic  Factors 
and  the  Movement  of  Population,"  and  Mr.  Thorstein 
Veblen  contributes  his  third  paper  on  "The  Precon- 
ceptions of  Economic  Science." 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  3pening  article  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  (University  of  Chicago) 
is  an  account  of  the  Belgian  General  Savings  and  Old- 
Age  Pension  Bank,  by  Mr.  William  F.  Willoughby. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Padan  writes  on  "Prices  and  Index  Num- 
bers," criticising  the  various  methods  applied  by  statis- 
ticians in  dealing  with  the  law  of  averages  as  applied  to 
prices  of  commodities.    Mr.  George  G.  Tuneli  reviews 


the  testimony  given  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  befon 
the  joint  congressional  commission  on  postal  affairs, 
relative  to  the  question  of  "  fair  pay  "  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail.  Mr.  W.  Colgrove  Betts  describes  the 
work  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum.  Prof. 
J.  Laurence  I^aughlin  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Prof.  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  of  the  department 
of  political  economy  in  Harvard  University,  who  died 
in  his  seventieth  year,  on  January  29  last. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF   SOCIOLOGY. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Am,erican  Journal  of 
Sociology,  one  of  the  publications  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  Georg  Simmel  contributes  an  article  on 
the  philosophy  of  value.  Mr.  Antonio  Llano  discusses 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population  and  wages.  Al- 
though disclaiming  the  title  of  defender  of  Malthus, 
this  writer  frankly  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
that  philosopher,  and  in  many  points  seems  to  accept 
his  conclusions.  Frances  A.  Kellor  contributes  the 
second  of  her  series  of  papers  on  "  Psychological  and 
Environmental  Study  of  Women  Criminals."  Prof. 
Edward  Als worth  Ross  writes  on  "Social  Control;' 
Mr.  Albion  W.  Small  on  "  The  Scope  of  Sociology,"  and 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons  on  "A  Sociological  View  of 
Sovereignty." 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  last  number  of  Municipal  Affairs  (December, 
1899)  is  chiefly  devoted  to  various  phases  of  municipal 
art.  An  introductory  paper  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  BJashfleld.  Mr.  George 
Kriehn  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The  City  Beautiful." 
A  scheme  for  the  erection  of  monuments  in  New  York 
City  is  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  while  the 
suggestions  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  are  em- 
bodied in  an  illustrated  paper  of  some  length.  Mr. 
John  De  Witt  Warner  directs  our  attention  to  the 
bridge  element  of  New  York  City  architecture.  The 
recent  work  of  civic  improvement  in  Edinburgh  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson.  Mr.  James 
P.  Haney  offers  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  decora- 
tion of  schools  and  school-rooms.  Miss  Beatrix  Jones 
writes  on  city  parks  ;  Cornelius  B.  Mitchell  on  trees  in 
city  streets.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Parkhurst  makes  a  plea  tat 
stained  glass.  Tliere  are  also  papers  on  public  art  in 
St.  Ijouis,  the  Baltimore  municipal  art  conference, 
municipal  aesthetics  from  a  legal  standpoint,  notes  of 
progress  in  municipal  improvement,  and  eztenalYe 
bibliogra))hical  notes. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  contains 
good  articles  on  British  army  reorganization  ;  a 
noteworthy  article  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  on  the  "De* 
ficiencies  of  Our  Fleet "  ;  and  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  French  army  by  Mr.  Paul  Bettelheim. 

A  DINNER-TABLE  AUTOCRAT. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  a  paper  on  John  Selden  and  his 
"Table  Talk,"  in  which  he  sums  up  Selden's  character 
as  follows : 

"  He  was  indeed  a  typical  Church  of  Etngland  wim»»,  as 
far  removed  from  Geneva  as  from  Rome.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  the  free  handling  of  sacred  8ahjecti«  *«<* 
there  was  an  element  of  brutality  in  some  of  hia  aledgfr- 
hammer  attacks  on  current  superstition.  But  if  he  had 
been  the  scoffing  sceptic  that  some  in  fp«r  of  his  liMi*»ii^ 
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dubbed  him,  so  galntly  a  man  as  Sir  Hatthen  Hale  conld 
not  have  calliKl  him  a  resolved,  serions  Christian.  Col»- 
ridge  complained  of  the  lack  of  poetry  in  Selden,  and 
this  complaint  ia  just.  He  was  too  much  under  the  in- 
Huenceot  reason,  he  had  little  or  no  imagination,  and 
he  underrated  the  force  of  sentiment,  religious  or  othei^ 
wise.  The  ridiculous  aspect  of  things  struck  him  so 
forcibly  that  it  sometimes  blinded  him  to  their  graver 
HigniAcance.  Every  man  has  his  limitations,  and  these 
were  his.  But  those  who  know  best  what  good  talk  is 
will  be  the  readiest  to  admire  the  Incomparable  excel- 
lence of  Selden's." 

THE  SCARCITV  OF  COAL  IN  RNGLAND. 

Mr.  Bennett  H.  Brough  writes  on  "Xhe  Scarcity  of 
Coal,"  which,  he  says,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  demand  for  the  South  African  transports,  the  chief 
causes  being  activity  in  the  European  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries, and  an  increased  Continental  demand  owing 
to  strikes.  England's  output  of  conl  is  relatively  de- 
creasing at  an  alarming  extent.  In  1340'it  was  T5  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  supply;  at  present  it  is  only  30  per 
cent.     Mr.  Brough  says  : 

"  The  production  of  coal  in  the  British  colonies  and 
dependencies  increases  year  by  year,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  colonies  possess  ample  resources  to  meet 
all  the  demands  for  coal.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
of  the  coal  resources  of  the  mother-country,  the  extent 
of  the  colonial  coalfields  tends  to  support  Lord  Kelvin's 
view,  that  mankind  is  more  likely  to  suffer  in  time  from 
lack  of  oxygen  than  from  lack  of  coal." 

Mr.  E.  S.  Dell,  a  "Liberal  Catholic,"  has  an  article 
on  "The  Case  of  Dr.  Mivart."  He  says  there  is  no 
cause  for  wonder  that  a  scientific  man  should  be  scan- 

daliied  by  the  "  Neo-ScholasticB." 

"  No  reasonable  man  wUl  undertake  sdentiflc  invee- 
tigation  if  he  Is  bound  to  arrive  at  conclusions  already 
made  for  him  by  other  people  possibly  Ignorant  of  the 
subject ;  nor  can  we  attach  Importance  to  the  scientific 
work  of  a  Jesuit,  for  instance,  however  well-informed 
he  may  be,  if  we  know  that  be  has  a  proposition  of  Lib- 
eratore  in  his  pocket  to  which  he  Is  bound  to  fit  the 
facts.  The  result  of  this  system  of  substituting  a  pri- 
ori assumptions  for  the  investigation  of  tacts  Is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  as  regards  the  domain  of  history, 
even  by  Fr.  Richard  Clarke's  article.  Ills  assertion 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  has  never  undergone 
and  never  can  undergo  modification  (taken  In  Its  ordi- 
nary and  natural  sense)  will  nut  stiind  the  te^t  of  facts. 
Any  unprejudiced  person  that  studied  the  history  of 
dogma  would  come  t4i  an  opposite  conclusion.  It  is 
eimply  untrue.  If  we  descend  to  details  and  their  recog' 
nition,  that  'what  [the  doctrine  of  the  Church]  was  in 
the  beginning,  such  it  is  now,  and  such  it  will  ever  be, 
while  the  world  lasts ;'  and  bis  aasertlons  that  our  Ijord 
taught  His  Apostles  the  doctrines  of  pspal  infallibility 
and  the  absolute  sintessness  of  Mary  are  sheer  inven- 
tions, unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence.  That  such 
statemenla  can  be  made  by  any  Catholic  fltty-flve  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  '  E^ssay  on  Development,' 
shows  that  there  are  some  among  us  who  learn  nothing 
and  forget  nothing." 

CABMEN  STLVA'S  POETRY. 


la  the  current  Nineteenth  Centurv-  The  following  are 
the  coDclndlug  verses  of  her  poem  on  "Westminster 
Abbey,"  excellently  translated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  :. 

'■  My  heart,  my  heart  is  the  Abbey  biKh. 

The  Abber  wide,  with  its  hidden  nooks  I 
Where  nothing  can  perish,  where  nothing  can  die : 

Where  Fame  Is  Inscrilied  in  Ood  >  Doomsday  Books  I 
Where  the  marble's  warning  Is  cold  and  gray. 
For  the  sonls  ttiat  sleep  are  awake  for  nye  I 
"I  cling  to  the  pillars  where  once  I  bled, 

For  these  are  the  pillars  that  bear  my  life ; 
They  shiver  for  ttionght  of  the  grief  that  is  dead. 

For  they  know  where  my  heart  broke  down  In  the  strife. 
But  the  graves  of  the  past  open  still  to  tlie  strong. 
And  my  dead  shall  live— in  my  burning  song  1 " 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April,  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Bacon  has  an  article  on  "Fogs  and  their  Teach- 
ing," In  which  he  mentions  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
fogs,  sucb  as  their  relative  impenetrability  by  electric 
light.  The  cost  In  gas  alone  of  a  single  day's  fog  In 
London  is  not  leas  than  £7,000  or  £8,000—35,000,000  cubic 
feet  in  excess  being  consumed  in  a  single  day.  The 
only  virtue  which  fogs  seem  to  possess  Is  to  reduce  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  at  night.  An  analysis  of  the  de- 
poeit  left  after  a  fog  at  Chelsea  showed  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matter  to  thlrtyrslx  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
together  with  five  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  and  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Town  fogs  are 
very  dry,  and  sometimes  contain  no  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  moisture. 

wmo  IMPERIALIBM. 

Mr.  Bolton  King  has  an  article  on  "Whig  Imperial- 
ism," in  which  he  has  no  difficulty  In  showing  that  the 
modern  idea  of  a  free  Empire  owed  nothing  to  the 
Tories  for  Its  development.  They  had  posed  as  the 
champions  of  imperial  authority,  and  of  the  claims  of 
Parliament  to  override  the  customs  and  liberties  of  the 
colonies.  Very  different  was  the  iraperialism  of  the 
Whigs  who,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  stood 
stanchly  by  the  Whigs  of  America,  and  "when  war 
broke  out,  had  no  squeamishness  about  opposing  tbe 
government.  They  were  dealing  with  a  thing  that 
was  wrong,  and  they  thought  it  a  plain  duty  to  fight 
It;  and  they  fought  It  with  doubled  energy,  as  the 
wild  war-passion  surged  higher  in  the  country,  and 
the  colonies  became  more  and  more  hopelessly  ali- 
enated. The  first  Liberal  Imperialist  thundered  out  to 
the  Lords  his  lieftnse  uf  llii-  \Vhig:^  iind  freemen  of 
America,  whom  you  call  reliels,  and  sicatbed  the  mail 
Tbry  policy  in  words  that  still  ring  in  our  ears.  In  that 
miserable  time,  when  they  saw  the  Empire  being  shaU 
t«red  and  were  powerless  to  save  it,  Burke  and  Hartley 
and  Pownall,  and  at  a  tator  date  Fox  and  the  younger 
Pitt,  squandered  their  unanswerable  arguments  on  the 
unlUtening  majority  of  country  squires  and  King's 
friends  and  policemen  in  the  Commons.  Admiral  Kep- 
pel  and  some  of  his  officers  refused  to  serve  against  the 
Americana  ;  Chatham  withdrew  his  eldest  son  from  the 
array  rather  than  let  blm  take  part  In  the  war." 
THE  TEWPKRASCE  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  writing  on  "Public  Houses,"  dis- 
cusses thtt  Gothenburg  System  at  some  length.  Ue 
thinks  that  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  a  trial  nf 
the  Scandinavian  System  makes  it  well  wortiiarentnn. 
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At  the  best,  valuable  experience  would  have  been 
gained,  while  at  the  worst,  little  disturbance  would 
have  taken  pleice. 

M.  BLOCH  ON  THE  WAR. 

The  number  opens  with  an  article  by  M.  Jean  de 
Bloch,  in  which  he  sets  out  the  lessons  of  the  Transvaal 
war.  M.  Bloch's  opinion  has  already  been  so  fully 
stated  in  preceding  numbers  of  this  Review  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  any  long  notice  of  his  article. 
The  article,  nevertheless,  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and 
sets  forth  with  great  skill  his  theory  of  the  advantage  of 
the  defensive  in  modern  warfare.  It  was  this  advantage 
which  prevented  the  Boers  from  pressing  their  invasion 
home,  in  spite  of  their  initial  numerical  superiority; 
and  it  was  the  same  advantage  which  rendered  abortive 
England's  immense  superiority  in  the  middle  stages  of 
the  campaign. 

WHO  WILL  SUCCEED  THE  POPE  ? 

Dr.  Sigmund  Miinz  discusses,  with  an  immense 
amount  of  knowledge,  the  question  as  to  who  will  be 
elected  Pope  when  Leo  XIII,  is  dead.  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  a  pope,  and  before  the  conclave  meets,  the 
cardinals,  with  the  Camerlengo  at  their  head,  glance 
through  the  dead  pontiff's  testament.  But  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  his  nominee  will  be  elected. 
Sometimes  the  new  pope  has  been  altogether  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  predecessor ;  and  sometimes  he  has 
not  even  been  in  possession  of  the  purple  when  the  testa- 
ment was  made. 

The  future  pope,  however,  says  Dr.  Miinz,  will  almost 
certainly  be  elected  from  the  present  cardinalate.  Leo 
XIII.  is  ninety  years  of  age,  and  secret  understandings 
have  certainly  been  come  to  among  groups  of  the  cardi- 
nals as  to  his  successor.  But  who  he  will  be  nobody  can 
say.  For  the  members  of  the  conclave  represent  various 
interests  other  than  their  own,  and  sometimes  serve  as 
the  spokesmen  of  whole  classes,  and  even  of  states.  In 
the  Sacred  College  the  political  differences  of  Europe 
find  a  lively  echo,  and  there  are  papal  candidates  and 
electors  who  support  respectively  the  Dual  and  Triple 
Alliances.  Dr.  Miinz  does  not  think  that  either  of  these 
extreme  parties  will  triumph  at  the  next  election  ;  but 
an  agreement  will  probably  be  come  to  which  will  not 
be  offensive  to  any  one  power.  Indeed,  he  concludes  his 
paper  by  saying  that  possibly  this  papal  election  may 
end,  as  some  recent  presidential  elections  in  France,  in  a 
man  of  comparative  insignificance  being  the  successful 
candidate. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  Saint  Genix  continues  his  revelations  on  "Mo- 
nastic Orders  up  to  Date,"  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton 
begins  a  paper  on  *'  The  Crucifixion  as  an  Evolutionary 
Force."  Count  de  Soissons  writes  on  **  Modern  German 
Lyric  Poetry." 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  for  April  there  Is  an  article  by 
Karl  Blind  on  the  German  navy,  from  which  we 
quote  elsewhere. 

IBSEN'S  NEW  PLAY. 

"  When  We  Dead  Awaken  "  is  the  subject  of  a  critical 
review  by  Mr.  James  Joyce,  who  sums  up  as  follows: 

"On  the  whole.  When  We  Dead  Awaken  may  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  the  author's  work— if,  indeed,  it  be 
not  the  greatest.    It  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 


series,  which  began  with  A  Doll's  House— a  grand 
epilogue  to  its  ten  predecessors.  Than  these  dramas, 
excellent  alike  in  dramaturgic  skill,  characteiizatkm, 
and  supreme  interest,  the  long  roll  of  drama,  ancient  or 
modern,  has  few  things  better  to  show." 

THE  STATUS  OF  BRITISH  NAVAL  ENGINEEBS. 

**  With  But  After"  is  the  somewhat  whimsical  titled 
an  article  in  which  Mr.  Rollo  Appleyard  deals  with  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  status  and  titles  of  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Royal  navy.  Formerly  the  engineer-in- 
chief  of  the  Royal  navy  held  merely  the  relative  rank 
of  captain.  He  is  now  to  rank  with  rear-admiral,  and 
chief  engineers  with  lieutenants  of  eight  years'  senio^ 
ity.  These  changes,  and  the  others  proposed  by  the  ad- 
miralty, Mr.  Appleyard  says,  are  absurdly  insufficient 
The  essence  of  the  present  inferior  position  of  naval  en- 
gineers is  that  they  are  treated  as  non-combatant  offi- 
cers, and  in  position,  pay,  and  authority  they  are  denied 
their  rights.  The  consequence  is  that,  even  in  peace 
time,  there  4s  no  ship  in  the  Royal  navy  that  carries 
more  than  its  bare  complement  of  engineer  officers  and 
stokers.  The  engineers  themselves  propose  that  a  coips 
of  royal  naval  engineers  should  be  formed,  to  be  claased 
as  a  military  branch  of  the  navy,  and  having^  executlTe 
powers  similar  to  those  of  combatant  officers. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bear  pleads  for  a  more  accurate  and  scien- 
tific agricultural  census.  He  thinks  that  the  American 
system  is  far  ahead  of  the  British. 

"It  is  not  much  to  ask  that  in  the  next  census  the 
classes  owning,  occupying,  or  working  on  the  land 
should  be  comprehensively  and  distinctively  ennmer 
ated.  The  task  of  procuring  such  a  return  would  be 
trifling  in  comparison  with  what  was  done  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  to  be  greatly  extended  and  improved  upon  in  the 
next  one.  The  results  of  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  census  of  1890  in  that  country  filled  three  immenee 
volumes,  containing  together  2,478  pages,  besides  na- 
merous  maps  and  statistical  diagrams.  A  mere  list  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  statistical  information  is  givm 
in  these  volumes  would  occupy  several  pages  of  this 
Review." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher  has  a  pleasant  article  on  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  Com^die  Frangaise,  latelj 
burned  down.  Fiona  Macleod  concludes  her  article  on 
Zona.  The  interminable  controversy  on  Catholic  Con- 
tinuity is  continued  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  the  title  of 
whose  article,  *^  Unchanging  Dogma  but  Changefnl 
Man,"  contains  the  gist  of  his  contentions. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Westminster  Review  tot  April  Mr.  Walter 
Ijloyd  reviews  the  correspondence  recently  pab- 
lished  in  France  between  Auguste  Comte  and  John 
Stuart  Mill ;  the  most  interesting  part  of  which  is  the 
controversy  as  to  the  alleged  inferiority  of  wosnen,  ii 
which  Mill  scored  the  famous  point  that  wom«nmiitt 
be  equal  to  men  in  reason,  since  men  admit  in  wcmeii 
a  conscience  ordinarily  more  scmpnloiu  than  tliflfn; 
and  what  is  conscience  if  not  the  sabmlsBloiii  of  the  pi^ 
sions  to  the  reason?  The  correspondenea  was  tuillj 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  oontroveny  of  a  Teij  diflhMBi 
character : 
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"Comte  being  plaoetl  in  flaancial  diflicQities  thraugh 
the  losa  of  oae  of  his  poats  nt  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Mill  geoerouslf  obtaiued  (or  him  a  dooation  o(  3,000 
franca,  subscribed  by  Grote,  Molesivorth,  and  Ralkes- 
Currie.  Cotnte  took  it  into  his  head  that  this  gift, 
which  w&a  mennt  as  a  Usmpomr;  assistance,  was  to  be 
an  annuity,  nnd  couslderail  hiuiseK  deeply  aggrieved 
when  Mill  explained  to  him  the  true  utate  of  the  case. 
Comte  persisted,  and  Mill  wrote  a  letter  which  seema 
niniost  unduly  severe ;  but  it  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  persistence— a  persistence  founded  upon  a  mis- 
understanding— with  which  Comte  urged  bis  claim. 
After  this  the  correspondence  relaxed  and  finally  ceased 
altogether." 


Miss  Janet  Harper  contributes  a  paper  under  this 
heading.  She  thinks  that  Jane  Austen  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  the  feverish  t«ndenciea  of  the  day  : 

"  Probably  the  best  time  to  read  one  of  Jane  Auat«n's 
noveUis  just  after  one  hasgraduated,  or  is  Inflated  with 
university  honors,  or  is  puffed  up  with  having  had 
some  fugitive  veraea  accepted  by  a  high-class  magazine, 
or  has  aurfeited  himself  with  fi.n'de-sUcle  stories  till 
literary  dyspepsia  has  set  in.  These  thinga  generally 
occur  before  one  is  very  old  ;  but  there  is  another  good 
time  alsm,  which  is  even  less  limited  by  years — namely, 
after  one  has  somehow  had  an  overdose  of  ethics ;  (or 
!kliHS  Austen  never  pointed  a  moral  or  set  herself  to 
teach.  Like  all  true  geniuses,  she  knew,  consciously  or 
unconscioualy,  that  art  works  for  all  whom  it  can 
teach,  and  that  it  delivers  ita  own  message  to  us.  She 
iloea  not  assure  us  that  the  apparently  most  common- 
place of  human  beings  will  be  found  interesting  in 
some  point  if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to  find  it  out,  but 
nevertheless  through  her  art  we  learn  It,  and  greater 
things,  thepowerof  love  and  the  beauty  of  seK-sacriflce. 
Of  her  teaching  '  the  rest  is  silence.' " 
OTHEH 


Mr,  J.  H.  Hudson  writes  on  "Shakespeare's  Ghosta," 
Mr.  Andrew  de  Ternant  has  an  article  on  the  late  Due 
d'Aumale  and  Chantilly,  Mr.  Herbert  Whlafcin  con- 
tributes a  couple  of  pages  of  approval  of  co-education, 
and  Miss  Julia  Hawksiey  writes  on  "  The  Influence  of 
the  Woman's  Club," 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  tor  April  there  are  several 
articles  which  deal  with  the  South  African  War 
anil  its  military  issues.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with 
Mr.  H.W.  Wilson's  application  of  the  lessons  of  the  war 
to  Franco-German  relations. 

THE  ETlUfS  OF  EIIITING, 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  H,  W,  Mass- 
ingham,  who  implies,  though  he  does  not  say  bo,  that 
editing  requires  and  knows  no  ethics  at  all.  The  mod- 
ern newspaper,  so  (ar  from  being  an  instmctor  or  en- 
lightener,  merely  reflects  the  opinions  of  the  social  me- 
dium in  which  it  exists,  and  for  this  reodon  the  editor^ 
proprietor,  who  has  no  one  to  fall  out  with  about  opiu- 
ions,  is  the  most  logical  development,  Mr.  Massinghani 
bikes  the  present  war  a-i  an  instance.     He  says; 

"Most  Englishmen  think  that  the  present  war  in 
South  Africa  was  neceSE^ry  and  jnst.  But  let  me  sup- 
pose that  a  cause  of  war  uroiie  in  this  country  lo  which 
those  adjectives  did  not  apply.    Let  me  farther  suppcne 


that  the  opposing  nation  could  be  accused,  as  the  Boers 
can  fairly  be  accused,  of  having  in  the  past  deeply 
wonnded  the  national  pride.  Having  this  ground  o( 
passion  on  which  to  work,  does  any  one  believe  that  the 
mass  of  our  newspapers  either  could,  or  would,  occupy 
themselves  vrith  the  diRicult,  unpleasant,  and  unprofit- 
able task  of  holding  back  an  Impulsive  people,  when 
their  circulation,  and  therefore  their  advertising 
strength,  depended  on  their  stimulating  the  unwise 
and  Imprudent,  bnt  natnral  and  often  uncontrollable, 
impulse  of  revenge,  and  when  their  editors  knew  that 
their  rivals  would  jump  lo  to  take  the  trade  opportunity 
which  they  were  neglecting  f  Instances  to  the  contrary 
occur,  but  not  often  to  the  advantage  of  the  newspaper 
which  takes  an  unpopular  line,  and  generally  1  say  that 
if  restraioing  forces  are  needed  in  the  state,  they  cannot 
come  through  our  Journals.  The  conductors  of  these 
enterprises  are  chosen  (or  qualities  opposite  to  those 
which  make  for  deliberatenesa  and  independence  of 
judgment,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  their  pro- 
prietors are  injured  by  the  application  of  the  habits  o( 
mind  I  have  named.  Mr.  Stead  used  to  speak  of  editors 
as  If  they  were  latter-day  Apostlee,  and  their  chairs  the 
true  modern  pulpits.  Far  be  It  from  me  to  deny  that 
the  modern  pulpit  is  very  like  the  press,  and  the  press 
the  pulpit.  But  it  is  certain  that,  unless  both  these 
institutions  are  prepared  to  give  man  the  mental  tood 
they  like,  it  will  go  ill  with  them." 

INACcnKATB  HISTOKY. 

Lieut. -Col.  Maxse,  who  was  himself  a  participant  in 
the  Soudanese  campaign,  takes  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
seriously  to  task  for  a  whole  series  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations contained  in  his  "River  War."  He 
says  that  the  "River  War"  ismisleadingas  history  and 
inaccurate  in  detail,  and  certainly  the  number  of  cor- 
rections which  Colonel  Ma;ise  makes  seems  to  justify 


"Scythlcus"  wiit«B  on  the  Russian  press  with  con- 
siderable knowledge.  His  article  is  prefaced  by  a  fac- 
simile page  "blocked  out"  by  the  Russian  censor,  with 
whose  vagariea  his  article  also  deals.  In  Finland  the 
censure  has  become  so  strict  that  a  species  of  mutual 
insurance  company  has  been  formed  to  indemnify  pro- 
priators  and  editors  against  losses  from  suspension. 
The  most  widely  circulating  of  Russian  newspapers  Is 
the  Svlet,  which  sells  some  100,000  copies  daily,  while 
the  most  authoritative  and  best  known  abroad,  the 
NoKoe  Vremya,  has  a  circulation  bnt  half  as  great. 

CORNHILL. 

CORNHILL  is  full,  as  usual,  of  excellent  reading. 
The  first  place  is  given  to  a  weird  and  melan- 
choly poem  by  Thomas  Hardy,  on  "  The  Souls  of  the 
Slain."  Tbe  poet  depicts  himself  standing  on  the  BUI 
of  Portland  as  the  souls  of  the  soldiers  slain  in  South 
Africa  pass  homeward.  The  inquiries  of  these  strange 
visitants  elicit  tbe  fact  tliat  the  "glory"  the  soldier 
dies  for  is  generally  least  present  to  the  mind  of  his  be- 
reaved relatives.    The  shades  exclaim : 

"Alasl  tlion.  It  seems  that  uur  glory 
WelRba  less  lu  their  thougllt 
Thnn  oar  small  hoiDoly  at-ts. 
And  tlie  lons-neo  commnnpIaCD  fads 
ir  livBB— held  by  OS  fl«  scarce  part  of  our  atorjr 
And  rated  as noneht  V" 
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A  much  more  glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  em- 
pire than  any  of  the  hlood-stained  annals  of  war  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  H.  Sharp's  vivid  and  thorough  picture  of 
the  flght  with  famine  in  India — the  "barren  and  dry 
land  " — as  he  lived  through  it  in  an  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner of  the  continent. 


Lady  Grove  writes  in  a  sprightly,  serious  vein  on  fads 
or  unpopular  enthusiasms.  Mr.  Beach  Thomas  di»* 
cusses  the  relation  of  athletics  to  health,  and  concludes 
that  the  wisest  coiu*se  is  not  to  avoid  all  exertion  or  to 
restrict  severe  exercise  to  the  athletic  period,  but  to 
cultivate  gymnastics. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MOXDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Desjardins'  remark- 
able article  on  the  points  of  international  law 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  war. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  CEYLON. 

M.  Leclercq  contributes  to  the  first  March  number  an 
interesting  paper  on  Ceylon  under  the  British  colonial 
administration.  He  shows  what  interesting  traces  re- 
main in  the  island  of  the  old  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
colonists,  notably  the  old  Roman-Dutch  law,  which  is 
still  applicable  in  the  Ceylon  courts  of  justice.  Traces 
of  the  Portuguese  are  chiefly  religious,  for  the  Catholic 
faith  originally  preached  by  the  Franciscans  has  spread 
to  the  smallest  villages,  while  the  stern  doctrines  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  seem  to  have  practically  dis 
appeared.  The  native  tongue,  too,  hfis  been  enriched 
by  Portuguese  much  more  than  by  Dutch  influences, 
although  the  Dutch  occupation  was  quite  as  long  as 
that  of  Portugal.  As  regards  the  English  in  the 
island,  M.  Leclercq  considers  that  if  they  went  away 
to-morrow  they  would  leave  behind  them  few  recollec- 
tions and  few  regrets;  for  they  have  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  people,  and  are  known  merely  as  active 
people,  buyers  of  land,  cultivators,  and  stern  judges; 
and  it  is  expected  apparently  in  Ceylon  that  one  tine 
day  they  will  pack  up  their  trunks  and  disappear. 

JAPAN. 

M.  Bellessort  continues  his  travel  papers  on  Japan. 
The  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  as  mysterious  as  their 
language ;  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  naming 
their  ancestors  for  a  long  time  persuaded  them  that 
they  were  descended  from  the  gods.  This  impression 
has  not  yet  been  removed,  and  the  history  primers  which 
are  used  in  the  schools  still  mention  the  Goddess  of  the 
Sun  as  the  first  Japanese  Empress.  Modern  science  has 
not  decided  yet  whether  the  Japanese  came  from  Mon- 
golia through  Corea,  or  from  the  Malay  Peninsula 
through  Formosa.  One  ingenious  hypothesis  traces 
these  worshipers  of  Kami  to  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah. 
In  their  most  ancient  customs  may  be  traced  astonish- 
ing relics  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  and  the  Basques,  curiously 
enough,  have  a  perfect  comprehension  of  no  fewer  than 
sixty  words  belonging  to  the  Japanese  tongue.  M.  Bel- 
lessort quotes,  in  conclusion,  a  curious  expression  of 
opinion  made  to  him  by  a  Japanese  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinction, who  pointed  to  the  Emperor's  palace,  and  said 
to  him  sadly  :  ''Japan  will  be  tranquil  as  long  as  that 
dwelling  keeps  its  mysterious  occupant ;  but  I  fear  for 
my  country  the  morrow  of  his  death.  Our  people  are 
not  easy  to  govern  if  the  governing  power  remains  anon- 
ymous and  impersonal ;  and,  al)ove  all  things,  I  dread 
anything  that  may  give  us  some  day  a  too  intelligent 
Emperor." 

In  the  second  March  number  M.  Andr^  Lebon  writes 
a  paper  on  the  Marchand  mission,  Fashoda,  and  the 
Mdlines  cabinet. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  Nouvclle  Revue  for  February  contains  a  num- 
ber of  short  and  readable  papers.  In  neither 
number,  if  Mme.  Juliette  Adam's  papers  on  foreign 
politics  be  excepted,  is  there  any  article  directly  dealing 
with  the  South  African  War. 

DEAR  COAL. 

In  the  first  February  number  M.  Barrau  describes  the 
crisis  in  the  coal-trade,  which  crisis — according  to  the 
investigations  lately  made  by  him — is  quite  as  acute  on 
the  Continent  as  it  is  in  England.  This  is  true  of  Bel- 
gium, where  ordinary  coal  is  now  retailed  to  the  con- 
sumer at  a  price  43  per  cent,  higher  than  was  the  case 
three  years  ago.  This  state  of  things  is  partly  attributed 
to  the  South  African  War,  partly  to  the  works  con- 
nected with  the  French  exhibition,  and  last,  not  least, 
to  the  present  continental  craze  for  automobilism.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  which  is  well  worth  consideration 
by  those  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry, points  out  that  of  all  European  countries  Russia 
alone  has  hitherto  neglected  to  tap  her  extraordinary 
mineral  treasures. 

GERMAN  CANALS. 

In  the  same  number  M.  Di6ny  discusses  at  length  the 
German  canal  system.  No  country  in  the  world,  says 
the  French  writer,  seems  more  suitable  for  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  the  kind  ;  and  even  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury canals  played  a  considerable  part  in  north  Grer- 
many .  J ust  as  France  was  abandoning  the  construction 
of  certain  great  waterways — for  the  railro€ids  soon  began 
carrying  all  before  them— the  German  Grovemment 
woke  up  to  the  importance  of  a  good  canal  system  which 
should  link  together  the  various  rivers  which  play  so 
great  a  part  in  German  trade.  From  1873  to  1891  the 
canal  traffic  increased  300  per  cent.,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  Prussian  Government  is  anxiously  at- 
tempting to  carry  through  a  project — ^the  MitteUand- 
kanal — which  will,  it  is  hoped,  act  as  a  great  waterway 
between  the  east  and  the  west. 

SUBMARINE  CABLES. 

Once  more  we  have  in  a  French  review  a  strong  rep- 
resentation, made  this  time  by  M.  Jadot,  as  to  the  in- 
feriority of  France  in  the  matter  of  cable  communica- 
tion.  M.  Ja<lot  is  able  to  say  that  the  attention  which 
has  been  called  to  the  situation  has  resulted  in  an 
awakening  of  opinion  which  is  likely  to  have  important 
results.  The  British  monopoly  of  cable  communicatikiii 
is,  of  course,  denounced.  The  writer  points  out  the 
extreme  importance  for  France  of  having  independent 
cable  communication,  not  only  with  the  f ar  BSast)  whflca, 
he  says,  French  interests  are  becoming  evevy  dagr  of 
greater  importance,  but  also  with  the  Frenoh 
colonies.  These  cables  might  be  intematioiial  in 
acter,  or  the  French  Government  mi^^t  taks  om  tibi 
whole  burden  ;  while  a  third  solution— wUUdi 
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to  be  said  for  It  from  hla  point  of  view— would  Ije  th*t 
the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  a  number  of  French 
private  companies  with  a  government  guarnutee 


M.  Mfiril'fl  article  in  the  llrat  March  number  on  the 
pnrt  which  Continental  Europe  has  played  in  the  South 
African  War  jh  mainly  iuteresting  as  proving  very 
clearly  hotv  passionati^ly  a  section — and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  by  far  the  Kreater  section— not  only  of  French 
iut«lleet.uHl  sympal  hy,  but  an  even  stronger  feeling  as 
regards  Germany,  Holland,  and  Russia,  ha»  gone  out  to 
the  Transvaal.  "In  Paris,  in  Brussels,  in  AniHterdam, 
In  Vienna,  aud  in  St.  Petersburg,  committees  were 
early  fi>rmed  lu  aid  o(  the  Boers,  and  among  tlie  Hub- 
scril>eTM  (what  is  rarely  the  case  on  the  Continent)  rep- 
resentBtives  of  every  class  were  eager  to  help  with  time 
and  money."  The  writer  lately  made  a  tour  through 
the  various  capitals  quoti^  and  he  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  anti-British  feeling  existed  quite  as  much 
jn  the  upper  ai^d  governing  caste  of  each  country  as 
among  the  populace ;  not  only  In  Holland — where  the 
absence  of  pro-Hoer  sympathies  would  be  indeed  mon- 
strous but  in  Belgium  the  same  feeling  obtains  ;  An»- 
tria,  again,  which  has  no  direct  int«rest  in  the  matter, 
has  shown  consistently  what  M.  Mtivil  styles  a  strong 
sentimental  sympathy  for  the  smaller  and  weaker  na- 
tion ;  as  for  Russia,  a  French  writer  naturally  sees  in 
the  feeling  there  displayed  hatred  to  "the  traditional 
enemy."  ^^__ 

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IT  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  Revue  de  Parte  tor 
February  contains  no  article  bearing  directly  upon 
the  situation  in  South  Africa. 

IK  THE  PLAGUE  SHOULD  COME, 
M.  Duclaux  conlributes  to  the  first  February  number 
a  paper  on  the  measures  of  protection  to  be  taken 
against  the  plague,  M,  Duclaux  wrote  a  similar  article 
tn  the  lievue  de  Parts  three  years  ago,  and  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant sign  of  the  progress  which  medicine  has  made 
In  the  interval  that  he  is  able  to  add  no  much  material 
of  value  to  his  warnings.  The  appearance  of  the  plague 
at  Oporto  has  undoubtedly  frightened  nervous  people 
both  in  France  and  in  England,  and  M.  Duclaux  notes 
as  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  visitation  that  it  so 
easily  inspires  panic.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  malady  disappears  before  the 
advance  of  civilization,  and  where  it  breaks  out  in  a 
civilized  state  it  is  an  Importation  and  not  a  native 
growth.  Dr.  Brouardel  has  doue  niuth  lo  streniilhen 
the  defense  of  Europe  against,  the  pingiie.  Dr.  Haffkine 
has  suggested  another  prevent  ire — vaccination  in  which 
no  serum  of  an  immune  anininl  is  used,  but  cnltnres  of 
the  plague  bacilli  killed  by  the  action  of  heAt,  The  im- 
munity conferred  hy  this  method  taken  about  ten  to 
fltt^en  days  todevelop;  but  when  it  is  developed  it  is 
more  durable ;  unfortunately  it  is  pre^ed^  by  a  short 
illness  which  Is  sometimes  painful.  It  obviously  has 
the  advantage  of  cheapness  mid  economy,  for  the  cul- 
tures can  be  obtained  In  any  qiinntity.  whereas  'he 
serum  is  rather  expensive.  The  meu-'^ures  which  hnva 
been  taken  in  Paris  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  appear  to 
be  very  complete.  Many  hor^ies  have  Iwen  obtained  and 
an  adequate  staff  is  being  trained  ;  but,  aa  M.  Duclaux 
well  says,  all  the  resources  of  t<cience  are  hopeless  In  the 
presence  of  a  popular  panic. 


TBE  succEasrnL  geruan. 
M.  Berard  deals  with  the  effect  which  the  example  of 
Germany  has  had  upon  England.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
frequently  driven  home  the  lesson  that  Grermany's 
financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  prosperity  is  due 
to  her  imperial  policy,  and  the  inference  is  obvious — 
that  it  England  is  to  maintain  her  commercial  prosper- 
ity she  must  also  become  imperialist.  The  article  Is 
decorated  with  many  quotations  from  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's speeches. 

In  the  first  March  number,  M.  Gaulis  contributes  an 
able  summary  of  a  dilllcutt  question  which  is  still 
unsettled  between  Prance  and  Russia  in  the  East.  The 
problem  is  how  to  reconcile  the  ancient  French  pro- 
tectorate of  Eastern  Catholics  with  the  persistent  trend 
of  Russian  policy.  It  is  the  little  cloud,  no  larger  than 
a  man's  hand,  which  may,  if  courageously  dealt  with, 
disappear ;  or  may,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  until  it 
produces  a  storm  which  will  sweep  away  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance.  Not  so  very  long  ago  the  French  flog 
protected  all  the  Catholic  Pilgrims  in  the  East ;  bnt 
gradually  the  other  powers  have  attempted,  with  more 
or  less  success,  to  assume  the  charge  of  their  own  Catho- 
lic pilgrims.  It  is  a  kind  of  fatality  that  France  should 
meet  her  ally,  Russia,  as  an  opponent  in  Palestine  and 
Syria ;  and  M.  Gaulis  contrasts  effectively  the  persist. 
ent,  steady  policy  of  Russia  with  the  unmethodical, 
vacillating  conduct  of  the  ephemeral  ministers  who 
from  time  to  time  represent  the  interests  of  France. 
He  anticipates,  however,  that  it  wilt  not  be  Impossible 
to  find  a  common  basis  of  agreement  by  which  this 
thorny  question  may  be  satisfactorily  settled. 


REVUE  DES  REVUES, 

IN  the  Revue  dcs  Revues  for  March  1  the  first  place 
is  occupied  by  an  article  by  Eugene  Mllntz  on 
"  Protestantism  and  Art,"  admittedly  suggested  by  the 
recent  crisis  in  the  English  Church,  and  hardly  likely 
to  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Ix>w-Church  party. 
The  writer  points  out  how  almost  throughout  its  his- 
tory the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  one 
of  hostility  to  art.  Calvin  particularly  he  looks  upon 
as  one  of  the  chief  offenders  In  this  respect.  The  sup- 
pression, he  says,  of  everything  which  spjieals  to  the 
eye  Is  tantamount  to  starving  the  heart  and  the  soul. 
Luther  he  shows  to  have  been  far  more  broad-minded. 
The  worshlpof  images  he  would  Indeed  have  forbidden  ; 
but  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  engraving  he  saw  no 
more  harm  than  in  the  pos.se8sion  of  pictures,  statue^ 
or  other  works  of  art.  M.  Mtlntz  notes  with  approval 
the  magnificence  of  (he  English  High  Churches,  and 
calls  npou  French  Protestants  to  follow  in  the  sUps  of 
the  Ritualists  and  invoke  the  aid  of  art  iu  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  places  of  worship. 

FRESCn  ASD  GERMAS  (;OS80MPTIVE  HOBP1TAL8. 
"  The  Comboting  of  Tuberculosis,"  whethor  in  France 
or  elsewhere,  is  unhappily  a  subject  of  perennial  and 
not  decreasing  interest.  In  France  alone  1SO,000  persona 
fall  annually  victims  to  this  disease.  Dr.  Romme,  the 
writer  of  the  article,  givesarevoltingacconnt  of  French 
consumptive  hospitals,  the  only  refuge  of  the  poor  smit- 
ten with  this  malady.  Why,  he  asks,  cannot  France 
have  aanatfirla  for  bar  consumptives,  constructed  on 
KwUent  Institutions  lu  which  the 
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Grermans  are  succeeding  in  restoring  their  tuberculous 
patients  to  complete  health  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
submitted,  and  in  60  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  cases  to 
a  measure  of  health  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  resume 
their  ordinary  work  for  at  least  two  or  three  years? 
After  the  sickening  pages  which  preceded  it,  this  de- 
scription of  a  German  hospital  for  consumptives  is 
refreshing  reading  by  contrast. 

In  the  second  March  number  of  this  magazine  Dr.  Ij. 
Gaze  discusses  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  by  means  of  the 
juice  of  raw  beef,  the  meat  being  soaked  in  half  its 
weight  of  cpld  sterilized  water,  and  the  liquid  being 
afterward  given  to  the  patient. 

Count  Tolstoi  has  a  short  characteristic  article  on 
"The  Religious  Lie,"  in  which  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  fundament*vl  cause  of 
all  evil  is  the  false  religious  doctrine  usually  taught  to 
children.  Murder,  violence  to  children,  brutality — all 
this  is  nothing  c()mpare<l  with  the  crime  of  giving  such 
instruction.  Count  Tolstoi's  religion  is  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  and  to  do  toward  others  as  one  would  have 
them  do  unto  us — which  is,  after  all,  surely  not  so  fun- 
damentally different  from  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Gaston  Derys  mourns  over  "The  Decay  of  the 
French  Language  in  Belgium,"  where  the  speakers  of 
Flemish  and  German  now  outnumber  the  speakers  of 
French  by  over  ,500,000. 

The  numljers  for  March  15  and  April  1  contain  a  long 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  so-called  Filipino  Republic, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Aguinaldo  himself. 


REVUE  POLITIQUE  ET  PARLEMENTAIRE. 

IN  this  review  for  February  10,  under  the  title  ** Le 
F^minisme  et  la  Fcmmc  T^moirij'''  is  a  very  elab- 
orate and  learned  article  by  F.  Ingelbrecht  advocating 
equality  for  woman  with  man  in  matters  of  law.  The 
article  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  information  about 
the  present  legal  status  of  woman  in  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world.  France,  as  regards  such  status,  is 
among  the  mast  backward  countries.  A  woman's 
rights  in  France,  M.  Ingelbrecht  says,  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  saying  that  "a  woman  ought  to  mind  the  house, 
the  fire,  and  the  children."  Very  recently,  however, 
France  has  made  a  step  toward  the  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  men  and  women  ;  but  the  advance  itself,  by 
bringing  up  the  whole  subject  for  consideration,  em- 
phasizes the  urgency  of  reform.  The  new  law  relates 
to  woman^s  capacity  as  a  witness. 

THE  VALIDITY  OF  FEMALE  TESTIMONY. 

"As  to  testimony,"  says  M.  Ingelbrecht,  *'we  have 
seen  that  all  countries  are  unanimous  in  recognizing 
in  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  full  capacity  as 
regards  ordinary  testimony  given  before  tribunals  of  all 
kinds ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  to  documentary  testi- 
mony, and  there  are  few  countries  where  in  this  matter 
reform  has  been  accomplished."  When  one  calls  to 
mind  the  great  variety  of  legal  instruments  that  em- 
body or  require  attestation  of  some  kind,  one  sees  how 


important  is  the  question  of  capeicity  for 'such  attesta- 
tion. After  more  than  ten  years  of  legislative  obstruc- 
tion an  6ict  was  passed  putting  men  and  women  on  the 
same  footing  in  such  matters.  The  law  was  promul- 
gate<l  on  December  7,  1897.  It  appeared  in  the  official 
journal  two  days  afterward.  Since  its  promulgation, 
"women,  whether  married,  single,  widowed,  or 
divorced,"  says  M.  Ingelbrecht,  **  are  admitted  to  attes- 
tation in  all  acts  whatever,  public  or  private.  The  sole 
restriction  imposed  is  that  a  woman  and  her  husband 
shall  never  be  allowed  to  testify  together  in  the  same 
act.  It  is  presumed,  with  much  reason,  that  in  this 
case  the  two  attestations  are  in  reality  merely  one." 


REVISTA  CONTEMPORANEA. 

A  RECENT   number  of  Rcvista  Contempordnea 
(Madrid,  February  15)  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
value. 

PENDULUM    DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  EARTH'S 

ROTATION. 

Many  people  now  living  remember  the  general  inter- 
est excited  by  L^on  Foucault's  demonstration  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  by  the  swinging  of  a  pendalam. 
The  principle  is  that  a  pendulum  swinging  freely  does 
not  change  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  its  oscillation 
(as  toward  a  fixed  star,  for  example)  even  when  the 
point  of  its  suspension  is  moved.  The  plane  of  oscilla- 
tion of  a  pendulum  swinging  at  the  north  or  south  pole 
would  seem  to  describe  a  circle  in  a  sidereal  day,  bat 
the  apparent  rotation  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  would 
l)e  caused  by  the  real  rotation  of  the  earth  If  the  pen- 
dulum were  hung  at  the  equator  the  plane  of  osdlla- 
tion  would  merely  sway,  or  seem  to  sway,  westward. 
Between  the  poles  and  the  equator  the  application  of 
the  principle  is  less  simple. 

Foucault's  experiment  was  made  in  the  Pantheon  at 
Paris.  It  was  liegun  on  February  3,  1851.  In  an  hour 
the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  that  had  been 
predicted  for  that  length  of  time  was  realized. 

Ju  Revista  Contempordnea  isaletter  (translated  into 
Spanish)  dated  September  18, 1899,  from  the  Italian  ael- 
entist  Father  Timoteo  Bert elli,  giving  some  aoeoant  of 
an  experiment  made  in  1833  (eighteen  years  before  FoiF 
cault's  experiment)  by  Father  Agustin  Bartolini,  of 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  Rimini,  Italy.  Bartolhd^ 
pendulum  was  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  Franclaou 
church  at  Rimini.  **  There  live  yet,"  says  Father  Bei^ 
telli,  ^'mauy  witnesses  who  several  times  personally 
witnessed  Father  Agustin^s  experiment  demonstratlTe 
of  the  daily  movement  of  the  earth." 

It  seems,  however,  that  Father  Bertelli  did  not  him* 
self  see  the  experiment.  It  is  not  stated  that  Bartolini 
calculated  a  priori  the  rate  of  deviation  of  the  plane  of 
oscillation  for  the  latitude  of  Rimini.  There  is  no  inti- 
mation that  Foucault  had  any  knowledge  of  Bartolini's 
experiment,  and  there  is  no  apparent  desire  to  lessen 
the  cre<lit  of  Foucault's  discovery.  There  is  a  more  pre- 
cise account  by  Father  Bertelli  of  Bartolinrs  experi- 
ment in  DoUctino  di  Bibltografia  e  di  SUrtta  dtUe 
Sciimze  Matemntiche  e  FisicKCy  tome  vL,  pp.  2iMBL 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOORAPKY. 
Life  at  William  H.  Stward.    By  Frederic  Bancrort'.    8 
Vols.,   Svo,    pp.   553-576.     New   York :    Harper  & 


Brothers. 
Within 
raphiea  of  . 


M. 


lere  have  come  from  the  press  new  biog- 
if  Ibe  chief  Dgurea  In  the  political  IiIh- 
tory  of  the  UlTil  War  period.  Besides  the  liven  ot  Lincoln 
himaelt  by  MIbb  Tarbell  and  Mr.  HapKOod,  we  have  the 
careers  of  Stanton  and  Chase  In  the  war  cabinet,  and  of 
Sumner  and  Thaddens  Stevens,  in  ConftreBS,  sketched 
Ciir  as  by  men  of  our  own  generation,  whose  point  of  view  Is 
pertori;e  very  different  from  that  of  actual  participants  In 
the  conflict  of  the  siitlea.  and  whose  Judgment,  we  hope,  la 
at  least  unbiased  hy  part Isaa ship.  It  la  no  disparagement  of 
these  writers  to  say  that  no  one  of  them  has  brousbt  to  hie 
tusk  so  rare  a  combination  ot  special  qDallflcations  as  Mr. 


Bancroft  has  brought  to  the  writing  of  the  life  of  Seward. 
Mr.  Bnncrnft  la  an  historian  by  professlnn.  History- writing 
Is  not  for  him  the  mere  employment  of  spare  hour« ;  it  Is  a 
llfocalllnK.  A  graduate  of  Amherst  Collcgeand  of  Columbia 
L'ntvcrslty.  a  student  In  the  great  German  and  French 
schools  of  political  science,  hlslory.  and  diplomacy,  Mr.  Ban- 
crntt  has  written  and  lectured  much  on  topics  la  the  political 
and  diplomatic  hittoryof  the  United  States,  eapecialty  In  the 
era  ot  theClvil  War  and  reconstruction.  He  has  also  served 
as  librarian  ot  the  State  Department  at  Waihingtna.  For 
many  years  he  has  tolled  resolutely  at  his  self-imposed  task 
iif  seeking  from  every  source— pabtic  archives,  family  pa- 
pers, newspaper  flies— the  tacts  on  which  to  base  an  estimate 
ot  William  H.  Setranl  as  stateaman,  politician,  and  dlplom- 
Btlst  which  Is  likely  to  be  acccplpri  as  Hnal. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  counigeou  sty  adhered  to  his  purpose  of 


plctarlng  Seward  aa  he  lived  and  moved  among  men.  The 
fact  that  he  became  In  Mr.  Bancroft's  own  opinion  the  great- 
eat  otonr  Secretaries  of  State  In  IWl-W.  does  not  tempt  his 
hlograpber  to  attrlbnte  the  acts  oCa  "machine"  politician 
in  the  thirty  years  preceding  Lincoln's  nomination  to  any 
imagined  Ideals  of  statesmanship.  The  famoas  partnei'ship 
ot  Seward,  Weed,  and  Greeley  may  have  servei)  the  State  of 
New  York  very  faithfully  In  Its  way,  but  Its  methods  wonld 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  political  reformers  of  to-day. 
Mr.  Bancroft  tells  the  whole  story  frankly  and  fully.  He 
tells,  too,  how  Seward  grew  from  a  politician  to  a  statesman 
after  the  ambition  ot  his  life  had  been  crushed  by  Lincoln's 
nomination  tor  the  Presidency  In  laeO. 
From  Capetown  to  Ladysmith.     By  G.  W.  St«evenB. 

l2mo,pp.l98.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   $1.25. 

The  nnflnished  account  of  the  South  African  war  left 
by  Mr.  O.  W,  Steevena,  late  correspondent  of  the  London 
Dallu  MaO.  is  Just  such  a  work  as  one  would  have  expected 
to  come  from  the  pen  ot  the  gifted  young  Journalist.  Al- 
though fragmentary,  the  studies  made  by  Mr.  Steeveos  In 
South  Africa  are  not  withoat  pern 
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evident  desire  to  set  forth  truthtoUy  and  Impartially  the 
views  and  policies  nt  the  conflli^ting  parties  In  Natal  and 
thronghODt  Sooth  Africa.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  his 
third  chapter,  entitled  -A  Pastor's  Point  of  View."  and 
stating  the  pro-Boer  argumenU  ot  the  Dutch  pa*tor  at 
BurgherBdorp.  The  description  of  the  bombardment  of 
Ladysmith  la  graphic  and  picturesque,  but  nf  the  real  action 
ot  the  war  little  else  came  within  Mr.  Steevens'  range  of 
view,  and  his  lamented  death  at  Ladysmith  In  December 
cut  tJiort  all  expectation  of  what  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  best  history  of  the  war.  and  very  possibly  the 
crowning  literary  achievement  ot  Mr.  Steevens'  all  too  brief 

The -War  in  South  Africa  :  Its  Causes  and  Effects.  By 
J.  A.  HobBon.  8V0,  pp.  334.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    |2, 

In  the  latter  half  of  ISW  Mr.  Hobson  served  aa  South 
African  correspondent  for  the  Manchester  (England)  Ouard- 
tan,  and  In  that  capacity  talked  with  many  men  of  political 
prominence  in  the  Boer  republics  and  In  Cape  Colony.  His 
Btndy  of  the  situation  has  led  him  to  minimize  the  s(>.cBlled 
-grievanceeof  theOatlanders.and  tOBct  aside  aa  unworthy 
ot  credence  the  alleged  Dutch  conspiracy  for  a  South  African 
federation.  As  to  the  actual  responsibility  for  hostllkles. 
be  concludes  that "  formally,  the  Boers  were  the  aggressors; 
actually,  the  landing  of  British  troops  and  the  movement  of 
them  toward  the  frontiers,  under  a  false  pretext  of  self- 
detense,  were  the  first  acia  ot  hostility."  Throughout  the 
volume  the  author's  sympathies  with  the  Boers  are  uncon- 
cealed, althoogh  he  frankly  recogolzes  their  vices,  and  espe- 
cially the  evils  of  ofBclal  corruption  and  Incompetency.  The 
aathor'H  point  ot  view  la  that  of  enlightened  British  Llber- 
atlsm.  and  It  this  be  treason  to  latter-day  Chamberlain  Im- 
i  qnlte  willing  that  the  reader  should 


le  the  TB 


It  of  it. 


The  Boer  side  of  the  Sooth  Atrlcan  dispute  Is  presented 
In  avolnme  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Boers,"  which  has 
been  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Soath  African 
republics.  The  opening  chapter  otthevolame  Iseontrlbnted 
by  Hr.  Montagu  White,  formerly  Conml-Oeneral  of  the  re- 
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publics  at  London.  One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in 
this  compilation  is ''  An  Earnest  Eiepresentation  and  Histori- 
cal Reminder/*  dated  Pretoria,  June  16, 1899,  and  signed  by 
the  late  P.  J.  Joubert,  Vice-President  of  the  South  African 
Republic  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army.  This  paper 
is  addressed  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  sets  forth  the  historical 
basis  of  the  Boer  cause.  There  are,  in  addition,  several  offi- 
cial proclamations,  treaties,  and  other  documents  bearing 
on  the  dispute. 

Modem  Spain,  178&-1898.  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  ("The 
Story  of  the  Nations"  Series.)  12mo,  pp.  586.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Captain  Hume*s  qualifications  as  a  writer  of  Spanish 
history  have  been  fully  proven.  He  has  himself  witnessed 
many  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  present  volume,  begin- 
ning with  the  revolution  of  1868.  Captain  Hume  indulges 
the  hope  that  the  loss  of  her  possessions  may  prove  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise  to  Spain,  and  that  the  century  of  calamity 
and  trouble  through  which  she  has  passed  may  be  succeeded 
by  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XIII. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point.  By  Henry  P.  Johnston. 
8vo,  pp.  231.  New  York :  James  T.  White  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Professor  Johnston  has  done  well  to  rewrite  the  story  of 
the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
from  unpublislied  documents  discovered  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  at  London  and  in  certain  American  libraries. 
This  publication  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Scenic  and  Historic 
Places  and  Objects  in  New  York  has  persuaded  the  Stat«  to 
purchase  the  battle-ground  of  Stony  Point  for  a  public 
memorial  park.  Among  the  illustrations  of  this  little  vol- 
ume is  a  map  of  the  scene  of  action  compiled  from  the  orig- 
inal surveys  of  the  region  by  Washington's  topographer, 
Thomas  Erskine,  F.R.S. 

The  Northwest  Under  Three  Flags,  1635-1796.  By  Charles 
Moore.  8vo,  pp.  425.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   $2.50. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Moore  relates  the  inspiring  history 
of  the  region  now  designated  as  the  *^ Middle  West"  under 
the  successive  rule  of  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  The  work  is  provided  with  a  series  of  maps  and 
illustrations  of  exceptional  interest. 

How  England  Saved  Europe  :  The  Story  of  the  Great 
War  ;  1793-1815.  By  W.  H.  Fitchett.  Vol.  IV.  12mo, 
pp.  435.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Fitchett  brings  to  an  end  his  thrill- 
ing narrative  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  from  the  English  point 
of  view.  The  culmination  of  Mr.  Fitchett's  story,  of  course, 
is  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  This  is  described  with  great  full- 
ness and  vividness.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  battle  plans. 

Charlemagne  (Charles  the  Great) :  The  Hero  of  Two 
Nations.  By  H.  W.  Carless  Davis.  ( '*  Heroes  of 
the  Nations"  Series.)  12rao,  pp.  354.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous.    $1.50. 

This  life  of  Charles  the  Great,  if  it  does  not  present  any 
startlingly  new  view  of  the  subject,  is  at  least  a  convenient 
compendium  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  about  the 
great  emperor,  and  is  equipped,  as  are  all  the  volumes  of  this 
series,  with  a  list  of  bibliographical  aids. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Municipal  Grovemment.  By  Bird  S.  Coler.  12mo,  pp. 
200.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

The  comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  some- 
thing instructive  to  say  out  of  his  experience  with  the 
finances  of  that  great  municipality.  His  criticisms  of  the 
Greater  New  York  charter  should  prove  a  seasonable  warn- 
ing to  charter  commissions  everywhere.    His  study  of  the 


practical  workings  of  the  charter  seems  to  oonflrm  many  of 
the  most  serious  objections  that  were  urged  against  it  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption.  Mr.  Coler*s  chapters  on  charity  and 
charity  regulation  ought  to  be  widely  read.  He  also  hasdefl- 
nite  and  interesting  views  on  the  questions  of  water-supply, 
transportation,  city  development,  the  church  in  politics,  and 
political  machines. 

A  Municipal  Programme.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
National  Municipal  League.  8vo,  pp.  246.  New 
York :  Published  for  the  National  Municipal 
League  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  municipal  programme  adopted  by  annanimcms  voto 
at  the  Columbus  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League  in 
November,  1899,  represents  the  endeavor  of  the  committee  to 
present,  in  accordance  with  the  Leaguers  resolution,  **a 
working  system  consistent  with  American  industrial  and  po- 
litical conditions,  and  embodying  the  essential  principles 
that  must  underlie  successful  municipal  government  in  the 
United  States."  The  league  has  now  published,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  this  programme,  papers  on  *' Municipal  Development 
in  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  John  A.  Fairlle;  **  The  Monicipsl 
Problem  in  the  United  States,"  by  Horace  E.  Deming;  **  The 
City  in  the  United  States:  The  Proper  Scope  of  Its  Activi- 
ties," by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw ;  ''The  Place  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  Mayor  in  the  Organization  of  Municipal  Gtovemment,** 
by  Prof.  Franck  J.  Goodnow ;  ''  Public  Accounting  Under 
the  Proposed  Municipal  Programme,"  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Howe, 
and  other  papers  dealing  with  municipal  problems.  In  the 
charter  proposed  by  the  committee  many  of  the  elective  offi- 
cers to  be  found  In  American  cities  to-day  are  curtailed,  both 
the  mayor*s  power  and  that  of  the  oouncll  being  enlarged. 
The  passage  of  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  where 
necessary  to  secure  a  greater  amount  of  home  rule  for 
cities,  is  advocated,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  simplify  the 
methods  of  public  accounting. 

The  City  for  the  People  :  or  the  Mimicipalization  of  the 
City  Grovemment  and  of  Local  Franchises.  By 
Frank  Parsons.  8vo,  pp.  597.  Philadelphia  :  C.  F. 
Taylor.    $1. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Parsons  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  in  an  excep- 
tionally thorough  manner.  Professor  Parsons  has  for  years 
given  special  attention  to  the  facts  connected  witli  municipal 
experiments  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  His  book  is 
less  an  exposition  of  theory  than  a  compendium  of  facts  and 
statistics.  On  all  controverted  questions  the  author  makes 
numerous  references  to  leading  authorities,  and  throun^ioiit 
his  book  the  sources  of  information  are  fully  stated.  The 
subjects  of '*  Home  Rule  for  Cities,"  *' The  Merit  System  of 
Civil  Service,"  "Proportional  Representation,**  "Prefto- 
ential  Voting,"  ''The  Automatic  Ballot,"  and  ^'The  Best 
Means  of  Overcoming  Corruption  "  are  also  treated.  It  is  a 
book  which  no  one  interested  In  the  improvement  of  city  gov- 
mment  in  the  United  States  can  well  do  without. 

The  Modem  Farmer  in  His  Business  Belations.  By 
Edward  F.  Adams.  8vo,  pp.  603.  San  Francisoo: 
N.  J.  Stone  Company. 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  comprehensiTe 
review  of  the  farmer^s  position  and  relations  as  a  hustneM 
man.  The  author  was  well  qualified  to  perform  this  senrios 
by  his  own  business  experience,  extending  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  his  connection  vrlth  cooperative  work  among 
farmers.  Mr.  Adams  pretends  to  no  exceptional  knowledfs 
of  economic  science,  but  understands  it  to  Jm  **  plain  oom- 
mon  sense  applied  to  such  business  transaooons  ••  maifcsU 
ing  produce,  borrowing  money,  and  voting  upon  a  tailC* 
His  book  is  a  statement  of  inductive  rather  than  dednctlfe 
conclusions.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  lar^Br  as* 
pects  of  farm  life,  describing  the  evolution  of  themodem 
farmer ;  then  follows  a  series  of  chapter!  mn  the  fanom^ 
education.  The  farmer*s  various  relations  In  lite  aie  ncoil 
cx>nsidered,  especially  his  business  relatlont,   OomMmblt 
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apooe  la  devoted  to  a  d1>cDBBlan  of  affricnltDrBl  coOperBtloa 
anil  IM  results.  Including  a  (nil  account  of  the  cooperative 
f^ul^lna^kBttn((  socle  ties  of  California,  An  IntereBtlng  sec- 
tion of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  dlscuBSlou  at  the  farmer's 
Intereal  in  such  questlonB  of  tie  day  as  the  tariff,  export 
bounties,  eingle  tai.  the  rarrency.  the  labor  question,  trosts, 
the  referenJum.  and  soclallBin.  These  matters  are  all  pre- 
sented in  a  wise  and  temperate  manner;  and  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Adame'  conclusions  cannot  fall  to  be  of  great 
beneflt  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  tlie  work  was  espe- 
cially intended.  The  work  Is  clear  tn  analysis  and  effective 
In  statement.  By  his  sane  and  clear  exposition  oteomeof 
the  tireatest  problems  before  the  American  farmer  of  to-4ay, 
Mr.  Adams  has  done  much  to  lead  the  way  to  a  Bnal  and 
corrBct  solution  ot  these  problems.  The  book  Is  sold  only  by 
subscription. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  ot  Tnxation.  By  David  Ames 
Wells.  12mo,  pp.  648,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    «2.50. 

The  most  Important  of  the  writlntts  of  the  late  David  A. 
Wells  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  containing  the  record  ot 
his  own  eiperience  in  practical  contact  with  State  and  na- 
tional tax  systems,  and  of  his  studies  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  history  of  taxation  In  other  conn  tries,  are  contained 
in  the  present  volume.  A  large  portion  of  the  material  had 
appeared  In  the  pages  of  Aiipltton'ii  Popular  Science  MinMily 
prior  to  Mr.  Wells'  death.  The  last  chapters.  In  which  Is  de- 
veloped the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  taxes,  were  sketched  by 
Mr.  Wells,  and  embodied  the  essence  ot  the  coticlaslons  he 
had  reached.'  The  work  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  WoTthinston 
C.  Ford,  and  Is  beyond  qnestion  the  most  important  treatlBe 
on  taxation  thus  far  published  In  this  country. 

Official  Proceedings  of  the  iDtematlonal  Commercial 
Congress,  Philadelphia,  October  13  to  November  1, 
1899.  lto,pp.443.  Philadelphia :  The  Philadelphia 
Commerciat  Museum.    (3.80. 


The  oOlcial  proceedings  ot  the  International 
cinlUongreBsheld  at  Philadelphia  last  fall  have  ]nst  been 
Issued.  These  proceedings  show  that  thirty-eight  foreign 
governmente  were  represented  by  delegates  at  the  congress, 
and  that  one  hundred  and  twelve  foreign  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  trade  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  sent 
delegates.    Many  pafMTS  and  addresses  nn  subjects  of  vital 

presented.  The  volume  also  contains  portraits  and  blO' 
graphical  sketches  ot  many  ot  the  delegates,  together  with 
portraits  of  the  presiding  offlcers  and  others  prominently 
identlQed  with  the  success  ot  the  gathering. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal.    By  William  E.  Slmmone.    8vo, 

pp.  335.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25, 
Mr.  Simmons,  in  this  volume,  describes  the  work  already 
completed  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  Oovernment  surveys, 
and  the  work  yet  to  be  done.  He  also  gives  a  compact  ac- 
count ot  the  people  and  government  ot  Nlcaragoa,  and  the 
text  Is  accompanied  with  excellent  illustrations  from  photo- 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World.    By  Captain  Joshna 
Sloeum.    8vo,   pp.  394.    New  York ;  The  Century 

Company.    S2, 

Perhaps  no  serial  "  ftalurc  "  that  bus  rt'contiy  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Cenlurj/  .'UH(W!fFif  lias  bef  u  followed  with 
more  widespread  interest  than  the  personal  narrative  ot 
Capt.  Joshua  Sloonra,  who  describes  hia  voyage  of  4ll,0nO 
mllesintiiesloopSjirair.  Il  has  been  proven  that  CaptalnSlo- 
cum  not  only  knows  how  to  biilld  boats  and  sail  them,  but  that 
he  is  equally  skillful  as  a  nrlter.  InhlBcircnninavlgatlon  ot 
the  globe  Captain  Slocura  had  his  share  ot  adventures,  in- 
cluding an  escape  from  pirates  off  the  cutut  of  Africa,  a  light 
with  tlie  savages  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  a  meeting  with  the 
battleslilp  Orc0an  on  her  record-breaking  mn.  and  an  Inter- 


Paris  as  It  Is  :  An  Intimate  Account  of  Its  People,  Its 
Home  Lite,  and  Its  Places  of  Interest,  By  Katha- 
rine DeForest,  13ino,  pp.  2SS.  New  York  :  Double- 
day,  Page  St,  Co.    IISS. 

The  book  before  us  tells  a  great  deal  about  Paris,  but  not 
precisely  In  the  guide-book  fashion.  Perhaps  almost  every 
observant  American  living  In  Paris  would  soon  acquire  most 
of  the  informatioD  contained  In  this  book :  but  It  is  tor  the 
beneflt  of  Americans  who  are  planning  short  sojourns  in 
Paris,  whether  during  the  exposition  or  afterward,  that  this 
little  book  has  been  written.  The  writer  herself  disclaims 
any  purxjose  to  give  Information,  and  calls  the  work  an  In- 
terpretation of  Parisian  genius.  Assnch  It  Is  certainly  more 
interesting  than  the  ordinary  KUlde-book,  and,  perhaps.  In 
the  long  ran.  not  less  helptuL 

Harper's  Oulde  to  Paris  and  the  Exposition  of  19Da 
lOmo,  pp-  393.  New  York ;  Harper  &  Brothers.  11. 
In  the  mass  «(  golde-book  literature  published  this 
summer  to  supply  the  extraordinary  demand  occasioned  by 
the  Paris  exposition,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  for  Ameri- 
cans the  books  of  American  manufacture  will  prove  the 
more  serviceable.  A  little  volume  Juet  issued  by  the  Har- 
pers contains  practical  suggestions  concerning  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Paris,  a  comprehensive  map  and  gnide  to  the 
city,  a  complete  description  and  gnide  to  the  ezpoBltlon, 
maps,  diagrams,  and  much  other  useful  material. 

8CIENCS  AND  NATURB  STUDY. 
TotAl  Eclipses  of  the  Sun,    By  Mabel  Loomis  Todd. 
13ino,  pp.  373.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    fl. 
This  new  revised  edition  ot  Mrs.  Todd's  excellent  little 

eclipse  of  May  28,  IKU.  which  will  be  total  In  the  southern 
part  ot  the  United  States.  In  a  supplementary  chapter  there 
is  an  account  of  two  previous  eclipses,  those  of  IBM  and  1806. 
very  saccessfully  observed  in  Nova  Zembla  and  in  India. 

Nature's  Garden  :  An  Aid  to  Knowledge  of  OurWiid 

Flowers   and   Their   Insect   Visitors.     By   Neltje 

Blancban,    4to,  pp.  431,    New  York:    Doublsday, 

Page  &  Co.    13. 

Oneottheflrst  publications  to  bear  the  Imprint  of  the  new 
firm  ot  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  is  a  work  which  has  hwa  In 
preparation  tor  nearly  two  years.  The  chief  purpose  ot  the 
writer  has  been  to  present  In  popular  language  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  our  common  wild  Sowers  and  the  In- 
sect world.  To  this  end  the  lite-histories  of  more  than  live 
hundred  species  are  given.  In  point  of  illustration  the  vol- 
ume 19  indeed  remarkable,  the  plateshaving  been  made  from 
actoal  phot^raplis  of  flowers.  FIfty-elx  familiar  flowers 
have  been  photographed  In  color  directly  from  nature.  Thus, 
as  in  "Bird  Neighbors,"  by  the  same  author,  the  new  process 
of  color  photography  has  been  exploited  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Taken  altogether,  the  book  is  one  of  the  achlevo- 
ments  ot  the  season. 

The  Amateur's  Practical  Garden-Book,  By  C.  E.  Hunn 
and  L.  H.  Bailey.  16mo,  pp.  350.  New  York  :  The 
Hacmillan  Company,    tl. 

Among  the  srries  of  practical  handbnokson  vurioussub- 
Jecta  now  publiaLi'd  by  the  Mucmlll»n  Company,  none  will 
be  more  nelciimethaif  the  "Garden-Craft  Series,"  edited  by 
Prof,  L,  H.  Bailey  ot  Cornell  University.  The  flrst  volume 
in  thisseries  is  "The  Amateur's  Practical  Garden-Book." 
This  little  manual  contains  direolionB  for  the  growing  of  lie 
commonest  plants  about  the  house  andgnrden.  It  contains 
3511  pages  of  exiwrt  advice  by  a  prnctloai  gardener.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hunn,  ot  the  Horticultural  Depnrlment  at  Cornell.  The 
topics  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  bookglvea 
answers  [o  the  simplest  questions  ot  the  amateur  gardener. 
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RECENT  FICTION. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mar>-  Johnston.  13mo,  pp. 
403.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Miffiln  &  Co.  fl.60. 
Within  B  couple  ot  months  Mlaa  Mary  Johnston,  the  de- 
mure  little  uuthoreBs  from  AlabamH,  has  become  noted 
throughout  America  (or  having  written  the  story  "To  Have 
ami  to  Holil."  The  advertloomenta  o(  the  publlahera  and 
the  newspaper  pHragraplirrB  record,  In  the  fashion  ot  the 
day,  that  a  hundred  and  Blxty-flve  thoasand  have  been  sold, 
and  a  week  or  so  later  It  1b  more  than  two  hundred  thousand. 


bant  thine  than 
rthal  It  should 
survive  this  extraordinary  popularity.  Through  all  Its  ui-. 
companlment  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  thcetory 
Is  told  with  a  sweetness  ot  spirit,  a  tenderness  of  fancy,  a 
poetical  Insight  that  are  rare  Indeed  In  the  "novel  ot  adven- 
ture." Bod  mnch  to  be  prized. 

Miss  Johnston's  Imagination  has  taken  her  and  us  hack 
to  the  Tlrglnla  of  lUSO,  when  Captain  John  Smith  had  pass<^<l 
away,  but  John  Rolfe,  husband  ot  Pocahontas,  wub  allU 
alive,  and  la  a  character  In  the  Htory.  Some  3.(00  English 
settlers  lived  In  and  around  Jameatown.  Among  them  was 
the  blulT,  honest  bachelor.  Captain  Ralph  Percy,  ex-trooper 
In  the  Low  Countrlea.  and  the  terror  ot  mlBchievous  Indians 
In  the  atranKe  new  land.  Captain  Percy,  In  hla  lonely  es- 
tate, throws  dice  to  see  whether  he  shall  be  one  of  the  suit- 
ors who  meet  a  shipload  ot  damaeU  from  England.  The 
lates  say  matrimony,  and  the  soldier  selects  his  bride.  In- 
atead_of  the  ordinary  baggage,  however,  he  strikes  on  a  high- 
born girl,  the  king's  ward,  who  Is  mnnlng  away  from  a 
hated  lover.  She  accepts  the  downright  soldier  aa  the  least 
ot  the  many  evils  In  her  frlendlens  state,  but  scoms  to  show 
him  even  friendliness,  and  be  manfully  respects  her  help- 
lessnesa.    The  story  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the  hal«d  lover. 


the  king's  favorite,  ot  the  high  spirit  and  chanuH  of  the 
Lady  Jocelyn  Leigh,  of  the  limitless  perils  endnred  tor  im 
by  her  brave,  silent  husband,  and  how  bis  etrenKtb  of  nnl 
and  arm  finally  won  her  whole  heart.  The  setting  Ot  tim 
Btnry  is  a  finely  drHmatlc  one,  the  sentiment  as  pure  aa  • 
girl's  face.  Miss  JohnsUin  paints  the  woods,  the  sUes,  tlM 
atones,  and  all  the  vast  wilderness  scenesorOpecancammgh'e 
Virginia,  with  the  sure,  eonvinclng  touch  of  one  who  baa  an 
eye  for  the  eloquent  detaliaof  God's  earth.  The  plctnreof 
Lord  Carnal's  great  vessel  aailing  np  the  James  Rirer  to  tlw 
frightened  little  settlement  Is  told  by  one  having  with  the 
true  spirit  ot  romance,  the  accesaory  gifts  of  the  romumsr. 
It  la  very  pleasant  to  have  snch  a  thorooghly  fine  atorr  writ- 
ten by  a.  young  Southern  woman,  and  pleasant  too  to  sea  tha 
public  immediately  give  the  work  Its  dne  In  such  Inll  mSM- 
ure.  Misa  Johnston  Is  spoken  ot  generally  as  an  AlabamtMi, 
and.  Indeed,  she  has  lived  with  her  father,  M«J.  John  W. 
Johnston,  In  Birmingham  since  her  hliteenth  year,  with  the 
Biceptlon  of  a  four  years'  residence  In  New  York  City.  Bnt 
the  family  is  Virginian,  and  Miss  Mary  Johnston  apent  her 
childhood  among  the  mountains  In  that  romuitlo  t^itoB 
where  the  James  River  breaks  through  the  Blae  RIdse. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  she  had  written  nothing.  "F*to> 
oners  of  Hope,"  which  was  printed  in  the.J[lantte.  and  kttor- 
wunl  In  hook  form,  was  hor  first  effort,  and  now  Uila  oham- 
Ingatory  under  notice  la  the  second.  Miss  Johnston's  bcsUh 
has  neverbeoi  strong,und  both  her  novels  have  been  wrlttan 
under  great  physical  stress.  Her  delicate  health  prevMited 
her  from  obtaining  any  regular  training  at  school,  and  thte 
allowed  her  lo  pursue  In  hor  fiither'a  library  that  desaUM* 
yet  all-devouringreading  which  lB,or  course,  the  sr«tt  adtt- 
cation  Ota  child  of  Imagination. 

The  Voice  of  tlie  People.    By  Kllen   GlBSgow.     lamo, 
pp.444.    Xew  York  :  Doubleday,  Pago  i  Co.    tl.ML 
Ulsa  Eilen  GlaBgi>w  has  done  two  worthy  things  In  'm. 
1.  "  The  Voice  o(  the  People." 


alnted  the  best  picture  of  Southern  life  w  _ 

In  a  work  of  fiction  and  she  has  made  about  Um 
Nick  Burr  an  Impressive  study  ot  aodal  pio^ 
lass  ot  people  tn  Mif 
t  the  pfctnreaqas  , 


She  has  pal 

ever  seen  Ii 

large  flguri 

lems  in  the  South.    At  first  glance 

community 

and  fewer  poeslblltlics  tor  tlie  iinvL'tlst  than  the 

folks  in  the  South  known  by  the   darkles  as  "po'  white 

traah."    They  have  neither  the  grace  ot  living  ot  the  hlsher 

classes  nor  the  drnmatic  vices  and  engaging  slmpUeltyof 

the  mountain  people. 

Miss  GlHsgow  has  selected  a  hero  from  a  family  which. 
In  Itslneftectlvenese  and  ^norance.makesaty  pleat  speclmsn 
ot  the  class  we  have  referred  to.  In  the  story  we  have  on  the 
one  hand  this  Nick  Burr,  the  rntus-headed  son  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  aristocratic,  it  seedy,  old  town  of 
KingslKiro.  This  young  Nick  Burr  lea  boy  of  character,  with 
a  cupui'Ily  for  taking  Infinite  imins.  He  makes  his  way  Into 
the  homesof  some  ot  the  aristocratic  folks  of  Klngsboro,and 
even  makes  the  ilaughter  ot  one  ot  the  proudest  tainlllea  fall 
in  love  with  him.  A  tragic  incident  brings  his  greater  pride 
Into  opposition  to  lier  and  separates  them  forever,  Nick  Burr 
going  on  to  win  a  great  career  for  himself  in  polities  In  the 


char 


it  of  "  the 


wllhi 


Thecngftglngubsurditles,  the  large-hearted  goodness  and 
the  gracesof  real  Soutlierngenllo-tolk  have  never  been  better 
portrayed  than  by  Miss  Ulasgow'a  pen  in  this  book.  The<dd 
stock  clmraclers.— the  gallant  and  courteous  judge,  the  lond- 
swearlng  but  tender-hearted  general,  the  lovely  and  coquet- 
tish Southern  maiden,  the  austere  widow-lady  who  has  nerer 
surrendered,  the  old  dark  les.  and  all,  take  on  new  lite  from 
Miss  Glasgow's  Inspiration.  Her  darkles,  Delphy  and  UnolS 
Ish.  are  not  to  be  questioned. 

Miss  Glasgow  comes  to  her  fundamental  nnderstsLUdlng 
of  the  old  rfifime  In  Virginia  life  by  birthright,  lor  sbe  1* 
the  descendant  ot  a  long  line  of  notable  Virginians.  The 
"Klngsboro"  ot  the  novel  la  the  town  of  WUIlansbnTS, 
One  ot  Misa  Giaagow's  forefathers  was  presUsnt  of  KlnK^ 
C:oilege  in  colonial  times,  and  other  of  hsr  anosstors  W«« 
early  residents  of  "  Klngsboro." 


THE  NEIV  BOOKS. 


WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 
The  International  Geography.    Edited  by  Hugh  Robert 

Mill.    8vu,  pp.  XI,  1088.    New  York:   D.  Appleton 

&Co.     (3.50. 

The  i-'onpenitioD  of  seventy  well-ltoown  specialists  hu 
been  sei'urecl  111  thp  production  of  this  hanilbookot  geoeraphy. 
In  tlio  flrst  part  of  the  work  tha  principles  and  proBresBofge- 
oiiraphy.  malliematlcal  gecvraphy.  map  making,  tlie  plan  of 

U urtli.  nature  and  origin  of  land  forme,  the  oceans,  the 

ulMiospliero  and  climate,  the  distribution  of  living  creatures, 
the  diatrlbutlnn  of  mankind,  and  political  and  applied  Keog- 
raphy  are  treated  by  well-known  writers.  In  the  second  part 
IhiMlirferent  conntrlesof  the  world  are  taken  up,  beginning 
Willi  Europe  and  following  the  geographical  order  from  west 
to  ea^t  and  from  north  to  iioulh.  The  subdivlsloiu  of  the 
>  ountrles  are  described  more  or  less  in  detail.  Thevoliuae  la 
cnrt-fully  Indexed,  and  provided  with  mtuiy  small  nkapa and 
cllngrams. 
Catalogue  of  the  Annual  Architectural  Exhibition  of 

the  T-Square    Club,   1899-1900.      Edited  by  Darld 

KnJckerback^r  Boyd.    8vo,  pp.  294.    Philadelphia : 

T-Square  Club. 


The  illoBtraled  catalogaeof  the  architectural  eihibltlon 
oC  the  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  la  worthy  of  a  promi- 
nent place  In  the  library.  In  this  catalogue  the  club  emplia- 
BlBfls  problsmB  of  every-day  practical  value,  such  as  the 
suburban  house,  thx  city  front,  aod  bo  forth.  Drawings 
were  conlrlbnted  to  the  eihlhltfoh  by  the  leading  arehltecta 
In  England  and  Frauce.  This  eihibltlon  is  Che  flret  of  the 
circuit  of  ex bibltlona  arranged  by  the  Architectural  League 
of  America. 

National  Educational  Association.    Journal  of  Proceed- 
ings and  Addresses  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Meeting,  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  July  11-li,  IbUO. 
Svo,  pp.  1258.    Published  by  the  Association. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  include  three  valuable  special 
report*  made  at  that  meeting,  namely,  the  report  of  Che  com- 
mittee on  college  entrance  requirements,  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  normal  schools,  and  the  report  of  tile  commit- 
tee on  tbe  relations  of  pnbllc  libraries  to  pnbllo  schools. 
Special  reports  of  this  character  in  recent  years  have  been 
vary  widely  read  and  dlsenssBd.    The  National  Educational 
Assoclatloo  has  adopted  the  policy  of  asloga  part  of  lu  In- 
come to  Investigate  and  report  on  important  educational 
matters.     The  subjects  of  Investigation  last  year  were  In 
some  respects  as  Important  as  any  of  the  topics  heretofore 
treated  In  this  manner  by  the  association.    Reprlots  of  these 
reports  may  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  cosC  from  Secretary 
Irwin  SheiHxd.  Winona,  Minn. 

The  Indians  of  To-day.    By  George  Bird  GriQuell.    *to, 

pp.  185.    Chicago  :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.    tS. 

"The  Indians  ol  to-day-whsli  are  their  numbers? 
where  do  they  live?  how  do  they  subsist?  are  they  becoming 
civilized,  edacated.  and  learning  the  white  man's  waysT" 
These  are  Some  of  the  questions  which  Dr.  Grlnnell  under- 
takes to  answer  In  this  volume.  He  attempts  also  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Indian  character,  describes  their  beliefs  recounts 
some  ot  their  folk  tales,  and  preaants  certain  conclusions  as 
to  the  former  geographical  dletrlbntlon  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can tril>es.  Dr.  Grlnnell's  resources  as  an  experienced 
■tudentot  the  American  Indian  have  been  drawn  upon  to 
good  purpose  In  this  iinbllcatlon.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
book  Is  the  remarkable  series  of  (all-page  portraits  of  living 
Indians  made  from  photographs  by  Rhlneliart.  of  Omaha. 
Probably  not  since  the  famous  CatUn  series  of  Indian  por- 
traits was  painted  has  so  Important  a  contribution  been 
made  to  the  preservation  of  tbe  physical  traits  of  a  decaying 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
A  Modem  Reader  and  Speaker.     Edited  by  George 

Riddle.    13mo,  pp.  esa.    Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone 

&Co.    11.60. 

In  the  selection  of  material  for  this  new  "Reader  and 
Speaker"  the  editor  lias  endeavored  to  make  selections 
adapted  to  tbe  modem  natural  method  of  speahlng.  Many 
narrative  and  colloquial  selections  are  Included,  and  humor, 
drama  and  poetry  are  well  represented. 


75  cents. 

This  volume  is  Intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  school 
edition  ot  Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth."  It  consists 
ot  a  series  of  historical  topics,  together  with  lists  of  books 
and  aids  to  systematic  study  ot  tbe  subject  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Much  of  the  work  will  be  found  serviceable  In  con- 
nection with  any  teiC-liook  on  the  subject,  and  althongh  the 
book  is  prepared  with  particular  reference  to  Calltorala,  it 
will  be  found  naefol  In  any  other  Btata  as  well. 
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dlson,  N.4.R. 
Ounm  and  Its  Governor,  E.  C.  Boat.  Mun. 
Hagar,  Two  Acconnta  of,  H.  Gunkel.  Mon. 
Hanna.  Hash  H..  BankNY. 
Harrison,  WUliara  Henry;  When  He  Waa  a  Candidate,  E. 

Vi.  Tliompaou,  SeltC. 
Hawrliorna'a  (Nathaniel)  Warwickahlre  Hannls,  G.  Morler, 

Hearst.  Mrs.  Phcnhc  A.,  Mabel  C.  Craft,  Ains. 
Hinduism.  Problem  of,  R.  P.  Wilder,  MtsH. 
History,  ETigllah.  Recent  Writing  on,  E.  P,  Cheyney,  IntM. 
Ilidland :  The  Romeof  the  Windmill.  L.  H.  Sletller,  Int. 
Hondln,  Holwrt— Conjurer,  Author  and  Arnhnssador,  H.  R. 

House  ofBepreaentativea.  EllEabelh  L.  Banks,  OOBL 
Hugt>,  Victor,  Marriage  of.  Dr.  CabanfeB,  Deul. 
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Humor,  American,  Word  Concerning,  J.  K.  Bangs,  BB. 
Hunting  Trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  F.  C.  Selous,  Bad. 
Huxley,  Thomas  H. :  His  Start  In  Life,  L.  Huxley,  McCl. 
Hygiene,  Public,  and  State  Medicine,  San. 
"bsen's  New  Drama,  J.  Joyce,  Fort. 

ce-Breaker  "  Ermack,"  E.  Mayo,  McCl. 

mmigration  as  It  Has  Been,  Cath. 

mmigration  Restriction,  Status  of,  P.  F.  Hall,  Gunt. 


mpeflalism.  Whig,  B.  King,  Contem. 
nnian  Congress,  W.  Mountfortt,  Aius. 


ndia^s  Great  Famine,  lA,  March. 

ndustries.  Distribution  of,  J.  Richards,  Ens. 

nsurance,   Fire,   Wasteful  Methods  of,  L.   WindmtlUer, 
AMRR. 

nvertebrates,  North- American— VIII.,  Harriet  Richardson, 
ANat,  March. 

redell,  James,  J.  Davis,  GBag. 

reland.  In,  Mary  F.  Nixon,  Ros,  March. 

reland.  Royal  Visit  to,  in  1821.  M.  MacDonagh,  Fort. 

rish  National  Reunion,  J.  E.  Redmond,  Arena. 

ron  Manufacture  in  the  United  States,  J.  Fritz,  CasM. 

rrigating  Purposes,  Pumping  Water  for,  I  A,  March. 

rrigation  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  J.  C.  Ulrich,  I  A, 
March. 

saiah  as  a  Preacher  of  Reform,  C.  Geikie,  Hom. 

talian  Crisis,  A.  Ebray,  RDM,  March  15. 

tallan  in  America,  L.  Franklin,  Cath. 

taly,  Financial  Situation  in,  L.  Luzzatti,  RPP,  March. 

taly.  Southern,  Helen  G.  Smith,  Ros. 

taly.  Strike  Statistics  Throughout,  E.  Vidari,  NA,  March  1. 
Jackson,  Andrew,  and  Nullincation,  M.  L.  Osborne,  NatM. 
Japan,  Religious  Outlook  in,  J,  H.  De  Forest,  MisR. 
Japan's  New  Era,  R.  van  Bergen,  AMRR. 
Japan,  Tour  in,  A.  Bellessort,  RDM,  March  15. 
Job— Hebrew  Philosopher  and  Poet,  N.  Schmidt,  CAge. 
Kangaroo  Rat^  E.  Seton-Thorapson,  Scrib. 
Keats,  John,  First  Books  of,  L.  S.  Livingston,  Bkman. 
Kentuckian,  The,  J.  G.  Speed,  Cent. 

Kindergarten :  Talk  on  Games,  Frances  B.  Gillespy,  KindR. 
Kindergarten  in  Brooklyn,  Caroline  B.  Le  Row,  KindR. 
Kindergarten  Methods  and  Materials,  Alice  Temple,  Kind, 
Kindergarten  Movement  in  Indianapolis,  Alice  W.  Dresser, 

Kind. 
Kindergarten,  Public  School— II.,  Kind. 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  W.  Tliorp,  PMM. 
Kitchener,  Baron,  of  Khartoum  and  of  Aspall,  W.  T.  Stead, 

RRL, 
Kite  Flying,  Scientific,  T.  Waters,  Home. 
Korea— the  Hermit  Nation,  H.  Webster,  NatGM. 
Korolenko,  Vladimir  Galaktionovitch,  J.  Mackenzie.  Gent. 
Labor:  Effects  of  New  York  Sweatshop  Law,  H.  VVhite, 

Gunt. 
Labor :  Greatest  Lockout  in  History,  J.  Moritzen,  Gunt. 
Labor,  Increasing  Productiveness  of,  F.  H.  Richards,  CasM. 
Labor  Legislation— II.,  W.  C.  Cochran,  BSac. 
Lace  Industry  in  Normandy,  F.  Engerand,  RDM,  April  1. 
**  Ladies  and  GentiemeUj^^  B.  Bosanquet,  IJE. 
Law,  International,  F.  W.  NicoUs,  Arena. 
Law  Practice,  Legal  Education  and,  A.  Swindlehurst,  ALR. 
Library,  Oriental,  of  the  British  Museum,  G.  Margoliouth, 

LeisH. 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  C.  Bodington,  Sun. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  Inner  Life  of,  N.  Hapgood,  Chaut. 
Lincoln  Museum  at  Washington,  T.  Calyer,  Home. 
Lincoln's  (Abraham)  Life,  New  Light  on.  Dial,  March  16. 
Lincoln's  (Abraham)  Self-Education,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Chaut 
Linguists,  Some  Noted,  Cham. 
Literature  as  a  Profession,  B.  Matthews,  Forum. 
Literature,  Hungarian,  G.  Boissier,  RRP,  April  1. 
Literature :  Politician  as  Literary  Material,  A.  B.  Maurice, 

Bkman. 
Literature:  The  Short  Story,  A.  H.  Smyth,  Chaut. 
Lobbying,  Evils  of,  and  Suggestions  or  a  Remedy,  S.  Max- 
well, ALR. 
Louis  XIII.,  Childhood  of,  Lucy  Crump,  Atlant. 
"Macbeth,"  a  Religious  Poem,  W.  Weed,  CAge. 
Machine  Forms,  Geometrical  Generation  of,  R.  Roland,  Eng. 
Machine-Shops,  Arrangement  in,  F.  R.  Hutton,  CasM. 
Mahan,  Captain,  Some  Fallacies  of,  W.  Rice,  Dial,  March  16. 
Mahogany-Cutting  in  Central  America,  S.  Vail,  SelfC. 
Malana,  Precursors  of  Recent  Theories  Concerning,  P.  Lioy, 

NA  March  16. 
Marlborough,  W.'o.  C.  Morris,  USM. 
Marmosets,  A  Study  of,  J.  IngersolL  Cent. 
Martineau,  James,  as  an  Ethical  Teacher,  S.  H.  Mellone 

IJE. 
Marx,  Karl,  Michel  Bakounine,  V.  Dave,  HumN,  March. 
Mass,  Modern  Musical,  E.  Dickinson,  ACQR. 
Master,  Life  of  the— IV.,  Jesus'  Ministry  at  Capernaum ; 

His  Rejection  by  Nazareth,  J.  Watson,  McCl. 
Matter :  Is  It  Real  ?  C.  W.  Beale,  Mind. 
Mental  Diseases,  C.  Pelman,  Deut. 
Mental  Theraoeutics,  Judicial    Aspects  of,  J.   Elizabeth 

Hotchkiss,  Mind. 
Metaphysical  Problem  and  Its  Bearing  Upon  Ethics,  A.  E. 
Taylor,  U£. 


Methodism,  Twentieth  Century  Movement  in,  C.  B.  Galky 

w^av  M  RI^ 
Methodist  Thank-Offering  Movement,  S.  J.  Herben.  ChaaL 
Mexico,  United  States  and,  1847-1848,  E.  O.  Bourne,  AHR. 
Mice,  North  American  Jumping,  J.  A.  Al.en,  ANat,  M«rcL 
Ministry :  Paradoxical  Profession,  H.  J.  Barrymore,  Foniin. 
MilWonn  Stuart,  Letters  of,  to  Anguste  Comt«,  W.  Lloyd. 

West. 
Missions : 

Administration,  Missionary— II.,  A.  J.  Brown,  MisR. 

Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference,  MisH;  J.  Smith,  MiflR: 
J.  M.  Whiton,  Out. 

Educational  Work  in  Foreign  Missions,  J.  H.  Ross,  Ed. 

Foreign  Missions  at  the  Junction  of   Two  Centuries,  6. 
W^ameck  MisR. 

India  as  a  Mission  Field.  E.  Storrow,  MisR. 

Manchuria,  Gospel  Triumphs  in,  D.  McLaren,  MisR. 

Missionary  Century,  F.  F.  Ellin  wood,  Hom. 

Missionary  Quickenings  of  the  Century,  A.  T.  Pierson, 
MisR. 

Progress  of  Foreign  Missions— II.,  D.  L.  Pierson,  Record. 

Science,  Commerce,  and  Philanthropy,  Contributions  of 
Missions  to,  E.  C.  Ewing.  BSac. 

Turkey,  European.  Christian  Workers'  Convention  in,  E. 
B.Haskell,  MisH. 
Mivart,  Dr.,  Liberal  Catholic  View  of,  R.  E.  DeH.  NineC. 
Moli^re,  House  of  (Th^tre  Frangais),  Dial,  March  16. 
Monastic  Orders  up  to  Date,  E.  Saint-Genix,  Contem. 
Money,  L.  N.  Tolstoi,  OC. 
Monte  Carlo,  Jane  Marlin,  Over. 
Moody,  Dwight  L.,  E.  P.  Hendrix,  MRN. 
**  Moody  Schools,"  Underlying  Principles  of  the.  Record. 
Mormonism— Its  History,  Doctrines,  Strength,  Methods  and 

Aims,  P.  Anstadt,  Luth. 
Mormon,  Law  of  the  Book  of,  J.  Williams,  ALR. 
Mormon,  Passing  of  the,  A.  L.  Mearkle,  Arena. 
Muggletonians,  and  the  Document  of  1429,  J.  Hyde,  NC. 
Municipal  Art,  C.  H.  Caffln,  Harp. 
Municipal  Art  in  Belgium,  B.  C.  de  Wolf,  SelfC. 
Munro.  Neil,  J.  MacArthur,  Bkman. 
Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century— IV.,  W.  S.  B.  MathewB, 

Mus. 
Mysteries  of  the  Century,  W.  Perrine,  LH  J. 
Names  of  Places,  H.  Maxwell,  Black. 
Napoleon,  Talks  with— III..  B.  E.  O'Meara,  Cent. 
Naval  Needs,  Immediate,  W.  H.  Jaques,  Forum. 
Navy,  United  States,  Engineering  in,  G.  W.  Melville,  CasM. 
Negro,  Future  of  the,  A.  M.  Low,  Mac. 
Nervous  System,  Recent  Doctrines  and  Theories  of  the,  A. 

Dastre,  RDM,  April  1. 
Nests,  Vultures',  in  Central  Spain,  W.  Verner,  WWM. 
Netherlands,  Literature  of  the,  Marie  Graham,  SelfC. 
Newman,  Cardinal,  H.  E.  O'Keeffe,  Cath. 
Newspaper,  Ideal,  A.  E.  Fletcher,  YM. 
Newspapers  and  Journalists,  A.  Bonnard,  BU. 
Newspapers,   Austrian    and    Hungarian,    E.    Llmedorfer, 

Bfman. 
New  York's  Underground  Railroad,  T.  Dreiser.  Fear. 

New  York  Types  in  Fiction,  Mary  T.  Earle,  BB.        

New  Zealand,  Hot  Lakes  Region  of,  G.  E.  Alderton,  WWM. 

Niagara  in  Winter,  O.  E.  Dunlap,  Cos. 

Nicaragua  Canal,  Neutralization  of  the,  J.  R.  Procter,  IntM. 

Nicaragua  Canal  Question,  F.  C.  Barber,  Home. 

Nicaragua,  Lake,  Level  of,  C.  W.  Hayes,  NatGM. 

Northwest,  Evolution  of  the,  W.  A.  Tenney,  Over. 

Norway,  Chapter  on,  NF]ng. 

Nursing,  Profession  of,  Mary  E.  Chamberlain,  NAR. 

"  Oracles  of  God,''  B.  B.  Warfleld,  PRR. 

Orthodoxy,  After— What  ?    M.  J.  Savage,  NAR. 

Pacific,  Islands  of  the,  A.  L  Street,  Ains. 

Palestine,  Social  Customs  in,  E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  Bib. 

Paris  Exposition : 

American  Art  Exhibits,  A  A. 

Antiquity  at  the  Exposition,  Josephine  Tozler,  Over. 

German  Exhibits,  F#  Loli6e,  Deut. 

Opening  of  the  Exposition.  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  B.  D.  Woodward,  NAR;  A.Bs^ 
th61emy,  PMM. 
Paris,  Charity  in— II.,  Countess  de  Couraon,  Ros,  March. 
Paris,  Charm  of,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Scrib. 
Paris,  Fashionable,  R.  Whiteing,  Cent. 
Partridge,  William  Ordway,  B.  O.  Flower,  CAge. 
Patriotism  in  Lyrics,  Margaret  V.  Jenkins,  Wem. 
Paul  and  Seneca,  A.  Sledd,  MRN. 
Paul :  Was  He  in  Spain  ?    L.  O'Donovan.  ACQR. 
Pauncefote,  Lord,  of  Preston,  C.  Roberts,  Harp. 
Peoria,  Illinois :  Fort  Crfeve-C3oBur,  F.  J.  O^ReiUy,  Cath. 
Persia,  Russia's  Lien  on,  T.  Beale,  Forom. 
Pets,  Care  of,  F.  L.  Oswald,  Chaut. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  W.  C.  Betta,  JPflSooo. 
Philippines : 

Ethics  of  Our  Philippine  Policy,  H.  Welalu  US. 

Friar,  Philippine,  P.  Whitmanh,  Out. 

Lnperialism  in  the  Philippines.  13.  J.  Olinob.  ACQR. 

Military  Commission  in  the  PhlllppinQB,  M.  A^BUdrellk 
GBag. 
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Philippine  QDeBtlon— IV..  R.  Haldln.  SeltC. 
Philippines? Shall  We  Retain  the,  Na"*' 
Revolution  In  the  Philippines.  Truth 
naldo.  RRP,  March  15  and  April  1. 
Photography : 
Color  PlioUtin^phy.  Experiments  In,  B.  DeBsan,  Deat. 
ColoFB,  PholograpliB  In,  WPM. 

Eickemeyer,  Rudolph,  Jr.,  Work  ol,  8.  Hartmann,  PhoT. 
Enlarged  NegatlveB,  W.J.  Brooke.  WPM. 
Fabrlee,  Prints  on,  F.  Rankin,  WPM. 
Fiahes.  Rare,  Photography  o(,  R.  W.  Shnfeldt.  PhoT, 
Floral  Photography.  H.  C.  Delery.  PhoT. 
HlBtory,  Early,  of  Photogrnphy— III,.  PhoT. 
Lantern  Slide  Making  for  Begfnners-IV.,  PhoT. 
Lightning,  Photographing.  W.  W.  Emmena,  PhoT. 


X  Rays.  Developments  with  the,  J.  Trowbrldiie.  AF8. 
Pianos  Queer,  and  Players  of  Olden  Time,  £.  Swayne,  Mna. 
Plague.  Honolulu's  Contention  wllh  the.  San. 
Plague  Situation  In  Egypt.  San. 
PlayB.School.  Coaching,  Emma  E.  West,  Wern. 
Playlhlngsof  Kings,  Katharine  de  Forest.  Harp. 
Foe.  Edgar  Allan :  A  Literary  Stndy.  Wern. 
Poe.  Edgar  Allan,  Obaesslon  of,  J.  P.  Fruit.  PL,  March. 
Poetry,  Modern  German  Lyric,  Connt  deSolssons.  Conteln. 
PneW,  RelJftlouB  Element  in^th_e-IV^.  W.  B,  Cajjien 


Atlan 


—II..  The  ComlnK  Campaign,  a.  L.  Nelaon, 

•;  Dr.'Willlam  Frederick,  and  the  New  England  Clergy, 

Z.  S.  Holbrook.  BSac. 
Pope,  Election  of  the.  M.  Setnn,  FrL. 
Pope,  The  Neit.  S.  MOnz.  Contem. 
Population  and  Wages.  A.  Llano,  AJS.  March. 
Power-Tool.  IndUBtrlal  Revolution  of  the.  C.  Barnard,  Cent. 
PrlcBSand  Indei  Numbers,  S.  Padan,  JPEcon,  Man:h. 
Prison  and  Prleoner  Reforms,  A.B,  Burrows.  CAge. 
Probation  System  In  MassachusettB,  R,  O.  Harris,  Char. 
Progresa,  Human.  Conditions  of,  C.  L.  Mor|(anjMon. 


§SK 


in  Schtsmatlc  Chorth.  J.  Boyle.  Cath, 


gcienois.  RDle  of.  E,  Daclaui 


Schwi 


roblsmB.Somo  Unsolved.  H.  S.  W 11  i lams,  HUT> 


ngthe,!. 

H.  Paul,  NlneC. 

Sewage  Bacteriological  Treatment  of.  H.  T.  Scoble.  San. 
Shakespearo.  RellBTon  of,  W.  L.  Glldea.  ACQR. 
Shakespeare's  GhoBl.B,  J.  H.  Hudson,  West. 
Shakespeare,  WUllniu-IV.,  Marriage  and  London.  H.  W. 

Mablp,  Out. 
Shelley,  Percy  Bisahe,  Edinburgh  Marriage  of.  Cham. 
Ulang,  College.  E.  H.  Babbitt.  Chant. 
Social    Compact   and  Constitutional   ConBlruction.   A.   C. 

McLau»ljlln.AHR, 
"         ■    ■  ■  -XV..  CusWm,  E.  A.  Ross.  AJS,  March. 


Duty  Today.'j.  Michei.  R 
sm,  J,  Jaarfes. -''-"  " — 


irB.  RGpn.  March. 


Social  Questli 

March  I. 
Social    Reform.  Cult  of   Beauty  and,  A.  Boyenva 

Soclety^noVitQlIon  of.  L.  ^ 

^iS^lWlcal -V „ 

w  of  Ihe.  as  a  Career,  May  Irwin,  _ 
:'iiPTiif,H.BIiilliwH;i,<.,isB. 


Property  ;  Its  Psychology  and  Sociology, C.^.  Francs.  Arena. 

ProviDclallsms-TJorth and  South, Caroline  A.Stanley.SelfC. 

Psychical  Research,  Resnila  of,  J,  H.  Hyslop.  Harp, 

Puerto  Rico.  Cooatltutlon  and,  H.  P.  Judsnn,  AMRR. 

PuerM)  Rico.  Easter  Cycle  Jaunt  in.  L.  H.  Ives.  O. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Relief  Bill,  A.  J.  Hopkins.  Forum. 

Puerto  Rico  Under  the  United  Slates,  J.  M.  McElhlnney. 
MIsR, 

Puerto  Rico,  United  States  and,  J.  E.  Foraker,  NAR. 

■■  Punch,"  War-PlctureB  In,  1841-1890,  J.  H.  Schooling.  Str. 

Racquets  and  Tennis,  American  and  English.  E.  H.ldlleB,  O. 

Railroad  Train,  Braking  a.  U.  L.  WUklusun,  Mun, 

RailwayMailPay,Reaaonable,G.G.Tunell,  JPEcon.  March. 

Railway  Passenger  Traffic  In  the  United  States,  O.  H,  Heat- 
ford,  Scire. 

Railways.  Stele  Ownership  of,  F.  Roussel,  RPP.  March. 
RallwayJitallons.  Famoue  British.  G.  A.  Wade.  NIM. 
Ranches.  Cattle,  of  the  West,  R.  Douhleday,  Mnn. 
Red  Cross,  I'he.  G.  S.  Ryerson,  Can. 
tefrigeratlon.  Domestlt.  F.  A.  Whitley.  RRP,  April  1, 
Reincarnation.  Why  1  Believe  In.  J.  Barker,  Mind. 
Religion,  Authority  In,  H.  C.  MInton.  PRR. 
tellglous  Falsehood.  L.  Tolstoy.  RRP,  March  15. 
Religions  Trend  In  SclentlQc  Thought,  J.  H.  W.  Slucken- 

bera,  Horn.  _  __ 

Resurrection  o(  Christ,  Power  of.  W.  H.  Wynn.  Luth, 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  A.  Vlallate,  RPar,  March  16. 
■■  Richard  Carvel."  Mary  Bigot,  BU, 

Riders  of  the  Western  Plains.  C.  Hanbury-Wllllams,  Black. 
'■  River  War,"— Inaccurate  HUtory  in.  F.  I.  Muse,  NatR. 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Modem  Thonght,  St.  G.  Mlvart, 

NAR. 
Roman  Catliolic  Church  and  the  Inquisition,  P.  von  Hoens- 

hroech.  Deut. 
Roman  Catholic  Edncatlonat  Work  In  Caba,  Puerto  Rico, 

and  the  PhUlpnlnes.  J .  J.  O'Shea,  ACQR. 
Roman  Catholic  Year  of  Jubilee,  J.  A.  Campbell,  ACQR. 
Roman  Forum,  Excavations  In  the,  Q.  BonU  NlneC. 
Rosebery,  Lord,  J.  McCarthy,  Out. 

' ieau,  J.  J^  Rehabilitation  of,  Mme.  Frederika  Mac- 
maid,  HRP,  March  15.    „ 
y  from  IBOB  to  1ST4— 111.,  H.  Hayman.  BSao. 

—jn.  John,  Dial,  April  t;LelsH:  M.  H.Sptelmann,  MA; 

E.  Mlms,  MRM  ;  L.  Stephen,  NatR ;  C.  Waldsteln,  NAR; 


BufTroge  Question 
Maxey.  SelfO. 
Sulten  and  His  Prisons,  RRP,  April 
"-' '■  ■■■  lofthe  * 


irg,  J.  Morltien,  AMRR. 
l»Krauli»or-lV..Atlant. 
eat  tSty.  E.  B.  Baker,  Mun, 
>rs',  of  18R7-W,  L,  Casslsr,  CasM. 
Power  In.  J.  C.  Femald.  Horn. 
{elation  to  Oar  New  PosseEsloDB,  E. 


1.  J,  Qamett,  Gent. 


J.  H,  Vincent,  Horn. 
[  Lrfjve,  L..  F  ""-  •■"' 

Taxation,  Excessive,  V.  Smith.  At'sT~ 
Tax,  Income,  In  Prussia,  E,  de  Ghfilln,  RGen. 
Tax,  Inheritance,  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  F.  Char- 
ter. RGen.  * 
Telegraph,  Pictures  by,  C,  E.  Cook,  Pear. 
Theatro  and  Its  People— VII.,  F.  Fyles.  LHJ. 
TheoloKy.Scleutiacldethod  In.  F.  S.  Hoffman.  NAR. 
Thoreau,  Henry  D.,  as  Humorist.  G.  Beardsley.  Dial.  April  1. 
Titles,  Native,  In  the  United  StateB,  H.  T.  Peck.  Cos. 
Tolstoi's  "  Money,"  Criticism  of,  J.  L.  Langhlln,  OC. 
Trafalgar.  Battle  of,  H.  Senhouse,  Mac. 
Transvaal :  see  Great  Britain. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Within  the  past  month  America  has 
Ttrtibie  awakened  1o  a  realization  of  the  fear' 
Famint.  £j^^  plight  of  India.  The  meeting  of 
the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  New  York,  and  the 
harrowing  stories  of  the  delegates  from  India, 
opened  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  Americans  to 
the  extent  and  intensity  of  this  famine.  Many 
keen -sigh  ted  Americans,  fresh  from  their  travels 
in  India,  liave  reminded  us  that  it  is  the  Indian 
missionary  rather  than  the  British  civil  or  mili- 
tary officer,  necessaiy  as  he  is,  who  is  in  closest 
touch  with  native  lite  in  India.  The  missionary 
can  speak  of  India's  woe  from  his  experience 
within  the  famine- stricken  homes.  Tlie  situation 
this  summer  i^ appalling.  No  less  than  40,000,- 
000  of  people  are  actually  famine- stricken,  while 
more  than  20,000,000  in  addition  are  su fieri ng, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  scarcity  of  food. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  an- American  to  grasp 
the  idea  ot  a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States  without  food  sufficient  to  keep' 
living  ;  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  ami  chil- 
dren actually  dying  every  day  because  there  is 
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no  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper  for  them.  Yet 
such  is  the  literal  truth  in  central  and  western 
India  to-iiay.  In  a  great  arid  tract  of  300,000 
square  miles  there  is  no  money  to  buy  the  grain 
which  has  been  grown  in  the  more  fortunate  parta 
of  the  land.  The  people  are  trying  toeat  berries, 
roots  and  grass  ;  parents  are  selling  their  chil- 
dren to  buy  food  ;  men,  women,  and  children  are 
dying  on  the  roadside,  without  the  strength  to 
i-each  the  relief  works  instituted  by  the  govern- 
ment;  nearly  G,  000, 000  people  are  employed  on 
these  works,  and  the  number  ia  growing  at  the 
rate  of  200,000  per  week.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  the  famine  is  vastly  worse  than  that  of 
1897,  and  it  is  feared  that  it  may  be  as  bad  as 
that  of  1877,  when  6,000,000  people  actuallydied 
of  starvation.  In  the  parched  country  there  is 
nothing  for  the  cattle  to  eat,  and  they  are  dying 
— to  add  the  final  touch  of  misery  to  the  situa- 
tion. In  one  district,  an  official  report  says, 
1,000,000  cattle  have  died  of  starvation.  As  the 
cattle  are  absolutely  necessary  in  almost  every 
phase  of  Indian  agriculture,  this  will  prove  a 
much  more  lasting  blow  thai 
crops.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
state  for  India,  recently  anr 
ot  Commons  that,  even  with  good  climatic  con- 
diliona  during  the  next  seasons,  it  will  take  six 
years  for  central  India  to  recover  from  this  loss 
ot  live-stock.  Men  and  women  will  actually  be 
forced  to  draw  the  plows  and  to  transport  the 
crops  with  their  own  hands. 


B  failure  of  the 
secretary  of 
'a  the  House 


n>*  Caun 


India  is  a  country  not  quite  half  aa 
large  as  the  United  States,  with  four 
""""""'■  times  its  population.  These  300,- 
000,000  people  must  be  fed  from  their  own  crops, 
as  there  is,  relatively,  no  manufacturing  resource 
to  buy  food  with.  There  are  parts  of  India  with 
a  population  of  1,000  people  to  the  square  mile ; 
and  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  farm 
laborers,  vagrants,  gypsies,  and  nondescript 
classes,  whose  means  of  living,  even  in  times  of 
plenty,  are  inscrutable.     In  a  normal  year  the 
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country,  as  a  whole,  produces  a  little  more  fowl 
tlian  is  actually  necessary  to  support  its  people. 
But  the  crops  are  dependent  on  tlio  monsoons — 
tlie  southwest  monsoon  in  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  northeast  monsoon  in  the  winter. 
If  these  periodic  rains  are  late,  or  are  insufficient 
in  quantity,  trouble  comes,  and  the  spring  and 
winter  crops  of  wheat,  bariey,  and  puldes  in  the 
north,  and  of  rice  and  millets  in  the  south,  begin 
to  suiler.  When  the  monsoons  fail  absolutely, 
there  is  destitution  in  the  atlectod  district,  and 
wiien  a  persistent  succession  of  failures  and  par- 
tial failures  occurs,  there  conies  a  great  and  ter- 
rible famine,  like  that  the  country  is  now  groan- 
ing under.  Since  the  first  great  famineof  which 
there  are  records  devastated 
the  land  in  1770,  when  10,- 
000,000  perished  in  Bengal 
alone,  India  has  scarcely 
passed  a  decade  free  from 
scar<:ity  of  grain  in  one  dis- 
trict or  another.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  expects  a 
drought  about  twice  in  every 
nine  vears,  a  famine  once  in 


district,  of  government  works  to  give  destitute 
people  a  chance  to  earn  their  living,  of  gov- 
ernment funds  to  feed  those  who  cannot  possibly 
work.  It  has  a  famine  code,  which  reduces  to 
a  science  the  various  operations  of  locating,  esti- 
mating, and  fighting  the  famine.  It  has  many 
noble  servants  who  give  ihemselvea  up  to  the 
task  of  feeding  the  starving.  From  Lord  Cur- 
zon  and  Lady  Curzon  down,  the  entire  govern- 
mental body  is  giving  of  its  own  resources,  is 
stirring  the  whole  civilij-.ed  world  to  aid,  is  de- 
voting magnificent  energy' to  the  task  of  griving 
the  wisest  and  most  far-reaching  relief.  Yet, 
the  best  that  can  beduiieis  pitifully  inadequate  for 
such  a  huge  task.  There  arc  areas  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  absolutely  destitute  ;  and  what 
can  a  few  thousand  Englishmen  do  with  the  vast 
populations  in  the  Xaiive  States?  The  subordi- 
nate native  officials  are  generally  dishonest,  and 
if  the  work  ot  relief  is  to  bo  effective,  the  last 
step  of  its  ad niinisi ration  must  be  conducted  hy 
white  men.  The  starving  people  are  restrained 
by  caste  prejudices  and  religious  rules,  aa  well 
as  by  the  inertia  of  squalor,  from  making  any 
effort  to  procure  relief  until  the  last  moment. 
Then,  with  hundreiis  of  miles  to  drag  their  way 
to  reach  relief,  their  strength  does  not  suffice  ; 
the  missionaries  tell  ghastly  stories  of  parties  of 
destitute  people  arriving  at  the  relief  works  only 
an  hour  or  so  too  late.  The  6,000,000  people 
now  laboring  on  the  government  works  include 
men,  women,  and  children.  They  break  stones 
for  highways,  dig  wells,  transport  earth  on  irri- 
gation works,  build  huts,  and  help  on  the  fam- 


like  the 


It  cannot  he  said 


ii  Dolna 


tliMt 


■   lirilish 


WiUfilit  to  evade  llie  rpMpon- 
sihiliiy  ot  (■■I'ding  these 
starving  millions.  On  iho 
Contrary,  it  1ms  a  most  cum- 
pU'to  M'stem  of  videttes  t^i 
ai.'ticipale   titmliles    in    any 
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iiie  railroads.  For  this  work,  the  men  receive 
nljout  three  cents  a  day  ;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren lesB.  The  tasks  are  made  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, and  are  proportioned  according  totheca-* 
pacity  for  work  of  the  individnal.  The  aim  ia 
to  give  just  enough  money  to  enable  the  destitute 
In  buy  food  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  where 
it  is  physically  possible  for  a  sufferer  to  work,  it 
is  kindness  to  make  hiin  or  her  earn  the  pittance. 
The  millions  now  employed  on  the  relief  works 
bring  their  families  with  them  and  camp  in 
squalid  villages  near  the  roa<is  and  dams  on 
which  they  are  laboring.  Tlie  overcrowding  ol 
these  villages,  and  the  utter  misery  of  the  occu- 
panl,s,  are  causing  fearful  inroads  of  disease  and 
an  almost  hopeless  moral  degradation.  To  the 
starving  ones  that  are  unable  to  work,  food  is 
doled  out.  To  supply  this  there  is  the  Famine 
Insurance  Fund,  maintained  by  an  annual  Ux, 
and  charitable  contributions  from  wealthy  In- 
dians— Lord  and  Lady  Curzon  themselves  have 
given  $3,000 — the  EDglish  Mansion  House  Fund, 
and  donations  from  America  and  other  countries. 

With  the  realization  in  America  of 
^/o''™rf/o!'^  ''•'^  great  calamity  has  come  a  rapid 

determination  to  send  a  generous  con- 
tribution to  the  relief  fund.  Aroused  by  Dr. 
Sheldon's  editorials  in  the  Topeka  Capital  on  the 
famine  situation,  Kansas  began  to  take  subscrip- 
tions of  corn  for  India,  with  Governor  Stanley 


at  the  head  of  the  movement.     Twenty  thousand 

bushels  were  forwarded'  to  New  York  and  sent  to 

India  by  the  steamer  Quito,  which  was  chartered 

by  tlie  United  States  Government  to  convey  the 

supplies  raised  by  the    Christian  Herald.     The 

ship    sailed  on 

May  10   with 

5,000  tons    of 

corn,  which, 

with  various  con- 

tributionaof 

money,  is  to  be 

distributed     i  n 

India  by  an  in- 


tional  committee 
of  missionaries. 
The  Ecumenical 
Conference, 
when  in  session 
in  New  York, 
appointed  acom- 
mittee  of  one 
hundred  of  the 
foremost  citizens 
of  the  ntetropolia  to  raise  funds  for  the  work 
of  relief,  and  the  executive  committee  of  this 
organization  is  setting  to  work  with  zeal  to 
cover  the  whole  country  with  its  propaganda. 
Mr.  W.  E.  f)odge  is  the  chairman,  and  Mr. 
John  Crosby  Brown,  treasurer.  Contributions 
are  sent  to  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  59  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  Mr.  Dodge's  committee  lias  ap- 
plied to  the  mayors  of  all  American  cities  to  aid 
in  the  work.  The  mission  boards  of  the  vari- 
ous churciies  are  raising  funds  in  their  respect- 
ive fields,  and  money  sent  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
variouB  boards  will  be  wisely  used.  Churches' 
are  taking  special  collections,  and  hundreds  of 
influential  newspapers  are  starting  subscriptions. 
A  cargo  of  corn  sent  to  Chicago  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  famine  suHerers  sold  for  sixty- 
five  cents  a  bushel,  twice  as  much  as  it  was  worth 
— an  evidence  of  the  strong  appeal  the  situation 
is  making  to  American  hearts.  Canada  is  raising 
relief  money;  and,  with  the  Lord  Mayor's  London 
fnnd  of  over  11,000,000,  an  energetic  subscrip- 
tion in  Berlin  and  other  European  cities,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  saving  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  through  relief  measures  out- 
side of  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government. 
When  three  cents  earned  a  day  will  keep  the" 
laborer  on  the  relief  works  alive,  it  is  pleasant  to  . 
figure  out  the  results  of  these  millions  of  dollars 
sent  to  India,  and  to  know  that  the  end  ot  the 
century  facilities  for  transferring  money  by  cable 
make  it  sure  that  the  relief  will  reach  its  destina- 
tion almost  immediately. 
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Thi  EoKmeiflcal  . 
Ctnfmnet  " 
OB  HlHlmi. 


_,The  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Mis- 

heJd  in  Carnegie  Hail,  New 
'  York  City,  April  2I-May  I,  was  re- 
markable for  its  dimensions,  its  quality,  and  the 
popular  interest  it  inspired  in  subjects  like  the 
Indian  famine.  Nothing  like  it,  in  size  and 
ecumenicity,  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  ; 
nor  have  either  of  the  two  previous  similar 
conferences  held  in  Great  Britain  ever  ap- 
proached it.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  mission- 
ary societies  or  boards,  working  in  48  different 
lands,  were  represented.  The  number  of  dele- 
gates was  1,500,  of  whom  more  than  600  were 
missionaries.  The  75  main  and  sectional  sea- 
sions  of  the  conference  had  an  estimated  attend- 
ance of  lt>3,000  persons,  and  50,000  people  at- 
tended the  exhibit  of  missionary  literature,  etc., 
held  in  an  adjacent  parieli- house.  The  press  of 
New  York  gave  an  unusual  amount  of  attention 
to  the  meetings,  and  thousands  who  were  not 
present,  througli  verbatim  reports  of  the  speeches, 
have  been  informed  and  inspired  by  llie  deliber- 
ations of  the  experts.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York  State,  Admiral  Phillip  of  the  Navy,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harris,  Presidents 
Low  of  Columbia,  and  Angell  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versities, and  many  of  tile  most  eminent  leaders 
of  the  business  world  honored  the  conference 
with  theirpresenceand  with  wordaofpraisefor the 
mission  cause  and  the  important  educational  and 
political  ends  which  foreign  missions  subserve. 
The  honorary  president  of  the  conference  was 
Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  address  on  taking  the 
chair  was  one  which  will  ever  be  quoted  by 
friends  of  missions  as  a  classic  deliverance  on  the 
fundamental  I'elations  between  Christian  mis- 
sions and  the  extension  and  preservation  of  civ- 
ilization. The  conference  was  a  deliberative, 
and  not  a  legislative,  body  ;  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  point  to  any  definite  resolutions  as 
embodying  the  consensus  of  opinion.  But  it 
was  clear,  to  those  qualified  to  judge,  that  the 
conference  marked  the  l>eginuing  of  a  new  epoch 
of  comity  at  homo  and  abroad  in  mission- work. 
The  missionaries  at  the  front  and  the  laymen  at 
home  are  weary  of  denominational  strife.  Here- 
after lliere  will  he  more  economy  of  administra- 
tion at  home,  and  less  overlapping  of  fields 
abroad.  The  presence  of  veteran  missionaries, 
scarred  with  wounds,  men  like  John  G.  Paton, 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  William  Ashmore  and  J. 
Hudson  Taylor,  of  China.  Bishop  Tliohurn  and 
Jacob  Chamberlain,  of  India,  and  Bishop  Ridley, 
of  British  Columbia,  added  much  to  popular  in- 
terest in  the  conference,  and  made  it  memo- 
rable.    Dr.  Baton's  plea  for  action  by  the  United 


States  Government  in  putting  an  end  to  trade  in 
liquors  among  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebridea 
always  deeply  stirred  the  audiences  which  he  ad- 
dressed, and  one  of  the  by-p'roducta  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  organization,  in  the  United 
States,  of  a  branch  of  the  British  Society  for  tba 
Protection  of  Native  Races — a  society  which  haa 
for  its  mission  the  securing  of  governmental  ac- 
tion against  those  who  traffic  in  liquor  and  in 
slaves. 

yu  .. ...  ^,^  The  twenty-third  quadrennial  Oener- 
etmrai  Con-  a!  Conference,  which  opened  in  Chi- 
ftrtirci.  cago  the  first  week  in  May,  and  wta 
in  session  up  to  the  29th,  has  been  the  most 
important  meeting  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  North  held 
since  the  separation  of  the  Church,  North  and 
South.  By  its  action  tlie  first  day  of  its  session, 
it  at  once  gave  the  laity  parity  of  standing  in  the 
General  Conference  ;  thus  democratizing,  in  aoine 
degree,  a  denomination  which  has  been  peculiarly 
undemocratic  in  its  structure,  notwithstanding 
its  peculiar  mission  to  the  people.  The  officials 
and  delegates  then  turned  to  consideration  of  fu- 
ture relations  of  comity  with  the  branch  of  the 
denomination  in  the  South  ;  to  the  consolidation 
of  denominational  societies  and  the  abolition  or 
combination  of  denominational  newspapers,  and 
thus  the  possibihty  of  eliminating  wasteful  multi- 
plication of  oflicials  and  machinery  ;  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  rule  of  the  Discipline  prohibiting 
amusements  of  a  certain  sort  to  church  memben, 
which  rule  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  enforce, 
and  which  has  proved  deterrent  in  its  effect  on 
those  who  otherwise  might  have  joined  the  de- 
nomination :  to  the  <Ielining  of  the  authority  and 
scope  of  work  of  the  missionary  bishops  of  the 
Church  ;  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  inflnencea 
at  work  lessening  the  grip  of  the  Church  upon  the 
world  and  the  loyalty  of  church  members  to  de- 
nominational agencies.  Removals  by  death  and 
the  waning  physical  power  of  several  of  the 
bishops  made  it  needful  for  the  Confraenoo  to 
elect  two  bishops.  The  demands  of  the  VOkJe  U 
foreign  lands  made  necessary  especial  COnddMir 
tion  of  the  best  methods  of  superintending  ^bfi 
growth  of  the  Church  there.  The  indepwdigat 
press  of  the  denomination,  prior  to  the  W- 
sembling  of  the  conference,  had  called  Vigor- 
ously for  investigations  of  certain  faoti  and 
tendencies  in  the  lives  of  the  officials  of  the 
Churcli  :  and  the  temper  of  the  oonferemoe  re- 
flected this  disposition  to  probe  allseed  or  mi 
scandals  to  the  bottom.  With  the  ai.vossinu  of  lay 
membei-s  the  conference  took  en  virility  and 
showed  a  disposition  to  improve  denominational 
affairs,  no  matter  what  obstacles  lay  in  the  way. 
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j.^  Tlie  two  Populist  conventions  whicli 
Papuiiit  met  on  May  9  received  about  equal 
'"""*■•■  attention  from  the  daily  press.  The 
Middle-of -the- Road  or  Anti-fusion  Populists,  who 
met  in  Cincinnati,  polled  in  1898  hardly  as 
many  votes  in  all  the  Northern  States  combined 
as  the  Socialists  polled  in  the  single  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  strength  of  this  organization 
is  claimed  to  be  largely  in  the  South,  while  the 
fusion  movement  has  attained  its  greatest  growth 
in  the  States  of  the  Northwest.  And  yet  tliis 
convention  at  Cincinnati  received  many  columns 
in  the  press  dispatches,  while  the  Socialist  con- 
vention, held  a  few  weeks  earlier  in  Indianapolis, 
received  barely  a  tew  lines.  The  present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  Indianapolis  ticket — Debs  and 
Harriinan — will  be  more  generally  supported  by 
the  uncompromising  radicals  of  the  country 
than  the  ticket  named  at  CiDcinnati — Wharton 
Barker  and  Ignatius  Donnelly.  The  Populist  con- 
vention held  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  on 
the  other  hand,  represented  a  powerful  element 
in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  In  1894  the 
Populists  polled  upward  of  a  million  vo^s,  and 
the  support  which  nearly  all  of  them  gave  to  Mr. 
Bryan  in  I89G  and  promise  to  give  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  so  long  as  the  Chicago  platform  re^ 
mains  its  creed,  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to 


the  success  of  the  efforts  of  Eastern  Democi-ats  to 
bring  their  party  back  to  its  old  conservatism. 

j^  The  practical  certainty  thai  Mr.  Bryan 

Faiion  would  be  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
Fntramnn.  ^^^jg  made  the  Populist  leaders  anx- 
ious that  their  convention  should  facilitate  the 
complete  fusion  of  all  the  elements  which  worked 
together  in  1896.  At  a  conference  of  Popu- 
lists, Democrats,  and  Silver  Republicans,  held  in 
Chicago  just  before  the  Sioux  Falls  convention, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Fopulbt  leaders  should  try 
to  get  their  convention  to  leave  the  selection  of 
the  candidate  for  Vice-President  to  a  committee 
which  should  confer  with  the  Silver  Repubhcans 
and  Democrats  at  Kansas  City  ;  but  that,  if  this 
effort  failed,  ex -Congressman  Charles  A.  Towne, 
of  Minnraota,  should  be  named  for  the  place. 
The  only  serious  contest  in  the  convention  was 
over  the  alternative  here  presented.  Mr.  Bryan 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  ;  and  a  platform 
was  adopted  which  went  beyond  the  platform  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Nebraska  Democrats  only 
in  the  explicitness  with  which  it  urged  public 
ownership  as  the  remedy  for  railway  discrimina- 
tions in  favor  of  trusts.  As  regards  the  increase 
of  the  currency,  the  Populiat  convention  was 
more  conservative  than  the  Democratic,  inasmuch 
as  it  urged  that  the  new  issue  of  silver  currency 
demanded  should  be  used,  "dollar  for  dollar," 
to  retire  notes  issued  by  the  banks,  under  the  n- 
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Pennsylvania,  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the 
appointment  of  the  governor  of  his  State,  the 
Legislature  having  failed  to  choose  his  successor. 
There  was  ample  precedent  for  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  ;  nevertheless,  the  country 
was  surprised.  In  the  meantime  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  after  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  charges  of  bribery  brought 
against  Mr.  William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  had 
unanimously  reported  a  resolution  that  Mr.  Clark 
was  not  duly  and  legally  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  Pending  action  by  the 
Senate  on  this  resolution,  Mr.  Clark,  on  May  15, 
made  a  statement  in  the  Senate  denying  the 
charges,  and  announced  that  he  had  tendered  his 
resignation.  Following  close  on  the  heels  of  this 
announcement  came  the  report  from  Montana 
that  the  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Clark  himself  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
thereby.  The  officer  who  made  tlie  appointment 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  Spriggs,  acting  in  the 
absence  of  Governor  Smith.  .No  one  ques- 
tioned the  power  of  the  acting  governor  to  make 
the  appointment  if  a  vacancy  had  actually  been 
caused  by  Mr.  Clark's  resignation  ;  but  it  was 
contended  that,  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, the  effect  would  be  to  declare  that  Mr.  Clark 
had  never  held  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
could  not  create  a  vacancy  by  ''resigning,"  while 
an  appointment  by  the  acting  governor  to  fill  the 
vacancy  existing  from  the  expiration  of  Senator 
Mantle's  term,  in  1899,  would  be  held  invalid 
for  the  same  reasons  that  prevailed  in  the  Quay 
case.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  argued  that  the  Montana  Legislature 
believed  that  it  had  performed  its  full  duty  in 
electing  Mr.  Clark  Senator,  while  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Legislature  obviously  failed  to  elect.  A  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  constitutional  quibbling  never 
before  presented  itself.  Meanwhile,  the  resolu- 
tion favoring  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senators,  adopted  by  the 
House  in  April,  is  still  at  rest  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Review, 
Legislation  several  important  enactments  of  the 
of  1900.  ^Q^  York  Legislature  were  sum- 
marized, in  ten  other  States  legislative  sessions 
have  been  held  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1900,  and  most  of  the  law-making  of  the  year 
has  been  completed.  The  Texas  anti-trust  law, 
which  has  heretofore  represented  the  extreme 
form  of  repressive  legislation,  has  been  virtually 
reenacted  in  Mississippi,  where  the  Legislature 
has  defined  the  illegal  combination  as  any  •*  con- 


tract, understanding,  or  agreement,  expressed  or 
implied,  between  two  or  more  persons,  corpon- 
tions,  firms,  or  associations "  in  restraint  of 
trade.  The  new  law  is  explicit  in  its  prohibi- 
tions of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  such  combina- 
tions to  raise  or  lower  either  the  price  or  the  out- 
put of  any  commodity,  or  to  hinder  competition 
in  any  form.  The  Legislature  showed  its  friend- 
liness to  the  movement  for  industrial  improve- 
ment in  the  State,  in  which  both  whites  and 
blacks  have  an  interest,  by  voting  the  sam  of 
$40,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  textile  school 
In  South  Carolina,  a  new  board  of  control  for 
the  State  liquor-dispensary  system  has  been  cre- 
ated. Another  change  in  the  law  provides  for 
the  future  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the 
business  in  such  a  way  that  those  counties  and 
towns  which  maintain  dispensaries  will  receive  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  surplus  than  those 
from  which  no  part  of  the  revenue  is  derived. 
Heretofore  the  fund  has  been  divided  solely  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  change 
will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  communitieiB  now 
opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  to  open  dispensaries. 
The  Virginia  Legislature  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  to  be  taken  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
May,  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. One  result  of  such  a  convention  would 
probably  be  a  restriction  of  the  franchise,  similar 
to  that  now  in  force  in  Mississippi  and  several 
other  Southern  States.  In  Iowa,  several  changes 
were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  the  methods  of 
assessing  the  property  of  corporations  for  taxa- 
tion. Hereafter  express  companies  are  to  be 
taxed  on  the  miloage-unit  plan,  and  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  are  to  be  assessed  by 
each  municipality  and  county  through  which 
their  lines  run,  according  to  mileage.  The  Legis- 
lature has  provided  for  State  supervision  of  all 
the  county  and  private  insane  asylums  in  Iowa. 

.  .  The  members  of  the  New  York  City 

the  New  York  Charter  Revision  Commission,  ap- 
Charter.  pQJ^ted  by  Govemor  Roosevelt  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture are  :  George  L.  Rives,  Charles  C.  Beaman, 
Franklin  Bartlott,  Henry  W.  Taft,  John  D. 
Crimniins,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Edgar  J.  Levey, 
and  Alexander  T.  Mason,  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan ;  Charles  A.  Schieren,  James  McKean, 
Isaac  M.  Kapper,  and  William  C.  De  Witt,  (rf 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  ;  James  L.  Wells,  o£' 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  ;  George  W.  DayiaoB, 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  and  G^rge  Cromwell, 
of  the  Borough  of  Richmond.  The  task  of  the 
commission  will  be,  not  to  make  a  new  charier, 
but  to  revise  the  existing  charter  in  the  light  oJf 
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can  now  see  ;  but  the  FopuliBts  have  the  prestige 
of  the  nomination  and  the  position  of  honor  in 
the  battle.  Ex-Congresaman  "Jerry  "  SimpeoD, 
with  others,  urged  t)jat  as  they  had  nominated  a 
Populist  and  not  a  Democrat  for  President,  they 
should  allow  the  Democrats  to  select  the  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  from  their  ranks  ;  but  even 
this  concession  was  refused,  that '  the  People's 
party  might  preserve  its  integrity.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Towne  for  the  vice -presidency  would 
seem  still  further  to  embarrass  the  Democrats  ;  for 
if  he  is  not  indorsed  by  them,  it  may  be  at  the  peril 
of  the  estrangement  of  his  devoted  supporters. 
At  any  rate,  every  step  so  far  taken  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  further  alienation  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned Democrats — of  tiiose  who  were  the  back- 
bone of  the  party  in  the  days  of  President 
Cleveland.  It  is  conceivable  that,  unhampered 
by  the  action  of  the  Populists,  the  Bryan  Demo- 
crate  might  without  sacrifice  of  principle,  but 
with  readjustment  of  the  old  issues  in  a  new  re- 
lationship and  the  addition  of  others,  have  in- 
vited ha^  this  large  contingent  that 
helped  U.  "inley's  election  possible. 
That  oppoFi                   .»        /  to  be  gone. 

XtpuAifcan /n- Meaa  lih  the  Republican  conven- 
^tVt™m*n-^  tions  held  throughout  the  country,  and 
Mratiim.  especially  in  the  States  where  the  party 
is  strongest,  have  declared  for  President  McKin- 
ley's  renomination  with  a  unanimity  quite  new  to 
this  generation.  The  Administration  has  been 
hearlilycommended,andinmanyinBtance8delega- 
tions  liave  been  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley 
ai  Philadelphia.  He  is  unmistakably  his  party's 
candidate  to-day,  as  he  was  four  years  ago.  The 
resolutions  of  these  State  conventions  quite  gen- 
erally condemn  trusts — in  someinstances  demand- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  giving  Congress 
power  over  them — and  express  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Republican  party  to  deal  with  the 
various  problems  growing  out  of  the  war  with 

The  anti-Bryan  Democrats  may  have 
Dewi^ifLr.  ^'^   *   passing    hope    that   Admiral 

Dewey  might  gather  the  strength  of 
the  old  Democracy  about  him  ;  but  the  response 
which  the  ill-timed  announcement  of  his  ambi- 
tion called  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  land — the 
fact  that  ho  has  taken  a  stand  for  no  principle, 
and  the  instruction  of  one  State  delegation  ^ter 
another  for  Bryan  in  spite  of  this  announcement 
— soon  dispelled  this  hope.  Nor  has  there  been 
found  BufBcient  warrant  for  his  independent 
nomination.  His  trip  through  the  West  and  the 
South  has  awakened  great  and  genuine  enthusi- 
asm ;   but  it  was  for  him  as  hero  of  Manila,  and 


not  as  a  possible  Presidential  candidate,  we  are 
bound  to  believe.  There  are  evidences  of  a  uni- 
versal regret  that  he  should  have  been  persuaded 
to  this  step  that  has  given  him  only  chagrin  and 
pain,  and  he  is  excused  his  blunder  by  the  de- 


votion of  millions  whom  he  will  not  find  ungrate- 
ful. The  republic  will  appraise  with  increasing 
value  his  service,  but  it  is  in  no  temper  now  to 
give  an  ofGce  of  such  tremendously  large  present 
import  merely  as  a  token  of  gratitude.  The 
whole  country  has  watched  the  Admiral  in  his 
joumeys  through  the  country,  but  not  with  jeal- 
ous eye;  and.  now  that  he  is  back,  it  is  disposed 
with  him  to  wonder  how  he  coutd  have  been 
persuaded  to  think  that  he  would  like  to  be 
President.  He  has  a  high  and  unique  position, 
the  universal  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  having  performed  a  greater  ser- 
vice than  he  should  find  opportunity  to  g^ve 
again  to  his  country,  even  as  her  President. 

J,.  During  the  session  of  Congress  just 

etmittM  about  to  close,  the  Senate  has  been 
required  to  expend  much  time  and 
energy  in  the  consideration  of  undecided 
claims  to  two  of  its  seats.  Late  in  April,  by  the 
exceedingly  close  vote  of  33  to  32,  it  was  decided 
that  former  Senator  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  of 
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Pennsylvania,  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the 
appointment  of  the  governor  of  his  State,  the 
Legislature  having  failed  to  choose  his  successor. 
There  was  ample  precedent  for  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  ;  nevertheless,  the  country- 
was  surprised.  In  the  meantime  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  after  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  charges  of  bribery  brought 
against  Mr.  William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  had 
unanimously  reported  a  resolution  that  Mr.  Clark 
was  not  duly  and  legally  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  Pending  action  by  the 
Senate  on  this  resolution,  Mr.  Clark,  on  May  15, 
made  a  statement  in  the  Senate  denying  the 
charges,  and  announced  that  he  had  tendered  his 
resignation.  Following  close  on  the  heels  of  this 
announcement  came  the  report  from  Montana 
that  the  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Clark  himself  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
thereby.  The  officer  who  made  tlie  appointment 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  Spriggs,  acting  in  the 
absence  of  Governor  Smith.  .No  one  ques- 
tioned the  power  of  the  acting  governor  to  make 
the  appointment  if  a  vacancy  had  actually  been 
caused  by  Mr.  Clark's  resignation  ;  but  it  was 
contended  that,  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, the  effect  would  be  to  declare  that  Mr.  Clark 
had  never  held  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
could  not  create  a  vacancy  by  ''resigning,"  while 
an  appointment  by  the  acting  governor  to  fill  the 
vacancy  existing  from  the  expiration  of  Senator 
Mantle's  term,  in  1899,  would  be  held  invalid 
for  the  same  reasons  that  prevailed  in  the  Quay 
case.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  argued  that  the  Montana  Legislature 
believed  that  it  had  performed  its  full  duty  in 
electing  Mr.  Clark  Senator,  while  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Legislature  obviously  failed  to  elect.  A  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  constitutional  quibbling  never 
before  presented  itself.  Meanwhile,  the  resolu- 
tion favoring  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senators,  adopted  by  the 
House  in  April,  is  still  at  rest  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Review, 
Legislation  several  important  enactments  of  the 
of  1900.  -^Q^^  York  Legislature  were  sum- 
marized, in  ten  other  States  legislative  sessions 
have  been  held  during  the  first  ^I'VQ  months  of 
1900,  and  most  of  the  law-making  of  the  year 
has  been  complete*!.  The  Texas  anti-trust  law, 
which  has  heretofore  represented  the  extreme 
form  of  repressive  legislation,  has  been  virtually 
recnacted  in  Mississippi,  where  the  Legislature 
has  defined  the  illegal  combination  as  any  •'  con- 


tract, understanding,  or  agreement,  expressed  or 
implied,  between  two  or  more  persons,  corpon- 
tions,  firms,  or  associations ''  in  restraint  of 
trade.  The  new  law  is  explicit  in  its  prohibi- 
tions of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  such  combina- 
tions to  raise  or  lower  either  the  price  or  the  out- 
put of  any  commodity,  or  to  hinder  competition 
in  any  form.  The  Legislature showedits  friend- 
liness to  the  movement  for  industrial  improve- 
ment in  tlie  State,  in  which  both  whites  and 
blacks  have  an  interest,  by  voting  the  sam  of 
$40,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  textile  school 
In  South  Carolina,  a  new  board  of  control  for 
the  State  liquor-dispensary  system  has  been  cre- 
ated. Another  change  in  the  law  provides  for 
the  future  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the 
business  in  such  a  way  that  those  counties  and 
towns  which  maintain  dispensaries  will  receive  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  surplus  than  those 
from  which  no  part  of  the  revenue  is  derived. 
Heretofore  the  fund  has  been  divided  solely  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  change 
will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  communities  now 
opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  to  open  dispensaries. 
The  Virginia  Legislature  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  to  be  taken  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
May,  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. One  result  of  such  a  convention  would 
probably  be  a  restriction  of  the  franchise,  similar 
to  that  now  in  force  in  Mississippi  and  several 
other  Southern  States.  In  Iowa,  several  changes 
were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  the  methods  of 
assessing  the  property  of  corporations  for  taxa- 
tion. Hereafter  express  companies  are  to  be 
taxed  on  the  mileage -unit  plan,  and  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  are  to  be  assessed  by 
each  municipality  and  county  through  which 
their  lines  run,  according  to  mileage.  The  Legis- 
lature has  provided  for  State  supervision  of  all 
the  county  and  private  insane  asylums  in  Iowa. 

-  The  members  of  the  New  York  City 
the  New  York  Charter  Revision  Commission,  wp- 
Charter.  ^q{yx\^q^  \)y  Govemor  Rooscvelt  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture are  :  George  L.  Rives,  Charles  C.  Beaman, 
Franklin  Bartlctt,  Henry  W.  Taft,  John  D. 
Crimmins,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Edgar  J.  Levey, 
and  Alexander  T.  Mason,  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan ;  Charles  A.  Schieren,  James  McKean, 
Isaac  M.  Kapper,  and  William  C.  De  Witt,  (rf 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  ;  James  L.  Wells,  of 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  ;  George  W.  Daviaon, 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  and  G^oige  Cromwell, 
of  the  Borough  of  Richmond.  The  task  of  the 
commission  will  be,  not  to  make  a  new  charier, 
but  to  revise  the  existing  charter  in  the  ludit  oJf 
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experience,  as  Governor  Roosevelt  has  Btated. 
The  governor  has  especially  directed  the  coramia- 
Bioners'  attention  to  the  question  of  tlie  New  York 
City  water-supply  and  the  desirability  of  such 
amendments  to  the  charter  as  will  secure  manici- 


(Chairman  of  tbe  New  York  Charter  CammSaaian.) 

pal  ownership  of  the  water-supply  and  shut  ont 
the  Ramapo  and  all  other  schemes  in  the  interest 
of  private  corporations.  The  commission  has 
announced  its  intention  to  consider  this  matter, 
and  also  the  proposed  reforms  of  the  city's  edu- 
cational ayatem,  the  question  of  the  mayor'storm 
of  office  and  power  of  removal,  the  organisation 
of  the  municipal  assembly,  the  borough  system, 
the  bureau  of  elections,  and  other  points  in  the 
charter  which  seem  to  require  amendment.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission  is  Mr.  Rives,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  and  a  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  of  Manhattan,  The  member* 
ship  is  composed  both  of  practical  politicians  (in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term)  and  of  men  who  have 
made  a  theoretical  study  of  city  government,  but 
the  purely  doctrinaire  element  is  notably  lacking. 
Tammany  was  ignored  in  the  make-up  of  the 
conimissioD,  but  the  political  abilities  of  the  lead- 
ers in  that  organization  have  usually  been  die- 
played  in  quite  different  fields,  and  it  has  not 
been  customary  for  them  to  seek  "placeB"de- 
manding  much  work  and  offering  i^o  pay. 


rm  atrikt  "^^^  strike  epidemic  shows  no  signs  of 
EpiHmh  abatement.  The  first  of  May  this 
Sprtaia.  yg^r,  as  fof  many  years  before  the 
depression,  was  the  signal  for  widespread  strikes ' 
in  the  building  trades  to  gain  tbe  eight-hour  day. 
This  year  the  strikes  were  notably  successful — 
New  England  papers  reporting  that  nearly  every 
■'unionized"  town  in  that  section  haQ  lu}^  the 
eight-hour  work -day  for  masons,  carpenters, 
plasterers,  paper-hangers,  plumbers,  and  every- 
body connected  with  the  construction  of  houses. 
The  fact  that  these  building  trades  workmen  are 
employed  by  small  contractors  in  sharp  competi- 
tion with  each  other,  and  not  by  great  corpora- 
tions or  trusts,  has  made  it  difficult  for  tbe  em- 
ployers to  act  unitedly  in  resisting  the  demand 
for  shorter  hours.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
American  workmen  in  these  trades  work  at  high 
tension  has  made  eight  hours  seem  to  most  em- 
ployers a  reasonable  work-day.  Certain  it  is, 
that  our  masons,  for  example,  working  but  eight 
hours  and  receiving  high  wages,  put  up  bricle 
walls  at  slightly  less  cost  per  thousand  than  Con- 
tinental masons  working  nearly  half  again  as 
long  and  receiving  hardly  half  as  much  for  the 
day.  Where  men  are  expected  to  work  with  all 
their  might  the  hours  must  be  short,  or  the  men 
cannot  keep  up  their  work  day  after  day  without 
losing  vigor.  Outside  of  the  building  trades, 
the  most  conspicuous  strikes  have  been  those  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  on  the 
street  railroads  of  St.  Louis  and  its  suburbs. 
The  strijfe  on  the  New  York  Central  threatened 
for  a  few  days  a  serious  tie-up,  but  it  was  set- 
tled by  the  courteous  attitude  taken  by  the  man- 
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ageinent  toward  their  employocs.  acil  tlie  sub- 
sCaDtial  concessions  made  in  the  matter  of 
wages.  Tlie  points  the  management  was  ready 
,  to  grant  were  granted  so  promptly,  and  those  it 
was  not  ready  to  grant  were  refused  so  firmly, 
that  the  whole  matter  was  settled  before  bad 
blood  had  been  stirred,  and  before  many  eni' 
pioyees  had  even  quit  their  posts.  The  St.  Louis 
strikes,  on  tbe  other  hand,  were  not  well  met. 
The  original  cause  of  the  strikes  seems  to  have 
been  the  discharge  of  union  men  because  they 
were  union  men,  and  when  pulilic  officials  tried 
to  have  the  dispute  submitted  to  impartial  arbi- 
trators the  reply  was  given  by  the  companies 
that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate. 

fubii  a  m  ^^^^"while,  nearly  all  the  roads  of  the 
poi»Ba;(f*i*t great  city  were  tied  iii>,  nearly  every- 
'"■  body  had  to  walk  to  and  from  work, 
and  the  stores  were  practically  deserted.  More 
than  this,  sympatiiy  with  the  sti-ikei-s  found  vent 
in  the  storming  of  cars  when  manned  by  new  hands 
who  had  taken  the  strikers'  places.  And  finally 
the  police,  in  order  to  disperee  the  mobs,  felt  com- 
pelled to  form  mounted  squads  and  ride  into  the 
crowds,  slashing  with  their  sabers  and  seriously 
wounding  a  number  of  people.  Despite  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  methods  pursued  by  some  of  the  strike 
sympathizers,  public  sympathy  seems  generally  to 
have  remained  with  the  men,  and  finally  the 
management  of  the  companies  felt  compelled  to 
offer  concessions  in  oi-der  to  effect  a  settlement. 
Mattere  are  still  unadjusted  as  we  go  to  press, 
but  the  management  has  definitely  agreed  that 
hereafter  no  man  shall  be  discharged  because  of 
his  membership  in  the  union.  Ho  far  as  tbe 
original  cause  of  the  strike  is  concerned,  the  men 
have  been  victorious.  The  fate  of  their  deinands 
respecting  houi-s  and  wages  is  not  yet  determined. 

T»,i      ,       The    theory   advocated    in     the  May 

Tilt  Amtrlcan  /   .       ,,  „  ■' 

attti tufH Wirt  nmniyer  of  the  Hkview  of  Reviews, 
CMieansi.  jIj^j  ji,g  i^g^  practical  teiidonry  for 
trust  legislation  was  in  the  direction  of  securing 
the  utmost  publicity  of  business  methods  and 
accounts,  lias  l:>een  strikingly  e.icmplified  by  the 
experience,  during  the  past  nionib,  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire  Company  and  iis  stockholders. 
The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  ia  a 
corporation  owning  a  score  of  large  steel  mills 
clustered  for  tbe  most  part  about  Chicago.  It 
controls  four-fift^s  of  the  wire  fencing  and  nails 
produced  in  this  country.  The  chief  manager  of 
the  company  was  Mr.  John  W.  Gates,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors.  The  product  of 
the  trust  had  shown  an  advance  in  price  larger 
even  than  the  advance  in  the  price  of  steel  rails 
and  other  products  of  iron.      The  retail  price  of 


nails,  for  instance,  has  been  for  this  year  mors 
than  300  per  cent,  of  the  price  in  1897.  The 
trust  ha't  iieen  sliowing  every  evidence  and  mak- 
ing every  claim  of  prosperity,  and  was  paying 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  pei- cent,  per  year  on 
its  common  stock.  On  a  visit  to  N'ew  York  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  Mr.  Gates  was  interviewed 
by  a  reporter  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  and 
announced  that  there  was  an  excessive  overpro- 
duction ;  that  many  of  the  mills  of  the  company 
were  lobe  shutdown  immediately, and  that  the  iron 
traile  in  general  was  in  a  relatively  bad  condition. 
Such  an  announcement  came  as  a  thunder- 
stroke to  the  commercial  world.  Twelve  niilU 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  wei* 
actually  shut  down,  and  of  course  the  stock  of 
the  trust  fell  rapidly,  bringing  with  it  sympa- 
thetic declines  in  many  industrial  shares,  espe- 
cially in  iron  and  steel  stocks.  Mr.  Gates  was 
accused  of  booming  the  situation  as  regarde<l  his 
company  in  previous  statements,  and  of  following 
this  course  up  with  the  note  of  calamity  in  order 
to  make  profits  on  the  stock  of  his  company, 
which  he  was  alleged  to  have  sold  sliort.  A 
number  of  Wall  Street  men  who  had  been  liard 
hit  by  the  sudden  decline  in  American  Steel  and 
Wire  shares  made  a  vigorous  protest,  and  a 
bitter  litigation  was  carried  on  personally  apfainst 
Mr.  Gates  by  holders  of  the  stock  who  had  suf- 
fered. Mr.  Gates  himself  denied  absolutely 
having  ' '  gone  short "  of  the  stock,  and  claimed 
that  he  had  only  given  out  the  interview  after 
the  most  persistent  efforts  of  the  reporter  to  get  it. 
Certain  other  members  of  the  directorate  de- 
manded his  resignation,  and  claimed  that  the  en- 
tire proceeding  of  shutting  down  the  milla  was 
unwise  ;  that  what  was  needed  was  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  wire  and  nails.  Their  views  finally 
seemed  to  have  prevailed  ;  Mr.  Gates  has  resigned 
the  chairmanship,  the  prices  of  the  product  of  the 
mills  iiave  lieen 
reduced, and  the 
mills  have  start- 
ed ui 
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and  radical  break  in  the  liigh  general  condition 
of  prosperity  the  country  has  been  enjoying. 
It  seems  more  probal>le  that,  along  with  enor- 
mous production  stimulated  by  the  higb  prices, 
the  high  prices  themselves  have  tended  to 
make  all  building  operations  that  could  possibly 
be  delayed  wait  for  a  better  purchasing  period. 
Tiie  very  widespread  epidemic  of  strikes  has,  too, 
undoubtedly  postponed  part  of  the  normal  de- 
mand for  material.  An  example  of  this  reluc- 
tance to  buy  is  undoubtedly  shown  in  the  export 
of  iron.  The  first  quaiter  of  1900  showed  an 
export  of  only  27,000  tons  of  American  pig  iron, 
as  against  87,000  tons  for  a  similar  period  of 
1399.  Whaiever  be  the  cause  of  the  phenome- 
non, it  is  quite  certain  that  with  an  ideal  system 
of  public  enlightenment  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  referred  to 
above,  it  would  not  have  come  about  that  this 
sudden  shock  could  unsettle  the  entire  stock 
market,  depressing  prices  to  a  figure  only  two 
dollars  per  share  above  the  lowest  point  of  last 
year,  shutting  up  mills  by  the  wholesale,  depriv- 
ing thousands  of  workmen  of  their  means  of  sup- 
port, and  creating  suspicion  as  to  the  methods 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  men  in  charge  of  these 
great  industrial  undertakings. 

j.^^  Where  a  commodity  comes  so  closely 
let  Tran  home  to  the  personal  necessities  of  the 
III  New  York.  pg(jp|g  g^  (jjg  gummer  ice  supply,  pub- 
lic feeling  is  ovidently  not  disposed  to  wait  for 
the  finally  wise  legislation  calculated  to  reveal  the 
«xact  truth  as  to  the  workings  of  monopolistic 
companies.  In  New  York '  the  ice  company 
which  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  practically  com- 
plete control  of  the  supply,  not  only  for  the 
metropolis,  but  largely  for  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  announced  this  spring 
that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  ice  crop  on 
the  nearby  stretches  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
owing  to  the  smaller  supply  from  Maine,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  charge  the  consumer  of 
small  quantities  of  ice  sixty  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  instead  of  thirty  cents.  With  the  sud- 
den oncoming  of  hot  weather,  a  popular  outcry 
was  raised  against  this  huge  increase  in  the  cost 
of  a  commodity  absolutely  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort, the  heaitli,  and,  at  times,  for  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  the  crowded  districts  of  New  York. 
Every  public  print  in  the  city  of  any  impor- 
tance vigorously  took  up  the  task  of  investiga- 
tion and  protest.  It  was  freely  asserted  that  the 
monopoly  in  ice  was  made  possible  by  the  heavy 
interests  of  city  officials  in  the  stocks  of  the  trust. 
It  was  shown  that  artificial  ice  could  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the 
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city  of  ^Tew  Orleans  artificial  ice  is  sold  at  the 
first-named  figure.  Every  citizen  of  New  York 
City  who  could  read  the  papers  was  soon  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  regarding  the  trust's  pur. 
chases  of  ice  and  the  price  it  had  to  pay.  With- 
in a  few  days  after  the  wave  of  investigation  and 
protest  began,  the  ice  company  was  forced  to  still 
the  clamor  by  instituting  the  sale  of  five-cent 
blocks  of  ice  from  house  to  house,  delivered  by 
them  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per  hundred, 

j.^^  The  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
mtaraaM  seutatives  on  May  2  of  Mr.  Hepburn's 
bill  for  the  construction  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  at  a  cost  of  $140,000,000,  and  plac- 
ing J10,000,000  in  President  McKinley'a  hands 
for  buying  concessions  and  beginning  the  work, 
indicates,  at  least,  the  deep  interest  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  project,  and  the  non-partisan  nature  of 
the  support  accorded  to  the  enterprise.  The  bill 
was  passed,  after  two  days'  debate,  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  ot  225  to  35.  The  fact  that  the 
bill  confers  unusual  powers  on  the  President, 
leaving  much  to  his  discretion,  not  only  speaks 
well  for  the  confidence  of  Congress  in  the  Execu-' 
tive,  but  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  the 
advocates  of  an  American  isthmian  canal  have 
reached  an  agreement  that  action  must  be  taken 
quickly,  and  without  the  ordinary  restraints 
which  so  often  hedge  about  large  governmental 
undertakings.  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
Oceanic  Canals  by  Senator  Morgan,  and  it  now 
seems  certain  that  the  United  States  is  finally  de- 
termined to  build  and  own  the  great  canal. 
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After  the  enactment  of  the  Porto 
OavrimtBt  Rican  legislation  described  in  our  May 
ef  Perti,  Ricv.  Qu,ni;er,"it  was  thought  advisable  atill 
further  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment in  that  island,  especially  in  the  matter  of 


(The 


treunrei  ol  Porto  Rico.) 


in  responsible  positions  connected  with  the  Treti. 
ury  Department  at  Washington.  By  these  op 
pointments,  following  that  of  Governor  Allen,  the 
administration  has  given  the  best  possible  guar- 
antee of  a  clean  and  able  colonial  government 
Since  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  queetioD  trade 
between  Porto  Rico  and  New  York  has  quickly 
revived. 

j.^^         Congress  has  had  to  face  in  Hawaii 

Hauaiian  Conditions  somewhat  similar  to  thoM 
Fmnehiti.  ^|,jgj,  )g,j  [q  ^[jg  Fifteenth  Amend. 
ntcnt ;  and  there  it  lias,  apparently,  committed  & 
serious  mistake  in  the  civil-government  bill  which 
became  a  law  late  in  A  pril.  Instead  of  givinp  the 
right  of  franchise  the  same  bounds  which  it  had 
under  the  provisional  poveniment  (and  which  are 
reported  to  have  been  satisfactory),  the  property 
qualifications  of  senatorial  electors  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  only  limitations  that  now  stand 
are  those  which  apply   as   well    to  electors  for 


franchises.  To  this  end  amendments  were  adopted 
by  Congress  which  provide  that  all  franchises 
shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  before  going  into  operation,  and  that  all 
charters  "shall  be  subject  to  alteration,  amend- 
ment, or  appeal."  S  toe  k-w  ate  ring  is  forbidden  ; 
the  Government  is  empowered  to  regulate  charges 
for  service;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  property  of 
corporations  holding  franchises  may  bo  purchased 
by  the  Government  at  a  fair  valuation.  Gov- 
ernor Allen  was  duly  inaugurated  on  May  1,  and 
an  admirable  beginning  was  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  I'orto  Rico's  fiscal  affairs  in  the  ap- 
pointment by  President  McKinlcy  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hollander  as  treasurer  and  Mr.  John  K.  (Jarrison 
as  auditor  of  the  insular  govenimi-nt.  Dr.  Hol- 
lander has  for  several  years  held  a  chair  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  and  has 
won  national  recognition  as  a  student  of  finance  ; 
he  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  several  months  ago  to 
report  on  the  island's  system  of  taxation  and  rev- 
enue.    Mr.  (iarrison  has  had  a  long  experience 


members  of  the  tower  house— the  ability  to 
1-ead  and  write  either  the  English  or  Hawaiiu 
language.  It  would  seem  that  tlis  advice  of  the 
commission  should  have  prevailed  in  this  ■■  in 
some  other  matters,  even  if  the  theoij  iS.  niSnga 
there  <)id  not  entirely  accord  with  Uie  TrarlllloM 
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here,  the  condition  a  being  widely  different. 
Those  dominant  in  Hawaii  receive  news  of  this 
modification  of  the  original  bill  with  grave  doubts 
of  its  wisdom,  feeling  that  such  an  ex  tension  is 
likely  to  make  against  Americanism  in  the  island, 
and  to  imperil  the  institutions  we  are  seeking 
to  establish.  No  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  bill  as  described  in  our  April  num- 
ber, except  by  an  amendment  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  saloons.  The  Hawaiians,  though 
not  entirely  satisfied,  welcome  the  new  govern- 
ment as  guaranteeing  stability  and  certainty  ol 
domestic  peace,  and  hope  that  when  ' '  Congi 
becomes  well  informed  about  Hawaiian  c 
ditions  and  needs,"  legislation  will  be  adapted 
to  meet  them.  Their  fears  that  some  carpet-bag- 
ger, job  -  chaser  governor  would  be  set  over 
them  liave  been  agreeably  dispelled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  ex-President  Dole  to  the  governor- 
ship. Mr.  Dole  served  for  several  years  on  the 
Hawaiian  Supreme  Court  bench,  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  in  1894,  and  in  1S9S.  " 
mediately  after  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States,  waa  appointed  provisional  gov- 
ernor. No  better  appointment  could  have  been 
made. 

j.^^  The  New  South,  perplexed  by  the 
Mtmigemtrg  race  problem  entailed  to  it  by  the  Old 
Cm/tniKi.  gQuth,  and  compelled  to  help  work  out 
a  solution  formulated  by  the  North,  has  now,  in 
its  new  strength,  attacked  the  problem  for  itaelf. 
The  complexity  of  this  problem  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  discourage  any  such  attempt 
through  these  years  of  resuscitation,  even  if  the 
whole  matter  had  not  been  practically  taken  out 
of  their  hands.  There  haa  been  one  dominant 
motive  in  all  their  political  and  social  struggles 
through  this  period  ;  and  that  has  been  one  which 
the  far-away  North  has  not  been  able  fully  to 
appreciate  or  fairly  to  judge.  That  motive  has 
been  the  supremacy  of  the  white  man  ;  and  when 
that  has  been  menaced,  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  prescribed  solution,  haa  lost  its  potency 
to  restrain.  It  was  around  this  simple  paragraph 
of  the  Constitution  that  most  of  the  discussion  of 
the  Montgomery  conference  waa  waged.  This 
conference  was  a  gathering  of  Southern  men  for 
the  consideration  of  their  own  peculiar  problems, 
chief  of  which  waa  the  one  just  named.  It  was 
a  notable  occasion,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
value  of  the  contributions  as  of  the  spirit  shown 
by  these  representatives  of  the  North.  There 
was  a  wide  divergence  of  view  as  to  what  ahould 
be  done.  One  gentleman,  widely  known  as  a 
lecturer,  stoutly  maintained  that  the  white  man 
would  never  permit  the  negro  to  have  an  equal  part 
in  the  industrial,  political,  social,  and  civil  advan- 


tages of  the  United  States  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
all  discussion  of  plans  for  their  amalgamation  waa 
futile.  He  advocated  deportation  to  the  West, 
where  storage  reservoirs  can  redeem  a  territory 
equal  to  the  wants  of  70,000,000,  or  to  the  newly 
acquired  islands  of  the  sea,  or  to  repartitioned 


Africa ;  but  with  this  view  there  seemed  to  be  lit- 
tle sympathy.  It  is  an  impracticable  scheme, 
and  moreover  the  negro  population  is  necessary 
industrially  to  the  development  of  the  South. 
Another  extreme  view  was  presented  by  Mr. 
"Woddell,  of  North  Carolina,  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  organizer  of  the  conference,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Bourke  Oockrau,  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and  so  remitting 
the  question  of  suffrage  to  the  individual  States. 
But  the  more  temperate  view  seemed  to  prevail. 
Ex-Governor  McGorkle,  of  West  Virginia,  and 
ex-Secretary  Herbert,  while  maintaining  with 
stoutness  that  white  men  must  keep  the  control 
if  they  mean  to  preserve  Anglo-Saxon  civilisa- 
tion, contested  as  strenuously  that  the  right  of 
franchise  was  the  vital  and  underlying  principle 
of  the  life  of  this  free  people,  and  must  not  be 
violated.  The  remedy  of  the  present  conditions 
they  hold  to  lie  in  an  "honest  and  inflexible 
educational  and  property  basis,  administered  fairly 
for  black  and  white."  This  limitation  would 
not  endanger  the  dominancy  of  the  white  man, 
and  yet  would  involve  no  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  "race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,"    In  this  direction  Louisiuia  and  His- 
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sissippi  have  already  moved,  and  other  States  are 
following.  Ex-Governor  McCorkle  urged  against 
the  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  very  pertinently,  that  while 
such  a  course  would  make  this  a  local  question, 
it  was  the  very  thing  they  did  not  want ;  '  *  this 
question  must  be  settled  by  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

The  results  of  tlie  recent  census  taken 
Taking  in  Cuba  under  the  direction  of  the 
in  Cuba,  -[jnited  States  War  Department  are 
in  every  way  encouraging.  In  the  first  place, 
the  island  was  found  to  have  a  larger  population 
than  had  been  estimated.  The  returns  made  to 
General  Sanger,  the  director  of  the  census,  give 
an  aggregate  of  1,572,797  inhabitants,  as  against 
1,631,687  returned  by  the  census  taken  under 
Spanish  authority  in  1887.  Thus  the  loss  in  the 
twelve  years  amounted  to  58,890,  or  3.6  per 
cent.  General  Sanger  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1895  the 
population  had  reached  a  total  of  little  less  than 
1,800,000.  The  losses  from  three  years  of  war 
and  the  reconcentration  policy  of  General  Weyler 
may  therefore  have  approximated  200, 000.  Great 
as  these  losses  were,  the  island  is  to-day  far  bet- 
ter peopled  than  reports  had  led  us  to  suppose. 
The  white  people  of  Cuban  birth  number  910,- 
298,  or  58  per  cent,  of  the  total  ;  the  negroes 
and  mixed  breeds  less  than  one-third  of  the  total. 
Considered  with  reference  to  the  proposed  basis 
of  suffrage  in  Cuba,  the  census  returns  are  most 
significant.  On  the  grounds  of  education,  prop- 
erty-holding, or  membership  in  the  Cuban  army, 
at  least  140,000  native  Cubans  are  qualified  to 
vote  in  the  municipal  elections  on  June  16.  The 
census  discovered  only  96,083  white  males  born 
in  Spain,  21  years  of  age  and  over;  but  from 
these  must  be  deducted  more  than  66,000  who 
have  registered  their  Spanish  citizenship  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty,  so  that  the  Spanish 
voters  in  Cuba  will  number  all  told  less  than 
30,000.  The  domination  of  native-born  white 
Cubans  in  Cuban  politics  is  assured  beyond 
doubt.  The  most  somber  fact  disclosed  by  the 
census  is  the  illiteracy  of  43  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation over  ten  years  of  age.  This  only  makes 
more  evident  the  need  of  education  under  Ameri- 
can auspices. 


The 


Charles   F.  W.  Xeelv,  chief  financial 

/  /Iff  *' 

Cuban  Postal  a<rent  of  tlio  (^iban  Post-Ofiice  De- 
Scandai.  partment,  indicted  on  charge  of  em- 
bezzling %36. 000  of  Government  money;  Director 
of  Posts  Kathbone  practically  deposed  ;  Postmaster 
Thompson,  of  Havana,  arrested  for  misappropri- 
ation an<l    otlier   irregularities  and  two  deputy- 


auditors  and  two  clerks  placed  under  arrest  or 
surveillance, — are  the  startling  results  to  date  of  a 
recent  investigation  of  postal  accounts  in  Cuba. 
It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  this  wide-reaching 
defalcation  without  deepest  indignation  that  the 
country's  honor  had  been  held  so  lightly  by  those 
who  should  have  guarded  it  with  greatest  care. 
Such  thievery  during  the  period  of  our  guardian- 
ship is  doubly  regrettable,  because  it  must  awaken 
in  those  whom  we  are  seeking  to  help  work  out 
their  political  salvation  a  suspicion  of  our  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  of  purpose,  or  to  raise  doubts 
as  to  our  competency,  either  of  which  must  be  a 
serious  hindrance  to  those  who  have  these  great 
tasks  seriously  at  heart  and  in  hand.  And  yet 
it  is  unreasonable  to  find  fault  with  the  whole 
system  and  tlie  policy  that  lay  behind  it,  or  to 
question  the  good  motives  and  integrity  of  all 
those  remotely  or  directly  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  those  officials.  While  it  is  true 
that  appointment  to  office  as  reward  for  political 
service,  or  by  personal  favor,  is  likely  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  to  make  appointees 
oblivious  to  the  obligation  of  service,  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  most  careful  exam- 
ination may  insure  against  incompetency,  but  not 
against  dishonesty.  Our  criticisms  should  there- 
fore await  the  investigation.  The  Administra- 
tion is  to  be  credited  with  admirable  appoint- 
ments in  the  main  to  the  newly  created  colonial 
and  territorial  positions,  and  this  debit  is  but  a 
timely  lesson  to  emphasize  the  need  of  most  dis- 
criminating care  in  future  selections.  These 
offenses,  though  most  grave,  cannot  in  them- 
selves condemn  us  or  our  policy  ;  but  hesitation 
to  investigate  with  rigor  or  delay  in  punishing 
the  guilty  would  bring  a  permanent  and  deserved 
disgrace.  There  is  every  prospect  that  these 
cases  will  be  handled  vigorously  and  without 
partisan  favor.  It  is  the  only  safe  course  for 
those  in  power  and  for  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
dealings  with  Cuba  and  the  other  islands  where 
like  problems  are  presented.  The  incident  can- 
not be  wholly  regrettable,  unfortunate  as  it  is,  if 
it  has  as  one  of  its  results  the  wholesome  effect  of 
impressing  the  importance  of  securing  every  pos- 
sible guarantee  for  the  purity  and  efficiency  of 
our  civil  service  in  the  new  territories,  where  we 
have  become  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
their  wise  government. 

Qenetai  Otis  ^^^  ^^"eral  Otis,  who  Sailed  from  Ma- 
Returns  from  iiila  for  the  United  States  on  May  5,  it 
thePhitippines.  ^^^^  truthfully  bo  Said  that  no  Ameri- 
can official  (n-(M*  more  fairly  earned  a  vacation. 
The  difficulties  of  his  task  at  Manila  have  been 
enormous.  To  suppress  the  insurrection  might 
well  have  taxed  the  powers  of  the  ihleet  of  our 
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generals,  but  that  was  only  a  part  of  the  responei- 
bility  that  our  administration  at  Washington  laid 
on  General  Otis's  broad  shoulders.  Not  only 
was  he  expected  to  iight  to  a  finish  the  tedious 
contest  with  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers  ;  he 
was  to  build  up  and  set  running  the  machinery 
of  a  new  civil  government,  to  organize  a  system 
of  taxation,  settle  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  fri- 
ars, devise  a  method  of  regulating  the  liquor 
traffic,  and.  in  short,  manufacture  various  kinds 
of  bricks  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  straw,  to 
say  the  least.  That  he  retires,  at  the  end  of  fif- 
teen months,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  ac- 
tual accomplishment  to  his  credit  is  another 
proof  of  the  ability  of  the  American  army  officer 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  new  conditions.  If 
General  Otis  has  not  suppressed  Aguinaldo's  re- 
bellion, lie  has  at  any  rate  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  insurgent  government  as  such.  What  is 
left  is  the  fast-ebbing  vitality  of  a  desultory 
guerrilla  warfare  maintained  by  a  few  scattered, 
ill-equipped  robber  bands.  Peace  and  order  are 
yet  to  be  fully  established  in  Luzon,  but  organ- 
ized resistance  to  Uncle  Sam's  authority  is  fast 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  General  MacAr- 
thur  has  succeeded  to  the  command,  as  we  noted 
last  month. 

Various  European  powers  with  little 

Turiiiih      bills  of  their  own  against  Turkey  are 

Men,nit«.     watching  with  interest  the  efforts  of 

the  United  .'itates  to  collect  from  the  Sultan  that 


From  the  TrVimu  <Minn«*potli). 


indemnity  for  the  destruction  of  missionary  prop- 
erty during  the  Armenian  massacres.  The  dam- 
age was  done  in  1895,  wheu  in  the  course  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Armenians  an  American  mis- 
sion-bouae  was  burned  to  the  ground  at  Harpool, 
and  the  dweUing- houses  and  pei-sonal  property  of 
many  of  the  teachers  at  Euphrates  College  and 
Marash  were  destroyed.  The  mob  that  devastated 
the  missioD  was  actually  led  by  Turkish  soldiers 
and  officers,  so  that  it  was  eminently  in  order 
that  Judge  Terrell,  our  minister  to  the  Porte, 
should  feel  the  responsibility  of  asking  damages. 
It  is  worth  while  noting  that  it  was  not  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  who  pushed  a  claim  for 
money  to  he  paid  to  themselves,  but  our  minister 
who  of  his  own  initiative  requested  that  the  losers 
by  the  incident  should  present  him  with  an  item- 
ized statement  of  all  damages  sustained.  The 
bill  footed  some  t90, 000,  and  the  Sultan  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  claim. 

After  much  procrastination,  the  Hon. 
"ofSoJaca'  *^8<='"'  S.  Straus,  the  present  minister 

to  Turkey,  made  determined  efforts  to 
procure  the  payment  of  the  indemnity.  The  Sultan 
gave  three  distinct  promises  and  failed  to  keep 
them.  The  sum  was  certainly  not  a  large  one  for  a 
country  with  a  gross  income  of  some  |80, 000, 000, 
but  the  Sultan  had  other  bills  of  the  same  sort 
from  certain  European  powers  who  were  not  so 
free  to  bring  final  pressure  on  Turkey,  and  it 
would  be  awkward  to  pay  the  United  States  and 
not  pay  the  others.  The  Sultan  issued  an  trade 
permitting  the  rebuilding  of  Robert  College,  and 
there  were  rumors  of  greater  or  less  authenticity 
that  the  United  States  might  be  allowed  to  tack 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  on  to  the  price  of  a 
cruiser  to  be  built  in  America  for  the  Turkish 
Government,  but  the  money  was  not  forthcoming. 
Finally,  in  May,  our  State  Department  for- 
warded a  peremptory  note  to  the  Porte,  demand- 
ing the  immediate  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  course  this 
country  will  pursue  if  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
collection  without  a  show  of  coercion — sugges- 
tions ranging  from  the  seizure  of  the  custom- 
house at  Smyrna  to  c  naval  demonstration  be- 
fore Constantinople.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  the  United  States 
will  be  forced  to  such  steps.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  probably,  that  the  Turkish  minister  has 
given  assurances  at  Washington  of  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  claims,  and  has  begged  and  received 
a  short  delay.  It  is  interestmg  to  remember  that 
a  p(«sibie  rupture  over  this  intrinsically  small 
difference  may  have  effects  in  the  far-away  island 
of  Sulu,  whose  Mohammedan  population  vener- 
ates Abdul  Hamid  as  the  head  of  ita  religion. 
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The  Bwr  ""  ^'"-'''  '"'  '''*'  '■'""'■e  Hoer  envoys 
Enutga  III  ine  Froii)  t)j(-  'i'ransvital  ati<l  the  Orange 
■United  States,  y^^,^  ^]_ai.ii  arfivod  in  New  York  from 
llioir  round  of  tlic  European  Powers.  The  party 
included  Messrs.  b'isclicr,  Wolinarans,  and  Wes' 
sels,  with  a  secretary  and  Mra.  Fiswher.  Tiie 
envoys  wore  kindly  and  even  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived in  New  York  ;  they  were  jiuiilicly  pre- 
sented to  the  Mayor,  and  after  a  short  stay  on 
May  1 8  were  escorted  to  "Washington  by  several 
Congressmen  who  came  to  New  York  for  tlio 
ptirpoae.  The  envoys  bore  full  credentials  from 
the  republics  tliey  represented,  and  eitlier  as  offi- 
cial representatives  or  as  distinguished  citizens  of 
their  countries  they  were,  of  course,  certain  of  a 
courteous  reception  at  the  hands  of  President 
McKinley.  They  bore  themselves  with  marked 
diguityand  discretion  on  public  and  private  occa- 
sions, and  especially  disavowed  any  intention  of 
an  attempt  to  insert  a  Hoer  plank  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  for  the  J'reaidenlial  camjmign, 
claiming  that  they  camo  to  America  to  appeal  to 
the  whole  ['nited  St-ales  to  use  iia  influence  "to 
stop  all  the  bloodshed  iii  Soulli  Africa."  Sym- 
pathy and  courtesy  these  gentlemen  were  a.saun^d 
of ;  but  just  how  the  United  rilates  could  liolp 
their  cause  prHclically  was  not  suggested  very 
definitely  by  the  most"  enthusiastic  friends  of  the 
hard-pressed  republics.  President  McKinley's 
offer  to  England  of  friendly  raetliation  had  been 
politely  but  firmly  dediuod  by  Lord  Salisbury  ; 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  see  what  a  neutral  power 
could  thereafter  do  toward  establishing  peace  and 
remain  a  neutral  powtu*. 


The  War     ^"  "^''^  ^^  ''"^^  "^   April    Oeneial 
In  lioberta  made  a  strenuous  attempt  to 

aouth  Afnca.  ()i,.n^v  ^  cowlon  to  the  east  arouDd  the 
Boers,  while  Colonel  Dalgetty  was  making  his 
brave  defense  of  Wepcner,  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  his  plan  would  be  successful.  The 
British  troops  under  the  command  of  GonenJs 
Hundlc,    Ri'abant,   Pole-Carew,   Ghennside,  and 

disposed  in  such 

cut  off  tl 
cape,  if  possi- 
ble,oftlic4,000 
or  5,000  Iloers 
investing  Wep- 
ener,  and  oper- 
ating in  its  vi- 
cinity. At  the 
very  last  mo- 
ment, however, 
Commandant 
Ilotha  succeed- 
ed in  eluding 
the  20, 000  Brit- 
ish soldiers  sent 
to  cut  him  oif, 
and  safely  with- 
drew hin  entii-e 
army  and  its 
Bupplica.  He  was  followed  closely  bj  Qeneral 
French's  cavalry  and  the  mounted  infMitry  onder 
General  Hamilton,  for  whom  he  famished Btunlf 
rear-guard  fighting  in  the  rough  Ooontiy  ftboot 
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Thaba  N'Chu.  Thus,  while  the  Boer  raid  to  the 
south  never  at  any  time  seriously  threatened 
Lord  Roberts'  com muui cations,  it  wag  evidently 
effective  in  slightly  delaying  his  advance  north- 
ward fi-om  Bloemfontein,  and  the  Boers  also  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  themselves  with  supplies 
from  the  rich  wheat  country  around  Ladybrand 
and  "VVepener. 

The  delay  to  the  general  advance  was, 
^"^uancea''  however,  comparatively  insignificant. 

Lord  Roberts  had  by  this  time  re- 
vived his  transport  service  and  equipped  his  men 
with  fresh  hoi-ses  and  proper  impedimenta  for  a 
winter  campaign.  The  long-expected  move  on 
Pretoria  began  at  once.  The  British  army  was 
deployed  along  a  front  forty  miles  in  length.  By 
a  forced  march  with  his  enormous  army,  almost 
comparable  to  the  famous  march  to  Kandahar, 
the  British  general  quickly  swept  northward, 
past  Brandfort  and  Winburg,  crossing  the  Vet 
and  Zand  Rivers,  and  within  ten  days  entered 
Kroonstad,  the  Boors  fleeing  without  opposition 
before  the  tremendous  strides  of  the  great  British 
army.  President  Steyn  fled  the  day  before  the 
British  army  appeared  at  Kroonstad,  and  an- 
nounced that  tlie  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  was  moved  to  Lindley,  about  50  miles 
east.  The  ahnost  incredible  swiftness  with  which 
the  British  forces  had  covered  the  128  miles 
from  Bloenifontein  seemed  to  dishearten  the 
Boers.  As  they  paused  time  and  time  . 
,r-guard  fight, 


thei 


flanks   < 


immediately  threat- 
ened by  the  vast 
extent  of  the  ene- 
njy's  fi-ont,  and  the 
best  they  could  do 
wa.s  to  effect  an  or- 
derly retreat.  The 
British  came  within 
ail  ace  of  capturing 
Colonel  Blake,  the 
American  in  com- 
mand of  the  Irish- 
American  corps  in 
the  Boer  army. 

The  BriU,h  Flo     ^^    '''"^ 


that  Lord  Roberts 
began  the  advance 
from  Bloemfontein, 
General  Hnnter,  in 
command  of  the 
British  forces  north 


of  Kimberley,  began  active  operations  in  time 
with  his  chief.  The  Vaal  River  waa  crossed  at 
Windsorton,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  on 
May  4,  General  Hunter  joined  General  Paget's 
forces  at  Warrenton,  near  Fourteen  Streams.  A 
week  later  he  occupied  Christiana  without  oppo- 
sition, and  for  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  in  the 
Transvaal.  General  BuUer,  too,  began  an  ad- 
vance in  Natal,  The  force  opposing  him  fell 
back  in  good  order,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
to  dispute  seriously  his  occupation  of  Glencoe, 
Dundee,  and  the  Biggarsburg  passea. 


(01  the  Irlnh-Amerlcu  Cnpa.) 


Weeks  ago.  Lord  Roberts  predicted 
^*fl/e"*4.''^  that   Mafeking  and    Colonel    Baden- 

Powell's  plucky  garrison  would,  by 
May  18,  end  their  long  and  terrible  confinement. 
The  feat  was  accomplished  on  May  16  ;  when  the 
news  came  to  London  tw.o  days  later,  the  great 
city  became  delirious  with  joy  and  practically 
suspended  all  business  to  shout  for  "  B.-P,"  Not 
even  the  capture  of  Cronje's  army  could  vie  with 
Colonel  Baden-Powell's  escape  in  popularity  with 
the  British  public,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
^lant  colonel  will  bo  second  only  to  "  Bobs"  as 
a  war  hero  when  the  transports  come  home. 
The  siege  of  Mafeking  began  on  October  14, 
1899,  General  Cronje  himself  investing  the  town 
with  about  three  thousand  Boers  and  three  guns. 
When  Cronje  moved  sonth  to  the  Hodder,  Gon- 
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eral  Snyman  was  in  command  of  the 
Within  the  town  were  &  few  Jmndi-eJ  English  sol- 
diers and  some  1,200  irregular  troops.  Long 
ago  the  rations  of  the  besieged  ran  low,  and  the 
letters  wliich  runners  brought  from  the  belea- 
guered town  describe  tlie  garrison  as  living  chief- 
ly on  horse  meat.  The  final  relief  of  the  town 
was  accomplished  by  a.  British  force  about  2,000 
strong,  which  Lord  Roberts  sent  northwest  from 
Kimberley  on  May  i,  before  which  the  besiegers 
were  forced  to  retire  after  Ihey  had  made  a  des 
p<!rat«  but  inefficient  efiort  to  capture  the  town 

On   May  14   ilr.  Chamberlain  mtro 
in'inifanS.    <l"ced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 

bill  for  the  federation  of  the  five 
Australian  Stales.  This  notalilo  measure  is 
known  as  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Bill 
and  bids  fair  to  finally  achieve  that  solidarity  of 
the  Australian  continent,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  advocated  for  fifty  years — since  the 
time  of  Earl  Grey.  The  Australians  in  their 
referendum  decided  for  federation  by  a  vote  of 
371. H50  to  171,400.  Delegates  were  elected 
wlio  drafted  a  constitution  containing  128  clauses, 
and  baaed  very  largely  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates.  It  provides  for  an  indissolu- 
ble Federal  Common  wealth,  firmly  united  for 
the  most  important  functions  of  government — 
for  two  legislative  houses,  the  lower  with  double 
the  meml)ership  of  the  higher,  the  members  of 
both  receiving  the  same  salary.  The  bill,  if 
passed,  will  lead  to  a  uniform  postal -telegraph 
system,  and  probably  a  railway  system  under  one 
management.  It  provides  for  international  free 
trade  and  common  control  of  national  defense. 
The  Australian  delegates  sent  to  England  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  plan  struck  a  snag  in 
clause  74  of  the  proposed  consiiitition,  which  re- 
stricted the  right  of  appeal  from  tlic  highest 
Australian  court  to  the  Privy  I'oum 
by  the  exception  ' '  of  any  matter 
interpretation  of  this  constitution 
tution  of  a  Slate."  The  British 
held  out  against  Liiis  clause,  and  insisted  en  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  English  Privy  Council  hi 
all  cases  without  exception.  The  delegates  and 
the  premiers  of  the  several  States  protested  that 
they  had  no  authority  to  sanction  changes  in  the 
constitution  as  it  was  drafted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  .Australian  people  elected  for  that 
purpose.  For  a  time  things  were  in  a  muddle. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chamberlain  cleverly  cleared  up  the 
trouble  by  suggesting  that  the  Privy  Council 
itself  sliould  be  reconstituted  by  the  addition 
of  four  Lords  of  .■\ppea! — one  from  Australia, 
South  Africa,  Canada,  and  India,  respectively. 
If    any  additional    evidence   were   needed    that 


t  London 
involving  the 
or  the  consti- 
Government 


Great  Britain  is  now  absolutely  determined  to 
absorb  the  Boer  republics',  it  would  be  found  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the 


«   QtEBTIOlt. 
Whose  Lead  la  It? 
Br'erFox  plaj^BU  game  ot  cards  with  Br'er  Kangaroo. 
■'Yourlead.ItliInk?" 
■■  No,  I  tlilnk,  its  yours."— From  the  Wtilmintter  Budget. 

Primrose  League,  in  Albert  Hall.  The  'prime 
minister  emphasized  the  change  in  the  English 
point  of  view  from  the  Gladstonian  policy  vhich 
allowed  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  after 
JItlajuba,  which  led  to  the  death  of  Gordon,  and 
which  would  have  given  Ireland  home  rule. 
Lord  Salisbury  bluntly  repudiated  the  posaibility 
or  the  desirability  of  home  rule  for  Ireland, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
the  Transvaal  and  a  possibly  armed  and  cer- 
tainly disloyal  Ireland.  Coming  on  the  heels  - 
of  the  Queen's  progress  in  Ireland  and  the  gen- 
eral glorification  of  the  Irish  soldier's  contribu- 
tion to  England's  efforts  in  South  Africa,  the 
premier's  plain  sjicaking  gave  no  little  offenaa  in 
many  quarters.  As  for  the  war  spirit  in  Eng- 
land, the  weeks  of  waiting  for  Lord  Robetta'  ad- 
vance had  brought  a  comparative  lack  of  entbnsi- 
asm,  with  a  flare  of  interest  now  and  then  lit  up 
by  the  retui^n  of  a  transport.  CriticiBms  of  the 
long  delay  at  Bloemfontein  had  been  rife,  bat  it 
is  notable  that  I^ord  Roberta  maintains  his  abao- 
lute  hold  on  the  imt^ination  of  the  English  peo- 
ple :  the  grumbling  has  been  directed  at  the  war 
olEce  for  ni>t  furnishing  "Bobs"  with  horses, 
shoes,  and  clothing  that  he  needed  for  his  men. 

ji^^        On  April  2G  the  city  of  Ottawa  snf- 

ereat  Firt    fered  from  a  fire  second  onlr  in  tlu 

"' '"''"™-    extent  of  its  devastation  to  the  gnat 

conflagrations  at  Boston  and  Chicago.     Ottawa  i* 

the  capital  of  Canada,  and  is  sitnated  oo  the  Ol 
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tawa  River,  about  ninety 
miles  iiurth  of  its  jaDCtion 
witli  till!  St.  LawreiiCf!.  Op- 
posite the  city  is  tlie  town  ot 
Hu!l,  with  enormous  lunilwr 
yards,  always  containing  iiiil- 
lioiis  of  feot  of  timber  and 
sawed  lumber,  cut  in  the  Ca- 
nadian forests.  Tlie  fire  be- 
jtan  in  Hull,  trom  a  defective 
Rue,  it  is  believed,  and  not 
from  Ft:nian  iucetnliaries,  as 
was  fliartted  at  first.  'Die 
fiatiies  jjathered  force  with 
fearful  rapidity,  owing  to  the 
excellent  burning  material  of  ti 

the  lumberyards  and  sulphite 
mills  ;  swept  across  to  the  Ottawa  side  of  the  river, 
and,  despite  every  effort  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  the  aid  of  fire-engines  from  other  cities,  contin- 
ued vigorously  for  some  seventeen  hours,  sweep- 
ing a  territory  five  miles  in  length  and  destroying 
property  to  the  value  of  $15,000,000.  The  hard- 
est part  of  tlie  calamity  was  the  hardship  brought 


to  nearly  twenty  thousand  people  ;  the  workmen 
iTi  the  lumber  yards  and  manufactories  are  with- 
out means  of  support,  and  many  of  their  homes 
ai-e  burned.  Heven  people  lost  their  lives  in  the 
fire  ;  and  over  two  thou.'iaud  houses  were  burned. 
Vigorous  efforts  in  other  (.'anadiao  cities,  in  the 


United  States,  and  in  England  have  brought 
substantial  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  conflagration.  Even  if  the  insur- 
ance companies  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  loss, 
it  will  require  some  years  for  the  city  to  fully  re- 
cuperate. The  population  is  under  seventy  thou- 
sand, and  such  a  blow  is  relatively  very  severe. 

TkeDtatn  '^"^  '^^  ^^'^  most  famouB  painters  of 
eftntAriitt  the  century  passed  away  on  May  1. 
'"'  Michael  de  Munkacsy  was  born  in 
Hungary  in  184G,  and  after  a  romantic  career, 
that  i-eads  like  au  Arabian  Nights'  tale,  attained 
a  social  as  well  as  an  artistic  eminence  all  tlie 
more  remarkable  for  one  who  began  with  abso- 
lutely no  advantages.  It  was  while  serving  as 
an  apprentice  to  a  cabinet-maker  that  Munkacsy 
found  that  he  was  by  nature  a  painter.  He  has 
an  especial  interest  to  Americans  because  of  the 
fact  that  It  was  an  American,  Mr.  Wilstack,  of 
Philadelphia  who  found  the  young  Munkacsy  at 
Dusseldorf ,  bought  one  of  his  pictures,  ' '  The 
Condemned  and,  exhibiting  the  purchase,  made 
the  l)ov  immediately  famous.  The  picture  won 
the  ^alon  medal  in  IS70.  Two  years  later  Mun- 
kacb\  settled  in  Paris,  married  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  began  a  brilliant  career.  His 
"Christ  Before  Pilate "  and  "Christ  on  Cal- 
vary" probably  created  a  greater  enthusiasm  in 
Amenca  than  any  other  paintings  ever  exhibited 
in  the  Louiitrj  but  his  most  artistic  canvas  is 
"  Milton  and  His  Daughters."  Another  Ameri- 
can, Mr  John  Wauamaker,  owns  the  "  Christ 
Before  Pilate"  and  the  "Christ  on  Calvwry." 
These  ambitious  compositions  are,  like  Dor4's 
religious  paintings,  highly  spectacular,  though 
the  brush-work  is  superior  to  Dora's.  While  he 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  Munkacsy  lost 
his  reason,  and  he  continued  hopelessly  insane 
until  bis  death. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


M  April  SO  to  May  21. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 


April  20.— The  Senate  debates  the  Hawaiiaa  goveru- 
ment  bill  and  the  Alaska  civil-code  bill — In  the  House 
tbe  provisioDB  for  procuring  armor  plate  for  war  ves- 
bgIb,  heretofore  authorized,  are  stricken  out  of  the  naval 
appropriation  bill.  , 

April  21.— In  the  Senate  the  resolulione  of  Mr.  Bacon 
(Dem.,  Ga.)  calling  on  the  War  Department  for  infor- 
mation as  to  allowances  to  army  officers  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  arc  adopted.  The  House  passes  the  naval 
appropriation  bill. 

April  33.— In  the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  recommending  the  unseatr 

ing  of  Mr.   Clark  (Dem.,   Mont.)   is  presented The 

House  considers  the  post^ifBce  appropriation  bill. 

April  24.— By  ft  vote  of  33  to  32  the  Senate  declares 
former  Senutor  M.  S.  Quay  (Rep.,  Pa.)  not  entitled  to  a 
seat  on  the  appointmeut  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia  The  House  adopts  tbe  emergency  resolution  to 

continue  tiie  present  officers  in  Porto  Rico  in  office  until 
appointments  are  made  under  the  civil-government  act, 
together  with  the  amendments  relative  to  franchises 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Insular  AlTalrs. 

April  25.— The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  Hftwaiinn  civil -government  bill,  and  passes  the 

agricultural     appropriatiou     bill     (t4,130,000) Tlie 

House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  strikes  out  of  the 
post-ofBce  appropriation  bill  the  item  tor  pneumatic- 
April  26. — The  House  passes  the  post-office  appropria- 
tion bill  and  tlie  bill  increasing  salaries  in  the  Census 
Bureau. 

ApHl  27.- By  ft  vote  of  52  to  3  Senator  Scott  (Rep., 
W.  Va.)  is  declared  entitled  to  bis  scat;  in  executive 
sessiou  the  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  with  Spain  extend- 
ing for  six  months  the  time  in  which  SpaniNb  residents 
of  the  Philippines  may  decide  whether  they  will  remain 
subjects  of  Spain  or  become  citim-ns  of  the  Philippines, 

The  House  agreen  tr)  the  eoiiference  report  on  the 

Hawaiian  government  bill. 

April  aO.— The  Senate,  l)y  a  vote  of  29  to  20.  refuses  to 
consider  the  resolution  of  Mr.   Pettigrew   (f-il.   Rep., 

S.   !}.>   expressing   sympathy  with    the    Boers Tbe 

House,  by  a  vole  of  H4  tn  20,  passes  the  bill  prohibiting 
interstate  cummerce  in  game  killi'tl  in  violation  of  law. 

Hay  1.— The  Senate  pas.ses   the  Alaskan   civil-code 

bill The  House  begins  general  dcliate  on  the  Xicii- 

ragua  Canal  bill. 

May  2.— The  House,  by  a  vote  of  2i">  lo  ;!3.  pnK.-es  the 
Xlcaragua  Canal  bill. 

May  ,t. — The  Senate  passes  the  army  appropriation 
bill. ...The  House  passes  tiie  bill  prnviiliug  that  the 
Government  shall  issue  jiatetit^  to  actual  settlers  on 
lands  of  Indian  reservations  opened  to  settienient. 

May  4.— The  Senate  passes  the  army  reorganization 
and  the  fortifications  appropriation  bills. 

May  5. — The  House  passes  the  sundrj'  civil  appropria- 
tion bill. 


May  T.— -The  Senate  considers  the  naval  approprUtion 
bill — The  House  passes  bills  amending  tbe  peiulini 
laws,  and  increasing  the  appropriation  for  tbe  Nation*! 

Guard  to  tl,000,000. 


May  8.— The  House  adopts  a  resolution  i-^iHtig  on  th« 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  informaUon  in  ngkid  to 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

May  0. — The  Senate  debates  the  section  of  tlie  navml 
appropriation  bill  relating  to  armor  and  armament. 

May  li.— In  tbe  Senate  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  nrges 
the  inilKirtnnco  of  building  up  a  powerful  UAVy  Imme- 
diately  The  House  pa'ises  ISO  private  pentiion  bills. 

May  12.— The  Senate,  by  a  vot«  of  23  to  84,  detesta  the 
proposition  to  establish  a  Government  armor-plnt«  fao- 
tury. 

May  14.— The  Senate  passes  the  naval  approprlatlim 
bill  and  the  House  bill  relating  to  land  patents  to  wt- 
tlers  on  Indian-reservation  lauds  opened  to  aettlamaDt. 
....The  House  paMses  the  general  deflcieni^ appcoprfa-    . 
tion  bill. 

May  l.'j.-ln  the  Senate  Mr.  Clark  (Don.,  Moat)  m- 
nounees  the  resignation  o(  hia  seat. . .  .Tha  HboMpiMN 
the  Military  AcadeiiLr'*^^B^Ulqii.UlL 

May  16. -The  Kr-'  ^*«Sl»itioo  uf  tlie  .U«- 

kan  civil-code  bill  ■  .^ 

May  IT. -Till-  Se  f*  post-olllo*  iffpa* 

ation  bill The 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EI^ENTS. 


bor  bill,  carrying  N00,000  (or  surveys  and  emergeocy 

Hhj-  10,— By  a  vote  of  33  to  16  the  Senate  lays  on  the 
table  an  amendment  to  the  post-olBce  appropriation  bill 
proviilinfj  for  a  pneutnatic'tube  service. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

April  20.— The  Brownlon  and  Evans  factions  in  the 
Republican  party  of  Tennessee  nominate  John  E.  Mo- 
Call  and  W,  F.  Poston,  respectively,  for  governot, 

April  33,— President  McKinley  nominates  J.  H,  Hol- 
lander, of  Maryland,  (or  treasurer,  and  John  K.  Garri- 
son.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  (or  auditor  of  Porto 
Rico. 

April  25.— Alabama  Democrats  nominate  J.  N.  San- 
(ord  for  governor  —  Ohio  Republicans  nominate  State 
officers,  and  name  as  delegates-at>large  to  the  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia  Senator  Foraker,  Governor 
Nash,  and  Representatives  Dick  and  Grosvenor,  Senator 
Hanna  having  declined  to  serve Pennsylvania  Re- 
publicans noniinal«  a  candidate  tor  auditor-general  and 
candidates  tor  Cuugressmen-at^large,   and   name  dele- 

gates-at-large  to  the  national  convention WiBcousIn 

Republicans   name  delegates-at-large  to  the  national 

convention Governor  Roosevelt  appoints   the  New 

York  Clianer  Revision  Commission.    (See  page  650.) 

April  26.— Indiana  Republicans  nominate  Col.  Win- 
field  T.  Diirbin  for  governor,  and  choose  delegates-at- 

large  to  the  Philadelphia  convention Massachusetts 

Republicans  choose  delegates-at'large  to  Philadelphia. 

April  30,— The  Kentucky  governorship  case  is  argued 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

May  ].— Michigan  Democrats  instruct  (or  Bryan,  and 
(avor  the  nomination  of  Charles  A.  Towne,  of  Mlune- 

sota,  (or  Vice-President General  Otis  issues  orders 

restricting  Chinese  immigration  at  Manila. 


V 


May  3.- Nebraska  Republicans  Dominate  C.  H.  Die- 

terich  (or  governor,  and  name  delegalea-at-large  to 
Philadelphia Virginia  Democrats  declare  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention.. .  .North  Caroliua"  Lily- Whit*" 
Republicans  nominate  ex-Judge  Spencer  B.  Adams  (or 
governor,  and 
choose  delegates 
to  Philadelphia. 
May  3. — Iowa 
Democrats  and 
Michigan  Ke- 
pnblicans  choose 
delegates  to 
their  respective 
national  conven- 

May  4.— Presi- 
dent McKinley 
nominates  ex- 
President  San- 
ford  B.  Dole  to 
be  governor  of 
Hawaii,  and 
Henry  E.  Cooper 
to  be  secretary. 

The  election 

of  boards  of  reg- 
istry in  all  the 
(Appointed  CommlBsloner  of  the  DIs-     elettion  districts 
trlct  ot  Columbia  br  President  Mc-     ot  the  Island  of 
Klnlejr.)                                                     Cuba  Is  com- 
pleted  The 

taking  of  testimony  Id  the  CoDgressional  investigation 

of  Ihe  miners'  troubles  at  Coenrd'Alflne,  Idaho,  Is  closed. 

May  9.— Illinois  Republicans  nominate  Judge  Richard 

Yates  for  governor Maryland  Republicans  choose 

delegates-aHarge    to    Philadelphia The    National 

Cuban  party  nominates  Gen.  Alejandro  Rodriguez  for 
mayor  of  Havana. 

May  10.— The  " (ualon "  Populists  in  national  conven- 
tion at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  nominate  William  J.  Bryan, 
of  Nebraska,  (or  President,  and  Charles  A.  Towne,  of 
Minnesota,  for  Vice-President:  (he  " Middle-of-the- 
Koad"  Populists  at  Cincinnati  nominate  WharUin 
Barker,  of  Pennaylvania,  for  President,  and  Ignatius 

Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  (or  Vice-President lovraand 

Colorado  Republicans  select  delegates-at- large  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention. 

May  11. — The  alleged  Cuban  post-ofUce  frauds  are  con- 
sidered by  the  cabiuet  at  Wiislilngton,  and  a  full  inves- 
tigation is  ordered. 

May  14.— Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bria- 
tow  is  ordered  to  Havana  to  take  (ull  charge  o(  Cuban 

postal  affairs The  revised  Cuban  tariff,  which  goes 

into  eSect  on  June  15,  is  made  public. 
May  15,— California  and  Missouri  Republicans  choose 

delegates  to   the   Philadelphia   convention In    the 

Georgia  Democratic  primaries,  United  States  Senator 
Bacon  and  Governor  Candler  are  chonen  (or  reflection. 

The   lieutenant^overnor   o(   Montana,    acting   as 

governor,  appoints  William  A.  Clark  as  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  himself. 
May    16.— Missouri    Republicans    nominate    Joseph 

Flory  for  governor Kansas  Republicans  renominate 

Governor  W,  E.  Stanley  and  select  delegates  to  Phila- 
delphia....Minnesota  and  Wyoming  Kepnbllcaiw  b^ 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


iFi'im  April  to  In  3faii  il 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

April  20. — The  Senate  debates  the  Hawaiian  govern- 

meat  bill  and  the  Alaska  civjl-code  bill In  the  House 

the  provisions  for  procuring  armor  plate  for  war  ves- 
sels, heretofore  authorized,  are  stricken  out  oF  the  naval 
appropriation  tiill.  , 

April  21. — In  the  Senate  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Baeon 
(Dem.,  Ga.)  calling  on  the  War  Department  for  infor- 
mation as  to  allowances  to  army  ofHcers  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  are  adopted.  The  House  passes  the  naval 
appropriation  bill. 

April  23.— In  the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  recommending  the  unseat- 
ing of  Mr.   Clark  (Dem.,   Mont.)  is  presented The 

House  considers  the  post-office  appropriation  bill. 

April  34.— By  a  vote  of  S3  to  33  the  Senate  declares 
former  Senator  M.  S.  Quaj  (Hep.,  Pa.)  not  entitled  to  a 
seat  on  the  appointment  of  the  governor  of  PennsylvB' 

nla The  House  adopts  the  emergency  resolution  to 

continue  the  present  officers  in  Porto  Rico  in  office  until 
appointments  are  made  under  the  cfvil-govemment  act, 
together  with  the  amendments  relative  to  franchises 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

April  35. — The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  Hawaiian  clvll-govemment  bill,  and  passes  the 

agricultural     appropriation     bill     ((4,130,000) The 

House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  strikes  out  of  the 
postK>fflce  appropriation  bill  the  item  for  pneumatic- 
tube  service  in  certain  cities. 

April  26.— The  House  passes  the  post-office  appropria- 
tlon  bill  and  the  bill  increasing  salaries  In  the  Census 
Bureau. 

Apnl  27.— By  a  vote  of  S2  to  3  Senator  Scott  (Rep,, 
W.  Va.)  is  declared  entitled  to  his  seat;  in  executive 
session  the  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  with  Spain  extend- 
ing for  six  months  the  time  in  which  Spanish  residents 
of  the  Philippines  may  decide  whether  they  mill  remain 
subjects  of  Spain  or  become  citizens  of  the  Philippines. 

The  House  agrees  to  the  conference  report  on  the 

Hawaiian  government  hill. 

April  30.— The  Setiate,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  20,  refuses  to 
consider  the   resolution  of  )Ir.   Pettigrew  iSii.   Rep., 

S.   I>.)   expressing   sympathy  with    the   Boers The 

House,  by  a  vote  of  144  to  Sli,  passes  the  bill  prohibiting 
Interstate  commerce  in  game  kilted  in  violation  of  law. 

May  1.— The  Senate  pas.ses  the  Alaskan  civil-code 

bill The  House  begius  general  del)at«  on  the  \ica- 

ragua  Canal  bill. 

May  3. — The  House,  by  a  vote  of  'JJS  lo  3S.  passes  tlie 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill. 

May  3,— The  Senate  passes  the  army  appropriation 
bill.... The  House  passes  tiie  bill  providing  that  the 
Government  shall  issue  patents  lu  actual  settlers  o[i 
lands  of  Indian  reservations  opened  to  settlement. 

May  4. — The  Senate  passes  the  army  reorganization 
and  the  fortifications  appropriation  bills. 

May  5.— The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion bill. 


May  r.— The  Senate  considers  the  naval  approprlaticD 
bill The  House  passes  bills  amending  the  penitali 

laws,  and  increasing  the  appropriation  for  tfae  National 
Guard  to »1,000, 000. 
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May  8.— The  House  adopts  a  resolution  "■'"ng  at  (It 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  juformsUoD  lit  ngiid  k 

the  manufacture  of  uK-o margarine. 

May  9.— The  Senate  delmtes  thi?  section  of  the  n«nl 
appropriation  Litl  relating  to  armor  and  amuunenl. 

May  11.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  I^odge  (Rep.,  Mms.)  KJ* 
the  iniimrtaucc  of  building  up  a  {KiweFtnl  iMTy]nB» 
diately — Tlie  House  jiasMes  ISO  private  penfdoaUlhi 

May  13.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  nt  33  to  iM,  del^^ 
propusitiim  to  establish  a  lioveninicnt  artuor-pbite  b^ 


May  14.— The  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  bill 
tiers  on  Indian- 
The  House  passes  the  g< 


May  15.-In  the  Senate  Mr.  CI 
nounces  the  resignation  of  his  ^« 
the  Military  Academy  appropria- 

May  16.— The  House  begins  cc.v 
kan  civil-code  bill. 

MaylT.— TheSenate. 
ation  bill. ...The  Hoi 
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bor  bill,  carrying  t400,000  for  aurvefa  aai  emergency 
work. 

Miiy  19.— By  a  vote  of  32  to  16  the  Senate  lays  on  the 
table  an  amendment  tfl  the  post-olHce  appropriation  bill 
proviilin^  for  a  pneumatic-tube  service. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

April  -JO.— The  Brownlow  and  Evans  factions  in  the 
Republican  party  of  Tennessee  nominate  John  E.  Mo- 
Call  and  W.  F.  Poston,  respectively,  for  governor. 

April  23.— President  McKlnley  nominates  J.  H.  Hoi- 
laniler,  of  Maryland,  for  treasurer,  and  John  K.  Garri- 
son, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  (or  auditor  of  Porto 
Rico. 

April  25.- AlftbamH  Democrats  nominate  J.  N.  San- 
ford  for  governor Ohio  Republicans  nominate  State 

officers,  and  name  as  deleeates-at-large  to  the  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia  Senator  Foraker,  Governor 
Nash,  and  Representatives  Dick  and  Groavenor,  Senator 
Hanna  having  declined  to  serve Pennsylvania  Re- 
publicans nominate,  a  candidate  for  auditor-f^eneral  and 
candidates  for  Congress men-al> large,   and  name  dele- 

gates-at-large  to  the  national  convention Wisconsta 

Republicans  name  delegates-at-large  to  the  national 
convention  —  Governor  Roosevelt  appoints  the  New 
York  Charter  Revision  Cominisaion.    (See  page  650.) 

April  36.— Indiana  Republicans  nominate  Col.  Win- 
field  T.  Durbin  for  governor,  and  choose  delegates-at- 
large  to  the  Philadelphia  convention Massachusetts 

RepuliUcans  choose  delegates-al>1arge  to  Philadelphia. 

April  30.— The  Kentucky  governorship  case  is  argued 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

May  1, — Michigan  Democrats  instruct  for  Bryan,  and 
favor  the  nomination  of  Charles  A.  Towne.  of  Minne- 
sota, tor  Vice-President General  Otis  issues  orders 

restricting  Chinese  immigration  at  Manila. 


May  2.— Nebraska  Republfcans  nominate  C.  H.  Die- 
terich  for  governor,  and  name  delegftles-at-large  to 
Philadelphia Virginia  Democrats  declare  tor  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  . .  .North  Carolina  "  Lily- White" 
Republicans  nominate  ex-Judge  Spencer  B.  Adams  for 
governor,  and 
choose  delegates 
to  Philadelphia. 
May    3.— Iowa 


their   respective 
national  conven- 

May  4.— Presi- 
dent McKinley 
nominates  e  x  • 
President  San- 
ford  B.  Dole  to 
be  governor  of 
Hawaii,  and 
Henry  E.  Cooper 
to  be  secretary. 

The  election 

of  boards  ot  reg- 
istry in  all   the 
(Appointed  Comroluioner  □(  the  DIs-     election  districts 
trlct  of  Columbia  by  President  Mc-     of  the  Island  of 
Kinley.)                                                     Cuba  Is  com- 
pleted  The 

taking  of  testimony  in  the  Con gressional  investigation 

of  the  miners'  troubles  at  Cteur  d'AISne,  Idaho,  Is  closed. 

May  0.— Illinois  Republicans  nominate  Judge  Richard 

Yates  for  governor Maryland  Republicans  choose 

delegates-at-large     to    Philadelphia The    National 

Cuban  party  nominates  Gen.  Alejandro  Rodriguez  (or 
mayor  of  Havana, 

May  10.— The  "fusion"  Populists  in  national  conven- 
tion at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  nominate  William  J.  Bryan, 
ot  Nebraska,  tor  President,  and  Charles  A.  Tovrne,  o( 
Minnesota,  for  Vice-President;  the  "Middle-of-the- 
Hoad"  Populists  at  Cincinnati  nominate  Wharton 
Barker,  ot  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  and  Ignatius 

Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  for  Vice-President Iowa  and 

Colorado  Republicans  select  delegates-at-large  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention. 

May  II. — The  alleged  Cuban  post-office  frauds  are  con- 
sidered by  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  and  a  full  inves- 
tigatioD  Is  ordered. 

May  14.— Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bris- 
tow  is  ordered  to  Havana  to  take  full  charge  ot  Cuban 

postal  affairs The  revised  Cuban  tariff,  which  goes 

into  effect  on  June  15,  is  made  public. 
May  15. — California  and  Missouri  Republicans  choose 

delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  convention In   the 

Georgia  Democratic  primaries.  United  States  Senator 
Bacon  and  Governor  Candler  are  chosen  for  reBlectlon. 

The   lieutenant^overnor   of   Montana,    acting   as 

governor,  appoints  William  A.  Clark  as  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  himself. 

May  16.— Missouri  Republicans  nominate  Joseph 
Flory  for  governor — Kansas  Republicans  renominate 
Ciovernor  W.  E.  Stanley  and  select  delegates  to  Phlla> 
delpbia... -Minnesota  nud  Wyoming  RspubllcMis  s^ 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

April  20.— The  Senate  deljates  the  Hawaiian  goveru- 
menC  bill  and  the  Alaska  civil-code  bill — In  theHoiue 
tbe  provisioDS  for  procuring  armor  plate  for  trar  vee- 
sels,  heretofore  authorized,  are  stricken  out  of  the  naval 
appropriation  bill.  , 

April  31.— In  the  Senate  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Bacon 
(Dein,,  Ga.)  calling  on  the  War  Department  for  infor- 
mation as  to  allowances  to  army  oRtcerB  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  are  ad<ipted.  The  House  passes  the  naval 
appropriation  bill. 

April  33.— In  tbe  Senate  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  recommending  the  unseat- 

ing  of  Mr.   Clark  (Dem.,   Mont.)  is  presented The 

House  considers  the  post-offlce  appropriation  bill. 

April  24.— By  a  vote  of  33  to  32  the  Senate  declares 
former  Senator  M.  S.  Quay  (Rep.,  Pa.)  not  entitled  to  a 
seat  on  the  appointment  of  the  tfovenior  of  Pennsylva- 
nia  The  House  adopts  tbe  emergency  resolution  to 

continue  tbe  present  officers  in  Porto  Rico  in  office  until 
appointments  are  made  under  the  civil -government  act, 
together  with  the  amendments  relative  to  franchises 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

April  25.— The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  Hawaiian  civil-guvemment  bill,  and  passes  the 

agricultural     appropriation     bill     (Kl'^OOO) The 

House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  strikes  out  of  the 
post-offlce  appropriation  bill  the  item  for  pneumatic- 
April  26.— The  House  imsses  the  post-office  aiipropria- 
tion  bill  and  the  bill  Increasing  salaries  in  the  Census 
Bureau. 

April  2<.— By  a  vote  of  52  to  3  Senator  Scott  (Rep., 
W.  Va.)  is  declare<l  entitled  to  his  seat;  in  ejieculive 
session  the  Senate  ratifles  the  treaty  with  Spain  extend- 
ing for  six  months  tlie  time  in  which  Sjianish  residents 
of  the  Philippines  may  decide  whether  they  will  remnin 
subjects  of  Spain  or  become  citizens  of  the  Philippines. 

Tbe  House  agrees  to  the  conference  report  on  the 

Hawaiiai 


May  T. — Tbe  Senate  considers  the  naval  appropriUioi 

bill The  House  passes  bills  amendliig  the  penaiMi 

laws,  and  increasing  the  appropriation  (or  the  NUioiul 

Guard  to «l,000, 000. 


April  30.— The  Senate,  liy  a  vote  of  29  to  30.  refuses  to 
consider  the  resoluti<m  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  (Sil.  Kep,. 
S.  D.l  expressing  sympathy  with  the  Boers — The 
House,  by  a  vole  of  144  to  2<i,  passes  ihe  bill  prohibiting 
interstate  commerce  in  game  killed  in  violation  <if  law. 

May  1. — The  Sennle  passes  the  Alaskan  civil-code 
bill The  House  begins  general  di-lmti-  on  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill. 

May  2. — The  House,  by  a  vote  of  2i"i  to  ll'i.  [iiis."es  ilie 
Xlcaragua  ('anal  bill. 

May  3.— The  Senate  passt-i  the  army  iiijprnpriation 

bill The  House  passes  tlie  bill  proviiliii^  iliat  the 

Gtovernment  shall  issue  patents  to  nctuiil  settlers  on 
lands  of  Indian  reservations  opened  to  settlement. 

May  4. — The  Senate  passes  the  army  reorganization 
and  the  fortillcations  appropriation  bills. 

May  5. — The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion bill. 


b     h     G 


May  8.-Th[ 
Secretary  of  th 
the  man  u  fact 

May  9.— Tl] 
appropriation 

May  II.— In 
the  importune 
diateIy....Th 

May  13, -Tl 
proposition  to 

May  14.— Th    Sen    «  p    it 
bill  and  the  H  b  ii 

The  House  passes 

tion  bill. 

May  15.-In  the  Senate  Mr- 
nounces  the  resignation  of  hi-'* 
the  Military  Academy  HpproP' 

May  16.— The  Houae  begi  ■>** 
kan  civil-code  biU. 

May  17.— The  Senate  c 
fttion  bill. ...Tbe  Houa 


t     Rep.,  Maafcloi^  _ 

werfiil  nary  imn^ 

ate  penRton  Wt 

o  34.  deffWli'  I 
n    arnioT-pUlrb 
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bor  bill,  carrring  1400,000  tor  aurveya  and  emergency 
work. 

M;iy  19.— By  a  vote  of  32  to  16  the  Senate  lays  on  the 
fable  an  amendment  to  the  post-office  appropriation  bill 
proviiliug  for  a  pneumatic- tube  aervice. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

April  SO, —The  Brownlow  and  Evans  factions  in  the 
Republican  party  of  Tennessee  nominate  John  E.  Mo- 
Call  and  \V.  f.  PostOM,  respectively,  tor  governor. 

April  33.— President  McKinley  nominates  J.  H.  Hol- 
lander, of  Maryland,  tor  treasurer,  and  Jobu  U.  Garri- 
son, ot  the  District  of  Columbia,  (or  auditor  of  Porto 
Kico. 

April  25. — Alabama  Democrats  nominate  J.  N.  San- 
ford  for  governor Ohio  Hepublicuns  nominate  State 

oQlcers,  and  name  as  delegates-at-large  to  the  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia  Senator  Foraker.  Governor 
Nash,  and  Representatives  Dick  and  Groavenor,  Senator 
Hanna  having  declined  to  aerve Pennsylvania  Re- 
publicans nominate  a  candidate  for  auditor-general  and 
candidates  for  Congressmen-al>lHrge,   and  name  dele- 

gates-at-large  to  the  national  convention Wisconsin 

Republicans  name  delegat«s-at-large  to  the  national 
convention  —  Governor  Roosevelt  appoints  the  New 
York  Charter  Kevisiou  Coninilssion.    (See  page  650.) 

April  26.— Indiana  Republicans  nominate  Col.  Win- 
field  T.  Durbin  tor  governor,  and  choose  detegates-at' 

large  to  the  Philadelphia  convention Massachusetts 

Republicans  choose  delegates-al>large  to  Philadelphia. 

April  30.— The  Kentucky  governorship  case  is  argued 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

May  1. — Michigan  Democrats  instruct  tor  Bryan,  and 
favor  the  nomination  of  Charles  A.  Towne,  of  Minue- 
Hota,  tor  Vice-President — General  Otis  issues  orders 
restricting  Chinese  immigration  at  Manila, 


Hay  2.~NebrBska  Republicans  nominate  C.  H.  Die- 
terich  for  governor,  and  name  delegales-at-large  to 
Philadelphia Virginia  Democrats  declare  tor  a  con- 
stitutional convention North  Carolina  "  Lily-Whit«" 

Republicans  nominate  ex-Judge  Spencer  B.  Adams  tor 
governor,  and 
choose  delegates 
to  Philadelphia. 
May  3. — Iowa 
Democrats  a 


Mi< 


a  Re- 
is  choose 


delegate: 
their    respective 
national  conven- 

May  4.— Presi- 
dent McKinley 
nominates  e  x  - 
President  San- 
ford  B.  Dole  t 


be    gover 


■    of 


'aii,    J 
Henry  E.  Cooper 

The  election 

of  boards  of  reg- 
istry in  all  the 
(Appointed  ComTDlssioner  ot  the  Dls-     election  districts 

trict  ot  ColnmblB,  by  Preflldent  Mc-     of  the  island  ot 

Klnley.)  Cuba  is  com- 
pleted  The 

taking  ot  testimony  In  the  CoDgressioual  investigation 
ot  themlners' troubles  at  Cceurd'Alene,  Idaho,  1b  closed. 

May  0.— Illinois  Republicans  nominate  Judge  Richard 

Yates  for  governor. Maryland  Republicans  choose 

delegate^-at-large     to    Philadelphia The    National 

Cuban  party  nominates  Gen.  Alejandro  Rodriguez  tor 
mayor  of  Havana. 

May  10,— The  "tusion"  Populists  in  national  conven- 
tion at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  nominate  William  J,  Bryan, 
of  Nebraska,  for  President,  and  Charles  A.  Towne,  ot 
Minnesota,  for  Vice-President ;  the  "  Middle-<if-the- 
Road"  Populists  at  Cincinnati  nominate  Wharton 
Barker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  and  Ignatius 

Donnelly,  ot  Minnesota,  for  Vice-President Iowa  and 

Colorado  Republicans  select  delegates-at-large  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention. 

May  11. — The  alleged  Cuban  post-ofHce  frauds  are  con- 
sidered by  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  and  a  full  inves- 
tigation is  ordered. 

May  14.— Fourth  Assistant  PoBtmaater-(5eneral  Bris- 
tow  is  ordered  to  Havana  to  take  tuU  charge  ot  Cuban 

postal  nffairs The  revised  Cuban  tariff,  which  goes 

into  effect  on  June  15,  is  made  public. 

May  15. — California  and  Missouri  Republicans  choose 

delegates  to   the    Philadelphia   convention In    the 

Georgia  Democratic  primaries,  United  States  Senator 
BocOQ  and  Governor  Candler  are  chosen  tor  reflection. 

The   lieutenant-governor   of   Montana,    acting  as 

governor,  appoints  William  A.  Clark  as  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  himself. 

May  16.— Missouri  Republicans  nominate  Joseph 
Flory  for  governor. ...Kansas  Republicans  renominate 
Ckivernor  W,  E.  Stanley  and  select  delegates  to  Phlla> 
delpbia... -Minnesota  and  Wyoming  Repabllcaua  s^ 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(Fi'wi  April  W 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

April  30. — The  Senate  debates  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment bill  and  the  Alaska  civil-code  bill In  theHoose 

the  provisions  for  procuring  armor  plate  for  war  ves- 
eeU,  heretofore  authorized,  are  stricken  out  of  the  naval 
appropriation  bill,  , 

April  21, — In  the  Senat«  the  resolutions  of  Mr,  Bacon 
(Dem,,  Ga,)  calling  on  the  War  Department  for  infor- 
mation as  to  allowances  to  army  officers  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  are  adopted.  The  House  passes  the  naval 
appropriaiiou  bill, 

April  23.— In  the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  recommending  the  unseat- 
ing ot  Mr.  Clark  (Dem.,  Mont,)  is  presented ....  The 
House  considers  the  post-office  appropriation  bill. 

April  24.,-By  a  vote  of  S3  to  83  the  Senate  declares 
fonuer  Senator  M.  S.  Qua;  (Hep.,  Pa.)  not  entitled  to  a 
seat  on  the  appointment  of  the  Kovemor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia  The  House  adopts  the  emergency  resolution  to 

continue  the  present  officers  in  Porto  Rico  in  ofdce  until 
appoinlmenta  are  made  under  the  civil-government  act, 
together  with  the  amendments  relative  to  franchises 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

April  36, — The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  Hawaiian  civtl-govemment  bill,  and  passes  the 

agricultural     appropriation     bill     ((4.120,000) The 

House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  strikes  out  of  the 
post-office  appropriation  bill  the  item  for  pneumatic- 
tube  service  in  certain  titles, 

April  26.— The  House  [tasses  the  post-office  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  bill  increasing  salaries  in  the  Census 

Aprils?.— By  a  vote  of  53  to  8  Senator  Scott  (Rep,, 
W,  Va,)  is  declared  entitled  to  his  sesti  in  executive 
session  the  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  with  Spain  extend- 
ing for  six  mo[iths  the  time  In  which  Spanish  residents 
of  the  Philippines  may  decide  whether  they  will  remain 
subjects  of  Spain  or  become  ciliKcns  of  the  Philippines. 

The  House  agrees  to  tlie  conference  report  on  the 

Hawaiian  govern ineut  bill. 

ApHl  30,— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  a(K  refuses  to 
consider  the   resolution  of   Mr,   Pettigrew  iSil,   Rep,, 

S,   D.)   expressing   sympathy  with   the   Boers The 

House,  by  a  vote  of  144  to  30.  passes  the  bill  prohibiting 
interstate  commerce  in  game  killed  in  violation  of  law. 

May  1,— The  Senate  passes  the  Alaskan  civil-code 
bill The  House  l>egins  general  debate  on  tlie  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill. 

May  3.— The  House,  by  a  vote  of  3i)  to  35.  passes  the 
Xicaragita  Canal  bill. 

May  3.— The  Senate  pasiws  the  army  appropriation 

bill The  House  passes  the  bill  providing  that  the 

Government  shall  issue  patents  to  actual  settlers  on 
landsof  Indian  reservations  opened  to  settlement. 

May  4. — The  .Senate  passes  the  army  reorganization 
and  the  fortiflcations  appropriation  bills. 

May  5.— The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
Mon  bill. 


May  T.— The  Senate  considers  tbenaval  appropriatiou 

bill The  House  passes  bills  amending  the   pension 

laws,  and  increasing  the  appropriation  for  the  National 

Guard  to  »l,000, 000. 


May  S.— The  House  adopts  a  resolution  c&Uti^c  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Information  In  rogud  to 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

May  9.— The  Senate  debates  the  section  of  tlie  narkl 
appropriation  bill  relating  to  armor  and  armKment 

May  11.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  urges 
tlie  iiu|>ortance  of  building  up  a  powerful  n&vy  Imme- 
diately  The  House  pajwes  180  privat«  penalon  bills. 

May  13.— The  Seuati?.  by  a  vat«  of  23  to  34,  defeats  the 
proposition  to  establish  a  Government  arrooT-pUt«  fao- 

May  14. — The  Senate  |iasses  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  and  the  House  bill  relating  to  land  patents  to  eet- 
tlers  on  hulian-resevvation  lands  opened  to  aettlamenL 
The  House  passes  the  general  deflcfener  appropria- 
tion bill. 

May  15,— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Clark  (D«m.,  Mont.)  an- 
nounces the  resignation  of  his  seat... .The  HonaapaMel 
the  Military  Academy  appropriation  UU. 

May  1ft.— The  Hoose  begins  con«idntttioaotth«Al*» 
kan  civil-co<le  bill. 

May  IT,— TlieSenateconsideratliepi 
ationbill The  House  posses  a  genrral  iItM!  M 
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bor  bill,  carrying  fWO.OOO  (or  surveys  and  emergency 

Msy  19.— By  a  vote  of  B3  to  16  the  Seoata  laya  on  the 
taVile  an  nmendment  t«  the  post^fflce  appropriation  bill 
ptoviiliiig  tor  a  pneumntic-lube  service. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

April  ao. — The  Brownlow  and  Evans  factions  In  the 
Republican  parly  of  Tennessee  nominate  John  E,  Mo- 
Call  anil  W.  F.  Poaton,  re.spectively,  for  governor. 

April  33.— President  McKinley  nominates  J.  H.  Hol- 
lander, of  Maryland,  for  treasurer,  and  John  R.  Garri- 
son, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  auditor  of  Porlo 
Rico. 

April  35.— Alabama  Democrats  nominate  J.  N.  San- 
ford  for  governor Ohio  Republicans  nominate  State 

officers,  anil  name  as  delegates-at-Iarge  to  Clie  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia  Senator  Foraker,  Governor 
Nasb,  and  Representatives  Dick  and  Grosvenor,  Senator 
Hanna  having  declined  to  serve Pennsylvania  Re- 
publicans nominate  a  candidate  for  auditor-general  and 
candidates  for  Congressmen-at-large,   and  name  dele- 

gates-at-large  to  the  national  convention Wisconsin 

Republicans   name  delegates-at-large  to  the  national 

convention Governor  Roosevelt  appoints   the  New 

York  Charter  Revision  Comniission.    (See  page  650.) 

April  36. — Indiana  Republicans  nominate  Col.  Win- 
field  T.  Dnrbln  for  governor,  and  choose  detegates-at' 

large  to  the  Philadelphia  convention Massachusetts 

RepulilEcans  choose  delegates-at-large  to  Philadelphia. 

April  30. — The  Kentucky  governorship  cane  is  argued 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

May  1.— Michigan  Democrats  instruct  for  Bryan,  and 
favor  the  nomination  of  Charles  A.  Towne,  of  Minne- 
sota, for  Vice-President — General  Otis  issues  orders 
restricting  Chinese  immigration  at  Manila. 


(Appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley.) 


May  3.— Nebraska  Republicans  nominate  C.  H.  Dle- 
terich  for  governor,  and  name  delegales-ab-large  to 
Philadelphia — Virginia  Democrats  declare  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention North  Carolina  "  Lily- White" 

Republicans  nominate  ex-Judge  Spencer  B.  Adams  for 
governor,  and 
choose  delegates 
to  Philadelphia. 
May  3. — Iowa 
Democrats  and 
Michigan  Re- 
publicans choose 
delegates  to 


May  4. — Presi- 
dent McKinley 
nominates  e  x  - 
President  San- 
tord  B.  Dole  to 
be  governor  of 
Hawaii,  and 
Henry  E.  Cooper 
to  be  secretary. 

The  election 

of  boards  of  reg- 
istry in  all  the 
election  districts 
of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  is  com- 
pleted  Ths 

taking  of  testimony  in  the  Congressional  Investigation 

of  the  miners'  troubles  at  Cceur  d'Alfine,  Idaho,  is  cloeed. 

May  9. — Illinois  Republicans  nominate  Judge  Richard 

Yates  for  governor Maryland  Republicans  choose 

delegates-at-large    to    Philadelphis The    National 

Culian  party  nominates  Gen.  Alejandro  Rodriguez  (or 
mayor  of  Havana. 

May  10.— The  "fusion"  Populists  in  national  conven- 
tion at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  nominate  William  J.  Bryan, 
of  Nebraaka,  for  President,  and  Charles  A.  Towne,  of 
Minnesota,  for  Vice-President;  the  " Middle-of-the- 
Hoad"  Populists  at  Cincinnati  nominate  Wljarton 
Barker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  and  Ignatius 

Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  for  Vice-President Iowa  and 

Colorado  Republicans  select  delegates-at-large  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention. 

May  11,— The  alleged  Cuban  post-office  frauds  are  con- 
sidered by  the  cabinet  at  Wiushingtou,  and  a  full  inves- 
tigation is  ordered. 

May  14.— Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bris- 
tow  is  ordered  to  Havana  to  take  full  charge  of  Cuban 

postal  nfTairs The  revised  Cuban  tariff,  which  goes 

into  effect  on  June  13,  Is  made  public 
May  15.— California  and  Missouri  Republicans  choose 

delegates  to   the   Philadelphia   convention In   the 

Georgia  Democratic  primaries.  United  States  Senator 
Bacon  and  Governor  Candler  are  chosen  for  reelection. 

The   lieutenant-governor   of   Montana,    acting   as 

governor,  appoints  Willlani  A.  Clark  as  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  himself. 
May   16.— Missouri    Republicans    nominate    Joseph 

Flory  for  governor Kansas  Republicans  renominate 

Governor  W.  R  Stanley  and  select  delegates  to  Phlla< 
delpbia... .Minnesota  and  Wyoming  Republicans  b^ 
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lect  (lelegntes  U>  Pliiliuleljiljlu Soiitli  Cnrolina  Demo- 

CFBlK  choose  delegaWs  to  Kiiushh  City. 

May  IT. — Montana  and  Kentucky  IlepublicaDs  choose 
dclei^ntes  to  Phil)ulel]ih[it. 

Mhj-  is. — Giiveruor  Smith,  of  MontHna.  appoints  Maj. 
Mnrtin  .MaKiiiiii.sH  to  1111  the  vncHlicy  in  the  Unit«d 
SUttes  S:niite. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 
April   St. — The   hndKet   conlnlittt^e  of   the  German 
ReichstHg  HcloptH  the  naval  incrmi.se  bill  almost  In  the 
(orni  iiskiil  by  tlie  t 


n  of  the  !;w<ilish  Riksdag  re- 
ports in  favor  of  the  iiii  pencil  men  t  of  the  iiiinistry  tor 
appniutlng  Uitten,  a  XorweKJan.  to  the  highest  depart- 
mental post  111  the  Foreign  Ulllce. 

May  3.— BiilKariaii  pciisftnl-s  dcfeal  a  party  of  troops. 
and  march  nn  liiisrclinlc 


May  6. — In  the  Paris  municipal  elections,  the  Nation- 
al iHts  gain  eight  seats. 

May  S.— President  Krllger  opens  the  Transvaal  Kaad. 

May  9.— I.rf)rd  SallNliury  makes  an  imiwrtant  spoieoh 
at  the  PHmrow  I^'iigue  luinquet  in  l^ondon,  warning 
against  perils  to  tlie  empire. 

May  13.— Second  halhrts  in  the  Paris  municipiil  elec- 
tions trive  the  Xationalists  •■!]  out  of  30  seats. 

May  H.— The  Australian  (;<nnnion wealth  hill  is  in- 
troduced in  till-  British  House  of  Comniuns  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

May  IB. — The  Italian  Parliament  is  prorogued. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

April  33. —The  Sultan  of  Turkey  Issues  an  irade  ait- 
thorizing  the  rehuilding  of  the  Harpoot  Amerioui  mis- 
sion property,  and  the  construction  of  an  annex  to  Rob- 
ert College  at  Constantinople. 

April  30,— The  United  States  renews  its  demand  on 
Turkey  (or  the  payment  of  indemnity  claims  tor  mis- 
sion property  destroyed  in  Armenia. 

April  87.— It  is  announced  that  M,S60  Spanish  reri- 
dentsot  Cubaliave  regiHt«redas  subjects  o(  Spain  nn- 
der  the  terms  of  the  Paris  treaty  of  peace. 

April  30.— A  circular  issued  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment [urcnulates  proposals  to  the  powers  (or  increaslnc 
the  customs  duties. 

May  2. — L'nder  the  terms  of  the  Chilean  claims  1 1  ral  j, 
recently  reviveil,  Prestilent  McKinley  appoints  William 
Gage,  of  MiehiKAn,  United  States  commisaioner.  Mad 
William  H.  Hunt,  of  Montana,  agent  of  the  United 
Stutes  in  the  settlement  of  pending  claims. 

May  5.— Secretary  Hay  and  Lord  Faancefote  atgn  ■ 
treaty  extending  for  seven  months  from  August  7,  IBOOt 
the  period  of  time  allowed  for  the  exchange  of  ratiflea- 
tionsof  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Canal  treaty. 

May  14. — In  her  controversy  with  Turkey,  Greece  de- 
cides to  appeal  to  ouutide  powers  (or  arbitration. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH   AFRICA. 

April  20.— General  Rundle  drives  off  the  Boers  from 
some  high  ground  occupied  by  them  near  Dewetsdorp. 

April  33. — General  Carriof^on  arrives  at  Belra. 

April  23. — Thirty-six  rebel  Cape  Dutch,  captured  by 
Colonel  Pilcher's  force  at  Sunnyside,  are  sentenced  at 
Cape  Town  —  The  foreign  onlnance  experts  employed 
in  the  Boer  War  Department  succeed  In  equipping  a 
touutlry  in  Pretoria  for  tlie  manufacture  of  big  guns. 

April  24.- The  Boers  attack  Wepener,  but  are  re- 
pulsed. A  brigade  of  the  yth  Division  seise  the  hills 
commanding  the  wagon  bridge  over  the  Moddet  at 
KrHUtil  Kraal. 

April  25.— Dewetsdorp  occupied  by  the  British  troops 
under  Gciieral  Chermsiile.  General  Hundle  arrives  at 
DewetsdoriN  and  Wepener  is  relieved  by  the  retirement 
of  the  Boer  ftirce. 

April  28. — There  is  an  explosion  at  Johannesburg  of 
Deghie's  suKikeleKS  powder  m^azine ;  ten  men  are 
killeil  and  thirty  injured. 

April  37.— General  French  reaches  Tliaba  N'chu  with 
bis  cavalry  —  Sir  C ha rlen  Warren  is  appointed  military 
governor  of  (iriqualand  West. 

April  28. — Thaha  N'chu  is  occupied  hy  Generals  Ham- 
ilton and  RiiiKlle,  the  Boers  retiring  towards  I^y- 
brand,  hut  guiinlinji  Van  Reenen  and  Olivier's  Hoek. 

April  3fl.— The  Hoers  complete  their  safe  retreat  tttaa 
the  southeast  [mrt  of  the  Orange  EVee  State. 

April  W).— Sharp  fighting  near  Tbaba  N^Cbn,  the 
Brii  Ish  cnsuHltles  amounting  tA  SO — Asa  result  o(  the 
explosion  of  Bcgbie's  Engineering  Works,  Prerident 
Krllger  issues  A  proclamation  ordering  all  Brltloh  sub- 
jects to  leave  the  Transvaal. 

May  1.— Fighting  continues  in  tho  ndgbbortiood  ot 
Thalia  N'Clm,  and  Gen.  Ian  Hamilton  drine  the  Boen 
to  the  north  and  east. 

May  3.— General  Robertu  begins  his  adTanoe  uortb- 
vard  from  Bloemfontein,  and  occo  ~     ~ 
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out  much  opposition  —  Boer  peace  delegates  sail  from 
Rotlerdnm  for  the  United  States. 

Mhj-  J.— Parliament  sustains  the  War  Office  In  regard 
to  the  publication  of  tlie  Spion  Kop  dispatches. 

,Mh,v  5.— fieneral  Hunter,  having  crossed  the  Vaal 
Kiverat  Windsoi^ 


( lie  Boers  at  Hooi- 
dam,  In  Griqua- 
laud  West. 

May  6. — General 
Roberts  crosses 
the  Vet  River. 
Winburg  is  nccu 

pied    by   General 
Hamilton. 
May  7. — General 


Hui 


■ing 


joined  Geueral  Fa- 
get's  force  at  War- 
renhiD,  drives  the 
Boers  out  of  Four- 
teen Streams. 

May  10.  — The 
British  cross  the 
Zand  River.,,. 
General  Buller 
commences  an  ad- 
vBDce  movement 
ta  Natal. 
May  11.— President  St«yn  flees  from  Kroonstad,  and 
i  Lindley  as  the  capital  of  the  Oraage  Free 


May  13. — General  Roberts  occupies  Kroonstad  with- 
out opposition,  the  Boers  having  Huccessfully  with- 
drawn their  artillery  and  other  supplies — The  Boers 
make  a  desperate  attack  on  Mafeking,  but  are  repulsed 
by  Colonel  Baden-Powell. 

May  15.— General  UuUer  occupies  Dundee,  and  also 
Gli'ucoe.  Che  Uoers  Caking  away  their  cannon  by  train 

and  offering  li trie  resistance The  Boer  envoys  arrive 

in  New  York. 

May  Ifi.—Mateking  is  relieved  after asiegeof  317 days. 

May  17. — General  Buller  occupies  Newca»tle....An' 
nuuncement  is  niadeoE  the  occupation  ot  Christiana  by 

General  Hunter General  Methuen  enters  Hoopatad, 

find  I.indley  is  occupied  by  Gen.  Ian  Hamilton. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

April  30.— Eight  thousand  miners  go  on  atrike  at 
Santa  Paulina,  near  SantandeT,  !jpain. 

April  21. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made  to  blow 
up  Ihe  gates  of  the  Welland  Canal,  Thorold,  Ont.... 
The  Kcunienical  Conference  on  Missions  opens  in  New 
Yi.rk  Cirv. 

April  23.~11ie  Turkish  torpedo-boat  Schamyl  is 
blown  up  in  Ihe  harbor  ot  Beyrout ;  23  lives  are  lost. 

April  %^.— Ten  thousand  Ashantees  surround  and  at- 
infk  Coomassie,  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony — The  Inter- 
national Anti-Tulterculosis  Congress  is  opened  at  Na- 
ples. 


April  26.— Queen  Victoria  leaves  Ireland,  after  a 
three-weeks' visit — Fire  in  Hull  and  Ottawa,  Canada, 
renders  19,000  people  homeless  and  causes  a  loss  ot 
•15,000,000. 

May  1.— On  the  anniversary  ot  the  battle  ot  Manila 
Bay,  Admiral  Dewey  is  leceived  in  Chicago  with  gre*t 
enthusiasm  —  More  than  two  hundred  lives  are  lost  aa 
the  result  ot  a  mine  explosion  at  Schodeld,  Utah. 

May  S.— The  Methodist  General  Conference  is  opened 
at  Chicago. 

May  5.— Gen.  Pantelon  Garcia,  the  chief  Filipino  in- 
surgent leader  in  Central  Luzon,  iscaptured  in  the  town 
of  Jaen. 

May8.— More  than  3,000  men  employed  by  the  St. 
Ijonia  Transit  Company  strike. 

May  17.— The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  meets 
in  St.  Louis. 

OBITUARY. 

April  ai.— Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  Sfth  son  ot  Lyman 
Beeeher,  M. .. .Alphonse  M.  Edwards,  the  naturalist, 
of  Paris,  64. 

April  33 —The  Duke  ot  Argyll,  77. . ,  .Dr.  Allan  Haley, 
U.  P.,  of  Nova  Scotia,  68. 

April  S8.—Alf  red  M.  Jones,  a  well-known  engraver,  SO. 

April  SH.— Dr.  Angus  Macdonald,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh. 

April  SO.— Baron  von  Sanrma-Jeltsch,  former  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  M. . .  .Rev.  Charles  Engene 
Knox,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author,  88. 

May   1.— Mihaly   (Michael)  Munkacsy,    the   famous 

Hungarian  painter,  66 Edward  Owen  Leech,  formerly 

JMrector  ot  the  Mint,  50 — John  Nicholas  Brown,  of 

Providence,  R.   I.,  39 Louis  Mayer,  a   well-known 

Hebrew  resident  of  Chicago,  85. 

May  2.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Waitmnu  T.  WU- 
ley,  of  West  Virginia,  88. 

May  6,— William  C.   Endicott,   Secretary  ot  War  in 

President  Cleveland's  first  term,  73 William  A.  Her- 

ron,  a  successful  business  man  of  Pittsburg,  TO. 

May  T.— Richard  Storrs  Willis,  poet  and  journaUst, 
83 Ex-Congressman  David  B.  Culberson,  of  Texas. 

May  8.— Prof.  Thomas  Craig,  who  held  the  chair  of 
mathematics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, 44 Dr.   Landon  Carter  Gray,  the  well-known 

New  York  specialist  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  SO, 

May  9.— Rev.  Latimer  Whipple  Ballou,  formerly  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Rhode  Island,  89. 

May  11.— Charles  K,  Whipple,  leader  in  the  Abolition 

movement,   Ul Judge   Paelflcas   Ord,    a   California 

jurist,  84 Col.  Charles  H.  Hovey,  commander  of  the 

Thirteenth  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War. 

May  13,— James  M.  Con.stable,  prominent  business 
man  ot  New  Yorlt,  88. 

May  15.— John  W.  Gillian,  ot  Weymouth,  Maae.,  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  91. 
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PoPTUST  Piair:  "Very  obliging  tallow  j  he'll  Jump  off, 


The  Janitoh  (Democratic  Party):  "Ton  can  come  In, Hr.  „  * 

Bryan,  but  it's  agninat  the  roles  to  let  In  the  kid."  Unclk  Sam       Even  M>  great  an  utlat  as  Senator  How 

can't  mabe  aarlhlDB  berolo  of  that  Hgnre," 
From  the  Tribune  (Mlnnespolla).  From  the ."  


JAMES   J.   HILL.  A   BUILDER  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST. 

A    CHARACTER    SKETCH    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    GREAT 
NORTHERN  RAILROAD. 

BY  MARY   HARRIMAN   SEVERANCE 


IX  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  we  have  tlie  seer,  with 
all    the    nineteenth -century    improvements. 

In  him  the  highest  imagination  is  yoked  to  the 
lowliest  common  sense  ;  the  vision  is  followed  by 
the  deed.  Mountains,  seas,  continents,  wars,  and 
empires  are  pawns  in  his  game  ;  but  each  spike 
which  holds  his  rails  is  considered  as  carefully  as 
though  It  were  to  serve  for  the  axis  of  the  uni- 

Ilis  imagination  is  not  of  the  lawless  order 
which  runs  riot  to  no  purpose  ;  it  is  the  master- 
ful architect,  which  directs  his  nimble  intellect 
as  it  builds.  His  mind's  eye  is  telescopic,  look- 
ing far  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  human 
vision,  and  seeing  things  not  so  much  as  they  are, 
but  rather  aa  they  may  be.  He  saw  the  great 
Northwest,  lying  imprisoned  like  the  prince  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  half  man  and  half  marble, 
and  has  set  it  free  in  its  own  proper  shape,  with 
ail  its  possibihtiea  restored.  His  faith,  moving 
iTiountaina  both  literally  and  figuratively,  has 
led  the  world's  superfluous  population  into  the 
wilderness,  to  behold  and  to  work  miracles. 
They  have  felled  the  forests,  tilled  the  soil,  dug 
mines,  built  houses,  banks,  churches,  and  col- 
leges, under  the  delusion  that  these  enterprises 
were  of  their  own  sugge'stion  ;  but,  like  Alice 
and  the  red  chessman  in  "  Wonderland,"  they 
are  merely  acting  a  part  in  the  White  King's 
dream. 

THE   SC0TCH-IHI8H   STOCK   AOAIN. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  "Colossus  ff  Roads," 
was  born  in  Wellington  County,  Ontario,  in 
1S38.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended- 
from  sturdy  Irish  stock,  while  from  his  Scotch 
mother  he  inherited  the  noble  traits  of  the  Dun- 


his  parents  sent  him  to  the  Rockwood  Academy, 
where  he  received  a  thorough  grounding  in 
mathematics,    Latin,   and  the  sciences,    and   ac- 


bar  line. 

Unlike  most  American  millionaires,  Mr,  Hill 
was  hampered  in  the  task  of  self-creation  by  a 
thorough  education.  Of  a  dreamy  temperament 
as  a  child,  he  preferred  a  book  and  ihe  woods  to 
the  play  of  other  boys.  For  anch  a  nature  there 
was,  at  that  time,  no  opening  but  the  ministry  or 
medicine.     To  fit  him  for  the  latter  profession 


quired  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  has  char- 
acterized his  whole  life. 

FBOU   COttNTBT    CLEKK    TO    RAILROAD    FREBinENT. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  father's  death  threw 
him  upon  his  own  resources,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  coveted  profession  and  to  seek 
employment  in  a  country -store.  When  about 
eighteen  he  came  to  St.  Paul,  then  a  straggling 
village  on  the  hem  of  civilization,  and  secured 
employment  as  shipping- clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Dubuque  &  St.  Paul  Packet  Company.  At 
that  time  the  Mississippi  offered  almost  the  only 
opportnnity  for  the  study  of  problems  of  trana- 
portation,   and    to   this  he   devoted  his  attes- 
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tion.  He  successively  enlarged  the  scope  of  his 
activity  to  include  the  sale  of  fuel,  and  the 
agencies  for  the  Northwestern  Packing  Company 
and  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was 
the  first  to  bring  coal  to  St.  Paul,  and  he  opened 
the  first  communication  between  St.  Paul  and 
Winnipeg,  then  Fort  Gary.  The  latter  was  ac- 
compiished  in  1872,  when  lie  consolidated  his  in- 
terests with  Norman  W.  Kittson,  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  wiio  was  then  operating  steam- 
boats between  Moorhead  and  Winnipeg — thus 
gradually  reacliing  out. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    GREAT    NORTHERN. 

He  next  undertook  tlie  reorganization  in  de- 
tail of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad.  When 
that  sickly  infant  crept  haltingly  out  upon  the 
trackless  prairies  to  die,  Mr.  Hill  was  the  only 
one  to  see  in  it  promise  of  life.  The  road  then 
consisted  of  80  miles  of  indifferent  construction, 
extending  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Cloud,  216  miles 
from  St.  Paul  to  Breckenridge,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  another  100  miles  of  track  not  con- 
nected with  either  of  these  lines. 

In  addition  to  being  $33,000,000  in  debt,  the 
road  was  utterly  discredited  on  both  continents. 
Mr.  Hill  persuaded  Mr.  Donald  Smith  and  Mr. 
George  Stephen  to  undertake,  with  him,  its 
purchase  and  reorganization.  In  1879  the  trans- 
action was  completed,  and  the  road  was  reincor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis &  Manitoba  Railroad.  Mr.  George 
Stephen,  now  Lord  Mount-Stephen,  was  the 
first  president,  and  Mr.  Hill  the  general  man- 
ager. Mr.  Hill  was  afterward  elected  vice- 
president,  and  in  1883  he  became  president, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  Since  tliat  time 
his  achievement  has  been  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  railroad  world.  He  has  built  and 
equipped  a  system  of  6,000  miles — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  original  400  miles — entirely  with- 
out State  or  Government  land-grant  or  subsidy  ; 
at  a  capitalization  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  about 
830,000  a  mile,  and  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  mile 
a  day  for  every  day  of  his  control.  While  other 
transcontinental  roads  have  collapsed  and  gone 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  Great  Northern 
has  never  once  defaulted  the  interest  on  its  bonds 
or  passed  a  dividend. 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THIS    RAILROAD. 

Figures  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  economic 
significance  of  such  an  artery  of  commerce.  Be- 
cause James  J.  Hill  conceived  and  successfully 
carried  out  his  project,  it  may  be  that  men  and 
women  who  never  even  heard  of  the  United 
States,  much  less  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road, have  been  saved  from  death  by  starvation. 


It  may  be  that  sometime  the  fruition  of  the  idea 
born  in  the  mind  of  this  railroad  man  will  serve 
to  avert  a  nation's  famine.  The  opening  and 
developing  of  the  great  wheat-raising  States  of 
the  Northwest  has  had  its  part  in  determining 
the  question  of  war  or  peace,  and  will  have  again. 
It  has  promoted  ententes  cordiales.  It  has  shared, 
with  blood -ties  and  diplomacy  as  a  factor,  in  the 
relations  of  this  country  with  Great  Britain,  and 
consequently  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  nations.  <*  Wheat  Across  th^  Sea"  may 
be  equally  potent  with  *<  Hands  Across  the  Sea." 
Each  of  the  520,000,000  bread -eaters  of  the 
world  is  a  shareholder  in  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  For  twenty  cents  the  Minnesota  farmer 
may  send  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  its  equivalent  in 
bread  to  Western  Europe. 

NO  ENCOURAGEMENT  FROM  WITHOUT. 

When  Mr.  Hill  first  mooted  the  project  of  a 
railroad  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Great-Lake 
waterway,  passing   through  what  was  virtually 
<*  An  Undiscovered  Country,"  he  had  to  face  the 
knowledge  that  his  road  would  parallel  and  run 
between,  at  no  tremendous  distances  in  this  big 
continent,  two  already  existing  lines,  neither  of 
which   had   proved  successful.     The    Northern 
Pacific  had  been  constructed  at  enormous  cost, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  its  record  had  been  a  series  of  failures.     The 
Canadian  Pacific  had  had  behind  it  the  ^resources 
of  the  British  Empire;  to  build  it  half  a  conti- 
*  nent  had  been  put  in  pawn.     Wise  men  pointed 
these  things  out  to  Mr.  Hill.     They  said:    **  Even 
if  he  can  build  2,000  miles  of  railroad  through 
new  country,  without  governmental  aid  or  sub- 
sidy, cui  bono  ?     What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
build  a  whole  railroad  and  lose  his  yearly  divi- 
dends ?"    But  Hill  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.     He 
went  ahead  witli    that  confidence  which  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  groat  men  and  fools.     Steadily, 
inch    by  inch,   rod   by  rod,   mile   by   mile,  the 
shining  rails  stretched  westward  through   **  the 
land   of   sky-blue  water,"  passing   innumerable 
sparkling  Minnesota   lakes,  skirting  one,  bridg- 
ing  another,   pushing   on   through    forests    and 
natural    parkways,    crossing   the    line    into   the 
newer  Dakota,  chasing  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
Red    River,   and    plunging    into    the    trackless 
ocean  i)rairie — direct,  almost  as   the  crow  flies, 
across  the  billuwv  fields  to  the  confines  of  an* 
other  State;   running  beside  the  turbid  Missouri, 
bombarding  and  overcoming  the  Rockies,  shim- 
mering  through  canon,  diving  through  •tunnel, 
climbing  over  trestle,  ever  westward,  until    at 
last  they  rested  by  the  waters  of  the  Padfla 
Purely   as  a  matter  of  construction,  it 
gigantic  feat,  rapidly,  safely,  and  cleuily 
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pliahed.  Then  came  ilie  rii!) — llie  material,  but 
no  less  important  question,  from  every  point  ot 
view,  of  making  it  pay;  ami  another  phase  of 
Mi\  Hill's  geniiia  was  called  into  requisition. 
Tlial  he  succeeded  is  a  matter  of  railroad  bia- 
toiy.  To  the  knowledge  of  a  man  who  knows 
his  business  to  the  minutest  detail,  the  determi- 
nation of  one  who  will  not  I*  defeated,  the  dar- 


ries.  Hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  pre- 
viously non-productive  land  were  put  under 
cultivation.  Desolate  prairies  began  to  bloom. 
The  grain  elevator.  like  a  lighthouse  in  a  yellow 
sea,  uplifted  itself  above  the  fields  of  waving 
wheat. 

That  there  should  have  come   an    outlet    for 
these  niatruificpiit  possibilities,  seems  now  almost 
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;ift  of  prophecy. 


which    bordered 


TUE   TRANBFOBMATION   OF   THE   NORTHWEST. 

Following  a  railroad  come  poptilation,  trade, 
civilization.  A  railroad,  even  through  unarable 
country,  brings  some  settlers  along  its  line  ;  a 
railroad,  liowever  poorly  managed,  causes  some 
iiitivement  of  trade.  How  much  more  is  this 
true  of  a  pioneer  road  through  a.  country  every 
mile  of  which  is  possible  of  settlement,  and  great 
tracts  of  which  are  as  fertile  as  any  on  earth  I 
Following  the  track-layera  come  the  settlers. 
Following  the  settlers  come  the  hamlets,  villages, 
liiwns,  cities,  the  mills,  factories,  aud  all  the 
'■oiicomitants  of  trade.  The  building  of  the  de- 
{wt  causes  the  construction  of  the  achoolhouse, 
aud  the  upraising  of  the  church  spires  to  the  sky. 
1 1  is  liardly  possible,  to  overestimate  the  effect 
I'f  the  construction  of  the  Great  Northern  upon 
ilie  lievelopment,  physical  and  sociological,  of  a 
great  part  of  our  Northwest,  The  shriek  of 
the  locomotive  whistle  evoked  the  Spirit  of  Prog- 
ress. Village  aud  town  sprang  up  along  the 
line.      Dwellings  and  granaries  dotted  the  prai- 


James  J.  Hill.  The  State  of  Minnesota  alone 
produces  approximately  about  80,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  or  about  one-thirty -seventh  of  the 
total  production  of  the  world.  Of  this  she  is 
able  to  export  Iwo-thii-ds.  Of  the  Dakotas,  not 
having  begun  to  reach  their  limit  of  productive- 
ness. North  Dakota  raised  in  1»9S  55,000,000 
bnsheis,  and  South  Dakota  42,000,000.  Oregon 
produced  24,000,000  bushels.  The  modern 
farming  methods  in.the  Northwest  challenge  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Steam  and  electricity 
are  made  to  serve  the  farmer's  purpose.  He 
plows,  reaps,  thrashes  by  macliinery.  Ho  tele- 
phones from  his  farmhouse  to  his  granaries. 
Bometimes  he  receives  the  latest  grain  quotations 
over  a  private  telegraph-wire  in  his  dwelling. 
Often  the  acreage  of  hie  farm  is  expressed  in  the 
thousands,  sometimes  in  five  figures.  Ho  comes 
from  the  poor  places  of  the  earth,  and  finds  a 
home  and  self  respect.  He  sends  his  products 
to  Europe,  Asia,  Japan,  even  China.  He  fur- 
nishes a  traffic  that  provides  work  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  employees  of  transportation  lines. 
He  keeps  a  procession  of  grain  slii[>s  moving  to 
the   Sault   Ste.   Marie  Canal  which  makes  the 
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"Soo"  rank  ahead  of  far  famed  Suez  in  point 
of  tonnage.  Moreover,  he  is  furnistiing  bone  and 
sinew  for  this  great  country  of  ours  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  figures.  And  much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 

UR.  hill's  foktcne  faibly  karned. 

Unlike  otlier  "  Napoleons  of  Finance  "  and 
"Railway  Kings"  who  have  preyed  upon  the 
interests  confided  to  their  care,  Mr.  Hill  has  ac- 


cepted no  salary,  profited  by  the  riiin  of  no  man's 
foitune,  depending  for  his  reward  upon  the  nat- 
ural increase  in  the  value  of  his  investment. 
While  he  has  built  up  for  himself  and  other 
shareholders  of  the  road  a  constantly  accruing 
fortune,  lie  has  created  for  the  settlers  along  his 
line  (11,000,000,000  of  wealth  in  real  property. 
The  reduction  in  rates  of  transportation  has  given 
the  shippers  along  the  road  practically  jiGT.OOO,- 
000.  thus  diminishing  the  company's  Rfvonues 
by  that  amount. 

Nevertheless,  in  fourteen  yi'ars  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Mr.  Hill's  stewardship  to  1893,  the 
company  had  paid  to  stock  and  shareholders  t>e- 
iween  |15, 000, 000  and  *1G,000,000,  while  em- 
ployees bat!  received  for  their  share  $79,000,000. 
Owing  to  its  economy  in  operation,  constantly 
increasing  business  and  earning  capacity,  the 
Great  Northern  has  made  a  steady  decrease  in 
freight  rates.  Last  year  the  president  suggested 
a  new  schedule  of  grain  rates,  wliicli  meant  a  re- 
duction uf  ill, 500, 000  to  the  company. 

THE    QKEAT    KOliTHEKN    UAiLUOAD    OF    TO-DAY. 

The  Great  Northern  to-day  comprises  a  sys- 
tem of  roads  giving  in  all  ti,  000  miles  of  excel- 
lent construction,  extending  in  a  network  from 
Puget  Sound  on  the  west  to  St.  I'aul  on  the  east, 
from  Duluth  on  the  north  to  Yankton  on  the 


south.  The  headquarters  is  at  St.  Paul,  vhere 
are  located  the  general  ofEces  and  operating  tt»S. 
During  the  season  of  navigation,  Duluth  and 
Superior  are,  however,  the  practical  terminals, 
where  the  road  connects  with  its  own  steamers  of 
the  Northern  Steamship  Company  for  Buffalo. 
Passengers  are  altered  the  perfection  of  travel, 
via  the  "Northwest"'  or  "Northland,"  two  of 
the  most  luxurious  steamers  of  the  world.  The 
restful  journey  over  iidand  seas,  varied  with 
rivers,  charming  resorts  and  locks,  is  attracting 
tourists  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  boats. 

In  addition  to  the  passenger  steamers,  a  fleet 
of  six  freight  vessels  offers  formidable  competi- 
tion to  other  transcontinental  lines.  For  the 
Great  Northern  has  thus  2,000  miles  of  railroad 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  added  1,000 
miles  of  clieap  waterway,  as  against  the  3,000 
miles  entirely  by  rail,  of  the  other  roads.  The 
shipping  from  Duluth  and  Superior  is  far  be- 
yond belief  to  the  casual  observer.  In  189S 
there  was  received  at  these  porta  86,000,000 
busliels  of  grain  ;  sawmills  on  the  liarbor  mana- 
factured  3-24,000.000  feet  of  lumber;  iron  ore 
shipments  reached  0,000,000  gross  tons;  flour- 
mills  about  the  bay  manufactured  2,000,000 
barrels  of  flour.  Prom  these  figures,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Great  Northern  handles  G5  per 
cent,  of  the  business,  will  be  seen  the  change 
which  has  been  wrought  in  diverting  traffic  of 
the  Central  West  from  Chicago  and  other  more, 
southerly  lake  ports. 

MR.    hill's   PLAN'S   FOB    TRADE    WITH    THE    ORIENT. 

At  his  western  terminal,  Seattle,  Mr.  Hill  has 
put  in  operation  an  enterprise  which  promises  to 
revolutionize  the  commerce  of  America,  and 
change  the  basis  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a 
Western  Senator,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
possibilities  of  tratie  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
suggests  that  tariff  duties  be  so  adjusted  as  not 
to  prevent  or  c'ut  off  trade  with  the  countries 
across  the  I'aciiic.      Mr.  Hill  says  : 

The  Asiatic;  truilc  is  of  t  lie  greatest  importance  to  tUl 
country,  anil  pnrticutarly  to  such  portions  of  ic  M  ate 
intvreHteil  in  ruining  wlient.  A  year  ago  last  fall,  wliMt 
Willi  from  18  to  'ii  tt?nts  per  bushel  in  the  Palouse  oooih 
try,  Hoiibh  of  SpokHiii>  Fails,  and  this  year  it  haa  nU 
for  Imni  05  to  70  cents.  About  three  yeanago  I  aentaa 
Hl^tit  to  China  ami  Japan  to  tuTestigate  the  eooatlTi 
aiKl  see  wliiit  sti^iix  could  be  taken  to  inUndace  tiM  gn- 
eral  use  of  wheat  flour  in  those  ooantriea,  >■  vafawt 
their  own  rice,  and  found  that  it  was  almiAir  »  mattw 
of  price,  I  then  took  up  the  conaideratton  of  bnUdliv 
large  steamers  for  that  trade,  desigoed  to  carry  carpiM 
of  flour  or  grain  at  low  rates.  I  found  w«  cooU  iNdU 
the  ships,  but  that  owing  to  theaallorrf  nnloD  BxtngAa 
wages  of  sailors  at  t30  a  month  and  ■ 


ship  employees  at  about  twice  tha  wai 
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pean  Nt«nmers,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
with  the  English,  Gernmn,  Italian,  and  Scandinavian 
ahiiH  already  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After  the  war  with 
China,  the  Japanese  appropriated  a  lar^e  amount  of 
their  war  indemnity  for  a  subsidy  to  their  merchant 
marine,  and  we  opened  negotiations  with  the  General 
Steamship  Company  of  Japan,  which  is  owned  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  empire.  We  found  their  subsidy 
was  about  equal  to  the  coxt  of  their  coal  and  the  wages 
of  their  sailoni.  They  pay  their  Bailors  t-^  a  month 
IMexicaii),  urt3.H)  in  gold,  euablingthem  to  hire  12  good 
sailors  for  the  wa^es  of  one  American  sailor.  After 
protracted  and  difficult  negotiations,  we  concluded  a 
contract  with  them  for  a  line  of  steiimers  between 
Chine«e  and  .lapaiiesQ  [Kirts  and  Seattle,  nn  condition 
that  they  wiiuld  carry  flour  from  Puget  Sound  to  the 
Asiatic  ports  at  (3  a  ton,  as  against  (7  to  18  a  ton  for- 
merly charged  from  West  const  ports  In  the  United 
Stntes.  This  low  rate  fixed  the  rate  for  all  other  lines 
l>etween  the  Pacific  CoaHt  and  Asia,  and  has  resulted  in 
carrying  out  about  lS,noO,O0tl  bushels,  or  its  equivalent 
in  flour,  from  the  la.it  crop.  There  is  left,  I  un<lerHland, 
alwiit  SO.OOO.txn  bushels  to  lie  moved  between  now  and 
the  next  harvest. 

Thus,  you  will  see,  we  have  been  able  to  flud  new 
mouths,  which  have  never  before  used  wheaten  bread, 
Ii>  tt>ke  the  entire  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
wheat  crop  out  of  the  European  markets.  This  will 
re<luee  the  amount  going  to  Europe  about  20  per  cent., 
and  in  bushels  al>out  30,000,000— three  times  the  quan- 
tity shipped  to  Europe  from  the  Argentine,  during 
the  past  crop  year.  The  prices  of  wheat  this  year, 
as  compared  with  last,  are  about  20  and  25  cents 
higher;  and  I  think  it  may  be  eaid  that  from  16 
to  18  cents  of  this  rise  is  clearly  due  to  the  witlidrawal 
<i(  all  the  Pacific  wheat  from  the  European  markets. 
1  see  in  this  morning's  market  reports  a  telegram  that 
Kuropean  ships  are  loading  witli  barley,  rye,  and  mer- 
chandise from  San  Francisco  to  Europe,  after  waiting 
four  months  for  cargoes  of  wheat,  and  that  no  more 
wheat  will  go  to  Europe  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  way  we  could  bring  about  this  great  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  fiour  to  Asia  was  by  di- 
verting Ihe  tea  and  matting  business,  which  has  here- 
tofore gone  mainly  on  English  ships  from  Asia  to  New 
York,  and  bringing  these  commodities  to  the  Pacific 


Coast  by  a  low  rate  ot  transportation  Inland  by  r&ll  to 
distribute  the  commodities  to  points  between  Minne- 
sota and  New  York. 

I  have  given  yon.  tbe  detAlls,  so  that  yon  will  un- 
derstand the  situation,  and  be  able  to  see  that  unless 
these  ships  can  bring  their  main  cargoes  of  merehandise 
to  the  Pacific  porta  at  rates  that  will  compensate  them  for 
the  tralflc,  the  business  must  go,  as  heretofore,  to  New 
York,  and  the  rates  on  flour  to  Asiatic  ports  will  be 
again  at  the  old  figure,  or  an  advance  of  about  50  cents 
a  barrel — which  would,  in  my  judgment,  destroy  the 
businesB  that  has  just  begun  to  be  built  up  with  that 
country.  The  Province  of  Amoy  alone,  which  is  near 
tbe  const,  contains  over  80,000,000  of  people,  and  at  20 
pounds  of  flour  per  capita  per  annum  would  consume 
the  product  of  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  large 
districts  of  Tien-Tsin  and  Shanghai,  both  easily  acces- 
sible from  tbe  sea,  would  consume  about  as  much  more- 
os  soon  OS  the  trade  can  be  fully  opened.  It  is  not  out' 
side  tbe  range  of  possibility  that  we  could  ship  wheat 
from  Devil's  Lake  to  tbe  Pacific  Uoaat  tor  this  trade. 
We  certainly  could  at  53  cents  a  bushel— cost  for  the 
wheat  at  Devil's  I^ike  or  points  west,  as  long  as  the  de- 
mand for  flour  continues  to  grow  as  It  has  for  the  post 
six  months. 


TWICE   AS    BIG    AS   1 


'  LOG  ASIA.' 


OSE  OP  THE  M.000.TOM  STBAMSBira 


In  addition  to  tlie  grain  trade,  Mr.  Hill  has 
succeeded  in  diverting  an  appreciable  amount  of 
lumber,  silver,  steel  rails,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
to  the  Orient,  tiius  relieving  the  overstocked 
condition  of  Western  markets.  So  rapidly  has 
the  trade  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines 
grown  during  the  past  few  jears,  that  the  Nip- 
pon-Yuson  Kaislia  Steamsiiip  Company  has  never 
been  able  to  carry  the  goods  waiting  on  the  docks 
at  Seattle.  To  meet  the  growth  of  this  business, 
the  Great  Northern  is  obliged  to  build  a  fleet  of 
its  own  trans-Pacific  steamships,  and  has  placed 
an  order  for  huge  steamers  which  will  mark  a 
new  fira  in  ocean  transportation.  Instead  of  the 
10,000-ton  ships  planned  eighteen  months  ago, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  order  ships  that 
will  carry  20,000  tons,  or  of 
a  measurement  capacity  of 
over  28,000  tons.  To  give 
an  idea  by  comparison,  the 
Campaniii  and  Lueiiiiia  are 
U,000.ton  ships.  Each  of 
the  Great  Northern  steam- 
ships, to  be  in  operation  & 
year  from  this  fall,  will  be 
equal  to  the  Camp'ini'a  and 
Lucania  put  together.  The 
deck-room  in  each  of  the 
ships  to  be  devoted  to  the 
carrying  of  freight  is  over 
five  acres  in  extent.  The 
vessels  will  carry  15,000  to 
20,000  tons  of  freight,  vhich 
will  necessitate  1,000  to 
1,500  care  to  haul  one  of 
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the  Great  Northern. 


these  loads  to  and  from  the  steamer.  To  take 
care  of  the  cargo  of  one  of  tlieso  steamers  will 
require  20  miles  of  yard-tracks,  which  are  in 
process  of  construction  at  Seattle. 

THE    TRANS  SIBEK [AX   CDMrKTITlON. 


■ing  in  time  of 
11    be  pwvifioil 


unship  ciiuiioc- 
idivustiick    and 


To  secnre  dispatch  and  the 
liandling  cargoes,  appliances 
for  the  new  ships  liitherto 
Iiandling  of  freight.  Tlio  furnaces  will  lie  fed 
automatically — coal  loaded  by  convej-(;rs  and 
distriljutod  by  gravity.  Hy 
things,  tlieso  vessels  will  bo  abhi  t 
traaic  via  the-^uez  Canal.  Ste; 
tionii  are  conluiiiplated  with  \h 
t]ie  Trans- Hi  be  ri  an  Railway,  thus  opening  up 
tliat  vast  country  to  our  markets.  It  has  been 
iirgetl  that  the  Trans -Siberian  Railway  will  dis- 
turb these  acbenies  for  the  distribution  of  grain 
to  Asiatic  ports  by  emptying  there  the  products 
of  the  Russian  wheat- licli Is.  One  has  to  con- 
sider that  Minnesota  flour  euu  be  lahl  down  at 
Vhidivoi^tocl;  for  *1.-J.>  a  barrel  in  freight 
chavgi's,  while  the  Russians  cannot  carry  il  to 
that  |iorl  under  H.'iH  a  l>arrel.  Thus,  it  will  ln) 
many  years  before  their  conii>etition  will  be  fell. 

In  liis  Oriental  enterprises,  ilr.  lliirs  kmiwl- 
edge  ami  foresight  have  been  supplemented  by 
events  ;  for  be  has  tbat  U-st  gift  of  liis  fairy 
gi>dmotber^ — -luck.  Let  him  undertake  a  new 
operation,  and  the  stars  in  their  courses  seem  to 


(igbt  for  him.  Are  the  Ori- 
entals slow  in  acquiring  « 
laste  for  flour ;  does  the 
stock  market  need  a  '<  fil- 
lip ;  " — the  nations  of  the 
earth  go  to  war  or  famine 
obligingly  stalks  through 
the  land, — and,  bebold  the 
market  for  his  wares,  the 
demand  for  his  supply  ! 


As  in  the  conception,  con- 
struction, and  extension  of 
the  road,  so  in  his  methods 
of  operation,  Mr.  HiU'a 
acliievement  is  unique.  He 
has  the  genius  which  in  a 
military  age  would  have 
made  a  Napoleon. 

He  has  made  the  road  ;  he 
is  the  road  ; — he  is  its  head, 
its  hand,  its  conscience.  He 
has  risen  through  successive 
stages  and  grown  with  the 
road's  growth.  He  has  stud- 
ied, assimilated,  taught, — andnioved  on.  Wher- 
ever he  left  a  dej)artment  he  shed  a  system.  In 
his  rise  he  has  carried  with  him  a  staggering 
weight  of  detail.  He  knows  every  inch  of  the 
country  through  whicli  his  road  runs — in  its 
geography,  topography,  fauna,  flora,  minerals, 
water,  air,  population,  resources,  and  portable 
products.  lie  knows  the  road  iu  its  sleepers, 
rails,  spikes,  ballast,  engines,  shops,  sidings,  and 
stations.  He  knows  e.\acily  what  pressure  every 
part  of  every  engine  can  endure,  what  work  it  is 
capable  of  performing,  and  how  long  it  should 
last.  So  close  a  touch  has  he  on  every  detail  that 
he  feels  the  slightest  jar  in  the  vast  machine, 
and  his  finger  fulls  instantly  upon  the  disturbing 
cause.  He  seems  omniscient  and  omnipresent, 
appearing  unexpectedly  at  remote  mountain -sta- 
tions,— from  no  one  knows  where, — and  vanish- 
ing as  mysteriously  as  he  came. 

AX    r.NUEVEDED    RESPONSIBILITY, 

There  is  no  fdtering  of  authority  through  vice- 
president,  general  manager,  or  cliief  clerk,  with 
the  coiiscipient  shifting  of  responsibility  ;  theen- 
lightenment,  reproof,  or  dismissal  comes  on  the 
s|Hit,  warmetl  with  Mr.  fliU's  peraonalit;.  Asa 
ivsult  of  this  close  relationship  between  him  and 
hia  employees,  the  Great  Northern  has  been  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  strikes,  agitations,  ind  an- 
noyances which  have  beset  other  roiids.  The 
only  strike  of  any  consequence  w«b  in  18M.     It 
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grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  busiueaa 
'depression  of  1893  had  made  necessary  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  payroll  of  the  Great  Northern  Kail- 
road  Company,  ami  this  was  brought  about  in 
part  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  its  ofBcers  and 
tJie  rales  of  pay  of  its  employees. 

During  the  winter,  representatives  ot  the 
.-\tnerican  Railway  Union,  formed  in  1892,  had 
l>pen  active  in  the  work  of  organization  on  the 
lines  of  several  railroads,  among  othei's  the 
(ireal  Northern.  The  work  was  conducted  with 
great  secrecy,  and  none  of  the  officers  of  the 
ciJiupany  had  knowledge  of  it.  The  company 
having  for  years  recognized  the  old  unions,  had 
no  knowledge  of  complaints,  or  of  any  consider- 
.able  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  its  employees, 
who  at  that  time  numbered  aoout  8,000, 

When  the  cloud  finally  broke,  there  were  many 
miscouceptionc,  therefore,  to  he  cleared  away; 
,and  it  was  not  for  some  two  weeks  that  Mr.  Hill 
«nd  the  strike  organizers  came  to  understand 
■eat:li  other.  When  tbey  did,  the  whole  trouble 
was  promptly  and  finally  settled  by  arbitration. 
Through  the  whole  incident  Mr.  Hill's  was  the 
guiding  mind  in  every  detail,  and  his  clear  head, 
tact,  firmness,  and  fairness  were  successful  in 
bringing  to  a  happy  issue  a  matter  which  might 
have  had  permanently  unfortunate  i-esults  in  the 
liands  of  a  man  of  less  generous  mold. 

TKAINING    YOUNO    HEN   FOR    THE  BKRTICK. 

In  connection  with  the  general  offices,  there 
has  been  established  a  school  of  railroading, 
where  young  men  are  given  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  every  department.  When  a  new  branch 
road  is  organized,  or  a  department  is  created, 
the  limn  needed  for  its  head 
'is  ininiediatcly  forthcoming  ; 
for  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Hill  foresaw  the  future  need, 
he  foresaw  the  man  for  the 
place,  and  began  to  train  the 
boy.  The  motto  of  the  Great 
Northern  road  should  be, 
' '  T!ie  child  is  father  to  the 
man  ;  "  for  Mr.  Hill  believes 
that  strength  and  swiftness 
are  in  the  feet  of  young  men 
His  son.  James  N.  HiU,  is 
president  of  the  Spokane  & 
Northern  Division,  and  also 
third  vice-president  of  the 
^neral  system.  His  son, 
Louis  Hill,  is  vice-president 
■of  the  Eastern  Minnesota  Division.  Both  ire 
joung  men  of  great  promise,  who  have  served 
their  apprenticesliip  in  every  branch  of  rail- 
roading ;  and  upon  them  Mr.  Hill  is  gradually 


unloading  the  enormouB   buiden  which  he  has 
carried  so  long. 

UR.  HILL   A   HANT-SIDED    HAN. 

During  those  years  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
steamboat  office  he  was  preparing  himself  to  fill 
in  the  canvas  which  then  contained  but  the 
sketchy  outlines  drawn  by  his  imagination.  Days 
filled  with  labor  were  succeeded  by  nights  of  un- 
remitting study.  The  subjects  devoured  were  bo 
far  apart  in'  interest,  so  abstruse  and  apparently 
impractical  in  application  that  nothing  but  the 
preparation  of  an  encyclopedia  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify his  selection.  This  omnivorous  appetite  for 
reading,  joined  to  a  phenomenal  memory,  makes 
his.  learning  prodigious.  Question  him  on  almost 
any  subject  and  you  are  overwhelmed  by  a  steady 
flow  of  information,  detail,  atatistics,  until  the 
finite  mind  reels.  No  man  is  so  versed  in  his 
own  specialty  that  Mr.  Hill  cannot  teach  him 
something  therein.  This  course  of  study  was  to 
prepare  him  not  only  for  a  successful  business 
career,  but  also  to  provide  resources  of  enjoy- 
ment for  his  dearly-bought  leisure.  He  may, 
like  Carlyle,  be  described  as  a  sledge-hammer 
with  ah  »oliaii-harp  attachment ;  for,  while  his 
knotted  muscles  are  batteiing  away  for  the  world's 
commerce,  his  delicately  strung  sensibilities  never 
fail  to  give  answering  music  to  each  wandering 
wind  of  beauty  or  fancy.  He  is  essentially  do- 
mestic, and  lives  amid  his  regal  surroundings  a 
life  of  rugged  simplicity. 

MR.    hill's    HOUE    in    ST.    PAUL. 

Mrs.  Hill,  who  was  a  Miss  Mary  Mabegan,  is 
a  woman  of  beautiful  face  and  more  beautiful 


character,  and  is  universally  beloved.  She  pos- 
sesses a  rare  combination  of  quiet  humor,  tact, 
and  executive  ability.  To  these  qualities,  and 
the  consequent  thrift^  discipline,  and  comfort  ia 
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tlieir  domestic  afiaira,  Mr.  Hill  ascribes  no  gmall 
measure  of  his  success  in  life.  A  family  of  nine 
interesting  and  gifted  children  have  grown  np 
about  tliem.     To  each  has  been  given  the  Iwst 


preparation  which  America  offera  educationally 
[o  fit  them  for  the  wide  opportunities  of  tiieir 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Hill  built  in  St.  Paul 
one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  America.  It  is 
baronial  in  style,  ina-ssively  built  of  brown  stone, 
and  contains  every  interior  perfection  known  to 
science.  "With  his  characteristic  love  of  detail, 
he  spent  a  fortune  on  plumbing,  heating,  light- 
ing, and  ventilation.  The  interior  finish  is  sim- 
ple and  rich  as  the  exterior.  The  bouse  is  Tdled 
with  the  rarest  anil  costliest  of  art  treasures, 
tapestries,  ruga,  vases,  wood -carvings,  antique 
furniture  ;  all  ai^  of  the  choicest  selection  and 
of  quiet  taste.  His  art  gal- 
lery ranks  second  or  tliiwl 
among  the  private  collections 
of  the  United  States.  He 
has  a  fondness  for  t'rencb 
art,  and  among  the  gems  are 
some  of  the  best  spiichnens 
of  the  moilern  painting  of 
that  country.  Some  of  the 
notable  ones  are  C  o  r  o  t '  s 
"Biblis,"  Ribot'a  "Descent 
from  the  Gross,"  Diaz's 
"Storm,''  [iousseau's 
"  Mont  Jeau  do  Paris." 
Added  to  these  are  simie  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Jliliet. 
Delacroix,  Deschamps,  Tro- 
yan,  llougerean,  Henner, 
Laurens,  and  Jules  Breton. 
Of  every  picture  .Mr.  Hill 
will  give  you  the  conception, 
the  technical  and  artistic 
value  as  no  one  but  a  painter 
could  do,  as  well  as  every 


fact  of  interest  concerning  each  artist.  As  an 
art  criiic,  so  his  ability  as  a  lapidary  ;  he  has  one 
of  the  choicest  private  collections  of  jewels  in 
America,  and  can  detect  at  a  touch  any  flaw, 
however  obscure.  These  jewels  he  collects  for 
the  pleasure  he  takes  in  their  perfection,  as  the 
members  of  Ins  family  seldom  wear  them.  All 
these  treasures  ot  their  superb  home  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill  enjoy  and  share  without  ostentation  or 
vanity — a  constant  object  lesson  and  benipuut 
influence  to  those  about  them. 

One  of  Mr.  Hill's  dearest  ambitions  was  to  be 
a  soldier,  and  it  was  a  bitter  blow  at  the'  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  that,  owing  to  a  defect  in 
his  vision,  be  was  not  accepted  for  service.  Upon 
this  fact,  doubtless,  his  whole  career  hin^red.  In 
hardships  ajid  hairbreadth  escapes,  travelini;  by 
dog-sledge  and  on  foot,  ho  sought  to  forget  this 
disappointment  in  lighting  his  country's  battles 
against  wilderness,  desert,  and  mountain. 

FAltUS    A\-n    EXl-EKIUE.VT   BTAT10K8. 

ier  ot  intellect  does  not  permit 
that  is  purposeless  ;  every  \yaa- 
time  develops  into  a  science.  Thus  his  farming, 
which  he  began  as  a  rela.xation,  has  develojied  an 
experimental  station.  His  Nortti  Oaks  farm, 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  St.  Paul,  con- 
tains 5,5«(»  acres,  inclosed  by  a  single  fence. 
The  land  is  womled  or  under  cultivation,  and 
seven  lakes  are  included  within  its  limits.  The 
buildings  are  unpretentious  and  simple,  liko 
those  of  the  surrounding  farms,  but  so  numeroDB 
as  to  form  a  good-sized  village.      They  consist  of 


Mr.  Hill's 


JAMES  J.  HILL,  A  BUILDER  OF  THE  NORTHIVEST. 


a  house  for  the  family,  another  for  the  workmen, 
horst'  and  cow  stables,  pig'8tie8,  hay-barns,  ex- 
tensive gi-een houses,  a  marble-fitted  and  refrig- 
(Tale'i  dairy,  a  bowling  alley  and  boathouse. 
In  the  interior  arrangement,  the  highest  degree 
of  sanitation  and  comfort  is  secured.  Here  he 
lias  collected,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
best  !)reeds  of  horses  and  cattle,  whose  feeding, 
training  and  marketing  he  jiersonally  oversees  to 
the  minutest  detail.  He  has  a  strong  love  for 
hordes,  and  seldom  sells  any  of  those  he  has 
rai-ii-d.  Upon  an  island  in  the  largest  lake  lie  is 
preserving  a  herd  of  elk.  In  another  pasture  he 
has  a  large  herd  of  buffalo — among  the  last  of 
their  vanishing  race. 

Xuar  Crookston,  Minn,,  he  has  a  grain-farm 
of  3.1,000  acres.  This  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  large  farms  in  Dakota,  with  all 
esteniHls  of  the  plainest,  but  with  the  latest 
labor-saving  machinery. 

EDfC-ATlXO    THE   LOCAL   FABMER. 

In  his  farming,  as  in  his  home  life,  Mr.  Hill's 
rtim  is  to  be  a  helpful  neighbor  ;  the  result  of  all 
iiis  e.xperimciits  he  shares  with  those  about  him. 
The  value  of  his  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
knowledge  to  the  settlers  along  the  line  of  his 
road  is,  in  consequence,  incalculable.  He  is 
constantly  giving  talks  and  addresses  at  State 
and  coiintv  fail's,  stock -growers'  conventions,  and 
before  legislatures.  It  is  largely  through  his  in- 
fluence that  the  Hed  River  Valley  settlers  have 
been  inducwl  to  take  np  diversified  farming  in- 
stead of  depending,  as  formerly,  upon  wheat 
alone  ;  and,  in  consequence,  having  to  face  star- 


vation with  every  crop  failure.  In  this,  as  in  all 
his  advocated  reforms,  he  does  not  stop  with 
"talk."  Following  his  instruction,  he  has  scat- 
tered along  the  hne  of  his  road,  for  free  use  of 
the  farmers,  600  blooded  bulls  and  3,500  boars. 
The  result  of  this  foresight  has  been  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  "scrub''  stock  of  the 
Northwest. 

MB,    hill's    PHILAKTHROPIES, 

One  of  Mr.  Hill's  most  notable  philanthropies 
is  the  St,  Paul  Tiieological  Seminary — a  school  of 
preparation  for  the  priesthood,  d_edicated  in 
1895,  Unlike  most  philanthropists,  and  with 
characteristic  modesty,  Mr.  Hill  refuses  to  allow 
this  institution  to  bear  his  name,  but  gives  that 
honor  to  the  city  of  his  residence.  The  build- 
ings, erected  through  the  gift  of  #500,000,  are 
six  severely  ii  and  some  structures  of  pressed 
brick,  built  in  the  English  University  form  of  a 
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quadrangle.  The  Bite,  upon  the  high,  wooded 
bluff  of  the  Misaissippi  River,  oflerB  a  quiet  re- 
treat, perfectly  fitted  for  study  and  thought. 
No  expense  was  spared  in  internal  equipment, 
affording  an  opportunity  for  comfort,  health,  and 
the  highest  culture.  Each  student  is  provided 
with  a  study  and  sleeping  room,  with  access  to 
the  bath.  A  gymnasium  gives  an  opportunity 
for  physical  development,  so  often  overlooked  in 
such  institutions.  Theseminary  offers  unrivaled 
opportunities  for  theological  research,  as  well  as 
a  broad  culture  in  science  and  literature,  not  usu- 
ally joined  to  a  theological  course.  While  the 
seminary  is  intended  principally  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  St.  Paul,  and  draws  its  students 
from  tlie  dioceses  comprised  in  this  province, 
still  it  is  open  to  students  of  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  first  its  fullest  capacity  has 
been  tested.  The  Eight  Reverend  Monsignor 
Oaillel,  a  pioneer  in  Minnesota  religious  life,  was 
its  first  rector.  On  his  death  the  Very  Reverend 
ratrick  R,  Heffron,  a  young  man  of  unusual  at- 
tainments and  brilliancy,  became  its  rector. 

Two  Protestant  colleges  in  the  environs  of  St, 
Paul  owe,  in  a  large  measure,  their  prolonged  ac- 
tivity to  Mr,  Hill's  generosity — ilacalester,  a 
Presbyterian  institution,  and  HamUne,  of  the 
Methodist  denomination.  Indeed,  scarcely  a 
church  of  St.  Paul  lias  appealed  to  Mr.  Hill  in 
vain  in  its  financial  crises  ;  and  many  towns  along 
the  lines  of  his  road  show  with  pride  some 
church,  educational,  or  philanthi-opic  institution 
which  he  has  built  or  helped  to  build. 


Though  a  prophet's  own  countiy  is  prover- 
bially slow  in  honoring  him  ;  though  Mr.  Hill 
bad  long  been  feared  in  New  York,  honored  in 
London,  and  fCted  on  the  Continent,  his  own 
city  presented  an  unusual  spectacle  when  they 


rose  as  a  man  to  honor  him.  The  occasion  was 
the  completion  of  the  Great  Northern  road 
across  the  continent  in  1893.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  people  desired  to  make  the  oc- 
casion as  much  as  possible  like  the  tritiniph  of  a 
Roman  conqueror,  and  to  this  end  proffered  Mr. 
Hill  the  homage  of  bis  fellow- townsmen  u]x>ti  a 
salver.  Mr.  Hill  thanked  his  neighbors  for  their 
appreciation,  but  denied  having  done  anything 
worthy  of  note,  and  refused  to  be  the  heroic  fig- 
ure of  a  spectacle.  The  completion  of  a  trans- 
continental line,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Paul, 
he  considered  an  event  worthy  of  celebration, 
but  he  also  thought  it  a  pity  to  waste  so  much 
enthusiasm  when  it  might  be  turned  to  lasting 
good  ;  so  he  suggested  that  the  thousands  of 
dollars  which  the  committee  had  raised  to  spend 
on  this  Roman  holiday  should  be  doubled  by  & 
like  amount,  which  he  would  give,  and  that  a. 
public  library  building  should  be  erected  as  a 
monument  of  the  achievement.  But  the  people 
clamored  for  pageants,  speeches,  processions, 
banquets,  and  handshakings,  and  Mr.  Hill  was 
overridden  in  his  modest  and  beneficent  design. 
Concealing  his  distaste  politely,  he  rode  at  the 
head  of  thetwo-mile  procession  beneath  unsteady 
triumphal  arches,  with  the  clashing  brass  bands 
inseparable  from  such  an  occasion.  He  stood 
for  hours  and  shook  hands  with  the  entire  North- 
west at  a  monster  reception.  He  sat  at  an  in- 
terminable Lucullian  banquet,  where  walls  and 
tables  bristled  with  floral  locomotives.  Through 
it  all  he  gracefully  discharged  the  undesired  du- 
ties of  the  hero,  and  took  tlie  affair  as  a  tribute 
to  the  Great  Northern  road  and  not  to  himaell 
The  people,  however,  meant  it  otherwise  ;  and 
it  remains  upon  the  aiiuals  of  his  city  as  a  spon- 
taneous tribute  of  love  and  reverence  to  the  mau 
who  had  conquered  the  wilderness  and  mountains 
of  the  great  Northwest. 


PARIS  AND  THE   EXPOSITION    OF   1900. 


BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


EXPOSITIONS  are  never  ready  on  the  open- 
ing day.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
so  unfortunate  a  circumstance  as  it  is  customary 
to  regard  it.  The  making  of  an  exposition  is  of 
itself  a  wondrous  and  instructive  spectacle  ;  and 
it  is  something  that  the  public  may  not  see  be- 
fore the  formal  day  of  opening.  The  discomfort 
of  dust,  rubbish,  and  obstructed  passages  on  the 
I'aris  Exposition  grounds  during  tlie  closing  days 
of  April  and  the  opening  days  of  May  could 
readily  be  overlooked  when  weighed  against  tiie 
fascination  of  the  scene  in  general  and  in  detail. 
Tlie  railroad  tracks  laid  temporarily  for  the 
distribution  of  building  materials  and  exhibitors' 
boxes  still  gridironed  the  grounds,  and  were 
crowded  with  freight  oars  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
from  all  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe 
Ihe  principal  buildings  were  so  nearly  completed 
as  to  afford  the  visitor  the  full  benefit  of  the 
laiger  architectuta  effects  while  enough  le 
uiHined  to  be  done  here  and  there  to  keep  an 
army  of  workmen  employtd  and  to  rendet  it 
patticularlv  easy  and  agieeable  for  the  visitor  to 
observe  all  the  piocesses  of  construction  and  dec- 
oration. It  was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  progress 
made  from  one  day  to  the  next  in  the  marvel- 
ously  beautiful  landscape  gardening  ;  in  the  com- 
pletion of  pavements,  roadways  and  passages  ; 
in    the   placing 

sculpture;  ir 
tl:e  ei-ection  ol 
exliibitors'  pa- 
vithin, 


nd   i 


the  I 


ranging  of  the 
exliibils  them- 
selves. 

in  all  this 
work,  the  thing 
that  might  nat- 
urally make  the 
deepest  impres- 
sion upon  the 
mind  of  the 
thoughtfi 
American  ob- 
server was  the 
close  alliance 
between  the  ar- 
tist  and    the 


craftsman.  This  Exposition  of  1900  is  not  so 
much  characterized  by  vastness  and  quantity  as 
by  beauty,  quality,  and  careful  selection.  To  have 
arrived  on  the  scene  when  nine-tenths  of  the 
heavier  work  was  done,  and  to  have  been  allowed 
— for  twelve  cents  a  day — to  stand  at  the  elbow 
of  artists,  architects,  highly  skilled  mural  decora- 
tors, mosaic- workers,  carpenters,  joiners,  plas- 
terers, painters,  and  good  workmen  of  all  crafts, — 
most  of  them  French,  but  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
from  all  countries, — ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
rare  privilege  rather  than  a  thing  to  find  fault 
about.  And  so  it  occurs  lo  me  to  recommend  to 
exposition  managers  henceforth  (Buffalo  and 
St,  Louis,  please  take  notice)  not  to  apologize  for 
the  inevitable  incompleteness  of  things  on  the 
day  set  for  opening,  but  rather  to  assume  credit 
for  allowing  a  vast  deal  of  extremely  attractive 
work  to  bo  seen  in  the  final  stages  and  processes 
of  creation. 

What  remains  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  of 
1 893  is  the  memory  of  a  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
general  effect  never  seen  before,  and  not  likely 
to  be  equaled  in  the  century  upon  which  we  are 
entering.  The  power  and  greatness  of  America 
were  nobly  symbolized  in  this  inspired  spectacle 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  difBcull 
to  compare  things  so  different  as  the  American 
Exposition  of  1S93  and  this  latest  attempt.  It 
is  not  even  easy,  in  a  sentence  or  two  of  general- 
ization, to  compare  the  Pai-is  Exposition  of  1900 
with  that  of  1889 — which  has  left  behind  it  the 
Eiffel  Tower  as  its  most  enduring  survival  and 
monument.  In  some  respects  the  present  one  is 
less  beautiful  than  its  local  predecessor. 

In  most  regards,  however,  this  exposition 
seems  to  me  far  greater  and  more  signilicant. 
Its  ground  space  is  three  or  four  times  as  large 
as  that  occupied  by  the  famous  Exposition  of 
1878,  of  which  the  Trocad^ro  Palace,  then 
deemed  so  notable  an  architectural  monument, 
remains  as  a  permanent  museum  and  also  as  a 
building  which  lends  itself  readily  this  year,  as 
in  1889,  to  exposition  uses.  The  ensemble  view 
from  its  terraces  this  year,  as  eleven  years  ago, 
is  magnificenl ;  while  from  its  lofty  tower  the 
outlook  (300  feet  anove  the  river  ;  take  elevator) 
includes  not  merely  the  exposition,  but  affords  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  all  Paris  and  its  surrounding 
country. 

The  exposition  at  Chicago  vae  mainly  a  thing 
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The  r^iiis  Kx]iosition,  on  the  contrary,  is  best 
understi-iod,  as  it  sei'ms  to  me,  ■whr-ri  it  is  i-o- 
fliirded  as  pni't  and  ]»arcel  oC  tliH  citv  itself.  It  is 
hicated  ill  the  very  lioiirt  of  the  metroi>olis  ;  ami 
it  adajits  itwlC  so  iiifteniyuKly  and  att rat! lively  lo 
the  spaces  at  its  ilispnsal  that  it  seems  to  be,  in 
larye  part,  an  exteiisiim  of  the  city.  It  is  essen- 
tially Pansian  in  its  spirit,  both  (txtertial  and  in- 
ternal ;  and  I  find  it  walnral  and  conveinent  to 
tiiink  uf  it  merely  as  a  manifestation  of  this  most 
cosmojK)lilan  of  cities  in  a 
season  when  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  provide 
entertain  ineiit,  instmctioc, 
and  diver.*e  attractions. 

The  saying  that  Paris  is 
Franco  contains,  of  course, 
only  a  half  truth.  No  me- 
troiKilis  can  fully  exhibit  the 
life  of  a  [M'ople.  But,  on  the 
titlier  hand,  it  is  doubtless 
inio  that  no  other  cajiital  city 
is  MO  I'epivsentntivo  as  Paris 
"f  all  tliaC  cliarncterizes  the 
nation  ;  and  this  overshad- 
owing importance  of  the 
French  capital  has  never  been 
so  marke'i  ae  in  tho  last 
years  of  i.nir  closing  century. 
But,  diirinK  the  E.vposition 
period,  Paris  becomes  also 
a  rendezvous  and  center  of 


ideas  for  the  wliole  world.  Tlie  ExpositioD, 
then,  may  be  conceived  of  as  the  City  of  Paris 
occupying  itself  with  the  entertainment  of  a 
sort  of  congress  of  the  nations — witli  a  gracious 
display  by  al!  of  things  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic that  illustrate  their  history  and  contem- 
porary life  ;  nothing  Ijeing  done  in  the  spirit  of 
rivalry,  but  all  in  a  generous  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  mutual  helpfulness. 

Just  here  1  must  say  a  wonl  in  contradiction 
ot  much  that  has  been  printed  about  tlie  treat- 
ment of  strangers  in  Paris  in  the  Exiiosition 
vear.  1  have  been  unable  to  discover  anvthing 
but  civility  and  goodwill.  It  is  true  th'at  tlie 
hotels  obtain  higher  prices  than  usual  for  well' 
located  rooms.  But  at  the  most  crowded  jjeriods 
of  the  season  their  prices  will  hardly  approach 
the  ordinary  charges  of  cori'esiwndingly  good 
New  York  or  London  hotels.  Throughout  the 
Exposition  season  there  will  be,  in  my  judgment, 
ample  airconimodalion  at  fairly  reasonable  prices. 
j\s  for  tho  tales  ot  extortion  on  the  part  of  cab- 
drivers,  sliopkeeiHjrs,  restaurants,  and  so  forth, 
which  have  apjieared  in  various  American  news- 
jtajiei's,  J  am  unalle  to  find  anything  to  justify 
them.  The  street  railroad  and  omnibus  service 
of  Paris  is  so  eunibei-some  and  slow  that  most 
Americans  prefer  either  to  walk  or  to  take  caba 
Far  from  its  being  true,  however,  that  the  cab- 
drivers  are  disagreeable,  extortionate,  or  un- 
trtistwoilhy,  they  are  as  angels  of  light  when 
conii)arBd  with  New  York  street-car  conductors. 
The  fares  are  stnall,  and  tho  system  affords  hardly 
more  occasion  for  di.sagreemeut  about  payment 
than  do  street-car  fares  in  America.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  for  the  stranger  not  accustomed  to 
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Parisian  ways  to  remember  is  that  he  is  dealing 

with  a  people  of  exceptional  poliLenesa,  and  that 
on  iiis  own  part  good  temper,  courtesy,  and  a 
smiling  face  will  do  more  than  anything  elao  to 
make  his  visit  pleasant  and  profitable. 

As  we  enter  the  new  century,  Paris  romains 
jiri-eminently  the  typical  modem  city.  The  Ex- 
jiohilion  is  very  largely  under  the  direction  and 
i.'i.iitrol  of  the  officials  who  administer  the  Public 
Works  and  other  departments  of  the  municipality. 
Tins  fact  renders  it  the  more  convenient  to  study 
a  good  deal  of  the  Exposition  as  if  it  were  a  part 
of  Palis  itself.  Throughout  the  city,  even  at  its 
vtTV  licavt,  one  finds  marvelous  attention  every- 
wiu're  to  trees  and  parkways.  On  many  of  tlie 
boulevards  and  avenues  there  are  not  I'ess  than 
four  rows  of  shade-trees.  The  beautiful  arrange- 
ment in  the  Exposition  grounds  of  trees,  flowers, 
and  given  lawns  have  l)een  produced  by  tiiesame 
nn'u  who  are  responsible  for  the  clianu  of  trees 
and  parks  that  pervades  the  entire  city. 

In  like  manner,  the  architecture  and  decoration 
of  the  Exposition  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  in 


the  charge  of  those  rautiicipal  depBTtments  which 
carry  steadily  forward  the  great  work  of  devel- 
oping Paris  as  a  city  of  beautiful  and  harmonious 
arrangement  and  construction,  and  of  artistic  em- 
bellishment. 

The  spaces  selected  for  the  present  Exposition 
are  not  large  enough  to  make  possible  those  mag- 
DiGcent  eflfecte  produced  by  slieer  size  and  pro- 
portion at  Chicago.  Nevertheless,  some  splendid 
perspectives  and  del  gl  tful  \  stas  1  ave  resulted 
from  the  skillful  way  m  w)  c!  already  existing 
and  permanent  arcl  ectural  monu  ents  a  d  fea- 
tures have  been  bro  ght  into  rela  on  w  th  the 
temporary  structures  of  the  Expos  t  on 

The  most  essential  feature  of  tl  e  ent  re  scheme 
is  the  River  Seine,  which  passes  thioiigh  Paris 
like  a  great  canal,  with  embankments  of  noble 
masonry  and  broad  quays  flanked  by  public 
buildings.  The  most  central  open  spot  of  Paris 
is  the  great  square  known  as  tbe  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. Standing  in  the  center  of  this  square, 
one  looks  eastward  through  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  to  the  Louvre  ;   westward  up  the  most 
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ideas  for  tlie  wliole  worKJ. 
then,  may  bo  conceivmi  of  as  t 
occupying  itsulf  witli  llie  ent 
sort  of  congress  of  Uii;  nations- 
display  by  all  of  thinjrs  interest 
teristic  tliat  illustrate  tlioir  liisU 
porary  life  ;  nothing  lii-iiijr  done 
rivalry,  but  all  in  a  generous  sp: 
and  mutual  helpfulness. 

Ju8t  hero  I  inus-t  say  a  word 
of  mucli  that  has  been  printed 
inenL  of  straugera  in  Paris  ill 
veai'.  I  have  bi'eii  nnable  to  d 
but  civility  an.]  goodwill.  It 
hotels  obtain  higher  pricx's  than 
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apart.  It  bore  no  vita!  relation  to  (,'liieugo  as  a 
city,  nor  yet  to  the  life  of  Chicago  as  a  phase  of 
modern  civilization.  Cliicago  itself,  however, 
was  llie  clinia.'s  of  American  vigor,  energy,  and 
material  progress  ;  and  thus  the  visitor  had  llie 
benclit,  as  it  were,  of  two  great  creations  side  by 
side — viz.,  Chicago  itself  and  the  White  Cily  in 
Jackson  I'ark. 

The  I'aris  E.tposition,  on  the  contrary,  is  beat 
understood,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when  it  is  re- 
garded as  pan  and  parcel  of  the  city  itaeif.  It  is 
louated  in  the  very  iicart  of  the  metropolis  ;  and 
it  adapts  itself  so  ingeniously  and  attractively  to 
the  spaces  at  its  disposal  that  it  seenis  to  be,  in 
large  part,  an  extension  of  the  city.  It  is  essen- 
tially Parisian  in  its  spirit,  both  e.\ternal  and  in- 
ternal ;  and  I  lind  it  natural  and  convenient  to 
think  of  it  merely  as  a  manifestation  of  this  most 
cosmopolitan  of  cities  in  a 
season  when  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  provide 
entertainment,  instruction, 
and  diverse  attractions. 

The  saying  that  Paris  is 
France  contains,  of  cotirse, 
only  a  half  truth.  No  me- 
tropolis can  fully  exhibit  the 
life  of  a  {■H.'ople.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  doubtless 
true  thai  no  other  capital  city 
is  so  representative  as  Paris 
of  all  that  characterizes  the 
nation  ;  and  this  overshad- 
owing importance  of  tlie 
French  capital  has  never  been 
so  marked  as  in  the  last 
years  of  our  closing  century. 
But.  during  the  Exposition 
[>eriod.  Paris  becomes  Also 
a  rendezvous  and  center  of 
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porsry  but  exquisitely  beautiful  buildings,  in 
which  are  contained  the  exhibits  of  the  finer  kiuds 
of  manufactured  goods— textiles,  potteries,  and 
porcelains,  jewelry  and  fine  metal'Work,  furniture 
and  articles  of  house  decoration,  and  manifold 
other  products  of  industry,  chiefly  of  an  artistic 
or  ornamental  character. 

Theee  buildings  on  the  esplanade  are  kept  low 
enough  to  permit  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lides  to  dominate  the  general  effect.  Thus  one 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Nicholas  Avenue, 
with  the  colonnades  of  the  new  Art  Buildings  on 
either  hand,  and  looks  across  the  broad  Alexan- 
der Bridge  down  a  vista  of  amazing  symmetry 


and   beauty,   terminating  in  the  great  dome  be- 
neath which  lies  the  great  Napoleon's  sarcophagus. 

The  bridge  symbolizes  the  Franco- Russian 
Alliance.  The  present  Czar  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  it  four  years  ago.  It  is  the  present  French 
theory  that  this  alliance  has  made  for  peace  and 
tnie  civilization.  A  Frenchman  might  readily 
enough  say,  that  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
Exposition  itself  is  to  be 
fountl  in  its  sotting  forth  of 
t)ie  progress  of  France  and 
Kustiia  both  in  domestic  de- 
velopment and  in  imperial 
or  colonial  activity  since  the 
establishment  of  the  entente. 
Eui-ope  has  been  kept  at 
peace,  and  France  has  been 
relieved  from  the  painful 
anxiety  and  sense  of  isola- 
tion that  had  characterized 
the  previous  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years.  It  was  this  alli- 
ance that  gave  France  the 
heart  and  courage  to  project 
the  present  Exposition. 

Besides  the  art  buildings 
and  the  Alexander  Bridge, 
another  great  permanent  im- 
provement which  will   have 


been  due  to  the  Exposition  is  the  so-called  J/eM>- 
polilain,  or  underground  rapid  transit  line.  This, 
to  be  sure,  has  been  talked  about  for  a  great  many 
years.  But  nothing  would  have  been  done  toward 
its  present  accomplishment  but  for  the  impulse- 
given  by  the  anticipated  demands  of  the  Exposi- 
tion year.  Some  further  account  of  this  transit 
project,  as  financed  by  the  municipal  government, 
is  reserved  for  another  article. 

It  had  been  hoped,  at  one  time,  that  the  great 
scheme  for  the  removal  of  the  belt  of  fortifica- 
tions around  Paris — a  scheme  that  calls  for  beau- 
tiful new  boulevards  and  park  spaces,  and  for 
the  annexation  of  the  outer  zone  of  growing 
suburbs— might  also  have  been  accomplished,  as 
a  part  of  the  local  programme  of  progress  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  present  year.  But  this  de- 
sirable reform  is  complicated  with  elaborate  and 
difficult  questions  of  Snance  ;  and  it  is  likely  to 
await,  among  other  things,  the  abolition  of  the 
oc/roi  system.  That  mediBval  device  of  a  mu- 
nicipal tariff  upon  supplies  brought  into  the  city 
even  yet  affords  Paris  half  of  its  total  yearly 
revenue.  These  great  forward  steps  will  at  least 
have  been  taken  much  sooner  than  they  other- 
wise could  have  been,  by  reason  of  the  agitation 
of  them  in  connection  with  the  present  Exposition. 

Among  other  important  projects  achieved  at 
this  time,  conspicuous  mention  belongs  to  the 
Orleans  Railway — the  system  that  serves  South- 
em  France — for  the  construction- of  an  under- 
ground line  by  which  its  trains  are  brought  to 
the  heait  of  the  city,  where  a  magnificent  new 
terminal  station  with  an  adjoining  hotel  has 
been  constructed  on  the  Quai  D'Orsay,  near  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Connection  is  made  also 
with  the  new  metropolitan  or  municipal  under- 
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ground  transit  system  which  passes  beneath  the 
Seine. 

Railway  tracks  also  pass  underneath  the  Ex- 
position grounds,  where  hoisting- machinery  de- 
livers freight  through  shafts  or  openings,  which 
appear  at  a  little  distance  to  be  regular  squares  in 
geometrical  flower-gardens. 

I  am  tempted  to  linger  somewhat  upon  this 
topic  of  the  relation  of  the  Exposition  to  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  beautiful  city  that  sur- 
rounds it  ;  but  1  must  proceed  with  some  further 
notes  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  Exposition  it- 
self. 

From  the  new  Alexander  Bridge  to  the  Pont 
d'lena — the  ])ridge  directly  facing  the  Trocadero 
Palace — the  distance  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile. 
Opposite  the  Trocadero,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Seine,  is  the  Champ  de  Mars — an  open  space  of 
about  120  acres,  ordinarily  used  for  military 
maneuvers.  It  is  the  principal  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Exposition,  as  it  was  of  the  one  held  eleven 
years  ago.  Between  the  two  bridges  jucit  men- 
tioned, the  Exposition  occupies  a  narrow  strip  a 
mile  long  upon  each  bank  of  the  river. 

Thus  the  great  show  may  readily  be  divided 
geographically  into  six  parts,  as  follows  :  (1) 
The  new  art  buildings  at  the  approach  to  the  Al- 
exander Bridge,  together  with  the  main  Exposi- 
tion entrance  and  the  other  minor  structures  that 
are  near  by  in  the  C'hamps  Elysees  ;  (2)  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  buildings  across  the  Alexander 
Bridge  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides;  (3) 
the  series  of  buildings  on  the  north  embankment, 
extending  from  the  Art  Palaces  to  the  Trocadero  ; 
<4)  the  row  of  buildings  on  the  oj)pusite  bank  of 
the  river  from  the  Invalides  to  the  Champ  de 
Mars  ;  (5)  the  Trocadero  Palace,  with  the  numer- 
ous temporary  buildings  and  pavilions  that  throng 
its  30  to  40  acres  of  grounds  ;  (0)  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  just  opposite  the  Trocadi*ro,  containing 
the  larger  buildings  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
^general  exliibits. 

These  six  divisions  of  the  Exposition  proper 
do  not  contain  all  of  the  side-shows  for  which 
one  pays  an  extra  admission.  There  are  more 
than  fifty  of  these  private  enterprises  of  one  kind 
or  another,  some  of  which — notablv  the  Swiss 
village — are  as  attractive  as  any  parts  f>f  the 
strictly  official  Exposition.  There  must  also  be 
mentioned,  however,  as  belonging  to  the  Expo- 
sition proper,  although  several  miles  away  from 
it,  the  "Annex"  for  railway  exhibits  and  the 
like  in  the  great  park  at  Vincennes,  east  of  Paris. 

I  do  not  find  myself  in  the  least  disposed  to 
agree  with  those  critics  who  have  called  the  pres- 
ent Exposition  rambling  and  scattered,  and  there- 
fore wasteful  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  vis- 
itor.    On  the  contrarv,  1  have  found  it  the  more 


accessible  and  the  more  easy  to  analyze  and  un- 
derstand, by  reason  of  its  charming  projection 
along  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  Seine  lends 
both  access  and  beauty  to  the  Exposition — some- 
what as  the  Grand  Canal  ministers  at  once  to  the 
beauty  and  the  convenience  of  Venice. 

My  first  proceeding  after  reaching  Paris  late 
in  April  was  to  walk  quickly  from  my  liotel 
across  the  Champs  Ely  sees  to  the  river  bank, 
where  T  took  one  of  the  numerous  little  steam- 
boats that  ply  swiftly  up  and  down  the  river  and 
that  are  incomparably  more  efficient  as  a  local 
transit  service  than  the  omnibuses  or  tram  cars. 
It  was  just  before  sunset  of  a  perfect  day  ;  and 
the  Exposition  disclosed  itself  on  either  hand. 
1  could  not  wish  a  more  delightful  first  view. 
It  was  a  little  like  approaching  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  by  way  of  the  lake,  and  also  a  lit- 
tle like  seeing  the  Court  of  Honor  at  tliat  Fair 
from  a  gondola  on  the  lagoon.  But  the  effect  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  from  the  Seine  is,  of  course, 
infinitely  more  lively  and  varied. 

On  the  left  bank,  following  the  great  new  sta- 
tion of  the  Orleans  Railway,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Palace  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  comes  the  ambitious  and  bril- 
bant  architectural  medley  of  the  Exposition  Pa- 
vilions erected  as  national  headquarters  by  vari- 
ous governments.  1  shall  not  undertake  to 
describe  these,  and  may  merely  remark  that  no 
buildings  so  finished  and  so  perfect  in  minute 
detail  have  ever  before  been  constructed  to  serve 
the  transient  purposes  of  a  fair. 

At  Chicago,  almost  every  structure  was  of 
pure  white  ;  but  at  Paris  the  most  lavish  use  has 
been  made  of  tone  and  color.  The  possibilities 
of  plaster  or  "staff"  are  indeed  surprising. 
Thus  one  finds  what  appear  to  be  old  Normandy 
houses,  timber-framed  and  weather-worn,  so  per- 
fectly rej)rc)d  need  in  plaster  that  an  expert  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  would  think  himself  looking 
at  genuine  old  oak.  The  Belgian  Government 
has  erected  as  its  headquarters  a  reproduction  of 
one  of  those  beautiful  and  highly  ornate  Gothic 
town-halls  of  the  middle  ages,  for  which  Belgium 
is  so  famous  ;  and  the  coloring  and  general 
aspect  of  old  carved  stone  are  so  perfect  as  to 
make  the  illusion  complete. 

Everywlujre,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
buildings,  the  mural  painters  liave  worked  iron- 
ders.  Their  designs — symbolical,  historioal,  or 
faithfully  descriptive  of  scenery  or  contempaniy 
life — supplement  the  exhibits  of  lUMijic  iwi^mf^f^ 
and  regions.  Beautiful  decoratipn  in  color  is*) 
profuse  that  it  seems  almost  to  "-run- riofc".  It 
makes  an  A  merican  shudder  to  reflect  thaiil  flMit 
of  this  must  be  destroyed  in  a  fev  montlii.  For 
in  our  whole  western  hemisphere  -  there  is -pnibft* 
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biy  not  so  much  really  good  mural  paintiii(f  as 
has  liere  been  improvised  for  tlic  fleetinj;  parpoae 
of  a  season's  passing  show.  But  we  are  improv- 
ing; in  ihose  matters  ;  and  our  painters  and  arclii- 
lt!t:ts  have  also  contributed  something — in  a  mod- 
est hut  approved  fasliion — to  the  adornment  of 
the  beautifni  shell  of  this  Kxposttion. 

The  most  convenient  general  entrance  to  the 
Exposition  is  at  the  Pont  de  I'Alma — a  bridge 
midway  I>etween  the  new  Alexander  Bridge  and 
the  Ipna  Hridge  which  connects  the  Trocadero 
with  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Tlie  row  of  pavilions 
of  the  foreijin  powers  ends  at  this  point,  'i'lia 
remaining  space  on  the  south  embankment  is 
occupied  by  long  buildings  devoted  to  niililary 
and  naval  exhibits.  Schneider  of  Crensot,  whose 
artillery  has  made  the  Hoers  so  formidable,  has  a 
great  exhibit  that  is  a  special  center  of  intei'est ; 
wiiilc  the  most  conspicuous  thing  that  England 
has  contributed  to  this  exposition  is  the  unique 
building,  decorated  with  cannon  and  round  sliot, 
erected  by  the  Maxim  firm,  and  full  of  hideously 
splendid  specimens  of  rapid-fire  machines  and 
rifleil  artillery.  Attiaclive  exhibits  in  special 
pavilions  are  provided  by  some  of  the  great  com- 
mercial   steamship  companies,    notably  those  of 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  beginning  at 
the  point  nearest  the  Alexander  Itridge,  one 
finds,  first,  the  building  erected  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  filled  with  exhibits  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  various  departments  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration.    This  building  is  exceedingly  at- 


tractive in  its  arrangement  and  very  beautiful  and 

suggestive  in  its  artistic  embellishment ;  but  the 
exhibits  do  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  seriously  in- 
structive as  those  made  by  the  municipality  in 
the  Exposition  of  1889.  Above  all  else  in  this 
building,  the  visitor  will  be  likely  to  remember 
the  exhibits  made  by  the  "  professional  schools  " 
of  Paris — which  are  what  we  should  call  techni- 
cal and  practical  trade- schools.  Paris  deliberately 
adapts  its  popular  education  to  the  actual  life  of 
its  people.  It  does  not  merely  teach  plain  sew- 
ing to  small  girls,  but  it  provides  for  older  ones 
the  most  thorough  education  in  the  making  of 
all  sorts  of  costly  and  beautiful  garments. 

In  short,  there  is  no  accident  in  tlie  fact  that 
Paris  leads  in  fashions,  and  provides  costumes  for 
the  wealthy  of  all  countries.  The  application  of 
art  to  industry,  whether  in  the  making  of  gowns 
or  of  fine  furniture,  is  promoted  in  all  possible 
ways  by  the  .general  and  municipal  governments, 
as  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  It 
would  fill  a  page  to  give  the  merest  outline  of  the 
variety  of  special  schools  in  Paris  tor  the  teach- 
ing of  arts  and  crafts.  Even  the  cab-drivers 
have  a  school,  where  they  learn  everything  pos- 
sible— (1)  about  the  streets,  public  places  and 
topography  of  Paris  ;  (2)  about  driving  and  the 
proper  care  of  horses  and  veliicles  ;  and  (3)  about 
the  police  regulations  which  directly  or  indirectly 
concern  ibe  drivel's  of  public  carriages. 

The  serious  student  of  municipal  administra- 
tion will,  of  course,  iiso  tlie  display  of  the  mu- 
nicipality at  the  Exposition  as  supplementing  hia 
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direct  observationa  of  t!ie  municipal  life  around 
him,  and  as  iltutninating  the  statistical  informa' 
tion  afforded  by  books  and  documents. 

Beyond  this  building  of  the  municipality  are 
the  beautiful  glass  pavilions,  framed  in  green,  of 
the  horticultural  department  of  the  Exposition. 
Crossing  the  river  at  this  point  is  one  of  the  two 
or  three  picturesque  jjosMi'eWes,  or  temporary  foot- 
bridges, that  have  been  built  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  visitors.  Next  comes  the  plain  but 
attractive  white  building,  devoted  to  the  exhibits 
which — by  mcansof  charts,  graphic  tables,  photo- 
graphs, and  a  variety  of  other  devices — more  or 
less  perfectly  set  forth  the  recent  progress  of  civi- 
lized nations  in  matters  of  social  ecoiiomv.  These 
liave  to  do  with  health  administration,  tem]ierance 
reform,  working-men's  insurance,  improved  bous- 
ing schemes,  industrial  cooperation  aud  profit 
sharing,  and  so  og.  As  to  exhibits  of  this  kind, 
one  must  make  either  a  passing  allusion  or  else 
write  a  long  article  about 
(hem. 

In  thisi'ame  building  are 
large  halls  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  muttitiido 
iiitidc  congresses 


Pont  de  I'Alma  to  the  Trocad4ro  grounds  is  a 
creation  known  as  "Old  Paris."  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  elaborate  of  the  side-shows  connected 
with  the  Exposition.  It  reproduces,  with  much 
fidelity,  not  only  the  old  Paris  houses  and  streets 
of  bygone  centuries,  but  also  a  number  of  spe- 
cific old  buildings  of  historical  or  architectural 
interest.  It  slieltei-s  the  usual  cluster  of  restau- 
rants, cafes,  and  concert- rooms,  and  has  also 
many  little  sliops  for  the  sale  of  curios  and  arli- 
cles  de  Paris.  Its  denizens  are  garbed  in  the 
quaint  costumes  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  largest  architectural  synthesis  of  the  Ex- 
position lies  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  visitor 
stands  on  the  Trocadero  terraces  or  on  the  lena 
Bridge,  and  looks  under  the  great  archway  be- 
neath the  Eiffel  Tower  into  a  beautifully  gar- 
dened impasse,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  broad 
and  gorgeous  spectacular  fa9ade  of  the  so-called 
Palace  of  Electricity.     From   the  front  of  this 


■other  gatherings  of  a 
learned  or  special  nature 
which  are  to  follovr  one 
another  through  the  entire 
Exposition  period.  The 
congresses  are  destined  to 
bear  a  very  important  part 
in  the  wise  use  of  the  re- 
sources that  the  Exposition 
offers  to  specialists  of  every 
nature.  (A  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal exposition  congresses 
was  given  on  pages  561—62 
of  the  May  Ebvibw.) 

The  principal  feature  of 
the  embankment  from  the 
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building  a  wide  sheet  of  water 
series  of  cascades  affording  opportunity  for  bril- 
liant evening  efiects  with  colored  electric  ligbts. 
Immediately  behind  this  brave  front — with  its 
riotous  sculpture,  its  higlily  colored  decorative 
painting,  its  countless  electric  lights  and  its  spec- 
tacular cataracts^ — -is  a  vast  amphitheater  called 
the  S'llh  des  Feles.  This  is  designed  for  con- 
certs, receptions,  or  otiier  occasions  where  room 
for  many  thousands  of  people  is  needed.  On 
cither  side  of  IheSalU  de»  Files,  and  continuous 
with  it,  are  the  structures  devoted  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  agricultural  exhibits  of  Franc©  and 
foreign  nations.  Even  here  the  art  spirit  dom- 
inates ;  and  the  ordinary  visitor  will  certainly 
find  himself  more  inclined  to  study  the  wonder- 
ful freedom  and  fantastic  beauty  ot  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  sections, 
fur  example,  than  to  go  seriously  into  the  evi- 
dence they  give  of  progress  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil  and  in  the  methods  and  life  of  the  people. 
The  American  section,  however,  Is  more  scien- 
tific an<l  practical.  Our  superiority  in  tlie  inven- 
tion and  use  of  machinery  is  the  one  generaliza- 
tion tliat  would  necessarily  follow  from  a  study 
of  the  part  we  have  taken  in  this  Exposition. 
Editorial  comments  in  the  Review  last  month 
made  note  of  the  remarkably  large  number  of 
individual  American  exhibits,  and  accorded  just 
praise  to  Mr.  Peck  and  his  associates  of  the 
American  Commission  for  the  great  energy  by 
virtue  of  which  they  have  brought  our  American 
offerings  across  an  ocean,  and  had  them  in  readi- 
ness before  any  of  the  European  nations.  It  is 
also  to  be  said  that  tho  display  of  pictures  by 
American  artists  is  in  admirable  taste,  though 
showing  no  strong  tendency  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  a  distinctively  national  school  of  Ameri- 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  in  these  notes  to 
make  systematic  mention  of  the  general  exhibits 
which  occupy  the  great  buildings  of  the  Champ 
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de  Mara.  The  visitor  will  find  innumerable 
maps,  plans,  and  descriptive  and  illustrated  Ex- 
position guide-books,  at  all  prices.  On  the  other 
band,  the  reader  who  will  not  visit  Paris  this 
year  can  find  little  profit  in  a  detailed  recital. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Exhibition  is, 
above  all  things,  suggestive  and  entertaining.  It 
testifies  with  surpassing  eloquence  to  the  real 
progress  of  international  peace  and  good-will  ; 
whiie—at  a  time  when  social  discontent  is 
thought  to  be  rife  and  ever- increasing,  with  so- 
cialism aa  a  dreaded  cloud  well  above  the  hori- 
zon— this  Exposition  glorifies  and  dignifies 
modem  labor  aa  nothing  else  has  ever  done.  It 
foreshadows  a  new  century  of  delicate  and  mar- 
velous mectianisms  ;  of  human  skill  rising  supe- 
rior to  mere  commercialism  ;  of  labor  becoming 
the  master,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  capital  in  its 
proper  place  as  servant. 

Many  visitors  will  find  the  moat  significant  part 
of  the  exhibition  in  the  buildings  devoted  to 
French  and  foreign  colonies,  nearly  all  ot  7hich 
are  located  in  the  Trocad^ro  part  of  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds.  The  vast  majority  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Exposition  will,  of  course,  he 
Frenchmen  -,  and  the  Government  has  seized  the 
opportunity  to  exploit,  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage, its  colonial  policy.  It  is  desired  that 
Frenchmen  should  believe  that  the  colonies  are  to 
have  commercial  importance  to  France,  and  that 
they  are  places  of  great  picturesque  interest  and 
charm.  Thus  Madagascar  has  a  great  pavilion  to 
itself,  as  have  also  Algeria,  Tunis,  the  French 
Soudan,  Tonkin,  and  numerous  other  islands  or 
regions  under  French  control. 

The  development  of  Russia's  Asiatic  policy  is 
also  most  skillfully  exploited  ;  and  hardly  any- 
thing in  the  Exposition  is  more  interesting  than 
the  building  especially  devoted  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  Siberia,  the  Transcaapian  or 
Turkestan  regions,  and  the  other  oriental  domin- 
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progress  appear  favorably  in  comparison  wilh 
any  other  nation  represented.  They  Iiave  suc- 
ceeded brilliantty, 

Russia,  naturally,  plays  a  large  part  on  tlie  Expo- 
sition grounds.  The  Hungarian  half  of  tlje  Em- 
pire of  Francis  Joseph  is  represented  with  aignsl 
brilliancy,  wliile  the  Austrian  half  has  Dothing 
to  apologize  for.  I'rance's  neighbors,  Italy  and 
Belgium,  have  participated  in  the  Exposition  id 
a  splendid  fashion,  while  Spain  makes  an  appeu- 
ance  that  surprises  all  comers.  Switzerland  sliows 
everywhere  the  gratifyingevidence  of  lier  never- 
failing  resources  of  vitality  and  high  civilization. 

A  number  of  comparatively  small   kingdoms. 
principalities,  and  distinct  provinces  make  char- 
acteristic exhibits  that  win  universal    sympathy 
and  admiration. 
Among  these 
are  all  the  small 
states  of  South- 
n  Europe. 


ions  of  the  Czar.  Adjoining  this  building  on  one 
side  is  the  pavilion  devotod  to  the  exhibit  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  with  its  prominentsigii, 
"  From  Moscow  to  Pckin  ;  "  while  next  to  it,  OH 
the  other  side,  has  Ix'en  placed  the  building  de- 
voted totheexhibitsof  China.  The  whole  group- 
ing would  seem  intended  to  familiarize  the  world 
with  the  idea  that  Russia,  by  means  of  its  im- 
perial railway  system,  expects  to  become  com- 
mercially, if  not  politically,  dominant  in  China. 

Canada  has  a  suitable  pavilion,  and  India 
makes  some  showing  ;  but  in  general  the  British 
Empire  is  not  well  represented,  and  England  is 
not  prominent  at  the  E-vposilion.  Just  the  con- 
trary is  true  of  Germany.  Having  abandoned 
the  project  of  an  international  exposition  at  Ber- 
lin, the  Cjermau  Emperor  very  L-luverly  indorsed 
the  idea  that  it  would  pay  Gru-mimy  well  to  make 
a  lavish  appropriation  for  the  Paris  show.  Thus 
the  Germans  determined  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  German  industry,  art,  and  general 


hibit   has  been 

accorded     u  n  - 

usual  prominence — not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic 

excellence  as  for  the  gi'cat  sympathy  and  interest 

that  the  Boer  cause  has  awakened  through  tbe 

European  Continent. 

I  have  heard  some  Americans  say  that  they 
preferred  not  to  visit  Paris  this  year,  inasmuch 
as  e.xpo^itions  always  bored  tlietn.  and  they  hated 
crowds,  lint  I'aris  in  an  exposition  year  is  sim- 
ply I'ni'is  at  its  best  plus  many  added  attrac- 
tions. The  inconveniences  are  alight  compared 
with  the  sfiecial  opportunities.  The  present  ex- 
position, as  a  popular  university,  surpasses  any- 
thing the  woi'ld  ha.1  ever  seen  tiefore.  To  visit 
it  will  amply  reward  no  little  eSoit  and  sacrifice. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TENEMENT-HOUSE 
COMMISSION. 

BY  JACOB  A.   RIIS. 


THE  tenement- house  commission  picked  by 
(lovernor  Koosevelt  has  lost  no  time  in 
setting  about  the  work  it  was  appointed  to  do. 
W'iiliin  a  week  after  it  bad  organized  by  electing 
Rohert  W.  (le  Korest  chairman  and  Lawrence 
V'eiller  secretary,  it  was  abroad  among  tho  tene- 
ments east  and  west,  uptown  and  downtown, 
gathering  <]ata  as  to  iicttial  conditions  as  material 
for  its  summer  work.  Simultaneously  a  great 
increase  of  activity,  waa  observed  on  the  part  of 
tlie  health  officers  and  the  factory  inspectors. 
The  Ijoard  of  health  detailed  hil}  policemen  to 
find  out  whether  landlords  oliserved  the  law  or- 
dering them  to  light  up  dark  hallways — ^one  of 
the  urgently  necessary  reforms  which,  since  the 
Greater  New  York  came  in,  bad  beim  left  to  the 
"discretion"  of  the  landlords  themselves.  A 
pbysician,  whose  daily  labor  is  among  the  poor- 
est, writes  to  me,  nnderdateof  May  4  :  '-A  curi- 
ous thing  is  happening  just  now.  Rome  one  is  very 
active,  and  the  factory  lews  are  more  vigorously 
enforced  than  I  have  ever  known  them  to  be  be- 
fore." The  evidence  of  the  sweat-sliops  to  the 
contrary  (hiring  the  winter  lias  been  cause  for 
d  i  scoii  ragemen  t . 

Tills  official  compliment  is  suggestive  of  the 
kind  of  confidence  reposed  in  the  commission. 
There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  it  will  fully 
justify  it.  Xo  body  of  men  was  ever  appointed 
lo  tio  a  great  task  that  met  with  a  heartier  recep- 
tion l\  the  newspapers  and  by  the  puUic  and 
this  1*1  in  Itself  no  mean  equipment  for  its  per 
foiniance  It  i^  ^itll  that  it  la  so  Governor 
HofSL^elt  ilfclaied  his  1  clief  that  theoommission 
was  full \  as  tiupoitant  as  the  (.hatter  lievision 
(  umniiMSion    I  ( cause  it  would  have  to  deal  with 

oni  <  f  the  great  fundamental  factors  in  the 
inr-pt  liffictilt  an  \  complex  of  the  industrial  and 
sxial  I  ioblein«  of  the  day  It  is  in  fact  the 
gn  altst  It  uuohes  the  protection  of  the  homes 
of  m  >ri  than  tno  millions  of  toilers  in  our  great 
(ities  It  IS  m  the  cities  that  government  by 
til  [lople  IS  on  trial  It  will  succeed  only  in 
ji  [urtion  as  tie  homes  of  the  masses  remain 
nfjtliv  (f  the  name  Tie  just  charge  against 
the  bail  tinemtnt  i-  that  it  injures  the  home,  if 
It  ioes  not  le»tH\  it  and  with  it  good  citizen 
ship  To  grapjh  witli  such  an  evil  requires  all 
tlip  (lacking  v'hidi  an  enbgbtened  and  patnotio 
public  sPiitiuK  nt  can  give 


Tlie  commission,  as  appointed,  had  fifteen  mem- 
bers. It  is  a  matter  of  public  regret  that  Dr. 
E.  R.  L.  Gould  found  himself  unable  to  serve. 
Dr.  Gould,  as  an  authority  on  the  housing  of  the 
working  people  here  and  abroad  no  leas  than  as 
the  president  of  the  ('itv  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company,  would  have  l>een  a  most  vahiable  mem- 
ber. At  the  moment  of  writing  this,  the  vacancy 
caused  by  his  withdrawal  has  not  yet  been  fdled. 

Robert  W.  do  Forest,  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  is  a  well-known  Xew  Yorker,  a 
lawyer  of  large  practice,  counsel  to  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  a  rational  philanthro- 
pist, and  for  years  the  pi-esident  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  which  stands  for  sane 
methods  in  all  it  concerns  itself  about.  Mr.  de 
Forest  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  which 
led  up  to  the  recent  tenement -ho  use  exhibition 
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anil  liore  fruit  in  tlie  law  creating  the  commission 
of  which  ht'  IiuH  Ijcen  inado  ihi;  in-aii.  He  pos- 
sesses, ill  a  iiiurkt'd  (li'gr«e,  the  L-imfi deuce  of  []ie 
1)uHiiic!iii  comniunity  as  an  able,  thoughtful,  coii' 
servative  man. 

I'ell'kuown  ex-chief  of 


HiiKh  Roi 
the  Fire  Departt 
ollice  liy  Tainnia 
during  whid,  Ik 
liottom  to  the  tup 
in  tlio  woild.  H 
teer  when  he  \vi 
tired  last  year, 
tenement- house  c 
of  tJiat  body's  ni 

than  half  ihe  fivi 
1  the 


■ntlv 


wded  ( 


1,  of 


;ent, 

iv  after  a  lifetime  of  service, 
fought  Ilia  way  up  from  the 
of  the  hust  lii'e-fij;hting  service 
1  eiUiM'ed  the  service  as  a  volnn- 
i  a  k'l,  in  Isui),  and  was  re- 
As  a  witness  before  the  last 
uimillee  he  helped  shapo  some 


valuable  v 


1  Nc' 


IS,  thuiigh  th 
's  buildings. 


in  hand.  More 
>ik  are  eveiy  year 
y  are  hardly  one- 


third  of 

of    tllU    I 

gone  up  significantly, 

N'aturally  we  would  look  for  a  strong  r 
tation  of  the  bnilcling  interei-ts  upon  siicl 
mission.  In  fact,  they  claim  half  its  i 
ship,  itavmond  T.  Almirall,  J.  N. 
Stokes,  and  William  Lansing  are  ar 
Utlo  M.  Eidlitz  a  builder  of  the  prest 
while  Myles  Tierney  an'l  AifreO  T.  Wli 
lieen  builders  on  a  large  scale.  William  J. 
U'Hrien  represents  the  labor  interests.  Mr.  Al- 
mirall is  a  Brooklyn  man,  of  the  firm  of  Ingle  & 


I'i.elps 
ilects. 


s  pies 


. be  sure 
a  young 


Almirall.  lie  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  and  of 
the  Ecole  des  lieaux  Arts  in  Paris,  and  brings  to 
his  work  a  miud  op^'u  especially  to  the  claims  ef 
the  chihlren,  who  must  ever  bo  the  ■'  way  out" 
of  our  city  slums.  Paradoxically,  the  shortest 
cut  out  of  the  prol)leiiis  they  raise  is  the  longest 
way  around — i.e.,  through  the  next  generation. 
understood  to  be  for  play- 
eiiauce  for  the  boys,  and  lie  will 
hearty  backing.  Mr,  Siokes  is 
ill)  the  time  and  means  to  de- 
ig  tlic  home  conditions  of  the 
other  half.  lie  has  given  sharp  attention  lo 
tenement- house  building  along  lines  which  shall 
preserve  proper  landlord  interests  while  aSording 
tile  tenant  a  inasimum,  instead  of  a  minimum, 
of  light,  air,  and  privacy.  The  model  of  a  tene- 
ment-house block,  as  worked  out  by  him,  which 
he  contributed  to  the  recent  exhibition,  showed 
long  striiles  towai-d  an  intelligent  and  humane 
solution  of  tht)  \-exed  problem  how  to  shelter  the 
present  crowds  on  the  present  aUowance  of  land. 
Mr.  I>ansing  is  a  Buffalo  architect  of  repnte. 
Hia  colleague  from  the  "WeBtern  city,  William  A. 
Douglas,  is  a  lawyer  with  a  philaiithnqaa  paim 
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of  view.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Cliarity  Organization  in  that 
city,  which  has  accomplished 
notable  and  gratifying  results. 

Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  of  the  firm 
Marc  Ei(i!itz  &  Son.  is  a  builder 
ot'  breadth  of  character  and 
motive.  Though  a  boss  builder, 
he  has  the  confidence  of  the 
labor  element.  He  is  for  con- 
servative, safe  methods — an  ad- 
vocate of  arbitration  wherever  it 
is  iK>?siblo  without  surrender  of 
principle.  Myles  Ticrney  is  a 
retii-ed  builder,  concerned  in  the 
iiiauagoment  of  the  New  York 
Cathijlic     Protectorv.       He    too 
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away  from  church  influences,  arose  and  cried 
out,  "  How  shall  the  love  of  God  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the  sight 
only  of  the  greed  of  man  ?"  and  promptly  built 
the  Riveiside  tenements,  to  show  how  he  thought 
a  Christian  landlord  ought  to  build.  They  are 
to-day  the  model  for  all  such  to  follow,  and  they 
have  proved  for  now  eleven  years  and  more  that 
houses  that  are  every  way  good  can  be  built  and 
made  to  pay  a  sound  business  interest.  Mr. 
White's  have  yielded  a  gooil  6  per  cent.  It  is 
upon  this  showing  and  upon  testimony  which  has 
accumulated  since  that  good  houses  can  1>e  made 
to  pay,  the  demand  is  now  made  that  speculative 
buildei-s  shall  cease  putting  up  bad  houses  and 
killing  their  tenants  for  the  sake  of  making 
15  or  20  per  cent.  If  that  ia  a  revolutionary 
claim,  why,  it  is  time  the  revolution  came  quick- 
ly !  But  it  is  not.  It  is  a  plan  of  insurance  of 
society  and  of  the  honest  land- 
lord's interests. 

Mr.  White  is  in  Europe,  re- 
cuperating his  health.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  he  can 
see  his  wav  clear  to  serve  He 
coul  i  liar  ilv  be  spared  from  the 
commission  on  anv  tcims 
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lawjer  like  Mr  le  Forest  and 
Mr  Douglas  He  is  a  man  of 
caliber  and  ot  gool  judgment. 
Between  these  three  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  get  the  tenement- 
house  laws  in  all  their  bearings 
upon  past  and  present  ao  di- 
gested as  to  furnish  a  sound  and 
lasting  basis  for  future  progress. 


c  is  liable  to  clash  with  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  labor 
representative.  O'Brien  was  for  years  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  in  the 
Building  Trades,  and  is  a  fair  man  and  a  hard- 
headed  one,  as  well  as  a  hard  worker.  It  is  not 
likely  tliat  any  revision  committee  of  political 
builders  will  feel  called  upon  hereafter  to  sneer 
at  tlie  '•  laughable  results"  of  those  men's  work, 
or  that  any  commissioner  of  buildings  will  arise 
to  call  tiiem  busylwdiesor  "visionary  theorists." 
This  stage  of  the  discussion,  though  very  recent, 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  finally  passed. 

Jlr.  Alfit'd  T.  White  is  not  only  a  tenement- 
house  builder  and  owner,  pi-esidcnt  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  (.'haritius,  and  of  large  administra- 
tive experience  ;  he  is  the  man  who  at  a  meeting 
in  C'hickering  Hall,  held  a  dozen  years  ago  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  of  laying  hold  of  the  mass 
of  tenement- house  dwellers  who   were  slipping 
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Dr,  George  B.  Fowler  was  a  health  ■ 
sioner  under  ilayor  Strong,  and  shai-ed  iu  the 
credit  for  piittiiij;  his  di'partmeiil  en  the  very  ex- 
cellent footinjK  upon  which  Tammany,  returaing 
to  power  and  office,  found,  but  did  uoi  keep  it. 

F.  Norton  Goddard  is  the  energetic  young 
merchant  who  has  bearded  the  forces  of  reaction 
in   their   ancienl    etrimghold  on  the  East  Side, 


Richard  Croker's  home  ward,  the  Twenty -fi ret, 
and  has  battled  successfully  with  that  meanest  of 
frauds,  the  policy -gambling  evil,  that  fed  upon 
the  scanty  earnings  of  the  poor  to  the  extent,  as 
he  showed,  of  *2j0  a  day  the  year  round  in  the 
one  ward.  The  most  practical  of  work  may  be 
expected  of  him,  James  B.  Reynolds,  the  head- 
worker  of  the  I'nivoi-sity  St'ttiemeiit,  completes 
the  Hat.  Mr.  Keynuhls  has  been  six  years  in  his 
present  position,  and  knows  the  tenement-house 
population  and  its  grievances  as  well  as  any  one. 
He  was  the  chairman  of  the  F-.xecntive  Committee 
of  the  (.'itizens'  Vnion  in  ihe  l.ovv  cumpaign  of 
18117,  and  has  the  confidence  of  the  one  half  as 
of  the  other,  now  to  meet  in  consultalion  as  to 
what  is  hest  for  both.  To  the  energy  of  Jlr. 
Lawrence  Veilk-r,  the  secretary  of  tin-  commis- 
sion, the  community  owes  in  a  very  great  meas- 
ure the  striking  exhibit  of  facts  which  roused  it 
to  the  present  demand  for  relief.  His  training  in 
ihe  building  (k'liartmenl  will  stand  the  commission 
in  good  stead  in  the  labors  that  are  before  it. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  clioscu  well.  Now,  as 
to  the  problems  before  his  conimissinn.  Perhaps 
the  three  pictui'es  of  tenement-house  blocks 
measure  it  as  well  as  anything  could.  They  rep- 
resent the  old,  the  new,  and  the  ideal,  as  far  as  the 
ideal  can  be  embodied  in  tenement -house  build- 
ing.    I  do  not  think  that  is  very  far.     However, 


it  may  be  that  even  that  ideal  is  unattainable 
upon  Manhattan  Island,  where  land  is  scarce  and 
dear.  The  Riverside  tenements  are  in  Brooklyn. 
But  equally  are  the  others  unendurable. 

The  old  hiock  is  the  heritage  of  a  had  past. 
It  is  on  the  East  Side,  at  Canal  and  Chrystie 
streets,  and  typical  of  hundreds.  In  it  are 
housed,  in  round  numbers,  2,500  human  beings 
on  80,000  square  feet  of  land.  There  are  50ii 
babies  in  the  block,  and  pretty  nearly  that  num' 
ber  of  dark  rooms,  but  not  a  bathtub.  Dark 
rooms  and  babies  in  juxtaposition  fatten  the  un- 
dertaker's bank-account.  The  combination  made 
the  laet  tenement -house  commission  put  the  stig- 
ma of  ''  infant  slaughter  houses  "  upon  the  rear 
tenements,  and  caused  the  board  of  health  to  de- 
stroy a  hundred  of  them.  There  are  some  left 
in  the  block  shown  in  the  picture.  Rear  tene- 
ments are  not  necessarily  shambles, but  on  gen- 
eral principles  they  are  not  fit  to  exist.  Just 
now  there  is  a  shamefaced  sort  of  disposition  to 
excuse  them,  because  tlie  builder  of  the  modern 
double-decker  has  grabbed  more  than  his  sliare 
of  the  lot  for  his  one  building.  It  happens  that 
I  have  right  before  me  the  figures  showing  what 
the  desti-uction  of  one  nest  of  rear  tenements 
meant  to  the  tenants  that  remained  and  to  the 
city.  I  refer  to  the  Imrracks  at  Nos.  30S~316Mott 
Sti-eet.  For  seven  years, — from  1890  to  189G, 
inclusive, — the  annual  death-rate  of  these  houses, 
front  and  rear,  had  been  39.56.  In  some  years 
it  was  over  45.  That  was  with  a  population  of 
260,  reduced  by  a  mighty  police  cflort  from 
nearly  twice  that  number  in  the  eighties.  At 
that  time  the  nutrder  of  infants  by  the  wretched 
slum  went  right  on.  I  remember  a  year  in 
which  one-third  of  all  the  babies  in  the  liousea 
died — -'by  the  will  of  God,"  said  the  priest.  I 
somclimes  wondered  how  the  undertaker  main- 
tained his  gravity,  knowing,  as  be  did,  that  a 
cemetery  corporation  held  the  mortgage  on  the 
barracks,  1 1  was  a  grim  coincidence,  to  put  it 
mildly.  However,  the  death-rate  came  down 
to  ;iii..t(!,  while  die  general  city  death-rate  was 
24.  Then  came  the  wreckers,  and  tore  down 
the  rear  housi'.s.  "Where  they  stood  the  sua 
shines  in  now,  and  the  children  play.  The  ten- 
ants of  tint  rear  hr>Hses  moved  away.  In  the 
front  houses  there  remain  143  Italians.  In  the 
thi'ee  yenrs  of  sunshine  the  death-rate  lias  av- 
eraged lif,2.'<,  or  less  than  the  general  city  death- 
It  is  just  as  well  for  the  commiasion  to  go  alov 
in  countefiancing  rear  tenements  of  any  kind. 
They  inevitably  tend  the  way  of  the  barraekt. 
Anything  diX'S  that  is  hidden  awi^,  and  not 
under  constant  surveillance — s^ing  which  is  in 
no  way  a  ph-a  for  the  double-dednr  •bomiutioa 
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shown  in  the  other  picture.  That 
we  are  coming  to — have  come  to  already,  to  a 
large  extent.  As  that  block  looks  any  tenement- 
liouse  hlock  may  come  to  look  under  the  present 
liuilding  laws.  There  are  already  many  that  are 
very  like  it ;  and  all  over  the  city  the  older 
houses  are  being  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the 
tenement  with  four  families  on  each  floor,  six 
and  even  seven  stories  high,  if  the  builder  puts 
iron  beams  in  the  two  lower  stories,  and  of  any 
heiglits  he  chooses,  if  he  makes  it  fire-proof 
throughout.  That  is  the  law,  which  the  super- 
intendent of  buildings  says  is  satisfactory.  A 
block  on  the  West  Side,  in  the  latitude  of  Sixty- 
first  Street,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
one  in  the  picture,  contains  4.000  tenants  to-day. 
Add  two  stories  and  you  have  6,000,  The 
question  will  present  iteelf  then,  in  a  way  not  to 
be  ignored,  how  tiiose  crowds  are  to  be  taken  np 
by  streets  that  were  laid  out  when  houses  were 
built  to  contain  two  or  three  faiuilies  and  not 
thirty.      It  will  be  an  easy  question  to  answer. 

Tlie  photographs  of  air-ahafta  give  a  sugges- 
tion of  how  life  is  lived  within  such  a  block,  and 
of  the  quality  of  homs  feeling  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  there.  Tliese  air-shafts  were 
built  Tipon  the  charitable  supposition  that  they 
would  bring  down  light  and  air  to  the  tenants. 
Some  twilight  they  do  bring,  and  they  fetch  up 
a  good  deal  of  foul  air  from  below  for  genertj 
distribution.  The  daily  papers  have  recorded, 
almost  every  day  this  past  winter,  their  chief 
function — that  of  serving  as  chimneys  for  every 
fire  tliat  breaks  out  in  a  tenement.  From  being 
a  very  doubtful  blessing,  they  become  then  the 
source  of  instant  peril.     The  fire  is  communicated 


to  every  floor  before  the  tenants  can  run  for  their 
livei.  I  have  not  kept  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  through  this  cause  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  it  is  shockingly  large. 
A  comparison  between  this  block  and  Mr. 
White's  Riverside  tenements  strikes  at  once  the 
keynote  of  the  troubt  with  New  York,  in  the  25- 
foot  lot.  So  soon  as  that  is  got  rid  of,  the  tene- 
ment-house problem,  as  we  now  know  it,  at 
least,  will  cease  to  exist.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
got  rid  of  ?  You  cannot  deprive  a  man  of  his 
property  by  law  without  compensation,  and  to 
say  that  he  shall  not  build  on  his  lot  is  to  do  that. 
The  municipality  cannot  buy  all  the  25-foot  lota 
in  the  city,  for  they  are  all  of  that  size.  It  can, 
however,  say  that  a  man  shall  not  do  that  with 
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his  lot  which  itmkcs  of  it  a  nuisance  and  a  threat 
to  all  the  rest  of  us.  It  can  so  restrict  his  build- 
ing in  tho  general  interest  as  to  take  tlie  usurious 
profits  out  of  it,  and  so  persuade  him  to  be  i-ea- 
BOcaUe.  And  wJiy,  by  tlio  way,  should  usury 
in  land  and  in  houses  be  permitted,  when  it  is 
punished  io  cash  transactions  ?  \\'e  shall  hear 
from  the  "poor  landlord,"  during  the  next  six 
months.  Landlords  have  their  troubh-s,  but 
they  are  well  paid  for  enduring  them  The  old 
block  in  tlie  picture  brings  in,  when  it  is  lull — 
and  it  is  always  full— over  Sill^i.OOO  a  year  in 
rents.  Over  on  the  "\Vest  Side  lliey  are  putting 
up  fire-proof  tenements  to  prove  tliat  thoy  can 
be  made  profitable.  The  plea  eauglit  ono  East- 
Side  landlord's  ear,  and  he  sent  for  the  yoiiug 
architect  superintending  their  erection.  lie  was 
willing  to  build  fire-proof  houses  ;  they  might 
Bell  quickly,  he  thought;  hut  wbcii  lie  learned 
that  they  were  e.\]M;eted  to  pay  0  j.ier  cent.,  lie 
turned  up  liis  nose  and  dismissed  ilie  architect. 
Nothing  less  tlian  :;0  per  cent,  would  satisfy 
him  ;   30  per  cent,  was  better. 

The  landlord  lias  rights,  but  the  common- 
wealth is  not  bound  to  resi)ect,  them,  if  tliey  do 
it  injury.  lie  has  no  moi-e  right  to  poison  a  citi- 
zen, or  corrupt  the  morals  oC  a  voter,  with  a  bad 
tenement  tlian  he  has  to  kill  him  with  an  axe.  The 
great  gain  we  made  by  tlio  work  of  the  last  tene- 
ment-houso  commission  was  that  this  was  nailed 
as  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed.     The  community 


asserted  its  right  to  destroy  property  unfit  lu 
exist,  and  did  destroy  such  property.  It  weak- 
ened at  tlie  last  moment  and  compromised  with 
the  landlord,  who  took  all  he  could  get ;  but  the 
principle  was  establislicd.  In  Massachusetts  they 
stood  tlicir  ground,  and  the  right  of  the  oom- 
monwealth  to  protect  itself  was  not  questioned. 
The  commission  will  advance  no  revolutionary 
proposition.  It  will  draw  the  line  sharper,  and 
the  line  will  stand.  Tlie  Gilder  CommiasioB 
pointed  out,  five  years  ago,  that  the  double- 
decker  was  bad.  The  community  is  ready  to 
take  the  next  step  with  the  commission,  and  uy 
that  no  more  dun  hie -deckers  shall  be  built. 

AVhat  shall  take  its  place  7  How  shall  its 
twenty  or  tliirty  families  be  housed  on  the  26-fbot 
lot  in  any  otlier  way?  These  are  questions  for 
the  coTuniissiou  to  debate.  The  competition  of 
ITO  architects  at  the  recent  tenement-house  exhi- 
bition furntslied  a  wealth  of  suggestionB,  butfev 
Ihat  took  cognizance  of  the  25-foot  lot  Per 
iiaps  tlie  time  has  come  for  taking  the  bull  bj 
tlie  horns  by  declaring  that  only  so  many  and 
no  more  shall  be  housed  on  a  given  area.  Thets 
used  to  be  a  provision  in  the  law  that  the  baight 
of  tenements  should  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  ths 
width  of  the  street — the  same,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  which  Nero  decreed  in  aocient  Rome. 
Five  stories  became  the  mazimom  under  that 
law  ;  but  when  it  paid  the  builder  to  go  highsT, 
the  law  died.      It  may  be  that  ths  timo  hw  oonw 
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to  set  a  limit  to  tlie  heiglit  of  tenements  as  well 
as  to  tlieir  length  on  the  lot.  The  hail  builder  haa 
ha<l  his  day  too  long.  "Why  should  not  the  hon- 
est builder  be  encouraged  by  a  rebate  ot  taxes, 
for  instance,  as  a  premium  on  a  good  house? 
If  the  other  followed  in  his  steps  for  the  sake  of 
what  there  was  in  it,  tliat  would  be  cause  only 
.  for  congratulation.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
stroke  of  business  for  the  city  to  encourage  the 
building  of  fire-proof  decent  tenements  by  re- 
milting  taxes,  or  a  part  of  them  for  a  season,  at 
least  ?  Thirty  faiiiities  under  one  roof  is  not  de- 
cent. 

There  is  an  obvious  suggestion  of  an  entering- 
wedge  in  the  proposition  to  license  tbe  tenements 
that  now  exist  to  hold  so  many  tenants,  and  no 
more.  The  plan  was  advanced  by  the  first  tene- 
ment-bouse commission  tiiat  considered  the  sub- 
ject and  put  in  tbe  first  tenement-house  bill  sub- 
ruiited  to  the  Legislature  ;  but  it  was  stricken 
out,  at  tbe  instance  of  the  landlords.  Since 
then,  laws  have  been  passed  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  all  tenement  landlords  as  a  first  step 
toward  holding  them  to  full  responsibility  ;  but 
the  law  remains  a  dead  letter.  The  landlords 
are  still  unregistered.  To  license  their  bouses 
would  at  once  comi>el  their  registration,  and  so 


-a 

accomplish  the  beneficent  purpose  of  tbe  law. 
Incidentally,  the  license  money,  which  at  three 
or  even  two  dollars  a  house,  would  amount  to 
$100,000  or  more,  might  be  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  sanitary  police,  who  exist  solely  to 
watch  the  tenements  and  their  owners.  It  would 
be  simply  fair  play. 

In  Manchester,  England,  tenement  blocks  have 
been  built  on  a  40-foot  strip  inclosing  a  central 
park.  The  municipahty  bought  the  land  and 
sold  the  strip  to  buildei-s  under  restrictions.  The 
result  is  houses  in  which  there  cannot  be  a  dark 
room.  They  are  not  handsome  ;  but  they  com- 
bine a  chance  for  the  children  with  homes  for 
the  workers,  in  a  way  that  offers  a  very  perti- 
nent suggestion  to  New  York.  Our  city  has  had 
to  buy  many  blocks  of  late  years  for  neighbor- 
hood parks,  because  of  the  congestion  of  the 
neigliborhood.  As  that  congestion  increases 
with  the  taller  buildings,  the  need  for  more 
parks  will  increase,  too.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
New  York  should  become  a  tenement -house 
landlord  at  this  stage,  but  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  try  the  Manchester  experiment — at  least  tor 
once.  It  would  be  much  as  if  the  back-yards  in 
a  tenement  block  had  all  been  cleared  and  turned 
into  a  common  garden,  with  ojjenings  on  the 
cross- streets.  Such  a  proposition  has,  in  fact, 
been  made ;  but  it  involves  a  readjustment  of 
property  interests  that  makes  it  hardly  feasi- 
ble. 

In  any  event,  there  wilt  probably  have  to  be 
such  a  readjustment.  Whichever  way  one  turns, 
it  seems  to  be  unavoidable.  The  delicate  task 
before  the  committee  is  to  propose  one  that  will 
do  the  least  violence  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  i-ever- 
ence  for  property,  which  is  one  of  the  strong 
traits  of  the  race,  and  so  provoke  the  least  oppo- 
sition while  accomplishing  the  most  good.  Signs 
are  not  wanting  to  show  that  such  a  proposition 
will  get  a  respectful  hearing.  That  it  may  not 
crystallize  into  law  at  once  is  of  less  moment. 
The  thing  is  to  get  it  up  for  discussion  now. 
The  proper  function  of  a  commission  tike  this 
one  is  to  register  public  opinion  and  nail  it  to  the 
highest  standard  of  its  day,  and,  having  done 
that,  set  up  the  standard  upon  a  still  higher  peak, 
toward  which  it  may  labor  and  strive.  That  was 
the  wise  purpose  of  the  Gilder  Tenement- House 
Committee  in  urging  the  appointment  of  a  new 
commission  every  five  years.  It  took  us  a  long  ■ 
way  by  getting  ns  committed  to  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  better  houses,  and  loft  us  where  it 
had  to,  to  wait  till  public  opinion  had  made 
st«am  enough  for  another  pull.  It  is  that  pull 
which  the  Roosevelt  Commission  is  now  aboat  to 
give.  That  has  been  the  history  of  tenement- 
bouse  commiBsions  since  tbe  first  one  decUied 
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that  tho  tenants  were  l>etter  than  the  houses  they 
lived  in.  Tliat  was  a  discovery  at  the  time, 
"^'e  have  gone  on  making  discoveries  ever  sinco, 
and  we  are  not  done  yet. 

Tlie  commission  is  empowered  to  examine  into 
the  liouses  not  only,  but  their  safety,  rents, 
morals,  and  "all  other  phases  of  the  so-called 
tenement- house  question  that  can  affect  the  pub- 
lic welfaic."  It  will  have  enough  to  do.  The 
Bweai-shop  evil  lies  right  on  the  surface  as  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  The  factory  law,  good  as  it  is, 
lias  not  suppretised  it.  The  commission  has  it  in 
its  power  to  powerfully  aid  the  enforcement  of 
this  law.  upon  wliich  the  governor  has  set  his 
heart.  It  can  give  another  lift  to  the  play- 
grounds cause,  temporarily  shelved  or  relegated 
to  private  philanthropy  to  foster.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  to  provide  its  children  with  a 
chance  to  [)lay,  if  it  wants  clean  men  and  clean  citi- 
zens. It  can  put  life  into  the  health  department, 
which  lies  withered  under  political  rule.  It  was 
once  the  pride  of  our  country.  It  may  even  bo 
aijio  to  conviiK-e  the  Building  Dirpartment  tiiat  it 
is  not  the  immaculate  executor  of  a  perfect  build- 
ing law,  for  one  thing  by  banishing  "discre- 
tion" from  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Not 
long  ago  I  viewed  in  a  Western  city  the  slum  in 
all  its  pristine  nastiness,  and  wiien  I  asked  how 


it  came  to  grow  so  quickly,  I  was  told  that  there 
was  not  a  law  or  an  ordinance  in  that  town  that 
had  not ' '  discretion  "  tacked  on  to  it.  The  result 
was  that  not  one  of  them  was  enforced.  Xothiag 
was  done.  We  have  our  full  share  of  that  sort 
o£  thing. 

WitJi  the  bridges  and  tunnels  that  are  now 
coming  to  cross  our  rivers,  and  the  eflorts  made 
to  tempt  factories  and  their  hands  out  of  town  to 
suburban  settlements,  all  of  which  together  are 
going  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  saying 
that  the  worker  must  "live  near  his  '^ork,"  the 
commission  can  help  o{>en  a  real  ' '  way  out "  of 
tlie  slum  by  prej)aring  public  opinion  to  demand 
cheap  working-hour  fares  on  trolley  cars  and 
railroads,  as  they  have  them  in  England  and 
elsewhei'e.  AU  these  things  need  to  be  done. 
When  they  are  done  and  the  fate  of  the  double- 
decker  has  been  sealed,  or  at  all  events  a  plane  of 
reasonable  settlement  has  been  found,  there  will 
still  i>e  time  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
whole  matter  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
separate  commission,  appointed  by  and  backed 
by  the  State,  or  tho  responsibility  for  it  settled 
more  firmly  upon  a  health  department  whose 
vast  powei-s  were  judicially  wielded,  and  patiently 
borne,  when  it  was  freed  from  the  incubus  and 
dictation  of  the  district  leader. 


(Owned  br  Alfred  T.  While,  a  membet  o[  tlie  Tenement-House  Conu 
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FOR  nine  months  of  the  year  the  city  school- 
boy is  under  careful  supervision.  His 
needs  are  studied,  a.iid  are  more  or  less  adequate- 
ly met.  At  any  rate  there  exist  definite  ar- 
rangements, both  at  bonie  and  in  school,  for 
providing  him  a  chance  to  express  himself  and 
to  grow.  But  until  the  present  decade  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  orgaoize  the  life  of  boys 
•.luring  the  remaining  three  monliis  of  the  year 
— tliose  included  in  the  long  summer  vacation. 
For  many  boya  the  coveted  vacation-time  is  ft 
period  of  wasted  opportunities  and  disappointed 
hopes.  The  boy  of  the  tenement  district  is 
turned  loose  on  the  streets  with  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  do.  The  boy  whose  parents  can  take 
him  to  the  country  fares  even  worse.  If  lie  finds 
himself  in  the  artificial  and  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere of  a  summer  hotel,  bis  case  is  pitiable.  If 
lie  is  intrusted  to  a  private  tutor  or  mentor, 
there  is  still  something  to  be  desired  ;  for  no 
older  person,  however  much  he  may  be  liked, 
can  take  the  place  of  boon  companions  equal 
in  age.  And  if  he  is  set  adrift  in  a  country- 
side to  chum  with  whatever  companions  chance 
may  throw  in  his  way,  he  is  still  likely  to 
fall  short  of  the  roval  good  time  his  soul  hungers 
for.  For  boys  in  their  teens  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
order  their  lives  to  their  own  satisfaction.  As 
little  in  the  summer  time  as  in  the  winter  can 
they  get  along  without  the  iaitiati.ve  and  the 
restraint  of  okier  leaders. 

How  to  provide  boys  froni  nine  to  nineteen 
with  the  conditions  that  make  tor  an  ideal  sum- 
mer outing,  is  a  problem  deserving  of  as  careful 
study  as  any  other  prohlem  of  modem  education. 
Parents  and  teacliers  are  alike  interested  in  its 


wise  solution  :   both  have  much  at  stake  ;   for, 

as  goes  the  summer,  it  may  almost  be  said,  so 
goes  the  year. 

One  of  the  practical  solutions  of  this  problem, 
a  solution  to  which  much  attention  has  been 
given  during  the  past  decade,  and  which  in  the 
writer's  opinion  deserves  mucb  wider  applica- 
tion than  at  present  it  has,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  sketch  to  describe. 

The  summer*camp  idea  thus  conceives  the 
problem  and  its  solution.     The  aim  is  to  afford 
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Hiftlily  wlioinsoi 


[lie   boy   a.    tlj 

tlitriug  the  siiinnicr  niontlis,  umier  (.■Luiditions 
tliat  wili  conlributc,  in  the  larnust  nieasiire,  to 
hia  spiritual  ami  jihysical  growih.  The  require- 
nieuts  are,  that  he  sliutiM  have  the  ciust.mit  coiu- 
raik'ship  of  other  boys,  the  syinjiatlieiic  coui- 
]»anii»iisliip  of  strong  men,  the  fi-eest  op jwrt unity 
to  wauder  over  fiehl  and  niouuiaiu — to  swim, 
fish,  row  ;  to  exercise  every  true  impulse  of  hia 
nature  freely  aud  without  restraint.  j\side  from 
exceptional  circumstances,  as  the  necessity  for 
making  up  school-wark  in  which  ho  may  Ire  de- 
ficient and  for  which  no  otlwr  time  is  available, 
lie  should  be  kept  away  from  text-books.  This 
does  not  include  reference  to  books  on  gi-ology, 
iMitany,  or  kindred  sciences  that  should  at  this 
time  be  most  meaningful  to 
him,  because  of  his  natural 
and  free  contact  with  tliese 

The  ronditionsof  the  prob- 
lems are.  we  believe,  most 
nearly  met  by  the  summer 
camps  for  boys  that  are  now 
established  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent iwrts  of  the  country. 
These  camps  fall  into  three 
quite  clearly  marked  groups  : 
the  natiu-al-science  camp,  the 
cain])s  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bovs'  branches 
of  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  and  the 
camps  for  the  sons  of  the 
well-to-do  classes. 

A  type  of  tlie  first  of  the 
above  canijis  is  the  "  Nat- 
ural-Science  Camp,''  situated 


on  tiie  shores  of  Canandaigua 
Lake,  in  the  State  of  Sew 
York.  This  camp  has  just 
rounded  out  its  first,  decade, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. It  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  enthusiastic  ed- 
ucator, assisted  by  a  corps  of 
college  men — specialists  in 
their  particular  lines,  as  bot- 
any, geology,  taxidermy,  etc- 
The  camp  is  conducted  on  a 
military  basis.  The  aim  of 
the  director,  as  expressed  in 
the  camp  prospectus,  ia  "to 
provide  an  ideal  outing  for 
yoTing  people. "  To  quote 
further:  "  An  institution  for 
this  purpose  should  be  so 
planned  that  the  student  shall 
have  a  royal  good  time  ;  that 
his  health  may  be  substantially  improved,  and 
that  his  love  of  Nature  may  bo  cultivated.  .  .  . 
The  departure  from  all  that  is  artificial  in  our 
mode  of  living,  and  a  return  to  the  outdoor  life 
of  primitive  man,  produces  the  same  vigorous 
vitality  to-day  that  it  did  in  the  Indians  and  thi- 
early  settlers  who  lived  this  way  long  ago.  ,  .  . 
The  clas8«.'s  in  the  various  sciences  are  not  con- ' 
ducted  on  the  text-book  and  recitation  plan,  as 
are  those  of  the  oi'dinary  school,  but  are  perhaps 
best  described  as  walks  and  talks  with  the  in- 
structors. Kach  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  tlie 
companies  fall  in  on  the  color  lino  ;  the  various 
announcements  for  the  day  are  made,  after  which, 
on  each  Monciay,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, the  camjjei-s  n>[iort  to  their  instructors,  and 
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Btart  on  their  trips,  returning  to  camp  at  eleven 
o'clock.  On  WedneBclay  and  Saturday  mornings 
a  lecture  takes  the  place  of  the  regular  expedi- 
tions for  the  day.  No  text-books  are  used."  In 
tiiis  camp,  as  in  those  subsequently  described, 
athletics  are  given  a  foremost  place.  The  camp 
period  covets  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
The  charge  is  nine  dollars  per  week. 

The  camps  in  connection  with  the  boys' 
brandies  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  are  quite  numer- 
ous. Tlie  camp  periods  are  of  short  duration, 
varying  from  one  to  four  weeks,  and  the  cost  to 
the  camper  is  but  from  three  to  between  five  and 
six  dollars  per  week.  The  camps  are  of  two 
kinds  :  those  local  in  cliaracter  and  those  under 
control  of  the  State  conimitteee.  There  are  many 
local  camps  in  New  England.  A  partial  list  is  as 
follows  ;   Camp  Hartweli,  on  Narragansett  Bay  ; 
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and  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roch- 
ester are  guests  at  the  Junior  Camp.  This 
custom  of  having  a  single  camp  draw  upon  a 
more  or  less  extensive  area  is  quite  general. 
Camp  Shand,  on  Mount  Gretna,  Pa. ,  is  a  flourish- 
ing camp  of  the  boys  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  There 
are  but  a  few  boys'  camps  in  the  South.  Mobile, 
Ala. ,  has  had  one  for  several  yeara. 

The  boys'  camp  idea  is  taking  root  in  the 
West,  and  although  there  are  fewer  camps  than 
in  the  States  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  enthusiasm  that  promises  the  establish- 
ment of  many  new  camps  when  the  idea  is  more 
fully  undei'stood.  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  have 
camps,  as  have  also  the  Indianapolis  Juniors, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Boys'  Brigade."  Camp 
Hope,  on  Lake  Beulah,  Wis.,  is  a  live,  up-to- 
date  camp,  which  justifies  the  allusion  above  to 
■'enthusiasm.''  The  publication  of  a  daily  pa- 
per, during  the  camp  period,  is  but  one  of  the 


Camp  Jennings,  on  Seaconnet  River ;  South- 
bridge  Camp,  on  Lake  Pookookapog,  Fiskdale, 
Mass.  ;  Camp  Sprague,  on  Mount  Hope,  Bristol, 
R.  I.  ;  Camp  Buel,  on  Lake  Buel,  Montei-ey, 
Mass.  ;  Camp  Brooks,  on  Chebaco  Lake,  Essex, 
Mass.  ;  Camp  TVabody,  on  SuntangLake,  Lynn- 
field,  Mass.  ;  Camp  As-you-like-it,  on  Swanzey 
Lake,  Swanzey,  N.  H. ;  Camp  Merrimac,  on  Ips- 
wich Bluffs,  Ipswich,  Mass,;  High-Rook  Camp, 
on  Norwith  Pond,  Norwich,  Mass. ;  and  the 
Watertown  Boys'  Camp,  on  the  Charles  River. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Camp  is  situated  on  Sil- 
ver Lake,  near  Plymouth,  and  is  known  as  Camp 
Durreli. 

In  New  York  State  there  are  fewer  camps.  The 
State  Camp — Camp  Dudley — is.mentioned  below. 
The  Albany  Association  has  a  camp  on  No-Man's 
Island  in  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Kingston 
boys  camp  on  the  shores  of  Twin  Lake,  in  Dutch- 
ess County.  A  most  successful  camp  is  the 
Rochester  Junior,  on  Conesus  Lake.  Boys  from 
Geneva,   Batavia,    Lockport,   Auburn,  Fairport, 
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many  methods  tbat  these  Camp-Hope  boys  have 
of  giving  expression  to  their  intense  activity. 
Michigan  has  Camp  Gay,  on  Green  Lake,  eigh- 
teen miles  southeast  of  Grand  Rapids.  Iowa 
claims  two  camps,  one  for  the  boys  of  Waterloo 
and  one  for  those  of  Dubuque.  The  latter  camp 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
.Irmswortii  Springs.  Portland,  Oregon,  has  an 
annual  camp  in  the  woods,  where  nimor  has  it 
that  the  boys  kill  bears.  San  Francisco  boys 
pitch  their  tents  on  t!ie  beach.  Among  the  camp 
pioneers  should  be  placed  tlu?  Winnipeg  Asso- 
ciation. The  site  of  thi'ir  camp  is  a  most  ro- 
mantic one,  being  none  other  than  the  mystical 
' '  Lake  of  the  Woods  "  of  our  boyhood's  dreams. 
The  association  owns  the  island  used  for  camp- 
ing purposes.  Another  association  similarly 
blessed  is  that  at  Montreal  ;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  comes  the  Maritime  Boys'  Camp,  which  is 
so  popular  tbat  it  is  carried  on  in  two  sections, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  hordes  of  spirited 
youngsters  who  appreciate  a  jolly  outing.  One 
section  holds  forth  at  River  John,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  other  on  Long  Island,  Kenne- 
becasis  River,  in  New  Brunswick. 

A  typical  camp  of  this  class  is  Camp  Dudley, 
the  camp  of  the  Associations  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  It  is  delightfuily  situated  on  Lake 
Champlain,  near  West  port,  N.  Y.  Its  sixteenth 
season  opens  early  in  July,  and  closes  early  in 
August.  The  tone  of  the  cainp  is  distinctly  re- 
ligious. The  campers  occupy  tents  12  by  14 
feet  in  size,  from  8  to  14  boys  being  accommodated 
in  eacii  tent.  The  tents  are  without  floors,  the 
boys  sleeping  on  rubier  blankets  spi-ead  upon 
the  ground.  They  arise  at  7,  have  breakfast 
at  7.30,  followed  by  Bible  study  from  8  to  8.30. 
The  rest  of  the  morning  is  devoted  to  outdoor 
sports.  At  noon  comes  the 
dip  for  those  that  can  swim, 
followed  by  dinner.  The  af- 
ternoon is  given  up  to  having 
a  general  good  time.  At  J.  30 
tliere  is  a  dip  in  slialh 


There  is  one  recognized  head  of  the  camp,  known 
as  the  camp-leader,  and  under  him  are  from  2D 
to  25  assistant  leaders,  each  having  a  oertain 
rank  ;  and  the  ranking  leader,  at  any  time  or 
place,  is  responsible  tor  the  party  under  him. 
The  camp  last  summer  numbered  153  bojB  and 
25  leaders. 

Tlie  camp  idea  has  reached  its  beat  expresBion 
in  the  final  group  of  camps  in  the  above  claaaifi- 
cation.  In  these  we  find  most  nearly  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  staled  problem.  Their 
general  aims,  as  well  as  methods  of  attainmeat, 
are  so  nearly  identical  that  they  may  advanta- 
geously bo  considered  as  a  composite.  The  first 
requisite  to  a  camp  is  its  site,  and  in  each  case  a 
happy  selection  has  been  made.  They  are  all 
situated  on  or  near  a  body  of  water,  and  without 
exception  embrace  mountain  views.  The  prox- 
imity to  mountains  permits  of  hardy  climbs,  and 
delightful  nights  spent  on  the  summits,  with  only 
the  stars  for  canopy.  The  lakes  permit  of  swim- 
ming, boating,  and  fishing.  Another  requisite 
is  a  body  of  young  men  to  act  as  directors  and 
leaders,  who  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
boys,  who  express  in  their  own  character  the  at- 
tainment of  a  healthful  manliness,  and  who  are 
possessed  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for  outdoor 
life.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  three  factors  of 
our  problem  brought  together — the  boy,  his 
friend,  and  the  right  summer  environment,  llie 
boys  are  a  selected  group.  The  camp  is  in  no 
way  reformatory  in  character  ;  therefore,  only 
boys  of  sound  and  clean  minds  are  permitted  as 
campers.  The  young  men  who  act  as  counselora 
and  directors  are,  with  few  exceptions,  college 
men.  They  are  generally  specialists  in  some  line 
of  activity  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  camp  to 
further.     Thus,  one  is  chosen  to  direct  the  field- 


ter 


In 


the  twilight,  games  of  a  jolly 
nature  are  indulged  in,  in 
which  the  camp-leaders  take 
a  liearty  part.  As  darkness 
approaches  the  caniii-fire  is 
lighted,  college  songs  are 
sung  ;  these  giving   way   to 


of  a 


cred  c 


icter. 


and  these  again  folJowed  in 
turn  by  a  ten-inimitc  talk  on 
Borne  religious  topic. 

The  whole  question  of  camp 
government  is  veiy  simple. 
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work  in  botany  or  geology,  anotlier  to  look  after 
manual  training,  and  still  another  to  lead  the 
camp  singing,  or,  it  may  be,  the  sports.  A 
many-sided  activity  is  demanded  by  camp  con- 
ditions. It  has  been  fonnd.  as  a  result  of  ex- 
jHirience,  that  a  camp  is  successful  and  fulfills  its 
purpose  only  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  a  definite 
mode  for  the  expression  of  this  activity.  Moi'o 
than  one  camp  has,  for  its  fundamental  working 
principle,  manna!  training  ;  another  camp  puts 
forward  as  its  gospel  the  doctrine  of  the  dignity 
of  labor  ;  and  the  pampered  son  of  a  railroad 
magnate  here  learns  a  valuable  lesson  by  the 
simple  process  of  washing  dishes  and  doing  police 
duty.  But  to  the  casual  observer  these  camps 
al!  appear  much  alike,  and  as  though  actuated, 
as  tiiey  are,  hy  the  same  basal  principles.  He 
sees  a  group  of  jolly,  liardy  youngstfirs,  scantily 
clad,  without  hats  and  many  timea  wilhout  shoes, 
living  a  perfectly  natural  life,  fulfilling  the  boy's 
own  ideal. 

The'  general  plan  of  the 
camp's  material  equipment 
includes  a  large  building, 
with  a  great  open  fireplace 
built  of  native  rocks,  fur- 
nished with  tablesand  chairs, 
a  piano,  and  a  carefully  se- 
lected library  of  up-to-date 
books  for  boy3.  A  photo- 
graphic dark-room  is  parti- 
tioned off,  also  a  storeroom 
for  boat-fiirnishiugs,  fishing- 
tackle,  etc.  This,  building 
is  the  focus  of  the  camp's 
interests.  It  serves  as  a 
dining-liall,  and  in  the  even- 
ing presents  a  picture  of  hap- 
py good-fellowship  in  its 
group  of  young  men  and 
boys  gathered  about  the  fire 


of  blazing  logs,  telling  sto- 
riee,  singing  eongs  to  tho 
accompaniment  of  banjo, 
guitar,  and  piano,  and  shar- 
ing in  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  comradesbip.  Clustered 
about  this  building  are  the 
tents,  each  accommodating 
seven  or  eight  boys  and  one 
of  the  camp  counselors. 
The  latter  is  the  special  ad- 
viser of  the  group  in  hia 
charge,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity for  their  well-being  rest* 
primarilyonhim.  Theequip- 
ment  further  includes  a  num- 
ber of  boats,  a  dock,  and  a 
swimming- raft.  Minor  buildings  are  a  kitchen 
and  an  ice-house.  The  government  of  the  camps 
is  invested  in  a  camp-council  composed  of  the 
director  and  his  assistants.  The  question  of  dis- 
cipline hardly  enters  into  the  problem,  because 
of  the  naturalness  of  camp-life,  possessing,  as  it 
does,  none  of  the  restrictions  of  tlie  more  arti- 
ficial school -life. 

The  mornings  are  devoted  to  the  more  serious 
work  of  the  camp,  manual  training,  field-work  in 
geology  and  botany,  and,  for  the  few,  the  study 
and  recitation  requisite  to  making  up  deficiencies 
in  school-work,  or  for  preparation  for  admission 
to  college.  One  camp  points  proudly  to  a  fleet 
of  boats,  a  number  of  well-built  huts,  a  wharf, 
and  a  swimming-raft  as  a  partial  result  of  its 
work  in  manual  training.  The  afternoons  are 
spent  in  various  sports.  A  baseball  nine  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  every  well-regulated  camp, 
and  jeceives  most  loyal  support.  Tramps  to  the 
numerous  points  of  interest  about  camp  are  al- 
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ways  in  orriiT.  Tht'sft  tramps  frequently  mean 
trips  of  from  tlirw  ti>  ten  days,  the  party  camp- 
ing wlienevi^r  overtaken  by  niplit.  It  is  the  law 
of  tlie  jaunt  to  take  a  dip  in  every  lake  and  stream 
encountereii.  Imagine  tlie  joy  of  coming  unex- 
pectedly upon  a  stream  or  lake  !  One  wild  shout, 
a  mad  rush  fur  (he  shore,  clothes  doded  in  a 
jiffy,  and  the  nest  minute  a  score  or  two  of  am- 
phibious animals  sporting  in  the  cool  water  !  A 
wagon  accompanies  the  longer  tri[>i<,  bnt  the  only 
person  privileged  to  ride  is  that  most  important 
functionary  of  all,  tiie  camp-cook.  Swinging 
along  in  single  file,  keeping  step  to  the  music  of 
their  own  ricli  young  voices  singing  some  popu- 
lar air,  the  lads  form  a  happy  group.  Xever  a 
care  is  theirs  ;  they  are,  for  the  time  being,  one 
with  the  birds.  A  striking  piece  of  their  attire 
is  the  rough -rider's  hat,  worn  with  a  boyish  jaunti- 
ness.  Two  holes  cut  in  tlie  side  serve  as- a  re- 
ceptacle for  a  tooth'brush.  About  the  rim  ia 
marked  in  black  ink  the  ivcord  qf  previous 
tramps,  giving  the  date  and  the  distance  walked. 
During  tlie  winter  months  this  hat  adorns  tlio 
wall  of  a  lioy's  room,  anii  is  trea.sured  as  a  sou- 
venir of  tnily  liappy  Jays. 

Another  source  of  keen  enjoymiiut  lo  camp 
boys  ia  the  building  of  their  own  liuls  in  which 
to  live.  These  are  often  ijuite  picturesque,  iH'ing 
bnilt  along  llie  sboies  in  the  shadow  of  over- 
hanging trei'S.  Two  boys  at  one  of  the  canijo 
made  a  radical  dej'ailnre  from  the  time -honored 
method  of  hut-buiHing.  They  built  n  nift  of 
logs,  securely  fastened  together,  anil  floored  with 
rongli  boards.  Upon  this  they  framed  a  hut  of 
slaljs  with  the  ]>ark  on,  and  shingled  the  I'nof. 
Tho  finished  apjiearance  was  that  of  a  log  cabin. 
The  raft  was  towed  out  into  the  lake  ami  seciued 

titled  lord  more  proud  of  his  castle  than  were 
these  boys  of  their  handiwork.     A  p<'nnant  upon 


a  slender  pole  above  the  hut  announced  the  fact 
that  the  proprietors  were  at  home.  As  the 
music  of  the  camp-bugle  resounded  across  the 
■water  in  the  early  morning,  two  fronsy  heads 
were  poked  out  of  the  cabin  windows,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  two  laddies  ai-e  seen  rapidly  pad- 
dling their  canoe  toward  camp  to  be  in  time  for 
breakfast.  For,  be  it  known,  a  dire  punisliinent 
awaits  tardiness  to  meals — no  less  a  punishment 
than  compelling  a  hungry  boy  to  wait  until  other 
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hungi-y  boys  are  through  eating.  And  then 
there  are  the  temporary  huts  of  pine  boughs  that 
eerve  as  shelter  during  the  nights  spent  upon 
some  mountain  summit,  or  beside  a  distant  lake. 
How  sound  and  refreshing  tiie  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
fir-balsam,  with  the  stai-s  peeping  in  between  the 
boughs  of  the  hastily  constructed  hut  I  These 
typical  instances  of  the  joys  of  camp-days  could 
be  extended  almost  without  limit  ;  but  let  them 
suffice  as  suggesting  camp  possibilities  in  their 


The  camp  period  extends  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks,  and  the  average  charge  is  $150  inclusive 
of  all  expenses.  A  physician  is  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  personnel  of  the  camp  ;  but  his  po- 
sition is  a  sinecure,  as  a  case  of  sickness  is  a  rare 
exception. 

At  present  there  are  about  a  dozen  camps  of 
this  class,  the  majority  situated  within  view  of 
old  Kearsarge  Mountain  in  New  Hampshire. 
Among  the  best  known  of  them  are  :   Camp  Aa- 


quam  and  Camp  Algonquin,  on  Squam  Lake, 
Holdemeas  ;  Camp  Idlewild,  on  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee  ;  Camp  Sunapee,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  ;  Camp  Penacook,  on  Keyser  Lake,  North 
Sutton  ;  Camp  Pasquaney,  on  S'ew  Found  Lake, 
Bridgewater  ;  Camp  Marienfeld,  Chesham, — all 
of  the  above  in  New  Hampshire  ;  Cbamplain 
Camp,  on  Mallet's  Bay,  Vermont,  and  Camp 
'Rondack,  on  Lower  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 
Each  issues  an  illustrated  booklet  descriptive  of 
its  aim  and  purpose.  The  keynote  of  the  spirit 
of  this  boys'  camp  movement  is  aptly  given  in 
the  introductory  paragraph  of  one  of  the  booklets 
above  referred  to  :  ''A  camp  in  the  woods  bor- 
deringon  a  beautiful  lake,  breathing  the  healthful, 
bracing  air.  of  the  pines,  viewing  Nature  in  her 
ever-changing  moods,  living  a  free,  outdoor  life, 
and  having  at  all  times  the  sympathetic  com- 
panionship of  young  men  of  refinement,  experi- 
ence, and  character — is  not  this  an  ideal  summer 
outing  for  a  boy  ?  " 


AUTOMOBILES   FOR  THE  AVERAGE   MAN. 

SOME  EVERY-DAY  FACTS  ABOUT  HORSELESS  CARRIAGES,  WITH' 
THEIR  SEVERAL  ADVAJJTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES. 


BY  CLEVELAND  MOFFETT. 


FOR  some  years  now  we  have  read  much  aliout 
the  automobile  and  its  great  fuhire.  We 
have  heard  thnt  horses  must  disappear  fi'om  our 
streets  ere  long  ;   we  know  that  self-propelling 


(Weighs  less  then  600  pounds  find  c 
GaaoUne  is  the  fDel  produrliie  ' 
10  miles  an  hoar.  An  txiu^I  hua  run  tlilsFarriugeTSmllfB 
on  avorago  raaila  with  K?i  RaLlima  of  saeoUnc,  at  a  cost  ot 
ua  cuntH.  One  BUppl>-  of  water  lasU'cl  4H  nints.  Under 
tnvornble  condttinns  tliucarrlni^  has  climbed  a  39  per  cent. 

ambulances,  fire-engines,  army  wagons,  plows, 
trucks,  etc.,  will  soon  be  familiar  as  the  trolley 
cars  ;  we  have  seen  amazing  statistics  of  motor- 
carriage  factories  springing  upon  every  side,  with 
hundreds  of  millions  invested.  Hut,  I  fani^y, 
until  recently  tlie  average  man  has  n;gardt'd  all 
this  &s  applying  Ui  some  one  else — not  to  him  ; 
to  the  world  at  large,  to  the  rii'li.  Ho  has  gono 
on  riding  in  street-cars,  taking  cilIis.  or  hiring 
livery  turnouts,  and  never  Uiotighi  of  blossoming 
forth  with  an  automobile  of  his  own. 

But  of  iate  the  average  man  has  bi-en  stirred  to 
a  different  kind  of  interest  in  this  lioj-soless  inva- 
sion— a  personal  inteivst  :  for  si'arcely  can  lie  go 
forth  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  but  he  meets  his 
friend  Jonea  or  liis  friend  Smith  (and  a  lady) 
rolling  complacently  down  the  avenue  on  some 


trim,  swift-moving  contrivance  that  buzzes  and 
flashes  past  to  the  genera!  admiration.  He  won- 
ders where  Jones  or  f^mitli  got  that  thing  from  ; 
speculates  on  its  cost  and  advantages  ;  thinks  be 
would  like  to  try  one  himself:  presently  has  a 
chance  to  try  one,  and,  presto  !  (he  seed  is  sown. 
By  the  fact  that  he  has  marveled  and  yearned, 
this  average  man  has  joined  the  swelling  army  of 
those  who  would  fain  possess  an  automobile — 
nay  more,  who  propose  to  possess  one  as  soon  as 
may  he.  How  large  this  army  of  yearners  is, 
one  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  department 
stores  ai'e  already  announcing  automobiles  among 
their  special  attractions. 

It  is  for  this  average  man  and  hia  friends  that 
I  am  writing  now — for  busy,  non-scientific  peo- 
ple, who  are  wavering  on  the  edge  of  a  resolve 
to  buy  an  automobile,  and  would  welcome  a  little 
light  on  the  subject ;  would  like  some  facts — not 
too  many — about  the  various  makes  and  motive- 
powers  ;  about  cost,  weight,  exjvense  of  running. 
efficiency,  danger,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages,— all  told  simply  and,  if  possible,  impar- 
tially. 

At  the  start  we  may  take  it  as  true  that  only 
three  kinds  of  self-propelling  carriages  are  offered 
for  our  choice — electric  carriages,  gasoline  car- 
riagits,  and  steam  carriages.  Other  kinds,  driven 
by  compressed  air,  alcohol,  acetylene  gaa,  etc., 
may  be  disrtigarded  as  still  in  the  experimental 
Btag<i  and  not  for  us.  "What  we  want  is  some- 
thing that  has  gone  through  the  inevitable  period 
of  groping  and  mistakes,  and  developed  the  three 
essential  qualities  of  safety,  simplicity,  and  effi* 
ciency.  (iiven  these  three,  we  may  lot  coat  or 
beauty  decide  ;  without  these  three,  no  automo- 
bile shall  tenipt  us,  be  It  ever  so  swift  or  cheap. 

Safiily,  simiilicity,  and  efficiency  !  As  to  the 
first-named,  one  may  say  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  fear,  whatever  the  choice  be.  Steam  car- 
riages will  not  explode,  gasoline  carriages  will 
not  taki-  lire,  and  electric  carriages  will  give  no 
shock  to  the  rider — at  least,  the  chance  of  such 
accident  is  entirely  remote,  like  the  chance  of  a 
house  falling. 

I  may  add,  however,  that  while  all  theoe  car- 
liages  are  safe  from  accidents  caused  hj  the  pro- 
pelling  engin<-  (as  elaborate  tests  have  showo)^ 
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there  is  an  element  of  dan- 
ger in  driving  an  automo- 
bile due  to  the  driver's  lack 
of  skill  or  lack  of  nerve. 
The  one  may  be  soon  cor- 
rected ;  for  it  is  a  simple 
mailer  lo  manage  an  aulo- 
mobile  of  whatever  kind — 
a  lever  to  draw,  a  handle  lo 
turn,  a  knob  under  foot  to 
press ;  that  is  the  whole 
story,  and  two  hours  will 
give  full  mastery.  But 
lack  of  nerve  is  another 
thing,  and  may  constitute 
a  very  real  danger  insep- 
a  r  a  b  1  y  connected  with 
steering  a  swift-moving 
vehicle  along  crowded 
ways.  Xo  doubt  tliere  are 
men  (and  many  women) 
quite  unfit  for  such  re- 
sponsibility, just 


nfit 


tor  mountain  climbing. 

This  I  realized  the  other 
afternoon,  as  we  atitomo- 
bilod  down  Fifth  Avenue 
(I   suppose   we  must  have 

that  verb),  at  the  time  of  heaviest  carriage 
traffic,  and  caught  my  breath  as  the  young  man 
steering  threaded  his  way  between  wheels  and' 
horses,  and  shot  down  lanes  of  vehicles  wherean 
inch's  wavering  or  a  second's  hesitation  would 
have  meant  collision.  His  control  of  the  car- 
riage seemed  marvelous — though  only  what  bi- 
cyclists do  daily.  He  stopped  instantly,  went 
ahead  with  a  sudden  rush  ;  tlien  stopped  again 
within  six  feet,  turned  in  a  horse's  length,  went 


(This  mocblne 


French  letenuitioiiKl 


slow,  backed,  and  did  all  with  scarcely  an  effort 
Any  experienced  driver  of  any  good  automobile 
would  do  the  same  (the  machines  all  admit  of  it); 
but  the  man  at  the  handles  must  keep  his  head, 
not  only  on  crowded  thoroughfares,  but  on  subur- 
ban boulevards  or  fine  country -roads,  especially 
on  down-grades,  where  bursts  of  speed  may  be  in- 
dulged in.  A  man  who  boasts  of  no  nerves  may 
find  some  in  Jiim  when  four  wheels  jump  forward 
under  him  (perhaps  under  wife  or  child,  too)  at 
the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  To  be  sure  of 
yourself,  then,  as  well  as  of  your  carriage,  la  a 
good  rule  of  the  road  for  this  new  diversion. 

Coming  now  to  our  second  requirement  of 
simplicity,  there  is  no  doubt  the  electric  carriage 
shows  marked  superiority  here  over  the  other  two. 
It  is  quite  free  from  machinery;  and,  once  the 
batteries  that  drive  it  are  stowed  away,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  steer  by  the  handies^ — some 
simple  movements  of  hands  and  feet  that  any  one 
can  know  by  heart  in  a  single  ride.  The  electric 
carriage  runs  smoothly  without  noise  or  vibra- 
tion ;  there  is  no  fire  in  it,  no  smell  about  it, 
nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order  ;  no  g&ugee 
to  watch,  no  tangle  of  oily,  grimy  parts — all  of 
this  in  pleasantesl  contrast  to  both  steam  carriage 
and  gasoline  carriage,  which  call  for  no  small 
mechanical  knowledge  and  haadiness  on  the 
driver's  part.     He  must  be  skilled,  not  only  in 
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steeriiig,  but  m  iiracdcal  eiigiui'-ni lining  ;  for 
umit-T  him.  in  the  carriage  lx)dy,  are  tucked 
away  altiiuRt  as  many  things  as  one  woitUl  find  in 
iin  eiiKineroom.  lu  tlie  gasoline  oarriftgo,  for 
instance,  is  a  heavy  iron  fiywheul,  a  gasoline 
tank,  a  act  uf  cylinilci's  where  gasoline  is  con- 
tinuously exploded  (this  produces  the  motion), 
an  electric  lottery  to  give  the  sparks  that  ex- 
plode the  gas,  a  water-jacket  to  cool  the  cylinders 
during  explosions,  a  pump  to  feed  this  water- 
jacket — all  these  coimectefi  by  rods,  cams,  levers, 
gear-wheels,  and  valves  that  seisin,  I  am  sure, 
aadij-  complicated  to  tne  averagi;  man.  In 
vain  they  tell  liiiii  he  will  master  it  all  in  a 
couple  of  days  ; — he  has  grave  doubts  on  the 
Buliject. 

Xor  is  the  stiiam  carriafie  much  s 
though  more  coiii|>act.  U  cimtaiiis  a  wati 
for  the  boiler-feed,  a  steam  clmnibev  io 
the  exlianst,  a  ]>air  of  Eteam  cylinders  of  marine 
engine  pattern,  a  tank  of  gasoline  (not  for  ex- 
ploding, but  tor  fuel  like  coal  in  a  furiiuce),  a 
boiler  with  some  HOO  copper  tulies,  a  burner  un- 
der the  boiler  fed  by  vaporised  gasolin.',  a  tank 
of  high-pressure  air  to  drive  gjLsolinc  into  lliis 
burner,  and  the  usual  connecting  parts  with 
water-gauge,  steam-gauge,  air-gauge,  safety- 
valve,  throttle- lever,  n- versing- lever, — all  the 
essential  features  oC  a  locomotive  here  in  minia- 
ture, and  no  toy  hicomotive,  be  it  understood, 
but  one  that  will  hold  its  own  with  ordinary 
trains,  and  may  bo  sjweded  up  to  forty  miles  an 
hour   or    more ;   the    fastest   automobile    in   the 


world  is  this,  and  therefore  the  man  who  drives 
it  must  take  good  heed  tliat  he  be  competent. 
Indeed,  the  New  York  law  i-equirea  that  anv 
person  who  would  ojwrate  a  steam  carriage  in 
this  city  or  State  shall  obtain  an  engineer's  license. 

ly  to  those  who  have  passed  a  prescribed 
examination.  Entirely  proper  is  this  law,  and  its 
application  should  extend  to  all  motor  carriages ; 
for  it  is  absolute  folly  for  any  one  to  go  forth  on 
one  of    these  powerful    and    rapid    vehicles    (as 

■  eager  amateurs  have  done)  without 
completely  understanding  its  mechanism. 

Let  it  Im)  understood,  then,  plainly  that  the 
running  of  an  automobile,  i)articularly  one  driven 
by  gasoline  or  steam,  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
paying  for  ihe  carriage — much  more.  The  driver 
must  learn  to  do  the  thing  himself  :  cannot  pos- 
sibly jiay  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  him.  He  (or 
she)  must  know  how  to  fire  up  ;  liow  to  leave  the 
engine  during  a  stop  for  luncheon  ;  how  to  turn 
the  starting- crank  briskly  in  the  gasoline  carriage 
after  a  stop  ;  how  to  blow  off  steam,  and  adjust 
the  simrkiiig-device,  and  test  the  air-pressure, 
and  change  the  gear  connections,  and  "  hook  her 
up."  and  reverse  her,  and  pick  dust  out  of  her 
check-valve,  and  a  dozen  other  things,  besides 
interpreting  every  message  of  the  gauges.  He 
(or  she)  must  have  a  practical  familiarity  with 
each  working  part,  and  know  what  to  do  if  some- 
thing goes  wrong  and  what  not  to  do  ;  also  be 
willing  to  face  oil  and  grime  with  hands  and 
clothes.  It  is  emphatically  true  here,  as  in  ama- 
teur photography,  that  no  good  result*  can  be 
had  without  considerable  taking  of  pains,  and  at 
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least  a  fortnight's  careful  study  at  the  outset.     I 
am  speaking  for  ilie  average  man. 

Ht'yond  doubt,  then,  simplicitv  of  operation 
woTili.i  decide  this  average  man  (and  nearly  all 
women)  in  favor  of  the  electric  carriage,  were  there 
not  other  things  to  consider — things  having  to  do 
with  practical  efficiency.  The  electric  carriage  is 
quite  ideal  for  use  in  or  about  a  large  city.  It  is  the 
handsomest  automobile,  the  easiest  to  drive,  the 
ploasantest  to  ride  in  ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  for 
general  use — say,  in  rural  districts,  nor  for 
touring.  In  hill -climbing  it  is  quite  inferior 
either  to  the  gasoline  or  the  steam  carriage,  and 
it  will  not  run  at  all  without  a  recharging  of  its 
batteries  every  twenty  miles,  or  so  ;  and  this  re- 
charging takes  two  or  three  liours,  assuming  a 
supply  of  electricity  available,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  most  small  places.  Consequently,  if  your 
batteries  give  out  twenty  miles  from  home,  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  tow  back,  which  is  no 
joke  with  a  carriage  weighing  more  than  a  ton, 
as  these  do.  And  if  your  electric  carriage  brings 
you  to  a  20  per  cent,  bill  (easy  for  the  other 
kinds),  you  must  retrace  your  steps  or  make  a 
detour.  It  may  be  pressure  of  demand  will  give 
more  efficient  storage  batteries  in  the  near  future 


un  25  milea  on  Brat-claM  roads,  frith  one  charge. 
Speed.  13  mllta  ptr  hour.  Weight  2,000  ponnda,  and  price 
t2;iCI0.) 

and  establish  recharging  stations  all  over  the 
country  (that  is  the  present  plan),  so  that  a  man 
may  replenish  Iiis  batteries  as  easily  as  he  now 
waters  his  horse  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  to- 
day— quite  the  contrary. 

Another  point  that  weighs  with  the  average 
man  against  tiie  electric  carriage  is  its  consider' 
able  expense.  Where  a  steam  carriage  costs 
from  1650  to  tl,500  and  a  gasoline  carriage 
from  $1,000  to  %2,0U0,  an  electric  carriage  will 
cost  from  %\,2:A)  to  $3,500.  To  be  sure,  the 
electric  carriage  is  much  more  a  carriage  than 


per  boar. 


the  other  two — a  better  built,  a  better -looking 
carriage  ;  yet  tlie  price  may  well  be  an  obstacle  ; 
and  this  other  fact,  that  cost  of  maintenance  is 
several  times  greater  in  the  electric  carriage  than 
in  the  gasoline  carriage  or  the  steam  carriage. 
One  cent  a  mile  or  less  will  cover  the  running 
expenses  of  the  two  last  named  as  against  two  or 
three  cents  a  mile  for  an  electric  carriage,  unless 
one  go  to  the  large  initial  expense  of  building 
one's  own  recharging  plant  with  a  double  set  of 
batteries,  so  that  one  set  may  be  charging  while 
the  other  is  working.  This  is  most  convenient, 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  rich 


of  course,  but  n 
man's  luxury. 

Let  us  come  now  to  a  comparison  between  the 
gasoline  carriage  and  the  steam  carriage,  for  we 
must  take  one  of  these  if  we  decide  against  the 
electric  carriage  on  account  of  its  limitations. 
The  gasoline  carriage  has  been  on  the  market 
now  for  several  years,  while  the  steam  carriage, 
in  light  road  wagon  form,  is  a  baby  born  in  the 
Bummer  of  1899;  the  one  is  a  French  product, 
the  other  American.  Both  claim  to  do  about  the 
same  work,  and  carry  out  their  claims  reasonably 
well.  The  steam  carriage  weighs  much  leaa 
than  the  electric  carriage,  is  more  compactly 
built,  is  capable  of  greater  speed,  is  somewhat 
superior  in  hill-climbing,  and  costs  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gasoline  carriage  is  more  widely 
used  than  any  other  in  the  world,  and  can  show 
substantial  reasons  for  its  popularity.  It  is  a 
carriage  a  man  may  put  his  ti'ust  in.  For  years 
now  it  has  been  tested  over  all  sorts  of  road, 
under  all  sorta  of  conditions,  and  has  stood  the 
test  admirably — perhaps  developed  more  all-round 
good  qualities  than  any  other  carriage.  In  Bpit« 
of  its  clumsy  and  complicated  mecbuii&ni,  it  doea 
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not  easily  get  out  of  order.  It  will  climb  all 
ordinary  hills  ;  it  will  run  tlirougb  sand,  mud, 
or  snow;  it  makes  (food  speed  over  long  distances 
— say,  an  average  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  ;  and 
our  friend,  the  average  man,  has  found  by  re- 
peated trials  that  lie  can  drive  it  at  that  rate  hun- 
dreds of  miles  across  many  States  without  mishap. 
]t  carries  gasoline  enough  for  a  70-mile  journey, 
and  nearly  any  country  store  can  replenish  the 
supply.  In  the  matter  of  operating  cost  per  year, 
tliere  is  practically  no  difference  between  this  car- 
riage and  t!ie  steam  carriage  ;  with  ordinary  use 
and  care,  %200  or  $300  will  cover  everything  in 

The  chief  drawbacks  to  the  gasoline  carriage 
ara  the  noise,  vibration,  and  odor.  Every  visi- 
tor to  Paris,  where  gas-driven  automobiles  swarm 
on  all  the  boulevanis,  will  remember  how  his 
nostrils  have  been  offended,  as  these  panting  ma- 
chines sweep  past,  with 
that  sickening  smell  of 
imperfect  combustion. 
In  vain  do  makers  af- 
firm that  there  is  no 
odor ;  it  suffices  for 
any  one  to  drive  along 
in  the  wake  of  a  gaso- 
line carriage  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions — 
and  \\\H  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. True,  this 
unpleasant  feature  af- 
fects those  in  the  car- 
riage less  than  those 
behind  it ;  yet  it  is 
sufficient,  alas  I  for  all, 
(.)ne  might  expect  the 


(Tfae  wlniiing  vehicle  in  the  mac 
Clubot  America.  April  U.  1«IU. 
30  Becondg,  over  the  N)-ml  !e  cours- 
of  this  type  of  eleclrlu  vehicle  ar 


ce  of  the  AatomnbUe 
le :  li  hoDTB,  3  minuies 
country  road.  GnulN 
IdusIowBBtl^SO-) 


and  weighs  S,S()0 


being  that  in  the  letter  gasoline 
is  projected  into  the  fire 
in  vaporized  form,  giv- 
i  n  g  perfect  combus- 
tion, while  in  the  for- 
mer tiio  combustion  is 
imperfect.  Besides, 
in  die  gasoline  car- 
riage much  more  gaso- 
line is  consumed  than 
in  the  steam  carriage. 

As  to  noise  and  vi- 
bration in  the  gasoHne 
carriage,  these  may  be 
regarded  as  minor  ob- 
jections. Some  people 
find  them  disturbing ; 
others  do  not,  and  de- 
clare that  once  a  rider 
is  accustomed  to  the 
piston-beat  and  the  rat- 
tle of  gears,  ho  minds  them  no  more  than  the 
pounding  of  hoi-ses'  hoofs  in  ordinary  driving.  At 
any  rate,  the  steam  carriage  enjoys  saperiority 
here,  for  it  moves  almost  as  smoothly  and  quietly 
as  the  electric  carriage.  Another  feature  in  the 
gasoline  carriage  that  may  justify  objection, 
though  a  small  thing,  is  tliis  :  that,  when  the  car- 
riage ii^  brought  lu  a  standstill,  the  engine  muatgo 
on  with  its  noisy  beating  ;  or  else,  if  the  engine  be 
stopped,  it  can  be  started  only  (as  mentioned 
above)  by  the  rapiil  turning  of  a  crank,  which 
iit'cessitat<^s  the  rider's  dismounting.  The  steam 
carriage,  on  the  contrary,  will  stand  ailently  for 
ail  hour  or  more,  and  be  ready  to  start  in  an  in- 
stant— a  low  lire  keeping  sufBcient  steam  up  dar- 
ing this  time. 

Perhaps  the  chief  advantage  at  (he  gasoline 
cari'iago  over  its  steam  rival  is  that  on  along  ran 
it  needs  but  one  kind  of  replenisliiDg — guoline 
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for  itB  flii^ne ;  while  the  steam  carriage  needs 

two  kinds  of  replenishing — gasoline  for  its 
burner-Eire  and  water  for  its  boiler.  And  as 
the  steam  carriage  carries  limited  stores  (being 
compact),  this  means  frequent  stopping  to  fill 
tanks  (a  stop  every  twenty  miles),  and,  what  is 
more  serious,  the  chance  of  taking  impure  water 
aboard  and  fouling  valves  and  boiler- tubes. 
Wliat  harm  a  little  mud  can  do,  to  be  sure,  or  a 
bit  of  grit  in  tlie  feed-pipe  I  While  one  is  enjoy- 
ing some  lovely  panorama,  the  water-flow  into 
the  boiler  has  been  cut  off,  and  presently  there 
are  burned-out  tubes  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  a 
dead  carriage  by  the  wayside.  Again,  it  has 
happened  that  the  slant  of  a  long  hilt  has  tipped 
a  eteain  carriage  so  that  its  water-tank  is  below 
the  boiler-level,  and  the  water-feed  has  stopped 
with  the  same  lamentable  result.  Or,  still  again, 
on  a  cold  duy  the  water  has  frozen  in  tanks  and 
pipes,  and  the  boiler  burned  out.  In  a  gasoline 
carriage  the  boiler  never  burns  out,  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that  there  is  no  boiler  nor  any  trouble- 
some water-gauge  to  watch  and  worry  over. 

Summing  it  M  up  briefly,  one  may  say  that  for 
use  in  cities  the  electric  automobile  stands  with- 
out rival.  It  is  made  in  all  models — hansom, 
phaeton,  brougham,  victoria,  brake,  physician's 
coupe,  delivery -wagon,  and  truck.  No  other 
automobile  oilers  such  variety  of  style  and  finish; 
and  on  good  roads,  in  populous  districts,  no  other 
can  show  such  advantages.  It  is  sufBciently  rapid 
(has  won  prizes  in  road-races  against  all  com- 
petitors), is  clean,   free   from    noise,  free    from 


oral  years'  running.  With  perfected  storage 
batteries,  with  a  system  of  fine  national  high- 
ways, such  as  exist  in  Europe,  and  with  widely 


^BVt;. 

{Capdcltjf.  Itoiis.  Will  riin2SraileBiit  10  miles  per  honr,  on 
one  battery-charge.  CllmbB  15  pur  cent,  sradcs.  Coat  ot 
operation,  one  tent  per  ton-inlle.  Weight  0(  truck  BJiOO 
pounds.  aiKl  pvlcv  about  St.OUO.) 

smell,  ideally  easy  to  operate,  and,  although  the 
most  expensive  automobile,  it  still  shows  a  saving 
over  horse-drawn  vehicles  on  an  estimate  of  sev- 


distributed  electric  supply -stations  (things  sure 
to  come),  this  would  seem  to  be  the  automobile 
of  the  future. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  electric  automo- 
bile cannot  offer  the  general  usefulness  of  the 
steam  carriage  or  the  gasoline  carriage  ;  the  man 
who  would  journey  about  the  country  in  any 
direction  on  roads  as  they  are  must  have  one  of 
these  latter.  The  gasoline  carriage  has  won  its 
spurs ;  the  steam  carriage  is  rapidly  winning 
spurs  also,  and  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the 
fact  that  for  generations  now  engineers  have  been 
working  to  improve  and  simplify  the  steam-en- 
gine, while  the  gas  engine,  a  more  recent  product, 
has  been  less  perfected.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  machinery  in  a  steam  automobile 
takes  up  half  the  space  and  weighs  half  as  much 
as  equally  effective  machinery  in  the  gasoline  au- 
tomobile. Still,  this  heavier  machinery  bears  a 
broader  stamp  of  approval  than  the  lighter,  be- 
cause it  has  had  time  to  win  that  approval. 
Hundreds  will  argue  for  gasoline  where  tens 
favor  steam.  Steam  carriages  are  speedier  ;  I 
myself  have  ridden  at  forty  miles  an  hour  in  one 
of  them  :  but  there  is,  of  course,  that  boiler  to 
make  trouble.  Steam  carriages  are  cheaper  by 
25  per  cent.,  and  ligliter  by  40  per  cent.;  but 
they  do  not  equal  the  gasoline  carriage  in  con- 
venience for  touring  ;  indeed,  only  two  models 
are  on  the  market  now— one  a  runabout  (covered 
or  uncovered),  with  small  capacity,  and  a  two- 
seated  road  wagon  (uncovered),  not  much  better 
ofi.  The  questions  of  odor,  noise,  and  vibratioa 
have  been  sufficiently  considered  ;  and  in  oper- 
ating cost,  repairs,  and  trouble  of  running  there 
is  small  choice  :  it  is  easier  to  see  a  future  for  - 
steam,  but  the  present  is  a  toss- up. 
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I»i'ii;'-i.  t;.':  iir-Ai.inrH'-  'A  tLe  auwmobtl'!  lies 
cliiifly  in  ti.':  fi.vir^.  tw  iim  irrt&lti'fHR  of  th*  bi- 
ffT':,<:  iit  'Irif'iiiff  infj  ih":  piuit.  IVit  t!i*  n*w*r 
jirvJiJi.-t  liiM  ':ojij<;  to  Kiay — we  may  (>{  sure  of 
tlial,  Aln-wly  fr«:i;flil  liii':*  ar<t  I'/'.Iting  witli 
]i|i|ir»Ii<;nKi'>fi  at  ttnj  i-iii«ri'liiJ  yi'-A'uiWur'i  of  the 
rNiiic'it-'urryiu^f  «iitotiio>j]le,  aii'l  trijUfsy  lines 
'inr  woii<I»riiit(  if  aiitoKi'i'iilu  "n'l'ifjs  ajul  fioaohes 
.urn  <l(ti)LJn<i'l  to  war  ai^ain-it  lli'nii,  bh  thtiv  have 
waiT"!"!  uuMMl  the  railn^.Ja.  H-j-.-fjutly  tli'-!  Xtjw 
Vurk  '.'n-t'-Ki  h'jiimj  H:nl<:'I  the  aiitoinohile's 
fr<!i(£litljaii'Jlirix  eflideTicy  with  jmiireHsivf;  re- 
HiiliH.  I'or  y»«irn  the  (^arrvitiK  nervice  U;tween 
•I'M^kx  »ri<l  i-M'-X'im  \ii,Mm  hu'l  iHieii  <]oiie  by  three 
WKK'"'"!  'Iruwn  i>y  tw>  reliiyn  ot  tlirec  liorses, 
rjialiiriK  nix  h'^n*!!)  In  all  au'!  nix  muti.  Instead 
111  thews,  a  Hiiiffl'i  freiifht'i^arryiti);  bteain  vvug'rti 
WHH  {(lit  oil  with-  two  iii'rii,  aii'l  all  tjjii  work  of 
the  ol'l  Hi:rv\m  waH  .ioiie  (jiiiuj  as  well  with  this 
iiinrh  ':hi-iijN!r  foi-'-e  ami  an  hour  Have<l  every 
flay.  KxjKtrtjt  all  nn^ni:  llial  for  hauling  liniil«;r, 
rual,  Htone,  farmerN'  iiro'lui:o,  elc,  ovur  reason- 
nlily  ((''o'l  roailH,  tiie  auloinohile  itimires  a  Having; 
of  from  'ITi  \u:t  (Mint,  lo  'I'l  \m:t  coiit.,  an  ajiaiiiHt; 
hormt  iiii'l  wa((on.  'I'he  ruoveiueut  for  a  network 
of  ailLoiiiriliile  nnvU  over  the  liLtnl  JH  HtreiiKthen- 
irig  Htnailily.      A    weli-uoticoivftl   effort  is    now 


1  hiKlnvav  for  the 
luiMi,-.  (h.M-x]K.u^,.  ,>r  ImiMi.i^'  it  lo  Ik- ,livi.K'>l 
nnioii^'  III.-  lienetiiniK  Siiil.-!.,  .■uimlies.  an.t  cilies 
iiUiiiy  th-  liiu'.  KvivihinK  «ill  !»•  i>r..vi>le.l  for 
ncetiK  ami  .■.iiiifurt   >-l    li.U'r    ,in>)    .iriv.-i-.    imto- 


milcs  ptr 


by  the  di-partment  stores.     Load  «»p«cltr. 

:l«.  Will  climb  a  «  per  cent.Krsde  with  IhlBlowL 
It  ;ffl  ml1<?B  Willi  one  (charge.  MaxlmDm  speed  10 
liour.  Hiid(.-oBt>i!::.uao.l 


inol>iSe  inns  or  clnb-iiousea,  repair-shops,  re- 
charging stations,  etc.,  and  nothing  will  he  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
making  this  a  great  people's  highway  for  self- 
propelling  vehicles — the  greatest  and  finest  road 
seen  in  tho  world  since  Roman  conquerors  spread 
their  marvelous  paved  ways  across  empires.  At 
least,  that  is  the  plan,  and  it  is  so  well  thought 
of  by  engineers  and  army  men  {for  of  course  the 
strategio  iniiiortaiice  appeals  to  them  strongly) 
that  a  committee  of  some  prominence  has  already 
been  selected  fur  the  furtherance  of  this  interest- 
ing priiject. 

With  the  realization  of  this  dream  (and  the  day 
of  its  n'alintttion  may  not  be  so  far  distant)  we 
shall  probiiUy  find  public  taste  changing  so  that 
many  people  will  prefer  to  travel  from  place  to 
pliiCT!  more  slowly  llian  at  present,  and  will  delight 
to  jouruey  along  beautiful,  smooth  highways  by 
their  own  eonvityauco  and  at  their  own  will  and 
plfjusure,  riuher  than  to  rush  blindly  along  iron 
rails.  And  if  the  automobile  does  that  for  ns 
(i-oniiiiuitig  the  spirit  born  of  the  bicycle)  ;  if  it 
makes  us  see  nmre  of  our  own  country  out  of 
lieiilen  lines,  aiidseo  it  more  quietly  and  sanely, — 
it  will  have  iviidered  a  splendid  service  to  our 
.\uierioan  hfe  and  clmraeier — a  service  second, 
[N-rhups.  lo  iKiiii'  .>f  \\i  more  material  ones.  But 
lirsl.  we  must    \\uvv  the  beautiful,  smooth  higli- 
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BY  CHARLES  A.  CONANT. 


THE  demonstrated  ability  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  float  a  2-per-cent. 
bond  at  par  marks  an  epoch,  not  only  in  Ameri- 
can financial  liistory.  but  in  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment finance  ihroughoiit  the  world.  This 
demonstration  has  been  afforded  by  the  refund- 
ing provisions  of  the  new  gold-standard  law. 
Already,  within  two  months  after  the  approval 
of  the  law,  about  $272,000,000  of  2-per-cent. 
bonds  have  been  issued  by  the  Treasury,  in  ex- 
cliange  for  other  classes  of  bonds,  and  the  quo- 
tations of  the  new  bonds  have  ranged  from  102 
to  106^.  The  willingness  of  investors  to  take 
bonds  paying  so  low  a  rate  of  interest  demon- 
strates, not  only  the  high  credit  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  growing  power  of  New  York 
among  the  world's  money  markets.  Only  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  surplus  capital  seeking 
investment  can  the  rate  for  capital  be  forced 
down  to  2  per  cent,  even  for  the  highest  class  of 
securities.  In  Germany,  at  the  moment  when 
the  United  States  were  placing  their  new  2 -per- 
cent, bonds,  the  Imperial  3  per  cents,  which 
were  at  one  time  close  to  par,  had  fallen  to 
the  neighborhood  of  85  per  cent.,  and  Great 
Britain  was  inviting  tenders  at  a  rate  Mow  par 
for  10-year  bonds  paying  2f  per  cent.  While 
a  part  of  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  is  derived  from  their  special  use  as  secur- 
ity for  bank-note  circulation,  it  may  fairly  be 
claimed  that  American  credit  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  ;  and  that  New  York,  with 
her  great  gold  supply,  her  resources  of  surplus 
capital,  and  her  command  over  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, is  taking  her  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  settling- houses  of  the  world. 

RECENT    CONVERSIONS    ABROAD. 

The  process  usually  called  refunding  in  the 
United  States  is,  in  most  European  countries, 
called  ''conversion'' — a  word  adapted  from  the 
French,  but  well  established  in  English.  It 
nioHiis.  in  the  most  general  sense,  a  cliange  in  the 
teiins  upon  which  an  outstanding  public  debt 
was  issued — its  conversion  into  a  new  form  of 
obligation.  Many  such  conversions  are  effected 
l)y  the  offer  to  redeem  all  the  old  debt  in  cash, 
and  the  direct  offer  of  the  new  obligations  for 
sale  to  all  comers.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
cash  obtained  for  the  new  loan  is  used  in  paying 
off  the  old.     Conversion,  in  its  legitimate  sense, 


is  not  a  violation  of  the  original  contract,  but 
takes  place  only  at  the  maturity  of  the  old  debt, 
or  upon  terms  which  the  holders  of  the  old  debt 
are  willing  voluntarily  to  accept.  There  have 
frequently  been  operations,  miscalled  conver- 
sions, which  have  had  the  essential  character  of 
acts  of  bankruptcy. 

Conversions  not  only  of  public  debts,  but  of 
railway  and  industrial  obligations,  were  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  a  few  years  ago  in  Europe. 
A  statement  which  is  made  up  annually  by  the 
leading  financial  journal  of  Belgium  put  the  con- 
versions of  old  obligations  into  new  at  about 
$2,400,000,000  in  1894  ;  $240,000,000  in  1895, 
and  $1,500,000,000  in  1896.  The  amount  was 
still  large — $320,000,000 — as  late  as  1898,  but 
fell  off  materially  last  year.  Recent  important 
conversions  of  Government  obligations  began  with 
Great  Britain  in  1888,  when  she  reduced  the  in- 
terest on  about  $2,700,000,000  (£558,000,000) 
of  her  obligations  from  3  to  2 J  per  cent. ,  with  the 
right  of  reducing  to  2^  per  cent,  in  1903.  Then 
came,  in  1894,  the  great  French  and  Russian  con- 
versions. The  French  extended  about  $1,300,- 
000,000  in  obligations,  which  had  been  reduced 
in  1883  from  5  to  4^  per  cent.,  and  were  now 
continued  at  3^  per  cent.  Although  the  offer 
was  made  to  redeem  in  cash  the  bonds  of  those 
who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  new  rate,  only 
about  $250,000  were  presented  for  redemption. 
The  Russian  conversion  in  April  and  May,  1894, 
was  begun  by  offering  to  the  public  750,000,000 
rubles  ($570,000,000)  in  a  new  4-per-cent.  loan, 
of  which  the  proceeds  were  to  be  employed  in 
taking  up  several  old  obligations  paying  5  per 
cent.  The  loan  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
more  than  subscribed  in  the  three  days  beginning 
with  April  26,  1894,  and  a  supplementary  issue 
of  270,000,000  rubles  was  immediately  made. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  promptness  of  the  sub- 
scriptions was  the  offer  of  a  graded  premium  of  a 
few  cents  to  those  subscribing  within  the  first  few 
days. 

CHARACTER    OF    AMERICAN    REFUNDING. 

When  the  rates  for  money  began  to  rise  in 
1897,  M.  Georges  de  Laveleye,  the  eminent  Bel- 
gian financier,  declared  tlmt  the  period  of  con- 
versions was  closed  for  the  present.  This 
prophecy,  wliich  was  verified  by  events  so  far  as 
it  related  to  European  countries,  makes  more  re- 
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markable  the  achievement  of  the  United  States 
in  floating  a  2-percent,  bond  at  par.  There  was 
fear  in  some  quarters,  even  while  tlie  new  law 
was  pending  in  Congress,  that  the  new  bonds 
would  not  be  willingly  accepted  in  exchange  for 
the  old.  The  operation  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  left  the  option  entirely  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  old  bonds  whether  they  would  exchange 
them  or  not  for  the  2-per-cent.  bonds.  It  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  persuade  the  holder  of  a 
5-per-cent. ,  4-per-cent. ,  or  3-per-cent.  bond  to 
surrender  it  for  one  bearing  2  per  cent.,  to  offer 
him  at  least  a  part  of  the  difference  between  the 
par  value  of  the  old  bonds  and  the  price  at  which 
they  were  actually  selling  in  the  market.  All 
these  bonds  were  selling  above  par — that  is,  for 
more  than  the  value  declared  on  their  face. 
Their  price  was  governed,  not  entirely  by  the 
rate  of  interest  which  they  paid,  but  also  by  the 
period  which  they  had  to  run  before  the  Govern- 
ment \yould  have  the  option  of  redeeming  them 
at  par.  The  market  prices,  with  the  amounts 
outstanding,  of  the  three  classes  of  bonds  which 
were  convertible  under  the  new  law,  were  as 
follows  : 


Class  of  Bonds. 


Three  per  cents 
Four  per  cents.. 
Five  per  cents. . 


Date  of  Maturity  J 


Price 
Decem- 
ber 31, 

1899. 


August  1,1908 

July  9, 1907 

February  1,1904... 


110^ 
lU 

113^ 


Amount  Out- 
standing De- 
cember 31, 
1899. 


$198,679,000 

545,366,550 

95,009,700 


8830,055,350 


The  total  of  these  bonds  does  not  represent 
all  the  bonded  debt.  Two  classes  of  bonds  were 
not  brought  under  the  terms  of  the  new  law — 
the  extended  2-per-cent.  bonds,  outstanding  to 
the  amount  of  ^^25, 364, 500,  and  the  4-per-ceut. 
bonds  maturing  PY'bruary  1,  1925,  outstanding 
to  the  amount  of  $162,315,400.  The  first  class 
was  not  included  under  the  refunding  law,  be- 
cause these  bonds  are  already  due  and  payable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government.  The  other 
class  was  not  included,  because  the  long  period 
before  their  maturity  makes  the  price  so  high 
that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  pay  it  to  the 
holders  of  the  bonds  in  order  to  secure  them  in 
exchange.  These  ])oncls  were  quoted  as  high  as 
134  at  the  close  of  1899  ;  that  is,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  persuade  the  holder  to  renounce 
his  right  to  a  bond  for  $100,  running  until  1925, 
with  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  him  $134. 

The  prices  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  old 
"bonds  were  such  as  to  reduce  their  average  an. 
nual    return   to   2^  per   cent.     This   price  was 


somewhat  below  the  market-price  at  the  close  of 
1899,  and  averaged  about  10  per  cent,  above 
par.  The  Government,  or  any  investor,  there- 
fore, who  paid  $110  for  a  $100  bond  yielding  4 
per  cent,  a  year  until  1907,  would  receive  back 
his  premium,  with  interest  on  his  principal  at  2^ 
per  cent,  a  year. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  NEW  BONDS. 

A  large  issue  of  bonds,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
refunding,  often  involves  disturbance  to  the  money 
market,  unless  careful  precautions  are  taken 
against  it.  Large  amounts  of  money  are  accumu- 
lated in  the  banks  for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments for  the  bonds  and  are  diverted  temporarily 
from  any  other  use,  with  the  result  of  causing 
stringency  in  the  ordinary  commercial  supply. 
In  the  issue  of  the  new  2-per-cent.  bonds,  how- 
ever, there  was  little  occasion  to  fear  serious 
results  upon  the  money  market,  because  not  a  dol- 
lar in  the  new  bonds  was  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Government.  The  pressure  upon  the  market  was 
not  serious  at  any  time,  and  did  not  call  for  in- 
tervention by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
preparations  of  the  Treasury  for  refunding  were 
principally  by  way  of  increasing  the  clerical  force 
and  preparing  blanks,  explaining  the  terms  of  the 
exchange. 

Most  of  these  arrangements  were  made  *by 
A  ssistant  Secretary  Vanderlip,  Treasurer  Roberts, 
and  Mr.  A.  T.  Huntington,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Loans  and  Currency,  who  has  handled  several 
great  loans  without  an  error  of  a  dollar.  The 
new  law  took  effect,  by  the  signature  of  President 
McKinley,  on  March  14.  Many  inquiries  had 
already  reached  the  Treasury  regarding  the  re- 
funding process,  but  it  was  not  until  the  next 
day  that  bonds  were  actually  received  for  ex- 
change. The  applications  on  that  day  were 
about  $6,000,000,  and  on  the  next  day  about 
$20,000,000.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  amount  of  bonds  received  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  refunding  process  up  to  the  dates 
named,  and  indicates  how  rapidly  they  reached 
the  Treasury  : 

Date.  Received  to  Date. 

March  Itt.... 9»JSS\,VS0 

March  30 87,010,000 

March  31 18S,468iaO 

April  10 8S8,an3» 

April  20 »o,osgn) 

April  :J0 900,000,710 

May  10 imjns,4m 

May  15 S7UM8,nO 

Conservative  judges  predicted,  before  the  re- 
funding process  began,  that  it  would  extend  to 
nearly  all  the  available  bonds  owned  by  nationfl 
banks,  amounting  to  abont  $300,000,000,  and  to 
perhaps    $50,000,000    in    addition.     Aatomiiig 
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this  eiiEU  of  t350,00D.0(1{l  t-o  be  the  ullimaCe 
limit  of  refunding  for  the  present  yenr,  it  is  ob- 
viouB  that  rapid  strides  have  already  been  made 
toward  the  goal.  The  first  two  weeks  brought 
in  considerably  more  tlian  half  of  this  amount, 
and  the  month  of  April  Ijroviglit  the  total  up  to 
about  three -fourths.  The  bonds  for  exchange 
are  now  coming  in  more  slowly,  but  within  a 
short  time  will  exceed  $300,000,000,  and  will 
probably  reach  $350,000,000  before  the  close  of 
[he  year. 

The  inducement  to  exchange  the  old  bonds 
for  tlie  new  was  not  very  different,  from  the 
standpoint  of  mathematics,  for  either  of  the  three 
classes  afiected.  There  was  some  inducement  to 
permanent  investors,  Jiowever,  to  prefer  the  5- 
(ler-cent.  bonds  for  prompt  exchange,  because  of 
the  early  date  of  their  maturity.  It  is  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  compare  the  proportions  of  the 
three  classes  of  bonds,  which  had  been  settled  up 
to  the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  May  11,  by 
Treasurer  Roberts.  This  ia  shown  in  tlie  follow- 
ing table  : 

BONUS    EXCHANGED   TO   HAY    11,    1900. 


Claw  of  Bonds. 

OutBtaud- 

itSTA. 

M 

T.,™e  percent, 

lne,«ra.ooo 

»B1.747,7W» 
iai.518,8G0 
12,178^60 

S.li.'i'llt.fll'') 

s 

DEsmn's  OF  THi:  kew  bonds. 

One  of  the  motives  which  may  have  delayed 
private  investors  in  presenting  their  bonds  for 
exchange  is  the  fact  that  tlje  new  bonds  have  not 
been  actually  issued.  A  considerable  time  is  re- 
quired to  make  artistic  drawings,  engrave  the 
plates,  and  prepare  the  bonds  for  distribution. 
Fending  the  preparation  of  the  new  Ixinda, 
dummy  bonds,  printed  from  oi'dinary  type,  have 
been  issued,  but  have  not  been  allowed  to  leave 
the  custody  of  the  Treesury.  The  effect  of  this 
situation  is  to  prevent  or  embarrass  tranfors  of 
title  to  the  bonds.  Assistant  Secretary  Vander- 
Hp  has  lieen  pushing  the  preparation  of  the  new 
bonds  with  his  usual  energy,  and  now  expects  to 
deliver  ihe  bonds  for  *1,000  by  the  middle  of 
June.  The  other  deriotni nations  will  follow  at 
intervals  of  a  few  weeks. 

Handsome  engraved  portraits  of  prominent 
Americans  will  decorate  the  Ijoiids  of  different 
denominations.  The  portrait  of  Thomas  H,  Ben- 
ton, of  Missouri,  was  chosen  by  Secretary  Oage 
for  the  registered  bonds  for  $1,000.  which  are 


the  first  to  be  issued.  Benton  was  one  of  the 
first  gold-standard  men  in  the  Unite.d  States. 
His  sobriquet  of  "Old  Bullion"  indicates  how 
appropriate  is  the  compliment  paid  him  by  put- 
ting his  portrait  on  iIm'  liisi  l.i,]i-l.s  (.,r  ilie  UniU'd 

gold.  The  other  portrait  which  has  been  as- 
signed is  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  firsl 
secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Washington,  who 
practically  created  the  present  treasury  organisa- 
tion, and  planted  the  public  credit  upon  firm 
foundations.  His  portrait  will  go  upon  the  cou- 
pon bonds  for  $500.  The  other  portriiits  will  be 
those  of  President  John  Adams,  Commodore 
Bainbridge,  Commodore  Decatur,  Gen.  John  A. 
Dix,  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  H,  iSeward, 
Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  and  Secretary  Stanton. 
Bonds  are  issued  either  as  coupon  or  registered 
bonds,  according  to  the  preference  of  the  owner. 
Coupon  bonds  are  those  which  are  transferable 
without  indorsement  from  holder  to  liolder,  and 
are  named  from  the  fact  that  they  benr  coupons 
which  entitle  the  holder  to  the  quarterly  iiitcrosl.. 
Registered  bonds  are  those  which  have  the  name 
of  the  owner  officially  registered  at  the  tren^urv. 
Checks  for  the  interest  upon  these  bom.ls  nre 
mailed  to  the  registered  owner,  and  no  other  owner 
is  recognized  without  due  notice  of  a  formal  trans- 
fer of  title.  The  coupon  bonds  are  the  morf.  con- 
venient for  frequent  transfers,  while  the  regis- 
tered bonds  are  safer  for  permanent  investors. 
A  registered  bond  cannot  be  changed  back  into  a 


.ojkI,  I 


srted 


into  a  registered  bond.  It  is  the  usi 
a  new  loan  is  issued,  that  the  larger  proportion  is 
taken  in  the  form  of  coupon  bonds,  because  the 
bonds  are  taken  by  brokci's  who  desire  to  sell 
them  ;  but  the  longer  a  loan  is  outstanding  ths 
larger  proportion  is  transformed  by  permanent 
investors  into  the  registered  form.  In  the  case  of 
the  new  2-per-cent.  bonds,  however,  the  report 
of  the  debt  on  April  30  showed  that  $254,311,000 
was  in  registered  bonds  and  $4,740,950  in  coupon 
bonds.  This  unusual  proportion  of  registered 
bonds  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  new 
bonds  are  held  by  the  national  banks,  and  were 
registered  from  the  start  in  their  names. 

SHAKE    OF    THE    BANKS    IS    REFUNIJINO. 

It  was  well  understood,  by  those  familiar  with 
financial  operations,  that  the  offer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  exchange  the  old  bonds  for  the  new 
2per-centH  would  not  be  especially  attractive  to 
the  great  body  of  private  investors,  and  would 
not  be  accepted  by  them  at  once.  The  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  offer,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  private  investor,  was  that  he  obtained 
a  safe  investment  for  thirty  years  instead  of  on* 
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maturing  with  a  few  years.  The  proposition 
was  made  attractive  to  the  national  banks,  how- 
ever, by  the  grant  of  certain  privileges  connected 
with  their  circulation.  The  notes  of  national 
banks  are  now  issued  upon  the  security  of  United 
States  bonds,  which  have  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  trustee.  The 
old  law  permitted  bank-notes  to  be  issued  only 
to  the  amount  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  face-value 
of  the  bonds  pledged.  Tlie  new  law  permits  the 
issue  of  circulation  to  the  full  face-value  of  the 
bonds.  The  difference  between  90  per  cent,  and 
100  per  cent,  does  not  measure,  however,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  new  bonds  as  the  basis  of  cir- 
culation. When  a  premium  had  to  be  paid, 
amounting  say  to  34  for  the  4-per-cent.  bonds, 
the  man  who  desired  $100,000  in  bonds  had  to 
invest  not  simply  $100,000,  but  $134,000.  He 
then  obtained  in  bank-notes,  not  90  per  cent,  of 
$134,000,  but  90  percent,  of  $100,000.  Thus 
there  was  a  difference  of  $44,000  between  the 
amount  which  he  invested  and  the  amount  in 
notes  which  he  received  back  for  use  in  making 
loans.  Witli  the  2-per-cent.  bonds  at  par,  he 
would  have  obtained  $90,000  in  notes  for  an  in- 
vestment of  $100,000,  even  under  the  old  law. 
With  circulation  raised  to  par,  he  receives  prac- 
tically $100,000  in  notes  for  an  investment  of 
$100,000.  There  are  some  deductions  for  the 
redemption  fund  and  expenses,  which  need  not 
be  set  forth  fully,  as  they  are  substantially  the 
same  under  the  old  and  new  conditions. 

A  weighty  inducement  for  the  banks  to  ex- 
change their  bonds  was  cast  into  the  scale  by 
another  provision  of  the  new  law.  This  was  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  upon  circulation,  from  one 
per  cent  a  year  when  circulation  was  based  upon 
the  old  bonds,  to  one- half  of  this  amount  when 
it  was  based  upon  the  new  bonds.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  discrimination  has  had  a  decisive 
influence  in  leading  the  banks  to  exchange  their 
old  bonds  for  new.  It  has  nearly  the  same  effect 
as  if  a  2^-per-cent  bond  had  l)een  issued  without 
any  change  in  the  tax  on  circulation.  The  result 
of  these  various  provisions  is  to  afford  a  *  *  bank- 
ing profit"  of  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  upon 
circulation.  This  means  that  if  $100,000  loaned 
directly  would  pay  5  per  cent. ,  the  same  amount 
invested  in  bonds,  and  with  the  bonds  used  as 
the  basis  of  circulating  notes  whic^h  could  be 
loaned,  would  pay  1  per  cent,  more,  or  0  per  cent. 

THE    INCREASE    OF    BANK    CIIICCLATION. 

The  increased  profits  afforded  the  national 
banks,  bv  the  use  of  the  new  bonds  as  a  basis  of 
circulation,  has  had  the  expected  effect  in  leading 
a  large  number  of  banks  to  increase  their  deposits 
of  bonds  and  their  circulation.     Thus  far,  how- 


ever, the  increase  has  not  reached  exces^ve  pro- 
portions. The  face -value  of  the  bonds  on  de- 
posit in  the  Treasury  to  secure  circulation  on 
December  30,  1899,  was  $234,484,570.  The 
total  thus  deposited  on  May  14  bad  risen  to 
$272,708, 740 — an  increase  of  nearly  $39, 000, 000. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  an  equal  amount  in 
circulation,  as  soon  as  the  new  notes  can  be  pre- 
pared at  the  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing, 
and  issued  from  the  oflfice  of  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency.  The  authority  to  raise  circula- 
tion to  par  will  add  about  $23,500,000  to  tlie 
circulation  upon  the  old  bonds,  without  any  in- 
crease of  the  bonds  deposited.  These  two 
sources  of  increase,  therefoi-e,  insure  an  addition 
of  about  $62,500,000  to  the  circulation.  It  is 
probable  that  further  deposits  of  bonds  for  circu- 
lation will  occur  during  the  next  few  mouths, 
especially  when  a  demand  for  currency  arises 
during  the  crop-moving  season  in  the  autumn, 
and  when  the  new  bonds  have  been  actually  is- 
sued to  their  holders. 

Tiie  actual  bank-note  circulation  has  not  yet 
quite  reached  the  figures  indicated  by  tlie  bond 
deposits,  because  of  the  necessary  delay  in  en- 
graving plates  for  the  new  notes,  printing  and 
seasoning  the  notes,  and  shipping  them  to  the 
banks.  The  gap  between  the  actual  circulation 
and  that  to  which  the  banks  are  entitled  upon 
their  bonds  will  soon  be  closed,  however,  and  the 
total  bank-note  circulation,  \vithout  further  in- 
creases, would  then  stand  at  about  $309,000,000. 
This  includes  about  $40,000,000  in  notes  which 
the  banks  desinj  to  withdraw  from  circulation. 
P^'or  these  they  have  deposited  lawful  money — 
gold,  silver,  or  greenbacks — with  the  United 
States  Treasurer.  Whenever  one  of  these  notes 
is  received  at  the  Treasury  for  redemption,  the 
lawful  money  is  paid  in  exchange  and  the  note  is 
canceled.  P^ventually,  therefore,  all  these  notes 
would  disappear  from  circulation,  but  for  the 
fact  that  withdrawals  for  various  reasons  are 
constantly  taking  place  and  keeping  a  certain 
minimum  amount  afloat. 

PROBABLE    INCREASE    OF    $100,000,000    IN    NOTES. 

An  increase  of  nearly  $100,000,000  in  bank- 
note circulation  is  likely  to  result  from  the  new 
law  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  total 
circulation  on  December  30,  1899,  was  $246,- 
195,523,  of  which  $209,759,985  was  secured  by 
bonds,  and  $30,435,538  was  in  process  of  retire- 
ment and  covered  by  lawful  money.  The  latter 
class  of  circulation  is  likely  to  fall,  daring  the 
year,  to  about  $25,000,000,  if  the  new  circixla- 
tion  can  be  kept  out  at  a  profit  If  the  total  cir- 
culation then  stands  at  $340,000,000  at  the  dose 
of  the  year,  the  changes  during  1900  will  repre- 
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in  round  amouni^  :  [  uiTtaae  to  par  of  llie 
s  at  tlie  close  of  1S[)9,  f24,000,000  ;  new 
sita  of  bonds,  *81, 000,000  ;  reduction  of 
lation  in  process  of  retirement,  #1 1,000, 000; 
ncrease  in  circulation,  ^94,000.000.  This 
■S  for  additional  bond  doposila,  beyond  tiioae 
li  have  already  taken  place,  to  the  amount  of 
300,000,    which    is    probably    above    rather 

below  the  msii-k. 

1  estimated  increase  of  $100,000,000  in  the 
-note  circulation  as  the  result  of  the  refund- 
aw  lias  the  sanction  of  several  good  financial 
>rities,  and  is  justified  by  the  rate  at  which 
s  have  been  deposited  during  the  two  months 

the  new  law  took  effect.  The  fear  was  ex- 
ed,  in  some  qnart«rs,  that  there  would  be  a 

inflation  of  the  circulation  under  the  attrac- 

of  the  increased  profit  afforded  by  the  new 
The  bonds  available  for  refunding,  as  set 

in  the  first  table  in  this  article,  were  >839,- 
190,  of  which  the  national  banks  held,  on 
nary  1,  as  the  security  for  circulation,  about 
,000,000.  This  left  nearly  .*i600,000,000  in 
te  hands,  or  held  by  the  banks  for  other 
)ses.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  held  in 
'reasury  to  secure  deposits  of  United  States 
i  in  the  banks  was  about  $76,000,000.  The 
,hat  any  very  large  proportion  of  these  bonds 

be  diverted  into  the  hands  of  the  banks,  and 
ss  a  basis  of  circulation,  was  not  well  founded, 
le  opinion   of   prudent   financiers,   because 

of  them  were  held  in  trust  funds,  where 
ifety  of  the  investment  and  the  freedom  of 
rustee  from  criticism  are  more  important 
the  rate  of  interest.  Some  were  pledged  by 
ance  companies  under  State  laws  requiring 
.ritees  of  iheir  liability,  and  others  were  held 
nservative  investors,  who  would  not  be  in- 
I,  by  a  slifirht  rise  in  the  market-price,  to 
heir  bonds  when  no  other  equally  secure 
tment  was  reailily  obtainable. 

conclusive  reason  for  the  belief  that  the 
i  wouUl  not  draw,   from  private  hands,  a 

amount  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ng  their  circulation  lay  in  the  fact  that  a 

demand  would  t«nd  to  raise  the  price  of 
snds.  The  event  proved  thai  the  demand 
le  old  bonds  wliicb  were  available  for  re- 
iig  raiso<l  their  prices  materially  during 
1  and  -April,  and  the  new  '2  per-cent.  bonds 
quoted  as  high  as  106^.  The  purchase  of 
jnds  at  such  prices  would  reduce  materially 
it  profit  which  might  be  derived  from  circu- 
,  if  the  bonds  could  be  obtained  at  par. 
:tion  of  the  profit  would  mean  a  diminution 
:  induceiiifnt  to  buy  bonds  and  to  increase 
ation.  The  two  tendencies— the  demand. 
3  part  of  the  banks,  for  bonds  because  of 


the  increased  profit  on  circulation,  and  the 
pressure  upon  the  supply,  with  its  inducement 
to  the  owners  of  the  bonds  to  advance  their 
prices— worked  at  cross- purposes. 

The  (■a,-o  would  have  been  different  if  Ihe  quan- 
lily  tii  Lnjiitld  Lad  h-saa  uicwaeetl,  and  tticic  miglit 
be  reason  to  anticipate  a  real  danger  of  currency 
inflation,  if  at  any  future  time  a  large  volume  of 
bonds  should  be  put  upon  the  market  to  meet  the 
demands  of  war  or  other  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures. The  bank-notes  secured  by  bonds,  although 
they  have  remained  at  par  with  Government 
money,  are  not  related  directly  to  the  supply  of 
metallic  money  in  the  manner  which  is  desirable 
ill  a  scientific  bank-note  currency.  If  a  large 
quantity  of  bank-notes  were  suddenly  infused  into 
the  currency  upon  the  basis  of  new  bond  issues, 
the  currency  would  become  excessive  in  amount, 
and  the  excess  would  tend  to  go  abroad  in  the 
form  of  gold.  Thus,  a  given  quantity  of  notes 
would  replace  gold  in  the  domestic  circulation, 
and  if  the  process  were  continued  too  long  dis- 
trust would  arise  regarding  the  ability  of  the 
banks  to  pay  the  notes  in  gold,  and  there  would 
be  danger  of  a  depreciation  of  the  notes  below 
their  face-value  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  a  premium  upon  gold  when  expressed  in 
notes.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  notes 
were  issued  upon  the  general  assets  of  the  banks, 
and  were  secured  by  a  required  proportion  of  gold 
coin  on  hand.  The  notes  would  then  be  related 
directly  to  the  metallic  supply  of  the  country,  and 
would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  when  they 
became  excessive  in  amount. 

THE   CREATION   OP   SMALL    BANKS. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  gold-standard 
law  having  some  effect  upon  the  currency  supply 
is  a  provision  authorizing  the  creation  of  national 
banks  with  a  capital  of  125,000  in  any  place 
whose  population  does  not  exceed  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  No  national  bank  could  be  organ- 
ized under  the  old  law  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
*;oO.OO'l.  Tlje  n-?iih  t,f  ihciu'w  jirovisicii  in'om- 
ises  to  be  a  considerable  increase  in  ihe  number 
of  banks  in  the  national  system.  The  number  of 
banks  reporting  to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency 
on  Febniary  15,  1900,  was  3,604,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $613,084,465.  The  applications 
for  national-bank  charters  received  from  March  1 
to  May  I,  1900,  were  890 — which  would  raise 
the  whole  number,  if  all  these  applications  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  new  banks,  to  nearly 
4,500.  A  portion  of  the  applications  for  new 
banks,  to  the  extent  of  129,  are  for  capitals  of 
$50,000  or  more,  which  might  have  been  incor- 
porated under  the  old  law. 

The  applications  for  new  charters  do  not,  hov- 
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ever,  by  any  means  involve  the  creation  of  so 
many  new  banks.  Nearly  half  come  from  small 
private  and  State  banks  which  were  not  before 
able  to  enter  the  national  system,  but  now  find 
their  capitals  within  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
They  propose  simply  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
from  the  State  to  the  National  system.  In  the 
case  of  the  new  banks,  considerable  time  will  be 
required  for  the  necessary  formalities  of  inves- 
tigation into  the  solvency  of  the  applicants,  and 
some  of  them  may  voluntarily  abandon  their  plans 
because  of  the  discovery  that  the  new  projects 
are  not  so  profitable  as  was  at  first  supposed.  A 
bank  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  if  it  had  only  its 
capital  to  loan  at  6  per  cent.,  would  earn  only 
about  $1,500  per  year,  subject  to  the  deduction 
of  all  its  operating  expenses.  It  will  require, 
therefore,  a  considerable  volume  of  deposits  to 
enable  a  small  bank  to  do  a  profitable  business. 

The  small  national  banks  will  not  add  so  largely 
to  the  note  circulation  as  might  be  supposed  from 
their  large  number.  If  five  hundred  of  them 
were  organized  with  a  uniform  capital  of  $25,  - 
000  each,  and  the  whole  capital  were  represented 
by  note  issues,  the  circulation  called  for  would  be 
$12,500,000.  But  they  are  required  to  hold 
bonds  only  to  the  amount  of  one- fourth  of  their 
capital,  and  the  course  pursued  by  the  small  banks 
which  have  been  actually  incorporated  shows  that 
they  will  adhere  more  closely  to  the  minimum 
than  tiie  maximum  of  their  authorized  circulation. 
The  combined  capitals  of  81  national  banks  or- 
ganized from  Marcli  14  to  May  10,  1900 — most 
of  them  small  banks,  and  55  with  capitals  under 
$50,000 — was  $5,245,000.  The  bonds  deposited 
by  these  banks  for  circulation  were  only  $1,554,- 
600  in  amount,  or  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  their 
capital.  At  this  rate,  500  small  banks  would 
swell  the  circulation  only  about  $3,600,000. 

EFFECT  OF  REFUNDING  ON  THE  TREASURY. 

The  refunding  operations  involve  two  benefits 
to  the  Treasury,  besides  the  extension  of  the 
debt  at  a  low  rate  for  a  long  term  of  years.  One 
of  tliese  benefits  is  the  net  saving  in  interest  pay- 
ments up  to  the  maturity  of  the  old  bonds. 
This  saving  is  obtained  by  deducting,  from  the 
total  interest  payments  at  the  old  rates  up  to  the 
maturity  of  the  old  bonds,  the  payments  at  the 
new  rate  of  2  per  cent.,  and  deducting  from  this 
result  the  premiums  paid  in  order  to  induce  the 
holders  of  the  old  bonds  to  surrender  them  to 
the  Treasury.  This  net  saving  was  stated,  by 
Senator  Aid  rich  in  December,  at  $23,303,710. 
These  calculations  were  based,  however,  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  the  bonds  covered  by  the 
refunding  law  would  ])e  exchanged  for  the  new 
2-per-cent.  bonds,  and  that  the  exchange  would 


occur  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  law.  It 
was  obvious  that  these  assumptions  could  not  be 
realized.  The  actual  saving  in  interest  upon  the 
bonds  refunded  up  to  May  1,  amounting  to 
$260,020,750,  was  $32,699,225.  The  premiums 
paid  were  $26,034,771,  resulting  in  a  net  saving 
upon  the  bonds  exchanged  of  $6,664,454.  If 
$100,000,000  more  of  the  bonds  are  refunded  in 
the  near  future,  there  will  be  an  additional  net 
saving  to  the  Treasury  of  about  $2,600,000, 
raising  the  total  saving  to  the  maturity  of  the  old 
bonds  to  a  little  less  than  $10,000,000. 

While  the  immediate  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  is  not  large,  a  very  material 
benefit  has  been  afforded  to  the  Treasury  and  the 
money  market  by  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
paying  out  in  premiums  a  part  of  the  excessive 
cash -balance  which  has  accumulated  from  the 
war-revenue  taxes.  If  all  the  bonds  had  been 
exchanged,  the  Treasury  would  have  disbursed 
at  once  the  sum  of  $88,668,953  in  premiums,  as 
shown  by  the  estimate  of  Senator  Aldrich  for 
December.  The  exchange  of  only  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  bonds  will  reduce  these  disburse- 
ments, by  way  of  premiums,  to  about  $35, 000, 000. 
When  the  gold -standard  law  took  effect  on 
March  14,  Secretary  Gage  set  aside  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  in  gold  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  legal -tender  notes,  as  required  by 
the  law.  The  remaining  cash  in  the  Ti-easury, 
not  held  in  trust  against  outstanding  certificates, 
was  reported  as  $154,985,989.  About  $30,- 
000,000  would  suffice  for  a  working  balance, 
while  receipts  equaled  ordinary  expenditures,  so 
that  there  was  apparently  about  $125,000,000 
needlessly  locked  up  in  the  Treasury.  Secretary 
Gage  had  already  transferred  $111,607,731  of 
this  sum  to  the  custody  of  the  national  banks,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  available  for  the  use  of  the 
money  market.  It  was  thought,  while  the  new 
law  was  ])ending,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
withdraw  some  of  these  bank  deposits  to  pay  the 
differences  between  the  par  value  and  present 
worth  of  the  old  bonds.  It  was  determined, 
however,  w^hen  the  law  took  effect  to  make  the 
first  payments  from  the  money  actually  held  by 
the  Treasury.  This  money  has  proved  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  because  a  surplus  of  receipts  over 
ordinary  expenditures  has  continued  for  some 
time.  Notwithstanding  the  payment  of  about 
$27,000,000  in  differences,  the  cash-balance  on 
May  10  still  stood  at  $147,006,832,  of  which 
$111,722,839  was  on  deposit  in  national  bankB. 
The  payment  of  differences  has  prevented,  for  a 
time,  the  accumulation  of  idle  money  in  tbe 
Treasury  ;  but  with  the  completion  of  these  pay- 
ments the  surplus  is  likely  to  .accamulate  again 
at  a  rate  which  will  call  for  further  aetioii. 


THE   PASSION   PLAY  AT  OBERAMMERGAU,   1900. 


OBERAMMERGAU,  the  famous  little  vil- 
lage in  the  Bavarian  Tyrol,  has  experi- 
enced two  decided  external  changes  since  1890 
and  the  last  performance  of  the  Passion  Play. 
The  railroad  takes  the  place  of  the  post- carts 
that  were  formerly  the  only  means  of  transpor- 
tation between  Oberau  and  Oberammergau.  Al- 
though an  electric  one,  the  official  train,  that 
which  conveys  tlie  guests  from  the  junction  with 
the  Munich  line  at  Murnau  to  Oberammergau,  is 
drawn  by  two  locomotives,  as  the  electric  plant 
has  not  yet  been  finished.  For  the  first  time 
the  quiet  valley  in  which  the  village  of  the 
Passion  Play  nestles  hears  the  shrieking  whistles 
of  a  modern  engine,  the  huge  surrounding  hills 
covered  deep  in  snow  echoing  the  unaccustomed 
noise  from  side  to  side.  The  new  station  is  a 
smart-looking  building,  some  minutes'  walk  from 
the  village.  The  railway  will  doubtless  prove 
of  great  service  to  the  crowds  of  visitors  this 
summer,  but  it  rather  spoils  the  former  primi- 
tiveness  and  simplicity  of  the  village. 

The  other  noticeable  change  is  the  new  thea- 
ter. In  former  vears  the  auditorium  and  the 
stage  were  entirely  uncovered.  Until  1830  the 
performances  always  took  place  before  the 
church  ;  but  then  as  the  spectators  increased, 
the  theater  was  moved  to  a  meadow  at  the  end 
of  the  village.  The  railway  station  is  now  not 
far  from  the  spot.  In  1890  part  of  the  audi- 
torium was  covered  in,  but  most  of  the  specta- 
tors were  soaked  when  it  rained.  This  time  the 
whole  has  been  roofed  over.  The  hall  holds 
close  on  4.000  seats,  all  numbered.  It  slopes 
steeply  up,  so  that  a  good  view  can  be  obtained 
from  every  seat.  The  stage,  which  is  open  to 
rain  and  sun,  stands  framed  in  a  background  of 
fir- clad  hills  and  blue  sky.  In  summer,  at  any 
rate,  it  will  appear  thus  to  the  spectators.  In 
consequence  of  the  stage  being  uncovered,  the 
auditorium  has  only  a  rear  and  two  side  walls — 
the  front,  near  the  stage,  being  quite  open  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof.  This  roofing-in  caused  a 
good  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  it  being  argued 
that  it  deprived  the  play  of  a  great  part  of  its 
special  character.  The  new  building  cost  J50, 000. 
It  consists  of  huge  iron  girders,  which  span  the 
auditorium  in  a  gigantic  arch.  On  to  these 
girders  boards  are  fastened,  which  in  turn  are 
covered  with  canvas  painted  yellow.  From  a 
distance  it  looks  like  stone,  but  the  illusion  van- 
ishes as  one  approaches  the  entrance. 

The  whole  village  has  been  in  the  hands  of 


the  builders.  Every  hotel  has  been  added  to, 
every  clear  space  has  been  the  site  of  some  new 
building.  Rooms  have  been  enlarged  and  fin- 
ished on  every  hand.  The  snow  covered  every- 
thing, but  still  the  workmen  labored  away  in- 
cessantly. The  reason  for  this  haste  was  that 
accommodation  for  4,000  people  must  be  pro- 
vided before  May  20 — the  day  of  the  dress  re- 
hearsal. The  Oberammergauers  do  not  intend 
to  let  visitors  stay  anywhere  except  in  the  vil- 
lage. To  this  end  the  tickets  for  the  play, 
which  should  be  ordered  beforehand,  are  only 
issued  in  connection  with  rooms  in  the  village  ; 
that  is  to  sa}',  you  order  a  room  and  a  ticket  at 
the  same  time,  and  cannot  get  a  ticket  without  a 
room.  Each  room  has  been  inspected  by  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  has 
had  a  certain -priced  ticket  allotted  to  it.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  visitors  to  stay  anywhere 
save  in  Oberammergau,  if  they  desire  to  see  the 
play.  As  the  performance  starts  at  8  a.m.  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  anything  else.  The  new 
railway,  however,  runs  a  train  leaving  Munich 
at  4  A.  M. ,  which  will  deposit  visitors  in  time  for 
'  the  performance  ;  but  they  will  be  unable  to  get 
any  tickets.  Any  that  remain  over  are  given 
out  at  six  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  play. 

Oberammergau  is  run  on  most  democratic 
principles.  The  householders  elect  the  Burger- 
meister  and  the  council.  These,  together  with 
the  parish  priest  and  six  men  elected  by  the 
people,  form  the  Passions  ComiU  which  ar- 
ranges all  details  connected  with  the  play  and 
selects  the  players.  The  nominations  took  place 
on  December  21  last.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
rivalry  between  the  different  candidates,  but  the 
selection  is  final.  In  1890  it  was  expected  that 
Peter  Rendl.  the  John'ot  that  year,  would  have 
been  Christus  in  1900  ;  but  Christus  must  have 
a  flowing  beard,  and  Mr.  Rendl's  beard  will  not 
grow.  He  is  acting  John  once  more — almost 
the  only  important  part  which  is  taken  by  the 
same  actor  who  performed  it  in  1890.  Josef 
Meyer,  the  Christus  of  1870,  1871,  1880,  and 
1890,  is  too  old  to  take  the  part  again,  his 
grizzled  beard  making  it  quite  impossible.  In 
order  that  he  may  have  a  prominent  position 
still,  the  part  of  choragus  has  been  divided. 
Gakol  Rutz,  the  village  smith  who  acted  chora' 
gus  in  1890,  still  has  the  title,  but  does  not  re- 
cite the  Prologue,  Meyer  coming  on  the  stage  in 
bis  place.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  the  part 
Mayer  wished  to  act,  but  the  comiU  did  not  con- 
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aider  it  important  enough  ;  besides,  they  (iid  not 
desire  to  have  tlie  veteran  actor  of  Chrislas  on 
the  stage  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  novice  Anton 
Lang,  who  takes  the  principal  part  this  year. 
He  ia  a  potter,  and  works  willi  Iiis  fatlier,  wlio 
acts  JJeioil,  in  their  large  white  Iiouse  near  the 
theater.  (Jpinions  differ  as  to  his  performance. 
He  is  only  iwoiity'fivo.  The  Burgermeister, 
who  in  1890  acted  Kaijihus,  has  also  aged  too 
much  to  act  the  same  part,  which  is  taken  by 
Sebastian  Lang,  the  heir  of  DaLsenberger,  who 
wrote  ihe  present  text  of  the  play.  Mr.  Lang  is 
publishing  the  official  text  for  the  first  time. 
The  dresses  worn  are  the  same,  and  the  tableaux 
and  scones  are  exactly  similar  every  year. 

At  the  official  openiiig  of  the  railway  the  long- 
haired players  were  much  in  evidence.  As 
there  are  only  1,400  inhabitants,  and  700  of 
these  are  a<:ting  in  the  play,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  nearly  every  other  man  lias  long  hair  and 
often  a  flowing  beard.  Both  beard  and  hair  are 
allowed  to  grow  untouched  for  several  months 
before  the  commencement  of  the  play.  Very 
handsome  many  of  them  look  with  their  wavy 
black  hair  resting  on  their  shoulders.  The  little 
boys  playing  marbles  in  a  corner  have  nearly  all 
long,  curly  hair.  Since  1890  Mr.  Kendl  has 
married,  and  has  a  little  son.  His  wife  is  the 
daughter  of  Mayer,  who  was  Chrislas  while 
Rendl  was  John  ten  yeara  ago.  Since  that  time 
Peter  Rendl  has  set  up  a  shop  of  his  own,  and 
this  year  will  supply  some  of  his  exquisite  carv- 
ing to  visitors.  All  the  more  important  players 
are  carvers  ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  chief  industry  of 
the  village.  Mr.  Rendl  lives  in  a  pretty  little 
villa  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rushing  Aiuner. 
Anton  Lang  resides  just  over  the  bridge,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Old  Jakob  Hett, 
who  has  acted  Pfler  every  time  since  1860,  is  too 
infirm  to  do  anything  this  year.  His  place  has 
been  tal^en  by  Peter  Kendl's  father,  the  Pilate  of 
1880  and  1890.  Naturally  both  father  and  son 
are  phrased,  and  their  acting  of  Pilcr  and  Jnhn 
should  be  extremely  good.  The  Durgermeister's 
daughter,  who  took  the  part  of  Mary  in  1890, 
has  since  retired  into  a  convent.  Aima  Flunger, 
the  daughter  of  the  local  postman,  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  follow  such  an  actor  ;  but 
reports  say  her  [lerformancc  of  Mary  is  very 
good.  As  the  mother  of  Chrislus,  liowi'ver,  her 
face  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  with  her 
She  is  only  nineteen  years  old. 
s  to  see  these  people  about  their 
daily  tasks.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  village,  the 
first  long-haired  man  to  be  seen  was  the  Aposlk 
Thaddeui,  who  was  clearing  the  snow  from  the 


road.  The  ehoragus  works  away  amid  shoTen 
of  sparks,  in  his  smithy,  and  Xicodemus  is  tlie 
owner  of  the  baker's  shop  at  the  corner.  All 
work  at  their  various  vocations  during  the  day 
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(The  "  ChrlBtoB  "  In  IIWX) 

and  rehearse  regularly  every  night.  The  chief 
performers  assemble  in  the  RatUhaue,  and  are 
coached  by  the  Burgermeister.  The  chorus  and 
the  crowd  meet  in  ailjoining  buildings.  The 
first  rehearsal  in  the  new  theater  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  Sunday,  March  25,  but  the  snow 
prevented  it. 

Everything  lias  been  rapidly  pushed  forward, 
rehearsals,  choir  practice,  and  costumes.  Build- 
ers have  worked  with  feverish  haste,  in  order 
that  on  May  24  the  first  performance  might  be  a 
success.  The  villagers  expect  an  immense  at- 
tendance during  the  year,  and  indeed  few  pleas- 
anter  trips  could  be  suggested  than  a  visit  to  the 
Bavarian  Tyrol  and  the  village  of  the  Passion 
Play.  The  play  began  on  May  24  and  ends  on 
September  'Ad.  The  performances  take  plaoeev- 
erv  Sundav  and  on  several  interrening  Wednes- 
days. There  are  27  in  all;  but,  if  ever  tha 
crowds  are  excessive,  additional  perfonnuuMi 
are  given. 
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THE  DANGER  OF  WAR  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND 
ENGLAND. 

BARON  PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN  is  one  of 
tliose  Frenclimeii  who  know  and  love  Eng- 
lauil  almost  as  well  as  Uiey  know  and  love  their 
native  country.      He  has  traveled  much  in  Amer- 


ica and  in  Great  Britain  :  he  has  friends  every- 
where ;  and  he  is  quite  justified  in  maintaiDiDg, 
as  he  does  in  hia  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
lierieio,  that  there  is  no  one  better  qualified  to 
spenk  llian  he  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  present 
position.  He  is  no  pessimist ;  on  the  contrary, 
few  men  have  a  more  cheery,  optimistic  outlook 
on  the  world  and  its  affairs  ;  and  when  such  a 
man  fuels  constrained  to  tell  us,  aa  he  does,  that 
there  arc  signs  of  a  forthcoming  conflict  between 
England  and  France,  his  warning  should  be 
heeded.  Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  there 
any  danger  of  a  war  between  these  two  coun- 
tries ?  "What  ground  of  quarrel  is  there  which 
could  possibly  embroil  the  two  Western  nations? 
Baron  de  (^oubertin  admits  at  once  that  "there 
is  no  matter  in  dispute  between  France  and  Eng- 
land which  cuuld  legitimately  lead  to  war." 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Of  all  the  outstanding  questions,  he  thinkB 
that  of  Newfoundland  is  the  only  one  which 
threatens  a  serious  difference  of  opinion.  Even 
in  Egypt,  he  thinks  that  the  French  will  not  ob- 
ject so  long  as  French  savants  are  allowed  unin- 
terruptedly to  carry  on  tlieii'  researches — a  very 
optimistic  view,  characleriatic  of  the  man  ;  but 
the  Newfoundland  question  seems  to  him  a  grave 
one.      He  says  : 

"  It  is  really  a  very  grave  problem,  and  no 
settlement  can  be  hoped  for  unless  the  two  coun- 
tries are  first  convinced,  one  of  the  legitimate 
nature  of  the  Newfoundlanders'  grievances,  and 
the  other  of  the  great  difficulty  confronting 
France  when  she  tries  to  discover  any  form  of 
compensation  which  would  benefit  the  French 
fishermen.  That  is  the  only  question  which 
could  put  a  match  to  the  train,  and  it  ought  not 
to  issue  in  any  such  catastrophe,  if  the  argument 
is  conducted  on  both  sides  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  avoid  such  a  calamity.  But  is  there  such  a 
desire  7  Certainly  one  would  think  not,  after 
perusing  many  French  and  English  newspapers ; 
they  seem  to  be  deliberately  trying  every  means 
of  hurrying  on  war.  Nor  is  this  any  new  atti- 
tude on  their  part ;  it  dates  from  a  very  long  way 
back." 

THE   HEAL    DANQEB. 

Thus  we  have  it  that  the  real  causa  eausanf  of 
trouble  is  the  existence  of  the  journalist.  He  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Of  course  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  French  caricaturists  are  the  only  people 
to  blame  in  this  matter  ;  but,  as  Baron  de  Cou> 
bertin  says,  the  English  press  is  by  no  means 
blameless.     He  says  : 

' '  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  three  or  four 
offensive  caricatures  of  the  Queen  (that  was  the  sum 
total)  which  appeared  in  Paris  made  at  all  a  good 
impression  outside  the  circle  of  boulevardiers, 
who  have  no  respect  for  anything.  Such  mani- 
festations were  very  severely  condemned  by 
French  public  opinion  ;  and  I  met  with  more 
than  one  Frenchman,  by  no  means  friendly  to 
England,  who  had  been  roused  to  indignation. 
But  this  indignation  was  much  diminished  when 
it  was  seen  that,  though  the  English  press  was 
angry  with  France,  it  affected  complete  ignorance 
of  the  more  numerous  and  serious  attacks  issuing 
from  Germany." 

He  complains  that  the  English  attacks  on  France 
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in  the  English  press  have  been  much  more  virulent 
and  bitter  than  any  that  have  appeared  in  France 
upon  England.     He  says  : 

*  *  I  have  myself  noticed  that  in  every  English- 
speaking  country  the  press  habitually  uses  insult- 
ing terms  in  speaking  of  France  ;  both  in  the 
United  States,  and  still  more  in  Australia,  its 
pronouncements  have  been  absurdly  malevolent." 

AN    ANTI -FRENCH    SYNDICATE  ? 

Why  the  newspapers  should  deliberately  set 
about  goading  two  nations  into  war,  he  frankly 
declares  he  does  not  understand  ;  but  he  makes 
a  suggestion  which  is  very  curious.     He  says  : 

<*  There  is  really  no  possible  explanation,  ex- 
cept mere  force  of  habit,  for  the  bitterness  and 
insult  indulged  in  to  such  excess  by  the  press  of 
both  countries.  Lately  these  attacks  have  grown 
so  violent,  especially  in  England,  that  we  have 
begun  to  credit  the  English  press  with  obeying  a 
word  of  command,  or  with  having  been  bribed 
to  incite  France  to  war.  The  idea  is  absurd 
enough,  yet  it  might  Have  this  much  truth  in  it. 
There  are  certain  English  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers who  would  have  an  interest  in  war,  or 
who  might,  any  way,  make  some  profit  out  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  these  men  from 
forming  a  syndicate,  in  view  of  their  future  busi- 
ness interests,  when  war  should  really  have  been 
declared.  Such  syndicates  would  naturally  be 
open  to  the  proprietors  and  shareholders  of  lead- 
ing newswapers  ;  then  insensibly,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, these  papers  would  come  to  defend  the 
idea  of  a  war,  to  be  familiar  with  it,  to  think  it 
natural  and  normal,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  in- 
evitable.    Th8ft.is  a  very  real  danger." 

IGNORANT  OF  EACH  OTHER's  STRENGTH. 

The  mischief  which  the  newspapers  could  do 
would  be  slight,  if  it  were  not  for  another  reason 
which  Baron  de  Coubertin  does  well  to  point  out. 
France  and  Germany  will  not  be  goaded  into  war 
by  any  amount  of  newspaper  campaign,  because 
both  countries  know  each  other's  strength  ;  but 
it  is  different  in  the  case  of  England  and  France. 
He  says  : 

*' Nations,  like  individuals,  show  a  tendency, 
more  widespread  than  noble,  to  harry  the  weak, 
to  take  their  goods,  and  to  reduce  them  to  servi- 
tude. Now,  by  a  most  unfortunate  aberration 
of  mind,  both  England  and  France  imagine  that 
neither  could  resist  the  attack  of  the  other." 

France,  he  says,  has  never  been  stronger  than 
she  is  now  : 

<♦  England  is,  therefore,  the  victim  of  tlie 
strangest  and  most  unfortunate  illusion  if  she 
believes  in  the  decay  of  her  neighbor.  Thirty 
years  of  peace,  internal  tranquillity  and  prosperity, 


during  which  she  has  steadily  looked  to  her  de- 
fenses, have  made  France  a  power  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  She  scarcely  knows  it  herself  ;  she 
is  ignorant  of  her  own  strength,  and  of  the  weight 
of  the  blows  which  slie  has  it  in  her  power  to 
deal.  But  she  is  equally  ignorant  of  the  might 
of  England,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
hard  to  bring  home  to  a  Frenchman's  mind  as 
the  nature  of  that  power. 

A    MOTIVELESS    WAR. 

Hence  great  danger.  France  despises  the 
military  power  of  England.  England  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  enormous  resisting  power  of 
France.  The  Jingoes  who  precipitated  England 
into  a  war  with  the  Transvaal  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  be  a  walk  over  to  Pretoria  are  possibly 
capable  of  precipitating  her  into  a  war  with 
France,  which  might  easily  result  in  imperial 
catastrophe.  To  avert  such  a  disaster  is  the  ob- 
ject with  which  Baron  de  Coubertin  has  written 
the  admirable  article  which  he  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: 

*'Here,  then,  is  my  conclusion.  There  is  no 
motive  for  war;  yet  war  is  possible,  and  even 
probable,  if  the  two  nations  continue  to  cherish 
such  illusions  about  each  other — if  they  make  no 
serious  efforts  toward  mutual  comprehension;  if 
they  are  not  firmly  resolved  to  respect  each 
other,  even  where  comprehension  fails;  if  French 
opinion  does  not  silence  the  caricaturists  and 
national  faddists;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
lish opinion  does  not  call  upon  its  government 
and  its  newspapers  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
proper  limits  of  international  courtesy,  which 
have  been  too  often  overstepped." 


THE  DIVISION  OF  ASIA. 

MR.  C.  E.  D.  BLACK  contributes,  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  May,  an  article  on 
"The  British  Sphere  in  Asia,*'  in  which  he  com- 
plains of  the  neglect  of  the  British  Government 
to  take  any  step  to  consolidate  its  influence  in 
Southern  Asia,  as  Russia  is  doing  in  the  North 
by  means  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  now 
approaching  completion. 

GERMANY    A    FRIEND    TO   ENGLAND. 

The  chief  factor  in  Western  Asia  at  present  is 
the  growing  influence  of  Germany  in  Asin 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  and  her  proposed  nil* 
way  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  one 
which,  Mr.  Black  holds,  should  meet  with  no 
opposition  in  England.  England's  real  rival  is 
Russia,  and  if  the  British  Government  wiahea  to 
counteract  her  influence  it  can  only  be  by  eetab- 
lishing  a  southern   Trans- Asian    tranaife   tnfOk 
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Egypt  to  China.  This  could  be  effectiid  l.y  r.lie 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Alexandria  across 
the  isthmus  of  Sinai  and  northern  Ambia,  to  the 
Iieacl  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  traversing  eastern  Per- 
sia and  Baluchistan  to  the  frontier  of  British 
India,  thence  to  Burmah,  and  following  the  line 
of  the  Yang-tso-Kiang  to  China. 

RUSSIA    AND    PEKBIA. 

('apt.  A.  T.  Mahan  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"The  division  of  Asia  is  east  and  west  ;  move- 
ment is  nortli  and  south."  The  effect  of  Russia's 
getting  a  foothold  on  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  eastern  and  western 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  will  prevent 
the  construction  of  a  British  railway  across  South- 
ern Asia  if  Russia's  advance  is  not  promptly 
checked.  '-If  Lord  Salisbury  is  correct  in  saying 
that  Western  policy  in  China  is  a  pohcy  of  rail- 
ways, the  same  is  certainly  good  of  Western  Asia. '' 

Mr.  Black  holds,  with  Lord  Curzon,  that  a 
definite  sphei-e  of  British  interests  sliould  be 
demarcated  in  China,  and  that  any  Russian  ad- 
vance to  Benda  Abbas  or  Chakhbar  should  be 
■  resisted  tooth  and  nail.      He  says: 

'■The  coincidence  of  these  Russian  moves  in 
Persia  and  Afghanistan— one  fiscal  and  one 
strategic^is  ominous.  It  shows  clearly  that 
Russia  IS  determined  to  take  Herat  on  very  small 
provocation,  and  it  also  shows  that  she  is  pre- 
paring to  spread  her  net  over  as  much  of  Persia 
as  she  can  cover.  At  present  the  provinces  in 
the  south  are  exempted  from  the  lien  of  the  cus- 
toms imposed  by  the  new  loan,  in  virtue  of  an 
old  understanding  (though  it  cannot  be  called  a 
definite  agreement)  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  that  southern  Persia  lies  within  the 
sphei-e  of  influence  of  the  latter.  Our  great  ob- 
ject ought  to  be  to  insure  that  this  cardinal  point 
in  our  policy  is  never  lost  sight  of. '' 

AFGHAKISTAN    AND    BALUCHISTAN. 

In  Afghanistan  there  is  no  danger — at  any 
rate,  so  long  as  tiie  Ameer  survives.  The  recent 
opening  up  of  the  Quetta  aud  Lcistan  trade  is  the 
result  of  cooperation  between  the  Indian  ami  for- 
eign offices,  and  h  telegraph  line  to  follow  this 
route  anil  reach  Baluchistan  and  Persia  is  under 
I'imsideratLon.  But  a  great  trunk  railway  Ii-o in  Che 
.Nile  to  the  Yangtse-Kiang  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  consolidate  British  interests  ; 
and.  indeeii,  the  difficulty  is  that  so  many  depart- 
ments would  profit  by  it  that  it  is  difBcult  to  rec- 
oncile all  their  interests.  Mr.  Black  concludes 
iiv  -saying  that  such  a  railway  would  cost  not  more 
than  forty  millions  of  pounds,  ur  less  than  lliu 
capital  expenditure  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway.  He  urges  that  a  coiJiiuiseion  of 
inquiry  should  he  appointed  to  conaiiter  ihis  niHtlui', 


JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  May,  Prof. 
James  Mui-doch,  a  British  scholar  who  has 
lived  for  many  years  in  Japan,  writes  on  Russia'a 
recent  movements  as  concerning  the  Island  Em- 
pire and  its  place  among  the  powers  of  the  far 
East.  This  writer  explains  Russia's  energy  in 
strengthening  the  fortifications  at  Port  Arthur, 
whither  stores  and  munitions  have  been  sent  in 
great  quantities  during  the  past  two  years.  In 
fact.  Port  Arthur  seems  destined  to  become  the 
most  important  of  all  the  naval  stations  of  Russia: 

"From  Port  Arthur  alone  is  there  free  and 
ready  egress  to  the  open  ocean  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  This  circumstance  in  itself  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  why  Russia  proposes  to  add 
so  greatly  to  the  strength  of  her  Pacific  fleet. 
At  present,  vis-^-vis  to  Japan,  that  fleet  is  de- 
cidedly weak.  Her  three  battleships  would  be 
no  match  for  the  Fuji,  the  Yas/iivia,  and  the 
Shikishima.  The  Pelrupavlovsk,  of  10,960  tons, 
and  the  Navarin,  of  10,200  tons,  steam  only  six- 
teen knots  against  the  eighteen  or  nineteen  knots 
of  the  Japanese  line-of- battle  ships,  while  the 
Lissoi  Veliky,  of  8,800  tons,  is  no  faster.  As 
regards  first-class  cruisei-s,  the  Japanese  Tokiwa 
and  Asiivia  are  fully  a  match  for  the  Rossta  and 
the  Rurik  ;  and  the  Azuina  and  Yakuvio  (sister 
ships  to  the  Asama),  expected  here  by  the  end 
of  June,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  offsetting  the 
much  older,  slower,  and  smaller  Vladimir  Mono- 
makh,  Dmitri  Donskoi,  Pamiat  Azava,  and  Ailtiii- 
rul  Nakhimnff.  As  regards  second-clasa  cruisers 
and  smaller  ships,  the  superiority  of  Japan  is 
simply  overwhelming,  as  indicated  by  the  com- 
parative total  tonnage  already  given.  But  if  the 
report  be  true  that  Russia  is  to  send  several  of 
the  eight  battleships  and  six  first-class  cruisers 
now  in  hand  to  the  far  East,  the  disparity  will 
cease  to  be  on  her  side. 

"  Russia  is  not  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
her  great  railway  to  reduce  her  military  inferi- 
ority ill  the  VAi.>i.  Ill  Isii.-^  ;,iid  the  four  pre- 
ceding years,  ."i«,Oi»(l  tmops  were  disi>atclied  to 
that  quarter  by  the  vessels  of  the  volunteer  fleet, 
while  only  20,000  retunied,  and  lately  the  rate 
of  dispatch  has  been  greatly  increased.  At 
present,  a  trustworthy  authority  puts  the  number 
of  Russian  troops  of  all  arms  in  Eastern  Siberia 
and  Manchuria  atnearly  110,000  men.  In  addi- 
tion, tiiere  is  a  large  immigration  of  settlers  and 
of  laborers  for  the  construction  of  the  railways  in 
Manchuria.  These  are  being  pushed  on  vigor- 
ously ;  Port  Arthur  is  already  connected  with 
Mukdoii,  and  altogether  over  500  miles  of  track 
havo  l>een  completed.  It  is  only  the  heavy  tui 
tieling  through  the  Chingan  and  Klite  Amou 
rAiiges  tliat  will  defer  the  opening  of  the  whole 
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system  till  1902.  Thus,  if  all  this  be  taken  into 
account,  it  will  readily  appear  that  Russia,  in 
temporarily  effacing  herself  in  Korea  and  so 
avoiding  friction  with  Japan  there,  was  the  very 
reverse  of  ill-advised." 

japan's    purposes    in    KOREA. 

Professor  Murdoch  does  not  seem  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  recent  rumors  of  Russia's 
renewed  activity  in  Korea,  but  he  says  that  Japan 
is  fully  determined  to  maintain  her  position  there. 

'*One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  that  is 
that  the  present  Japanese  Cabinet,  while  by  no 
means  eager  for  war,  w^ill  not  tamely  su])mit  to 
any  infraction  of  the  terms  of  tlie  Xissi- Rosen 
Protocol.  That  document  is  Japan's  charter  for 
the  peaceful,  economic,  and  industrial  conquest  of 
Korea,  whicii  she  evidently  contemplates.  The 
energy  with  which  she  has  been  pushing  this 
purpose  and  the  development  of  her  commercial 
interests  in  the  little  empire  have  of  late  been 
very  remarkable,  and  stand  forth  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  apathy  with  which  she  has  regarded 
most  of  the  commercial  advantages  in  China  ac- 
quired by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  So  long 
as  she  remains  free  to  develop  her  legitimate  in- 
terests in  Korea,  so  long  as  the  Nissi- Rosen 
Protocol  is  observed,  Japan  will  be  satisGed. 
The  average  Japanese  is,  indeed,  very  prone  to 
be  swayed  by  emotion — even  by  that  spurious 
emotion  called  sentimentality.  But  hitherto  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  nation  has  been  conducted 
by  the  cold,  clear  light  of  reason,  and  the  states, 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs  w^ill  not  be  likely  to 
engage  in  armed  strife  without  the  amplest  justi- 
fication for  doing  so." 


THE  JAPANESE  PRESS  AND  THE  BOER  WAR. 

THE  Japanese  monthly  magazine  called  the 
Orient  comments,  in  a  recent  issue,  on 
Japanese  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  Boer 
war  as  voiced  by  the  native  press.  The  Orient 
says : 

**The  Japanese  journals,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, side  with  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
war  in  South  Africa.  Some  of  th(?m  receive 
the  news  of  the  reverses  of  the  Britisli  armv  with 
almost  as  keen  regret  as  they  would  exhibit  oij 
hearing  a  defeat  of  the  Japanese  army.  How- 
ever, they  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  spirit  shown 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  this  time  of 
stress.  The  motive  of  their  warm  sympathy  with 
Great  Britain  appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  right ness  or  wrongness  of  the  war,  but  to 
emanate  from  the  impression  that  Great  Britain 
is  the  best  of  friends  Japan  possesses,  and  time 
may   come  when  her  sympatliy  will  be  greatly 


wanted  by  us.  In  plain  words,  they  say  thit 
our  sympathy  for  Great  Britain  at  this  time  will 
call  forth  her  sympathy  for  us  when  we  go  to  wir 
with  a  certain  power  in  future.  (And  wbat  that 
power  is,  all  seem  to  know  without  mentioning 
its  name.)  To  us.it  appears  that  this  is  rather  a 
business-like  sort  of  sympathy.  The  few  jour- 
nals which  sympathize  with  the  Boers,  among 
which  the  Yorodzu  Choho  is  the  most  prominent, 
take  a  decidedly  different  view  of  the  question. 
They  do  not  differ  from  others  in  regarding  the 
friendship  of  Great  Britain  as  indisp>ensable  to 
this  countrv,  but  are  convinced  that  in  this  war 
Great  Britain  is  wrong,  and  therefore  do  not 
hesitate  to  publish  severe  articles  against  her." 


MAX  MULLER  AND  THEODOR  MOMMSEN 
ON  THE  BOER  WAR. 

THE  May  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  brings 
a  continuation  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  Theodor  Mommsen 
in  regard  to  England's  rights  in  the  Transvaal 
question — a  correspondence  that  has  excited  a 
widespread  interest,  both  in  England  and  in* 
Germanv,  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  both 
historians  in  their  respective  fields  of  activity. 
Max  Miiller  once  more  goes  back  to  the  origins 
of  English  paramountcy  in  South  Africa.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  treaties  made  in  1813 
and  1814  serve  as  the  basis  of  present  interna- 
tional politics.  Through  them  England  obtained 
direct  sov(»reignty  over  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
protectorship  over  the  native  states,  and  **a 
sphere;  of  influence  "  as  far  north  as  the  twenty- 
fifth  degi'ee  southern  latitude,  which  marked  the 
boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Punishments  Act  of  1836 
declares  that  any  crime  committed  by  a  white 
peison  south  of  the  twenty-fifth  degree  falls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Cape 
Town.  The  Boers  knew  this  very  well ;  and  they 
were  told,  when  they  set  out  on  their  Great 
Trek,  that  if  they  settled  on  British  territory, 
they  would  remain  British  subjects.  The  pres 
ent  war,  therefore,  Professor  Miiller  considers 
simply  a  rebellion,  although  he  admits  that  the 
Boers  suffered  much  wrong — as,  for  instance,  in 
th(»  affair  of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  and  in 
other  matters  where  the  interests  of  British  and 
.Boers  conflicted. 

WHO    BEGAN   WAB  ? 

As  to  the  question,  Was  the  war  jiutified? 
Professor  Miiller  thinks  that  no  war  ever  it  jnati- 
fied,  even  if  it  seems  unavoidable.  But  who 
declared  war  ?  Who  invadisd  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory with  fire  and  sword  ?    Not  the  ^^rW*i  Int 
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)ntch.  Should  the  English,  tlien.  still  hesi- 
?  Should  they  not  protect  tiieir  colonies,  aa 
had  promised  ?  Even  arbitration  they  could 
iccept,  for  that  would  liave  meant  to  rpiiouuce 
sh  paramountcy,  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
8  would  then  have  become  a  war  between 
1  sovereign  states.  The  Boers  have  entered 
,  a  war  of  conquest  against  the  British  Em- 
Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  a  historic 
"With  the  help  o(  the  Afrikander  Bund, 
h  was  founded  in  1 88 1  hy  Du  Toit,  the  Boers 
d  to  sweep  the  British  into  the  sea,  and  made 
ecret  of  it.  The  Boers  cried,  "To  Cape 
a  !  " — just  as  the  French  had  cried  in  1870, 
Berlin  ! "  Professor  Muiler  explains  why  he 
lot  sign  a  certain  petition  to  stop  the  war  at 
In  the  first  place,  he  never  saw  it ;  and, 
e  second  place,  he  never  would  have  signed 
r  when  war  has  once  been  declared,  every  man 

stand  by  his  flag.  He  thinks  "My  coun- 
right  or  wrong."  He  asks  why  the  English 
era  are  stigmatized  as  hirelings.  They  re- 
'  their  pay,  as  any  other  soldiers.  The  Eng- 
lan  serves  voluntarily  ;  the  German  vivst 
i.  Conscription  has  its  good  sides,  but  also 
1  that  is  evil.  As  long  as  there  were  plenty 
>lunteers  in  England,  they  hesitated  to  call 
ionscripta  ;  but  now  members  ot  the  royal 
ly,  dukes,  the  nobility,  millionaires,  profea- 

gentlemen  of  every  description,  are  will- 
o  lay  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
try. 

IE   TBANSVAAI.'s    PREPARATIONS   FOB    WAR. 

ofessor  Momnisen  briefly  but  severely  criti- 
this  letter  of  Max  Miiller,  which  "treats  of 
portant  and  minor  matters  at  some  length, 
which]  in  the  vital  points,  repeats  the  stock 
ments  of  the  British  and  ignores  the  objec- 
."  Then  hereturns  to  what  he  thinks  the  car- 
point  of  the  question  at  issue — how  and  when 
Vansvaal  began  to  prepare  for  the  war,  and 
her  this  preparation  was  defensive  or  oSeu- 
This  will  also  definitely  settle  the  question 
the  reputed  plana  of  conquest  by  the  Boers, 
likely  there  were  not  lacking  boasters  among 
"ape  Dutch,  who  bragged  of  driving  the  Brit- 
nto  the  sea  ;  but  what  the  serious- minded 
ndustrious  Boers  of  the  Veldt  were  striving 
an  be  clearly  demonstrated.  The  depend- 
of  the  Transvaal  on  England  is  a  fact  proved 
more  by  the  existing  circumstances  than  by 
.reaties  or  conventions  ;  and  this  dependence 
sd  with  it  certain  duties  toward  the  British 
ire,  which  the  Transvaal  never  ignored,  how- 
irkaome  they  were.  In  the  Sand  River  con- 
on  of  1852,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
between  England  and  the  Transvaal,  and 


which  was  simply  modified  by  the  conventions  of 
1881  and  1884,  British  paramountcy  was  recog- 
nized, but  also  self-government  of  the  Boer  ter- 
ritory. Britifili  interffrfncfl  in  the  internal  afTairs 
of  the  republic  has  caused  the  war  ;  the  South 
African  republics  have  never  been  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  the  conventions. 
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As  to  the  preparations  for  war,  Professor 
Mommsen  cites  from  the  Manchester  Ouardian 
the  figures  of  the  Transvaal  budget  for  the  years 
1882-98. 

He  finds  that  up  to  1894  the  Transvaal  con- 
scientiously kept  within  the  hmits  of  ordinary 
military  precaution.  But  in  1895  there  is  a 
sudden  change ;  the  military  expend  iture  ia 
trebled,  the  Transvaal  begins  to  arm  against 
England.  Jameson's  raid  look  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1895  ;  the  preparations,  therefore,  began 
many  months  before.  But  the  raid  itself  was 
not  unexpected.  Already,  in  January,  1895, 
munitions  of  war  were  purchased  for  the  Char- 
tered Company,  and  from  October  to  December 
great  quantities  of  arms  were  imported  by  the 
conspirators.  These  things  must  have  been 
known,  for  Professor  Momnisen  quotes  Mr.  Bryce 
as  saying  that,  in  November,  these  arms  were 
shown  to  whoever  wished  to  see  tliem.  To  pre- 
pare against  events,  large  purchases  were  made, 
but  apparently  only  in  the  lattei' months  of  1895, 
for  Pretoria.  Only  in  this  sense  can  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Boers  began  to  arm  before  the 
Jameson  Raid.  The  figures  prove  that  at  that 
time,  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  they  formed 
the  desperate  resolve  whose  consequences  are 
shown  on  the  battle-fields  of  to-day.  Professor 
Mommsen  thinks  that,  had  the  British  Govern- 
ment then  done  its  duty  and  dealt  effectively  with 
the  instigators  of  the  raid,  the  government  in 
Pretoria  would  have  begun  to  disarm.  As  the 
opposite  happened,  they  prepared  for  a  renewal 
of  the  attack,  and  the  consequence  was  the  dec- 
laration of  war  of  October  Si,  ISUti.  It  lakes  a 
degree  of  courage,  says  Professor  Mommsen,  to 
ask,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  "Who  first  invaded 
British  territory  with  fire  and  swoi-d  ?  "  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen  takes  no  pleasure  in  proving  a 
man  like  Max  Miiller  to  be  wrong  ;  he  regrets 
to  see  him  in  company  with  Beit  and  Rhodes — 
the  man  who  is  destined  to  hand  down  to  poster- 
ity, on  future  maps  of  the  world,  England's 
shame.  Still  less  does  he  contemplate  with 
pleasure  the  future  which  this  war  opens  up  to 
us.  The  terrible  danger  of  England  is  clear  to 
many  of  its  friends,  and  to  all  its  enemies. 
Everything  is  uncertain  about  the  Boei 
cept  thai  it  will  be  a  protractad  stnigglt 
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succeeding  day  undermines  the  position  of  Eng- 
land as  a  world  power.  Among  the  civilized 
and  even  more  so  among  the  half- civilized  na- 
tions, England's  military  and  political  prestige 
wanes.  And  even  the  real  basis  of  her  power, 
the  right  of  free  speech,  is  threatened  ;  for  the 
English  papers  themselves  talk  of  tlie  ' '  mob  law 
in  free  England,"  and  name  dozens  of  places 
where  the  friends  of  peace  were  mobbed  by  the 
populace.  Professor  Mommsen  thinks  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  decreasing  delirium  that  representa- 
tives of  the  war  party  begin  to  ask  for  interven- 
tion ;  but  he  says  tliat  no  one  can  doubt  that, 
as  long  as  this  party  rules  in  England,  every 
effort  at  intervention  from  the  outside  is  useless 
and  dangerous.  Perhaps  the  July  elections  will 
bring  in  another  Parliament  and  another  minis- 
try.    And  if  not,  what  next  ? 


THE  BOER  PRESIDENT. 

' '  T)EASANT,  millionaire,  rebel,  autocrat,  lay- 
-t  preacher,  filibuster,  visionary,  and  states- 
man, Paul  Kriiger  is  easily  the  most  interesting 
figure  of  a  president  now  living,"  says  F.  Ed- 
mund Garrett,  in  the  June  McChire's. 

^  *  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  more 
than  one  talk  with  President  Kriigor  on  matters 
near  his  heart.  The  frame  of  the  old  athlete  was 
already  bowed  and  unknit  by  these  later  sedentary 
yeai*s,  which  told  their  tale  in  sallow  face  and  the 
flaccid  droop  under  the  eyes.  Charm  of  manner 
or  dignity  there  was  none.  The  little  gross  peas- 
ant ways  which  liave  been  described,  and  over- 
described,  at  first  distracted  attention.  The 
voice,  down  in  some  growling  depths,  was  grudg- 
ing, almost  morose,  till  a  vein  of  feeling  was 
struck,  when  it  became  voluble  and  explosive. 
But  I  never  doubted  that  in  this  hard,  shrewd 
old  gentleman  in  rusty  broadcloth,  fiercely  ges- 
ticulating with  his  pipe,  1  had  before  me  one  of 
the  few  really  significant  and  forceful  personalities 
of  our  time,  and  that  I  should  look  back  to  these 
reminiscences  one  day,  if  I  lived,  much  as  I  look 
back  to  conversations  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  with  Gla<lstonc  or  with  Parnell.  It  was  a 
privilege." 


KRUOER  IN  THE  **  GREAT  TREK. 


M 


*'  Paul  Kriiger,  who  has  been  once  in  his  life  a 
British  official,  was  born  a  British  subject.  That 
was  in  1825 — ten  years  after  Waterloo,  and  nine 
after  the  final  cession  of  the  Cape  to  England. 
Ilis  father  was  a  frontier  grazier.  On  the  fron- 
tiers, it  was  a  question  of  the  usual  frontier  inci- 
dents between  whites  and  tribal  savages — with 
cattle-stealing,  free  shooting,  and  mutual  charges 
of  atrocities.     The  frontier  grazier,  who  had  been 


allowed  to  call  a  tract  of  country  bis  farm,  was 
used  to  receiving  no  proper  protection  from 
government ;  and  it  was  too  much  when  finally 
government  hampered  him  in  the  reprisals  which 
were  his  way  of  protecting  himself.  The  result 
was  that  curious  migration  into  the  regions  be- 
yond, where  no  writ  ran,  which  is  known  as  the 
Great  Trek.  It  cost  the  British  Government, 
first  to  last,  the  secession  of  over  a  thousand  fami- 
lies ;  and  among  them,  the  Kriigers. 

*  *  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  about  the  time 
that  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  as  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  Paul  Kriiger,  a  boy  of  elevea,  was 
tramping  beside  his  father^s  wagon  across  the  up- 
lands of  what  is  now  the  Free  State,  pushing 
ever  slowly  northward.  As  the  parlies  gradually 
spread  into  what  are  now  the  Free  State,  Natal,  and 
the  Transvaal,  some  settling  here,  some  there,  as 
a  tract  of  country  might  take  their  fancy,  they 
again  and  again*  had  to  fight  for  their  lives.  Once 
some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  surprised  and  massacred.  It  may  seem  a 
wonder  that  this  was  not  the  ultimate  fate  of  all. 
What  saved  them  was  hitting  upon  the  laagers — 
a  word  now  familiar  to  all  the  world;  and  the 
battle  of  Vechtkop,  where  this  device  won  its 
first  great  triumph,  was  a  scene  in  which  the 
Kriiger  family,  including  the  boy  Paul,  took 
part.  It  must  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  in- 
his  life. 


FIRST    USE    OF    ^^LAAOERS. 
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♦*In  a  square  made  by  lashing  some  fifty 
wagons  end  to  end,  as  many  farmers,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  awaited  the  attack  (they  say) 
of  5,000  Matabele  warriors.  The  Boer  wagon, 
in  which  the  families  lived  and  carried  all  that 
they  had,  was  massively  built,  such  as  only  a 
long  span  of  oxen  could  draw,  and  covered  with 
a  great  tent,  or  tilt.  There  was  good  shelter  in 
the  square  against  assegais,  which,  though 
hurled  in  clouds,  could  only  fall  in  the  middle, 
and  the  interstices  were  well  strengthened  against 
a  charge  of  naked  men  by  bushes  of  the  thorny 
mimosa.  The  men  and  boys  manned  the  wagons, 
and  fired,  not  as  soldiers  fire,  but  as  hunters; 
the  women,  close  behind,  kept  reloading  for 
them.  Again  and  again  the  enveloping  mass  of 
black  warriors  fiung  itself  on  the  laager  only  to 
be  choked  off  by  its  own  dead.  The  Boer  marks- 
manship had  been  learned  in  a  good,  because  a 
hard,  school.  Ammunition  was  predouB.  Young 
Kriiger,  for  instance,  was  accustomed  to  hstd  his 
father's  sheep  in  a  land  of  wild  beasts,  aad  hild 
always  been  expected  to  bring  home  game  ia  piD> 
portion  to  any  powder  he  had  burned.  Alter 
terrible  loss,  the  Matabele  army  drew  oS|  sndtbe 
farmers,  who  declare  that  they  lost  in  tbe  laagtf 
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but  two  men,  sang  psalms  of  thauksgiving — as 
well  they  might," 

KkOgeK    and    TElbl    '■  UlTLANDERU.  ' 

•■  Mr.  Kruger  has  a  Bisniarckian  gift  for  coin- 
ing blunt  and  picturesque  phrases.  He  expresses 
himself  naturally,  in  liumely  figures,  taken  from 
animal  life  and  the  farm.  There  are  scores  of 
these  speeches  which  etch  with  vividness  his  at- 
titude toward  the  '  uitlander'  claim.  Select  per- 
sons who  were  'trusty' — that  is,  known  to  his 
pivtorian  guard,  and  guaranteed  to  vote  in  a 
certain  way— lie  has  often  spoken  of  admitting. 
But  the  community  as  a  whole— never !  In  one 
of  the  best-known  debates  on  tiie  question,  he 
compared  the  rising  tide  of  immigrants  to  dirty 
water  held  hack  by  a  dam  from  mixing  with  the 
clean — a  bold  metaphor  for  Transvaal  burghers. 
If  the  turbid  flood  rose  higher,  why,  he  would 
build  the  wall  liigher.  In  the  same  speech  ha 
was  driving  the  state-coach,  and  the  '  iiitlanders ' 
clamored  to  be  taken  up.  '  There  is  no  fear  of 
us  upsetting  the  coach, '  he  represented  them  as 
pleading,  'for  we  should  then  be  overturning 
ourselves  and  our  possessions  as  well  as  you.' 
'Yes,'  Kriiger  makes  himself  reply,  'but  you 
might  snatch  the  reins  from  me  and  drive  away. 
[  don't  want  to  go. '  '  Their  rights  I '  he  sneered, 
on  tlie  publication  of  a  reform  manifesto.  '  Yes, 
they'll  get  them — over  my  dead  body  !'  And  to 
a  deputation  from  Johannesburg  :  '  Go  back  and 
tell  vour  people,  never,  never  ! — and  now  let  the 
storm  burst.'  And  to  another,  when  the  word 
'  protest '  or  '  insist '  was  used  :  '  Protest  I  insist  I 
"What's  the  use  of  that?  I  have  the  guns.' 
'  Wait  till  the  tortoise  puts  out  its  head,'  he  told 
some  burghers  who  were  alarmed  by  talk  of  a 
revolt  brewing.  'We'll  soon  cut  it  off  then.' 
When  an  'uitlander'  crowd  hooted  him,  he  re- 
torted with  a  humorous  comparison  to  a  tame 
baboon  which  bit  him  because  it  burnt  its  tail  in 
tJio  fire.  When  they  cheered  him,  his  comment 
was  '  l.'gh  !  lickspittles  !'  When  some  of  them 
called  to  thank  him  for  lenience,  after  the  1896 
fiasco,  he  playfully  observed  that  ■  he  had  to  beat 
his  little  dogs  when  they  were  naughty,  and 
some  went  away  and  snarlnd,  and  some  came  and 
licked  his  hand,  but  he  hoped  they  woutd  not 
misbehave  again.'  'Friends,'  he  began  at  a. 
meeting  of  burghers — then,  perceiving  there 
were  'uitlanders'  present,  'but  you  are  not  all 
friends  here  ;  some  are  thieves  and  murderers. 
Well,  friends,  thieves,  and  murderers'— and  ao 
the  speech  proceedeiS." 

"  It  is  told  of  Paul  Kruger,  in  theearlydays,  that 
when  oxen  were  scarce  on  the  Rei'stenburg  farm 
he  used  to  harness  natives  to  his  plow.     Wlicthcr 


fact  or  legend,  that  gives  us  in  a  picture  hie 
policy  toward  white  '  uitlanders,'  " 

"Paul  Kriiger  is  a  visionary.  What  is  his 
vision  ?  It  is  of  a  sort  of  oligarchic  theocracy, 
with  Paul  Kriiger  as  its  Melchizedek,  priest  and 
king  in  one.  He  sees  the  faithful  sitting  each 
under  his  own  gum-tree,  on  his  own  stoep,  and 
as  far  as  his  eye  ranges  that  is  his  farm,  and  his 
cattle  are  on  a  score  of  hills.  The  young  men 
are  stalwart,  great  hunters  before  the  Lord,  and 
the  young  women  are  grossly  built  and  fruitful. 
And  to  each  farm  there  is  a  ma:]e  road  and  a 
dam,  and  the  stranger  in  the  land  pays  for  the 
same.  The  stranger  keeps  to  himself  in  the  city, 
and  is  more  or  less  godless  ;  for  he  is  not  of  the 
chosen  in  the  Promised  Land.  But  he  gives  no 
trouble,  for  he  is  '  well  disposed,'  and  looks  to  the 
Raad  for  his  laws  in  due  season.  The  burgher 
has  his  Kafirs,  who  do  his  work  ;  but  they  are 
Dot  cruelly  used,  because  they  obey.  The  sons 
of  the  soil  are  not  too  much  educated,  because 
that  spoils  an  Afrikander  ;  but  enough  so  to  be 
able  to  hold  all  ofGces  of  state,  that  these  may  be 
purged  of  the  Hollander  and  the  German,  no  less 
than  the  accursed  English  or  'English-hearted 
Afrikander.'  And  the  nations  of  the  earth  come 
vying  the  one  with  the  other  for  favors — Ger- 
many and  France  and  England,  all  on  the  one 
footing. 

' '  And  above  all  sits  Paul  Kruger,  father  of  his 
people,  dwelling  in  the  house  that  the  eoncession- 
naire  Nelimapins  gave  him,  wealthy,  but  thrifty, 
living  as  simply  as  he  used  to  live  on  the  farm, 
save  that  sheep's  head  and  trotters  comes  round 
somewhat  oftener.  And  the  judges  come  to  him 
to  know  how  they  shall  judge,  and  the  Eiaad 
members  to  know  what  laws  they  shall  make  ; 
aii<l  on  Sundays  all  come  to  the  httle  chapel  near 
to  hear  him  expound  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
truth  as  set  forth  by  the  Separatist  Reformed 
Brethren.  And  there  is  peace  in  the  earth.  And 
it  is  flat,  and  the  sun  goes  round  it." 

MRS.  KRUGER  and  hiss  RHODES. 

MR.  ARTHUR  MEK  chats  pleasantly  in  the 
Yiiung  Wimnn  for  May  about  "  Some 
Women  of  South  Africa."  He  tells  how  Mrs. 
Joubert  was  the  first  to  see  the  redcoats  on  the 
summit  of  Majuba  Hill,  where  they  had  cUmbed 
under  cover  of  the  night. 

Mrs,  Kruger,  in  some  respects,  sets  an  exam- 
ple which  may  be  commended  to  certain  of  her 
English -speaking  sisters  : 

"  She  is  kind  and  thoughtful  and  has  a  womanly 
heart.  Nobody  ever  saw  her  with  a  feather  in 
her  lionnet.  She  trims  all  her  own  bonnete  atid 
makes  all   her   ow.u    dresses  ;   but   she   has  the 
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strongest  objection  to  wearing  birds'  feathers  or 
anytliing  else  involving  suffering  or  cruelty.  She 
sets  her  own  fashions  and  wears  what  she 
pleases." 

A    PRETTY    8T0UY. 

<  <  A  pleasing  little  story  illustrates  her  love 
for  animals  and  birds.  When  arrangements 
were  being  made  for  Mr.  Kriiger's  statue  to  be 
erected  in  Pretoria,  ( )om  Paul  insisted  on  being 
represented  in  his  familiar  top- hat ;  and  when 
the  drawings  came,  Tanta  gazed  on  them  with 
delight.  Siie  had  never  been  so  proud  of  her 
husband  as  when  they  were  carving  his  statue  in 
marble.  But  she  liad  a  modest  request  to  make. 
She  was  thinking  not  only  of  her  husband,  but 
of  the  birds  that  would  flutter  about  the  statue  ; 
and  she  begged  that  the  crown  of  the  hat  might 
be  left  hollow,  so  that  the  birds  might  drink 
from  it !  The  request  was,  of  course,  granted  ; 
but  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  long  this 
friendly  hat  will  be  left  undisturbed." 

THE    SISTER    OF    THE    COLOSSUS. 

By  the  side  of  another  great  South  African 
stands  a  female  figure  less  known  to  fame.  Says 
Mr.  Mee  : 

*-It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  lias  a  sister  living  in  South  Africa.  At 
Groote  Schuur,  Mr.  Rhodes'  beautiful  home,  a 
few  miles  from  Cape  Town,  Miss  Edith  Rhodes 
entertains  her  brother's  guests.  She  is  said  to 
dislike  men  as  mucli  as  her  brother  dislikes 
women.  She  dispenses  hospitality  on  the  most 
lavish  scale.  Miss  Rhodes  is  of  masculine  ap- 
pearance, and  lias  been  described  as  resembling 
'the  English  squire  of  sporting  prints.'  She  is 
rich,  generous,  and  businesslike,  and  her  im- 
pulsive nature  wins  her  many  friends.  Miss 
Rhodes  has  many  peculiarities,  but  as  she  has  an 
ample  fortune  a  good  deal  is  forgiven  her.  On 
board  a  steamer  not  long  ago  she  gained  herself 
a  tremendous  popularity  by  regulating  the  handi- 
caps for  the  running  matches  and  acting  as  um- 
pire in  the  tugs-of-war.  Away  from  home  she 
is  thoroughly  masculine,  and  takes  her  part  with 
men  in  any  sport ;  but  at  home,  where  she  has 
a  lady  companion  in  constant  attendance  on 
her,  slie  is  as  feminine  as  any  woman  can  be, 
and  makes  a  genial  hostess.  She  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  Zoo  at  Groote  Schuur,  upon  which 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  spent  a  fortune,  and  is  fond  of 
driving  about  the  estate,  which  comprises  six 
miles  of  splendid  drives.  Miss  Rhodes  has  a 
better  grasp  of  South  African  politics  than  some 
members  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  she  is  the  loyal  champion  of  her 
brother  Cecil  and  all  in  which  he  is  concerned." 


THE  FORTS  AT  PRETORIA. 

IN  Harmsxoortli  s  for  April,  there  is  a  paper  on 
the  forts  of  Pretoria  and  bow  they  were 
built,  by  one  who  has  been  over  them.  This  is 
his  description  : 

<  *  There  are  in  all  seven  forts  around  Pretoria. 
Of  these,  five  are  complete,  or  practically  so  ;  the 
other  two  are  mere  shells,  and  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  defenses,  unless,  in  an  emer- 
gency, they  were  heavily  sandbagged  and  other- 
wise temporarily  fitted  up.  The  general  scheme 
of  the  forts  is  alike  in  each  case.  The  outer 
walls  are  of  solid  masonry,  many  feet  thick,  flanked 
by  earthworks  on  the  outer  faces.  The  original 
armament  consisted  of  fifteen  cm.  guns  ;  but  a 
good  many  of  them  were  taken  to  the  front,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  forts  are  now  dismantled. 
The  interior  of  the  fort  is  a  large  quadrangle, 
containing  a  house,  or  rather  a  few  rooms,  for 
the  gunners,  an  office,  a  telegraph- shed,  and  an 
armory.  There  is  also  a  bomb-proof  magazine, 
partly  underground." 

How  these  facts  were  obtained,  the  writer  does 
not  scruple  to  inform  his  readers  : 

^<  Being  fluent  in  German,  I  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing myself  off  as  a  German  officer,  and,  unmo- 
lested, made  my  way  right  into  the  Daspoort 
fort.  I  succeeded  in  finding  out  the  password 
from  an  inebriated  artilleryman  the  night  before 
(the  word  was  Fackelzug)^  and  had  leisure  to  ex- 
amine everything  carefully.  I  verified  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  telephone  to  Pretoria,  a  power- 
ful st^archlight,  and  a  very  large  stock  of  mealies 
(maize). 

* '  In  another  instance,  it  is  related  on  very 
good  authority  that  two  officers  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers disguised  themselves  as  laborers,  and 
were  employed  in  the  actual  building  of  the  forts. 
They  continued  at  this  work  for  some  weeks,  and 
wore  enabled  to  gather  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
building  and  plan  of  defense,  which  they  duly 
reported  to  the  authorities  in  Pall  Mall." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AFRICA. 

PROFESSOR  CESARE  LOMBROSO,  of  the 
University  of  Turin,  contributes  to  Nuova 
Antologia  for  April  16  an  article,  <*The  United 
States  of  Africa  and  of  America,"  in  which  he 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  colonial  period  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  colonial 
period  of  the  anticipated  independent  nation,  the 
United  States  of  Africa.  The  recent  progw  of 
the  British  army  into  the  territory  o£  the  ^ 
not  shaken  jn  the  least  Profeaaor  LombroMA|^ 
fidence  that  the  Boers  will  ultimately  achimw  Hiib 
independence.  After  stating  hia  reaaons  for  tte 
belief — reasons  which,  for  the  moat  put^  in  £a* 
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miliar  to  our  readers — he  seis  aliout  eaiablisliing 
the  parallel  indicated  above. 


First  of  all,  the  two  colonial  peoples  were  of 
mixed  origin.  The  ancestry  of  the  Boers,  though 
mostly  Dutch,  had  a  considerable  mixture  of 
French  and  Scotch  elements,  and  some  others  in 
a  less  degree.  The  colonial  ancestors  of  the 
Boers  were  almost  wholly  religious  exiles.  The 
early  American  colonists  had  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  such  settlers,  though  smaller  no  doubt 
than  that  of  the  Boer  colonists.  In  both,  after 
their  removal  from  the  mother- countries,  there 
was  a  retrogression  in  civilization,  owing  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  their  lives.  And  at  this 
point  Professor  Lombroso  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  falling  back  toward  barbarism  is  in- 
cident to  the  early  periods  of  colonial  settlement. 
Owing  to  the  primitive  conditions  in  which  the 
settlers  find  themselves  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  lapse  from  the  stand- 
ards of  the  older  country  whence  they  came  ig 
unavoidable.  But  if  the  colonists  are  of  good 
stock,  especially  of  good  mixed  stock,  they  recover 
the  level  from  which  they  descended,  and,  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso  tliioks,  make  more  rapid  prog- 
ress toward  still  higher  levels  than  their  kins- 
men of  the  old  country.  The  Boers  have  not  yet 
regained  the  level  of  civilization  which  their  fore- 
fathers left — at  least,  they  have  not  in  some 
things.  But  that  the  lapse  is  not  permanent  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso  argues  from  the  kindness  and 
magnanimity  with  which  the  Boers  have  treated 
their  wounded  and  captive  enemies,  their  success 
in  founding  self-governing  Slates,  and  their  apti- 
tudes for  the  higher  principles  of  military  strategy. 


The  three  points  of  resemblance  indicated 
above,  Professor  Lombroso 
diuslrates  and  supports  I  ■)' 
particulars  drawn  from  i» 
large  variety  of  sources.  To 
these  three  resemblances  a 
fourth  is  added — love  of  lib- 
erty and  readiness  to  fight 
for  it.  No  doubt  the  dis- 
parity between  the  resouiccs 
of  the  British  Empire  ami 
the  resources  of  the  Boers  is 
'  far  greater  than  the  dispnriiy 
between  British  and  Anu-ri- 
can  resources  during  our 
reToiutionary  war  ;  but  in 
the  situation  of  the  content. 
the  Boers  are  in  many  w 
apects  much  better  off  tIjhti 


the  rebel  Americans,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Lombroso,  the  advantages  which  the 
Boers  have  in  the  situation  more  than  compen- 
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Boui'ces.  Later — the  professor  does 
cate  clearly  when — the  Afrikanders  will,  be 
thinks,  unite  with  the  Boers,  and  the  nation  that 
will  spring  from  the  united  people  promises  to 
form  ' '  a  center  of  liberty  and  culture  superior, 
most  probably,  to  all  the  other  races  of  Europe." 

BALLOONS  IN  WAB. 

GEN.  A.  W.  GREELY,  our  chief  signal 
officer,  has  a  picturesque  article  in  the 
June  Harper's,  on  the  modem  use  of  aeronautical 
devices  in  war.  He  notes  that  this  is  simply  a 
return  to  the  original  idea,  since  the  inventions 
■  of  balloons  was  directly  due  to  the  exigencies  of 
war: 

"  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  captur- 
ing the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  British 
valor  was  defiantly  defending  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  France  and  Spain,  Joseph  Mont- 
golfier,  in  1782,  sought  to  advance  by  a  novel 
method  the  success  of  this  bloody  siege,  which 
waa  unexpectedly  turning  the  scales  of  war 
against  Franceand  Spain.  He  said  ;  '  I  possess  a 
superhuman  means  of  introducing  our  soldiers 
into  this  impregnable  fortress.  They  may  enter 
through  the  air  by  a  gas  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  a  little  straw.  By  making  a  bag  large 
enough,  it  will  be  possible  to  introduce  into 
Qibrt^Car  an  entire  army,  which,  borne  by  the 
wind,  will  enter  right  above  the  heads  of  the 
enemy.' " 

As  early  as  1794,  the  French  were  attempting 
to  organize  a  system  of  captive  balloons,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Fleurus  their  utility  was  plainly 
demonstrated,    the    enemy's    movements   being 
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studied  by  its  aid  for  ten  hours.  From  that 
time  till  tliis,  France  has  occupied  a  leading 
place  in  such  experiments  : 

**  The  most  successful  application  of  balloon- 
ing to  field  maneuvers  in  the  French  army  was 
by  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  forceful  officers, 
Marquis  de  Galliffet — the  dashing  cavalry  gen- 
eral who  led  the  heroic  charge  at  Reichshofen, 
and  who,  in  the  present  critical  condition  of  his 
country,  emerges  from  his  well-earned  retire- 
ment to  become  minister  of  war.  In  1891  there 
were  assembled,  for  the  autumnal  maneuvers, 
four  army  corps,  consisting  of  an  enormous  force 
of  100,000  men,  and  divided  into  two  opposing 
armies,  whose  tactical  operations  were  viewed 
as  of  the  highest  value.  In  exercising  command 
of  one  army,  Galliffet,  appreciating  the  immense 
importance  of  time,  decided  to  use  the  balloon - 
basket  for  his  temporary  headquarters.  Ascend- 
ing with  the  chief  aeronautical  officer  to  the  height 
of  about  1,200  feet,  Galliffet  occupied  the  basket 
for  two  and  one- half  hours,  receiving  reports 
and  sending  orders  by  telephone  and  telegraph 
both  to  his  staff  and  to  his  corps  commanders. 
P'ollowing  with  the  greatest  clearness  the  deploy- 
ment of  his  troops  and  of  every  important 
movement  of  his  enemv  over  a  front  of  more 
than  seven  miles,  and  at  distances  varying  from 
two  to  six  miles,  Galliffet  brilliantly  regulated 
the  movements  of  his  own  army  by  this  knowl- 
edge, and  at  critical  junctures  even  directed  the 
fire  of  his  artillery." 

The  Germans  did  not  begin  balloon  experi- 
ments till  long  after  their  Gallic  rivals,  but  their 
balloon  service  is  now  the  best-drilled  and  proba- 
blv  the  most  effective  in  the  world. 

**  In  Great  Britain,  military  ])allooning  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  commenced  under  Major  Els- 
dale,  R.  E.,  in  1879,  at  Aldershot  ;  and,  though 
it  has  not  been  as  spectacular  as  the  French  or 
German,  its  operations  have  practically  revolu- 
tionized military  ballooning.  It  has  devised  a 
smaller  and  handier  balloon,  and  has  diminished 
its  permeability  by  the  use  of  gold-beater's  skin  ; 
and  by  the  use  of  pure  hydrogen -gas,  compressed 
up  to  1,800  pounds  to  the  inch  and  stored  in 
steel  tubes,  it  has  revolutionized  the  gas- supply. 
The  tubes  are  transported  in  specially  constructed 
wagons,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  inflate  and  put 
up  a  balloon  in  half  an  hour.  The  remodeled 
English  valves  absolutely  prevent  the  outflow  of 
hydrogen,  except  under  great  and  extraordinary 
pressure  ;  then  an  automatic  arrangement  permits 
the  expanding  gas  to  escape  until  the  pressure 
becomes  normal." 

In  the  Soudan,  Afghanistan,  and  in  Bechiiana* 
land  the  British  have  found  the  balloon  of  the 
greatest  utility. 


The  American  development  of  the  war-balloon 
was  one  of  the  many  results  of  the  ingenuity 
called  into  play  by  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  T.  S.  C. 
Lowe  being  the  leading  figure  among  the  aero- 
nautists  of  that  day.  Although  this  remarkable 
organizer,  inventor,  administrator,  and  specialist 
demonstrated  the  strategic  value  of  balloons  in 
extended  military  operations,  it  was  not  till  1892 
that  General  Greely  thought  it  possible  to  form  a 
balloon -train  ;  and  the  first  actual  work  under 
the  appropriation  then  begun  was  at  Santiago, 
during  the  war  with  Spain.  Major  Maxfield's 
balloon  here  was  hit  thirteen  times  by  musketry 
fire  without  immediately  descending  of  itself. 

Balloons  are  to-day  recognized,  by  all  military 
authorities,  as  indispensable  in  forest  or  prairie 
regions,  and  wherever  the  visual  outlook  is  lim- 
ited ;  and  even  in  the  present  state  of  the  sci- 
ence, thev  can  be  used  to  distribute  and  set  off 
high  explosives.  Pending  the  perfection  of  air- 
ships, attention  is  chiefly  turned  to  dirigible 
balloons — that  is,  those  capable  of  coming  and 
going  at  pleasure  through  mechanical  means  con- 
trolled by  the  aeronaut. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  FEED  OUR  SOLDIERS  IN  THE 

TROPICS? 

AN  experienced  army  surgeon,  Capt.  Charles 
E.  Woodruff,  contributes  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Medical  Journal  for  April  7  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  American  soldier's  life  in  the  tropics, 
with  special  reference  to  hygienic  conditions. 
In  his  discussion  of  the  army  ration,  Dr.  Wood- 
ruff says  : 

"There  is  one  change  which  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated, and  which  is  perfectly  practicable.  As 
far  as  is  known  we  are  the  only  civilized  nation 
which  makes  a  pretense  of  feeding  the  soldier 
everything  he  needs.  Every  other  nation  gives 
the  soldier  a  something  called  a  ration, — some- 
times only  bread,  or  bread  and  meat, — and  in 
addition  gives  him  a  small  money  allowance  to 
buy  the  rest.  England  actually  takes  this  money 
out  of  the  soldier's  pay.  The  ration  will  just 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  in  the  few  occa- 
sions in  the  field  when,  for  a  short  period,  the 
soldier  cannot  buy.  We  have  never  done  this, 
because,  unlike  armies  in  thickly  settled  Europe, 
our  army  is  usually  situated  on  the  frontier,  where 
it  cannot  buy  anything.  We  supply  everything 
we  can,  but  the  things  most  needed  at  home  and 
almost  essential  in  the  tropics — afresh  green  T^ge- 
tables  and  fresh  fruits — cannot  poasiblj  be  sop* 
plied  in  large  quantities.  They  would  rot  before 
they  could  be  distributed,  and  must  be  porohMed 
in  small  lots  and  used  at  once.  As  loog  is  our 
troops  were  at  home,  and  had  gaidaifis  fttf  iwms- 
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tables  and  an  income  from  the  canteen  to  buy 
fruits  and  otlier  extras,  it  was  all  right.  We 
have  rested  in  a  fool's  paradise.  Now  that  tbere 
are  no  gardens  and  no  funds,  we  find  tbat  every 
soldier  is  using  his  own  money  to  piece  out  his 
ration,  just  as  every  European  soldier  does. 
What  a  howl  there  was  in  Cuba,  because  the 
nieo  could  not  get  their  pay,  to  buy  food  former- 
ly supplied  to  tbem  at  home  I 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  each  company 
should  receive  a  trifle  per  day  for  each  mau,  with 
which  to  buy  extras  whenever  he  can.  Many 
companies  of  volunteers  did  this  with  private 
funds,  but  the  poor  regular  has  no  enthusiastic 
State  Legislature  or  local-aid  society  at  home  to 
lielp  him  out.  Tbe  beginning  of  this  change 
was  in  the  regulation  giving  to  each  surgeon  60 
cents  per  day  for  each  patient — one  of  the  grand- 
est improvements  our  hospitals  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. Formerly  we  had  to  sell  tbe  sick 
man's  ration  and  buy  him  food.  As  the  ration 
is  worth  less  than  16  or  18  cents,  it  is  evident 
how  difBcult  it  was  to  buy  food  for  a  convales- 
cent without  stealing  money  collected  from  some 
one  else.  The  chief  use  of  such  funds  would,  of 
courae,  be  for  the  purchase  of  green  vegetables  - 
and  fi'esh  fruits.  As  a  rule  the  company  com- 
manders can  buy  these  articles  in  small  lots,  when 
it  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  the 
commissary  department  to  handle  them.  Tbe 
new  law  giving  to  each  regiment  a  commissary 
officer,  who  has  nothing  else  to  do,  would  of 
course  facilitate  and  systematize  such  small  pur- 
chases. As  almost  every  civibzed  nation  in  the 
world  uses  some  such  system,  there  must  be  good 
in  it,  and  it  must  be  practicable  for  us  also." 

LIBERAL    EATING. 

The  conditions  produced  by  tropical  beat  make 
it  necessary,  in  I)r.  Woodruff's  opinion,  to  have 
a  liberal  diet,  in  order  to  counteract  the  in- 
creased wastes. 

' '  Our  troops  in  the  Philippines  last  fall  had 
the  lean  and  lanky  appearance  of  well-seasoned 
soldiers — that  is,  ajjjieuratice  of  men  whose  wastes 
had  been  greater  than  their  food  ;  and  this  in 
spite  of  everything  that  was  done  to  feed  them 
liberally.  I  have  particularly  watched  regiments 
at  parade,  and  was  painfully  impressed  by  the 
large  number  ot  thin,  yellow  faces.  They  needed 
more  food  and  less  woi'k  ;  indeed,  it  really  seems 
as  though  they  needod  more  food  than  at  home. 
One  can  well  see,  then,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  re- 
strict eating,  but  lu  encourage  it — of  course, 
restricting  the  fats  lis  the  foods  which  prodace 
the  most  heat,  but  rt-ally  the  amounts  usually 
consumed  make  but  little  practical  difference. 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  tropica 


those  who  are  liberally  fed  are,  from  their  greater 
resisting  powers,  far  less  liable  to  disease  in  gen- 
eral than  tbe  underfed  and  Italf- starved,  in  whom 
natural  immunity  is  destroyed  and  bacteria  find 
a  natural  culture-field.  In  no  disease  is  this 
better  shown  than  in  beribeTi — a  veritable  curse 
to  all  the  underfed  tropical  nations,  and  so  very 
prevalent  among  the  emaciated  and  starved  Span- 
ish soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  We  know  that 
this  disease  attacks  the  underfed  only,  and  is 
probably  due  to  bacterial  invasion  in  these  non- 
resisting  unfortunates.  Japan  acted  on  this  bint, 
and  after  she  changed  the  navy-ration  from  rice 
to  a  liberal  ration  of  meat  and  vegetables,  the 
number  of  cases  was  reduced  to  one-tenth  their 
former  number." 

Dr.  "Woodruff  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
greater  susceptibility  of  the  natives  of  tropical 
countries  to  infectious  diseases  may  be  due  in 
great  part  to  their  feeble,  underfed  condition. 

SHOULD  THE  RATION  BE  OUT  DOWN  7 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institu- 
tion for  May  appears  the  thesis  on  "The  Ideal 
Ration  for  an  Army  in  the  Tropics,"  which  won 
for  its  writer,  Capt.  Edward  L.  Munson,  assist- 
ant-surgeon, U.  S.  A.,  the  prize  offered  in  1899 
by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Seaman.  In  this  paper  Dr. 
Munson  argues  as  follows  for  a  reduction  of  the 
present  ration  : 

"  Prolonged  heat  exerts  an  unfavorable  influ- 
ence upon  the  digestive  and  assimilative  func- 
tions. Hence  work  should  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  alimentary  tract  in  excess  of  its  powers,  and 
the  diet  should  be  restricted  as  compared  with 
that  of  temperate  climates  ;  particularly  since 
both  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  known  to  be 
favored  by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  un-  . 
digested  food  in  the  intestines,  while  tropical 
ansmia  may  be  hastened  by  mal- assimilation  re- 
sulting from  overtaxation  of  the  digestive  pow- 
ers. The  respiration,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
is  much  less  energetic  after  arrival  in  the  tropics  ; 
and  this,  combined  with  rarefaction  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  other  factors,  results  in  a  much 
less  amount  of  oxygen  being  introduced  into  the 
Wood  than  is  tbe  case  in  temperate  climates.  If 
the  reduced  quantity  of  oxygen  available  finds 
in  the  organism  an  excess  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances it  is  evident  that  oxidation  of  the  latter 
will  be  delayed  even  if  ultimately  complete,  and 
metabolic  equilibrium  is  thus  disturbed.  Fur- 
ther, according  to  Foster,  the  amount  of  heal 
evolved  by  the  interna!  organs  depends  largely 
on  their  stimulation.  In  the  case  of  the  salivary 
gland  the  temperature  of  the  saliva  during  irri- 
tation of  the  chorda  has  been  found  Ui  i>e  f  to 
1.5°  higher  thau  that  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid 
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ai-tery  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  same  author 
states  that,  in  all  probability,  the  investigation 
of  other  secreting  glandular  organs,  timJer  ex- 
citement, would  yield  similar  results.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  uf  the  livnr,  an  organ  in  which 
a  large  auioitnt  of  heat  is  produced,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  temperature  of  40.73°  C.  haa 
been  observed  in  the  hepatic  vein,  while  that  of 
the  right  heart  was  37.70°  C,  and  that  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava  18  is  C  He  ce  tl  e  exc  ta 
tion  of  the  liver,  e  ll  er  tl  ou^l  the  n  p  oper 
selection  of  foods  or  a  ess  of  n  tr  t    e      a 

terial  requiring  d  sposal     s  to  I  e  a       led   n  hot 
climates.      It  is  ob 
vious  that  the  con 
sumption    of    ■ 


W.  li.  Featherstone  ii 
do  tliese  names  by  an_ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  litstorical  s 
is  that  by  Mi's.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  in  the  Club 
W'iman.  Mrs.  Todd  recalls  America's  past  ex- 
perience with  tbese  celestial  phenomena. 

"In  1860  the  Pacific  States  were  traversed  by 
the  moon's  shadow,  and  other  important  darken- 
ings  occurring  within  our  borders  were  in  1869, 
when  tLe  1  ne  extended  from  Bering  Strait 
tiro  gl  Iowa  lUinos  Indiana,  and  Kentucky 
to  ho  tl  Carol  na  and  in  187S,  when  the  track 
lay  fro      1  xas  to  "Wyoming,  crossing  Pike's 
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amount  ot  food  fo 
tlie  production  of 
internal  heat  is 
here  as  unneces 
sary  as  it  is  unde 
sirable  ;  while  the 
nutritive  needs  of 
the    organism    re 

amount  of  material 
to  repair  the  sys 
temic  losses  result 
iug  from  "the  de 
creased  oxidation 
and  normally  less 
active  life  of  the 
tropics." 

SOLAR  ECLIPSES. 

I  p  R  0  p  0  a  . 
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the  sun  on  May  28 
much  interesting 
material  relating  to 
the  solar  eclipses  of 
the  past  has  ap 
peared  in  the  May 
numbers  of  tbi, 
magazines.  Prof 
Simon  Newcomb 
has  written  on  the 
subject  in  Mc 
Clure's,  Prof 
Frank  H.  Bigelow 
in  Appleton's  Pop 
ular  Seienee  Month 
}y,  and  Prof.  Wi! 
liam  II.  Pirkering 
Prof.  II.  C.  Wil 
son,     and    Prof, 
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Peak  in  its  appalling  but  magnificent  onward 
rush.  Prom  ihat  superb  vantage-point,  over 
14,000  feet  in  air,  ihe  observers  noted  the  tre- 
mendous onrush  of  the  shadow,  and  involunta- 
rily bent  away  from  the  black  wall,  though  know- 
ing it  but  an  intangible  fate  which  seemed  so 
relentlessly  enveloping  them  ;  and  there  the  great 
outer  streamers  of  the  sun's  corona  were  for  the 
first  time  discovered,  extending  more  than 
11,000,000  miles  into  space,  so  faint  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  photographic  capture, 
but  no  less  well  defined  and  full  of  mysteriously 
cosmic  significance. 

"Again,  in  1889,  on  New  Year's  Day,  the 
friendly  sun  was  once  more  eaten  by  the  great 
monster  Rahu,  his  temporary  annihilation  wit- 
nessed along  a  line  crossing  California  and  ex- 
t«nding  to  Manitoba," 

ADVANCES   OF   ASTRONOMICAL   SCIENCE. 

"The  subject  of  total  solar  eclipses  is  a  fasci- 
nating one  ;  and  hardly  any  study  compares,  in 
intense  human  as  well  as  celestial  mtereat,  with 
tracing  the  history  of  these  spectacular  occasions, 
beginning  with  the  famous  one  in  2158  B.C., 
when  an  eclipse  suddenly  appearing  in  China,  the 
Emperor  demanded  of  two  unhappy  ministers, 
Ho  and  Hi,  why  be  was  not  informed  of  its  com- 
ing. Receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  imme- 
diately had  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  courtiers 
struck  off,  thus  illustrating  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing eclipses  to  spring  upon  monarchs  unawares. 
The  picturesque  prediction  of  a  solar  darkening 
in  538  B.C.,  like  ours  on  the  28th  of  May,  by 
7'hales,  when  two  contending  armies  were  brought 
to  sudden  halt  by  its  impressive  influence,  and  a 
peace  was  at  once  declared  cemented  by  two  mar- 
riages ;  that  of  1780,  when  America  sent  her 
first  eclipse  expedition,  two  professors  from  Har- 
vard, to  Penobscot,  the  wonderful  occasion  in 
1806, — all  these  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  great 
spectacular  drama  of  eclipses,  of  which  the  scien- 
tific golden  age  began  in  1843,  when,  in  France, 
even  soldiers  and  ignorant  peasants  were  deeply 
affected  by  tlie  sublime  sight.  Since  then  special- 
ized study  has  constantly  increased.  In  1831 
methodical  observation  began  in  earnest,  and  the 
earliest  photograph  [if  a  total  eclipse  was  made  on 
this  occasion.  Since  1860,  when  photography 
was  first  systematically  employed,  the  strides  have 
been  constant  and  amazing  toward  that  paradoxi- 
cal study  of  the  sun  when  the  sun  is  hidden, 
characteristic  of  our  closing  and  divinely  inter- 
rogative century." 

For  the  purpose  of  observing  the  eclipse  of  May 
28,  Professor  Todd  established  himself,  with  a  fine 
collection  of  instruments,  in  Tripoli,  which  offers 
inducements  of  greater  dryness  than  other  spots, 


THE  LESSONS  OF  EXHIBITIONS. 

TO  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Aflalo  contributes  a  paper  on  ' '  The  Prom- 
ise of  International  Exhibitions,"  in  which  he 
maintains  that  exhibitions  have  utterly  failed  to 
fulfill  their  promise,  and  that,  indeed,  most  of 
the  benefits  which  they  are  supposed  to  confer 
do  not  exist, 

EXHIBITIONS   AND    PEACE. 

Of  all  the  moral  benefits  of  exhibitions  the 
binding  together  of  the  nations  in  peaceful  rivalry 
is  the  most  frequently  mentioned,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Aflalo,  with  the  best  reason.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  a  country  in  the  preparatory  stage 
of  exhibition- making  will  make  a  great  many 
sacrifices  to  preserve  peace.  But  no  exhibition 
has  done  anything  to  guarantee  peace  after  its 
conclusion.  The  exhibitions  of  1882,  of  1867, 
and  of  1878  were  all  either  preceded,  accom- 
panied, or  followed  by  war. 

EXHIBITIONS   AND   TRADE. 

Trade,  indeed,  gains ;  but  it  is  not  the  indus- 
try of  the  country  which  holds  the  exhibition, 
but  that  of  her  competitors.  Mr.  Aflalo  holds 
that  the  loss  of  the  present  exhibition  will  be 
that  of  France  alone,  even  if  its  immediate  result 
should  be  a  considerable  surplus  : 

"  Who  that  remembers  previous  Paris  exhibi 
tions  can  overlook  the  immense  preponderance 
given  to  French  exhibits  ?  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
commercial  visitor,  who  goes  to  learn,  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  loss  is  that  of  France  herself. 
The  selected  foreign  exhibits,  instead  of  showing 
her  the  dangers  of  competition,  cdme  humbly,  as 
vassals  to  a  court,  to  do  homage  before  herunveiled 
splendor,  but  also  to  learn  the  secrets  of  her 
beauty.  Learning  nothing,  she  teaches  the 
stranger  within  her  gates  of  her  resources. 
There  is  not,  in  fact,  the  equality  in  these  col- 
lections that  would  put  the  world's  great  cities  on 
one  footing  and  enable  self-analysis  or  compari- 
son from  without.  These  Paris  exhibitions  re- 
solve themselves  into  so  many  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  least  tottering  of  the  Latin 
nations — a  continuous  protest  against  the  waxing 
might  of  the  rival  stock.  Even  considerations  of 
a  political  nature  prejudice  the  value  of  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  equate  the  exhibitors  of  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  their  exhibits  ;  since  Germany, 
which  is  this  year  to  exhibit  in  lavish  style,  was 
unrepresented  in  botli  1378  and  1889  by  so  much 
as  a  cheap  knife." 

NO    INDCaTRIAl.    PROFIT. 

The  English   Fisheries   Exhibition  of  1 
quoted  by  Ur.  Aflalo  as  a  case  of  financial  sue- 
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cess,  but  industrial  impotence.  It  produced  a 
considerable  surplus.  But  be  bolds  tbat  tbe  re- 
sult of  tlie  exbibit  of  foreign  improvements  in 
fisbing  was  absolutely  nil  on  England's  own  fish- 
ing class.  In  1878  the  Society  of  Arts  sent  200 
working  men  to  Paris,  and  a  valuable  report  was 
compiled  from  their  experience  ;  but  everything 
it  contained  was  obtained  outside  the  exhibition, 
in  the  shops  and  factories  of  Paris,  and  might 
have  been  done  equally  well  in  any  ordinary 
year.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  people,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  attend  immense  exhibitions  with  a 
serious  purpose  of  studying  along  any  particular 
line,  but  that  they  go  mostly  for  pleasure.  In  this 
age  of  travel  and  telegraphy,  even  the  non- com- 
mercial reader  is  already  aware  of  the  natural 
products  of  every  corner  of  the  earth,  of  the  in- 
dustrial standing  of  the  nations,  of  the  weakness 
of  the  strong,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  weak. 

THE    DEMORALIZATION    OF    PRIZES. 

Of  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  prize  sys- 
tem, Mr.  Aflalo  is  equally  skeptical.  He  thinks 
it  would  be  better  to  pass  the  claim  over  in  dis- 
creet silence — ''for  there  would  have  been  no 
need,  had  such  challenge  not  compelled,  to  recall 
all  the  very  degrading  claims  and  counter-claims, 
the  open  charges  of  bribery,  and  undue  influ- 
ence. The  main  objection,  however,  to  the 
great  exhibitors  themselves  being  judges  is  that 
it  unfairly  debars  them  from  competing.  Yet  tlie 
whole  system  has  in  it  something  rotten.  That 
the  great  function  of  any  exhibition,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  exhibitor,  is  to  ad- 
vertise those  who  lend  it  their  support,  is  a  the- 
sis that  it  woul(J  be  worth  no  one's  while  seriously 
to  contest.  Nor  against  such  purpose  have  I 
any  prudish  desire  to  protest.  Journals  that 
strive  honestly  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
masses  have  before  now  paid  dividends  out  of 
the  advertisements  of  usurers  and  turf-agents. 
This  may  be  a  regrettable  necessity,  but  it  cannot 
for  one  moment  be  rationally  regarded  as  affect- 
ing the  moral  standing  of  their  articles.  It 
would  in  analogous  case  be  absurd  to  condemn 
exhibitions  on  no  better  ground  than  the  inci- 
dental uses  to  which  those  who  guarantee  the 
deficit  may  quite  legitimately  put  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  greed  of  advertisement 
transcends  the  period  of  the  exhibition  itself, 
and  there  must  needs  be  prize  awards  and  diplo- 
mas of  merit  to  keep  alive  the  more  ephemeral 
glories.  Then  follow  insinuations  of  petty  injus- 
tices, and  of  others  less  petty,  with  undignified 
recrimination  that  may  survive  the  exhibition  by 
months.  If  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  exhi- 
bitions getting  the  necessary  support  at  their  in- 
ception without  some  inducement  of  this  nature 


to  attract  competing  firms  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  then  these  prize  awards  constitute  any- 
thing rather  than  praise  of  such  gatherings. 
Nor  does  it  suffice  that  these  shows  advertise 
their  clients.  They  must  also  be  huge  marts, 
wherein  the  exhibitors  are,  under  the  peculiarly 
advantageous  conditions  of  their  tenure,  enabled 
to  undersell  the  ordinary  retail  traders  of  the 
town  and  to  compete  very  seriously  with  them 
at  the  finest  and  busiest  season  of  the  year. 
The  petty  drawbacks,  even  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  exhibitors  themselves,  are  innumerable. 
Competition  will  not  allow  them  to  stay  away, 
as  many  among  them  would  prefer,  so  they  have 
to  exhibit,  for  the  benefit  of  rival  manufacturers, 
methods  that  would  otherwise  have  been  kept 
from  all  eyes  but  those  of  their  own  customers." 


COLORED  LACE:  A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

FEW  subjects  are  more  fascinating  to  the  femi- 
nine mind  than  lace,  and  it  is  therefore 
pretty  safe  to  predict  a  considerable  success  for 
M.  Enge rand's  article,  in  the  first  April  number 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  on  **The  Lace 
Industry  of  Normandy." 

He  begins  by  telling  us  that  this  industry  was 
for  a  long  time  the  most  flourishing  in  Lower 
Normandy,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Cal- 
vados, where,  as  far  back  as  1851,  50,000  lace- 
makers  were  employed.  Pay  ranged  high;  chil- 
dren made  from  10  cents  to  15  cents  a  day,  while 
the  average  of  the  working- women  made  40  cents, 
and  there  were  some  who  attained  to  60  cents, 
80  cents,  and  even  $1  a  day.  From  these  figures 
it  follows  that  in  this  one  department  the  lace 
industry  brought  not  far  short  of  $2,500,000  a 
year.  In  addition  to  this  material  advantage,  the 
industry  has  an  excellent  social  effect.  It  does 
not  necessitate  the  separation  of  the  worker  from 
her  family  ;  entails  no  excessive  fatigue  ;  can  be 
done  anywhere,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the 
garden,  according  to  the  time  of  year ;  and  can 
be  practiced  from  childhood  up  to  old  age.  The 
best  of  the  Norman  lace- workers  are  from  60  to 
80  years  old,  and  M.  Engerand  has  seen  nona- 
genarians whose  work  showed  no  falling  off  in 
beauty  and  accuracy.  Altogether,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  convenient  kind  of 
industry,  embracing  as  it  does  youth,  middle  life, 
and  age.  Moreover,  it  is  an  occupation  which 
can  be  dropped  without  loss — at  the  time  of  har- 
vest, for  example,  and  then  resumed  during  tho 
long  winter  months. 

* 

A   CRISIS    IN   THE   INDUBTBT, 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  particalftrly  diBtresBiiig 
to  learn  that  the  industry  has  undergone  a  moat 
severe  crisis  ;  and  it  is,  says  M.  BSngenuEid,  n 
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extraordinary  testimony  to  the  force  of  habit  and 
the  persistence  of  tradition  that  tliere  are  still 
any  lace-makers  left  in  Normandy.  There  are 
hardly  a  thousand  left  in  Calvados  who  have 
regular  employment,  and  the  wages  have  fallen 
considerably  ;  even  the  cleverest  can  only  make 
a  franc  by  working  12  or  13  hours  a  day.  Before 
the  war,  there  were  in  tliis  department  some  50 
lace-houses,  employing  a  regular  army  of  workers; 
but  now  there  are  only  three  or  fourTirms  left. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  fail- 
ure? Chief  of  all  are  tlie  competition  of  machine- 
work  and  the  triumph  of  imitation;  and  M. 
Engerand  asks  whether  this  brutal  invasion  of 
machinery  in  the  domain  of  art  is  not  a  sort  of 
sacrilege?  A  single  machine  can  make  in  ten 
minutes  as  much  lace  as  a  clever  lace-maker  can 
make  in  six  months,  working  12  hours  a  day. 
Mechanical  competition,  liowever,  ia  not  the  only 
canso.  Imitation  lace  lias  existed  ever  since 
1S39,  and  even  under  the  second  empire  the  out- 
put of  it  was  considerable,  although  that  was  also 
tlie  period  when  hand-made  lace  was  most  proS' 
perous.  M.  Engerand  cites  another  factor — 
namely,  the  change  in  fashion  and  the  vulgariza- 
tion of  dress  under  the  influence  of  modern 
ideas  of  equality  and  democracy.  Hand  made 
lace  must  always  be  a  luxury  for  the  we!l-to  do, 
and  there  must  be  fairly  numerous  occasions  on 
which  it  may  be  worn.  Obviously  a  monarchy 
affords  these  occasions,  while  a  republic  lacks 
them.  The  effect  of  the  absence  of  a  court  in 
France  is  largely  to  throw  the  direction  of  the 
fashion  into  the  hands  of  the  actresses,  and  this 
has  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  artistic  dress. 
Why  should  an  actress  buy  handsome  lace  at  all? 
Her  toilette  is  only  to  be  seen  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, at  which  an  imitation  looks  quite  as  well 
as  the  real.  Moreover,  the  fashions  now  change 
much  more  quickly  than  they  did,  and  real  lace 
is  too  expensive  to  be  worn  for  a  season  and 
then  thrown  aside. 

THE    REMEDIES. 

The  situation  requires  mAich  tact.  Obvioitsly 
such  a  remedy  as  a  trade-union  of  lace-workers 
formed  to  obtain  a  rise  of  wages  would  complete 
the  ruin  of  the  industry.  Moreover,  it  is  cle.ar 
that,  as  lace-making  is  so  slow,  the  finished  arti- 
cle must  command  a  high  price  if  the  worker  is 
to  be  properly  remunerated  ;  but  people  will  not 
pay  a  high  price,  unless  they  get  in  exchange  a 
really  remarkable  and  precious  object.  Conse- 
quently, hand-inade  lace  must  be  a  real  work  of 
art ;  and  this  has,  perhaps,  not  been  sufBciently 
realized  by  those  who  have  embarked  their  capi- 
tal in  this  industry. 

M.  Engerand  suggests  that  the  new  psrti-col- 


ored  lace  of  Courseulles-sur-Mer,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  will  afford  a  solution  of  this 
difficulty.  As  is  well  known,  lace  has  hitherto 
been  produced  by  complicated  crossings  of  threads 
all  of  the  same  color  ;  but  in  this  new  invention 
of  MM.  Georges  Robert  and  F^lix  Aubert  silks 
of  varied  colors  are  employed,  which  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  individual  worker  of  display- 
ing her  taste  and  her  decorative  instinct.  There 
is  a  certain  severity  and  monotony  about  the  old 
plain  laces  ;  but  this  new  colored  kind  is  full  of 
charm  and  variety,  and  is  capable  of  the  greatest 
artistic  development.  It  seems  as  it  this  work 
could  never  be  imitated  by  any  machine,  however 
ingenious,  for  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the 
individual  worker  are  required  at  every  turn. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  selection  of  the 
silks  ;  the  decomposing  action  of  light  has  to  be 
continually  kept  in  mind,  and  the  combination  of 
delicate  nuance's  of  color  gives  much  greater  scope 
for  taste  and  skill  than  the  old  plain  hand-made 
lace.  Thus,  to  make  up  a  durable  green,  the 
worker  must  use  three  diflerent  shades  ;  while  for 
violet  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  ordinary 
violet  with  a  reddish  and  a  whitish  lint  of  the 
same  color.  The  greater  difficnlty  of  the  work 
may  be  estimated  when  it  is  explained  that  even 
the  breath  of  the  worker  might  spoil  a  delicate 
piece,  and  an  error  which  would  be  of  little  or 
no  consequence  in  ordinary  lace  is  fatal  in  this 
new  kind.  Lace-makers  who  are  capable  of 
working  in  colors  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
they  can  command  quite  50  per  cent,  more  wages 
— an  increase  which  they  certainly  earn. 

OTHER    MEANS   OF   SALVATION. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  find  something  which 
is  at  once  a  novelty  and  full  of  artistic  merit. 
The  crisis  in  the  lace  industry,  he  says,  has  not 
been  confined  to  France.  In  Italy  it  underwent 
in  the  seventies  a  serious  check,  and  then  the  use- 
fulness of  a  monarchy  was  demonstrated  ;  for  the 
Queen  made  hand-made  lace  fashionable,  and  the 
condition  of  the  workers  instantly  improved.  In 
Austria,  too,  much  the  same  thing  happened. 
The  late  and  deeply  lamented  Empress  put  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  tor  the  encouragement 
of  hand-made  lace,  and  schools  were  established 
all  over  the  empire  for  teaching  the  art.  The  re- 
sult was  magnificent,  and  the  wealthy  Austrian 
aristocracy  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  wear  only 
these  beautiful  and  expensive  products  of  indi- 
vidual industry.  M.  Engerand  relegates  to  a 
footnote  the  successful  efforts  made  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  revive  the  Honiton  lace  industry  in 
England.  As  regards  France,  ho  recommends 
the  creation  in  Paris  of  a  central  committee  to 
foat«r  llio  hand-made  lace  industry. 
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THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS. 

FREDERICK  H.  WINES,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  tells,  in  the  June 
Mnnsey's,  a  great  many  interesting  facts  about  the 
taking  of  the  census  of  1900 — an  operation  which 
will  begin  on  the  very  day  when  tliis  issue  sees 
the  light.  Mr.  Wines  first  of  all  corrects  the  im- 
pression that,  when  the  gatherers  of  statistics  be- 
gin to  come  around,  tlie  census  has  begun  :  *'As 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  the  twelfth  census 
of  the  United  States  will  he  entering  on  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  its  progress  towards  completion. 
The  first  stage,  that  of  organization  and  prepara- 
tion, began  more  than  a  year  ago — in  fact,  as  soon 
as  the  director  of  the  census  was  appointed." 

**The  census,  in  its  essentials,  is  simply  a 
great  publishing  enterprise.  The  publisher  is 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the  publica- 
tion is  one  of  vast  proportions.  The  data  which 
it  is  to  contain  are  to  be  drawn  from  nearly 
4,000,000  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface. 
To  collect  it  will  require  the  services  of  some 
40,000  men. 

**  At  the  central  office  in  Washington,  a  force 
numbering  upward  of  300,000  will  bo  employed 
in  compiling,  editing,  and  arranging  these  data  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  preparing  the  '  copy '  for 
the  dozens  of  large  volumes  which  are  to  contain 
the  results  of  the  enumeration. 

**  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  census  enumera- 
tion is  purely  a  business  undertaking.  It  is^  so 
regarded  and  administered  by  the  director  and 
his  associates.  It  is,  moreover,  an  enterprise  of 
vast  scope  and  requiring  thorough  and  extensive 
organization.  Clerks,  enumerators,  and  superin- 
tendents must  be  carefully  instructed  and  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  their  respective  duties,  if  the 
work  is  to  run  smoothly  to  a  prompt  and  success- 
ful completion.  This  is  the  consideration  which 
the  census  officials  liave  had  constantly  in  mind 
in  making  their  preparations."  In  the  Eleventh 
Census,  the  final  volume  of  the  report  on  popula- 
tion was  not  off  the  press  until  seven  years  after 
the  beginning  of  the  work  ;  while  the  last  volume 
of  the  census  of  1880  did  not  come  out  until  1889  I 

Congress,  however,  has  expressly  stipulated 
that  the  four  principal  reports — those  on  popula- 
tion, mortality,  manufactures,  and  agriculture — 
of  the  Twelfth  Census  must  be  out  by  July  1, 
1902,  so  there  is  a  formidable  problem  before  the 
director  and  his  army  of  assistants. 

now    THE    INFORMATION    IS    COLLECTED. 

'<The  actual  work  of  the  census  divides  itself 
into  two  parts — collecting  the  information  and 
compiling  it  for  publication.  For  the  former 
purpose,  something  like  40,000  enumerators  will 
be  employed.     It  will  be  their  duty  to  visit  every 


family  in  the  country  and  to  obtain  the  answers 
to  a  set  of  specified  questions  regarding  every  resi- 
dent. They  will  gather  all  the  information  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  population,  except  that 
concerning  persons  in  public  institutions,  where 
special  enumerators  will  be  appointed  from  among 
the  officials  of  the  establishments. 

**The  data  relating  to  manufactures  and  me- 
chanical industries  will  be  gathered  by  special 
agents,  whose  work  will  be  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  will  receive  more  liberal  pay  than  that  of  the 
enumerators. 

**The  third  method  of  gathering  information 
will  be  by  correspondence,  and  the  examination 
of  printed  documents  of  all  kinds.  This  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  central  office." 

These  enumerators  have  been  chosen  with  the 
utmost  care,  since  on  their  accuracy  depends  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  censxis,  and  each  of  them 
receives,  for  his  two  or  three  weeks'  work,  from 
$50  to  $150. 

TABULATION    OF    PACTS. 

'*  In  compiling  the  results  of  the  enumeration, 
every  person  in  the  United  States  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  card.  The  facts  recorded  concern- 
ing each  person  are  shown  by  holes  punched  in 
the  cards.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  records  that  can  be  transferred 
from  the  schedules  to  the  punch -cards  by  each 
clerk  in  one  day  is  700.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  census  authorities,  as  soon  as  the  scliedules 
are  received,  to  sot  1,000  clerks  at  work  with 
the  punching- machines.  This  will  mean  some- 
thing like  700,000  punched  cards  per  day,  and 
should  exhaust  the  entire  number  of  70,000,000, 
or  thereabouts,  in  approximately  100  working 
days.  Of  course,  delays  may  occur  which  will 
require  it  to  occupy  a  little  longer  time  than 
this." 

These  cards  are  run  through  140  electric  tabu- 
lating-machines,  each  one  capable  of  taking  the 
information  from  5,000  cards  a  day.  Prom 
them  1,000  clerks  and  copyists  prepare  the 
<*  copy  "  for  the  printers. 

COST    OF    THE    CENSUS. 

<'It  is  impossible  to  estimate  beforehand  the 
outlay  involved  in  taking  the  census.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  3,000  clerks  in  Washington  will 
amount  to  nearly  $3,000,000  per  year.  The  pay 
of  the  enumerators  will  foot  up  (5,000,000,  or 
more.  Add  to  this  the  expense  of  publishing 
the  reports,  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  pay  of 
special  agents,  and  it  seems  likely  that,  witfi  the 
most  economical  administration,  it  will  oott  us 
upwards  of  $15,000,000  to  leam  how  great  we 
have  become." 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  BIGHT  OF  BEHOVAL. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  June  Atlantic  is 
tlie  iirst  of  eX'President  Cleveland's  papers 
on  "The  Independence  of  the  Executive,''  from 
the  addresses  delivered  by  him  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  April. 

Mr.  Cleveland  traces  the  formation  of  the  Cod- 
federacy  of  tlio  Thirteen  States  and  the  growth  of 
those  articles  in  our  Constitution  regarding  the 
Executive,  The  Presidency,  he  says,  is  "pre- 
eminently the  people's  office." 

"  I  mean  that  it  is  especially  the  office  of  the 
people  as  individuals,  and  in  no  general,  local,  or 
other  combination,  but  each  standing  on  the 
(irm  footing  of  manhood  and  American  citizen- 
ship. The  laws  passed  by  Congress  are  inert 
and  vain  without  executive  impulse;  and  the  fed- 
eral courts  pass  upon  the  right  of  the  citizen  only 
when  iheir  aid  is  occasionally  invoked;  but  un- 
der the  constitutional  mandate  that  the  President 
<  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted,' every  citizen,  in  the  day  or  in  the  night, 
at  home  or  abroad,  is  constantly  within  the  pro- 
tection and  restraint  of  the  executive  power — 
none  so  lowly  as  to  be  beneath  its  scrupulous 
care,  and  none  so  great  and  powerful  as  to  be 
beyond  its  restraining  force." 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  it  was  seriously  proposed 
by  the  deliberating  representatives,  with  the 
king's  tyranny  hot  in  their  minds,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  bo  elected  by  Congress.  With  the 
remembrance  of  the  dread  of  a  too  strong  execu- 
tive in  mind,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  when  the  de- 
hate  of  1789  brought  up  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  of  removal,  a  decided  majority  of 
tbe  House  agreed  that  he  should  have  this  right 
— many  holding  that  the  Constitution's  direct 
implication  already  conferred  it  on  him.  The 
bill  which  linally  pa-ssed  both  House  and  Senate 
was  so  worded  that  it  was  ■■  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  declaration 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  the  right  of  removal 
was  conferred  upon  the  President." 

"OFFENSIVK    partisanship"    IX    ISStf. 

"This  was  in  1789,  In  1886,  ninety-seven 
years  afterwards,  this  qucsiion  was  again  raised 
in  a  sharp  contention  between  the  Senate  and  the 
President,  In  the  meantime,  as  was  quite  nat- 
ural, perliaps,  partisanship  had  grown  more  pro- 
nounced and  bitter,  and  it  was  at  that  particular 
ticne  by  no  means  softened  by  the  fact  that  the 
party  that  had  )>ecome  habituated  to  power  by 
twenty-four  years  of  ante  tan  tial  control  of  tbe 
Government  was  obliged,  on  the  4th  of  Marcli, 
1885,  to  make  way  in  the  executive  office  for  a 
President  elected  by  the  opposite  party,  He 
came   mto  ofHcc  fully  pledged  to  the  letter  o{ 


civil-service  reform ;  and  passing  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  law  on  that  subject,  he  had  said  : 
'  There  is  a  class  of  government  positions  which 
are  not  within  the  letter  of  the  civil-service  stat- 
ute, but  vhich  are  so  disconnected  with  the  pol- 
icy of  an  administration,  that  the  removal  there- 
from of  present  incumbents,  in  my  opinion, 
should  not  be  made  during  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  appointed,  solely  on  partisan  grounds, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  their  places 
those  who  are  in  political  accord  with  tbe  ap- 
pointing power.'  .  .  .  The  declaration  which 
I  have  quoted  was,  however,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  important  qualification,  in  these 
terms :  '  But  many  n)en  holding  such  positions 
have  forfeited  all  just  claim  to  retention,  because 
they  have  used  their  places  for  party  purposes,  in 
disregard  of  their  duty  to  the  people;  and  because, 
instead  of  being  decent  public  servants,  they  have 
proved  themselves  offensive  partisans  and  unscru- 
pulous manipulators  of  local  party  management.' 

"These  pledges  were  not  made  without  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexities 
that  would  follow  in  their  train.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  party  associates  would  expect,  not- 
withstanding executive  pledges  made  in  advance, 
that  there  would  be  a  speedy  and  liberal  distribu- 
bution  among  them  of  the  offices  from  which 
they  had  been  inexorably  excluded  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  plainly  seen  that 
many  party  friends  would  be  disappointed  ;  that 
personal  friends  would  be  alienated  ;  and  that 
tbe  charge  of  ingratitude,  tbe  most  distressing 
and  painful  of  all  accusations,  would  find  abun- 
dant voice.  Nor  were  the  difficulties  overlooked 
that  would  sometimes  accompany  a  consistent  and 
just  attempt  to  determine  the  cases  in  which  in- 
cumbents in  office  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  re- 
tention. That  such  cases  were  numerous  no  one, 
with  the  slightest  claim  to  sincerity,  could  for  a 
moment  deny. 

"With  all  these  things  in  full  view,  and  with 
an  alternative  of  escape  in  sight  through  an  eva- 
sion of  pledges,  it  was  stubbornly  determined 
that  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  principles 
involved  was  worth  all  the  sacrifices  which  were 
anticipated.  .\nd  while  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  Senate,  which  was  the  only  stronghold  led 
to  the  party  politically  opposed  to  the  President, 
was  to.contribute  an  ugly  dispute  to  a  situation 
already  sufficiently  troublesome.  I  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  that  even  such  a  contingency,  if  then 
made  manifest,  would  be  contemplated  with  all 
possible  fortitude." 

THB    rKNDHB-OF-OJTlCIt   ACT, 

Mr.  Cleveland  next  summarises  thn  causns  and 
reeull*  o(   the   Tenurtt-of -Office  Act,  paaood  ta 
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1867,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  Presi- 
dent Johnson  from  making  removals  during  the 
bitter  quarrel  that  raged  between  him  and  Con- 
gress. This  radical  law  was  virtually  nullified  by 
the  act  of  1 8  69 ;  and  although  President  Grant  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  law,  even  as  left  by  this 
statute,  as  '  *  being  inconsistent  with  a  faithful 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  Government," 
the  fact  that  he  made  six  hundred  and  eighty 
removals  or  suspensions  in  the  first  seven  weeks 
succeeding  his  inauguration,  and  also  that  he 
never  subsequently  recommended  the  repeal  of 
the  law,  shows  that  it  did  not  hamper  him — in- 
deed, ''that  at  no  time  since  its  enactment  has 
its  existence  been  permitted  to  embarrass  execu- 
tive action  i)rior  to  the  inauguration  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President  politically  opposed  to  the  major- 
ity in  control  of  the  Senate." 

The  more  specific  discussion  of  the  events  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  own  administration  is  reserved 
for  the  concluding  paper,  which  is  to  appear  in 
the  next  issue. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  SOVEREIGN  IS  QUEEN 

VICTORIA  ? 

''"T^HE  Queen  reigns,  but  does  not  rule,"  says 
A  Mr.  William  T.  Stead,  in  the  June  (-os- 
mopoUtan  :  ''Constitutional  monarchy  reduces 
the  element  of  personal  sovereignty  to  a  mini- 
mum. P^'or  two  hundred  years,  no  British  mon- 
arch has  ventured  to  refuse  to  accept  every  law 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament.  The 
Queen  is  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  as  the 
meanest  of  her  subjects.  She  cannot  mterfere 
with  the  courts  of  justice,  great  or  small.  On 
the  advice  of  the  home  secretary,  she  can  exer- 
cise the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy;  but  as  the 
home  secretary  must  approve,  even  this  linger- 
ing remnant  of  royal  power  is  more  of  a  shadow 
tlian  a  substance.  Everything  is  done  in  her 
name;  but  the  wliole  authority  nominally  vested 
in  the  Crown  is  really  exercised  by  ministers  who 
are  absolutely  dependent  for  their  continuance  in 
office  from  day  to  day  upon  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  These  con- 
stitutional truisms  lead  many  people  to  imagme 
that,  as  the  Queen  has  no  authority,  she  is  there- 
fore of  no  account.  They  could  not  make  a 
greater  mistake.  The  Queen  has  no  power  by 
virtue  of  her  throne;  but  she  has  immense  influ- 
ence, owing  to  the  opportunity  which  her  posi- 
tion gives  her,  of  counseling,  persuading,  and 
sometimes  even  coercing,  her  ministers  to  adopt 
her  view  of  a  question.  Owing  to  her  unique 
experience,  her  extraordinary  memory,  and  her 
keen  interest  in  all  affairs  of  state.  Queen  Vic- 
toria is  probably  more  influential  than  any  of  her 
subjects,  not  excluding  either  her  prime  minister 


or  her  colonial  secretary.  She  has  become  the 
balance-wheel  of  the  Constitution.  This  extraor- 
dinary position  is  due  solely  to  her  personal  quali- 
ties and  the  use  she  has  made  of  her  unique  op- 
portunities." 

After  giving  some  "inside  history,"  in  the 
shape  of  stories,  telling  how  the  Queen  really 
forced  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  cabinet,  in  the 
face  of  the  evident  mandate  of  the  country,  to 
cause  the  evacuation  of  Candahar  by  the  British 
troops,  and  how  consistent  and  powerful  has  been 
her  influence  for  peace  in  South  Africa,  Mr. 
Stead  sums  up  as  follows  : 

' '  I  venture  to  submit  that,  although  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  claim  for  the  Queen  the  pos- 
session of  infallible  wisdom  or  of  political  sagacity 
beyond  that  of  other  mortals,  I  may  modestly 
claim  to  have  shown  that  the  Queen  is  a  sover- 
eign who  brings,  to  the  discharge  of  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  her  exalted  position,  a  keen  politi- 
cal instinct  which,  combined  with  a  deep  sense  of 
her  obligations,  impels  her  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  handling  of  all  the  great  questions  of 
state.  Anything  farther  removed  than  the 
Queen  from  a  mere  royal  puppet,  immersed  in 
trivialities  of  etiquette  and  pageantry,  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  She  may  not  be,  as  the  present 
Czar  affirmed,  <  the  greatest  statesman  in  Eu- 
rope ; '  but,  among  all  contemporary  sovereigns 
and  statesmen,  you  may  search  in  vain  for  any 
one  who  possesses  to  the  same  extent  immense 
experience,  unfailing  memory,  steady  judgment, 
unwearying  industry,  and  intense  consciousness 
of  personal  responsibility.  These  qualities,  com- 
bined in  Queen  Victoria,  have  given  her  a  posi- 
tion of  influence  in  the  British  Empire  of  to-day 
which,  although  purely  personal,  could  never 
have  been  wielded  by  any  woman  if  she  had  not 
inherited  a  throne." 


THE  MUNICIPAL  VOTERS'  LEAGUE  OF  CHICAGO. 

MR.  EDWIN  BURRITT  SMITH  gives,  in 
the  Atlantic  for  June,  an  account  of  the 
work  for  municipal  reform  now  going  on  in  Chi- 
cago, under  the  leadership  of  the  Municipal  Vot- 
ers' League.  The  league  was  formed  in  January, 
1896,  when  the  city  government  had  *' touched 
bottom,"  58  of  its  68  aldermen  being  organised 
into  a  "gang"  for  the  service  and  blackmail  of 
great  corporations,  and  three-fourths  of  the  voters 
being  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  and  appar* 
ently  inaccessible  to  reform.  Two  representative 
citizens  met  together  to  decide  what  was  to  be 
done  ;  the  outgrowth  of  this  was  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  of  100  members,  which  met  but 
twice,  appointing  a  small  executive  committeei 
and  giving  it  power  to  perpetuate  itwH 
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* »  The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  nine 
members.  The  terms  of  one- third  of  these  ex- 
pire each  year.  Their  successors  are  elected  by 
those  holding  over.  The  committee  selects  the 
oflBcers  from  its  own  membership.  Their  duties 
as  ofl&cers  are  administrative,  no  final  action  be- 
ing taken  without  the  vote  of  the  comm^!:ee. 
Advisory  committees,  of  from  one  to  five  mem- 
bers, are  appointed  in  the  wards.  Their  duties 
are  to  furnish  information  and  advice,  especially 
when  called  for,  and  on  occasion  as  directed  to 
start  movements  for  the  nomination  of  independ- 
ent candidates." 

''The  general  membership  of  the  league  is 
composed  of  voters,  who  sign  cards  expressing 
approval  of  its  purposes  and  methods.  No 
general  meetings  of  the  members  are  held ; 
but  circular  letters  advising  those  in  a  given 
ward  of  the  local  situation  are  frequently  mailed 
during  aldermanic  campaigns  to  secure  a  wide 
cooperation.  At  tlie  opening  of  its  second  cam- 
paign, the  league  mailed  a  pamphlet  to  every 
registered  voter  in  tlie  city,  giving  the  history 
for  some  years  of  franchise  legislation  by  the 
council,  with  a  full  report  on  the  records  of  re- 
tiring members." 

WHAT    THE    LEAGUE    HAS    DONE. 

The  net  results  of  the  league's  five  campaigns, 
in  the  face  of  most  powerful  opposing  influences, 
are  decidedly  encouraging  : 

''Of  the  58  'gang'  members  of  1895,  but 
four  are  now  in  the  council.  The  *  honest 
minority'  of  10  of  1895  became  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  1899.  The  quality  of  the  member- 
ship has  steadily  improved.  Each  year  it  is 
found  easier  to  secure  good  candidates.  To-day 
the  council  contains  many  men  of  character  and 
force.  A  considerable  number  of  prominent  citi- 
zens have  become  members.  The  council  is  or- 
ganized on  a  non-partisan  basis,  the  good  men  of 
both  parties  being  in  charge  of  all  the  commit- 
tees. It  is  steadily  becoming  more  eflScient.  No 
general  '  boodle  ordinance '  has  passed  over  the 
mavor's  veto  since  the  first  election  in  which  the 
league  participated.  Public  despair  has  given 
place  to  general  confidence  in  the  early  re- 
demption of  the  council.  It  is  no  longer  a 
good  investment  for  public  service  corpora- 
tions to  expend  large  sums  to  secure  the  re- 
election of  notorious  boodlers.  It  is  no  longer 
profitable  to  pay  large  amounts  to  secure  mem- 
bership in  a  body  in  which  '  aldermanic  busi- 
ness '  has  ceased  to  be  good.  It  is  now  an 
honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Council. 
Any  capable  member  may  easily  acquire  an 
honorable  city  reputation  in  a  single  term  of 
service." 


THE  NEW  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

IN  the  May  Forum ^  Dr.  Henry  O.  D wight, 
whose  residence  in  Mohammedan  countries 
qualifies  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, treats  of  the  slavery  question  in  Sulu  under 
the  title  of  "  Uncle  Sam's  Legacy  of  Slaves.'* 

Dr.  D wight  shows  that  the  system  of  slavery  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  all  Mohammedan 
peoples,  and  he  shows  how  diflScult  it  is  to  make 
headway  against  the  institution  as  established 
among  those  peoples.     He  says  : 

"  Our  arguments  on  the  injustice  of  slavery, 
or  our  proofs  of  its  ruinous  effects  upon  the  peo- 
ple who  maintain  it,  cannot  even  be  heard  by 
Mohammedans.  We  may  by  force  stop  slave - 
raiding  in  Sulu  ;  and  the  Moros  will  admit  that 
we  have  the  right  to  do  so,  as  we  have  the  right 
to  stop  other  forms  of  war,  if  we  have  the  power. 
But  any  attempt  to  release  by  force,  from  the 
houses  of  the  people,  slaves  whom  these  Moham- 
medans have  obtained  in  regular  conformity  to 
their  religious  law,  and  who  form  part  of  the 
family  life  which  that  law  has  consecrated,  would  * 
be  an  attack  upon  the  Mohammedan  religion 
itself,  to  be  resisted  with  the  fiercest  wrath  of 
fanaticism  by  a  general  appeal  to  arms,  whether 
made  in  Central  Africa,  in  Turkey,  or  in  the 
Sulu  Islands. 

THE    NATURE    OF    MOHAMMEDAN    SLAVERY. 

' '  Clearly,  then,  a  large  army  will  be  needed  if 
we  seek  to  coerce  the  Moros  into  freeing  the 
slaves  now  in  their  hands.  But  some  who  have 
had  dealings  with  the  Moros  say  that  all  this  anx- 
iety to  clear  ourselves  from  reproach  is  needless. 
Mohammedan  slavery  is  not  slavery  as  we  under- 
stand it.  Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
opinion.  Glimpses  of  slavery  in  Mohammedan 
lands  are  far  from  repellent.  I  once  asked  a 
Turkish  friend  with  whom  I  was  walking  to 
point  out  to  me  some  specimens  of  slaves  in  the 
crowd  on  the  streets.  We  met  a  party  of  veiled 
Turkish  women.  Walking  behind  them  was  a 
girl  of  ten,  plainly  but  comfortably  dressed,  and 
carrying  a  bundle  wrapped  in  an  embroidered 
cloth.  The  bundle  was  so  large  that  the  slender 
little  arms  could  hardly  encircle  it,  and  there 
was  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  ladies  hailed  a  cab, 
and  entered  it — little  girl,  big  bundle,  and  all. 
'  That  little  girl  is  a  slave,  *  said  my  friend.  « It 
is  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  help  for  the  house. 
She  is  treated  almost  like  a  daughter;  does  what 
work  she  can  about  the  house;  carries  parcels  in 
the  street;  runs  errands  to  the  baker  and  the 
grocer,  and  goes  to  school  when  she  has  nothing 
else  to  do.  Her  work  pays  for  her  keep;  and 
when  she  has  grown  there  is  sure  to  be  some  one 
willing  to  buy  her.'     The  lot  of  ihat  little  slaye 
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was  certainly  better  than  that  of  many  a  child  of 
the  slums  in  our  cities. 

* '  A  carriage  came  whirling  by,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  noble  horses,  and  with  tWo  servants  rid- 
ing on  horseback  behind.  It  stopped  a  little  in 
front  of  us.  The  coachman  leaped  to  the  ground, 
and  the  servants  hastily  dismounted,  one  of  them 
opening  the  door  of  the  carriage.  A  negro 
stepped  out  and  passed  into  a  shop,  profoundly 
saluted  by  passers  in  the  street  as  well  as  by  the 
three  servants.  He  was  black  as  ebony,  with 
very  high  cheek-bones,  very  small  eyes,  and  very 
thick  lips.  But  he  was  tall,  and  held  his  head 
like  a  field-marshal.  *That  man  is  a  slave,'  said 
my  friend.  *  Which  one  ? '  I  asked,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  three  servants.  *  Why, 
the  negro  who  came  in  the  carriage,'  said  my 
friend.  '  These  fellows  are  his  servants,  but  he 
himself  belongs  to  some  very  high  personage,  and 
has  charge  of  the  women  ;  probably  he  is  chief 
of  the  slaves  in  some  very  great  house.'  One 
cannot  find  much  to  pity  in  the  lot  of  a  slave  who 
rides  about  in  his  coach." 

WHAT    CAN    UNCLE    SAM    DO  ? 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  paragraphs 
just  quoted,  that  Dr.  D wight  has  blinded  himself 
to  the  harshness  and  injustice  of  Mohammedan 
slavery,  especially  in  its  dealings  with  women. 
On  the  contrary,  he  exposes  unsparingly  ' '  its 
heartless  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  feelings 
and  rights  of  women."  While  he  believes  that 
Sulu  slavery  has  alleviations  never  found  in  the 
system  as  it  formerly  existed  in  Christendom, 
still  he  considers  it  "at  best  a  slightly  modified 
form  of  a  well-known  wrong  too  criminal  to  be 
ignored."  How  shall  we  deal  with  this  evil  ? 
Dr.  Dwight  does  not  outline  any  policy,  but  he 
concludes  his  article  with  a  suggestion  : 

*  *  The  Moros  are  a  people  apart,  not  as  yet 
amenable  to  influences  which '  will  weigh  with 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines.  Let  them 
be  treated  as  such.  Let  the  Sulu  Islands  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  as  our  Indian  reser- 
vations, to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  steel  for 
the  safety  of  neighboring  peoples,  but  to  be 
managed  internally  by  their  own  chiefs  under 
existing  laws  and  usages.  Sucli  a  course  would 
accord  with  the  views  of  General  Bates,  with  the 
policy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  especially  with  the 
expectations  of  the  Moros  themselves.  But — 
and  this  is  important  if  our  consciences  are  not 
to  be  burdened  by  the  acts  of  these  people — un- 
til some  such  system  of  moral  quarantine  has 
educated  them  to  new  ideas  of  justice  and  equity, 
let  not  these  tribes  be  employed  (as  possibly  they 
have  been  used  in  Mindanao)  to  apply  their  pecu- 
liar methods  to  the  subjugation  of  insurgents." 


THE  FIRST  WORLD-CONQUEROR.. 

IN  Ainslee's  Magazine  for  May,  Mr.  Theodore 
Waters  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
excavations  made  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nippur 
— the  <♦  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar  "  of  Gene- 
sis— in  Mesopotamia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  These  excavations 
have  been  ten  years  in  progress — for  the  first 
two  years  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Peters,  and  since  then  of  Prof.  H.  V.  Hil- 
precht  and  J.  H.  Haynes. 

Some  notion  of  the  nature  and  impK)rtance  of 
the  discoveries  that  have  resulted  from  the  ex- 
cavations at  Nippur  is  conveyed  by  the  following 
paragraphs  from  Mr.  Waters'  article  : 

*<  Professor  Hilprecht  has  been  constantly  find- 
ing fragments  of  tablets,  of  vases,  of  urns,  of 
sarcophagi,  etc.,  each  fragment  inscribed  with 
some  enlightening  fact,  or  perhaps  with  some 
puzzling  statement,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
not  ascertained  until  later.  He  was  able,  at 
times,  to  corroborate  many  historical  statements 
concerning  kings  before  Christ,  and  at  others 
to  fill  completely  many  gaps  in  the  long  line  of 
succession,  until  they  traced  back  to  the  days  of 
Ur-Gur,  2^00  B.C.,  Narim  Sin  and  his  father, 
Sargon  I.,  3800  B.C.,  and  to  fifteen  kings  who 
lived  previous  to  Sargon.  It  was  in  the  temple 
area  that  th6  fragmentary  evidence  of  these  rulers 
was  found.  The  temple  was  the  Temple  of  Bel, 
or  Inlil,  around  which  the  religion  of  Nippur 
had  centered.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  in 
the  three  or  four  sti'ata  marked  by  the  successive 
platforms  of  the  temple  everything  was  in  such  a 
fragmentary  condition.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  investigators  succeeded  in  learning  that  this 
damage  was  the  result  of  a  raid  by  the  Elim- 
ites,  who  came  down  from  the  north  about 
2200  B.C.  and  sacked  Nippur.  They  carried 
away  to  Elim  every  article  of  value  which  they 
could  take.  What  they  could  not  take  they 
broke  into  pieces  and  scattered.  The  proof  of 
this  is  that  some  of  the  spoil  of  this  ancient  raid 
is  to-day  being  dug  up  on  the  site  of  old  Susa. 

*'  Among  the  fragments  of  pre- Sargonic  times 
is  one  which  told  of  a  king,  Enshagshurana, 
and  his  achievements  in  defending  Kengi  from 
the  enmity  of  the  city  of  Kish.  The  significance 
of  this  and  other  fragments  of  similar  character, 
however,  was  never  realized  so  much  as  when 
they  were  collated  with  that  great  find  which  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  ancient  time — King  Lugalzaggisi,  the  con- 
queror of  the  world.  The  fragments  were  foond 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  iragm«iitB 
were  parts  of  vases  scattered  and  broken,  some- 
times into  the  very  smallest  of  pieces.  Bat 
when  properly  placed  together  they  revealed  the 
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longest  inscription  yet  deciphered  concerning  the 
fourth  and  fifth  millenniums,  B.C." 

This  inscription  was  restored  by  Professor 
Hilprecht  from  88  fragments  of  64  diflerent 
vases.  Professor  Hilprecht  has  said  that  the 
work  was  just  as  much  a  mathematical  task  as  it 
was  a  palsographical  and  philological  problem. 
On  the  basis  of  palieographicai  evidence  150 
pieces  were  selected 
out  of  a  heap  of 
600  fragments  and 
particles.  Profess  ■ 
or  Hilprecht  then 
succeeded  in  pjac' 
ing  five  fragments 
together.  By  this 
means  he  obtained 
the  beginning  and 
ends  of  each  col- 
umn. It  remained 
to  arrange  the  little 
fragments  and  de- 
termine their  exact 
position.  In  many 
cases  there  were 
only  a  few  traces 
of  the  original 
characters  left  to 
guide  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction. 


"  This  document 
is  perhaps  the  most 

istence.  Certainly 
it  is  the  oldest  of 
any   length  ;    and, 

tion  with  other 
fragments  of  (he 
time,  it  tells  a  mar- 
velous story  of  hu- 

isted  between  six 
and  seven  thousand 
years  ago.  Here  it 
is  briefly,  as  com-  ""  """""'"''■ 

piled  from  the  findings  of  Professor  Hilprecht : 
"  '  The  first  king  of  whom  there  is  any  record 
was  Enshagshurana,  lord  of  Kengi.  Kengi  was 
the  ancient  name  of  liabylonia.  ft  signified 
"Land  of  the  Canals  and  Reeds,"  so  that  the 
general  character  of  fhi'  country  at  least  must 
then  have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  the  present 
time.  Kengi  was  then  in  an  exlvanced  state  of 
civilization,  and  was  inhabited  partly  by  Semites 


and  partly  by  Sumeri&ns.  The  Sumerians  were 
the  cultured  class.  In  a  manner  they  were  to 
the  Semites  what  the  Greeks  were  to  the  Romans, 
but  the  cultural  difference  was  greater,  perhaps. 
The  capital  of  this  early  kingdom  is  not  yet 
known,  though  in  all  probability  it  was  the  city  of 
Erech  (Gen.  x.  10).  But  the  religious  center  of 
Kengi  was  the  temple  of  the  god  Bel,  or  Inlil, 
in  Nippur,  which  was  Calneh.  Nippur  waa 
under  the  especial  care  of  the  kings  of  Kengi, 
each  of  whom  was  called  a  paUsi — a  title' which 
signified  that  the  king  was  great,  sovereign, 'lord 
of  the  temple,  and  chief  servant  of  its  god. 
''  Pateai- gal- Inlil,  or  Great  Priest- King  of  Bel," 
meant  that  the  king  was  ruler  by  divine  right. 
Other  temples  had  their  patesis,  who  were  not 
kings,  but  who  enjoyed  privileges  which  virtu- 
ally made  them  rulers  ot  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  the  temples  were  located. 

"'At  this  early  time  Kengi  was  greatly 
harassed  by  the  people  of  Kish,  a  nearby  city. 
Rish  enjoyed  a  cult  of  its  own,  and  its  palest  was 
an  ambitious  man,  who  desired  to  extend  his  in- 
fluence outside  of  his  own  city  or  kingdom. 
Nearly  every  city  was  a  kingdom  in  those  days. 
Kish  lay  in  the  north  of  Kengi,  and  the  people 
of  the  latter  place  called  it  gvl  shag.;  that  is, 
"wicked  of  heart,"  and  ga  gull,  or  "teeming 
with  wickedness. ''  Once,  indeed,  Utug,  the 
paUsi  of  Kish,  encroached  so  far  on  Babylonia 
or  Kengi  that  he  obtained  possession  of  Nippur, 
for  there  is  a  record  showing  that  he  presented  a 
large  sandstone  vase  to  the  god  Bel,  in  the  temple 
of  Nippur.  But  vase  fragments  have  been  found 
on  which  was  recorded  the  fact  that  Enshagshu- 
rana, that  most  ancient  king,  marched  against 
Kish  with  an  army,  and  defeated  its  palest.  The 
spoil  of  this  expedition  was  presented  to  Bel,  the 
god  of  Nippur.  Later  on,  another  king  of  Kengi 
marched  against  Kish,  and  not  only  invested  the 
city,  but  captured  it«  ruler,  En  Bildar,  carrying 
home  victoriously  "his  statue,  his  shining  silver, 
the  utensils,  his  property,"  and  depositing  them 
in  the  temple  of  Bel.  But  this  success  of  the 
Sumerians,  who  were  the  natural  rulers  of  Kengi, 
was  evidently  short-lived  ;  for  presently  another 
king  of  Kish,  Ur-Shulpauddu,  is  found  to  have 
offered  several  inscribed  vases  in  the  temple  of 
Nippur  to  Inlil,  lord  of  lands,  and  to  Ninlil,  mis- 
tress of  heaven  and  earth,  consort  to  Inlil. 

NORTH  EH  N   HOB  DBS. 

"  '  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  inBCnptions, 
that  Babylonia,  or  Kengi,  was  being  steadily 
encroached  upon  by  the  foreign  hordes  who 
dwelt  to  the  north.  The  Sumerians  represented 
the  culture  ot  the  world,  and  Kengi  wa«  their 
ancestral    home.      How  far  back  into   the    past 
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their  civilization  extended  is,  of  course,  un- 
known ;  but  it  was  very  old,  even  at  that  time, 
for  they  had  already  apparently  reached  that 
stage  of  martial  enervation  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  fate  of  most  advanced  civilizations. 
The  invaders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  Semites, 
and  they  carried  on  their  conquests  with  the 
vigor  of  a  younger  nation.  Kish,  which  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  Kengi,  became  their  most 
southerly  outpost,  and  from  it  they  sapped  the 
strength  of  the  Sumerian  civilization.  The  vic- 
tor/ of  Ur-Shulpauddu  was  apparently  com- 
plete ;  but,  whether  it  was  shortly  wrested  from 
him,  or  whether  he  ruled  a  long  time,  the  frag- 
mentary record  does  not  reveal.  Perhaps  the 
end  of  the  Sumerian  supremacy  was  inevitable  ; 
for  at  last,  when  the  moment  for  their  suppres- 
sion was  at  hand,  Lugalzaggisi  appeared. 

**  *  Lugalzaggisi  was  the  son  of  Ukush,  patest 
of  gish-Ban,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures, 
Haran  (Gen.  xii.  4),  and  he  was  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  invading  army.  •  He  was  the  Alex- 
ander of  the  time,  sweeping  everything  before 
him,  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf — a  remarkable  corroboration  of  the  historical 
certainty  of  many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  Genesis. 
Negative  critics  have  endeavored  to  resolve  the 
account  of  the  four  Eastern  kings  who  marched 
against  the  kings  of  Palestine  into  a  myth.  They 
contend  that  an  invasion  of  such  proportions  as 
is  mentioned  m  Gen.  xiv.  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  Abraham's  time.  Yet  Lugalzaggisi 
(4500  B.C.),  who  lived  2,500  years  before  the 
time  of  Abraham,  says  in  his  inscriptions  that  he 
had  extended  this  conquest  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  might  also  be  said,  in  passing,  that  Sargon  (3800 
B.C.),  who  flourished  long  after  Lugalzaggisi,  and 
yet  long  before  Abraham  (2100  b.c.  or  there- 
abouts), left  inscriptions  which  show  that  he  car- 
ried on  four  campaigns  to  the  Mediterranean, 
until  at  last  he  subdued  the  Amorites,  of  whom 
records  have  been  found  in  Cyprus.  Lugalzag- 
gisi's  inscriptions  also  tend  to  prove  the  Ijiblical 
statement  that  the  Semites  came  from  the  north 
to  be  correct,  and  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  race  in  Armenia.  Ukush,  the  father  of 
the  world  conqueror,  and  priest-king  of  Haran, 
was  a  Semite,  as  his  name  indicates. 

**  *  Lugalzaggisi  made  Erech  (G«n.  x.  10)  the 
capital  of  his  world. 

**  *  He  can  hardly  have  been  the  first  Semite 
who  adopted  the  Sumerian  pantheon  of  gods  and 
their  whole  religious  cultus.  The  worship  of 
Jehovah  may  have  been  generally  supplanted  by 
the  Sumerian  religion  long  before  his  time. 
However,  the  Semites  appreciated  the  evidence 
of  cultural  difference  between  their  own  more  or 
less  barbarous  habits  and  those  of  the  Sumerians, 


who  were  Hamitic  ;  for  they  followed  the  tradi. 
tions  of  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  that  little  or 
nothing  of  that  which  is  purely  Semitic  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  language,  writing,  manner  of 
living,  etc. ,  Lugalzaggisi  made  the  whole  world 
Sumerian.  Probably  he  raised  the  standard  of 
the  world  higher  in  proportion  to  its  previous 
condition  than  any  ruler  before  or  since — this,  of 
course,  with  the  single  element  of  religion  left 
out.  He  carved  his  achievements  on  vases  of 
stone,  and  placed  them  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple  of  Bel,  where  they  remained  intact  until 
that  famous  Elimitic  raid,  when  they  were 
smashed  into  the  fragments  found  and  deci- 
phered by  Professor  Hilprecht. 

*  <  *  The  language  used  by  the  ancient  king  was 
even  poetic  : 

*  <  *  When  Inlil,  lord  of  the  lands,  invested 
Lugalzaggisi  with  the  kingdom  of  the  world  ; 
when  he  filled  the  lands  with  bis  renown  and  sub- 
dued the  country  from  the  rise  of  the  sun  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun, — at  that  time  he  straightened 
his  path  from  the  lower  sea  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  to  the  upper  sea  and  granted  him  the 
dominion  of  everything  from  the  rise  of  the  sun 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  caused  the  coun- 
tries to  dwell  in  peace. 

*  <  *  Yet  after  Lugalzaggisi  died  he  was  quickly 
forgotten.  The  Bible  does  not  mention  him,  and 
Bible  scholars  heretofore  have  even  spoken  of 
Sargon,  who  built  his  temple  on  the  ruins  of 
Nippur  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  as 
mythical.'  " 

THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

IT  is  a  suggestive  coincidence  that  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  British  Empire  now  proceed- 
ing at  so  rapid  a  pace  should  synchronize  with 
the  municipal  reconstitution  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire  and  the  formation  of  a  real  University 
of  London.  There  seems  to  be,  as  there  ought 
to  be,  a  close  if  subtle  connection  between  the 
imperial  constitution,  the  imperial  capital,  and 
what  one  may  hope  will  prove  to  be  the  imperial 
university.  These  are  considerations  which  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  article  in  the  April  Quat' 
terly  Review  on  the  statutes  and  regulations  made 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  Act,  1900.  The  scheme  is 
described  as  quite  unique  in  the  history  of  uni- 
versities. 

A   TBI- PARTITE   SENATE. 

The  senate  is  the  supreme  and  goyeming  ex- 
ecutive. Besides  the  chancellor  and  ehairmm  of 
convocation,  and  four  members  appoiiiled  by  the 
Queen  in  Council,  <<  the  senate  may  be  eud  to  be 
composed  approximately  as  to  one*tluid  of 
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eentatives  of  institutionB  and  corporations,  as  to 
one-third  of  representatives  of  the  teachers,  and 
as  to  one-third  of  representatives  of  the  gradu- 
ates." The  first  third  mentioned  is  intended  to 
include  two  members  each  from  University  and 
King's  Colleges,  two  members  each  from  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Phyaiciana  and  Surgeons,  four 
members  from  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  and  two 
from  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  three  from 
the  City  and  County  Councils,  one  from  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute. 

THRER   STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

There  are  three  standing  committees  of  the 
senate  :  the  academic  council,  mainly  composed 
of  representativesof  the  teachers,  aad  empowered 
to  advise  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  internal  side  ; 
the  council  for  external  students,  chiefly  ap- 
pointed by  the  graduates,  to  advise  as  to  the 
external  side  (or  side  concerned  with  students 
examined  as  at  present  by  the  university,  but  not 
in  attendance  on  its  schools)  ;  and  the  board  to 
promote  the  extension  of  university  teaching. 

EIOHT   FACULTIES. 

External  to  the  senate,  two  classes  of  bodies 
are  created  : 

"  The  leading  teachers  are  arranged  in  facultiee, 
which,  in  the  language  used  in  the  commissioDers' 
report,  is  undei-stood  as  meaning  a  body  of 
persons  charged  with  the  teaching  of  a  group  of 
subjects  in  the  university.  The  faculties  thns 
constituted  are  eight  in  number  :  theology,  arts, 
laws,  music,  medicine,  science,  engineering,  and 
economics  and  political  science  (including  com- 
merce and  industry).  But  apart  from  the 
faculties,  which  deal  generally  with  the  groups  of 
subjects  in  which  the  several  degrees  may  be 
taken,  boards  are  to  be  appointed  to  attend  to 
the  claims  of  each  separate  branch  of  study. 
These  boards  are  to  be  composed  of  teachers  and 


TWENTY-FOUB    SCHOOLS   ADMITTED. 

The  senate  will  obtain  reports  on  its  associated 
schools  ;  it  may  aid  them  with  money  gi'ants  ;  it 
may  select  from  their  teachers  persons  to  teach 
under  its  own  direct  control.  But  ' '  it  has  no 
power  of  interfew;!ice  in  any  matter  other  than 
the  courses  of  stu-iiy  there  provided  for  internal 
students."  In  all  other  matters  these  schools 
retain  their  autonomy  : 

"Twenty-four  institutions  are  thus  admitted. 
They  are  University  and  King's  Colleges,  Lon- 
don, in  all  the  faculties  in  which  they  respec- 
tively afford  instruction  ;  five  Nonconformist 
colleges  in  the  nt^ighborhodd  of  London,  to- 
gether  with    a   Cliurch    of   England  college  at 


Highbury,  in  the  faculty  of  theology  ;  the  Royal 
Hollo  way  College  and  Bedford  College  for 
Women,  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  science  ; 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  in  the 
faculty  of  science,  and  in  agriculture  only,  the 
college  for  that  subject  at  Wye  ;  the  ten  Met- 
ropolitan Medical  Schools  (other  than  those  con- 
nected with  University  and  King's  Colleges),  in 
the  faculty  of  medicine  ;  the  Central  Technical 
College  at  South  Kensington,  in  the  faculty  of 
engineering ;  and  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science,  in  the  faculty  so 
named.  To  these  the  senate  may  hereafter  add 
such  other  institutions  as  may  be  deemed  prop- 
erly qualified." 

FIVE   BnNDRED    TEACHXBS. 

Teachers  belonging  to  other  institutions,  not- 
ably the  polytechnics,  may  also  be  recognized, 
and  matriculated  students  pursuing  an  approved 
course  of  study  under  them  will  be  able  to  enter 
for  internal  degrees. 

The  commissioners  have  recognized,  as  teach- 
ers of  the  university,  upward  of  500  persons  on 
the  teaching  staffs  of  various  institutions  within 
the  appointed  radius  of  30  miles  from  the  central 
office. 

The  "external"  work  of  examining  all 
comers  will  still  go  on  ;  but  it  is  expected  that 
"with  the  increase  of  provincial  and  colonial 
universities  the  external  students  may  tend  to 
disappear. " 

The  reviewer  regrets  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
have  declined  to  enter  the  new  university. 

THE  CRUCIFIXIOK  AND  EVOLUTION. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  in  the 
May  magazines  is  the  second  part  of  Mr. 
Peyton's  Contemporary  Review  paper  on  "The 
Crucifixion  as  an  Evolutionary  Force."  It  is  an 
article  full  of  suggestion,  but  it  leaves  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  somewhat  confused  im- 
pression. There  is  a  certain  mystical  vagueneaa 
about  his  argument  which,  perhaps,  was  un- 
avoidable ;  but  it  is  a  difHcult  paper  to  grasp, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  summarize.  Mr.  Pey- 
ton's thesis  is  stated  in  the  following  sentence  : 

"The  self-sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  transformed 
into  a  supersecular  pressure,  as  a  conditioning 
force  of  Western  evolution,  is  literally  unknown 
to  historians,  though  indisputably  it  is  a  deter- 
mining force  of  modem  history." 

In  order  to  justify  this  contention,  he  passes  in 
review  the  history  of  Christendom.  He  main- 
tains that  the  real  significance  of  the  Reforma- 
tion movement  has  been  missed,  and  asserts  that 
the  key  to  the  revolt  against  tho  Roman  Church 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  "the  men  ot  th«  i 
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both  its  arras.  But  these  are  only  trifles  com- 
pared witli  what  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  saw  on 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  for  it  is  given,  on  his 
authority,  that  he  once  witnessed  a  terrible  battle 
between  two  armies  of  lobsters,  and  that  they 
fought  with  such  fury  that  the  shore  was  strewn 
with  their  claws." 

They  are  not,  however,  cannibals,  and  evi- 
dently possess  chivalrous  instincts,  for  they  never 
bite  or  strike  below  tlie  head  and  claws.  One  of 
their  dreadest  enemies  is  the  octopus. 

HOW    TUEY    ESCAPE. 

**  To  evade  them,  the  lobsters  can,  according  to 
the  grounds  they  are  on.  assume  all  the  colors 
shading  between  a  dark  blue,  through  brown,  to 
a  whitish  cream-color,  mostly  by  a  mottling  proc- 
ess ;  and  as  in  deep  water  the  bottom  is  much 
spotted  in  some  places  with  quantities  of  dead- 
white  sea- shells  and  cream -colored  corallines,  the 
utility  of  these  colors  in  this  form,  in  the  lob- 
ster, is  apparent,  as  it  puts  them  in  harmony 
with  the  above  conditions.  Near  the  shore  the 
umbrageous  palm -like  laminarian  forests  cover 
the  dark  rocky  bottom  ;  xmder  this  shade,  at 
midday  it  is  only  twilight,  and  in  the  caverns 
and  caves  it  has  the  darkness  of  night ;  here  in 
the  day  their  dark -blue  color  beautifully  blends 
with  their  surroundings  ;  and  in  the  night  we 
are  certain  they  are  safe  from  the  eyes  of  their 
pursuers." 

IRELAND :  THE  LAND  OF  GLORIOUS  FAILURE. 

THE  Queen's  visit  to  Dublin  will  open  the 
hearts  of  many  a  reader  to  Lady  Gregory's 
prose  elegy  in  Cornhillj  on  ''The  Felons  of  Our 
Land."  In  Ireland,  she  says,  a  "felon"  has 
come  to  mean  one  who  has  gone  to  death  or  to 
prison  for  the  sake  of  a  principle  or  a  cause  : 

*'  In  consequence,  the  prison  rather  lends  a  halo 
than  leaves  a  taint.  In  a  country  that  is  not  a 
reading  country,  '  Speeches  from  the  Dock,'  the 
last  public  words  of  political  prisoners,  is  in  its 
forty-eighth  edition.  The  chief  ornament  of 
many  a  cottage  is  tlie  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a 
son  of  the  house  framed  and  hung  up  as  a  sort  of 


diploma  of  honor.  I  remember  an  election  to  a 
dispensary  district,  before  which  one  candidate 
sent  round  certificates  of  his  medical  skill,  the 
other  merely  a  statement  that  several. members  of 
his  family  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Govern 
ment.  And  it  was  the  latter  who  won  the  ap- 
pointment. I  have  known  the  hillsides  blaze  with 
bonfires  when  prisoners  were  released,  not  because 
they  were  believed  to  be  innocent,  but  because 
they  were  believed  to  be  guilty.  It  has  been  so  all 
through  the  century. 

* '  So  they  sang  and  still  sing  : 

'  A  felon's  cap's  the  noblest  crown 
An  Irish  head  can  wear.* " 

In  closing.  Lady  Gregory  contrasts  the  out- 
ward forms  in  which  religion  appears  to  the  peas- 
ant of  England  and  to  the  peasant  of  Ireland  : 

*'To  the  English  peasant  the  well -furnished 
village  church,  the  pulpit  cushion,  the  gilt-edged 
Bible,  the  cosy  rectory,  represent  respectability, 
comfort,  peace,  a  settled  life.  In  Ireland  the 
peasant  has  always  before  his  eyes,  on  his  own 
cottage- walls  or  in  his  white- washed  chapel,  the 
cross,  the  spear,  the  crown  of  thorns,  that  tell  of 
what  once  seemed  earthly  failure  ;  that  tell  that 
He  to  whom  he  kneels  was  led  to  a  felon's  death. 

*'In  England  the  poet  of  to-day  must,  if  he 
will  gain  a  hearing,  write  of  the  visible  and  ma- 
terial things  that  appeal  to  a  people  who  have 
made  '  The  Koast  Beef  of  Old  England '  a  fetish, 
and  whose  characteristic  song  is — 

*'  *  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we^ve  got  the 
money  too.'' 

In  Ireland  he  is  in  touch  with  a  people  whose 
thoughts  have  long  been  dwelling  on  an  idea; 
whose  heroes  have  been  the  failures,  the  men 
*  who  went  out  to  battle  and  always  fell ' — who 
went  out  to  a  battle  that  was  already  lost ;  men 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  mistiJses  or 
faults,  had  an  aim  quite  apart  from  personal 
greed  or  gain." 

So  Browning's  canonization  of  failure  lends  a 
new  meaning  to  the  old  name  of  '  <  the  Isle  of 
Saints." 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

NEARLY  a  quarter  at  the  June  Century  is  taken 
up  with  a  vulumiaous  article  by  Nikola  Tesla, 
on  "The  Problem  of  Increasing  Human  Energy,"  with 
many  extraordinary  photographs  o(  the  author's  elec- 
trical experiments.  He  discusses  first  the  three  ways 
of  inureasiug  human  energy— (1)  by  increasing  the  hu- 
man moss  through  observaDce  of  the  laws  of  hygiene, 
and  by  nmking  the  soil  produce  more  food  (Mr.  Tesia 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  means  of  indefinitely  in- 
creasing its  productiveness  by  means  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, secured  from  the  oxidization  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  with  cheap  mechanical  power  and  simple  elec- 
trical apparatus) ;  (2)  by  reducing  the  force  retarding 
the  human  mass— the  greatettt  obstacle  being  ignorance 
(Mr.  Tesla  thinks  that  universal  peace  is  the  first  step 
toward  this— a  consummation  he  is  to  obtain  through  ao 
extraordinary  invention  of  "automatons"  which  carry 
out  of  themselves  a  great  variety  of  Intelligent  acts. 
These  automatons  are  to  do  the  fighting  in  the  futare  ; 
(S)  finally,  by  harnessing  the  sun's  energy.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give,  in  a  limited  space,  any  real  idea  of  Mr. 
Tesla's  mast  extraordinary  presentation.  Almost  the 
least  of  his  prophecies  is  that  we  shall  probably  "hooq 
have  a  self-acting  heat^ngine,  capable  of  deriving  mod- 
erate amounts  of  energy  from  the  ambient  medium. 
There  is  also  a  possibility,  though  a  small  one,  that  we 
may  obtain  electrical  energy  direct  from  the  sun." 


I  THE  REFORM  GRB. 

Governor  Roosevelt  (whose  championing  by  Mr,  Slef- 
fens  in  another  magazine  we  notice  elsewhere)  runs  a 
tilt  with  the  reformers  who  have  been  criticising  him 
in  a  paper  called  "  Latitude  and  Longitude  Among  R&- 
formers"— in  which,  while  acknowledging  heartily  the 
efforts  of  all  brave  and  intelligent  men  to  improve  ex- 
isting conditions,  he  is  severe  enough  on  "the  men  whose 
antics  throw  discredit  upon  the  reforms  they  profesa 
to  advocate." 

OUR  CONSULS  AQ.UN. 

Mr.  Richard  Whiteing  writes  entertainingly  about 
"  The  Life  of  tlie  Boulevard  "  in  Paris  ;  Harry  A.  Gar- 
field, late  president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, baa  some  scathing  strictures  on  the  disgraceful 
inefllclency  of  our  consular  system  in  its  relations  to 
the  business  man— one  (riend  of  hia  etatina  that,  ont 
of  twenty  consuls  he  liari  had  to  come  into  conlact  with, 
"  fully  one-half  were  unfit  for  the  position,  and  some  of 
them  disreputable."  The  writer  seems  to  think  that 
since  the  "consular  debauch"  of  1898,  when  the  con- 
siil»<.  good  and  bad,  were  turned  out  wholesale,  a  dozen 
really  capable  men  out  of  riie  eleven  hundred  Is  not  far 
from  a  fair  i 


HARPER'S  MONTHLY. 
E  have  selected.  Cor  apecinl  notice  from  the  Jtine 
Hnrpcr'n,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely's  paper  on   the 
"War  Balloon." 

E.  E.  Ea-iton  has  a  second  Inxtallment  of  his  experi- 
ences "  Inside  the  Boer  Line.s,"  carrying  hia  story  from 
the  outbreak  of  actual  liostilKies  to  the  middle  of  the 
battle  of  Dundee.    For  the  first  two  mouths  of  the  war, 
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he  says,  he  was  the  only  foreign  correspondent  Inside 
the  Boer  lines,  and  he  gives  some  interesting  details  re- 
garding the  supplies  carried  by  the  wonderfully  mobile 
forces  of  the  Boers  : 

"  While  the  horse  was  being  shod,  the  affable  Boer 
assisted  me  in  selecting  my  commissariat  supplies  for 
the  front.  This  is  the  itemized  listof  ten  days' supplies 
for  the  field,  similar  to  that  taken  by  most  of  the 
burghers :  Three  pounds  of  game  biltong ;  five  small 
loaves  of  hard  bread  ;  five  cans  of  corned  beef — bearing 
aa  American  label ;  a  two-pound  can  of  ground  coffee  ; 
two  pounds  of  hard  chocolat«  ;  a  Amall  can  of  sugar  ;  a 
few  ounces  each  of  salt  and  pepper.  For  my  horse  I 
secured  three  sheaves  of  oats  as  feed  on  the  train.  In 
the  veld  he  would  thrive  on  the  grass.  The  biltong  had 
the  appearance  of  gnarled  sticks  cut  from  cliff  cedars, 
and  the  old  Boer  explained  that  it  was  cured  in  the  sun. 
After  the  deer  has  been  dressed,  the  meat  is  hung  up  in 
the  shade  for  a  few  days,  until  the  outer  surface  is 
dried,  and  afterward  is  placed  in  the  sun,  where  every 
particle  of  moisture  Is  quickly  extracted  from  it.  It 
will  then  keep  indefinitely,  and  experience  has  proven 
that  it  is  most  satisfying  and  nourishing  when  one  ts 
extremely  hungry  and  exhausted  by  hard  riding.  The 
biltong,  hard  bread,  and  chocolate  were  placed  iu  the 
saddle-bags.  A  veteran  Boer  would  never  think  of  tak- 
ing any  considerable  ride  in  the  veld  without  carrying 
thus  a  few  pounds  of  these  articles.  The  rest  of  my 
supplies  were  placed  in  a  wheat-sack.  In  addition  I 
had  a  Kafir  blanket,  a  mackintosh,  a  big  cup  in  which 
to  boil  coffee,  and  my  photographic  apparatus," 
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Dr.  James  Hervey  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  Univerrtty, 
who  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  lately,  par- 
ticularly from  the  skeptics,  by  reason  of  his  champion- 
ing of  Mrs.  Piper  (the  medium  whom,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Prof.  William  James  cited  as  his  "  white  crow," 
that  proved  nil  crows  were  not  black;  i.  e.,  all  mediums 
not  humbugs),  contributes  a  second  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  he  entitles  "Life  After  Death."  Dr.  Hyslop 
declares  that  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  ten 
years  ago,  excluded  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Piper,  so  that  the  phenomena  observed, 
many  of  which  he  citos,  can  be  explained  only  through 
telepathy,  or  spiritism.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  why 
tUf  former  [Kisilinu  is  iioteimblc, 

'- 1  must  say  to  the  reader,  however,  that  I  shall  not 
remain  by  the  spiritistic  theory,  if  n  better  can  be  ob- 
tained to  explain  the  phenomena.  I  advance  it  simply 
as  a  hypothesis  that  will  explain,  and  not  as  one  that  is 
demonstrated,  by  the  (acts.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
telepathy  to  explain  coincidences,  but  at  best  that  pro- 
cess is  but  a  name  for  onr  ignorance  of  the  real  fnodvi 
oiteraniH  in  the  prodnction  of  the  phenomena.  It  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  name  for  the  necessity  of  u  wiuse  for  a 
cuint'idence  that  cannot  be  explained  by  chance ;  and 
[hough  we  a-ssumethatitis  some  direct  process  between 
mind  and  mind.  Independent  of  the  ordinary  channels 
of  sense,  yet  it  has  disjiluyed  no  other  powers  in  its  ex- 
perimental form  than  acoess  to  tJie  active  state  of  con- 
sclonsuess  of  the  agent  at  the  time,  nnd  exhibits  no 
tendency  to  pl»y  ad  liMtutn  with  tlie  mcmorlaa  of  Uvlug 
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persons  without  regard  to  space  and  time.  Only  our 
ignorance  of  its  actual  limitations  prevents  us  from  re- 
jecting it  with  perfect  confidence.  But  if  the  skeptic 
will  as  patiently  establish  its  infinite  powers,  with  its 
contradictory  weaknesses,  by  experiment,  and  produce 
evidence  that  the  existence  of  discarnate  spirits  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  such  phenomena  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  for  one  shall  not  resist  the  skeptical  conclusion." 


SCRIBNER'S. 

IN  an  article  called  " How  a*President  is  Elected,"  A. 
Maurice  Low  describes  the  whole  course  of  events 
from  the  meeting  of  the  National  Committee,  which 
fixes  the  place  and  time  of  the  nominating  c^onvention, 
to  the  announcement  of  the  vote.  He  describes  the 
utter  bedlam  which  breaks  loose  in  the  great  conven- 
tion of  20,000  people  when  the  candidate  is  actually  se- 
lected ;  then  the  tireless  campaigning,  speechmaking, 
mailing  of  millions  of  political  documents,  and  so  on  ; 
and,  finally,  the  party  headquarters  when  the  polls  have 
closed  and  bulletins  l^egin  to  trickle  in. 

"Politicians  of  all  ranks,  fnmi  the  '  i)oss*  down  to  the 
ward-heeler,  crowd  the  room,  hanging  on  every  word, 
nervously  waiting  the  verdict ;  too  excited  to  sit,  too 
keyed-up  to  stand  quietly  for  more  than  a  few  seconds 
at  a  time.  .  .  .  If  the  current  is  running  their  way  there 
is  much  joy,  congratulations  are  exchanged,  cheers 
given  when  an  unexpected  victory  is  announced,  and 
cigars  are  smoked  with  a  calm  air  of  triumph.  But 
when  the  tt4egrai)h  tells  one  unbroken  series  of  defeats  ; 
when  stronghold  after  stronghold  falls  into  the  enemy's 
grasp  ;  when  the  fiower  of  the  army  has  gone  down,  and 
the  citadel  itself  trembles,— the  cigars  go  out,  faces  are 
clouded  ;  silently  men  creep  away,  and  before  the  crowd 
on  the  streets  has  tired  of  watching  the  bulletins,  the 
lights  are  out,  the  doors  are  locked,  and  there  is  naught 
but  the  blackness  to  show  for  the  labors  of  the  past  six 
months." 

THE  BOER  WAR. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  has  a  characteristic  "impres- 
sion" of  the  liattle  of  Pieter's  Hill,  which  he  calls 
"With  Buller's  Column."  He  says:  "Upon  a  high 
hill,  seated  among  the  rocks,  is  General  Buller  and  his 
staff.  .  .  .  Commanding  generals  to-day,  under  the  new 
conditions  which  this  war  has  developed,  do  not  charge 
up  hills  waving  flashing  swords.  They  sit  on  rocks  and 
wink  out  their  orders  by  a  flashing  hand-mirror.  .  .  . 
The  kopje  is  the  central  station  of  the  system.  From 
its  uncomfortable  eminence  the  commanding  general 
watches  the  developments  of  his  attack,  and  directs  it 
by  heliograph  and  ragged  bits  of  bunting.  A  sweating, 
dirty  Tommy  turns  his  back  on  a  hill  a  mile  away,  and 
slaps  the  air  with  his  signal-flag ;  another  Tommy, 
with  the  visor  of  his  helmet  cocked  over  the  back  of  his 
neck,  watches  an  answering  bit  of  bunting  through  a 
glass.  The  bit  of  bunting  ainile  away  flashes  impa- 
tiently, once  to  the  right  and  once  to  the  left,  and  the 
Tommy  with  the  glass  says  :  '  They  understand,  sir ; ' 
and  the  other  Tommy,  who  has  not  as  yet  cast  even  an 
interested  glance  at  the  regiment  he  has  ordered  into 
action,  folds  his  flag  and  curls  up  against  a  hot  rock, 
and  instantly  dozes." 

Thomas  F.  Millard  shows  that  Mr.  E.  E.  Easton  was 
not  the  only  correspondent  with  the  burghers,  if  he  was 
the  first.  The  latter  writes,  in  "  With  the  Boer  Army,'» 
an  article  particularly  devoted  to  the  Boer  tactics,  their 


charges,  methods  of  defense,  marksmanship,  and  the 

like. 

HISTORICAL  FICTION. 

George  F.  Becker  answers  his  own  question,  "Are  the 
Philippines  Worth  Having?"  in  cautiously  affirmatiTe 
way,  with  many  details  that  seem  to  be  authoritative 
regarding  climate,  resources,  and  natives.  Mr.  Charles 
Major,  the  author  of  **When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower,"  also  discusses  a  question  of  his  own,  "What  is 
Historic  Atmosphere  ?"  He  finds  it  to  consist  briefly  in 
the  "application  of  realism  to  historical  fiction.**  Mr. 
Major  makes  the  points  that  the  materials  for  this  are 
to  be  found,  not  in  formal  history,  but  in  letters  and 
memoirs ;  and  he  contends  that,  *'  unless  an  author  can 
maintain,  without  deviation,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
pages  of  his  book,  the  language  of  the  period  of  which 
he  writes,  his  work  will  be  better,  his  pages  will  be 
more  easily  read,  and  whatever  true  atmosphere  he  may 
be  able  to  create  in  other  ways  will  be  more  convincing^ 
if  he  writes  in  the  language  of  his  own  times." 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

T  11  TE  have  already  noticed  at  lenii:th  Mr.  F.  ifidmnnd 
V  V      Garrett's  very  interesting  anecdotal  account  of 
President  Kriiger. 

Adachi  Kinnosuki,  the  clever  young  Japanese  who 
has  been  letting  the  Westerners  have  a  few  glimpses 
into  the  real  Jax)an  lately,  has  a  characteristic  story  of 
the  Japanese-Chinese  War,  called  **  A  Cadet  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Yalu."  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  dramatic 
account,  which  reads  like  an  actual  experience,  though 
it  is  probably  not ;  and  the  details  of  this  greatest  mod- 
ern battle  between  ironclads  are  sanguinary  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  conscientious  realist. 

GOVEKNOR  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  POLITICIANS. 

"  Grovernor  Roo.sevelt— as  an  Experiment,"  is  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  J.  Lincoln  Steffens,  summing  up  the  ef- 
forts by  the  governor  of  New  York  to  do  "the  right 
thing  and  carry  the  organization  with  him  " — instead  of 
^*  holding  aloof  and  exerting  only  so  much  influence  as 
is  possible  by  arousing  or  directing  public  opinion." 
There  were  fights,  says  Mr.  Steffens :  "  The  governor 
and  the  organization  clashed  with  dangerous  frequency; 
and  two  or  tliree  times  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  leaders 
looked  red  into  one  another's  faces,  lips  tight  and  Jaws 
set,  separating  as  if  for  good  and  all.  But  each  time 
the  governor  won,  the  party  leaders  submitted,  and 
cooperation  was  resumed  without  any  unpleasant  recol- 
lections." 

As  examples  Mr.  Steffens  tells  how  the  governor  said 
"Lou"  Payn  must  go,  against  a  storm  of  protests  from 
the  politicians  :  and  Payn  went ;  and  how  the  goTem- 
or's  franchise-tiix  bill,  with  a  perfect  organization  and 
a  lobby  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  against  it, 
finally  went  through  and  was  signed,  to  the  horror  of 
the  great  corporations.  The  writer's  idea  is  that  the 
politicians  will  do  everything  in  their  ix>wer  to  land 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  innocuous  position  of  the  yio^ 
presidency. 

FLYING-MACHIKES. 

O.  Chanute  has  a  readable  article  on  "Esperinwiits 
in  Flying,"  giving  an  account  of  his  Inventions  and  m^ 
ventures  during  the  forty  yean  sinoe  he  flnt  beoenia 
interested  in  the  problem  of  fli|^ti    His  oonelalai  W 
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that,  while  no  Ojrlng-machine  is  yet  perfected,  the;  will 

ultimately  become  commerciHl  possibilities ; 

"Tlierewiil  probably  t>e  two  types  of  these — one  of 
them  a  aiocbine  for  sport,  with  a  very  light  anil  simple 
motor,  if  any,  carrying  but  a  single  operator,  and  Ueriv- 
iug  most  of  itn  power  from  wind  aud  gravity,  as  do  the 
soaring  birds,  Tbiii  will  be  used  in  competitions  of  skill 
and  speed,  and  there  will  be  no  finer  or  more  exciting 
aport,  Tbe  other  future  machine  will  probably  be  of  a 
Jonroeytng  type.  It  will  be  provided  with  a  powerful 
but  light  motor,  and  with  fuel  for  one  or  two  days' 
travel.  It  will  preferably  carry  but  a  single  man,  and 
will  bo  utilized  In  exploration  and  in  war.  Its  speed 
will  be  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  eventually  much  greater  ;  for  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  higher  speeds  require  less  power  in  tbe  air, 
within  certain  limits,  than  Ion  speeds.  At  high  veloci- 
ties, the  surfaces  may  be  smaller,  lie  at  flatter  angles, 
aud  offer  less  resistance  ;  but  the  pressure  then  increases 
on  the  framework,  and  t)ie  ultimate  speed  may  not  be 
more  than  80  or  100  niiles  an  hour." 
CAPE  NOME. 

W,  J.  Lampton  has  an  article  on  the  ''  Cape  Nome 
Gold-Fields,"  which  are  now  rivaling  the  Klondike  in 
the  exMnt  of  the  rush  to  them.  It  is  expected  that 
fully  35,000  people  will  Journey  thither  from  tbe  Paciflc 
porl«  this  season,  and  hundreds  are  having  difficulty  in 
securing  transportation,  while  the  estimated  output 
of  gold  runs  all  the  way  from  «S,DOO,000  to  110,000,000. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

MR.  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD'S  "What  Kind  of  a 
Sovereign  Is  Queen  Victoria^"  is  given  more 
extended  notice  among  the  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month. 

ChArle.s  Theodore  Murray  gives,  in  the  June  Covnui- 
poUtan,  some  pictures  from  life  "  On  the  Road  with  the 
'  Big  Show,"  being  gUnipses  of  tbe  acrobats,  clowns, 
elephants,  performing  bears,  horses,  and  other  animals 
while  practicing  or  oH  duty.  He  shows  how  the  circus 
has  become  both  honest  and  respectable— from  financial 
considerations  ;  and  what  a  wearing  strain  it  all  Is 
upon  the  luckless  performers  with  their  hard-set,  "  cir- 

Stephen  Crane  contributes  an  historical  sketch  of 
"  The  Great  Boer  Trek  "—a  bit  of  history  which  has 
been  very  much  in  evidence  during  tbe  past  year.  An 
article,  entitled  "  Tbe  Science  of  Astronomy  in  the  Year 
1900,"  by  the  celebrated  Prench  ^cientiM,  M.  Cnraille 
Ftammarion,  discusses  the  progress  of  telc-acupi^nillking 
during  this  century,  with  special  reference  to  :he  great 
machine  now  on  view  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
length  of  this  enormouij  telescope  is  equal  Xo  tbe  height 
of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

POLITICAL  NOM[\".\TtS<J  CONVKNTI0S8. 

Senator  John  M.ThurBtun,  of  Nebrnaku,  parallels  apor- 
tion  of  Mr.  Low's  article  in  Scribncfg  with  an  account 
of  "  How  Presidents  are  Nominateil."  Afttr  a  straight- 
forward account  of  the  miu;liinery  of  nomination  and 
its  operation,  Senator  TJmrMtoii  says: 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  plalform  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee is  tbe  subject  of  loi-troversy  or  debate.  The  not- 
able exception  in  convention  history  oMsurred  ut  the 
national  conventions  of  both  the  KepubllcMi  and  Dvmo- 
cratic   parties  in  1890,   tbe  contest  boinji  betwuHi  lb« 


gold  atondard  and  varions  fcee-oolnage  and  modifled 

coinage  propositions. 

"In  the  Republican  convention  the  adoption  of  tbe 
gold-standard  plank  was  the  signal  for  the  withdrawal 
of  certain  delegates,  most  of  whom  had  been  for  a  long 
time  distinguished  members  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  scene  in  the  St.  Louis  convention,  when  Senators 
Teller,  Mantle,  Cannon,  Pettlgrew,  and  a  number  at 
their  associate  delegates  withdrew,  was  most  dramatic, 
impressive,  and,  for  a  time,  depressing.  But  good  cheer 
and  good  feeling  were  immediately  restored  when  the 
voice  of  the  chairman,  distinctly  audible  in  every  part 
of  the  convention,  was  heard  saying  :  '  There  appear  to 
be  enough  delegates  left  to  transact  business  I  What  Is 
the  further  pleasure  of  tbe  convention  f  A  mighty 
cheer  went  up  from  15,000  throats,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  defection  of  tbe  bolting  delegates  created 
scarcely  a  ripple  upon  the  current  of  political  events." 

MUNSBY'S. 

MH.  FREDERICK  H.  WINES'S   striking   article 
on  "The  Census  of  1900"  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  special  notice  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  June  MwMsy'g  contains  a 
"  Candid  Sketch  "  by  C.  C.  Gtx)dwin,  editor  of  TKe  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  called  "The  Truth  About  the  Mor- 
mons." Mr.  Goodwin  begins  with  Joseph  Smith,  son  of 
"  a  father  that  searched  tor  buried  treasure  with  a  stick 
of  hazel ;  that  sold  blessings  at  three  dollarseach  ;  that 
in  his  person  filled  all  the  requirements  of  a  vagabond  ; 
a  mother  that  was  low,  vulgar,  mercenary,  and  ut- 
terly  untruthful,— what  could  be  hoped  tor  from  tbe  son 
o(  such  a  pair  f " 

WAS  JOSEPH  8MITH  A  HYPNOTIST  f 

This  extraordinary  prophet,  charlatan,  money-seeker, 
vagabond  and  scamp,  is  believed  by  Mr.  Goodwin  to 
have  been  a  hypnotist ;  certainly  he  was  "a  magnetic 
man,  with  agreat  senseof  rude  humor,  and  a  Jolly  boon 
companioD  when  'off  duty'"— who  seems  to  have  taken 
Mohammed  as  his  model.  The  writer  traces  the  career 
of  his  successor,  Brigbam  Young,  and  the  subsequent 
development  Into  what  is  a  matter  ot  common  knowl- 
edge. Although  the  Mormons  still  put  their  religion 
before  any  other  consideration  In  the  world,  Mr.  Good- 
win believes  that  the  day  is  coming  when  Utah  will 
conquer  these  internal  dissensions,  and  become  "one  ot 
the  most  ^gnlficant  factors  of  the  Union." 


CAHAL. 

Mr.  Henry  Harrjsnn  Lewis  has  an  article  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  showing  the  present  ctindltlons  and 
future  prosiiectH  of  the  great  ditch  started  so  disas- 
trously In  18S0  by  De  Lessepa.  the  advantages  of  thiii 
rout*,  and  ihe  plans  ot  the  now  company  : 

"To-day  it  is  tbe  popular  Impre^iou  that  the  Panama 
Canal  route  is  a  dead  issue,  and  that  the  link  between 
tbe  oceans,  when  built,  must  extend  across  Nicaragua. 
In  justice  to  all,  It  la  right  that  the  conditluii  of  affain 
obtaining  at  tlm  Istlimus  of  Panama  be  understood. 

"Down  there  a  new  company,  organized  six  years 
ago,  is  still  working  on  the  canal.  They  have  many 
nifllionsof  dollars' worth  of  material,  the  trench  in  their 
possession  is  twu-Qfths  finished,  and  a  commission  ci 
posed  of  leading  American  and  Kuropean  englnei 
reporttrd  that  the  Panama  route  Is  f  cAsi  blu,  and  that  tha 
canal  ma  be  oompleted  for  (110,000,000.'' 
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LIPPINCOTTS. 

THE  complete  novel  in  the  June  issue  of  Lipphv- 
cotVs  is  a  story  of  Manila,  called  "  Ray's  Daugh- 
ter,"  by  Gen.  Charles  King.  It  is  a  characteristic 
romance,  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  ii  young  Ameri- 
can soldier,  sentout  tothe  Philippines,  whose  love-story 
comes  to  a  happy  ending  amid  the  fierce  fighting  of  a 
"memorable  February  day,"  when  the  Americanos 
ended  by  driving  the  Tagals  out  of  the  Guadaloupe 
woods  by  San  Pedro.  In  fact,  a  punning  double  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "engagement"  brings  about  the  great 
event  of  Stuyvesant's  life,  and  makes  him  forget  the 
wound  he  has  just  received  as  completely  as  the  hat  he 
has  been  looking  for. 

Stephen  Crane  seems  to  be  adopting  the  rOle  of  **  seri- 
ous" historian.  Besides  his  account  of  the  Great  Trek, 
noticed  in  another  miigaziue,  he  has  here  a  paper  on  "  The 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  which  constitutes  the  fourth  in 
a  series  on  "Great  Battles  of  the  World." 

Elizabeth  Patterson,  the  famous  Baltimore  belle,  is 
the  subject  of  a  little  sketch  by  Virginia  Tatnall  Pea- 
cock, who  describes  the  dramatic  events  of  her  life — 
from  the  time  when  Jerome  B(3nai)arte  saw  her  at  the 
fall  races,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her  out  of 
hand,  to  tlie  days  of  her  dignified  old  age,  when  she 
made  a  triumph  of  her  diflicult  position  by  sheer  force 
of  character  and  ready  wit. 

THE  PASSION  PLAY  OF  SELZACII. 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick  tells  of  the  little-known 
Passion  Play  of  Selzach,  hitherto  overshadowed  by  the 
great  01)erammergau  performance.    She  says  : 

"Selzach  is  on  the  very  border  between  Switzerland 
and  Germany.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  farmers 
and  mechanics  ;  yet  among  these  there  are  enough 
young  people  to  support  and  conduct  a  tliriving  dra- 
matic society,  while  the  musical  clubs  are  marked  by 
unusual  activity.  The  village  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
a  public-spirited  mayor  and  a  schoolmaster  of  unusual 
musical  ability  :  and  it  is  due  to  them  that  the  idea  of 
the  Passion  Play,  first  conceived  by  a  few  citizens  in 
1890,  was  successfully  put  into  execution,  and  it  has 
been  given  now  for  five  years." 

"  There  are  seventeen  performances  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  most  of  them  taking  place  on  Sunday. 
The  play  is  so  deeply  devotional  in  its  character,  and 
is  viewed  with  such  reverence  by  the  actors  and  other 
villagers,  that  it  impresses  the  spectators  as  a  solemn 
religious  function  rather  than  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion." 

"  We  had  rather  dreaded  the  scene  of  the  *  Cruci- 
fixion.' In  some  respects  the  Christ  had  disappointed 
us,  as  any  representation  of  the  Saviour  of  men  must 
fall  short  of  the  ideal  of  that  Divine  Personality  which 
each  one  carries  in  his  soul.  The  *  Crucifixion,'  how- 
ever, solemn  though  it  was,  was  not  harrowing,  either 
in  the  first  appearance,  when  the  sufl'erer  hjul  just  been 
hung  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  second,  when  He  was  shown 
in  death,  the  head  droox)ed  to  one  side,  the  whole  form 
relaxed. 

"  *  The  Resurrection,'  with  the  risen  Christ  issuing 
from  the  rock-hewn  tomb,  the  Roman  guards  falling 
back  in  affright,  a  beautiful  light  falling  upon  the  per- 
son of  Jesus,  was  the  real  climax,  and  far  more  impres- 
sive than  the  scene  of  the  Ascension,  which  followed,  or 
the  vision  of  the  glorified  Christ  in  Heaven  surrounded 
by  angels,  with  which  the  representation  ended." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  June  Atlantic,  we  have  selected  for  spe- 
cial  notice  President  Cleveland's  article  on  "  The 
Independence  of  the  Executive,"  and  an  account  hy 
Edwin  Burritt  Smith  of  the  work  done  by  "  The  Mu- 
nicipal Voter's  League  of  Chicago." 

COMMERCIAL  EXPANSION. 

Charles  A.  Conant  writes  of  "  Recent  Economic  Ten- 
dencies," showing  how  the  events  of  the  last  few  yean 
have  required  a  readjustment  by  economic  thinkers  of 
many  preconceived  points  of  view  upon  important  sub- 
jects relating  to  industry  and  capital.  The  expansion 
of  trade  and  widening  of  the  field  of  competition  opens 
a  vast  market  to  the  most  efficient  producer — a  market 
little  affected  by  home  legislation ;  the  great  accumu- 
lation of  saved  capital  and  the  consequent  decline  in 
the  rate  of  interest ;  the  appearance  of  special  nations 
whos^  prei^minent  functions  seem  to  be  those  of  lenders, 
bankers,  and  carriers, — these  and  many  other  causes 
are  analyzed  in  their  effect  upon  the  individual  and 
upon  the  sta.te  as  a  competitor  in  the  struggle  for  com- 
mercial supremacy. 

THE  POET,  THE  GENTLEMAN,  AND  THE  SCHOLAR. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Poetry  of  a  Machine  Age," 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee  starts  with  the  definitions  of  a  poet 
and  a  gentleman  as  both  meaning  "a  man  who  loves 
his  work,"  and  traces  the  poet's  place  in  "  this  dazed, 
tired,  stumbling,  broken,  humbled  old  hero  of  a  world." 
Maurice  Thompson  tells  of  himself  as  "An  Archer  on 
the  Kankakee,"  and  relates  some  truly  surprising  feats; 
as,  for  instance,  his  transfixing  a  heron  in  a  side  wind 
at  forty-five  yards ;  and  Kphraim  Emerton,  instead  of 
linking  gentleman  and  poet,  inquires  into  the  meaning 
of  that  good  old  phrase,  "gentleman  and  scholar,"  and 
its  lesson  for  the  men  of  to-day. 

WHAT  WILL  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OP  GREEK  ? 

William  Cranston  Lawton,  in  an  article  called  "A 
Substitute  for  Greek,"  starts  with  the  following  funda- 
mental theses : 

"(1)  Every  study  should  contribute,  in  a  large  sense, 
to  good  citizenship.  That  is  the  true  conunon  bond, 
coinmunc  i^lnculurn,  which  Cicero  saw  uniting  all  cul- 
ture. (2)  Every  study  should  be  preparatory,  not  load- 
ing the  memory  with  accumulated  facts,  but  strength- 
ening the  reasoning  faculty,  so  that  it  may  apply  uni- 
versal principles  through  a  lifelong  educational  experi- 
ence. (3)  Therefore,  though  the  subjects,  the  materials, 
may  vary  somewhat,  the  methods  of  instruction  must 
be  essentially  the  same,  whether  we  graduate  our  stu- 
dents iTito  the  machine-shop,  the  counting-room,  or  the 
university." 

lie  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the 
discarding  of  Greek  for  the  history  of  civilization  : 

"Latin  should  remain  as  the  chief  alien-language 
study  in  high  schools  and  other  secondary  institutions. 
On  its  purely  linguistic  side  it  should  be  frankly  affili- 
ated with  the  vital  study  of  English.  At  the  same 
time,  German  should  at  least  be  used  enough  so  that  it 
shall  not  be  lost.  But  there  should  appear  prominently, 
in  all  our  curricula,  a  study  whose  text-books  are  not 
yet  written  ;  whose  competent  spedal  teachers  we  ham 
hardly  begun  to  train— the  true  history  of  dviliiatlain. 
...  A  day  may  come  when  no  sohoolbqy  shall  knoir 
the  five  Homeric  variants  for  the  Infinitive  to  he^  vnh 
vided  every  boy  and  girl  has  a  living  naHBalloqt  fMk 
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the  Mliad'  created  the  consciousness  of  kin  among 
Hellenes ;  that  Helen  is,  from  Homer's  day  to  Tenny- 
son's, in  all  civilized  lands,  the  type  of  treacherous 
beauty,  Penelope  of  wifely  devotion,  Achilles  of  short- 
lived valor,  Odysseus  of  self-preserving  craft." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  our  department  of  *'I/eading  Articles  of  the 
Month,"  we  have  quoted  from  Prof.  James  Mur- 
doch's paper  in  the  May  North  American  on  *^  Japan 
and  Russia  in  the  Far  East." 

THE  EASTERN  SITUATION. 

Other  papers  in  this  number  dealing  with  Oriental 
subjects  are:  '*The  Great  Silxjrian  Railway,"  by  M. 
MikhailofT,  a  Russian  official  interested  in  the  work ; 
**The  Powers  and  the  Partition  of  China,"  by  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Reid,  D.I).,  president  of  the  International  In- 
stitute of  China ;  and  *'  The  American  Policy  in 
China,"  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Dr.  Reid  holds  'that 
through  mutual  jealousies  of  the  different  nations 
China  may  be  held  together,  while  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
predicts  tliat  the  action  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  strong 
enough  to  check  disintegration. 

SHOl'LD  ENGLAND  STOP  THE  WAR  ? 

M.  Jean  de  Bloch  endeavors  to  show  that  England  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  stopping  the 
war  with  the  Boers  at  once,  and  submitting  the  dispute 
to  arbitration;  and  he  bases  his  arguments  not  merely 
on  moral  obligations,  but  on  considerations  of  material 
and  political  well-being  as  well. 

S(  lENTIFIC  AID  TO  UNCLE  SAM. 

The  aim  of  Prof  Simon  Newcomb's  paper  on  "Science 
and  the  Government"  is  to  show  that  our  Government 
at  Washington  might  profft  much  more  than  it  does 
from  the  advice  and  assistance  of  scientific  experts  who 
are  not  in  the  (government  service.  A  striking  confirma- 
tion of  Professor  Newcomb's  thesis  is  afforded  by  the 
valuable  aid  rendered  to  the  Government  by  the  National 
Acmlemy  of  Sciences  in  the  matter  of  organizing  the 
survey  of  the  Territories,  and  also  in  mapping  out  a 
policy  of  forestry  administration. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Charles  Sydney  Clark  writes  on  the  future  of 
the  National  Guard,  while  the  Rt.  Hon.  Elarl  Brown- 
low  describes  the  British  volunteer  system  ;  Sir  Henry 
M.  Stanley  contributes  an  article  assigning  an  Asiatic 
origin  to  the  Negro  race ;  Mr.  J.  St  Clair  Etheridge 
outlines  the  history  of  what  is  termed  ''Americanism" 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  circles  of  Europe ;  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Schuyler  writes  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  George 
Alfred  Townsend's  poetical  works;  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats  contributes  a  \x)em  entitled  "The  Shadowy  Wa- 
ters." 


THE  FORUM. 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  number  we  have  reviewed 
Dr.  Henry  O.  Dwight's  article  in  the  May  Foruta 
entitleil  "Uncle  Sam's  I^egacy  of  Slaves,^ and  in  our 
May  number  we  quoted  from  the  advance  sheets  of  Mr. 
Louis  WindmUUer's  "Plea  for  Trees  and  Parks  in 
Cities." 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  FLAG. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  of  President  McKlnley^s 
first  Philippine  Commission,  discusses  the  question 
whether  the  Constitution  in  every  case  follows  the  flag. 
To  sustain  his  contention  in  the  negative  of  this  propo- 
sition, Mr.  Denby  cites  the  procedure  of  our  consular 
courts  in  foreign  countries  and,  nearer  home,  the  status 
of  the  "  guano "  islands  over  which  we  exercise  sover- 
eignty. Mr.  Denby  prefers  to  confine  himself  to  the 
statement  of  facts,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  constitu* 
tional  hair-splitting ;  but  he  makes  out  a  strong  case. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1900. 

Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West  writes  on  the  unfolding 
possibilities  of  the  coming  Presidential  campaign.  Mr. 
West  scouts  the  idea  that  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy  is 
any  longer  to  lie  viewed  with  indifference  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  country.  The  reflection  of  President 
McKinley,  which  a  year  ago  was  very  generally  con- 
ceded, is  now  a  debatable  question.  As  the  more 
important  factors  threatening  President  McKinley's 
success,  Mr.  West  names  these  three  : 

"  The  hostility  created  by  the  Administration's  friend- 
ly attitude  tow*ard  England. 

"The  fact  that  the  enactment  of  the  gold-standard 
law  removes  the  fear  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

"The  widespread  resentment  against  the  injustice  of 
a  tariff  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico, 
with  which  is  coupled  the  question  whether  our  Consti- 
tution follows  our  flag  to  our  new  possessions." 

OUR  TRADE  RIGHTS  IN  CHINA. 

In  an  article  on  "The  United  States  and  the  Future 
of  China,"  Mr.  William  W.  Rockhill,  formerly  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  "  open 
door"  in  that  country  in  distinction  from  the  proposed 
granting  of  free  trade  in  the  Philippines. 

"  In  China  we  asked  simply  that  commercial  rights 
already  secured  to  us  by  treaties  with  a  sovereign  na- 
tion, within  territory  over  which  no  other  power  claimed 
jurisdiction,  should  be  respected.  Should  any  portion, 
however,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  be  ceded  in  alisolute 
sovereignty  to  any  other  power,  then  our  rights  under 
previous  treaties  with  China  within  such  ceded  terri- 
tory would  lapse.  Chinese  sovereignty  in  such  terri- 
tory being  extinct,  that  of  the  country  acquiring  it 
would  l)e  sul)stituted  in  its  stead,  and  our  treaties  with 
the  new  sovereign  power  would  define  our  rights  in  its 
newly  acquired  territory." 

THE  PUBLIC-LAND  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett,  writing  on  "  The  Remnant  of 
Our  National  Estate,"  advocates  the  following  radical 
changes  in  our  methods  of  dealing  with  Government 
lands : 

"1.  The  immediate  and  absolute  repeal  of  all  laws 
authorizing  the  permanent  alienation  of  any  portion 
of  the  remaining  Grovernment  lands. 

"2.  The  appointment  of  a  commission  to  classify  these 
lands  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  best 
adapted. 

'*8.  The  substitution  of  leases  for  patents  in  all  grants 
to  individuals  or  corporations;  the  conditions  of  the 
lease  .to  be  regulated  by  the  character  and  sitoation  of 
the  land. 

*'  4.  The  opening  of  the  entire  pabllc  domain  to  actual 
settlers,  with  assured  possession  during  compUanoe 
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with  the  terms  of  occupancy  ;  all  lands  below  a  certain 
margin  of  cultivation  to  be  free  from  rent  until  such 
time  as  the  progress  of  settlement  makes  them  sub- 
stantially valuable." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Gavin  P.  Clark,  M.P.,  reviews  British  policy  to- 
wards the  Boers  from  the  Boer  point  of  view ;  Mr. 
William  P.  P.  liongfellow  writes  appreciatively  of 
Kuskin  ;  Mr.  S.  T.  Willis  describes  the  system  of  free 
lectures  maintained  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  Kyst<?m  of  New  York  City  ;  President  Henry 
Wade  Rogers  defends  the  Hay-Pauucefote  Treaty  ;  Mr. 
T.  J.  Nakagawa  descril)es  Japanese  journalism  ;  and 
Mr.  Gustav  Koblx^  writes  on  "Some  Recent  Plays  and 
Players." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  first  of  the  five  essays  which  make  up  the  con- 
tents of  the  Intcnidtlonal  Monthly  for  May  is  a 
treatise  on  *'Fine  Art  as  Decoration,"  by  Mr.  Russell 
Sturgis.  This  writer  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject ;  and  his  remarks  on  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  decorative  art  work,  and  especially  of  mural 
painting,  are  instructive.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  list  of  American  artists  who  are  decorators  is  a  con- 
siderable one. 

A  TLEA  FOR  STATE-ENDOWED  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  St.  John  Roosa,  of  New  York  City,  makes  an  ap-  • 
parent ly  conclusive  showing  of  the  need  of  state  endow- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  State- 
supported  medical  colleges  are  by  no  means  unknown 
in  tins  country  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  such  a 
center  of  population  i\s  New  York  City,  all  laboratory 
investigations,  which  are  demanded  by  the  present  con- 
ditions of  medical  science,  can  only  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  private  endowments. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

Prof.  Harold  Jacoby,  of  Columbia  University,  sum- 
marizes the  achievements  of  recent  years  in  the  field  of 
astronomical  photography.  In  the  observation  of  t<)tal 
solar  eclipses,  such  as  that  of  May  28,  1000,  photography 
has  proved  itself  especially  useful;  in  a  word,  observa- 
tional astronomy  has  been  revolutionized. 

KENTUCKY'S  POLITICAL  MORALITY. 

Senator  Lindsay,  of  Kentucky,  writing  on  social  con- 
ditions in  that  bucolic  commonwealth,  declares  that 
those  conditions  are  in  no  sense  abnormal: 

*' Political  morality,  Iwid  as  it  may  lx»,  is  not  worse 
than  in  the  States  in  which  craft  takes  the  place  of 
force,  and  cold-blooded  and  brutal  party  management 
accomplishes  ends  more  permanent  in  their  evil  conse- 
(juences  than  those  that  follow  the  most  intemperate 
appeals  to  passion,  prejudice,  or  greed,  though  attended 
by  fraud  or  sporadic  acts  of  lawless  violence." 

ELECTRICITY  AND  NERVE-ACTION. 

The  subject  of  nerve-transmission,  in  its  relation  to 
electro-motive  force,  is  discussed  in  an  able  i>aper  by 
Prof.  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  of  LiverjMwl,  a  physicist  of  high 
rank.  Professor  I^odge's  paper  is  entitled  "  AJodern 
Views  of  Matter,"  and  presents  theories  that  are  likely 
to  attract  much  notice  among  students  of  physiology 
and  physics. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Ounton^s  for  May,  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
of  Iceland  Stanford,  .fr.,  University,  disensses  the 
control  of  the  tropics  by  the  four  methods  of  slavery. 
imx>erialism,  democratic  federation,  and  '*  permeation.'* 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  two  latter  methods  are  the 
ones  on  which  President  Jordan  looks  ^vith  favor.  Al- 
though, in  his  opinion,  this  country  has  made  great 
blunders  in  its  short  experience  in  the  tropics,  he  be- 
lieves that  a  saner  policy  will  prevail  in  the  long  run. 
and  that  the  present  Philippine  Commission  will  do 
much  to  accomplish  that  end.  His  vieiv  of  *' permea- 
tion'' is  that  the  native  people  should  develop  their 
own  institutions  without  interference  from  outside, 
but  that  the  tropics  should  be  permeated  by  mission- 
aries, commerce,  railways,  manufactures,  industrial 
corporations,  and  consular  offices.  As  an  example  of 
control  through  permeation.  President  Jordan  cites 
our  x>eaceful  conquest  of  Mexico.  So  rapidly  is  tbaX 
country  coming  under  American  influetices,  that  an- 
other century  may  see  Mexico  a  genuine  American  re- 
public in  fact  as  well  as  in  name;  and  that  mainly  be- 
cause of  her  friendly  relations  with  her  sister  repnblie 
of  the  United  States. 

In  American  expansion,  the  editor  of  Qunton's  reads 
the  doom  of  the  protective-tariff  system.  The  increas- 
ing demands  of  foreign  interest-s  arising  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  territory  in  tropical  lands  will  gradually 
cause  us  to  relax  our  interest  in  the  building-up  of  do- 
mestic manufactures.  Professor  Gunton  foresees  the 
growth  of  a  national  patriotic  sentiment  in  behalf  of 
the  maintenance  of  our  prestige  abroad.  This,  he 
thinks,  will  but  invite  free-trade  propaganda,  and  the 
very  ideal  for  which  free  traders  so  long  stru^^led  in 
vain  seems  now  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

THE  P(X)U  PAY  OF  OUR  HIGHER  OFFICIALS. 

Mr.  Adelbert  H.  Steele  contributes  a  sensible  article, 
entitled  "Shabby  Salaries  of  Our  Public  Officials.**  He 
shows  that  the  salaries  paid  by  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia  to  their  executives,  cabinet  officers, 
judges,  and  diplomatic  representatives  are  in  every  in- 
stance very  much  greater  than  those  now  paid  by  the 
United  States  ;  in  addition  to  which,  all  of  these  nationa 
furnish  official  residences  for  the  chief  officer  of  the 
cabinet,  and  in  every  instance  for  their  ambaasadon 
and  ministers.  England,  Austria,  Germany,  Mexico, 
Corea,  and  Japan  own  the  official  residences  of  their 
ambassatlors  or  ministers  at  Washington.  He  further 
shows  that  the  existing  salaries  of  the  Vice-President, 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  of  our  ambassadors  and 
ministers  are  largely  insufficient  to  pay  the  annual  rents 
of  their  residences,  and  enable  them  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reasonable  demands  and  requirements 
of  the  society  of  the  present  day  at  their  respective 
posts  of  duty,  leaving  them  no  compensation  for  the 
valuable  services  they  render  to  their  country.  It  ia 
stated  that  one  of  our  recent  ambassadors  to  BnaaU 
could  not  obtain  a  suitable  residence  in  St.  Petersbiug 
for  his  entire  salary.  Mr.  Steele  suggests  that  it  woold 
l)e  a  wise  policy  for  each  State  to  own  and  maintain  the 
residences  of  its  Senators  at  Washington. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Ciharles  Burr  Todd  describes  the  excellent  week 
of  the  City  History  Club  of  New  York  City,  givbig  in- 
teresting accounts  of  several  recent  historionl  pUgiin* 
ages  made  by  the  club. 
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Some  of  the  topics  editorially  treated  in  this  number 
of  GuntorCs  are  Admiral  Dewey's  candidacy,  **Why 
the  Sherman  Law  Was  Passed,"  "The  Porto  Rico 
Tariff  Law,"   *'The  New  Carnegie  Corporation,"  and 

American  Training  for  Cuban  Teachers!" 


(( 


THE  COMING  AGE. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  Coming  Age  for  May  is 
an  account  of  "The  Lyceum  Platform,"  by  Dr. 
James  Hedley,  the  well-known  lecturer.  Portraits  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  lyceum  lec- 
turers of  the  past  forty  j'ears  accompany  the  text  of 
Dr.  Hedley*s  article. 

THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Dr.  Baker  Smith  writes  on  "  The  Citizen's  Interest  in 
the  Kindergarten."  Testing  the  kindergarten  from  the 
point  of  view  of  every-day  citizenship,  Dr.  Baker  finds 
that  it  helps  each  child  to  "  see  for  itself,  think  for  itself, 
and  then  to  take  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  final  vision  of  judgment."  Further- 
more, the  kindergarten  tends  to  develop  intellectual  and 
moral  courage  by  helping  a  child  to  develop  its  own 
latent  powers  and  possibilities  in  a  way  that  will 
conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  both  self  and  others 
later  on. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  DONE  AFTER  FIFTY. 

An  interesting  paper  entitled  "After  Fifty  Years," 
by  Mrs.  C.  K.  Reifsnider,  gives  many  instances  of  men 
who  have  done  their  best  work  after  having  passed  the 
so-called  "  dead-line  "  of  fifty.    Mrs.  Reifsnider  says  ; 

"We  have  conclusive  evidence  that,  if  a  man  has 
lived  an  orderly  life,  his  mental  faculties  are  more  vig- 
orous after  the  age  of  fifty  than  before  ;  that  is,  he  can 
accomplish  more  in  a  given  time  on  account  of  his  ma- 
ture judgment  and  acute  perception — proofs  of  which 
we  gather  from  every  century  in  the  history  of  man,  be- 
ginning before  the  Christian  era  and  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Under  the  title  "The  Wolf  at  the  Door,"  Mr.  Leigh 
H.  Irvine  advocates  a  system  of  Government  colonies 
for  such  citizens  as  need  employment. 

Emma  Griffith  Lumm  writes  on  "  Music  of  the  Speak- 
ing Voice ; "  Mr.  Henry  Wood  of  "  The  Economy  of  Evil 
in  the  Moral  Order  ; "  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Allen  of  "  The  City 
of  God  ;"  Mr.  Charles  Malloy  of  "The  Poems  of  Emer-- 
son,''  and  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Bisbee  contributes  a  study  of 
a  Western  city — Spokane. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Rcvlcio  for  May  contains  no  arti- 
cle of  very  striking  interest,  with  the  exception 
of  Baron  de  Coul)ertin'  s  paper  on  "  The  Possibility  of  a 
War  Between  France  and  England."  We  have  dealt 
elsewhere  with  this,  as  also  with  Mr.  Aflalo's  paper  on 
"  International  Exhibitions." 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  ACTOR. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  republishes  a  paper  on  "The  Art  and 
Status  of  the  Actor,"  read  by  him  in  April  at  the  Play- 
goers' Club.  Mr.  Irving  enters  very  minutely  into  many 
questions  dealing  with  the  position  of  acting  as  an  art, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  public  to  actors  in  their  pri- 
vate lives.    He  says : 


"  The  public  discussion  of  the  mean  level  of  morality 
in  any  profession,  if  pushed  to  inquisitorial  lengths,  is  a 
highly  imdesirable  and  dangerous  proceeding.  I  would 
only  suggest  a  few  considerations,  which  should  be  pre- 
liminary to  any  investigation  of  this  kind  in  relation  to 
the  theater.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  commonly  believed 
by  persons  who  have  never  entered  a  theater,  or  at  least 
passed  behind  the  curtain,  that  the  tender  emotions  and 
sentiments  portrayed  by  actors  and  actresses  towards 
each  other  in  the  course  of  a  play  seldom  stop  short  on 
the  fail  of  the  curtain.  The  words  of  Mol6,  the  French 
actor,  are  sufficient  answer  to  that.  He  writes  :  ^  I  am 
dissatisfied  with  myself  this  evening ;  I  let  myself  go 
too  much  ;  I  was  not  master  of  myself ;  I  was  the  charac- 
ter itself,  not  the  actor  playing  it.'  The  actors  or  ac- 
tresses worthy  of  the  name  are  not  the  slaves,  but  the 
masters,  of  the  emotions  they  portray.  As  Voltaire 
pointed  out,  there  is,  or  should  be,  no  greater  moral 
danger  to  the  dramatic  artist  who  portrays  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart  than  to  the  painter  or  sculptor  who 
paints  or  models  from  the  nude." 

Mr.  Irving  holds  that  the  number  of  persons  preju- 
diced against  the  theater  is  ever  on  the  decrease,  and  he 
thinks  the  position  of  the  actor  in  England  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  coimtry. 

STOCK  COMPANIES  AND  INDUSTRIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Kershaw  writes  an  article  on  "Joint-Stock 
Enterprise  and  Our  Manufacturing  Industries,"  in 
which  he  discusses  the  English  "company  laws"  and 
their  effect  on  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  He 
thinlcs  that  the  amendment  bill  now  before  Parliament 
should  be  itself  amended  by  fixing  the  share  qualifica- 
tions of  directors  at  some  definite  proportion  of  the  total 
capital  of  the  company,  the  rule  being  enforced  that 
shares  standing  in  the  names  of  directors  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  holders.  Another  change  which  he  recom- 
mends is  that  "  the  board  of  trade  ought  to  receive  an 
annual  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  every 
registered  company,  and  ought  to  be  empowered  to  take 
legal  action  when  fraudulent  conduct  upon  the  part  of 
promoters  or  directors  is  suspected.  Both  of  these  ob- 
jects could  be  most  simply  achieved  by  a  clause  making 
compulsory  the  registration  of  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  in  his  offlclal  capacftijy  as  the  holder  of 
one  share  in  every  company  registered.  This  change  in 
the  law  would  give  the  board  of  trade  a  locus  standi 
in  cases  of  suspected  fraud,  and  would  relieve  the  pri- 
vate shareholder  of  a  duty  which  he  rarely  accepts.  The 
cause  of  this  unreadiness  of  the  private  shareholder  to 
prosecute  under  the  existing  law  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  can  gain  nothing  financially  by  the  suit,  even  if  suc- 
cessful ;  while,  if  he  fail  to  prove  the  charge  of  fraud, 
he  may  have  to  fight  a  countercharge  of  libel  or  slander. 
As  a  preliminary  to  *  legal  action'  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  trade,  it  might  be  advisable  in  many  cases  to 
make  a  local  investigation  of  the  company's  affairs, 
and  whenever  fraud  is  suspected  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
professional  accountants  of  good  standing,  in  order  to 
report  upon  the  company's  flotation  and  subsequent 
management.  The  mere  fact  that  the  board  of  trade 
possessed  the  power  to  order  such  an  investigation 
would  act  as  a  great  deterrent  of  fraud." 

The  method  of  electing  auditors  should  also  be  re- 
formed ;  since,  under  the  present  system,  auditors  are 
restricted  in  their  independence  by  fear  of  not  being 
reelected,  if  they  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  tlie 
directors. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  ^ray  is  an  average 
numlier.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Peyton's  paper  on  "  The  Crucifixion  as  an  Evo- 
lutionary Force,"  and  with  the  iMiper  on  *'The  Habits 
and  Mimicry  of  Crabs." 

THE  CELTIC  MOVEMENT. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  among  the  other  articles 
is  that  entitled  "Celtic,"  in  which  Fiona  Macleod  de- 
fines her  interpretation  of  the  C\*ltic  nature,  and  pro- 
tests against  the  exclusive  attribution  of  certain  spirit- 
ual qualities  to  Celts.    She  says  : 

"There  is  no  racial  roiid  to  l)eauty,  nor  to  any  excel- 
lence. Genius,  which  leads  thither,  Ixjckons  neither  to 
tribe  nor  clan,  neither  to  school  nor  movement,  but  only 
to  one  soul  here  and  to  another  there  ;  so  that  the  Ice- 
lander hears  and  speaks  in  Saga,  and  the  brown  Malay 
liears  and  carves  delicat^dy  in  ivory ;  and  the  men  in 
Europe,  from  the  Serb  and  the  Finn  to  the  Basque  and 
the  Breton,  hear,  and  each  in  his  kind  answers ;  and 
what  the  Englishman  says  in  song  and  romance  and 
the  deep  utterance  of  his  comi)lex  life,  hia  mountain- 
kindred  say  in  Mabinogi  or  sgvuJ. 

"Even  in  those  characteristics  which  distinguish 
Celtic  literature — intimate  natural  vision  ;  a  swift  emo- 
tion that  is  sometimes  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  but  sometimes 
is  also  a  mere  intoxication  of  the  sensi^s ;  a  peculiar 
sensitiveness  to  the  l)eauty  of  what  is  remote  and  soli- 
tary ;  a  rapt  pleasure  in  what  is  ancient,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  what  holds  an  inevitable  melancholy  ; 
a  visionary  passion  for  beauty,  which  is  of  the  im- 
mortal things,  l)eyond  the  t<?mporal  beauty  of  what  is 
mutable  and  mortal— even  in  these  characteristics  it 
does  not  stand  alone,  and  perhai)s  not  preeminent. 
There  is  a  beauty  in  the  Homeric  hymns  that  I  do  not 
find  in  the  most  l)eautiful  of  Celtic  chant«  ;  none  could 
cull  from  the  gardens  of  the  Gael  what  in  the  Greek 
anthology  has  been  gathere<l  out  of  time  to  be  everlast- 
ing ;  not  even  the  love  and  passion  of  the  stories  of  the 
Celtic  mythology  surpass  the  love  and  passion  of  the 
stories  of  the  Hellenic  mythology.  Tlie  romance  that 
of  old  fiowered  among  the  Gaelic  hills  flowered  also  in 
P^ngli.sh  meads,  by  Danish  shores,  amid  Teuton  woods 
and  plains." 

THE  BELGIANS  AT  WATEKLOO. 

Dr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  has  a  long  and  elaborate 
paper  in  which  he  overthrows  the  prevalent  idea  jvs  to 
the  cowardice  displayed  by  the  Belgian  trooi)s  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  He  combats  the  allegations  of  Ali- 
son and  other  English  historians  :  but  probably  Thack- 
eray did  more  to  spread  the  belief  as  to  Belgian  cow- 
ardice than  all  the  historians  put  together.  The  Times 
newspaper,  I^ord  Castlereagh,  and  Wellington  himself 
praised  the  conduct  of  the  Netherlands  troops,  while 
"the  Prussian  General  Pirch  II.,  in  a  proclamation 
dated  June  21,  1815,  as.serte<l  that  the  Belgians  had  sus- 
tained their  old  brilliant  reputation  for  courage, 
*  especially  at  the  battle  of  l.a  Belle  Alliance,  where 
they  fought  witli  such  intrepidity  that  they  astonished 
the  Allied  Armies.'" 

BRITISH  TIIADE  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Michael  Mulhall  contributes  one  of  his  luminous 
statistical  articles  on  the  subject  of  British  trade,  which 
he  obligingly  summarizes  for  us  in  the  following  ten 
paragraphs: 


"1.  The  weight  of  imported  merchandise  has  multi- 
plied five-fold  in  40  years,  averaging  at  present  man 
than  one  ton  yearly  per  inhabitant. 

*'2.  More  than  half  of  our  food  supply  is  drawn  from 
foreign  countries,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £5  per  inhabit- 
ant. 

"3.  The  mean  price  of  imported  food  is  now  only 
£123  i^  P^r  ton,  having  fallen  20  per  cent,  in  the  last 
20  3ears. 

''4.  Most  of  the  imported  food  could  be  raised  in 
England,  but  at  much  greater  cost,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  working  cl.'isses. 

*^5.  The  consumption  of  fitjer  in  oar  mills  has  don- 
bled  in  30  years,  and  exceeds  the  aggregate  consump- 
tion in  France  and  Germany. 

''6.  The  imi)ort}ition  of  metals  and  minerals  has 
grown  eleven-fohl  in  .30  yeiirs,  and  our  export  of  hard- 
ware manufactures  has  doubled  in  value. 

"7.  Our  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  has  risen  from  158.  per 
inhabitant  in  1869  to  41s.  in  1899. 

''8.  The  value  of  textile  goods  exported  is  less  than 
it  was  30  years  ago,  but  the  volume  has  risen  70  per  cent 

''9.  The  fall  of  prices  has  been  a  gain  to  Great 
Britain  of  at  least  £50,000,000  sterling  per  annum. 

^'  10.  The  tendency  of  British  trade  points  to  a  steady 
increase  of  food  imports  and  of  hardware  exports." 

WHY  GERMANY  IS  INCREASING  HER  NAVY. 

Dr.  Theodor  Barth,  of  the  Nation^  a  leading  Liberal 
memlxir  of  the  Keich.stag,  says  that  Germany  is  increas- 
ing her  navy  Ixicause  England's  policy  in  South  Africa 
has  "  led  to  an  uneasy  feeling  in  Germany,  that  in  the 
future  they  must  be  prepared  for  developments  in  the 
l)olicy  of  p]ngland  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  reckon. 
If  the  wielders  of  jwwer  in  England — so  men  say— can 
Im  so  misled  by  false  conceptions  of  the  opposing  forces 
of  other  st-ates  as  to  enter  upon  warlike  enterprises  of 
the  most  risky  kind,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  someday 
they  may  let  themselves  be  dragged  by  their  Jingoes 
into  some  afi'ront  to  Germany  which  must  result  in 
war?  Perhaps  the  English  hold  Germany  to  be  so 
weak  at  sea  that  they  can  permit  themselves  to  dare 
her  further  than  she  is  really  in  a  position  to  tolerate. 
This  line  of  thought  has  had  a  powerful  inflaence  in 
popularizing  the  demand  for  a  doubling  of  our  fleet 
The  Transvaid  war  hius  roused  among  the  widest  cir- 
cles of  our  population  a  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  strengthening  the  German  fleet.  The  strengthening 
of  our  navy  is.  above  all  things,  to  protect  us  JiffuJniff 
the  outbreak  of  such  a  war.  The  more  powerful  we 
on  the  sea,  the  less  is  the  chance  that  even  the  least 
six)nsible  elements  of  the  English  population  might  be 
inclined  to  an  attack  on  Germany.  Grermans  hope  to  be 
able  to  keep  at  peace  with  England  all  the  better  if 
they  avoid  the  appearance  of  weakness." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  contributes,  to  the  Nine^ 
tcenth  Century  for  May,  "A  Chat  About  Jane 
Austen's  Novels."  The  limitation  of  Jane  Austen's 
genius  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  would  have  no  dealing 
with  any  circumstances  that  were  not  of  an  ezoep- 
tional  nature ;  the  field  of  action  of  her  oharaotsn  Is 
so  confined  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  hofir  tlii^ 
would  have  borne  themselves  In  any  eztraotdfauyrj 
situation.    It  was  ordinary  life  which  she  •lone  d» 
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picted  ;  but  It  WHS  to  her  seelDg  that  life,  not  partial)]', 
at,  we  see  it,  but  in  all  Its  actual  vastnesa,  that  she  owed 
her  great  success. 

THE   PBiaOSER  OF  CHILLON. 

"The  True  Story  of  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon"  is  re- 
count^ by  the  Baroone  A.  van  Amstel ;  the  prisoner, 
we  are  told,  being  by  no  metins  ft  hero  of  romance,  but 
avaricious,  n  libertine,  and  ungrateful,  though  be  was 
a  llrm  friend  of  Geneva,  the  town  of  his  adoption. 
Bonnivard,  whose  matrimoiilal  adventures  Madame 
van  Amst«l  details  at  length,  died  in  1570,  at  the  age  of 
seventy -seven,  "disgusted  with  humanity  in  general 
and  the  Genevese  In  particular." 


The  question  of  providing  auhmarine  boats  for  Great 
Britain's  navyis  treated  by  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson.  In 
his  article  he  traces  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  sub- 
ninrine  boat  to  the  French  experiment,  and  concludes 
with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  British  Government  to  be 
up  and  doing  to  cope  with  the  new  menace  to  England's 
□aval  supremacy.  He  quotes  M.  Loclcroy,  that  in  Che 
submarine  boat  France  had  a  terrible  weapon,  just  what 
she  wanted.  The  reporter  on  the  naval  estimates  for 
the  present  year,  in  discussing  the  continued  war,  says 
that  the  submarine  vessels  are  now  proved  to  be  so 
valuable  that  adoption  of  tbem  should  be  at  once  pro- 
vided. According  to  the  Sew  York  Herald  (Paris  edt- 
tionl,  the  French  Government  has  arranged  for  the 
building  of  100  submarine  torpedo-boats,  SO  for  sea- 
going purposes,  and  50  for  coast  defense.  Mr,  Rob- 
ertson says  that  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
have  re-folved  upon  adding  no  (ewer  than  50  submarine 
vessels  to  the  fleet ;  that  each  of  these  vessels  will  cost 
»I75,000.  In  Great  Britain  the  Admiralty  have  shown 
no  signs  ot  any  inclination  to  move  from  the  policy  of 
preceding  years,  which  has  been  founded  upon  hatred 
of  these  new  vessels;  but,  in  face  of  the  orders  given  by 
the  governments  of  France  and  the  United  States,  it  is 
questionable  how  far  it  is  safe  to  preserve  this  attitude 
of  apathy.  The  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  Eng- 
land's army  have  led  many  people  to  ask  whether  the 
navy  would  not  prove  equally  lacking  If  put  to  the 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp  has  a  gossipy  paper  entitled 
"  The  Elders  ot  Arcady,"  in  which  he  deals  pleasantly 
with  old  men  and  old  ways.  The  "PertieuB  and  An- 
dromeda" of  Titian  Is  treated  by  Mr.  Claude  Phillips. 
Mr^.  Hugh  liell  writes  on  "The  Merits  and  Demerits  of 
Thrift,"  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  continnea  his  review  of 
"  The  Newspaper."  The  main  change  in  public  opinion 
as  regards  the  war  Is,  he  says,  a  growing  desire  to  dis- 
entangle the  question  of  public  policy  in  South  Africa 
from  that  of  the  mines  am" 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 
R.   RICHARD  BAGOT  writes,  in  the  Natioruil 

■w  for  May,  on  '*  Aiigiophobia  at  the  Vatl- 
very  liberal  article,  which  n  /.ealoua  Cath - 
olic  might  entitle  •■  Vaticanophobia  in  England."  lie 
&ays  -. 

"It  may  be  hoped  that  Englishmen  111  general  will 
realize  the  fact  tliat  the  political  power  of  Rome  la  itlll 
a  living  force  in  the  world  :  and  ihut  under  the  prts- 
tense  ot  securing  unity  of  faith,  It  yet  o»n.  and  (loaa, 


work  ceaselessly,  ever  seeking  to  counteract  and  destrc^ 
that  splendid  heritageof  liberty  of  conscience  and  Intel- 
lect which  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
carry  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  The  unity 
of  Christendom  has  ever  been  an  attractive  idea,  though 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  It  never  at  any 
time  existed,  except  possibly  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  ft  may  be  argued  that  should  It  be  attained,  Chris- 
tianity would  perish." 

LADT8MITH  AND  ArTBR. 

"  Ladysmith  After  the  Siege  "  Is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  H.  Babington  Smith.  Speaking  ot  the  mysteri- 
ous dam  raised  by  the  Boers  on  the  Klip  River,  Mr. 
Babington  Smith  thinks  that  an  attempt  to  Hood  Lady- 
smith  could  not  have  proved  successful.  Of  the  com- 
plete Isolation  of  the  town  during  the  period  of  the 
siege,  the  following  anecdote  is  a  good  illustration ; 

"During  the  siege  there  had  been  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  outside  news.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Butler's 
advance,  the  movementi  ot  the  relieving  force  wero 
hetiographed  into  the  town  and  published  in  orders. 
When  the  day  ot  reverses  came,  nothing  was  said,  with 
the  natural  result  that  rumor  created  disasters  far 
worse  than  anything  that  had  actually  happened.  The 
strangest  stories  were  repeated  and  believed,  not  only 
about  the  course  of  the  war — tor  instance,  that  Rnsslft 
was  at  war  with  Japan.  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  isolation  of  the  garrison  than  by  quoting  a  question 
asked  me  by  a  distinguished  ofDcer  some  weeks  after 
Uie  relief;  'What  Is  this  that  I  see  so  many  allusions 
to  in  the  papers ;  somethuig  about  an  absent-minded 
beggar  f ' " 

There  are  some  malicious  people  who  will  probably 
say  that  badysmith  had  at  least  one  comi>eDsation  for 
its  sufferings. 

GREAT  BBITAIN'S  IMPERIAL  RALLY. 
Mr.  Talbot  Haines,  in  an  article  on   "Some  Conse- 
quences of  the  Imperial  Rally,"  pleads  for  the  deSnlte 
representation  of  the  colonies  on  questions  of  foreign 

"  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  fear  that  on  any  mat  ter 

In  which  imperial  honor  or  imperial  security  was  con- 
cerned, the  Influence  of  the  recognized  colonial  repre- 
sentatives, when  thus  consulted,  would  be  exereised  In 
a  manner  calculated  in  the  least  to  hamper  the  freedom 
and  effectiveness  of  the  imperial  cabinet.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  tern  per  of  British  colonial  communities  has 
less  ot  qualification  and  hesitation  in  its  imperialism 
than  that  ot  the  dwellers  in  these  islands.  But  none 
the  1r.i»  may  they  (airly  desire  that  l>efure  steps  are 
taken  in  the  development  by  the  imperial  government 
of  any  line  ot  policy  which  might  involve  the  whole 
empire  in  war,  their  way  of  looking  at  the  questions  In 
controversy,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  they  ouglit  to 
be  dealt  with,  should  be  clearly  understood  so  far  as  that 
can  l>e  done  through  consultation  with  standing  repr^ 
sentAtivcs  chosen  by  them  as  most  competent  to  speak 
on  their  behalf." 

OTHKK  ABTICLK8. 

Mr.  Artliur  Galton  publishes  the  first  part  of  an  arti- 
cle dcBcriblng  "Why  I  Entered  and  Why  I  I^ft  tUn 
Roman  Catholic  Church."  The  article  needs  to  lie  tin 
Inhvd  before  the  moral  can  1»'  wen. 

Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  writing  on  "Our  Relations  to 
Wwlword,"  gives  his  personal  Impression  of  Amerioui 
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opinion  on  the  Boer  War  and  the  Clayton- Bui wer 
Treaty.  It  is  not  the  Irish,  but  the  Germans  in  Amer- 
ica, he  says,  who  are  England's  foes.  As  to  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  the  popular  objection  to  it  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words  :  '*  Why  should  the  United  States, 
having  constructed  the  canal,  allow  it  to  be  used  by  the 
enemy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war  ?" 


CORNHILL. 

THE  May  number  of  CornJdll  is  happily  diversified, 
if  anything  a  trifie  less  anecdotal  and  more  seri- 
ous than  Cornhlll  usually  is,  but  full  of  excellent  mat- 
ter. 

THE  BRITISH  VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT  BORN  IN  NATAL. 

Sir  John  Robinson,  continuing  his  South  African 
reminiscences,  writes  of  settlers  and  soldiers,  and 
claims  the  honor  of  originating  the  volunteer  move- 
ment for  Natal.     He  says  : 

*'It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  the  volunteer 
movement — destined  in  later  years  to  bear  such  memor- 
able fruit— had  its  birth  in  Natal.  I  l)elieve  that  to 
that  colony  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  led  the 
way  in  the  modern  outgrowth  of  citizen  soldiership.  If 
not  its  actual  originator.  Governor  Pine  was  the  foster- 
parent  of  the  organization,  as  he  was  of  so  many  other 
wi.se  and  far-sighted  projects.  The  Crimean  war  had 
just  begun.  The  possibility  of  a  call  from  a  Russian 
privateer  was  suggested.  Then,  as  now,  martial  en- 
thusiasm in  behalf  of  the  empire  spread  from  the 
mother-country  to  its  offspring.  I  believe  that  the 
'Royal  Durban  Rangers'  was  the  first  legally  constituted 
mounted  volunteer  force  established  in  the  empire 
since  the  close  of  the  Great  War ;  at  any  rate,  it  was 
very  nearly  so.  It  had  but  a  strength  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  men,  but  was  oflScered  by  a  captain,  two  lieuten- 
ants, and  a  cornet.'* 


BRING  UP  THE  PARENT  IN  THE  WAY  HE  BHOULD  GO  I 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  tries  to  protect  **the  modem 
parent"  from  the  excesses  of  the  new  pedagogy.  He 
finds  the  modern  theorists  hopelessly  in  error,  becMue 
'*  both  for  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  i>art  they  adopt 
a  system  of  spoon-feeding.  They  do  not  trust  nature, 
which,  if  you  provide  food,  will  generally  proTide  the 
digestion.  And  the  modern  parent,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
gulps  down  wholesale  what  one  may  call  the  mad-irie 
theory  of  education."  He  complains  that  the  Kinder- 
garten system  confounds  work  with  play,  and  does  not 
enforce  the  les.son  of  personal  effort.  It  makes  things 
too  easy. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  C.  Parkinson's  study  of  the  great  birds  of  the 
Southern  Sea.s,  and  notably  of  the  albatross,  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  every  one  who  has  ever  read  the 
"Ancient  Mariner." 

The  first  place  in  the  magazine  is  given  to  a  poem  "bf 
Mr.  Walter  Hogg,  entitled  "  The  Sirens."  By  a  happy 
inspiration  the  poet  inverts,  as  it  were,  the  ancient 
fable.  The  siren-call  which  allures  the  modem  yonth 
is  the  call  to  daring  deeds,  world-travel,  danger,  known 
risk  of  death. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Godley  recoupts  the  difficulties  of  Mr. 
Bull  in  the  style  of  "  Dame  Europa's  School ; "  and  any 
one  desiring  to  know  why  other  nations  do  not  love 
England  will  'find  ample  grounds  suggested  in  this 
little  article. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  commends  to  public  sympathy  azid 
support  Mr.  Benson^s  experiment  with  t-he  Sliakespear- 
ean  drama  ac  the  Lyceum  Theater.  He  lays  special 
stress  on  frequent  change  of  play  and  character  and  on 
simple  setting. 

Hesketh  Prichard  describes  with  pathos  the  sofler- 
ings  of  soldiers*  mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts,  wlve^ 
especially  bride-wives,  under  the  heading  of  **Tbe 
Home  Army." 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  article  on  *'The 
Lace  Industry  in  Normandy,"  in  the  first  April 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  rest  of  the  Revue  does  not  attain 
quite  t^  the  high  standard  of  interest  which  generally 
characteriz(3S  it.  Nevertheless,  there  are  several  articles 
of  interest  Uy  foreigners  as  well  as  to  Frenchmen. 

KIPLING  AND  THE  ENGLISH  ARMY. 

The  clever  lady  who  writes  under  the  pen-name  of 
**Th.  Bentzon"  has  studied  the  English  army  as 
painted  by  that  remarkable  laureate  of  Jingoism,  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling.  The  study  is  wonderfully  complete, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  character  in  Kipling's 
works  really  illustrative  of  "Thomas  Atkins"  whom 
Madame  Bentzon  has  omitted.  In  her  pages  we  meet 
again  with  Mulvaney,  Ortheris,  and  Learoyd,  the  Gen- 
tleman Ranker,  the  Man  Who  Was,  Dinah  Shadds  and 
all  the  other  types  in  Kipling's  marvelous  gallery.  She 
says  that,  like  M6rim6e,  Kipling  has  the  art  of  making 
a  single  word  illuminate  a  whole  train  of  ideas  ;  and 
she  notes,  as  not  the  least  excellent  side  of  him,  that 
although  he  sometimes  shocks  English  prudery,  yet  he 
never  degenerates  into  sensualism.    His   Russophobe 


proclivities  are  duly  noted ;  she  generally  brings  oat 
the  essential  brutality  and  wild  Chauvinism  of  Ki|h 
ling's  views  of  life  and  politics ;  and  finally,  she  com- 
pares him— not  to  his  advantage— with  Raffet^  Gharlet, 
and  B6ranger.  A  not  very  pleasant  note  of  Pecksniffian 
satisfaction  is  struck  at  the  end  of  the  article,  when 
Madame  Bentzon  thanks  Grod  that  there  is  no  oocasiofi 
in  France  for  such  a  poem  as  the  famous  one  in  which 
Kipling  expresses  what  used  to  be  the  popular  contempt 
for  t,he  private  soldier  : 


"  O  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an'  Tommy  ko 

But  it's  thank  you.  Mister  Atkins,  when  the  band  begins  to 

play." 

She  makes  no  allowance  for  the  radically  diffeTCnt 
conditions  of  a  voluntary  army  such  as  EDgUuid*a^  and 
a  conscript  army  such  as  that  of  France. 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTBT. 

M.  R.  G.  L4vy  contributes  a  remarkable  and  algiilfl- 
cant  paper  upon  sugar  and  the  sugar  industry.  AbIi 
well  known,  the  industry  on  the  Continent  is  profcoolfiJ 
by  lx)unties,  the  effect  of  which  is  tiiftt»  altboiigfa  tkt 
consumer  in  France,  for  instance^  oansames  Fnndi 
sugar,  he  has  to  pay  for  it  Uut  mors  tban  it  is  Intriul^ 
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ally  worth.  Tn  view  of  this  sitaatlon,  M.  Wvy  looks 
forwHrd  to  an  internBtioual  oombination  for  dealing 
with  the  sugar  qnestioD.  He  roundly  declnres  that 
France  will  have  to  andergo  crises  which  will  be  diffi- 
cult and  painful  In  proportion  to  the  artilicial  meana 
employed  to  maintAia  the  present  abnormal  situation. 
Free  trade,  he  declares,  is  the  end  toward  which  the 
hunian  race  is  moving,  and  It  is  already  established  in 
the  interior  of  every  great  country.  International 
I  reaties  of  commerce  are  an  approximation  toward  this 
solution,  and  so  are  customs-unions,  which  already  exist 
between  a  certain  number  of  nations.  This  distin- 
guished French  publicist,  at  any  rate,  is  evidently  in 
favor  of  tbe  reduction,  if  not  the  complete  abolition,  of 
the  system  of  sugar  bounties. 


FRANCE   A 


S  ANTIPOriES. 


Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  are  aware  that 
the  history  of  French  colonization  is  not  one  of  entire 
failure.  Tbe  article  by  M.  Pinon  in  tbe  second  April 
□umber  of  the  Revue  dts  Deux  Monde»  on  "France  in 
tbe  Antipodes  "  is  a  useful  reminder  that  in  New  Cale- 
donia, at  any  rate,  the  prospects  of  future  success  are 
considerable.  M.  Pinon  begins  by  telling  a  romantic 
story  o{  how  nearly  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  annexed  by  a 
British  corvette.  A  young  Frenchman  risked  his  life  in 
running  through  the  surf  in  a  tight  boat,  and  to  his 
great  joy  found  that  he  was  not  too  late,  and  that  the 
English  had  not  completed  their  negotiations  with  the 
native  chief.  M.  Flnon  tells  a  horrible  story  ol  the  bru- 
tality of  which  the  British  commander  is  said  %o  have 
been  guilty  on  learning  that  he  had  been  forestalled : 
he  is  said  to  have  dropped  the  cbiers  UUle  daughter, 
whom  he  was  holding  in  bis  arms,  and  also  to  have 
thrown  thechief  himself  overboard.  M.  Pinon  enlarges 
at  considerable  length  on  the  internal  situation  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  its  position  In  regard  to  the  whole  trade 
movement  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  he  concludes  by  uttering 
the  old  naming  to  his  countrymen— that  they  conduct 
tbeir  colonization  much  as  they  conduct  their  politics, 
without  any  practical  spirit,  without  a  general  plan,  and 
without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  problems  to  be 
Hoh'ed.  New  Caledonia,  tVith  tbe  uickel-mines  and  the 
coffee  plantations,  contains  all  tbe  elements  of  consider- 
able prosperity  ;  atid  M.  Pinon  urges  prudence  and 
practical  knowledge  rather  than  heroic  theories  and 
vain  boasting  of  conquest. 


u 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 
XDOUBTEDLY  the  most  interesting  article  in 
the  first  April  number  of  the  Revue  de  Pari*  is 
M.  Bfrard's  exhaustive  and  impartial  analysis  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  decline  of  British  trade  on 
the  Continent.  He  quotes  the  February  number  of  the 
London  Review  of  RevUwM  and,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
innnmerable  blue-books  ;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry 
may  be  summed  up  In  a  very  few  words ;  "  Two  moral 
sins  are  ruining  industrial  and  conifliercial  England — 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hnobblsm  on  the  other  "j 
suobbism  in  this  connection  meaning  the  violent  con- 
servatism which  delights  in  that  splendid  isolation 
which  makes  Joseph  Cham  lie  rlain's  country  ut  once 
unknown  and  odIoUH  to  the  rest  of  humanity.  M.  Bfi- 
rard  gives  innumerable  examples  of  the  kind  of  folly 
which  lias  caused  so  much  of  England's  trade  to  slip 
Into  the  hands  of  Qermanyj  hi»  examples  are  mostly 
qnot«d  from  British  voosular  reports.    He  also  criti- 


cises the  Limited  Liability  Act,  which  he  points  out 
makes  the  British  limited  company  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  French  SacUH  de  Commandite  or  the 
German  Veretne. 


Id  tbe  second  April  number,  M.  Milhand  discusses  the  ' 

German  Agrarian  movement,  and  its  effect  and  Influ- 
ence on  modern  Germany,  especially  that  side  of  the 
empire  which  is  represented  by  the  Emperor.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  Agrarians  have  handed  them- 
selves t«gether  into  a  powerful  party,  and  It  is  tbelr  ob- 
ject to  defeat  any  political  or  other  scheme  which  con- 
flicts in  any  degree  with  what  they  consider  the  Agra- 
rian interest.  The  Agrarian  League  can  boast  of 
members  belonging  to  every  class ;  for  it  welcomes  as 
readily,  at  any  rate  in  theory,  the  farm  laborer  as  the 
great  noble.  According  t«  this  French  writer,  who  has 
evidently  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question, 
one  of  tbe  most  powerful  features  of  the  German  Agra- 
rian movement  is  its  intense  anti-Semitism.  As  in 
France,  so  in  Germany,  the  Nationalist  hates  and  fears 
the  Jew,  who  represents  in  his  eyes  international  com- 
merce and  cosmopolitan  finance.  Accordingly,  though 
the  Agrarian  League  has  theoretically  nothing  to  do 
with  those  religious  q^estion^  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  German  life,  its  memturahlp  Is,  in  practice, 
only  open  to  Christians ;  and  one  of  the  moat  popular 
of  its  members  Is  a  well-known  anti-Semite  member  of 
the  German  Parliament— Von  Sonnenberg, 

THE  MOON. 

MM.  Lcewy  and  Fuiseux  have  collaborated  in  a  de- 
lightful article  concerning  the  moon,  evidently  Inspired 
by  the  wonderful  telescope  which  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  Blxhibitlon,  and  which  Is  supposed  to  bring  the 
luminary  of  the  night  within  a  yard  of  the  earth  1 
Lunar  map-land  dates  from  Galileo,  and  though  an  im- 
mense amount  of  thought  and  study  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject  during  tbe  last  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
yet  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  maps  which  were  made 
by  the  astronomers  of  tbe  eighteenth  century  did  not 
differ  very  much  from  those  which  a*a  now  drawn  by 
the  most  modem  savants.  At  one  time  It  was  hoped 
that  photography  would  quite  transform  the  science  of 
astronomy.  The  queHtiou  of  light  has,  however,  hither- 
to farmed  an  insuperable  barrier,  and  a  hundred  at- 
tempts, spread  over  a  whole  year,  have  only  provided 
two  or  three  useful  negatives;  and  those,  of  conrse,  had 
to  be  greatly  enlarged  before  any  result  could  be  ob- 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

IN  the  first  April  numljcr  of  the  Stiurellt;  Retme.  M. 
Barruu  discusses.  I[i  a  very  able  manner,  what 
may  be  called  the  paper  famine  problem.  Probably 
very  few  people  are  aware  that  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  papers  and  magnzines  has  made  the  problem 
of  the  world's  paper  supply  acute.  Even  in  Prance- 
where,  in  comparison  with  this  country  or  England, 
popular  periodical  literntnre  may  be  said  not  (o  exist 
nave  in  the  form  of  halfpenny  daily  papers — the  price  of 
paper  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  few  yeant; 
and,  according  to  M.  Barrau,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
more  paying  trade  than  that  of  a  paper  manufacturer. 
In  old  days  paper,  as  most  people  know,  was  made  of 
every  form  ot  cottOD  Mid  linen  ;  but  that  la  now  aa 
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longer  the  case.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  product,  even 
banana-peel,  has  been  pressed  into  service,  and  a  great 
deal  of  very  good  pai)er  is  also  made  of  wood-pulp.  As 
for  linen,  it  is  only  now  used  in  making  a  very  superior 
and  special  quality.  The  European  daily  paper,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Barrau,  is  nearly  all  made  from  Canadian  and 
Swedish  wood.  French  and  English  factories  alone  eat 
up  between  them  over  2,000,000  of  trees,  of  which  the 
age  in  each  case  must  have  at  least  attained  fifty  years. 
In  another  half-century,  if  this  state  of  things  contin- 
ues, the  great  European  forests  will  have  completely 
disappeared.  In  Canada,  where  the  pine-tree  is  rapidly 
being  replaced  by  inferior  and  more  quickly-growing 
trees,  there  is  already  some  talk  of  checking  the  export 
and  of  setting  up  paper  manufactories.  As  for  home- 
grown wood,  the  Petit  Journal  alone  is  said  to  use  up 
150  trees  each  day.  Pliny  tells  us  how  in  the  Rome  of 
Tiberius,  paper — or,  rather,  the  papyrus,  which  was  the 
paper  of  that  day — suddenly  gave  out.  *'  Will  this  state 
of  things  ever  come  to  pass  in  France  ? "  asks  M.  Bar- 
rau ;  and  he  apparently  considers  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  it  may  do  so ;  and  if  in  France,  how  much 
more  likely  in  England,  where  scarcely  a  day  goes  by 
without  an  announcement  of  some  new  paper  or  mag- 
azine ? 

FRENCH  CANADA. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  number  is  given  to  M.  Her- 
bette's  article  entitled  "Two  Sides  of  the  Water,'* 
which  deals  with  the  Franco-Canadian  question.  There 
is  something  strange  in  the  thought  that,  while  the 
population  of  France  is  diminishing  daily,  that  of 
French  Canada  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
the  province  of  Quebec  is  like  a  little  comer  of  home 
France,  self-governed  by  French-speaking  folk.  It  is 
very  curious  that,  while  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the 
fashion  in  which  Canada  is  governed,  the  French  critic 
cannot  apparently  believe  that  the  essentially  French 
provinces  of  Canada  are  prosperous  because,  and  not  in 
spite,  of  British  rule.  So  impressed  is  M.  Herljette  by 
all  he  saw  during  a  recent  tour  in  the  Dominion,  that 
he  would  fain  induce  his  countrymen  and  country- 
women to  emigrate  en  masse  to  Canada. 

BRITISH  POLITICS  THROUGH  FRENCH  SPECTACLES. 

M.  Hamelle,  in  his  article  "At Westminster,"  tries  to 
describe  in  a  few  [)ages  England's  complicated  system 
of  parliamentary  government,  especially  as  seen  at  the 
present  moment.  Here,  as  indeed  in  all  the  more  seri- 
ous contributions  to  the  NouvclUi  Reimc,  the  South  Af- 
rican imbroglio  looms  large.  Madame  Adam  devotes 
to  the  snl)ject  almost  the  whole  of  each  of  her  two  let^ 
ters  on  *'  Foreign  Politics,"  though  she  has  something 
also  to  say  in  reference  to  the  German  Emperor's  sig- 
nificant naval  scheme,  which  is  looked  at  with  a  certain 
sympathy  abroad  as  being  a  menace  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  indefatigable  Ouida  returns  yet  again  to  the 
charge  concerning  England's  iniquity  in  an  article 
in  the  Nxwva  Antolofjfa,  April  10,  entitled  "English 
Imperialism."  There  are  in  the  article  both  exaggera- 
tion and  extreme  bitterness ;  but  there  is  a  sub.stratum 
of  solid  truth  in  every  accusation  that  she  bringjs  for- 


ward, and  the  style  is  unvaryingly  caustic  and  incisiTe. 
England's  lack  of  good  faith,  she  considers,  is  only 
equaled  by  her  brutality.  "The  war,"  she  declares, 
"  is  not  finished,  but  the  cause  of  the  Boers  is  lost  onles 
a  miracle  occurs  on  their  behalf ;  and  the  declaration  o( 
Lord  Salisbury,  that  England  sought  neither  gold  nor 
territory,  has  been  transformed  into  a  cunning  resolve  to 
seize  both  one  and  the  other  with  both  hands."  Sm 
notes  that  some  people  anticipate  a  speedy  change  io 
British  policy.  "  I,"  she  says,  "entertain  no  such  hope; 
the  miracle  will  not  be  seen  in  our  day,  or  at  least  il 
will  not  be  seen  until  the  cold  douche  of  some  great  dii* 
a.ster  leads  men  back  to  sobriety  and  hnmility,  and  r^ 
stores  a  clear  vision  to  eyes  blinded  by  intoxication." 
The  worst  symptom  of  all  she  considers  to  be  the  waj 
in  which  the  right  of  free  speech  has  been  cast  a«de, 
and  men  are  not  allowed  to  lift  up  their  voices  against 
the  war  without  placing  their  lives  in  jeopardy. 

In  more  sober  language,  but  with  convictions  no  kss 
profound,  Professor  C.  Lombroso  continues  the  theme 
in  his  article,  "The  United  States  of  America  and 
Africa."  He  declares  that  from  the  first  he  has  be* 
lieved,  and  still  believes,  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Boer  cause,  which  he  predicts  will  ultimately  bring 
about  the  formation  of  a  United  States  of  Africa  on  the 
model  of  the  American  States — a  federation  in  which 
the  Dutch  race  will  enjoy  the  supremacy.  He  points 
out  the  many  historical  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
colonization  of  the  two  continents.  English  imperial- 
ism of  the  present  day  he  regards  as  the  worst  enemy  of 
liberty,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  "  the  great  and  be- 
loved England  of  Gladstone  and  Spencer.^ 

The  Civiltd  CattolicA  continues  its  learned  contro- 
versial articles  on  the  deciphering  of  the  recently  disin- 
terred inscriptions  in  the  Forum,  and  publishes  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  recently  vouched-for  cures  at 
Lourdes— which,  curiously  enough,  have  all  taken  place, 
not  during  the  bathing  in  the  spring,  but  at  the  daily 
procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  through  the  in- 
closure. 

The  article  that  has  the  first  place  in  Rivista  PolUUa 
e  Lctteraria  for  April  15  is  by  the  anonymous  writer 
who  discusses  international  affairs  in  it  over  the  signa- 
ture "XX  X."  The  article  in  the  present  number  has 
the  title  "  The  Confessions  of  the  Signor  Lebon  and  (he 
International  Situation."  It  is  a  severe  arraignment  of 
the  colonial  policy  of  France,  and  especially  of  M.  Lebon's 
statement  of  that  policy  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea, 

In  "  Italy  and  the  Next  Antarctic  Polar  Expeditions»'* 
Professor  Faustini  voices  the  desire  of  the  Italian  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  urging  the  government  to  fit  out 
an  Italian  polar  expedition.  He  pays  high,  and  proba- 
bly deserved,  compliments  to  the  Italian  naval  oiBceis 
who  at  various  times  have  been  deputed  to  accompany 
foreign  polar  expeditions,  and  refers  appreciatively  to 
the  courage  and  liberality  of  the  Doke  of  the  Abrani, 
as  shown  in  the  arctic  explorations  recently  undertaken 
by  the  duke  ;  but.,  besides  these  manifestations  of  inter- 
est in  arctic  and  antarctic  discoveries,  Italy  ooght, 
through  it.s  government,  Professor  Faustini  thinks»  to 
organize  an  expedition  that  should  be  national.  Pio- 
fes.sor  Faustini's  very  interesting  account  of  the  equip- 
ment and  scientific  aims  of  the  arctic  expedition  of  tha 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  referenoeB  in  this  aoooont 
to  Mr.  Wellman^s  polar-sledge  Jonrncji  were 
in  our  February  number. 
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There  ia  not  the  slighteat  nign  of  any  let-up  id  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  new  works  ot  Action  which 
the  publishers  give  us  eucb  sen.'inn.  Indeed,  the  extra- 
ordinary sales,  from  two  to  five  hundred  thousand 
copies,  reached  by  hHlt  a  dozen  recent  novels  have,  ns 
might  be  expected,  stimulated  both  authors  and  publish- 
ers to  fresh  exertions. 

RECENT  WORK  BY  WOMEN  NOVELISTS. 

We  noticed  lust  month  Miss  Mary  .IiihOBton's  very 
rL-markahle  historical  romance  of  Virginia,  To  Have 
and  toKot(I(whose  sale  of  300,000  copies  in  t«n  weeks  is 
suid  lo  eclipse  even  the  record  o(  JJiicle  Tom's  (,'iibln), 
and  The  Voice  o/  the  People,  in  which  Miss  Ellen  Glas- 
gow has  given  a  picture  ot  some  social  and  political 
aspects  of  modem  Virginia.  For  sonie  reiison  there 
seems  to  have  been  quite  a  concentration  of  our  women 
writers  on  this  particular  Beld.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
has  now  forsahen  her  classic  and  inimitable  New  Eng- 
landers  for  the  same  alluring  pastures.  Her  new  book. 
The  Heart's  Highway  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a 
romance  of  the  colooy  of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  opens  with  a  dasb,  color,  and  romantic 
zest  which  prove  the  author's  versatility.  As  might  be 
expected.  Miss  Wilkins'  tale  is  more  subjective  than  the 
onlinary  run  of  historical  romances ;  but  there  Is  no 
Inck  of  dramatic  incident^  the  heroine  leading  on  a 
patriotic  band  of  planters  who  Bre  the  tobacco  crop  and 
burn  it  up  entirely,  in  order  to  elude  the  obnoxious 
Navigation  Act. 

In  this  flow  of  romance  Miss  Edith  Wharton's  story, 
The  Touchitone  (Scribners),  Is  like  a  rock  against  the 
current.  The  author  showed  her  force  and  literary 
Aiilah  in  the  book  ot  atories  isMue<l  last  year  UDder  the 
title  of  The  Greater  IncUnatlnn.  Like  them.  The 
Touchstoiiv  exhibits  most  subtle  and  finished  work- 
maDship  and  a  strain  of  emotion  which  may  fairly  be 
called  intense.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  published 
the  love-letters  once  written  him  by  a  famous  authoress 
(the  latter  having  since  died),  in  order  to  get  enough 
money  to  marry  on  ;  and  the  results  of  this  iu  his  fu- 
ture relations  with  his  wife,  when  the  book  is  on  every 
one's  tongue,  afford  the  author  a  chance  for  depleting 
very  real,  dramatic,  and  vital  emotious. 

Nor  is  there  any  truckling  to  human  wenknesa  or 
softness  in  Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley's  Red  Pottage, 
which  is  as  clever  as  it  ia  disagreeable.  At  the  very 
opening  the  reader  is  plunged  into  an  intrigue  between 
Hugh  and  a  married  lady  of  whom  he  has  grown  tired. 
Her  husband  has  for  some  time  been  aware  of  the 
llnitdn  without  betraying  his  knowledge.  He  lan- 
{(uidly  invites  Hugh  into  his  study  during  the  euter- 
taiiiment  with  which  the  story  opens  and— adopting 
what  is,  for  some  reason,  known  a«  the  "American" 
duel,  which  Hgures  promlnentlylnoneof  Mama  Jokai's 
romances — demands  that  they  shall  draw  lots,  the  one 
who  loses  being  under  oath  to  kill  himself  in  Ave 
months.  With  this  auspicious  beginning  the  author 
proceeds  with  her  (1  ramatic  and  tragic  story,  depicting 
the  life  of  fashionable  English  Miciety  with  no  little  in- 
sigbt  and  epigrammatic  wit.    The  novel  has  already 


proved  very  popular  both  in  England  and  America, 
flguring  repeat^illy  among  the  "  best-selling  books." 

Blanche  Willis  Howard's  (Baroness  von  Teuffel's) 
posthumous  love-story,  The  Garden  of  Eden  (Scrib 
ner'sl,  evidently  contains  much  of  the  author's  own 
foreign  experiences,  the  scenes  being  laid  in  America 
and  Germany.  It  Is  a  sad  tale  of  a  nature  made  to  love, 
yet  twice  choosing  an  unfortunate  object  ot  affection. 

Miss  Julia  Magruder,  too,  turns  from  these  modem 
methods  to  lead  the  reader,  in  A  Manifest  Destiny 
{Harper's),  through  the  more  tranquil  byways  of  an 
old-tashinned  story.  Bettina's  manifest  destiny  con- 
sisted :  first,  in  subduing  Lord  Hurdly,  as  she  had 
conquered  even  her  fellow-travelers  on  the  steamer,  at 
the  point  of  her  amazing  beauty  ;  next,  in  finding  that 
the  English  aristocracy,  whatever  Its  virtues  and  orna- 
mental fitness,  does  not  always  make  good  material  for 
husl>andB ;  and,  finally,  when  this  rickety  bridegroom 
of  sixty-two  is  providentially  removed  to  another  world 
through  the  agency  of  his  horse  and  a  fox-hunt.  Bettlna 
comes  to  the  happiness  which  wealth  and  position  had 
failed  to  bring. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr's  latest  story  has  the  suggestive 
title.  Was  It  Right  to  Forgivet  (Stone),  It  contrasM 
the  experiences  ot  two  married  couples,  a  woman  of 
strong  character  married  to  a  weak  man,  and  a  frivolous 
lady  whose  husband  Is  ot  too  fine  fiber  not  to  be  ovetv 
whetmed  by  the  fondness  for  wine  which  proves  her 
special  temptation.  In  the  introduction  of  this  motive 
there  is  a  suggestion,  though  of  course  no  similarity,  of 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton's  Daughter  of  the  Vine.  The 
latter  has  again  forsaken  her  California  scenes  in  Sena- 
tor North  (John  Lane),  and  taken  instead  for  a  baclc- 
ground  the  throbbing  political  life  of  Washington  dur- 
ing the  exciting  times  just  preceding  the  war  with 
Spain.  There  is  an  extraordinary  scene  in  the  novel, 
where  North,  who  has  had  to  vote  tor  war  against  all 
his  convictions,  returns  to  hishome  sore  and  humiliated 
and  wondering  wtiat  this  n^omentous  departure  from 
tradition  may  mean  to  the  United  States.  To  him  ap- 
pears the  ghost  of  his  political  Ideal,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton :  and  in  a  long  conversation,  during  which  the  shade 
of  the  great  statesman  exhibits  a  surprising  knowledge 
of  contemporary  politics,  they  agree  that  the  Americans 
"  have  gone  mad  with  democracy,"  and  may  now  "  die 
ot  their  own  poisoti  ;"  also  that  "the  real,  the  great 
Republic."  will  never  appear  here  till  the  Constitution 
is  "torn  down  its  middle"  and  a  monarchy  has  prepared 
the  people  for  the  necessary  sweeping  changes. 

The  yiu'cn'd  Twin,  and  Other  StoHeg  (Houghton),  ia 
a  collection  ot  characteristic  stories  by  Sarah  Orae 
Jewett,  who  has  almost  as  proprietary  a  claim  on  the 
"country  of  the  imiiited  flrs"  as  Miss  Wilkins  has  on 
the  Maseeh usetts  villagers.  These  eight  tolesshow  the 
repression,  the  narrow,  restricted  lives,  and  the  quiet 
humor  of  the  siniple  Maine  country  folk.  l.owep  in  the 
social  scale  and  more  restricted,  but  just  as  typical  of 
New  England,  are  the  characters  in  Kate  WethcriU 
(Century),  which  tlie  author,  .lennette  Lee  (Mrs.  Gerald 
Stanley  I^ee,  whose  magazine  sUirles  have  appeared  over 
the  name  of   "Jenni-tte  Bartwur  P^rry"],  calls  "An. 
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Eanh  Comedy."  "  Kate  "  is  born  anil  brought  up  in  a 
factory  town,  and,  of  couriie,  mnrrieH  a  mill-band.  He 
happens  to  be  nuich  beneath  her  lu  mental  and  moral 
endiiwiiiPDts.  nnil  ^tra.  Lee's  tale  deala  with  the  dreary 
diHilluHionnmnt  but  final  victory  that  comes  to  her.  It  is 
all  too  true  a  picture  of  social  conditlonx  often  met  with 
In  Hie  manufacturing  villages,  TftcSeu-Farcrs  (Double- 
day,  Fatfe  Ik  Co.),  a  Hrst  boult  by  Mary  Gray  Morrison, 
is  also  a  Xew  Kngland  story,  but  far  different  from 
either  o(  tiie  foregoing.  Tlie  scene  ia  laid  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts coast  town,  like  Salem,  during  a  period  just 
before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  Miss  Morrison  has 
tried  to  depict  the  strangely  different  workings  of  the 
old  Puritan  spirit  in  subsequent  generations ;  and  the 
main  figure  of  lier  novel  is  a  descendunt  of  a  line  of 
tnercliaut  princes,  who  lias  always  found  the  bonds  and 
eonventions  of  his  foreliears  intolerable. 

Mormonisni  has  caused  ho  uiucli  talk  lately,  by  rea- 
son of  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Rolierts  from  Congress, 
that  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock's  The  Fiite  of  Madame  La 
Tout  (Foi'ds,  Howard  &  Hulbert)  has  rather  a  timely 
interest,  which  has  caused  the  publisher  to  issue  a  new 
eilition  of  this  presentation  of  Moriiiouism  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago. 

The  ■'  musical  novel "  is  apt  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself ; 
but  Miss  Elizabeth  Godfrey's  The  Harp  of  Life  (Holt), 
following  her  former  story.  Poor  Ilximnn  A'afure,  does 
not  differ  strikingly  from  other  talesof  unhappy  mar- 
rioges.  The  Ilirtatious  soprano  marries  the  first  violin, 
and  rebels  when  be  wants  her  to  give  up  her  art.  It 
takes  a  very  discordant  twanging  of  life's  harp  to  bring 
her  to  a  sounder  state  of  mind,  bnt  everything  ends  in 
complete  harmony  and  accord.  In  this  latter  particu- 
lar, if  in  no  other,  it  resembles  The  Farringdotui  (Ap- 
ptetonl,  the  hitest  l>ook  by  the  author  of  A  Dovble 
Thread,  Concerning  Iiinbcl  Camnhji.  and  so  on.  Miss 
Fowler's  heroine,  however,  iinikes  iill  her  mistakes  be- 
fore marriage :  genius  and  heiress  though  she  is,  she  is 
completely  deceived  by  a  childish  fortune-hunter  in 
the  likeness  of  a  Greek  god,  and  it  takes  a  cruelly  plain 
Intercepted  letter  from  the  masquerader  aforesaid  to 
another  woman  to  convince  her  of  lier  folly. 

BOOKS  OF  ARTIST  AUTHORS. 

Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  adds  this  spring  to  the 
list  of  wild-animal  friends  whom  he  has  introduced  to 
the  public  Wahb,  the  silver-tip  grizzly  beiir.  The  Blog- 
ravhy  of  a  Qrizzly  (Century)  is,  indeed,  the  most  de- 
tailed study  of  a  wild  creature's  life  that  Mr.  Setou- 
Thompson  has  yet  given  us ;  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  this  author's  books,  one  soon  gets  a  feeling  of  entire 
sympathy  and  understanding  companionship  with  the 
poor  lonely  bear-cub,  finding  his  world  full  of  nothing 
but  enemies.  It  makes  littledifferenee  from  this  stand- 
point whether  the  scientific  critics  who  look  askance  at 
the  writer's  "tacts"  are  correct  or  not.  Turner  once 
demolished  a  skeptical  critic,  who  declared  she  had 
never  seen  a  sky  in  nature  like  the  one  he  was  itainting, 
by  asking  if  she  did  not  wish  she  could  :  aud  simi- 
larly, if  the  wolves  and  bears  and  foxes  and  cotton-tails 
do  not  all  act  in  the  woods  exactly  as  they  do  in  Mr. 
Se ton-Thompson's  pages,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
For  certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more 
delightful  than  his  stories  and  drawings,  and  they  have 
been  potent  factors  in  the  new  movement  of  studying 
animals  instead  of  slaying  them.  The  publishers  of 
The  Biography  of  a  Qrizzly  and  the  author's  wife  Iwho 
designed  its  general  mafce-np)  are  to  be  congratulated 


on  producing  the  most  artistic  book  we  hava  Mcaii 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  part  aa  an  author  li  In 
more  important  in  The  Other  FeUow  (Houghton)  tliu 
his  artistic  representation  ;  for  of  the  eight  illnatrstJoau 
in  the  volume,  two  are  by  A.  B.  Frost,  one  by  F.  C 
Yohn,  and  one  from  a  photograph.  But  Mr.  Smith  ii 
always  satisfactory,  whether  lecturing,  writing  novels 
or  stories,  painting  pictures  or  building  bridges  and 
lighthouses;  and  this  heterogeneous  collection  of  fl^ 
tiou,  consisting  o(  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic 
tales  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  places,  necdi 
no  other  connecting  liuk  to  assure  itB.effec:t  than  that 
of  cimiing  from  the  pen  of  the  author. 

Men  With  the  Bark  On  (Harpers)  is  what  Fredetie 
Remington  calls  his  latest  hook  about  the  Americu 
soldier,  whose  ablest  chronicler  and  painter  he  is.  And 
It  is  a  good  and  expressive  title;  for  whether  be  Is  doing 
police  duty  among  the  Western  Indiana,  or  scoDtlng,iit 
in  garrison,  or  charging  up  San  Joan  Hill,  or  chasiiig 
Aguinaldo  In  the  Philippines,  the  UDtted  States  soldier, 


according  to  Mr.  Remington,  la  a  Han.  He  baa  hU 
little  faults  like  his  cousin  across  aeaa,  bnt  nobody  can 
read  these  tales  without  a  new  sense  ol  pride  In  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  army. 

OTHER  TALES  OF  THE  FRONTIER. 
The  co»-boy,  lariat  In  hand,  who  figures  on  the  oarer 
of  Alfred  Henry  Lewis's  SaTulburrt  (Stokes)  (so  called 
I;ecause  a  sandburr  is  "  a  foolish,  unall  vegetable,  Ilri- 
tating,  and  grievously  tiseless")  la  really  rather  mislead- 
ing i  for  the  larger  number  ol  the  Terrshortstarleaaiaaf 
the  Bowery  and  Mulberry  Bend,  told  la  the  [ 
dialect  of  "Chucky  d'  Turk"  and  "Hollr  i~ 
Some  of  the  fifty,  however,  retnnt  to  that  d 
town  of  TFo(/t)(lIe,wboBepl<)tnieaqiwpi 
the  present  editor  of  the  Verdict  oT 
name  of  "Dan  Qaln"  tor  a  Uias  olMla  flC  MBffittt 
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readeni.  Thisismocb  theBome  region  as  that  <d  which 
OwcD  Wister'B  ctiaracters  live  and  hnve  their  l>«ing, 
different  as  the  two  points  of  view  sre.  Mr.  Wister  fol- 
lows up  biB  Lin  McLciin  tliis  season  with  a  new  collec- 
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STORIES  OF  THS  SEA. 

There  is  h«rclly  unybody  who  is  writiDg  Iwtter  wa- 
yamit  to-day  than  Morgan  Ko1>ertHi:ia,  and  his  latest 
IxKili,  W here  Anyelg  Fear  to  Tread  (Century),  contains 
some  of  his  heat  worli  so  far.  The  title-story  Is  par- 
ticularly good,  dettLilliig  the  experieoces  of  a  party  of 
lalce  Hailora  carried  off  ou  a  long  ocean  voyage,  who 
Anally  mutiny  at  the  abuse  they  receive.  "Primor- 
dial "  is  the  only  tale  which  is  niuch  out  of  the  auilior'a 
uanal  style,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  tlnished  and  dis- 
tinguished thing  he  has  yet  published.  Cbronlciitig  the 
life  and  growth  of  a  ijoy  caat  away  on  ao  uuinhabicwl 
island,  it  has  a  delicacy,  romance,  and  (jutet  charm  alto> 
gether  remarkable  in  view  of  the  forceful,  strenuous, 
knockdown  nature  of  Mr.  Rolwirteou's  former  work. 

The  only  marked  change  in  Clnrk  Russell's  Rose 
Inliind  (Stone)  from  the  umiiy  books  which  have  ap- 
peared over  his  narae  since  The  Wreck  of  the  Ornsvenor 
is  that  the  real  story  is  told  by  Captain  Foster,  of  the 
Australian  clipper  Sue;,  to  beguile  the  time  for  his  pas- 
sengers. Beyond  astriking  plethora  of  quotation-markb, 
however,  this  awkward  machinery  entails  no  hardship 
on  the  reader,  and  the  marvelous  adventures  of  the 
fascinating  Rose  are  elaborated  with  the  author's  well- 
known  ingenuity  and  mastery  of  sea-stagiiig. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  new  historical  novel,  follow- 
ing his  For  Love  of  Country  and  For  the  Freedom,  of 
(he  Sea,  is  called  The  OHv  of  Honor  (Scribnere).  Its 
culminating  point  is  in  the  famous  Qght  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  Scrapit,  wlierein  the  author  bos 
taken  some  liberties  with  eiact  history  "  in  the  interests 
of  the  story."  As  might  be  expected,  the  heroic  figure 
of  John  Paul  Jones  looms  large  throughout,  thougli 
the  hero  of  the  love-story  is  a  certain  "Barry  O'Neill," 
the  captain's  first  lieutenant  on  the  Ranger. 

TWO  METROPOLITAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

Both  of  the  stories  in  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  Antobloij- 

TOphyofa  (^(nc(l(  Century)  appeared  originally  in  the 

Atlantic  Monthly,  thougti  the  titular  tale  lins  now  been 

rewrittj-n.      It    Is 


tion  of  stories,  most  of  which  have  already  seen  the 
light  in  Harper's,  calleii,  from  the  oiieuing  one,  The 
Jlmmyjohn  Bom  (Harpers). 

The  Son  of  the  Wolf  (Houghton),  by  Jack  London  (a 
new  name  among  the  "bookmakers"),  deals  with  a  fron"" 
tier  new  to  Hction — Alaska  and  the  great  icy  Northwest. 
There  are  eight  strenuous  tales  in  the  volume,  and  they 
■  give  thereader  vivid  pictures  of  a  strange,  frozen  world, 
wtiere  life  is  very  different  from  any  of  its  mnltitudl- 
nous  phases  in  tliese  temperato  climes  of  ours.  We 
shall  probably  hear  from  Mr.  London  again  ;  and  it 
may  confidently  be  expected  thot  he  will  give  ng  some- 
thing distinctly  worth  while.  Indeed,  The  Son  of  the 
Wolf  differentiates  Itself  sharply  from  the  run  of  cur- 
rent fiction, 

.In  The  Sky  Pilot  (Revell)  Mr.  "Ralph  Connor"  has 
written  a  companion  story  to  his  Blnek  Roek  of  last 
year.  The  main  figure  is  a  young  missionary  whose 
work  Ilea  among  the  rough-and-ready  miners  and  luni- 
l*rnien  of  the  Selkirk  Foothills,  "beyond  the  great 
prairies  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  Canadian  Rockies," 
How  he  first  wins  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  by 
his  Iwll-playing,  his  courage,  and  bia  simple  manli- 
ness, and  finally  dies  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  makes 
a  pathetic  tale. 
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while  tying  III  in 
a  hospital.  Dr. 
Mitchell  is  always 
at  his  best  In  de- 
pleting the  subtle- 
ties of  character, 
and  the  psycho- 
logical  interest  is 
admirably  devel- 
oped. The  shifts 
and  adventures  of 
this  humbug,  who 
is  bom  with  the 
conviction  that 
the  world  owra 
him  a  living,  form 
a  remarkable 
chapter  of  ezperi- 
enca  ;  and  there  is  much  quiet  hamor  in  the  UMTHtlvc^ 
particularly  in  the  slight  digs  Into  the  ribs  of  the 
homceopathUt  brethren  which  the  author  glvM  through 
Um  moatb  of  "  Btrft  Buidcz«ft.* 
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It  iH  a  little  diOlciilt  to  get  at  the  ileeper  meuDing  of 
IZTm!  Action  aiid  the  Wonl  (HarperH),  Hrtuidi:r  Mal- 
then-s'  latest  nuvel.  It  evidently  has  a  deeper  meaning, 
(or  the  fuU-fledned  collection  of  "typ«i"  chorus  many 
clevsr  things  that  seem  to  imply  sonie  hroad  general- 
ization to  be  drawn  from  the  course  of  events.  The 
story  itaelf  tells  how  a  New  York  wciety  woman  l>e- 
conies  infatuated  with  the  stage,  receiven  a  must  flal- 
tering  oSer  from  a  famous  Hebrew  theatrical  manager, 
and,  a/t«r  driving  her  husband  to  desiieration  by  telling 
him  one  night  that  she  is  going  to  tour  the  country  and 
leave  ttieir  child  to  take  care  of  himself,  refuses  the 
offer  aforesaid  tbe  next  day. 

A  GROUP  OF  HISTORICAL  ROMANCES. 

Young  Api'tl  (Macmillanl  Mr.  Egertoii  Castle  calls 
the  successor  W  his  P^ride  of  Jenrtli:a ;  and  it  is  an  apt 
enough  title,  for  It  Is  compounded  of  youth,  spring,  ro- 
mance, and  adventure.  Young  "Edward  Warrender," 
over-CuUirt-il  and  reKtrained,  learns  while  on  the  (Con- 
tinent that  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Uochester,  has  died, 
leavlug  him  the  heir  to  the  dukeduin.  He  resolves,  dur- 
ing the  niontli  that  remains  before  he  becomes  of  age,  to 
see  something  uf  life :  and  with 
one  sudden  leap  of  gallantry  he 
emijarks  on  a  series  of  adven- 
tures ill  which  the  author's  dasli, 
verve,  and  fencing  craft  have  full 

Mr.  Castle,  in  adilition  to  tins 
story  of  his  own,  launches  an- 
other romance  this  season  iu  col- 
laboration with  his  wife,  who 
shared  the  liouors  with  hlni  iu 
The  Pride  of  Jcnnico.  Tl,c 
Bath  Comedy  (Stokes)  carries 
one  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  that  unri- 
valed Spa  where  Fasbiou  held 
(utl  sway.  Mirth,  frivolity,  and 
gay  flirtation  are  incarnated  in 
the  person  <rf  the  twice- widowed 
iMdy  Kilty  BetlatrK.  She  couu- 
sels  her  more  simple-minded 
friend,  iMiy  Standisli,  to  hold 
her  huslmnd's  love   by   making 


as  well  as  her 
tongue,  and  cut 
her  way  through 

the  press  of  but- 


less  to  say,  RUch 
a  damsel  finally 


two 


him  jealous,  with 
the  result  that 
that  iiolilem  all's 
wandering  f  a  n  ■ 
cies  presently  re- 
turn soTehement- 
ly  as  to  drive  him 
into  a  very  mad- 
ness of  [>assioiiate 
suspicion. 

S.  R.  Crockett 
goes  lo  Bor- Rus- 
sia and  Weudit-h- 
land  in  the  fif- 
teenth century 
for  his  setting 
of  Joan  of  the 
Sword  Hand 
Dodd,   Meail   & 


year  which  the  ordinary  indus- 
trious romancer  cousidera  a  fair 
stint.  In  addition  to  the  abovi\ 
he  gives  us  a  romance.  Just  iaaued 
this  week,  of  Scotland  and  the 
West  Indies,  called  The  Isle  of 
the  Wfndg  (Donbleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Company).  For  this  he  is 
said  to  have  draw^  largely  upoD 
a  private  memoir,  and  upon 
hitherto  unexploited  records  uf 
the  town  of  Alwrdeeii.  From 
this  material  he  has  construct- 
ed one  of  his  usual  dashing  ro- 
mances, full  of  action  aud  hap- 
penings, yet  moving  along  from 
oue  climax  to  another  quite  con- 
vincingly. Nor  does  he  depend 
on  mere  adventure  ;  the  cbara^ 
ters  of  "Philip  Stausfleld"  and 
A.  Hii.L.  liis  ^ife  are  drawn  with  much 

acuteness   aud   mastery  of   the 
subtleties  of  human  nature. 

The  Itlii/mcr  (Scribner's),  by  Allan  McAulay,  might 
best  Ix!  called  a  biographical  novel,  for  it  ia  a  daring 
attempt  by  a  young  Scotohman  to  weave  a  novel  abont 
the  ngure  of  Kul>ert  Bums.  It  must  be  confessed  that  ' 
the  result  makes  the  bard  more  plowman  than  poet. 
He  Is  generally  drunk  in  the  (ale,  always  quite  unprin- 
cipled, and  exhibits  no  trace  of  the  fascinations  which 
enabled  liim  to  have  so  many  different  names  in  his 
lyrics.  Indeed,  he  serves  rather  as  a  foil  for  the  honor- 
able lawyer  "Herries,"  who  is  in  love  with  "AliMm 
Graham,"  and  thus  comes  into  opposition  witb  the 
"  Rhymer." 

Sophlti  (Longmans),  by  Stanlej  Weyman,  la  Terj 
differeiit  from  the  stories  by  wUeh  thnt  kuthor  OMt 
made  his  reputation.  Altboogh  It  is  laid  la  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  moat  dangerous  enootrater  In  it 
is  that  in  which  "Tom"  kisasa  the  maaqnendlng 
"  Laily  Betty,"— and  presently  flnds  his  head  ringing 
and  cheek  burning  In  consequenoe.  She  la  k  Ihui^^ 
and  rather  shrewish  beauty, — this  jonng  lady, — audaoe- 
cessfuUy  contests  throughout  with  tba  twl  heralaa  te 
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the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  plots  an<l  coimterplots 
that  make  ap  the  tnle. 

W,  H.  LoDg'B  Nwoal  Yom*  (Francis  P.  Harper) 
hardly  belongs  amoDg  the  flcttoii  iit  aiX,  except  by 
rirtue  of  its  ioterest.  It  cousiHts  of  tales  o(  "sea 
flgbts  and  wrecks,  pirates  and  privateers  from  IHltt  to 
18S1,  as  told  by  men-of-war's  men."  Many  of  the  narra- 
tives and  sailors'  Ittterx  are  printed  here  for  the  llrHt 
time ;  and  though  the  collection  is  most  miHcellaaeoua, 
nearly  all  ot  the  chapters  are  exceedingly  vivid,  and 
give  a  peculiarly  good  idea  of  the  conditions  afloat  a 
hnndred  j'ears  ago.  Somevrhat  similar  in  character  is 
the  little  narrative  of  The  Mutiny  on  Board  H.  At.  S. 
Brntntv  in  1789  (M.  i\  Mansfield).  Lieut.  William 
Bligh  in  respousl  l>I^  for  the  narrative  of  the  outbreak 
and  "the  Bubseqneut  voyage  of  a  part  of  the  crew  in 
the  ship's  iMutt  from  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
...  to  Timor,  a  Dutcl)  settlement  in  the  East  Indies." 

The  French  Revolution  Is  inexhaustible  as  a  back* 
ground  for  the  writers  of  hiHtorical  fiction.  The  latest 
addition  U>  the  already  formidable  list  of  such  books  is 
by  William  Sage.  Robert  Toiirnay  (Houghton),  son  of 
the  iutendant  of  the  "  Baron  de  Roche  fort,  "—and  there- 
fore a  servant, — comes  into  conflict  with  the  betrothed 
of  his  master^  datigliter,  a  marquis  with  the  suggestive 
title  of  "de  Lacheville."  Forced  to  flee,  he  reaches 
Paris  ou  July  12.  1TS9,  and  from  this  point  to  the  end 
the  tale  is  interwoven  with  the  (all  of  tlie  Bustile,  and 
all  of  the  subsequent  saturnalia  when  France  drank 
deep  of  the  blood  of  her  people.  lu  good  romantic 
fashion,  just  as  the  Keigu  of  Terror  ends,  "Tournay," 
now  a  colonel  in  the  Republican  army,  marries  tlie  fair 
'■  Edm6  de  Rochefort." 

The  Rebel  (Harpers),  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  goes 
Imck  to  tlie  restoration  of  King  Charles,  and  is  as  ga; 
and  merry  a  tale  as  one  should  be  that  presumes  to 
deal  with  the  Merry  Monarch.  The  main  figure  of  Mr. 
Watson's  romance  is  "Anthony,  Earl  of  Cherwell," 
whose  dare-devil  recklessness  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  he  dares  to  quarrel  with  James  Stnart,  Duke 
ot  York,  and  afterward  King  James  II.  The  author 
builds  his  drama  with  due  regard  to  the  convention 
that  requires  the  duels  to  l>e  scattered  in  with  a  gener- 
ous hand  lest  the  action  and  the  reader's  interest  flag. 

Miss  M.  Imlay  Taylor  continues  the  historical  pere- 
grination which  has  given  us  from  her  pen  stories  of 
the  past  in  Uussia,  England,  and  America,  with  a  tale 
called  The  Cardinal's  Musketeer  (McClurg).  The 
'-  Cardinal,"  of  course,  is  Richelieu,  and,  naturally,  any 
Htury  dealing  with  him  and  Marie  de  Medicis  has  no 
lack  of  ploto  and  movement.  The  reader  follows  the 
fortunes  of  "P^ron,"  tlie  musketeer,  from  his  childhood 
as  a  foundling  in  tlie  old  cldckmaker's  shop  to  the 
moment  when,  as  a  marquis,  he  wins  the  proud 
'*  Ken^"  who  had  once  been  so  tar  above  him. 

The  author  of  .A  MiiHof  Hln  Age  (Harpers),  Hamil- 
ton Drummond.  seems  to  be  a  newcomer  among  the 
romancers.  His  story  is  ot  the  court  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici  and  Henry  of  Navarre  ;  and  though  much  after 
the  usual  fashion,  it  is  strong  enough  in  places,  and  the 
grim  and  fierce  figure  of  XiS  Hake  dominates  the  sceaes 
where  he  appears  in  a  masterly  way. 

Love  and  adventure  hold  the  stage  in  E.  S.  Van  Zile's 
With  Sword  and  Crucifix  (Harpers).  The  French  count, 
"de  Sancerre,"  who  accompanies  La  Salle  on  his  last 
voyage  along  the  Mississippi,  and  finds  captive  among 
the  sun-worshipers  the  beautiful  Dofla  Julia,  who  had 
enslaved  bia  heart  in  France,  is  tha  ty^cal  coiutler  ot 


Versailles,  gay,  polished,  insincere ;  but  bis  love  tor  the 
Spanish  maiden  brings  out  all  the  true  metal  and  fine 
spirit  that  Is  rightfuUy  his  by  birth. 

RAILROAD  ROMANCES. 
The  extension  of  literature  int«  so  many  fields  of 
actual  life  and  work  ia  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  the  hooks  that  draw  Inspiration  from  the  rail- 
road. Cy  Warman  and  Herbert  E.  Hamblen  were  pio- 
neers in  this  direction,  bringing  to  their  task  the  perfect 
and  technical  knowledgeof  the  working  engineer.  John 
Alexander  Hill,  editor  of  the  American  MachinUt,  is 
a  very  similar  example,  and  his  Stories  o/ (he  Kuilroad 
are  very  typical  both  in  form  and  matter.  Frank  H. 
Spearman  is,  we  l>elieve,  a  new  memlier  of  this  com- 
pany. His  The  Nerve  of  Folty  and  Other  Stories 
(Harpers)  tells  of  strikes,  wrecks,  and  strange  track 
happenings,  with  a  full  share  of  the  cliaracteristic  dash 
and  breath lessness  that  seem  to  belong  to  the  subject. 
CloHely  allied  to  this  group  Is  Jasper  Ewing  Brady's 
Tnles  of  the  Telegraph,  which  details  the  many  excit- 
ing experiences  of  a  telegrapher  from  his  apprentice- 
sliipiu  a  Western  '-hamfactory"  (school  of  telegraphy  I) 
to  the  time  when  he  acts  as  military  censor  at  Tampa 
during  the  Spanish-A' ' 


TALES  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE. 
Thi  Undergraduate  has  been  making  a  great  many 
books  about  himself  (and  herself)  during  the  last  few 
years.  We  And  on  the  lists  of  a  single  publisher  no  less 
than  seven  volumes  of  college  fiction,  most  of  which 
has  appeared  quite  recently.  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  doubtless  others  have  each 
had  their  chronicler.  Most  of  the  literature  thus  evoked 
has  been  in  the  shape  of  the  short  story ;  and  while  it 
seems  particularly  difficult  for  an  author  who  has  the 
college  feeling  and  sympathy  to  get  tar  enough  away 
from  his  subject  to  gain  a  proper  perspective,  there  is 
much  clever  work  in  these  volumes,  and  they  give  one 
vivid  glimpses  ot 
university  life. 
Among  several 
books  of  this  sort 
Just  issued  Stan 
ford  Stories 
(Donbleday, 
Page  &  Co.)  ia 
notable  as  pre- 
senting the  first 
exploitation  in 
this  manner  ot 
any  Wesl«m  col- 
lege. It«  authors 
are  Charles  E. 
Field  (a  nephew 
of  Eugene  Field) 
and  W.  H.  Ir- 
win, and  there  la 
much  unusual 
local  color,  since 
this  Southern 
California  instl- 
tn  lion  has  KTery 
dlatinetlTe  mi- 
lieu of  Its  own.  Boya  and  Jfen(Scribn«n),  bj  Riohud 
Holbrook,  is  a  novel  of  life  at  Yale,  oorsrinc  the  tout 
yean  thare  ot  the  principal  cl         ' 
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a  ntther  tungled  love-story.  The  Umi  talcs  in  Jost^pliioe 
Dod^e  Diiakam's  Ntnfth  College  Starlet  (Scribn«r»)  nat- 
urally present  n  tnxwi  nmiiy  fefiCurea  not  discoverable 
iu  tliHir  iiiasciiliiie  cuuut«rpnrta ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  when  in  the  basket-ball  game  "Alison 
Greer,"  rusher  and  "a  perfect  tiger,"  charRcs  down  the 
frenhmen's  center,  anil  when  the  fn-nzied  freshiM  rub 
down  the  players  with  whisky  while  ctmutin{{  trium- 
phantly : 


Her 


o  n«mJ 


a  n«.(. 


—at  this  juncture  it  would  be  difficult  to  iliscrimirinte 
Iwtween  tSmith  aud  Yale  nr  Harvard, 

Jesse  Ijjnch  WUIinmH  can  always  be  depende<l  on  to 
write aniiiterestin); story :  a.-aA,  a»)ivi Princeton SUtrte* 
i<iiowed,  he  is  particularly  good  when  dealing  with 
Nassau  nail.  The  AdwiU  urcg  nf  a  Freshman  tells  of 
the  "  breaking  in  "  ut  a  Princeton  greenUurn,  tresli  from 
a  country  academy  o(  Illinois  (Scribuers|. 


NEW  E 


S  BY  ENCL.1SH  AUTHORS. 


Lying  Prophets  (Stokes)  seems  to  have  been  written 
four  or  five  years  ^<i — before  it«  author,  Mr.  Eden  Phlll- 
potts,  had  become  the  "publisher's  prixe"  he  has  been 
since  the  apiwarance  ol  his  Children,  of  the  Mint.  It  is 
tlie  very  old  story  of  the  artist  believing  only  in  reality, 
who  paints  the  simple  Cornish  flslier-girl  secretly,  for 
fear  of  tlie  stern  and  relentless  Luke  Gospeler  who  is 
lier  father.  Joan's  lover  and  betrothed  has  just  sailed 
on  a  long  cruise.  It  is  hanlly  necessary  to  hint  at  the 
test  of  (he  story,  the  only  peculiarity  of  which  is  iO  pre- 
senting the  artist  as  forteful,  yet  so  weakly  contempti- 
ble. 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  evoke  the  post,  Mr.  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  (whose  Three  Men  la  n  Boat  niude  his  i-epu- 
tation  as  a  humorist)  calls  liis  new  volume  Three  Men 
on  WheelH  (l)odd,  Meiul  &  Co.).  In  this  the  same  char- 
acters who  furnished  the  amu.sement  liy  their  nautical 
experiences  take  a  bicycle  tour  through  Germany,  and 
-Mr.  Jerome's  admirers  will  find  much  that  is  character- 
istic in  this  chro[iicle  of  their  bummet  ("  a  journey,  long 
or  short,  without  an  end  :  the  only  thing  regulating  it 
being  the  necessity  of  getting  back  within  a  given  time 
to  the  starting-point " ). 

Anthony  Hope's  little  story  of  Captain  Dieppe 
(Doubteday,  McClure  &  Co.)  Is  laid  in  one  of  his  usual 
imaginary  Continental  kingdoms.  The  adventurous 
captain,  through  stopping  for  shelter  at  the  Castle  of 
Fieramondi,  becomes  presently  Involved  in  a  most  Ingen- 
iously complicated  situation,  requiring  all  the  bravery, 
courage,  and  gallantry  at  his  command. 

There  is  a  particular  appropriateness  in  the  opening 
story  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  The  Qrcen  Plug  and  Other 
StorU8  (McClure,  Phillips);  for,  though  this  particular 
flag  waved  before  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  dervishes 
instead  of  the  Boers,  it  was  backed  up  by  the  same 
irn'sistible  Celtic  fighting  blood  which  has  been  calling 
forth  from  the  South  African  war  correspondents  a 
chorus  of  adjectived  laudation. 

The  Prtncesa  Sophia  <Harpers),  whose  vagaries  Mr. 
E.  P.  Benson  chronicles,  is  the  ruler  uf  "  the  independ* 
ent  principality  of  RhodopS,"  which  lies  "on  the 
wooded  coast-line  of  Albania,  .  ,  .  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece."  The  principal  occu- 
patloD  of  the  "Princess,"  like  that  of  her  subjects,  is 
gambling;  and  wbeu  she  has  staked  and  lost  "Kho- 


dop^"  itself  in  playing  with  the  "  Black  Domino,"  wba 
turns  out  to  be  her  sou,  she  joyfully  abdicates  and  goes 
t«  Monte  Carlo  "  for  ever  and  ever." 

E.  W.  Uornung  returns  to  AuBtralis  in  The  Bou  of 
Tariioinliu  (Scribners).  While  the  boss  in  ijuestion  isa 
young  lady,  well  accustomed  to  taking  care  of  herself 
as  well  as  her  station,  the  attack  on  the  place  by  ■ 
band  of  thieves  shakes  her  nerve,  and,  with  "  the  femi- 
nine instinct  to  lay  hold  on  something  when  trouble 
comes"  (as  one  of  our  own  humorists  puts  It),  she  de- 
cides to  let  Engelhardt,  the  little  piano-tuner,  take  out 
of  her  in  future  and  to  give  up  Taroomba  for  Europe. 

Tiiies  of  Space  and  Time  {Doubleday  &  McClure 
CompaiTy)  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  remark- 
able peeHngs  into  the  future  (when  the  country  is 
depopulated  and  the  cities,  are  even  more  appalling 
monstrosities  than  are  dreameil  of  nt  this  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century),  varied  with  several  tales  of  the 
stone  age. 

SOME  FAM0U3  FOREION  NOVELISTS. 
In  Resurrection  (Dodd,  Head  &  Co.),  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoi's much-iliscussed  latest  novel,  the  great  Hussian 
author  returns  to  the  form  of  Action  which  made  hfm 
famous,  hut  which  it  was  announced  be  had  definitely 
abandoned.  Indeed,  he  himself,  in  his  deeply  interest' 
ing  11' hot  ig  Artf  condemned  everything  he  had  done 
as  false  art.  declaring  that  of  all  his  own  works  only 
the  simple  religious  tales  written  for  the  instruction  of 
his  7noujtks  possessed  the  universality  which  he  con- 
siders the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  true  art. 
This  apparent  inconsistency  is  explained,  liowever,  by 
the  fact  tliat  Resurrection  was  written  to  aid  tlie  sect 
of  Russian  Quakers,  or  "  Doukhobora,"  as  they  an> 
called,  in  their  efforts  to  escape  to  a  land  of  liberty; 
and  all  the  pro- 
ceeds from  its  sale 
In  Russia,  Eng- 
land, the  Conti- 
nent, and  Ameri- 
ica  will  be  devoted 

It   is   a  powerful 
story  of  a  man 

have    sinned   and 

who,  each  tn  a  dif- 
ferent way,  finally 
reach  the  highest 
ideal  of  life  In 
serving  others. 
The  vivid  pictons 
of  Russian  so- 
ciety, of  peaaant 
lite,  of  the  ghasUy 
prisons  and  the 
sqiuilld  exiatances 
that  lead  to  the  prison,  of  the  crowded  and  filtliy 
trainload  of  exiles  being  transported  to  Siberia— all 
these  are  marked  by  the  terrible  realism  and  Urge 
feeling  of  the  master  craftsman.  It  la  aa  relentloH,  ma 
overpowering  by  sheer  truth  of  det^  aa  a  Venatadik- 
gin  liattle  scene. 

The  author  of  Qiw  VadU  has  ohOMB  for  hl«  KnlfihU 
of  the  Cross  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  tluaa  MlddlfrAga 
times  when  the  religious  but  mtUUiit  oldar  oC  th» 
"Knyzacy"  (somewhat  anAli^aiu  to  the  ^"'gH?!  of 
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St.  John)  were  engnged  in  the  conqnest  of  pagan  Litbu- 
aoia.  To  the  tact  that  these  fierce  Christians  carved 
K  path  for  the  Cross  with  their  swords  is  partly  duB 
the  later  ineradicable  hate  uf  the  Polish  nation  for 
everything  Teuton,  The  ruiiinnce  runH  closely  along 
the  lines  of  With  Fire  and  Sword,  Pan  Michael,  The 
Dehiffe,  and  the  whole  group  of  the  author's  historical 
novels  of  Poland. 

Witty  Max  O'Kell  calls  his  first  ni.vel  Woman  and 
Artist  (Harpers).  It  is  an  amusing  tale  of  an  English 
painter  who.  in  order  to  surround  his  wife  with  greater 
luxury,  tries  to  sell  a  patent  to  both  the  French  and  the 
Russian  Governments.  The  result  is  a  series  of  ludi- 
crous diplomatic  complications  which  in  the  end  send 
the  artist  back  to  his  wi£e  well  content  to  resume  his 
love  idyl. 

Maurua  J6kai's  Debts  of  Honor  (Doubleday  &  Mc- 
t'lure  Company)  hinges  on  a  so-called  "American  duel" 
faa  noted  under  MIesh  Cholmondeley's  Bed  Pottage), 
which  threateus  to  repent  its  tragedy  in  the  second  gen- 
eration. The  gypsy  girl  and  the  atheistic  nobleman, 
the  hypocritical  "S&rvftlgyi,"  the  band  of  robbers  and 
their  Diad  attack  on  "Top4ndy's"  eastle— all  this  is 
characteristically  Magyar,  and  has  a  flue  reckless  dash 
and  adventurous  interest.  The  stiiue  writer  forsaken 
his  beloved  Hungary  in  A  Christian,  But  a  Roman 
(Doubleday  &  McClure  Company),  to  paint  a  dramatic 
picture  of  Rome  under  Cari  nus. 

RECENT  3TORIB3  OP  AMERICAN  WRITERS. 

Judge  Robert  Grant,  well  known  as  essayist  and  in- 
Htrnct^r  in  the  art  of  living,  as  well  as  writer  of  short 
stories,  makes  bis  d4but  as  a  novelist  with  Unleavened 
Bieod  (Scribners).  There  does  really  seem  to  be  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  leaven  in  the  characters  of  Mr.  Grant's  story. 
'■  Selma  White,"  "  the  smartest  girl  in  Westtleld,"  and 
as  ambitious  as  possible  even  tor  a  country-bred  Ameri- 
can, makes  two  untortunate  marriages  before  she  meets 
Jatnes  O.  Lyons,  widower  and  rising  star  in  the  political 
Armament.  The  latter,  when  word  comes  that  he  has 
Ijeen  elected  to  the  United  States  Seuate,  makes  the 
townsfolk  of  Benham  a  spread-eagle  speech,  pledging 
himself  "  to  remain  a  Democrat  of  the  Democrats,  and  au 
American  of  the  Americans."  "  Selnia  heard  the  words 
of  his  peroration  with  a  sense  of  ecstasy.  She  felt 
that  he  was  speaking  for  them  both,  and  that  he  was 
expressing  the  yearning  intention  of  her  soul  to  attempt 
and  perform  great  things.  Sbn  stood  gaxing  straight 
before  her  with  her  far-away,  seraph  look,  as  though 
she  were  penetrating  the  future,  even  into  paradise." 

Of  other  recent  fiction  Frank  Norris  writes  in  A 
Man's  IKomnTi  (Doubleday  &  McClnre  (3ompaay|  of  a 
conflict  between  wifely  love  and  the  realization  of  a 
husband's  place  in  the  world,  the  whole  hingeing  upon 
the  arctic  exploration  for  which  the  hero  is  peculiarly 
fitted.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  collects  in  ThtStreitQth 
of  Qldeon  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.i  twenty  of  hia  recent 
stories,  ranging  from  the  pathetic  tale  of  slavery  tiniea, 
where  "  Ben "  manages  to  buy  "  tree  papers"  tor 
'•  Viney,"  his  wife,  to  stories  of  political  intrigue  In  a 
modern  Afro-American  convention.  By  the  Marshe* 
of  Mlnas  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  contains  a  doeen  of 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts'  Aca<lian  stories  "in  that  pic- 
turesque period  when  Nova  Scotia  was  passing  from 
the  French  to  the  English  r*g  (inc."  The  author  says  in 
bia  preface  :  "  The  book  is  named  from  those  wide  sea 


meadows  and  that  restless  water  ftromid  which  chiefly 

clusters  the  romance  of  Acadian  story."  The  Seekers 
(Stone)  of  whom  Stanley  Waterloo  writes,  though  they 
live  in  Illinois,  are  apparently  like  the  Athenians,  seek- 
ing for  some  new  thing,  especially  in  religion.  "Zad- 
ski"andhis  "House  of  Twelve  Stones"  seems  to  provide 
this  novelty  for  a  time,  but  when  the  "miraculous 
children"  at  the  "Twelve  Stime  Settlement"  bring 
down  the  White  Caps  and  put  a  noose  about  "Zadski's" 
neck,  the  mysterious  structure  which  he  has  so  labori- 
ously raised  drops  like  a  pack  of  cards.  I.  K.  Fried- 
man's Poor  People  (Houghton)  are  seekers,  too,  but  seek- 
ers after  bread,  for  the  story  deals  with  the  lives  and 
loves  of  the  Chicago  tenement  dwellers  ;  and  though  at 
theend  of  the  novel  one  finds  that  "laughter  has  claimed 
its  pages  as  well  as  sorrow,  and  the  tear-stained  cheek 
has  oft«n  touched  the  mirthful  jowl  ; "  though  "  love  ia 
a  resurrection  plant  imperishable  by  nature,"  which 
blossoms  even  in  the  squalor  of  the  tenements,  the  grim 
and  bitter  btruggle  for  a  mere  existence  which  perme- 
ates the  volume  leaves  perhaps  the  strongest  impresalon 
on  the  reader's  mind.  Henry  Wilton  Thomas's  !I7i« 
Last  Lady  of  Mulberry  (Appleton)  is  concerned  with 
poor  people  of  a  very  different  stamp  ;  it  deals  with  the 
Italian  quarter  of  New  York,  where  the  vendetta  is  as 
Eacred  a  duty  as  in  its  Sicilian  home.  The  author  seems 
U)  know  intimately  this  strange  foreign  community  en- 
grafted on  our  greatest  American  city,  and  he  gives  one 
new  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  organ-grinders,  barbers, 
bootblacks,  "  hokey-pokey"  men,  and  its  other  Inhabit- 

Dcacon  Bradbury  (Century),  whose  historian  Is  Ed- 
win Asa  Dix,  is  as  far  from  any  of  these  as  an  Ameri- 
can could  well  be.  He  is  a  typical  New  Eugtaud 
farmer  of  indomitable  will  and  stern  conscience,  who 
is  precipitated  by  the  act  of  his  son  into  a  spiritual  con- 
flict as  fierce  an<l  powerful  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  granite  character  of  the  man.  Madrine  Doucct 
(Weymouth,  Mass.:  Weymouth  Gazette)  is  a  love  story, 
laid  in  a  Massachusetts  seashore  town,  by  Major  Waller 
Leigh  ;  Kela  Bal  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Company), 
by  Charles  Johnston,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  (re- 
tired), is  a  glimpse  into  the  hidden  village  life  of  India, 
altogether  fascinating  in  its  distinction  of  style  and  its 
qiliet  convlncingnesB ;  The  Surface  of  Things  (Smalt, 
Maynard  &  Co.),  by  Charles  Waldstein,  contains  three 
stories  originally  published  over  the  name  of  "  Gordon 
Seymour,"  and  here  prefaced  by  au  introduction  giving 
the  author's  ideas  regarding  fiction  in  geocral ;  MiiTeelle 
of  the  Quarter  (Stokes),  by  Clive  Holland,  of  course 
deals  with  the  Quartler  Latin,  with  a  love  story  woveu 
among  the  pictures  of  Bohemian  artistic  life  iu  Paris  ; 
Fepys's  Ohosl  ia  by  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr.,  and  details 
the  supposed  wanderings  of  the  sprightly  memoirist 
"in  Greater  Gotham,  His  Adveutures  in  the  Spanish 
War,  together  with  hi.i  Minor  Exploits  in  the  Field  of 
Love  and  Fashion,  with  his  thoughts  thereon  ;"  while 
Cliarles  Bnttell  Loomfs  comes  to  the  fore  onoe  more 
with  a  volume  of  fun  entitled  The  Fuur-ifasled  Cat- 
boat  (Century),  containing  "A  Few  Idiotisms,"  sketches 
"At  the  Literary  (Bargain)  Counter,"  "Unrelated  Sto- 
ries—Related," and  "Essays  at  E;>«ays;"tiually,  there 
is  a  very  clever  and  amusing  volume  by  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  called  The  Conspirators  (Harpers),  in  which 
he  relates  the  adventures  of  au  American  attache  In  tlit? 
little  Ducby  at  Luxembourg,  with  much  satirizing  of 
the  methods  of  goTemment  in  the  German  principalities. 
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Aconcagrna,  First  Ascent  of,  E.  VVhymper,  LeisH. 
Actor,  Art  and  Status  of  the,  H.  B.  Irving.  Fort. 
Actresses,  Word  of  Warning  to  Young,  Clara  Morris,  Cent. 
Africa : 

Congo,  Reign  of  Terror  on  the,  D.  C.  Rankin,  MinR. 

Mahdi  of  the  French  Soudan,  !■».  C.  Standing,  USM. 

Sahara,  In  the  Unexplored,  Mme.  J.  Pommerol,  WWM. 

South  Africa:  see  Transvaal.      t 

South  Atrica,  Boer,  Church,  and  Native  in,  W.  Hudson, 
LO,  April.      . 

Soutn  African  Reminiscences-  V.,  J.  Robinson,  ('orn. 

United  States  of  Africa  and  America,  C\  Lonibroso,  NA, 
April  16. 
Agriculture:  Value  of  School  Farms,  S.  B.  Gordon,  Arena. 
Alaska  Boundary,  Edin,  April. 
Alaska,  Diary  Jottings  in,  R.  W.  W.  Cryan,  West. 
Alaska:  Ice  Cliffs  on  White  River,  Yukon  Territory,  C.  W. 

Hayes  and  A.  H.  Brooks,  NatGM. 
Allen,  Charles  IL,  H.  Macfarland,  AMRR. 
Alsace-Lorraine  Question,  M.  W^olff,  RRP,  May  1. 
Altitudes,  High,  Chemistry  of,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  May  1. 
"Americanism,"  Genesis  of,  J.  St.  C.  Etheridge,  NAR. 
America  in  the  Industrial  World,  W.  M.  McFarland,  CasM. 
Anglo-Saxondom— IV.,  G.  M.  Aylsworth,  AngA. 
Animals,  Wild,  Age  of  Extermination  of,  OR,  April. 
Arbitration,  Compulsory,  Delusion  of,  P.  H.  Coggins,  Arena. 
Arbor  Day,  Founder  of,  Ellen  B.  Peck,  NEng. 
Architecture : 

Museum,  Makings;  of  a,L.  P.  Gratacap,  Arch,  April. 

Provincial  Architecture,  E.  C.  Gardner,  Arch,  April. 

Rhine  Valley,  Notes  from  the,  G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  Arch, 
April. 

Wooden  Houses  in  France,  J.  Schopfer.  Arch,  April. 
Argentina,  Journey  Through,  B.  Odescalchi,  NA,  April  1. 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  Zones  in,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,ANat, 

April. 
Array:  Evolution  of  Cavalry,  F.  N.  Maude, USM. 
Army  in  the  Tropics,  Ideal  Ration  for,  E.  L.  Munson,  JMSI. 
Army :  Our  Troops  in  the  Tropics,  J.  H.  Stone,  JMSI. 
Army  Uniform,  Evolution  of  an,  Cass. 
Art: 

Abbey,  E.  A..  Art  of,  H.  Strachey,  Harp. 

American  Artists  in  Paris,  V.  Thompson,  Cos. 

Brangwyn,  Frank,  Room  Decorated  by,  IntS. 

British  Painting,  Contemporary,  G.  B.  Rose,  SR,  April. 

Burton,  The  Late  Sir  Frederic,  MA. 

Ceramic  Glazes,  C.  Volkmar.  AA. 

Chicago  Salon,  W.  B.  Dyer,  BP. 

Cincinnati  Art  Club,  E.  S.  Butler,  Jr.,  BP. 

Colonial  Houses,  Art  in,  Virginia  H.  Robie,  BP. 

Cups,  Sporting,  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of,  IntS. 

Decoration,  Fine  Art  as,  R.  Sturgis,  IniM. 

Drawing,  Pen— HI.,  E.  Knaufft,  AA. 

Herkomer,  Hubert.  Interview  with,  F.  Dolman,  Str. 

Illustration,  American,  New  Leaders  in— IV.,  Bkman. 

Illustrators,  American  Women,  Regina  Armstrong,  Crit. 

Leather  Work  for  Amateurs,  AI. 

Leighton,  E.  Clair,  F.  Miller,  A  J. 

Painting,  Mineral,  Art  of,  E.  C.  Darby,  AA. 

Pape,  Eric,  Regina  Armstrong,  AI. 

Pictorial  Art,  Dawn  of,  C.  Mauclair.  RRP,  April  15. 

Picture  Conservation,  M.  Q.  Holyoake,  MA. 

Porcelains  at  Buckingham  Palace,  F.  S.  Robinson,  MA. 

Porcelains,  Chinese,  figures  and  Emblems  on,  A  A. 

Renaissance  of  the  Old  Masters,  A.  Hoeber,  Bkman. 

R^nouard,  Paul,  G.  Mourey,  IntS. 

Science  of  Art,  Plea  for  a,  H.  Davies,  Mus. 

Slott-M511er,  Mme.  Agnes,  W.  Sharp,  MA. 

Stokes,  Mrs.  Adrian,  Work  of,  Harriet  Ford,  IntS. 

Titian,  **  Perseus  and  Andromeda"  of,  C.  Phillips,  NineC. 

Todd,  Henry  Stanley,  J.  J.  &Becket,  AI. 

Tolstoi's  Views  of  Art,  QR,  April. 

Traquair,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  J.  L.  Caw,  A  J. 

Valloton,  Felix,  Woodcuts  of,  J.  Schopfer,  BB. 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Sixteenth  Century— II.,  W.  A.  Baillie- 

Grohman,  PMM. 
Asia :  see  also  China. 

British  Snhere  in  Asia,  C.  E.  D.  Black,  NineC. 

Eastern  Question,  History  of  the,  W.  Maureubrecher,  Deut. 

Japan  and  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  J.  Murdoch,  NAR. 

Problem  of  Asia— HI.,  A.  T.  Mahan,  Harp. 

Railway  Opportunities  in  the  Orient,  W.  B.  Parsons,  Eng. 
•*  A8tr6e/'  the  First  French  Novel,  B.  W.  Wells,  SR,  April. 
Astronomy,  Study  of— III.,  W.  W.  Payne,  PopA. 


Athletics,  Undenzraduate:  A  Symposium,  O. 
Attorney  in  the  Poets— II.,  GBag. 
Austen,  Jane,  Novels  of.  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  NineC. 
Aviary,  How  to  Make  an^.  Beard,  LH.I. 
Bach  Society  of  Leipsic,  H.  Kretzschmar,  Mii8. 
Bad  Lands  of  the  Wild  West,  E.  H.  Barbour,  O. 
Balloon,  Voyage  in  a,  Gertrude  Bacon,  LeisH. 
Balzac,  G.  McL.  Harper,  Scrib. 
Banana  Culture,  J.  H.  Watts,  SelfC. 
Banking  in  India,  BankL. 

Banking  Methods,  Modern,  A.  R.  Barrett,  BankNY. 
Barrie,  James  M.,  Real  Thrums  of,  Mary  B.  Mullett,  LHJ. 
Beagle,  His  Majesty's  Ship,  Fate  of.  V.  M.  Law,  APS. 
Bible,  Poetical  Books  of  the,  I.  M.  Price,  Record. 
Bible,  Significant  Ignorance  About  the.  C.  F.  Thwing;  Cent 
Bible,  Various  Attitudes  Toward  the,  P.  S.  Moxom,  jBib. 
Bicycles,  Cost  of,  F.  P.  Low,  Bad. 
Bicycle  Side- Path  Building  in  1900,  R.  Bruce,  O. 
Biltmore  Estate.  P.  Poindexter,  Ains. 
Bird  Friends,  Some  New,  L.  S.  Keyser,  SelfC. 
Bird  Mimics,  and  Others,  J.  O.  Nugent,  FrL. 
Birds,  American,  in  American  Poetry,  M.  R.  Silsby,  Chant. 
Birds  of  Hawksledge,  T.  C.  Evans,  AngA. 
Birds  of  the  Adirondacks,  C.  Chahoon,  APS. 
Birds  of  the  Southern  Seas,  C.  Parkinson,  Com. 
Bismarck,  Morals  of,  C.  Benoist,  RDM.  May  1. 
Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge,  in  His  Home,  R.  W.  Saw- 
tell,  AMRR. 
Boiler  Shop,  Modern,  J.  Horner,  CasM. 
Books  as  Tools,  Julia  B.  Anthony,  Chaut 
Bookselling  and  Booksellers,  American,  J.  H.  Dlngman, 

Dial,  May  1. 
Bridges,  Art  in  Modern,  M,  Schyler,  Cent. 
BriJges,  Queerest,  in  the  World,  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Str. 
Browne,  Francis  Fisher,  J.  V.  Cheney,  BB. 
Buddhist  Revival  in  Ceylon,  O.  L.  Joseph,  MisR. 
Business  Enterprises,  Political  Wrecking  of,  B.  S.  Coler, 

Mun. 
Cakes,  Ceremonial,  F.  J.  Ziegler,  Cos. 
Canada :  • 

Canada  and  Sir  John  Macdonald,  QR,  April. 

Canada  and  the  Tourist,  Can. 

Georgian  Bay  Archipelago,  W.  R.  Bradshaw,  Can. 

Maritime  Provinces,  Attractions  of  the,  A.  M.  Belding, 
Can. 

Ottawa  Valley,  N.  H.  Smith,  Can. 

Summer  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  J.  Durham,  Can. 

Tourist  Attractions  in  Ontario,  W.  B.  Varley,  Can. 

Waterfalls,  Development  of,  E.T.  D.  Chambers,  SelfC. 
Canoe.  Birch,  Building  of  a,  T.  Adney.  O. 
Capacity  in  Men  and  Women,  ElHe  Johnson,  West. 
Cappadocian  Discoveries,  Edin,  April. 
Carlyle  and  Shelley,  W.  Larminie  Contem. 
Catacombs  of  Syracuse,  A.  F.  Spender,  Dub,  April. 
Catholic  Social  Settlement,  A.  A.  McGinley,  Cath. 
"  Celtic,"  Fiona  Macleod,  Contem. 
Cemeteries,  Our  National,  W.  D.  Mabry,  SelfC. 
Central  America,  Fiction  of,  M.  L6ra,  RRP,  April  IB. 
Chemistry,  Hundred  Years  of,  F.  W.  Clarke,  APS. 
Children,  Delinquent,  C:!are  of,  H.  Folks.  Char. 
Chillon,  Prisoner  of.  True  Story  of  the,  A.  van  AmBtel, 

NineC. 
China :  see  also  Asia. 

American  Policy  in  China,  C.  W.  Dilke,  NAR. 

Chino-Japanese  War,  Causes  of  the,  A.  Halot,  RQen,  AprlL 

Empress  Dowager  of  China,  L.  Coldre,  RPar,  May  1. 

Powers  and  the  Partition  of  China,  G.  Reid,NAR. 

United  States  and  the  Future  of  China,  W.  W.  BockhUl, 
Forum. 


,.      -  .      ..ApriL 

Church  Federation  in  England,  A.  L.  GiUett,  Hart.      ,^ 
Church  Federation  in  Various  Places,  W.  Laidlaw,  W.  O. 

Webb,  W.  L.  Phillips,  N.  M.  Calhoun,  H.  B.  Robsrta^ 

D.  P.  Hatch,  Hart.  ^ 

Church  Federation,  Nature  of,  A.  T.  Perry,  Hart. 
Church  in  the  Large  Town,  J.  C.  Cady,  Out. 
Churchmen,  Scholars,  and  Gentlemen,  QB,  AnriL 
Church  of  England,  Crisis  in  the,  R.  M.  Johnsion,  SalfCL    . 
Church :  Reaching  the  Masses  by  House  VlsttatlnDu  H.OQtfc« 

Chaut. 
Church  Unity :  How  Far  Practicable?  H.  0.  T6Idimu1CBN. 
Cities,  Plea  for  Trees  and  Parks  In,  L.  WladnHlllwrt  Iwiim* 
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city  In  HIslory.  L.  S.  Rows,  AJa, 

CIHi-  Heform.  Ne^ecled  Principle  in.  J.  H.  Hnrailton,  A. 
ClavloD-Bulwer  "  EntnnglinK  All  inn  ru,"  E.  Her  wick.  Are 
IkiBl.  Power  In  a.  Ponud  of.  S.  D.  MelBT,  CbbM. 


Consular  Berrlce  ol  t. 


■h?  F.  L:ampbell.  PopA. 
a  StiiUs— U.,  O.  F.  f-arkar. 


Cookery.  Curlosilies  of,  Cham. 

ComolftTnivoreity— II. .H.C.Howe.  SeltC. 

Cowper.  William,  CentenBry  ot.  Alice  Law,  Fort :  A.  Moor- 

hnnse.  LQ,  April  -,  A.  &.  Spender,  West. 
Cow-Puncliers,  Colorado,  on  it  "  Rnund-up."  G.  L.  Burton,  O. 
Crnbs,  Mlmiorv  and  Other  Habits  ot,  M.  Dono,  Coutem. 
Cricket-ball.  ITirowinit  the,  W.  J.  Ford.  Bad. 
Cricket  Field,  Heroes  of  the,  A.  Porrltt.  YM. 
Cricket.  Sump  Hint"  on  CnptHlncy  In.  CJ.  L.  Jpbbop,  NatR. 
Crimiualitj'  i]i  Womtn,  Fivmi'ta  A.Kellor,  Arena. 
Cripple  Ci.i  i..\\:  ■  rl.,-;.  iil>. 
CritletBm    i     .  '    ■,         f    ■-    -i.vfior,  MRS. 
Cromwell.  ■■  If     -Ur   .if  the  King,  Se.'onrI  Civil 

Wiir.i  i.  ,1.  the  Final  Crisis,  J.  Morlpy. 


F»f  Ion.  Modern- v.,  E.  Rldk-y,  An_gA. 
Fic-lIon,SluroMovemuotin,JanBH7FIiid!nter,  NatR. 
FlcCi^,  Hp&nlsh.  from  Caballero  to  Perala.  J.  Itelnhnrd, 

Finanu'lHl   History  of    tlie  United  States,  Chapter  of  tlio. 

G.N.  Jordan,  BankNY, 
Fishes,  Blind,  Strocture  of.  C.  H,  Eiaenmann,  APS. 
Fishes,  PsycholoKy  ot.  H.  W.  Bhafeldl,  AN  at,  April. 

Educa 

M.  Fonrnier,  RPP,  .\prll. 
Englaml  and  France.  PoBsibllity  of  a  War  Between,  P.  i 

Franco  Id  tde  Antipodes,  R.  Pinon,  RDM,  April  1.^. 

Naval  Ilnrense  of  fVance,  RPar,  May  1. 

Normandy,  I.  Prime-SWvenwn.  Chnut. 

Savoy  AlllBiuie.   Duchcas  of   Burganriy  and  the.  Con: 
il'HnusBDnvilie.  RDM.  April  ]fi. 

Southwestern  France.  Visit  in.  Alice  A.  Catlln.  Cath. 

Franchises.  Puhlle,  in  New  York,  ii.  Myers.  MiinA,  Marc 

Franconla,  White  MounlninB.  May  in.  B.  Torrey,  Atlsnt. 


Cromwell,  Olli 


lllver.  Unpublished  Letters  of.  RRP.  May  I. 
va  an  Evolutionary  Foroe-^Il.,  W.  W.  Peyton 


, oul-Aubry.  f r- 

De  BroBBCB.  Cbsrles,  Lettflrsof.  A.  L.  Cotton,  Oent. 

Derby  Winner.  Rearlna  a,  8tr. 

noRiquer,  Alijandro.  F.  deA.yPerel™,  IntS, 

Dewsy.  Adrolral.  Presidential  Candidapy  of,  Gnnt. 

Dial,  The,  1880-1900.  Din).  May  I. 

Diplomats.  Literary,  L.  Swift,  BB. 

Dramatic  Action  la  Painting  and  Poetry,  Florence  P.  Hot- 


FroK-Lore,  G.  J.  V ,, 

Gas  Engines  tor  Elect.rie  Stations.  A.  D.  Adams.  CasM. 
nd    Protecto-       (las.  Natural.  In  the  United  Statfls.  G.  E.  Walsh,  CuM. 


_rarian    Movement  in   OerMwii.  K.  .,    ... 

April  15. 
England  and  Germany,  T.  Barth.  Contem. 
German  Prew  and  Poreigii  Politics,  M.  von  Brandt.  De 
Naval  Question  at  the  Beginning  ot  the  New  (Jente 


iry. 


Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  May  aS.  K. 

MacNalr  Wright.  Ltpp;  8. 

ering.  and  H.  C.  Wilson,  P 
Eclipse;  Photographing  the 


!■-  H.  Bigelow 


Dent. 

Golfer.  How  to  Become  a  Good.  H.  Vnnlou,  O. 
(folfin  California,  A.  Inkereiey.  Over. 
Gospel.  Fourth,  and  Its  Author.  J.  C.  C.  Newton,  MRN. 
Great  Britain :  see  alw  Transvaal. 

America.  British  Inlcrests  In.  M.  Frewen,  NatR. 

Americans,  Mr.  Bryce's  ManiteBto  to  the,  A.  Dllller,  Fort. 

Annexation  and  Afler,  Port. 

Array  and  Its  BadgeB.  W.  Wood,  PMM. 

'  -  -ny.  Future  ot  the.  T.  yon  Sosnosky,  Pc  ■ 


la.  W.  B.  Featherstone, 


Educatli... . 

Aid  tt<  PnpIlB,  Judicious,  W.  Q.  Thayer.  EdR. 

American  Education.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Dial,  Ma; 

-    -d  System  of  Infoi  "  ~       '  '        -^  "  ■ 


le,  Dial,  May  I. 

., ^.'hing,  V.  Hillyer.  Ed. 

.  hlld  and  His  Book,  Anna  H.  Wikei,  Ed. 
Curriculum:  Is  It  Crowded?  U.  P.  Amen,  BdR. 
Education  and  Contemporary  Needs,  B.  D.  Mead,  EdR. 
Education  In  the  United  Stales.  N.  M.  Butler.  EdR. 
Elective  Systen  in  High  Bchonls.  C.  C.  Ramsay.  Ed. 
Elective  System.  LimltatinnB  of  ths,  J.  H.  Harris.  EdR. 
Eiaminatluns.  InBuence  of.  E.  H.  XlcholB.  EdR. 
Geography.  Apperception  in.  M.  E.  Kelton.  NalGM. 
Geometry  In  secondary  Schools,  B.  F.  Brown.  School. 
Latin,  Elementary,  Suggestions  for  Teachers  of,  H.  L. 

Wilbur.  School. 
Lectures.  Free,  in  New  York  Schools,  8.  T.  Willis,  Forum. 
Literary  Study  and  Character  Formation.  E.  L.  Miller, 


Phys'lcal  Exerctsea,  Graded— II..  Bertha  L.Colburn.Weni. 

Panlshment  of  Pupils.  Legal  Aspects  of,  t.  Browne.  GBos. 

School  Reform.  H.  MtlnstPrbcrK.  Atlanl. 

(Secondary  Education.  Higher  Ideals  In.  F.Wh  I  tton.  School. 

Temperance  Instruction.  Bi'tentlflc.  H.  Sabln.  Ed. 

I'nlversity  of  American  Life.  A.  D.  Mayo.  Ed. 

Vacation  School  in  Oakland.  Colirornla.  Eva  V.  Carltn, 

'"April'„. 
Electricity  in  Military  Operations.  J.  P.  Wlsser,  Eng. 
Electric  Oven.  A.  Uastro.  RDM.  May  1. 
Elwlii,  Rev.  WhitweB.  OR.  April. 
Employment  Offices.  Public.  E.  L.  Bogart.  QJ  Econ. 
EncycfopEedia  Bililicn.  Clieyn^BUck.>ol.  1..  AJT,  April. 
EnJnes.    Horizontal    British  Steam,  W.  D.  Wansbrongli, 

CasM. 
England;  see  Oreat  Britain. 
Engraving  Methoda,  WPM. 
Ethical  Etements.  Genexis  of,  E.  A.  Ross.  \i». 
Evil,  Violence  Against.  L.  Tolstnl.  RHP.  Msy  1. 
Eipansion  of  the  American  Pooplu-XXIX.-X.\XlI.,  E.  E. 

Sparks.  Chant. 
Expansion  the  Doom  of  Protection.  Gnnt. 
ExplcisivcB.  Use  of  Liquid  Air  in  H.  Maxim,  AngA. 


Ania,  British  Sphere  in.  C.  E.  D.  Black.  NiueO. 
KurBtnicracy,  Growing.  Alice  S.  Green.  NlneC. 
■■■      chesandlhe  War,  J.  y.  Bor         "      ' 

Pleafora,  J.E. 

loformof.QB.  April, 
the  Imperial  Rally.  T.  Raines,  NatR. 
>.u„=u,».  <.or,,ve.NatR. 
Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  B.  F.  Robinson,  Cass. 
Drill  and  Tactics.  Antiquated.  E.  N.  Newdegate,  Fort. 
Educational  Department,  Code  of  the.  E.  F.  M,  MacCar- 

Empire,  Brltisii :  What  Holds  It  Together,  W.  H.  Fltchetl, 

RRM,  March. 
Federation,  Imperial,  and    Colonial  Ties,  J.  Macdonell, 

NinsC. 
France  Possibility  ot  a  War  Between  England  and.  P.  de 

Coubertin,  Fort. 
Frontiers  ot  the  Empire,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LeIsH. 
German  and  French  Pnhllc  Opinion  of  England,  J.  Roden- 

borg,  and  F.  Bmnetifere.  OR,  April. 
Germany,  England  and.  T.  BEUXb.  Contom. 
Iroperialism.  English.  "Oulda,"  NA,  AprillB. 
ImperiaUBm.  The  Tme.  W.  T,  Stead.  RRL. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Forty  Yea 


.  M.  O.  Mulhall.  Con. 


.in-Lalou 


ll  F.  Keppef.  Cent. 
I,  Edin.  April. 
■    )8  Of,  W.  D.  Bowellb. 


Inlelliaenco  Department.  F.  9,  Russell,  Black, 

jBpan,.GreBt  BritBin's  Debt  to.  NatR. 

Liberal  Party  and  Imperial  FederaUon.  J.  A.  M.  Macdon- 
aid,  Contcm. 

Liberal  Party:    "For  Honor!  For  Fatherland  !"  Wosl. 

MUitary  Training.  Local.  H.  Birchenough,  N'IneC, 

Naval  Engineers.  DearUi  of,  C.  E.  Lart,  NlneC. 

Navy.  Snbmarlne  Boats  and  the.  E.  Robertson.  NlneC, 

Poor-Law,  Church  and  the^.  F.  ComiBh.  Mao. 

Soldiers.  British.-  Where  They  Learn  to  Shoot,  E.  A.  a 
Hodgetts,  Str. 

SoDth  African  Reconstrnctlon,  E.  Dicey,  Fort. 

Vatican.  Anglophobia  at  the.  R.  Bagot.  NatR. 

Volunteers  ami  Insecurity.  J.  O.  B.  Stopford.  NinsC. 

Volunteer  System  British.  E.  Brownlow.  NAB. 
Greece:  Literary  and  Pnlltlral  Phases  otPan-UallenIc  Pes 

Urals.  Lc-onora  B.  Ellis.  SelfC. 
Greek  LiteruTure.  Relljdou  In,  Edin.  April. 
Gutenlwrti  Annlversary.T.  L.  DeVlnne,  Out. 
Hamlet,  Argometit  for,  Mary  E.  Oardwlll.  GBu. 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  H.  W.  Brewar.  PMM. 
Hampljin  Roads  Conference.  A.  S.  Colyar.  SelfC. 
H,irp"r>  Mtmaslne.  Fifty  Years  of.  H.  M.  Aldeu.  Htirj. 
Haupimann.  Uerhart.  Plays  of.  QR.  April. 
Hawaii,  Sorvant  qtiesttonln,  K.  S.  Qoudhnft  AngA. 
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Hobrpw  P*^ople,  Ancient,  Life  and  Literature  of  the,  L.  Ab- 
bott, Out. 
Heine,  Heinrich,  W.  A.  R.  Kerr,  Can. 
Hindu  of  Southern  India,  N.  E.  Yeiser,  MisR. 
Holy-Weelc  Festivities  in  Mexico,  G.  C.  Terry,  WWM. 
Honolulu,  Bubonic  Plapue  in,  R.  D.  Silliman,  AMRR. 
Horse,  American,  Genesis  of  the,  J.  G.  Speed,  Ains. 
Horse-Brandins  in  New  South  Wales,  A.  Brunton,  Cass. 
Horses,  Fine,  Homes  of.  F.  Morris,  Mun. 
Hospitals,  Small,  Foundine:  of,  G.  W.  Shinn,  NEng. 
Housing  Problem  in  Great  Cities,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  QJEcon. 
Huneker's  **  Chopin  and  His  Works,"  E.  Swayne,  Mus. 
Hunting-Trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  F.  C  Selous,  Bad. 
Ibsen,  Henrik :  A  Literary  Study,  S,  Schell,  Wern. 
India: 
Famine,  Greatest,  of  the  Century,  MisR. 
German  Route  to  India,  G.  Smith,  Cham;  G.  H.  Grosvo- 

nor,  NatGM. 
Maharaja's  Water  Festival,  R.  D.  Mackenzie,  Cent. 
North-West  Frontier  Policy,  OR,  April. 
Water  of  the  Great  Rivers  of  India,  Value  of  tlie.  Black. 
Indians^lackfeet,  at  Festival-Time,  J.  W.  Schultz,  WWM. 
Indian,  Representative,  Jessie  W.  Cook,  Out. 
Indian  Treaties,  E.  B.  Osborn,  Gent. 
Infant  Feeding,  Hens'  Eggs  in,  A.  C.  Cotton,  San. 
Infants,  Vital  Statistics  of,  H.  Bryn,  San. 
"  In  His  Steps,"  J.  F.  Bonnell,  MRN. 
Insect,  Bubble-Blowing,  E.  S.  Morse,  APS. 
International  Exhibitions,  Promise  of,  F.  G.  Aflalo,  Fort. 
International  Law  and  the  Peace  Conference,  J.  H.  Vickery, 

APS. 
Ironmasters,  Oldest  Association  of,  B.  H.  Brough,  CasM. 
Irrigation,  Cost  and  Conditions  of,  I  A.  April. 
Irrigation  Development,  C.  E.  Richards,  I  A,  April. 
Irrigation  of  the  Ancients,  lA. 

Italian  Independence,  Struggle  for :  1815-1849,  Edin,  April 
Italy:  Emigration,  Italian,  C.  Caroc(^i,  RasN,  April. 
Italy :  Exports  of  Italy,  N.  Colajanni,  NA,  April  16. 
"Japan  in  Transition,"  Japanese  View  of,  A.  Kinnosuk6, 

Crit. 
Japan,  Journalism  in,  T.  J.  Nakagawa,  Forum. 
Jarvis,  Charles  H.,  T.  C.  Whitmer,  Mus. 
Jew  in  Modern  Europe,  J.  B.  Sanborn,  Arena. 
Jews,  Dress  of,  in  the  Time  of  Jesus,  A.  K.  Glover,  Bib. 
Johnson's  (Samuel)  Monument,  E.  E.  Morris,  Long. 
Johnstown  Flood,  A  Story  of  the,  O.  A.  Rich  wood,  WWM. 
Justice,  Mystery  of,  M.  Alaeterlinck,  RPar,  May  1. 
Kentucky,  Social  Conditions  in,  W.  Lindsay,  IntM. 
Kindergarten,  Citizen's  Interest  in  the,  S.  Baker,  CAge. 
Kindergarten,  Public  School, Ways  and  Means  in  the.  Kind. 
Kindergarten  Union,  International,  Convention  of,  KindR. 
Kindergartner  and  Her  .Mothers*  Meetings— VII.,  Helen  L. 

Duncklee,  Kind  R. 
Kings  of  the  Highways  and  High  Seas,  E.  Saltus,  Cos. 
Klondike,  All-American  Route  to  the,  E.  Gillette,  Cent. 
Klondike:  Seattle  to  Dawson,  FrL. 

Labor  Questions  in  England  and  America,  C.  B.  Going,  Eng. 
Labrador,  Iron  Ores  of,  A.  P.  Low,  Eng. 
Lasko  and  the  Reformation  in  Poland,  G.  Bonet-Maury, 

A  JT,  April. 
Lavroff,  Pierre,  C.  Rappoport,  RSoc,  April. 
Lawmaking^ur  Process  of,  R.  P.  Reeder,  Arena. 
Lee,  Robert  Edward,  Inner  Life  of,  J.  W.  Jones,  Chaut. 
Leicester,  Massachusetts,  J.  W.  Chadwick,  NEng. 
Leslie,  Alexander,  and  Prince  Rupert,  Edin,  April. 
Lewis,  James  Hamilton,  E.  D.  Cowen,  Ains. 
Libraries,  American,  W.  H.  Brett,  Dial,  May  1. 
Lichens,  Fungus  and  Alga  in,  G.  J.  Pierce,  ANat,  April. 
Lichfield  Cathedral— II.,  C.  Bodington.  Sun. 
Life,  Experimental,  C.  H.  Henderson,  Atlant. 
Literary  Palate  of  the  American  People,  Jessie  C.  Glasier, 

SelfC. 
Literary  Shrine—"  Dove  Cottage,"  W.  Knight,  Cent. 
Literature,  American,  F.  F.  Browne,  Dial,  Nlay  1. 
Literature,   Contemporary  German,  French   Influence   in, 

E.  Seillifere,  RDM,  April  15. 
Literature :  Grub  Street  of  To-day,  Bkman. 
Literature,  Modern  French,  E.  P.  Bazan,  EM,  April. 
Literature,  Sources  of:  Are  They  Exhausted?  W.  11.  Hill- 

ycr.  Arena. 
Literature,  Transatlantic,  W.  M.  Payne,  Dial,  May  I. 
Literature,  Vital  Study  of,  W.  N.  Guthrie,  SK,  April. 
London  Coffee-Houses,  Old,  A.  W.  Jarvis,  NIM. 
London,  East,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  H.  F.  Hills,  Gent. 
London,  Jack,  M.  L.  OslM)rne,  NatM.;  Ninetta  Eanies,  Over. 
London,  University  of,  Qll,  April. 
Luther,  Martin,  N.  M.  Steffens,  PQ,  April. 
Lyceum  Platform,  J.  Ilodley,  CAge. 
Man,  Artificial  Growtli  of.  Dr.  Cabanfes,  RRP,  April  15. 
Manufacturers'  As«iociations  and  Labor  Unions,  H.  W.  Hoyt, 

Eng. 
Mark,  Gospel  of— II.,  E.  D.  Burtcm,  Bib. 
Marksmanship,    Old  and    New,  W.   A.  Baillie-Groliman. 

NineC. 
Marriage,  Civil  and  Religious,  V.  Sartini,  RasN,  April. 
Mar tlneau,  James,  P.T.li(orsyth,LQ,Aprll;  M.D.  Couway,OC. 


Marxist  Doctrines,  Revision  of,  RSoc,  April. 
Master,  Life  of  the— V.,  The  Relations  of  Jesus  with  the  Sa- 
maritans and  the  Pharisees.  J.  Watson,  McCl. 
Materialism  and  Agnosticism,  J.  A.  Quarlefi.  PQ,  April. 
Maternal  Associations,  Early  History  of,  Mary  L.  Butler, 

Chaut. 
Matter,  Modem  Views  of,  O.  J.  Lodge,  IntM. 
May  of  the  Old  Ballad,  Anna  H.  Wlkcl,  Sel  f  C. 
Mecca,  Arabia,  S.  M.  Zwemer,  Record. 

Medical  Science,  Endowment  for,  D.  B.  St.  J.  Roosa,  IntM. 
Methodist  Educational  Policy,  J.  H.  Reynolds,  MRN. 
Military  Morality,  J.  (Chester,  JMSL 
Military  News  and  Criticism,  J.  Chester,  JMSI. 
Millennial  Reign,  L.  Link,  PQ,  ApriL 
Milman,  Dean  Henry  Hart,  Edin,  April. 
Milton  (John)  Manuscripts  at  Trinity,  E.  Gosse,  Atlant. 
Minister :  Is  He  an  Idler  ?    J.  Watson,  LH J. 
Missions : 
China,  North,  Situation  in,  J.  Smith,  MisH. 
China,  Outlook  in,  A.  H.  Smith,  Record. 
Corea,  Latest  Advanca  in,  C.  C.  Vinton,  MisR. 
Ecumenical  Mission  (Conference,  J.  M.  Whiton,  Out. 
Hausalaud,  Western  Sudan,  Entrance  of,  J.  T.  Johnston. 

MisR. 
Hymns,  Missionary,  Old  and  New,  J.  N.  Ross,  Hom. 
Italy,  Protestant  Missions  in,  J.  Gibson,  MisR, 
Medical  Missions  in  North  Ceylon,  Mary  and  Margaret  W 

Leitch,  MisH. 
Pima  Indians,  Work  Among  the,  D.  M.  Wynko>op,  Record. 
Providence  of  God  in  Foreign  Missions,  A.  T.  Pierson, 

MisR. 
South  Africa,  Church  Work  in.  Sun. 
Trophies  of  the  Mission  Field— III.,  J.  D.  Mullins,  San. 
Zinzendorf ,  the  Father  of  Modern  Missions,  Belle  M.  Bndn, 

MisR. 
Models  for  Children,  Making  of,  R.  Machray,  Cass. 
Mohammedan  Brotherhoods,  Some,  W.G.  Pope,  MisR, 
Money,  Token,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  M.  Phillips,  BankL. 
Moon  at  Thirty-six  Miles,  A.  Anderson.  Pear. 
Moon  Hoax  in  the  Middle  of  the  Century,  S,  A.  Mitchell, 

PopA. 
Moon,  The,  M.  Loewy  and  P.  Puiseux,  RPar,  April  15. 
Moose-Hunting  in  Northern  Canada,  A.  P.  Silver,  WWM. 
Morocco,  Sport  in,  F.  G.  Afialo,  NIM, 

Morris,  William,  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Edin,  April. 
Motor-Cars.  Modern,  D.  Turner,  ('ham. 
Municipalization,  Moral  Aspects  of,  R.  F.  Cutting,  ManA, 

March. 
Municipalize?  Shall  American  Cities,  J.  G.  Agar,  MunA, 

March. 
Municipal  Ownership  of  Docks  in  New  York,  B.  S.  Ck>ler, 

MunA,  March. 
Municipal  Subway  in  Boston,  B.  L.  Beal,  MunA,  March. 
Municipal  Telephones  in  Amsterdam,  P.  Falkenburg  and  J. 

H.  van  Zanten,  MunA,  March. 
Municipal  Tramways  in  Glasgow,  M.  R.  Maltbie,  MunA, 

March. 
Music-History,  Study  of,  E.  Dickinson,  Mus. 
Muslim  Jurisbrudence^.  B.  Macdonald,  Hart. 
Mussulman  Festivals,  R.  A.  de  los  Rios.  EM,  April. 
Mysteries,  Historic— V.,  A.  Upward,  Pear. 
National  Guard,  Future  of  the,  C.  8.  Clark,  NAR. 
Nations  and  the  Decalogue,  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  Atlant. 
Naturalism,  Evolution  of,  Crit. 

Negri,  Ada,  the  Poetess,  A.  M.  Von  Blomberg,  Bkman. 
Negro  and  the  Soil,  D.  A.  WlUey,  Arena. 
Negro  Race,  Origin  cf  the.  H.  M.  Stanley,  NAR. 
Negro  Since  the  Civil  War,  N.  S.  Shaler,  APS. 
Neoplatonism  and  Christianity,  W.  R.  Inge,  A  JT,  April. 
New  Orleans,  Battle  of,  January  8,  1815,  C.  Slack,  USM. 
Newspaper  Ideal :  a  Symposium,  YM. 
Newspaper  Reform,  R.  F.  Bishop,  MRN. 
Newspapers  and  Journalists— II.,  A.  Bonnard,  BU. 
Newspapers,  Russian,  Bkman. 
New-Testument  Books,  Zuhn's  Vindication  of  the,  G.  H. 

Schodde,  Hom. 
New  Testament  Canon  in  the  Syrian  Church,  J.  A.  Bewer— 

II.,  AJT,  April. 
New  York,  Rapid  Transit  in,  W.  B.  Parsons,  Scrib. 
New  York's  Underground  Railway,  E.  W.  Mayo,  Out. 
New  York,  the  Most  Expensive  City  in  the  World,  B.  S. 

Coler,  APS. 
New  Zealand ;  an  Infernal  Region,  F.  Dolman,  NIM. 
Nlbelungenlied,  Margaret  Watson,  Dub,  April. 
Nippur,  Mesopotamia,  Excavations  at,  T.  Waters,  Ains. 
Nurses,  Army,  Cham. 
Oberammergau,   l*assion  Play  at,  O.  von  Schachinip,   DH, 

ueit  lu. 
Obituary  Noti(;es  from  Their  Humorous  Side,  Cham. 
''  Oceania,"  the  Biggest  Steamship  Afloat,  E.  Mayo,  MoCl, 
Oehlensch lager,  Adam  Gottlob,  W.  M.  Payne,  8B,  Ai>rU. 
Officials,  Public,  Salaries  o<  Our.  A,  H.  Steiele.  Glint. 
I'aciflc,  Western,  Partition  of  the,  Bdin^pnL 
Panceltic  Movement,  C.  Le  Gofflo,  nDM«  Juy  L 
Parent,  Modern,  S.  Gwynn,  Com. 
Paris,  American  Artists  In,  V.  Thompson,  Oot» 
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Paris:  CoiDUIeFrancalBe.lllS(t-UOO,F.Boiinuuid,RQ«i. April.  Ramf,  Noble  Chrlatlan  Families  In,  Under  the  Paean  Em- 

PariB  Bxpoaltton :  perora,  J.  A. Campbell.  DuK  April. 

Art  bL  the  EipoBltlon.  R.  de  la  Slzernnne.  RDM.  May  1.  Roasettl,  Dante  Oalirlel.  William  Morrla  and.  Edin.  April. 

Eipoaltlon,  One  Way  to  Bee  the.  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell.  RosUnd.  Edmond.C.  Moffett.  NIM. 

Llpp.  Rmlln.  John.  W.   P.  P.  l.nnpfellnw.  Fnnim  -   R.  V.  Trnrtnri 

iDteruatlonal  Coiigresa  o(  Religions,  J.  R^vlUe,  OC. 

National  FaTlllons.  Joarphlne  Tnzler.  Over. 

PariB  EipoBltlon.  AJ ;  IT  de  Varigny.  BU. 

Plctureaqne  Sides  of  (he  Expoalllon.  E.  C.  Pelxotto,  Scrib. 
Parisian  Pastimes,  R.  Wlilieing,  Cent, 
Patriotism.  The  Larger.  H.  Davlea.5eirC. 
Pauper  Babies,  Psyoholoity  of,  P.  Lombroso.  NA,  April  1. 
Ppnrson,  Cyril  Arthur,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Pepvs.  Saronal,  and  His  Wife,  Martanne  Dale.  West. 
Periodicals.  American .  H.  L.  Nelson,  Dial,  May  1. 
PetnS.  Alexander— the  llungarian  Byron,  A.  llegodDB.  Jr.. 

Pettys '(William)  Place  in   Economic  Theory.  U.  H.  Hull, 

QJEeon. 
Phelps,  Bdvrard  J.,  S.  E.  Baldwin.  GBatt. 
Phelps.  Edward  J.,  as  Seen  In  His  Letters.  Ellen  B.  Sher. 

man,  CrlU 
Philippines: 

Uhiuese  Eiclnalon.  S.  W.  Bel  ford.  Arena. 

Diseases,  Prevalent,  St.  Kleiner  and  L.  F.  Barker.  JM81. 

Filipino  In  Sport.  E.  WUdman.  O. 

KlUplno  Leaders.  U.  fi,  Calkins,  AIna. 

Iloilo,  Panay.  O.  D,  Ricr.  Over. 

Jolo.  Onr  FHend  the  bullan  ot,  C.  B.  HaRadorn.  Cent. 

Lawton's.  General.  Work  In  the  Plillipplues.  D.  C.  Worcee 
ter.  MoCI. 

Pirates  ot  the  Philippines.  R.  R.  Lala.  FrL. 

RiEal.  Joh6,  the  Filipino  Martyr,  W.  P.  Mnllet,  FrL. 

Soldier's  Wife  In  the  Philippines,  Eda  B.  Funston.  Cos. 

Salu  and  the  Snltan,  O.  K.  DavlB.  Ains. 

War  Claims  In  the  Philippines.  W.  F.  Morris,  GBag. 
Phot<«raphy : 

Astronomical  Photography.  H.  Jacobj-,  IntM. 

■'  Chance"  Photographs.  H.  A.  Beasley.  PhoT. 

Composition,  Plcturlal,  J.  A.  Gallagher.  PlioT;  H.J.  Dob 
Bon,WPM. 

Developers  Compared,  F.  C.  Lambert.  APR. 

Developers,  Old  and  New,  O.  H,  Botl.Broley.  WI'.M. 

Fortiacations.  Photograpliing.  W.  A.  Miller.  PhoT. 

Kllsebier,  Gertrude.  Wor'  "     '  ■"    ~ 


St.  Anselm  ot  Canterbury,  R.  T.  Kerlln.  MRN. 
"-iridcelnthsOldT--- "  "- -   ""■ 

Lndlnavia,   Some  ', 

Wendell.  SeltC. 
Schwann,  Theodor,  J.  J.  Walsh.  Cath. 
Science  and  Government.  S.  Newcomb.  NAR. 
Science  Study  and  National  Character,  A.  B.  Crowe.  APS. 
Sclentlllc  Thought,  ProKress  ot,  G.  F.  Wright,  Hom. 
Scotland.  New  History  of.  Black. 
Sea-Power  as  a  Source  ot  Light  and  Sound,  H.  Uamilton. 


s.  S.  T.  Horer.  LHJ. 


Signets.  Badgen.  and  Medals,  P.  Caru_.  _  _. 
Slaves,  Uncle  Sam's  Legacy  of.  H.  O.  Uwlirht,  Forum. 
Soclolim',  Scope  nt-  III., A.  W.  Small.  A  JS. 
SoIdlers'^Hinne,  National.  E.  0.  SWvenB,  NEng, 
tjoverelgnty.  Soclolc^cal  View   of-X!I..  J.  R.  Comn 


t,  Eng. 


'U  Slide  Making  for  Beginners— VI 1..  PhoT. 
"'    Photography,"  — '   '"" 
RapifDrylDB 


Mirrors  In  Photograpliy,  Useot,  APB. 
Negatives,  Rapld^Drylog  ot,  APB. 
Negatives.  Washing  of,  J.  Gacdicke,  APB. 
Platlnotype  Toning.  P.  Adamson.  WPM. 
Portrait  Photiwraphs.  How  to  Wke,  WPM. 
Portraiture,  At-Home,  E.  Felloes.  PhoT. 
Stereoscopic  ViewB,  Dr.  Holm,  APB. 
Tele-Photography,  H.C.  Fyfe.Pear. 
Physical  Science  versUB  Matter  and  Form,  J.  C.  Bredln, 

Dub.  April. 
Plagoe,  Balionlc.  In  Honolulu.  R.  D.  Sllliman.  AMRR. 
>>aRue.FlghtingtheWorld'aEpidemlr  of.  AMRR. 
'lanets.  Supposed  Conjunction  ot.W.H.S.Jlonck,PopA. 
'lant  Lite.  Stndy  ot,  T.  Cookp-Trench.  L<Jna. 
'lantB,  PoifLOnoos,  P.  Helnrichs,  l»H,  Hett  VI. 
'lays  and  Players.  Some  Recent.  O.  Kobbe,  Forum, 
'levna,  Siege  of.  S.  Crane,  Llpp. 
'lover.  Kllldecr,  and  Her  Treasures.  H.  W.  < 
'oets.  Religious  Element  In  the— V    W.  B.  L 
'oets,  Spanish- American.  EM,  April. 
■        In  their  Homes,  Relief  ot  Ihe,  F,.  T.  Devlne.  Cliar. 
,..,.)  Rifo,  First  Governor  ot,  H.  MaifHriand,  AMUR. 
'renchlngfromlheHtudent'sSlumlpolnt.A.J.Lvinan.Hom. 
'reshyterian  Symbols,  and  the  Hofy  Spirit,  W. AY.  Harsha, 

PQ.  April. 
Presidentinl  t'arapalaii.  Approaching,  H.  L.  Wesl,  Forum. 
Pricsih<>o(l.  Cnni'ernfnE  th».  RasN,  April. 
Profit -Sharing;  Is  It  Justifiable?  L.  KBtsclier(^alh. 
Pro[Hirtional  Representation  in  Belgium.  J.  R.  CommonH. 

AMRR. 
Prosperity,  The  New.  R.  S.  Baker,  McCI. 
Proverbs,  Book  of.  G.  D.  Sparks,  BH.  April. 
Psychology  and  Christianity,  J.  Iveracfi,  LQ.  April. 
!>.,......  (England)  in  the  Pant.  LelsH. 

-"—  "  —  the  Opera  Without  Singers,  J.  Combarleu, 


Bon,0. 


'1^1 


May  1. 


ilpOkaUB,  Waalllngmu,  n,  e..  oiBunr,  vj.nDi7. 

Stallo.  John  Bernard,  T.  J.  McConnack,  OC. 
Stars,  Evolntionot  the.  Edln,  ApriL 

Steamers.  Llghl-Dmughl,  W.  Faweet 

Stevenson  (Robert  Lonls).  The  Real.  Atlan.. 
Stillman,  W.  J.,  Autohlogrophy  of— V„  Atlant. 
Strang,  James  Jesse,  the  King  ot  Beaver  Island,  £ 
ler,  Uhaut. 


,   R.    Donald,  HtinA, 

StriekUiids,  Last  of  the.  L,  J.  Burpee.  8R,  April. 
Submuriue  Boau  for  Naval  Uso.  E.  Roberlson.  NioeC. 
Sugar  and  the  Sagar  Trade.  R.  G.  Levy,  RDM,  April  li, 
Sngar  as  a  Food,  San, 
Sunday-School,  GBUeals  and  Evolution  of  the.  J.  H.  Harris, 

LQ,  April. 
TamaTpais.  Mount.  Callfomla,  H.  Manson,  AP.S. 
»—,..._  i...i...iii„  ...„. ..„..    '.c.Smlth.Arona. 

tj_Dub.  AprlL 

Theolmtyof'the"' 

Theology,  Old,  a —  .—  . 

Thompson.  Richard  Wlgglnton.  u.  n.  iximi:',  »■■  Ji. 
Thrift.  Merits  and  Demerits  of.  Ptorence  Bell,  NIneC. 
Townsend,  George  Alfred.  M,  Schuyler.  NAR. 
Transvaal:  see  also  Great  Britain. 

Afrikander  Bond.  QR,  April. 

Afrikanderlsm.  Dcalan  of.  C.  W.  Boyd.  Mac. 

American  I'lihlU'  Opinion  of  the  War.  II,  U.  Bower 

Rifrs.  Milll.-irv  I.riiilir»  i.t  Ih.'.  AMItli. 

British  PolicyToward  the  Boers.  G.  B.  Clark.  Fori 

Diary  of  a  Boer  Before  Ladysmlth,  Black. 

England:   Why  She  Should  Stop  the  War,  J.  d 
NAR. 

Great  Britain  and  South  Africa,  Edln,  April, 

Holland  aud  the  Boer  War,  P.  McQueen,  NatM 

iclty,  British,  ■--"- '■' ■    "-^  ■■ 


W^ltmore,  NatB. 


Ick.  r!  H..'Aii  Educational  Reformer.  W.  L.  Hrvan,  SR. 
unilway  Manugenieni.  Some  Problems  of.  Black. 
Religion?  What  Is.  II.  Bassermann,  Deui. 
Revelation.  .MoileHof.  W.  T.  Hall.  PQ.  April. 
^Richanl  Cafyel^— II;iM'"T  Bigot.  BU. 


__      , ,  I  Entered,  and  Why  I  Left 

the.A.  fialton,  NatR. 
'""••n  Cnlhollc  Olsls  In  France.  M.  O.  Ouerlac,  MIsR. 
n  Catholicism  In  Rome.  Miss  M.  E.  VIckery.MlsR. 


Insldethe faoer  Lines.  E.  E,  Easton.  Harp, 

Intormedl*  to  Stage  ot  the  Boer  War.  H.  jTWhlgham.  Scrlb. 

Johannesburg.  Testimony  from.  W.  Hnsken.  Contem. 

KrOger,  Johannes  Stephanas  Paulus.  FrL. 

Ladysmlth  After  the  Blege,  H.  B.  Smith,  NatR, 

Problem  in  South  Atrica-Ill^  H.  H.  L.  Bellot,  WoBt. 

Public  Opinion  and  the  War.  E.  Talllchet,  BU. 

Sonth  Africa,  Future  of,  H.  Q.  Prout,  Mun. 

Trauflvaal  Controv       "        "— "  '  ~  " 


War  In  South  Africa,  Block :  Fort ;  G.  Dnge.  LQ,  April : 
W.  A.  Simpson,  NatQH:  QR,  April :  W.  H.  ntolwtl^ 
HRH,  Marph :  USM ;  J.  F.  Kilmer,  N.  W.  SlblCT,  A.  W^ 
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Treaties,  Clayton-Bulwer  and  Hay-Pauncefote.  H,Vir8tow. 

SelfC. 
Treaty,  Hay-Pauncefote,  H.  W,  Rogers,  Fomm. 
Tripoli tania.  Impressions  of,  F.  Gufcciardinl,  NA,  April  1. 
Tropics,  Control  of  the,  D.  S.  Jordan,  Gunt. 
Trouts,  Charr,  of  American  Waters,  W.  C  Harris,  O. 
Trusts,  Judicial  Decisions  on,  R.  C.  Davis,  QJEcon. 
Trusts,  Latest  Exploits  of  tlie,  G,  Dorbigny.  RRP.  May  1. 
Trusts,  Popular  Illusions  About,  A.  Carnegie,  Cent. 
Tuberculosis,  American  Congress  of.  Proceedings  of  the,  San. 
Tuberculosis,  Bacon  and  Butter  Preventive  of,  A.N.Bell,San. 
Tyndale,  William,  the  Father  of  English  Prose  Style,  J.  H 

Gardiner,  Atlant. 
United  States: 

Constitution  and  the  Flag,  C.  Denby,  Forum. 

Expansion  of  the  American  People,  E.  E.  Sparks,  Chaut. 

Lands,  Government,  Remnant  of  Our,  S.E.  Moffett.Forum. 
Unitarianism  in  America,  G.  W.  Cooke,  NEng. 
Venice,  Bucintoro  of,  P.  ^lolmenti,  NA,  April  1. 
Warfare:  Bullet-Proof  Shields,  A.  Goodrich,  Pear. 
Warfare:  Defense  of  a  Flank,  ('.  Mackenzie,  USM. 
Warfare,  Electricity  in,  J.  P.  Wisser,  Eng. 
Warfare :  Spanish  Hahty  Intrenchments  JMSI. 
War,  Modern  Engines  of,  C.  de  W.  Willcox,  Mun. 


War  of  the  Future,  JMSI. 

War  with  Spain  :  Battles  Around  Santiago  as  Obsenred  I9 

a  Swedish  Officer,  JMSI. 
Water.  Drinking,  Algas  as  a  Cause  of  the  Contamination  ot 

G.  T.  Moore,  San. 
Waterloo,  Belgians  at,  D.  C.  Boulger,  Contem. 
Water  Supply  of  Syracuse,  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Man  A,  March. 
Wayfarers  and  Homeless  Men,  B.  W.  Arnold,  Jr.,  MRN. 
Weilhausen  and  the  Chronicler,  J.  A.  Hewlett,  Dub,  April. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  QR,  April. 
West  V  irginia.  Supreme  Court  of— II.,  J.  W.  Vandervort, 

GBag. 
Winter  Note-Book,  From  a,  R.  Kipling,  Harp. 
Woman's  Brain,  A.  Sutherland,  NineC. 
Women,  Development  of  the  \\  ill  in,  RSoc,  April. 
Women  in  Club  Life,  Jenny  June  Croly,  FrL. 
Women's  Clubs  in  America,  Margaret  P.  Murrayt  NineC'. 
Wordsworth  and  De  Quincey,  Home  of ,  W.  Knight,  C'-ent. 
Workmen's  Dwellings,  G.  de  Nouvion,  RRP,  April  15. 
Works  Management  for  Maximum  Production,  J.  S.  Lewis, 

Enflf. 
Wyandotte  Cave,  Indiana,  F.  I.  Walker,  SelfC. 
Zola's  "  F6condit6,"  E.  Masi,  NA,  April  16. 
Zoo,  National,  at  Washington— II.,  E.  Seton-Thompeon,  Cent 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Ains.       Ainslee's  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review.  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT.  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.  Ameri(;an  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM.  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
WashingUm,  D.  C. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AngA.     Anglo  -  American    Magazine, 

AngS.      Anglo-Saxon  Review,  N.  Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

APS.  Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  N.  Y. 

A  A.         Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AE.  Art  Education,  N.  Y. 

Al.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.         Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.        Badminton,  London. 

BankL.   Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 

Ban kNY Bankers'  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

Bib.  Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

BSac.       Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oborlin,  O. 

BU.  Bibliothfeque  Universelle,  Lau- 

sanne. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Lon- 
don. 

BB.  Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 


BP. 

Can. 

C'ass. 

CasM. 

Cath. 

Cent. 

Cham. 


Bkman.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 

Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cassell's  Magazine,  London. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Chambers's     Journal,     Edin- 
burgh. 

Char.      Charities  Review,  N.  Y. 
Chaut.     Chautauquan,  Cleveland,  O. 
CAge.     Coming  Age,  Boston. 
Cons.       Conservative  Review,  Wash- 
ington. 
Contem.  Contemporary  Review,    Lon- 
don. 
Com.      Cornhill.  London. 
Cos,         Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 
Crit.       Critic,  >'.  Y. 


DH.  Deutscher  Hausschatz,  Rc- 
gensburg. 

Deut.       Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial.        Dial,  Chicago. 

Dub.        Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 

Edin.       Edinburgh  Review,  London. 

Ed.  Education,  Boston. 

EdR.        Educational  Review,  N.  Y. 

Eng.        Engineering  Magazine,  N.Y. 

EM.         Espaila  Moderna,  Madrid. 

Fort.        Fortnightly  Review,  London. 

Forum.    Forum,  N.Y. 

FrL.         Frank  I^slie's  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Gent.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

GBag.      Green  Bag.  Boston. 

Gunt.       Gunton's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Harp.       Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hart.  Hartford  Seminary  Record, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Home.     Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Horn.        Homiletic  Review,  N.  Y. 

HumN.   Humanity  Nouvelle,  Paris. 

Int.  International,  Chicago. 

IJE.  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  Phila. 

IntM.      International  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

IntS.        International  Studio,  N.  Y. 

I  A.  Irrigation  Age,  Chicago. 

JMSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution,  Governor's 
Island,  N.  Y.  H. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Chicago. 

Kind.  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago. 

KindR.  Kindergarten  Review,  Spring- 
flold,  Mass. 

LHJ.        Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila. 

LeisH.     Leisure  Hour,  London. 

Lipp.        Lippincott's  Magazine,  l*hila. 

LQ.  London     Quarterly     Review, 

London. 

Long.       Longman's  Magazine, London. 

Luth.  Lutheran  Quarterly,  (iettys- 
burg.  Pa. 

McCl.      McClurc's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Mac.  Macmi  Han's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

MA.         Magazine  of  Art,  London. 

MRN.      Methodist  Review,  Nashville. 

MRNY.  Methodist  Review,  N.  Y. 

Mind.      Mind,  N.Y. 

MlsII.      Missionary  Herald,  Boston. 

MisH.      Missionary  Review,  N.  Y. 

Mon.        Monist,  Chicago. 

MunA.    Municipal  Affairs,  N.  Y. 

Mun.       Munsey's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Mus.        Music,  Chicago. 

NatGM.  National  Geogri^phic  Maga- 
zine, Washington,  D.  C. 

NatM.     National  Magazine.  Boston. 

NatR.      National  Review,  London. 

N(J.  New-Church  Review,  Boston. 

NEng.  New  England  Maf^azine^  Bos- 
ton, 


NIM.       New    Illustrated    MN«astiMi, 

London. 
NW\        New  World,  Boston. 
NineC.    Nineteenth  Century,  London. 
N A  R.      North  American  Review,  N.T« 
Nou.        Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris. 
NA.         Nuova  Antoloffia,  Ronie. 
OC.  Open  Court,  OEica«o. 

O.  Outing,  N.  Y. 

Out.         Outlook,  N.  Y. 
Over.      Overland  Monthly,  Saa 

cisco 
PMM.     Pall  Mall  Magazine, 
Pear.       Pearson's  Magazine,  N.  tf. 
Phil.       PhilosophicalReview,  N.  T. 
PhoT.     Photographic  Time^,  N.  Y. 
PL.  Poet-Lore,  Boston. 

PSQ.       Political   Science   Qnartorly; 

Boston. 
Pop  A.     Popular   Astronomy,  Kort^ 

.  field,  Minn. 
PRR.      Presbyt-erian  and    BeforaMiA 

Review,  Phila. 
PQ .         Presby  terian  Quarterly,  Cha^ 

lotte,  N.  C. 
QJEcon.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eoomaak* 

ic*s,  Boston. 
QR.         Quarterly  Review,  London. 
RasN .     Rassegna  Nazionale,  Fl< 
Record.  Record    of    Christian 

East  Northfleld,  MaSo, 
R e f S.       R6 forme  Mociale,  Paris. 
RRL.      Review  of  Reviews,  London* 
RRM.     Review    of    Reviews,     KaL- 

l)ourne. 
RDM.      Revue  des  DeuxMondes,Pteriiu 
RDP.      Revu3  du  Droit  Public,  P^wfa, 
R(Ten.     Revue  G6n6rale,  Brussels, 
RPar.      Revue  de  Paris,  Pari*. 
RPP.       Revue  Politique  et  Parlemaii- 

taire,  Paris. 
RRP.      Revue  des  Revues,  Paris. 
RSoc.      Revue  Socialiste,  Paris. 
RPL.      Rivista  Politlca  e  Letteimifai 

Rome. 
Ros.        Rosary,  Somerset,  Ohio. 
San.         Sanitarian,  N.  Y. 
School.   SchcH)l  Review,  Ohicaop. 
Scrib.      Scribner*B  Msgazine,  N.  T. 
SelfC.     Self  Culture,  Akron,  Ohio.    . 
SR.  Sewanee    Review,    Ftmrsupa. 
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Str.         Strand  Magazine,  London. 
Sun.        Sunday  Magazine,  Loudon 
Temp.     Temple  Bar,  London.  • 

USM.      United     Service     ^*g^^*Tn, 

London.  .    - 

West.      Westminster  HnirinnrTinnrti 
Wern.     Werner's  Bf ansine,  N.  Y. 
WWM.  Wide  WorldTMagaslno,  ~ 

don. 
WPM.     WilsDn*s  Pliotograiihio 

zine,  N.  Y. 
Yale.      Yale  Review,  New  Hai 
YM.        Young  Man,  London, 
yw.       YounK  Woman^Lnndim* 
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SHOK  that  is  easy 
at  first,  and  holds 
its    shape,    keep- 
ing  its    comfort    after- 
ward, cannot  help  mak- 
ing and  keeping  friends 
Thorough    lasting  of 
fine     leather,    expert 
workmen     with     every 
modern  aid,   and  care- 
ful  designing    combinL' 
to  produce  this  perfect 
tan  Sniiimer  shoe 
ijf  many  described  and 
illustrated  ii 
handsome 
catalogue, 
sent  free 
on  applic 

Moore -Shafer 

Shoe  Mfg.  Co. 


If  makes  iriends. 


«'^  ULTRA 


SHOE 

rOR  WOHCII 


Ask  for  it. 


is£>S 


ULTRA 


SHOE 

women  55— 


w 


K    hav 


published  the 


liigue  evtr  produced  lo  illus- 
Iraie  ihe  besi  shoe  made — the 
lU.TKA— for  $3,50. 

Several  leading  styles  are 
>Iiown  in  beautiful  half-tone 
plales  ■'  lifc-siie  "  exact  rcpro- 
diiL- lions  fnun  photographs, 
ami  every  other  shoe  we  make 

[t  is  a  perfect  guide  In  OT- 


aiid  suitable 
center- table. 

We  want  every  n-om»n  in 
the  land  lo  have  a  ci>py,  and 
will  send  it  free  if  you  men- 
lion  your  shoe-dealers  name. 
'I'housands  of  dealers  have  our 
shoes   and  our   calalogues — 

Moofc-Shafet 

Shoe  Wig*  Gx 
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Military. 


MUUary. 


Pennsylvania  Military  (College,  Chester,  Pa. 

An  educational  syitein  bccoocI  ooly  to  t&at  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
COLLEGIATE  DEPABTHENTi  ~  " 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT  t 


Chril  Eag;!neerin8:  (C.E.), 

Chemistry  (B^), 

Arts  (BA.). 


Alio  thoTougUy  ofganUcd 
Preparatory  Courses  of  Study. 


(.[  C;ol.  CHARLES  E.  HYATT,  PTMldrat. 


i.  BISBEE.  A.M..  Prlocliwl.  Poughlniepale.  W.Y. 


OUIO.  Cincinnati,  Call6d«  Hill. 

Ohio  Military  Institute. 


Cheltenham  Militant  Academy. 

Ury  oynlem.    Hawa-l!iiiTrr&chnal,  »Sn:  Upper  Gchoo].  tWO. 
Ill u* rated  CiUloBuc.    Ktv.  Jons  D.8KlLT0N.A.M„PrinclI«L 


Danville  Military  Institute. 


idYouniMm.    UlUtUT 


1858.    Locust  pale  Academy.-  1900. 

MntlSTT-  SHicc  discipline.  ElKbeM  reaull^  LmicM  ooeC. 
tndoned  by  the  Unlvenlty  at  Vlixlnl>,  WMblafloa  NDd  La*. 
Hiit  the  DonomlnMlonal  Collem.     KmrtBDoad  In^nMon. 

.    lAborUorieB,  arTDDHlain,  wul  Bktb-BoOK    MMxtm 
_. o_-.  ,„  TSa    yr  yf  BRiMg^  PrliwIpkL 


oil,  Buket-Sati,  oi 


llmtlmmammitnmwtliitUihmtt»^m»l»m 


Academical  and  Prejmratory, 


Miss  Orton's  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School. 


Woodside  Seminary 

KeEDlu,  utd  an  EIfi 


rTii7f''lol 


T.  Norwalk  ("BlllsldB''). 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls. 

Certiasats  admlta  to  lonrting  (xillc«ea.    L1ter»Ciire.  Music,  < 


^5GH00L!)  6  COLLEGES 


Military. 


Military. 


MOUNT    PLEASANT    MILITARY  ACADEMY 


SMa-SINCUON.HUDSON. 

The  Principals  give  notice  that  they  haTe 
provided  for  the  cadets  a  dub-hoiige,  fitted 
with  lockers  and  baths,  and  adjoiniog;  two 
fine  tennis-courts.  They  aJso  ai 
a  new  gymnasiuTn  and  other  e 
provemeats  will  be  made  durin£  the  summer. 
It  has  been  found  necessary,  too,  to  iqN:n  a 
Senior  Cottage  (or  upper-form  boys.  This 
cottage  overlooks  the  river,  and  is  otherwise 
beautifully  located. 

Forthe  Fall,  early  application  is  necessary. 

C.  P.  BRUSIE  Hd  A.  T.  BMORV,  Prfau. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 


McLean  Seminary  for  Girls. 

CDlldge  PnpiiretDr}'.  Eugllali.  Bpeclsl  Elective 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School. 


Chevy    Chase    French  and   English  School 


DxsTHicT  OF  CoLDimiA.  Wftshlnirlon,  130S  ITlh  St.  N.  V 

McDonald-Ellis  Home  and  Day  r.^uo'^ 

«wliA.M.,  Mrs.  Bom  Baldwin  Lowte,  t, 


PrlDclp&lB.     EnirllBb. 


InirllBb.  ] 


Addreas  Dr.  B,  H,  LrwiS. 


DiaiBlCT  OF  COLDMBl*.  WMWOglJin,  ISSO  WyomlnB  Ave. 

'Washington  Heights  School  for  Girls. 


Keniiworth  Hall. 

BoardlnB-Schoolfdr  pirla 


'■  Tr^Ki 


Ferry  Hall  Seminary  ^ 

Junior  CoIIbbo.    Elective  fuurses.    V< 


.   CartinmeiadDilM  to 


Welleslsy,  Ht.  Holjoke,  Lake  FonM  Ci 


The  Frances Shimer  Academy?;^ 

At*.  Rr^hitlantln  wnrk.    ^etf-hnlTp  FoF  WDTtllTP^^.    Ne« 

-.v^rol  ullmatfl.   Opaid 
Her.  Wji.  p.  Uckei^ 


Academical  and  Preparatary, 


Girls'  Classical  School,     wil^t 

SpflcUt  coarB^B.    U^lD.  Art,  Pbyilciil  Lbboratory,  Qynua^vm. 
THtouORKL.SitwAiJ.FDDndM'.   Hat  Wbisht  Sewaix,  PriB. 


St.  Mary's  Academy. 


Holr  CngK.    CLvtered  UU. 

Tborougb  Ennllsh  and  Cluulwl  EdacatloD.  Re«al&r  Call>«tMi 
DeiTBBS.  In  Prapfctilorif  I>iipiirlmenl  atadeDCa  carefully  [ire- 
pared  for  CoUe^te  Cnurse.  riiy^cAl  oud  Cbemlcal  LAbon^ 
lories  well  equipped,  C'onMrvalory  of  UuslDand  School  o(  Art 
Gynuiaslum  under  direction  ot  GrRdoate  ot  Bnatoa  Nonnal 


Potter  College  for  Young  Ladies. 


in  »!Sft    Sepd  tor  cMalijglie, 


Notre  Dame  College  for  Young  Women 

AKU  PHti'AKATi.my  ScKuui,  full  QiRi.B,    Resolar  and  Elao- 
IWoCoursea.    EilsaBlvenpuunda.    Location unsurpaased.    Sub- 
ions  bulldlD^B.  completely  equipped, 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

found  tbeni  tme  to  high  Idaali.  II  <>•■  one  ot  the  Orst  scho^ 
eatabllahed  In  tbla  nuntn'  for  the  higher  edaca£ian  of  wvae^  ^ 
It  haa  nuUnCalned  Ita  poafUon  tor  oI«at  upon  a  onMry.  Tettf 
ICa  eqalpmeDt  is  UMUTfaweJ.    Bvan;  Onutanait  to  iiiillB  !!■ 


HurtlM  tMi  Hmtrlmm  MmtMIt  Knim  tf  Snitma  In  mrttliig  tc  oMairthtn. 
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Military, 


Academietd  and  Preparatory^ 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 


MABBACHirenTB,  Anbent. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Stearns'  Home  School  r 

Yamia  IiADIIB.    Baopeiu  Stptembn  30>  UOa 


UBOT  UUEIY 


For  Toau  Lsdlaa 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  MacDuiBe's  ""SSi." 

Coltasc  flCtUurud  ogrtlllcMe  aiimlwlon.   OnkdnUIHB  ocht 
Tannli,  mnaxlBin.    llliutnMd  o* 


The  Till  7ur  openi  Scptambsr  IStb.    Tbi 

ud  B  Colles^PlttlnB  Cour—     " 

Annuxl  eipeoHS  tMO.    Ad 
cliAl-    For  c&tAlo^flt  W. " 


ADdOTer,  BiMB, 


AddreM,  MIh  Emilt  A.  Heahb,  Prln- 


Uabsachdsittb,  Boatoo,  Ml  Bmooh  SUMl. 

Miss  Frances  V.  Emerson's  Home  and 
Day  School  for  Girls. 

CoUesB  PreparMorr,  Regnl&r  uid  AdT&noed  Ooom. 


KAmAOBVKMra,  Wiat  Brldaswater. 
Hnwarri  Q*ttilnanr 'OBOnua.iNDToDHa'WDmH. 

■" ■-  -iw  TVLi.    AetOBtBle,  ODUete-Prepuvlory, 

Art,  SdiIo.  and  Etaontloii.  WaU^olppad 

H  B,  LAUOBTOir.  PrtDdpKL 


Habsachdbettb,  HjrdB  Psrk,  Suburb  of  Ba 

Home  School  for  Six  Girls. 


Uauac 

Miss  Kimball's  Home  School  for  Girls. 

PlawiuiC  booie,     Elosllent  Imtmctlon.     Bannl  cxrarHi  oi 
■tudr.     Collet  prepArfttorr.     ParmuiAat  bomA  And  opjv  for 


r  M,  IMO.    Far  clroDlus  tOinm 


Stanley  Hall,  ho^sohck-l^boim^  AmYoOT.o 

ts  to  EBSton  Collana.  Two  jetnot  OdUHn 
HMuaept.  latb.  BIX  MbDluthlpa  (nlna  WO 
iO.  OUT!  Aj»u  Evibs.  PrlDolpiil. 


ROGERS     HALL     SCHOOL 

For  girls  of  all  n^a.    Endowed.    CertUkmta  kdmlU  to  BmlUi, 
_  _  ..    .  ^ij^    Special  prepunltloo  for  the  B»is 


dftwr  and  [Udcirae  ei 


P.  Vniisi 


oandforouUloaTapivM.  J 


Mmit  Jkbsit.  Xnglewood  (hilfjumr  from  New  York). 

Dwight  Seheel  fer^Girls. 


MABSACBDBErra,  Merrlmac. 

Whittier  Home  School  for  Girls. 

Annei  containing  gymDUlom  abd  accommodaUon  for  Iwcplre 
more  pnpll*  to  be  compleMd  (hU  anmmer.  Calalosoe  on  appU- 
CHCIOD.    T«rma.tMa  ANNIX  H.  RUSSUJ.,  PrtnclpaL 


If  sir  JniaiT,  Pompton.  "Famllco." 


.  The  Heniy  C.  de  Mille. 


Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  ="35 SS:' 


tot01rtai«apenedOct.*,lMa.    Nonbar  Umlud. 

Vacanclaa  few.    A  beanUfnl  homowbool  In  the. 

eonnUr.  AdnuUcea  ol  New  York  City.  Allde- 
putmenU.  Tborouch  Inlnlag  tu  aewlDg,  oooklnc  and  bouia- 
kiiapliic.    Hand  tor  olroular. 


and  MIsa  BIOILOW, 


MAS9iCH0BmB,  WoUaatoo  (P.  O.f. 

Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls. 

No«  year  will  beain  Sept.  10.  Uaoal  oooraea  of  atndr  [  elec- 
tive counee  far  hiEh^cboo)  Eraduatt*.  Beran  Fealdant  and  tour 
Bpeclal  wochers.  HuhIc  and  Art  coanea.  Labontorj  and  L1- 
"    "*     '  Manalairiioaaa,  SohnBi^anae. 


wt 


m,  alfrJV*  WmiAmettm  Art 


Catharine's  Hall 


pO  an  areaptlQiialtir  ooiaprflbeilatTe 
rr  of  mnalo  Booli 


acrea  of  fruumL    F1fL«ea  inlnntea  from  Bi 


II  Hanh  wiLLamoi  So-D. 


MnilM  t»4  Amtrkmn  M 


...._    ___ __    1    high    tcpmalion    for  ihirty-niiM!    ycarf. 


The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School. 

Mr?.  HydBBnananBhWrs'SchDulforCilrU.    Speolnl  and 


*bi  Brooklpn  biisUi  Seminary, 

BT  ijS-140  Menlagut  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Nlw  YORS.  BnxikLyD  HelgbM,  IMI  Jonilernnn  Street. 

The  Katherine  L.  Maltby  Home  and 
School. 

-  HlKhest  ntv  adrantigiw.    Aciiflemlc.  ColtaelM*,  ud  SpecUl 


NlW  TOBK,  Buffalo. 

St.  Margaret's  School.    i?H2,"i."'S)a'oiKi^ 

ReKulanuid  E1ecU»BCiiurse«.    CorUnciite  aJoilM  toCollBac 
Htwclal  sdvantAffiH  tn    Uub1<:  and  ArL    Large  Oyninaaluir^ 


Granger  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Id  tbeGeanllfu]  nglonof  Weateni  New  Vi.rk.    V, 
gtis  Sfpt.  Ifth.    Certlflcale  admlb!  ta  I"—" —  ■--"- 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute 


The  Bennett  School  Hm' 


The    Misses    Lockwood's    CoUegfiate 
School  for  Girls.  wSi^leJ^B^K'k-''"^- 


The  Misses  Mackies'  School  for  Girts. 

OMh  i-wr  beglDB  September  !7.    CertlBcUe  admlu  to  Vanir 


k  CItr.  Rlvcnlde  DriB*,  Klghty-flftb. 


Miss  Keller's  School. 

Fpt  OlrU,    CamnlrU  Cttnrsc— KlDderRnrten  to  Coltegs.    Fur 


Montpelier  Home  School  for  Girls. 

Mrs.   T.   TlLKllTON  OKEKNt 


Mrs.   Leslie  Morgan's  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Girls. 

Tharough  Iniitniqtlon  iD  English,  Foreign  Languasea,  Art,  In- 
oludliif  special  CoUej^e  CDur^w.    Prpp«i¥BrorCoIl^:«a- 


at  Fifty-™ 


The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 


Riverside  School  for  Girls. 


Mrs.    Hazen's    Suburban    Schoo*    for 
Girls. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls. 

nd  rear  beglne  BupC  Mtik 


^GH00L5  S  COLLEQEy 


Aocidemical  and  I*reparatory, 


New  Yohk,  Pousbkwpsle. 

Lyndon  Hall  School  for  Girls. 

AMdemLc  BDd  Colle»re  PrMaralory  Cwiraps,    Via 
(Ian  ■BpsciKllT.    Circular  Elvn  tall  putLculBni. 


Grand  River  Institute. 

round«dlS3l.    AneadowedboardlDg-afliaaL   College  prepare 


1875 — Bartholomew — igoo 

Engliih  Bnil  Clanlcml  Home  ■nd  Day  School  for  Qirli 


Miss  Armstrong's  School. 


The  Clifton  School.  !Sba'?k°iw«Th^S^'S 

ofHluE.  A.  Btr,  A.M.    Fiicaltrot  c<>ll(nl(igrwlniu««.    FIta  tor 

a  womanly.  us«[ul  life.     Adrauoed  claaws  In  H1s1«ry.  Lan- 
giiKges.  Lttersture,  and  Art    A  lliulwd  numbsr  at  glrla  re- 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls. 

(Mt.  Auburn  InstltuM.  Satahllshrd  IB56.)  School  of  IjiD- 
pmge.  Llwrature.HlaCoryandArt.  f'ollPBe  nreparstlon,  Blecl- 
rTsrouraw  n(  Htudj.     Preparation  for  torofgn  tr»»el.    Family 


Miss    Phelps'    Collegiate    School   for 
Girls. 

Hlghnt  literary  advantaoea.  If nilo  ei»ll«nt.  BeauUrulboiDB. 
Certlflcats  admits  lowllsie.    CaUloeue  on  application. 


Harcourt  Place  Seminary  for  Girls. 

The  hlglieil  latetlectnal  adnnCaKis,  a  brniitirul  and  camfoi 
able  horoe,  careful  aUaniloD  la  all  Uac  pertalai  to  good  beali 
Tboraofb  mental  tralnlns.  Reflned  mauneni  and  tbe  Iwvt  ^ 
oral  cultare.  Ifrg.  Ada  L  AriK  Hilu.  Prlnolpal. 


,   Proebel   Rlodcri 


The  Misses  Law's  ST-X^'"! 

of  all,  new  balldlDE.     Hsdleal  Rverviaion.  pe 
CertlDoaie  and  Diploma  Conner 


PnraBTLTANiA.  Philadelphia,  1350  Pine  SU 

Miss  Anable's  Boarding  &  Day  School 

vohOiblb.  EMablUhedlnlSM.    ntnnraled  Clrcolank 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 


PknnbvlvahiA,  Blnnliwbam. 

Mountain  Seminary 

and  CoIlEsa  Frepantary  Boliaot  (Or  OlHa.  All  that  a  Mhool 
uUKht  to  be,  7et  more  tbsi  a  aebooL  A  acluol  and  home— wlUi 
Oie  ad  vautafH,  f Ai'lUclHi,  tood  InfliMiiCMi  and  comtoriaot  each, 
(or  RI117  Klrra.  Three  EradData  cooraea.  CertUtcaM  admlU  to 
Wellealay,  etc  Bli  bulldlnc*  with  lOt  aeraa  of  KraoDda,  In  a 
■Ituatlon  noted  farbealCbfilDsea.  Wilts  AirlllaMntodealBlocne. 
A.  R.  ObuM,  ButDaaa  Manasar. 
HIaieMN.  J.  Davis  and  S.  H.  Oallahbb.  Principals. 


The  Misses  Shipley's  School  for  Girls. 
Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 
A  Select  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

Pounded  ITUI.  Rev.  Chab.  D,  Kbiioib,  Principal. 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twenty  lulnuleg   from  PhlUdalphla,  two  honra  from 
ay     ^  ""mKJy^iaJ.  Eastman.  Mnilp 


Pbkpabatobt. 

AdiirBH'Mn.  Thiodoba  B.  ^chahds.  Prin. 
"'«3aba  LottibkTraot,  Anoclate. 


Mrs.  Comegys'  and  Miss  Bell's 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

students  prepared  (or  cnllese. 

PINNBVLVAMA,  Phi  iBdolphla.  No-lOaa  2Dth  Street  (Bet 
Walnut  and  Cbostgut  Screeti). 

Mid-City  School  for  Girls. 

Engllih.  French,  Gtnnnn,  Hnslc. Art.  Hlatury  o[ Art.  Llmltod 


PKSsBl^LVANlA^  I'Tiiladelphla  (Oak  Lane). 

Marshall  Semiaary.     Ladiea/  A<^emie'*anS 

Music  DepartiaBntn.    I  iillese  Preparatory  and  Special  Co<r 
Ideal  locailon.    iTuinfuruibleand  cnltnred  home  life.    For 


Darlington  Seminary; 


TomQ  Ladibb.   IIM 

K'  yeair.  Sept.  17tb.  Con- 
tlmora,  and  Waahlngton. 
Good  liulldlnKs,  besutitni  rroimda,  hsBlthful  locatkin.  Engllah 
BrancboB.  Languages.  Uuslc,  PalntinB.eto.    CalalovDes. 

V.  e.  Bib  or  R.  Darlihoton,  Pti.D. 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.     Toi™r£ii.i» 

Term  bedna  Sept.  IIMIL  Loeatad  la  BbMWuAiMb  TaJlnr  of 
Virslbt^  T'fTBiirrBiiiifil  nlTmatn,  IrtiantlTnl  gnmnila,  Md  mnwim 
appolntmenta.  Slodenta  from  tt  BUtds.  Terma  modaiMa, 
o.... . ... H^  t  o.  wnMAa,  PMwiiaL 


TlBOIKLA,  V 

Fauquier  Institute  for  Yoi 

Fortieth  KSBlon  oj —  '^■— '■■-  "— ' 

In  Piedmont  revloo 
mltea  from  l^aahlni 
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AcadetriiceU  and  Freparatory,  AcadenUcal  and  Preparatory, 

■OTH   SKXES. 


STAMMERING 


New  Jutsiv.  HlBbCHown. 

Peddle  Institute. 


wrltl  ng.    Mftgn  I  Ai 

opcDA  Sepumber  1 


EicepUonal  adTsBt«gM  In  Murtc  unfl 
tra  cnane,  with  aMnoanptar  and  type- 
nilldlnn.  chemical  uia  pbyacal  Ubora- 
iletlc  fl^d.  knd  cinder  onL    Std  year 

Send  lor  CBttlngue.         „,„_., 


Wilmington  Conference  Academy. 


North  Yarmouth  Academy.  IJ^^Ti'^S  "1?^ 

Harvard.  Bnwdoln.  Welleeley,  and  otber  leading  colleges.    D«- 
e  I  a    ocat  on.      ennit  "jj^*™^  p  g„(,„_  j^^    Principal. 

STAMMERING 

Oiir»(m-p»rtbooli."Tlie  Origin  orSiaramerinp/'wlrli   ^^  1 1  DCR 
THK'i.EWlB   BCHOOL,    11  Adetalda  Street,  Betrall,  Mlak. 

Kkw  jEit«EY)  Orange,  V70  Centre  Su 

Arrested  Mental  Development. 


Delaware  Academy.  ^™"f 

Colltge-tralned  ttathera.     Cray  roonn.  elect 
water.purenlr.beaulirulgroiinds.    Atborouvh 


E  D.  HOLHEB.  M.A.,  PrtnclpaL 


The  Sycamore  Farm  Home  School. 

For  Nervous  and  Backward  CtalLdren.   Addreu 

N.  R.  Bkbwstio. 
KIW  YOBX,  Monbiur  FallK 

Cook  Academy. 

nni-uf  Uie  hundred  leadlog  Academlea  or  the  country-    Boyi 


i.  ESTM,  Ph.D.,  PrtnelpuL 


THE  BERLITZ  SCHOOLS  OF  UMGUUES 

Madlion  Soiurc.  ii^  BnwdiMy,  New  Yoric 

Irooklyn  Boiton,  Philad^IphU,  Cbiczago.ySl.  Loui*.  Cindnuii 


,.■<»  SCHOOLS  IN  AU.... 


iharKb    Nuivi 
PARIS  EXPOSITION 
Its  BrhesI*  PaTlUvB-Erirjbsdy  « 


ly  other.    Trial 


highly 


Preneh  With  or  Wlthont  Muter, 

OermanWIthorWIUiout  Maater i.w 

Spanish  With  or  Without  Muter,  i  vol*.,  each i.M 

A  Practical  Smattering  of  Spanlah joc. 

Laa  Verhos  Elpanole* asC 

BERLITZ  SCO.. Madison  Square,  NEW  YORK 

IlA88ACHrBETT8.  Wiibrahsm. 

Wesleyan  Academy.  aS2"a."o';™r 

Speclallite  In  Claselcs,  Scleace,  Arts,  and  Uoslc.     Endowed. 
Unelcetled  llbraiT.   Oolt-linlu.     Bmall  anDoal  fes,  KU.   Opena 

" -aoU;    For  caulogne,  addr«« 

Rei.  WM.  R.  NiwHALL,  Principal. 


camblnaclon  at  he 


PiNNBVLVAKIA,  NOTttl  WalM  (P.  O.  Boi  41). 

Academy  and  School  of  Business. 

Thlrty.fonrtli  year.    OndualestakehiBheathoBotttoooIlen. 
Motto:  "Learn  fay  Doing." 

S.  V.  BBimitsH,  Principal. 

KuuuE  IflLiNO,  PcoTldenoo. 

Friends  School. 

Faiuided  by  Friends  over  a  cenlnry  ago  i  bnt  open  to  all  de- 
"    ~)wed.   Elghtsen Slates nineaeuledlMt rear. 

■a  JoHig,  LL.B..  Prineipa. 

Westerleigli  Collegiate  Institute. 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  boys  aod  gtrls,  whidi 

offers  at  moderate  tern  

few  schools  can  

confer.    Itarec-  J^ 
ord    for   scho!-  1 
arship     is    un-  i 
usually  fine.    '^ 
Eighteen  teach- 

modern     meth- 

tiOD.     Large  ni 

ground! 


s  manifold  advantages  such  ■ 


B^ 


catalogue,  addrtSB 
WftBER  STRONQ,  I 

WEST  NEW  BRIOHTYHK.        .        . 


uildings.     Gymnft^um.     ExteuiTO 


Hntlim  tin  Amtrlaan  MantUt  Hnlww  q/  ffi 


^GHOOL!)  6  COLLEGER 


TJin^asaified. 


DmSICT  or  COLUMHIA.  WulllncUlD. 

Bliss  Electrical  School. 


h      r 

thorouBh,  pr«- 

tid,  complete  In  on 

actiully  bandle  am 

types  of  DynuDoa. 

Molon,   Iiutni- 

Hahtlanu,  E 

Baltimore  Kindergarten  Association. 

Junior,  Senior,  Mid  Or»diiM«Coor»M  J  a  Course  rorDlncUnB 


Sloyd  Training  School.   nS'tM; 

VanuAl  Ttalnlns-    Trtt  counea  lor  teacbers,  OtI&e  for  twtk 


MiCHIOAN,  Bougbloli. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

StrxMER  Pbacttici  CouuBia  In  Surv«]Plii(.  Bhop  PnoUcc, 
ana  Ore  DreBslnEbe«la  June  lltbi  In  Mine  Surrejitui  and  mik- 
ing besln  Usy  7tb;  la  Field  Oaolocybealn  July  nd.  Bookletof 
bHlt-tones  IlliutnUns  Cbe  vork.  ready  Hay  let.  Booklet  and 
catalogue  descrlbloir  oil  coursea  sent  on  appUcatloi],    Addnia 


Niw  TOBK,  Ne*  York,  IT  Eaat  IM  Btreet. 

The   American   Institute  of 

Phrenology 

opeiu  lu  oeit  Beadon  September  fi,  laXL    For 
furtber  particulaxa  apply. 

Care  or  FowLiB  A  WIIJ4  Co. 


No  dK western  University 

SCHOOL  of  OR.ATORY 

~  antlon.  Bii.U»li,PliTilBiilCnltar.  aught  1>,W.1t. 


JlimM  bnlUllPIti  imJamanieaiiTnlinlTiilT  bj  onr  m 


R.  L.  CUMWOCIC.  A.  M.,  Director, 


Correapondence. 


ssarta- 


Co  rrespondence. 


iLUNOia,  Chicago,  74  OadsoBlds. 

University  Extension  Law  School. 

LAW  uiiMtbtby  ISHI).   Prepares  for  the  bar  In  any  Btats,  for 
utandtnK  by  rsEulnr  i  .ilLi'ies.    University  mellioda    Reatdent 


■  ^    ■■■  I'ODRSE  BY  MAIL  prepares  for  ad- 

■  ■    mmm  inl^^on  U>  tb*  bar  and  dwree  rromoor 

■  ■■   B^H  n.^ljent  school,  Indianapolis  ColhiM  of 

■  BM  ^^H  l^iv.wblobbaaa  BCHHIB  Term.  Indl- 
^^■B  ■■  viilual  lUBtrootloii  byacholariymen.  tn- 
^■B  ■    mm  tprnstlonal  patronaBs.    OnulDates  prao- 

tl^iig.   finwf/m- /utTporMflilan. 

National  CorrespoDdence  Scbool  of  Uw,  iiDtutfOT^ni. 


ILLUSTRATING 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Uewipaper  8ketchln«and  allblsber 

niostratlDa  taught  by  mail  or  at  our 

-nldent school.    AdapledtoalL    In- 

'•'<"-<  'nMroctlon  and  crltlclsni. 

Preparee  quickly  for  prof' 

Seudenta  enthuslasUo  orer 

Send  for  particulars. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ILLDBTRATIXS, 


dlTldaal  t 


STUDY    , 
MEDICINE,  hiiis^ 
PH»RM»Cy.  ..-iTS: 


ipondeun  Inetrnedaii. 

ancbea  ror  Pbyslclana  and 

_. 1  (^  Pharmacy. 

...   -Ilgblr  loilaned. 
Catalogue  fnt. 


STUDY         Inx^'^ii™  pi  <°^,  ^;wM  ^ 


Uy  studying  one  hour  a  day,  you  can 

Learn  Shorthanil  /.'r  l\i 

You  may  learn  first  and  pay  Kftennrd, 

S50  REWARD  r;.*?"' '"'■'!'"?"'?"■ 


Wnki 

Dollin. 


;  laf  in  each  neighborhood. 


;  C.  K„  Strijtr's  Bmliw  CoUl^a,  lUtlmora,  IlL 


LEARN    TO    ILLUSTRATE 


iHM«a)t,.hiM. 


.5TANDARD-ARTICLKUNCbft55inED. 


TLEA&PERRINS' 


SAUCE 

^"^  <^'9Sr"„Se  v«orce5ier5t»«- 

Makes  all  Chafing-dish  cookery  palatable 
and  digestible.-  Gives  a  delicate  flavorto 
Welsh  rarebits.  Lobster-N€wburgh,Oysters.ett- 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLBQES. 


Vnrlusaified. 


Albert  W.  Bergr. 

Plnno.Organiind  Harmon; 
pnbHoatton,   OftlcB,25Unl 


Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Conservatory  of  Music. 


FIVBlcsi 


Lanituiseii.  Gnglleli  LlUrstare.  DnwlnK,  PalDtlnK.  P^i 
Culture,  D»nclnB.  etc.    Fscolcy  twBntr-tvro  dlstlngulihed  ipe- 
clKllau.     Unsnrpused  ndvuiUiet.    FIVE  PREETSCHOLAH- 
8U1PS.    Bend  (or  now  catalocas, 


School  of  Practical    Ag^riculture  and 

TT^_i.'     ,,iA_,-_  TUB  BMAL^  JtABK  WELL  TILLVlk. 

Horticulture,  to  teach  the  art  of  Prull-Culluro. 
Gardening.  Landacaiie  Oardenlnff.  Ual^nv  and  allied  ■nbiocta. 
UreenbonWB  and  Ponllry,  Cour»  bejliii  In  September  and  le 
work.    Addreu  Oao.  T.  Powbll.  Dfli^or. 


KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 


a  arpPLiEi). 


re  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenu«.  New  York 
Recommendi  teacher*  to  collesea,  Kboola,  famlllea 
AdTtiea  panmta  about  icbaola. 

WM.  O.  PRATT, 


Tlnt^asaified. 


Swm  Tore,  New  Torli  City. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

Wmhm.n-."  m™™  "Seiire"nd"tra™uina"«inipaBle»r'  AivlT 
r,  Boom  lit.  CamedeBalL 


Stanbope-Wheatcroft  Dramatic 

^rhnnl     Summer  ■nonthlrClaneaandprlTHU 

ougb  dramatic  Inatructlon.  PraapectiuanaMUcstio&. 

ADKUNi  STANHOPi-WHiATCUon.  Director. 


Dr.  Savage  Gymnasium. 

Normal  coatae  In  physical tralnlncdeelcnedtDKlveathorausta 
become  taacheri.  both  In  public  and  prlntoMSboola.    OtrcuSin. 


Haiwaciii.'SETTS.  Boeton,  97  HoDtlurton  ATsnae. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

(EstAbllsbed  In  1S«»  br  Ibe  late  Ura.  UABr  Hkbhhwat.) 
Will  begin  ItH  twelfth  rear  September  ii,  igoo.    Number  at 


Hon  A  Ml.  Director. 


Whilovor  Jour^Fad,  ^fj'.rs.K^'riSj 

Keidin  wiU  cut  Du'  for  ^ou  otrTlUnf  tbn  li  ^t^tfAbai  abeu  h. 


.•i;'.x';;, 


tbV"£K^Bei,  tl 

ifromlkt^UUpjIl 


"  n  Y    melhoii,  ™l  Cur  an  AMBUCAN 

TVPEWRrrBRfHtiD?    DiMahatlilBk  Jiua 

^apg^^di — ^ — * 


TntinnMr 


I  nood  the  tc«|M 

'   AnmiCAN  TVPBWMTM  CO... 


M  Amtrhai  mpmtkit  «••*■  af  Mmhrnt  Ik  mrtUin  »  m 


ri.— -j^  V  i~:3 


Travel^DecrealioK 


Dnducted  by  Frank  G.  Barry. 
If  you  are  about  to  make  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business,  we   will,  without   charge, 
have   sent   to  you   the   necessary  information   concerning  the  most  direct   routes,   hotels,   or 
boarding-houses.     We  are  in  a.  position  to  furnish  accurate  information,  and  we  can,  perhaps, 
save  vou  some  inconvenience. 

Address  Traveler's  iNauiRY  Desk, 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


Bedford  Springs*  Ponnsyivuia. 

THB  CARLSBAD  OP  AMERICA. 


THE    BEDFORD  WATER 
''""'"'°..  BEDFORD  CURE"? 

Bedford  is  Indorwd  by  the  beet  medical 
■uUiorlty  In  America.  Thtrrarc  fine  dnvu 
■Dd  siDiuti;,  graded  walks,  and  the  OOLF  LINKS 
are  not  auriiuted  by  any  In  Ibe  State. 

The  BedfDrd  Springs  Hotel  u  litiwicd  in 
the  h»n  ot  thr  AllcKhaniei.  a  rrgftm  famed  for 
pure  air  and  fine  icencry,  and  hu  every  accom- 
m«ta<iantDri»gue>».  duiime  fintclau.  Care- 
Il.1  ■iKnlion  given  10  ihiBen(imrii|j(aipr™^^di^ 


Sff^i 


-i-gj" 


THE  BEDFORD  SPRINGS  COMPilir,  Ltd. 

BEDFORD.    PA. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb 

(Established  187!)) 

Toors  and  Tickets  Evciywhere 


PARIS  EXPOSITION— Weekly. 

ALASKA  In  May,  JoDB,  Jnly. 

VELLOWSTONE  )  At    frcqnent   Intorrols. 

RAILROAD  p„r    Individual    travel- 

STEAHSHIP         \  er«  at  lowest  aaLborlied 
TICKETS  \  rates. 


A  PERPLEXING  QUES- 
TION: 

' '  Where  Shall  We  Qu  lor  the  Sum- 
nier?'--The  Oreal  Lakes  and 
(heir  Reiorls— The  Ever-Enjay- 
al>leHiidson.Rlver  Trip-Through 
IheCauklllivlaKinESloo  Polnl- 
By  Rail  and  StaKe  to  Cooperstown. 
Richfield  and  Sbaron  SprlDgs- 
"  The  Land  of  the  Sky." 

THE  unUBnally  oppremlve  weath- 
er of  Ibe  middle  of  May  .when  at 
eome  i>iares  the  mercnry  registered 
H  Id  the  shade,  seema  to  have  caused 
K  flood  In  the  tide  of  Inqniriea  as  to 
"  Where  Bhall  we  go  for  the  sam- 


Wlth 

prospective  snimaer-reBorter  la  ofl- 
tlmoB  perpleied  to  make  a  selection. 
Tlie  Great  Lakes,— the  trip  fi-om 
Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  on li  thence  ap 
through  Lnke  Huron  to  Msckinac 

resorts  ot  Lake  MIcliigon.  perhaps, 
and  then  onward  to  Lake  Superior 
and  DaluUvhaa  Its  attractions.  And 
BO  has  that  always  delightrul  sum- 
mer journey  up  the  Badson  by  dsy- 
Mght.  aboard  one  of  the  steamers  ot 
the  Day  Line  to  Kingston  Point, 
where  one  msy  step  aboard  the 
■■mountAin-flyer"  ot  the  Ulster  A 
Dt'laware  for  the  ascent  of  the  Cats- 
kills.  This  la  the  direct  route  to 
Phtenlf  ia.  Stony  Clove,  HdDter  and 
Kaaterskill.  the  Kcw  Grand  Hotel. 
and  Stamford.  Auother  route  la 
via  the  Catsklll  Mountain  Railroad 
from  GatskUl  to  Palenville.  by 
which  Soath  Catrc.Cai  n>.  and  Uoiu- 
tala  House  station  are  reached. 

With  the  betcinnlag  at  the  sum- 
mer season  o(  18W.  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  the  Ulstar  A  Delaware  be- 
came standard  gaitse.  Until  then 
the  Stony  Clove  and  KaaMraktll 
branches  had  been  narrow  gange. 
The  curves  were  reduced,  new  steel 
bridges  took  the  place  of  the  old 
wooden  ones,  and  heavy  rolls  were 
laid  where  lighter  ones  had  been 
nsed:  powerful  locomotives  saper- 
seded  the  smaller  ones,  and  the  old 


Hotel  mietropole 


LONDON 


Walmin.ltr  Abbey,  ihe  Hduki  dI  Parliament, 
the  Theateia.  WeM-End  Siorei,  Fufaiouble  Cen- 
ten,  and  all  placea  of  intereil  in  Ihe  We«  End. 
MumeroUH  single  and  double  Bedrvonu,  Sitting- 


HOTELS  .re- 

\  \  London. 


Ule  of  Wighl. 

BrouUtajn. 


Tiliern/kk  AMrii 


i  OELIBHTFUL  iDIROMDiGK  OUTIM 

AT 

HGDERITE  GOST. 
THE  ROCKY  POINT 
CAMP  COLONY. 


Meals  served  in  '•ROCKY  POINT  INN," 
overlooking  FOURTH  LAKE,— the  most 
beautiful  lake  of  tbe  famous  FULTON 
CHAIN. 

JUustratid  baokltt. 

ELMER  U.AIR.  Sccrettry, 
413  WMttra  AvMM,         ALBANV,  N.  Y. 


OUR  GREAT  LAKES 

AND 

OUR  MOUNTAINS 

Are  all  shown  in  marvelous  detail  in 
the  "Round  the  World"  folder  just  is- 
sued by  the  New  York  Central  Liq-s. 
Including  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  and  our  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 


"IN  THE  MAINE  WOODS' 

Tclli  of  the  delightful  Summer  reurU  ii 
tUinei  lelUibe  bunler  nod  fUhermiui  where  h< 
can  fiod  Ihe  beil  span.    The  beok  ii  buulifull; 

New  Enxlaod  retort  ihould  tend  for  ft  copy 


Summer  Homcl  ■od  Rcurts  aBOag  Ulc 

Qreen  Mountains  of  Vermont. 


The  Bennington  A  Rutland  Ry. 

tLckeUv^  n'  v."!:"* Filch,  and  B.  &  R,  roidi. 

H.  A.  HODQE,  Traffic  Hauger, 

RnllaMl,  V(. 


paMonger  cara  gave  war  to  a  new 

and  thorouBblr  modern  equipment, 
loclndlng  IninrlonslT  appointed 
bullet,  drawing-room  cars. 

The  Ulster  A  Delaware  eztenda 
to  Bloomvllle,  where  there  la  con- 
nectlon  by  Btaite  with  West  Daven- 
port, at  which  point  one  mar  reach 
Cooperstown,  Richfield  Springe,  and 
Sharon  Bprins*  via  the  Coopers- 
town  &  Charlotte  Valley  or  the 
Delaware  A  HadHon,  He  afaonld. 
however,  stop  on  the  way  at  the 
New  Grand,  at  Bummlt.  and  at 
Stamford,  where  one  finds  some 
ver;  comfortable  Inns.  Churchill 
Uall  and  Kendall  Place  among 
tliem.  One  mar  go  br  stage  from 
Stamford  to  Davenport,  fourteen 
miles,  fare  76  centa;  or  Davenport 
Center,  twenty  inlles,  fare  tl.  and 
thence  to  Weet  Davenport;  or,  1( 
one  choose,  he  mar  B"  from  Bloom- 
ville  to  Delhi  by  stage,  the  distance 
being  eight  miles,  and  the  fare  TS 
cents.  At  Delhi  connection  la  made 
with  the  New  ¥ork,  Ontario  & 
Western  tor  points  southward  to 
New  York,  or  northward  to  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Thousand  lalandE. 
Delhi  Is  a  pretty  little  village  lying 
In  the  footbllU  of  the  CatskllU, 
eomethlng  like  fourteen  hundred 
and  Sfty  (eet  above  the  sea,  with 
picturesque  eurroundlnga  and  a 
pleasant  summer  cLlmate.  It  Is  al- 
most two  hundred  rolles  from  New 
York,  and  reached  directly  by  the 
New  York,  Ontario  &  WesUrn. 
They  say  the  brooks  are  alive  with 
trout,  whose  only  ambition  Is  to  end 
tlielr  days  in  the  creel  of  the  city 
Qaherman,  and  that  In  the  woods 

and  Incautious  rabbit  or  the  Juicy 
partridge ;  but  the  Department  of 
Recreation  has  no  "personal  ei- 
oerlence ''  along  these  Hoes. 


iwever.pos- 


The  North  does  nc 
Bess  a  monopoly  <>r 
mer-resorts.  There  are  eomebeantl- 
ful  places  In  the  moanlains  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  Ashe- 
vllle  has  become  so  popular  as  a 
winter-resort  that  many  people  are 
prone  to  regard  the  resort  as  ei- 
cluslvelya  place  lor  winter  abode. 
Such,  however.  Is  very  far  from 
being  the  fact;  for  the  climate  of 
the  Ashevllle  Plateau  Is  as  grateful 
to  him  who  would  escape  the  heat 
of  the  lowlands  of  theSouth  or  the 
valleys  of  the  North  and  f:ast  as  It 
Is  to  htm  who  seeks  It  as  a  refuge 
from  the  rigors  of  a  New  England 
winter.  And  Itis  doobtful  If  there 
Is,  In  this  beautlfal  coantry  of  ours. 
a  region  moreplctaresQUe  than  that 
which  BUrroundH  Ashevllle— a  re- 
gion named  by  some  one  who  had  the 
intuition  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
thing*  In  his  sonl,  "The  Land  of 
the  Skr,"  the  charms  of  which  have 


_  EUROPE.~ 

laril  lalk  ud  ■••  as.  Foa  a*  BaAniHaa 
twa,  Italy,  S-tliiihai.fmii  aaJ  -  §•  '  r 
dal  [iu?faiv  ntCirs.  ■■  Wim.-  Trim  iilgi 
Jaaa^*itii:>,MtadanibFBMkJair-  Bawii 
painiea nnrlrftUed, K t^ amir ^vucatloB  b IK^ 

MRS.  M.  D.  VBAEAB. 


Fitehhurg  Railraad 


n  vaHed  altradlma 


Heallh,  Rcrt,  Coolart,  ud   I 

for  the  niDuna.    Tcnuial  book  mallnl  spoB  n 

celpt  of  *c  iiampL 
■C.  n.  BURT.Oni,  Pasa.  Aft.,ButM.nMi 


Children's  Ponies. 

UudKnna,  Krliah,  Uiri,«dl 
bnkea  to  rUg  and  diin ;  ae- 


u^rta 


Uf  E  on  folders  and  letters  of  Infoi^ 

">,  mation  how  to  reach  the  IWm 

PAY  CMit,  White  MoutalM^  RpM. 

LaL  Icr    Lakes,   Mwrtwil    BM 

THE  HARBOR,  The  MuIIIm  Fm- 

POST"    " 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 


Hotol  Brunswick, 

BOSTON. 
American  and  European  PtaH. 

New  DBcn  plan  ' ' 
lurnisliaS,  ai 


Rutlaml  Railraad. 

oeDBNSBUKS^uroi^KK  CllAMn.An 

TAi  n^ar  Sammir  TmrM  L/mtt  li»(k«M 


SleeplsirCan 


REDUCED  RATES  TO  nilLADELPHU 

(  V,.  FriHxjr/r,ai.ia  Roiirta-I.  Acmml 
i.in  nccouni  of  the  HopuWlcan  Naiintal  do 

rale  d/ oof  ^re  fcr  t&e  roKOd  (r/o  (mtnuuuni 


m  tf  Rwirinn  la  mrmnf  U  UmrttMn. 


NOVA 
SCOTIA. 


r  thought  el  Yunonth  la 


■nj    cycliniE.     Ch.rlninE   ■ccncry.     AIR 
THAT  CURES  HAY  FEVER  IN  A 
DAY.     Yaimonth    bu  one  ol    IHe  bat 
bolell  in  CM.rU-"THE  GRAND." 
BooLlet  upon  applicjition. 

P.  C.  WILSON,  rUnagcr. 


The  Place  for  REST  and  HEALIH  In 

CALIFORNIA 


roundlnK^    ts  a  week.    Open  all  fear.    Send 
ORCHARD  ePRINQS.  COLFAX.  CAL. 


MYRTLE    HOUSE 

IN  DIGRV,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Write  ror  book  lEt  to 

Y  BROWN.  Man  ACER. 


Camps  and  Cottag:es. 

For  sale  or  lea^e.     Furnished  and  un- 
furnished.   Allprices.    A  (wo-centstamp 
will  bring  THE  RESORTER'S  lisL 
13  Aslor  PIsce,  New  Yorli, 


Hotel  Empire, 

Broadway  &  63d  Sw  N.  Y.  City. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  EXCLUSIVELY. 
•LSO  Par  Dlf  and  apvard. 

A!1sUFCt  onpuillie  door.     Only  ten  minulei 


New  Building.    Strictly  Fireproof. 

Newly  ead  Beautifully  Equipped. 
Perfect  Cuisine.     Efficient  Service. 

PatrODlied  by  the  best  people  only. 
Fine  Library.    Splendid  Mueic. 

Deslrabl)'  and  conveniently  located. 

SetdftJfa/Jir'  titlirtftftt  toffktil  and  rail  etfj. 


been  rang  not  alone  by  tboK  who 
owe  renewed  health  to  Its  Bootliing 
airs,  bat  by  travelera  to  whom  Ita 
mgRsd  grandeur  baa  chiefly  ap- 
pealed. The  oountrr  Is  ai  wild.  In 
many  plocea,  as  the  day  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator;  the 
atmoaphere  is  freighted  with  tiie 
ordor  of  the  pines  and  of  Bowers 
Innumerabte,  and  the  breeze*  which 
sweep  over  the  plateau,  two  thou- 

tbe  soft,  enervating  Eephyrswbtcb 
flit  flpaamodlcally  Bbont  the  heated 
piazzas  of  Inland  hotels,  hut  invig- 
oratlDg  winds  from  oft  the  monji- 
tains,  forty-tbreeof  wboaesunuolla 
pierce  the  eky  at  an  altitude  greater 
than  that  of  Uount  Wasbtngton. 
The  Battery  Park  Hotel  remainH 
open  throughout  the  year.  One  1b 
atmck  by  the  beantles  of  the  region 
between  Ashevltle  and  Mnrphy, 
where  Nature  seems  to  have  re- 
mained wholly  untainted  by  the 
toacb  of  civilization.  Above  the 
famoos  gorge  of  the  Nantshala 
River,  mountains  rise  more  than 
two  thousand  (eet  on  either  side, 
while  at  Spartanbtirg,  Tryon,  Sky- 
land,  or  Flat  Rock  the  views  are 
magnificent.  Only  a  short  distance 
to  the  southwest  ot  Henderson  la 
the  beaatltui  Sapphire  region,  con- 
taining Lakes  Fairfield  and  Sap- 
phire, on  the  shorea  of  which  are 
respectively  Sapphire  Iiit<  uid  the 
Hotel  Falrfleld. 

For  lUnatrated  bookleta,  describ- 
ing the  rontea  and  regions  tonched 
npoD  In  the  toregotng,  Ume-tablea, 
etc,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  W.  F. 
Herman,  otthe  Oknelasd  and  Buf- 
falo Tranalt  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  :  Mr.  Joseph  Beroliheim,  of 
the  Hanllon  Steamship  Company, 
Chicago;  F.  B.  Hibbard,  the  Hnd- 
Boa  Blver  Day  Line,  New  York; 
N.  A.  aims,  the  Ulster  A  Delaware 
Bailraad.  Rondont,  N.  T.:  A.  B. 
Tweatt.  the  Sonthem  Railway.  1U5 
Broadway,  New  Tork  i  J.  C.  Anders 
son,  the  New  Tisk.  Ontario  A  West- 
em.  n  Beaver  Blreet,  New  York ; 
and  3.  W.BDnUck,oC  the  Del««Ma 
&  HodsoD,  Albany.  F.  Q.  B. 


THE  ENQLESIDE 
HOTEL^^^s- 

.  .  .Beach  Haven,  N.  J. 

as"  gaests.  Open  until  Oct.  ist. 

HOT  u-wjiier  )»th>  in  the  faouK,  wd  ell  the 
desiiableadjudclaofamodeju hotel  home 


Scad  tor  SoBvesir. 

ENQLE  6:  SON,  Proprietors. 


HOTEL  VICTORY,  p«-u^  u»d.  okb. 

Suaner'fPindlHlDLakEBde.  "ImfurtuDnib 

nerbolij.     ColF.BeatlBg,  BUbiiii,sndFlihin(,and 

II  iciu  iliiidtl  liwn— CblMrte'i  PuadUl.  Open 
June  19,  for  Kuon  I900--4H;,  JO  le  lu.00  per  week. 
Kedaced  ftinily  ntei.  All  lnil|cinti>,  Kinllv  In- 
■  plru.  Awhl»>tRlTE,cniilnefkaaii.  Appredded 
IS  Ike  fbllen  eMIenI,  hecnuie  your  sppelltt  llla»l| 
the  Hmtt  nikei  ll  to.     Wille  (at  •aureniijalden, 

T.  -ii.  XeCRKKHT,  General  Hssstsr. 


Out  on  the  Cool  Ocean, 

on  Manch«ter-by-tbe.3ca. 

The  Winneegan, 


HENRY  W.  MORSE,  .BjsCKi. 


'THEIDlEWILD,"*'S.r!iS; 

Open.    Aaoammodatee  100.    For  booklet : 
B,  C.  SAVAOE.  ProprleU 


FULTON  CHAIN, 

ADIRONDACKS. 

Oaa  d  tke  most  pIctBreaqNS  and  best 
■SB*  and  Ibbing  regloas  of  the 
Orcat  North  Wood*. 
THE  rORGE  HOUSE,  Fint  Lake. 

ARROW  HEAD  INN,  Fourth  Lake. 
Modem  aed  modenie  hi  rales. 
P.  E.  SCHBNCK,  Prop.,  Old  Pei^,  N.  V. 


BLINDNESS  AND  DEAFNESS 

PREVENTED    AND    CURED. 


®' 
Dr.  Oken  Oneal,  of  Chicago,  is  the  Discoverer  of  a  New  Method  of  Treatment 
for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear.      His  success  in  the  cure  of  Cataracts,  Scunt, 
Films,  and  White  Spots  on  the  Eyes,  Granulated  Lids,  Weak,  Wstery,  or  Sore  Ejes, 
as  well  BE  In  the  cure  of  Caturhol  Deafness  and  Head-Noises,  li  attested  bj  tt"^tfiinl> 
throogbout  the  United  Sutei. 
Dr.  Oneal  OSes  only  Mild  Medicines  tbat  may  in  most  cases  be 
taken  at  patient's  own  home. 
Wnte  for  his  TIOBATISE  ON  MSBASBS  OP  TUB  BV^  BAR.  NQSB. 
AND  THWMT.     Describe  your  case  carefully. 
£aai  amd  a  proftiaetial  »pimMm  frti.     n  iTilniM  ^ 

DR.  OPEN   ONEAL,  IsHw  m-e04<Jt  Jsutsni  «., 


irmtfoa  tks  itsMfUMt  ffssUfr  « 


27 


«  la  vrftAw'^  > 


K^TANDARD-ARTiCLE5jJNCL-ft!»5iriEa 


REFRMERiTORS   HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES 


WICKES'  SYSTEM 

Controlled  by  u>  eicluslvely,  and  not  to  be  mlBtakei 
others bearlnEnl most  Blmllsr  names  bat  whtch  en.  _ 
thegonulnB,  Dun  art  not  fold  bvdraartaent  itores  or 
catdosne  houw*.    The  Bonulae  WICKES'  SYSTEM  of 


.iniurlnir  perfect  cleanh- 
n«i».  Itequlrtna  lees  Ice, 
TMEV  PAY  Pmk  THEM- 
SELVES.    Ten    ' 


icH  iLTT  equipped  with  the 

Wickes' System 

the  Buine  ob  embodied  !n 
the  tamlly  refrigersUirs. 
HyKipnli:ft(lr  perfect-lm- 
iH>sslbLe  to  absorb  or  re- 
lain  implBBBant  odore. 
Hade  with  either  White 
Tile  or  Oak  exterior*.  ChI. 
alogue,  *lth  full  Itilormii- 
tlon,  Bent  free  on  appUca- 


e;     porcdain 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO.  ^t-  f 


Wc  nuke  BiUiMd  Tablo  for  ntnte  Hoom  ■«  ft 
apecialty.  The  tabk  at  iSatttaJxd  ■boTC  SBS  wtt 
our  guarantee  that  it  li  equal  to  aoy  of  om  $300  taUn 
toe  playing  porpasci.  AtaitXtt  dx*,itSJ0O,  m  Mrwi 
aftbe  aOJastmble  top  wbicb  we  Mut^ly,  tUi  (akteia  remUly 
conrerted  Into  a  handiomc  ilaiag  at  lOtmtj  t^lm. 

SOLD  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS. 


IT  DlVC  Til  S*na  tor  our  llluatrated  Pricc-Llit.  atat. 

**  X" '.^'^  InEwhatyouhivefarbindlnsandquan- 

Bl  N  D  tity.    Wc  will  naki  you  a  propoaltlon. 

YOUR  '^''"^  ""'  UnlTcrsltf  Llbrarr  Blodlns 

aaaMa^iHva  A  ipeclalty.    Aik  about  oar  tanpoTary 

MJIBII&IIIES  aprlns  binder  lor  magazine*  and  paper*. 

WARD  BROTIERS,  JACKSOIIIflLLE,  ILL. 


Camps  and  Cottagnes. 


SORTER'S  list. 


13  Astor  Place,  New  Yotfc. 


EMPIRE 

Dress  Suit  Caie. 

mUBCr  PKOU  THB  PACTOHr. 


00° 


WATKBPBOOr 


Not  sold  In  atorea. 


Compare  It  irlth  any  SLOD  caM  ym 
ever  Baw,  and  If  not  H^lBlled  IfB  a  6w. 
.._._         win  rotund  money. 


OUR^HEALTH    HOME 

The  Steuben  Sanitarium 

HotBclUvlUe,  N.  V. 


Amiitcait  MonVilt  Divltw  «/  Ktultut  I*  wtlllug  to  atfwrt/Hri. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


THE  DIRECT  ROUTE 


National  Educational  AssoclatlOD  at 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

INTERESTINO     MIUE  .TBir 
JttEBA 

TloketB   &UW  oil  8bIh   to 

ASHEVILLE 

HOT  SPllINC.S,  >",  e. 

LAND  oF  THE  SKY 


The  most  maenifi™ilnio..nI 
loAmpri™.  ThrouKh  Veiiibi 


m 


.CUIP.  I  SSSiSSS  I  WA.TURK. 


w  AmtrlmM  MtutUt  Kmhm  if  Mmltmt  m  w«^  « 


MDNDNRaUTE 

!  cmcAGa  \ 

I  INDIANAPOLIS! 
I  CINCINNATI.; 

i  4Train5  daily  [ 


PS  nWiifl  V  V  »      <LXLjtl  J^i^j;  ca  I  i^o.f 


^"•NORTHERN 


■C///C4C0 

imiLWAUKEE. 


BO 
lOO 
/OO 
lOS 

tie 

t^B 

tee 

t94- 
379 
3B4 

■*oo 

435 
477 


Vox  l,aAe 

'yiauResha 
Oconojnotyoe 
^AMtfLake 
Madison 
K  il bourn 
^arqueffe 
M  irtocQua 
Star  t.aAe 
^inrtefonJta 
Sp/juf  LaAe 


A^.r/Mttj^Mo 


csomjrxAf^ORif 


The 

National  Educational 

Association. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


Jul 


r  7-13- 


The  fanfotu  old  city  will  exlend  il 
est  hospitality.  The  r^lroads  annou 
rates.  This  convention  by  the  scBside  is  going 
to  be  the  greatest  ever  held.  One  (are  for 
round  trip  (plua  %/t.oo)  from  all  Northern  pointi, 
vi«  CINCINNATI  «nd  the 

Queen  &  Crescent 

Route.     Full    Mop-over   privileges,    choice    o(    ' 
routes,  and  the  best  service  that  h  to  be  fonnd 
anywhere.     Tickets  are  good  till  September  1st 
for  the  return  journey. 


WriUlorlr 


mlDB  ChariM 


and  tb>  way  to  get  thari 
Mripllva  at  Cblckaaaaga  battlefldd.  Aabevllla, 
•adUia"LaBdo(tbe9k]',"etc.  W,  C  RINBAR- 
50N.  O.  P.  A.,  CiMlBDatI,  Ohio. 


•■  Ui  Amnrlaaji  MtKUilg  tMlim  qf  ttthmt  Im  orflbf  (t  «*M«Mra. 


1  ■•  o  v<^i        and        Krtscrt^Al  i  i>f 

^iT^-L'iA  SPRINGS!      3RTS 

1,900  TO  2,600   FEET   ELEVATION 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

ON    THE   LINE   OF  THE 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILWAY. 

A  Most  Healthful  Region  in  Which  to  Spend  the  Heated  Term. 

Great  Varielv  of    Mineral  Waten.      lavigoatiag,  curative,  and  bealth-finog  baths.      Gnod   Jloa 
SurraundioKi.      Eihilaiatin);  SoniDier  Climate.      Days  Mildly  Watm.  Nights  Cool  ,     ■  —  '     ■- 
the  Fcelin);  of  Enerj^  and  Buoyancy  that  the  Rare  ^lonntain  Air  Inspites. 


ralvfcd 


'■■SK'bk;^ 


Luitrtwed.    Fiae 


Salt  SBlpkBr  SFrt^ 


HeallKsHrrliw-L'afwUac  bcakh  rtton—comtoriMUc 
War^  Ml^rlaca— ruHW  Isi  (real  Ibtroil  pooli  nod  <U- 
ITkllc    Kalphar    Sarti^a- Rcpnwuiin    Swibciii    i 
Old     Hwcel     nrrtmfa-^itrmint    Health    ud   ;riaAn: 

Tlie  Oiadra  laa-At  CILItun  Fotic. 

3CX3   HOMES   FOR  SUMMER   BOARDERS. 
Tfac  Botol  R«ilHMd  Service  HaintaiiKd  bwn  aU  the  Pikx^  Otn  of  tb  IMaifc 

Schedules.  Eicuniaa  Tickets,  and  Keservatimis  at  C.  &  O.  Offices.  363  and  ijM  Brcmiwwf,  ml  OS£«a 
PcDDsylvaDia  K.  K.,  New  Votk.     Also  C.  &  O.  Offices  Eaat  and  West.     Write  W.  H.  Gkzbcok,  Special  Agem, 
Waihinj^on,  I).  C..  lot  Int  pamphlet  and  ruide-book. 
H.  V.  FULLER.  Gen.  Paa.  Ajti^  VASHINGTOT^  IX  C 


1-, 


;S§  i  d    e  >  B I  i 


!n   ^3  i 


Itartfi.  Ma  ilmirliaii  MmtUf  iitlu,  tf  Hulimt  la  mrfUitt  U  m 


WEARING  APPAREL 


>•  Amirimui  ManiUg  Knltm  «f  A 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


eariine 


^Mja^MjplisifgHM 


WASHING 

COMPOUND 

IE  GREAT  INVENTION 


i  Yours 


m 

Easiest  fori^ 


WwtfM  Un  AKmlMM  Htfttlt  tnlnn  tf  llnhm*  fa  mritlHg  U  «4Mr0M* 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


S\ 


$680.00 

(Six  Hundred  and  Eighty  Dollars) 

In  Cash  Prizes  for  the 
Best  Recipes  for  Cooking 


Wheat  FOOD 


Pillsbury's  VitoSo 

To  increase  the  popularity  of  Pillsbury's  Vitos,  the  ideal 
wheat  food,  by  suggesting  many  ways  in  which  to  prepare  it 
for  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper,  The  PiIlsbury<Washburn 
Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  offer  twelve  Cash 
Prizes  for  the  best  recipes  for  cooking  Pillsbury's  Vitos  as  follows : 


First  Prize, 

$125.00 

Seventh  Prize, 

$60.00 

Second  " 

100.00 

Eighth 

40.00 

Third    " 

90.00 

Ninth 

80.00 

Fourth  " 

80.00 

Tenth 

20.00 

Fifth     " 

70.00 

Eleventh   " 

10.00 

Sixth     " 

60.00 

Twelfth      '• 

S.OO 

This  prize  contest  will  cootmue  until  July  15th,  1900,  and  recfpes 
will  be  accepted  up  to  that  date,  but  not  more  than  one  recipe  from  one 
person.  The  recipes  will  be  tested  by  competent  judges,  and  the  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  the  order  of  excellence  of  the  recipes.  For  circular 
containing  all  information  about  this  prize  contest,  address 

The  Pilbbury-Washbum  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,   Minneapolb,  Minn. 

special  Notice.— Ladles  who  do  not  care  to  enter  this  contest  penonall;, 
are  Invited  to  coll  to  It  the  attention  of  inch  ai  are  sUlled  In  cookcij, 
and  to  whom  the  prize  monej  would  be  welcome.  Hembeia  of 
benevolent  and  charitable  organbatlons  idio,  U  sacccMfnl  conteat- 
anis,    can   contribute    the    money  thus    earned    to    their    Societies. 


«MtlM  t*«  AmtHma  MtaMg  ffrnttov  tf  * 


WEARING  APPAREL 


Reduced  Prices  on 

Suits  and  Skirts. 

We  have  on  hand  several  hundred  pieces  of  fine  Spring  and  Summer  suitings 
and  skirling  which  we  wish  tO  dispose  of  in  order  to  reduce  our  stock.  Votl  can 
now  secure  a  fashionable  garment  made  to  order  at  a  great  reduction  from  former 
prices.  Order  from  this  Reduced  Prnce  Sale  as  freely  as  you  wish  ;  send  back 
anything  you  don't  like,  and  wt  iiiill  refund  your  matiey.  One-third  has  been  cut 
off  the  price  of  nearly  every  clolh  suit  and  skirt  in  our  line,  and  every  wash  suit 
and  skirt  has  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  former  prices  ;  but  the  quality  of  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  is  right  up  to  our  usual  standard— just  as  good  as  if  you 
paid  double  the  money. 

TtMar-Mnde  Hutlt,  Unfit  IhroiighoHt ;  farMtrtu  $10;  nrtlHcrdlo  $e.«t. 
$  la  Snltt  rtdueni  to  $10.  $110  ShUm  rtdueed  to  413.34. 

tUS  Suit,  reaumd  to  $10.67. 

Mrparalr:  AH-Wmil  tiktrl*  !  former  price  $9;  reilHeed  to  $4. 

$7  MtlrlK  rrdtteca  to  tf-f  .07.  $0  Hklrla  rrdured  to  $e. 

Haiifl^oiMj'  WathSfilrttnlhrnnrrtliHodtli'l  fommrlif  $4 ;  reduerd  to  $11. 

$S  ttnih  Snllt  rtitiirrd  to  »tf.,1«.  $0  Waoh  «»((«  reduced  (o  $3. 

HiiaA  Hklrta,  iHdUpramablr  for  jjiimuier  ipear;  formert^  $3; 

rrdHtnt  to  Sl.ao. 

$4  tVofh  Sfclrlw  rrdurrd  la  fi.  $S  Wanh  SMrtM  mdueed  to  S2.X0. 

Jteduerd  prteet  au  Strumir  SvU;  Separate  SleyeJe  Sfclrt>, 

Ralny-naa  Suit*  and  Hhirtt. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO^  (t9  and  \2\  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Imerican  Wafch  and  Diamond  Club. 


inu  ID  thr  ejtlent  of  tu.  per  da*.    Aw  « 

lit  ™}mnc«  lor  tfi*  ariridj,        

TBB  W  A  l>  KBR-BDH  V9W  -tISu  ■■ta.a 
1  Orlpl  Bulldlim, ClBiiMMwiij  « 


MvHIm  tkt  Amtrlean  HuttUg  « 


-*^    MUSIC    "*• 


The     PIANOLA 

A  PIANO-PLAYER-  FOIL 
THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT 
PLAY  THE  PIANO  AND 
FOR   THOSE    WHO    DO 


is   musically  artistic,  therefore  it  is  a 
;  to  every  one.      To  this  the  critics 


a  the  oiuaic 


IIHE  PIANOLA 
[  source  of  pleasun 
1  everywhere  agree. 

To  the  novice  the  I^anola  offers  access  to  the  musi- 
:al  literature   of  the  world — ancient  and  modern  —  a 
I  Liszt  Rhapsody  or  the  latest  song  or  dance. 

When   we   say    access   we   do   not    mean    simply 
ability  to  turn  on  music  as  in  the  case  of  a  music-box,  but  actual  access  t 
world — participation. 

The  Pianola  gives  each  individual  the  pleasure  of  producing  music  for  himself  and 
of  playing  any  composition  as  he  desires  to  hear  it  played.  The  player  controls  the 
expression.  Accent,  tempo,  and  touch  are  all  subject  to  his  will,  giving  to  his  rendition  his 
own  musical  personality.  All  this  the  Pianola  omrs.  It  removes  technical  difficulties. 
It  is  bringing  into  use  thousands  of  pianos  which  have  been  silent  for  many  years. 
To  the  skilled  musician,  to  whom  a  lifetime  is  insufficient  to  master  more  than 
a  small  per  cent,  of  the  works  of  the  great  composers,  the  Pianola  affords  a  sudden 
expanding  of  his  repertory.  It  makes  the  entire  literature  of  the  [uano  available,  without 
study  and  without  practice. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  Pianola  enables  him  to  obtain  resuhs  he  never  dreamed 
were  possible.  It  is  the  human  element  which  has  astonished  musical  critics  and  won  for 
the  Pianola  unqualified  endorsement. 

Price,  ^250.     The  Pianola  can  be  bought  by  monthly  instalments  if  desired. 


The  Aeolian 
Company 

18  W.  Twenty-third 
St.,  New  York  City 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


HOODS 
TOOTH 
POW-    ' 


1  the  I 


DER 


slwafB  reliable. 

It    cleanees,   whllens 

and  prcaerves  tbe  Icetb  ; 

hurilenH  and  reddens  the 

neutrBllaea  all  aold 


retlar 


9   tha 


moutli  and   sweeteos    the 

bKatb  ;— answers  in  a  ScFERlolt 

way  every  parpoae  ol  a  dentifrice  ; 

rally  nierlts  tbe  bigb  commendation 

Bce[Tine  from  everybody  Uiat 

Large  Bottle,  25  cts.    TRY  IT. 

Mammoth  Bottle,  3  tlmea  as  much,  50  otB. 

'rrt  Samplf. 

C.LHOODaCX}..LowU.ihsi..U.S.A. 


HOOD'S 

Medi- 
cated 

SOAP .  ' 


It  give 
that 


look 
everybody  likes  to  lec. 
It  Boolhes  Irritation*,  re- 
duces  InB.immatlons.  and 
la  o(  slenal  service  in  tresling 
erugitlonB.    It  Is   Cleanb- 
Emoli-cent.     DiemrEcriKa 
l.iTlBEFric,  hat    a   delicate 
fragrsnce  and  makes  a  rich,  creamy, 
abundant  latber.    Is  deligblhilly  cool- 
I   refreshing  in  warm  weather. 
Trial  Sin,  10  Cit.  Full  Sit*.  «  Cli. 

Fnc  aamvli- 

tCL HOOD&CO., lowta.  Jttws.,  U.S.  A. 


Coke  Dandruff  Cure 


Dtar  Sirs  ,■  I  purchased  b  bottle  of  Cokt  DsndruEf 

accldcnlflily  broken  when  I  had  u»d  only  about  one- 
qiuinerott^econlenti.butall>igiuoCdandni!r  bad 
entitely  dlaappeated  and  I  am  podtivc  in  asBcftiiiB 
thitt  It  nai  due  Boltly  to  Cuke  DandtufF  Cure. 

In  view  of  Bbawtna  tnr  appredatitni  of  this  remedy 
I  irrite  thit  tetter  ana  will  ■fways  recommend  li. 
Very  respectfully.       Chab.  B.  Robebis. 

Benccaot  Signal  Corps  U,  B.  A. 

Mntiy'so-cslled  "Kalr  Reelora'lfres "  couuL  polib 
onoua  miueiBls  thiit  eauw  pafaly»i«.    Avoid  them. 

A.  R.  BrMiwr  Co..  23  l«  S«lla  Straet,  Chka«o 


H  MaiHU§  KtvlMi  cf  a*Bhmt  In  mltiHg  ta  otfMrffMi*. 


,5TANDARD-ARTICLE5UNCL-ft-!»!)lfIEDJ 


PHYSICIANS  PRESCRIBE 

Crosby's  Yitalized  Phosphites 


Becan«e  tbey  know , 

•ecret  preparation.    It  la  an  eiwentlitl  food  for 
'-- --'         ■  of  the  bus: 


_ , ^™^„ ^..  appllotlon.    Vltdlized 

Pboaphltes  IB  s  cDnceQt»t«il  white  powder  from  tlic 
phospholii^^rindple  ^f  the  ox-brftln  and  wheat  germ. 


Deecriptlve  pamphlet 
Phosphites  IB  a  conceQ 

RhoBpholil  prinrlple  of 
innulated  by  Prot.  Peri 


at  found  at  DnujuMi,  Mnl  ha  ntaU  (I 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 

Thebemremedy  known  for '■oldfnllii-hen.a.aore  throat, 
and  influenza.    It  dmsa  not  tontiiio  cocaine,  morphine. 


Getting  Ready. 

Feeding  Ahead  of  Hot  Weatlier. 


use  the  cereals,  as  they  heat  the  blood  less." 
.Seasonable  advice  from  an  old  practitioner. 

If  one  uses  some  care  as  to  food,  the  coming 
hot  weather  will  be  passed  as  comfortably  as 
any  season.  In  fact,  a  person  possessed  of  a 
perfectly  balanced  set  of  nerves  can  be  happy 
and  comfortable  under  most  any  conditions. 

The  Iniest  food  for  building  up  the  nervous 
system  to  a  perfect  condition  is  Grape-Nuts. 
The  makers  are  skilled  in  their  art,  and  know- 
ing that  nature  fills  the  brain  and  nerve  centers 
with  a  soft  gray  matter  which  is  used  up  more 
ach   day   and   must     be   replaced  (or 


in).  3 


1  knot 


ing 


that  this  gray  matter  is  made  by  the  combina- 
tion of  albumen  and  phosphate  of  potash,  they 
select  the  parts  of  the  tield  grains  that  contain 
the  needed  materials,  manufacture  them  into  a 
delicious  food,  ready  cooked,  predigcsted,  and 
of  a  fascinating  flavor. 

The  use  of  Grape-Nuts  quickly  proves  that  it 
really  does  rebuild  and  slrengtlien  the  nervous 
system  in  a  most  certain  manner.  It  is  sold  by 
all  grocers  and  is  in  daily  use  in  hundreds  o( 
thnii^and^  of  the  best  families  in  America. 


Impure  Blood, 
Pimples,  Tetter, 
Eczema  and  Acne 

hume 

Price  $1,  express  paid. 

SULPHUME  'S 


SULPHUMC  PILLS  act  directlyon  the  llreT,kldne7*aiidbaw«b,bntdoaatsrlpcornaflM«te.   PHeeisce 

ALL  Intelligent  people  know  what  valuable  remedial  pnmcrtie*  •olphor  poweMU,  but  PGW  nnllsa  what  wonder- 
tol  cnrea  are  aActed  bj  Hqnld  nilphnt,  SuipkaoM.     QwUns  €■£•  wUTcnre  an  otdlnalT  lore  tfaraat. 

I^Koaportd  cud  udwcnimafl  you  oar  SUU^HUMEBOCXCukl  SKIN  BOOK  boAFR^  Vbca 
you  write  tor  oiir  boob,  if  VM  wifl  mcntioa  tfic  nrttcolaf  CDoipIalntyoH  ai 
a  ipccUl  letter  rf  Advice.    Correipondence  Jnvittd.    CnnmlUHnn  FPHRi  tf 
aULPHUMB  COnPANY.  lag  Snlpbnnw  BuBdtat.  CtHCAOO.  Lrmati.ecauatCD..> 


It  tamoKd  iot  m  will  Hod  yon 


MtntlBB  tl 


tr/ran  Montklg  Rnltm  af  RnltirM  I 


mrttlug  («  a^ttrtltmri. 


5TANDARD-ARTiCLE5UNCL-A55iFIE^ 

T I ji iiii  .1    II 11 iiiTrYifrii 


Signs  of  Paralysis        hAY-FEYER. 


Can  Be  Discovered  in  Time. 

"Numbness  of  ihe  hands  and  arms,  with 
premonitions  of  paralysis,  kept  by  me  while  1 
was  using  coffee.  I  finally  discovered  il  was 
caused  by  coffee  ;  when  I  quit  the  coffee  and 
began  drinking  Postum  Kood  Coffee  the  numb- 
ness ceased  entirely,  and  I  have  been  very  well 
ever  since.  At  that  lime  I  was  unable  10  sleep, 
bul  now  I  sleep  perfectly. 

"  Husband  was  also  troubled  from  lack  of 
sleep  while  he  was  drinking  coffee,  but  now  he 
uses  Postum  Food  Coffee  with  me,  and  we  both 
sleep  perfectly.  Our  liltle  boy  had  peculiar 
nervous  spells,  and  I  stopped  the  use  of  coffee 
with  him  and  have  been  giving  him  all  the 
I'ostum  Food  Coffue  he  cared  for.  He  is  per- 
fectly well  now, 

"  My  sister  was  troubled  with  nervous  head- 
aches while  she  used  coffi^e.  She  found  how 
greatly  improved  we  were  from  discontinuing  it 
and  using  I'oslum  Food  Coffee,  so  she  made  the 
change,  and  is  now  rid  of  her  nervous  head- 
aches. \\'e  are  naturally  strong  advocates  of 
Postum. --Mrs.  J.  Walkord,  Castalia.  Erie 
Co.,  Ohio. 


Prevented  orreUeved,  and  ultimately  cured  by 
the  KU-THY-MEN  method. 

ssfully  treated  by  mail  c 


!slas 


It  of  I 


had  a  few  failures. 

Won't  have  so  many  this  year. 

Why? 

Because  of  greatly  improved  methods. 

Kvery  case  under  the  immediate  supe 
of  our  medical  director. 

Treatment  furnished  by  mail,  or  at  our  treat- 
ment rooms.  No.  510  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Write  for  eumination  blank  and  literature. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

i   to  begin  treatment  to  insure  success. 

Don't  wait   until   the  attack  ii  on.     No  CO-  \ 
;oaine  or  mDrphin< 

I'revention  of  attack  guaranteed   those  who  3 
will  come,  in  time,  10  our  treatment  roomi  (or  | 
;   examination    and    treatment    by   ■ 
i   physician. 


INVESTMENTS  THAT  EARN 


PER    ANNUM. 

I  NORTH  DAKOTA  FIRSI  MORTGAGE, 
REAL  ESTATE  IKVESTJIEHTS. 

The  safest  and  moat  reliable  of  any  cl 
rurties.     Tvicnty  years'  experience  in 
Unquestionable  references  furnished 
i   spondence  solicited. 

I  W.  L.  WILLItMSON,  Lisbon,  1.  DitotL  j 


eOOD  HEALTH  for  $5.00 


PURIFY    YOUR    BLOOD 
STORE  HOT    WEATHER 

THE  ROBINSON  VAPOR  BATH  CABINET 

Pi.Miliiely   cur.-,    Rhiunialism,    Kidney,   ind    StonMch    Iroubte. 
1i  mukcs  yuu  cloM  jud  »uU.    I'hc  OKLV  patcnL  Sciica  FoLdJiif 

aiTooi"  Free'  -^isf  «■<-"'<">■=" 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS 
WE  WANT  GOOD  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 

tmmm  tiebmii  bath  go.  "^a&^'as.'^- 


If  Vnii  ■^■"  "■* 

A  QUESTION  OF 

j  CONVENIENCE  and 

1  HONEST  VALUE 


BaVh  CaMneit} 


IRWIN'S 
Bath  Cabinet 


{  Prtcea,  l&a)  to  •19.10.    Ha 
I  prlCM    where    we    faav 


[  P.  IRWIN  MPQ.  CO.,  uj  a 
t  (/  Amifaw  /■  mriang  U  aAartfi 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


'Hygiene 

forHay=Fever" 

JUST  OUT.     FREE  BY  «AIL. 
SEND  FOR  A  COPV. 


Mrglenic  I 


I,  Rules  for  Diet.  Rathloe  and 

„ ^^.     Wliat  Clin  Iw  Done  (or  Hay. 

r     KBvar.    AsUii.ia  BnJ  Hay-FeviT  Cured  toSUj 
I     Cured.     Ait/orCurn.mCommenUNo.lT. 

i    DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

P      AHTISEPTIC      ^ 

SKIN  SOAP 

Made  from  the  freih  creen  leaves 
of  the  Taimanlan  Blue  Qum  Tree. 

Hie  onlr  PERFECT  SKIN  aod  TOILET  SOAP  kMH 

Si'ld  hy  ull  druERiiti  or  scut  by  mail 

Price,  as  cenU,    Sumple  ukc,  sc. 

THE  R.  T.  BOOTH  COMPANY.  40  At^  O.  Ittawa,  N 


*  4^ '*•'•■**  !■  MWaV  te  « 


Mntlim  (*•  Amtrlem  MoMMg 
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Where  Reliability  Counts. 

Reliability  is  the  most  important  thing  to 
consider  when  buying  a  Hunting  Rifle, 
for  there  is  no  telling  when  your  life 
may  depend  upon  it,  Rifles,  like  men, 
can  be  judged  by  the  company  they  keep. 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLES 


the  trusted  companions  of  nearly  two  million  intelligent 
hunters  because  of  their  reliability,  accuracy,  strong  shooting 
qualities  and  finish.  Winchester  Repeating  Rifles  repeat. 
They  don't  jam,  catch  or  fail  to  extract. 

TKSXi   Osr  1£0  F«ee  niutrateil  Cauloene. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Hew  Haven,  Conn. 


BANNER 


♦  A  22  Calibre  ♦ 

4«    Repeater  4« 

mi    Is  DM  B  mere  toy.    Of  course  we  hRTS  one  chieClT    VP 
^    (orsmusemenl.  We  wiuitii"littl*rifle"  wlthwhlch     21 

4>  LONG  RANGE.  4« 

^#    We  (Id  not  »int  (□  bur  ■  new  rifle,  Blthourh  (he    i^ 


4»  MARLIN  FIRE  ARMS  CO., 

^  New  Haven,  Conn.  ^L 


MtiHltm  Ut  AmirltBK  Ma*tUf  Rteltti  tf  Ktultm 


"PHOTOORAPHIC  OUTFITS^ 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn*t  a  Kodak. 


KODAKS 

do  a^vay  with  cumbersome  plate  holders,  heavy,  fragile 

glass  plates  and 
Ibothersome  dark 
I  slides. 

I  All  Kodaks  can  be 
loaded  in  daylight  with 
our  light-proof  film 
cartridges  which  weigh 
but  ounces  -where  plates 
weigh  pounds. 

This  Picture 
tells  the  story. 


Kodaks  will  be  admitted  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
grounds  without  charge.  There  will  be  no  aggravating 
restrictions.  Tripod  cameras  will  be  allowed  on  the  grounds 
until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  only,  and  the  price  for  this 
limited  use  will  be  25  Francs  ($5.00)  per  day. 

Take  a  Kodak  With  You. 
$5.00  to  $35.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Cataloguti  Jree  at  the  dealers  or  by  maU.  RochCSttr,  N.  Y. 


««t(/M  tkt  Amttleem  Memtklt  Kiulim  ef  KtuU 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFi^l 


If  it   Isn't   &n   Hastman   It   Isn't   a   Kodak. 

The  full  measure  of  photographic 

enjoyment  comes  with  the  possession  of  a 


Folding 
Pocket 
KodaK 


AU  Folding  Pocket  Kodaks  are 
made  of  Aluminum,  are  covered 
with  morocco,  have  the  finest 
lenses,  our  automatic  shutters  for 
time  exposures  and  snap  shots,  are 
equipped  with  view  finders,  and 
sets  of  three  stops,  use  our  light- 
proof  film  cartridges  and  can  be   Loaded   In  D&ylight. 


THE,    No.    3 
POC  KE,T 


FOLDING 
KODAK 


marks  the  highest  achieTemeni  in  pocket  photography. 

The  lenses  are  the  finest  Rapid  RecHlincar  of  great  speed.  A  scale  is  provided  for  focusing, 
there  is  a  tripod  socket  for  horizontal  exposures  and  a  brilliant  view  finder  (reversible),  with 
metal  light  shield.  The  siie  of  picture,  3X^X  inches,  is  in  every  way  desirable  and  the  shape  ' 
is  artistic.    Cartridges  for  two,  six  or  twelve  exposures  are  provided  for  these  inttmmentB. 


Do..  Kos  t  Cartrldsaa.  2  •zpoauroa  oatth  (4  «xp«a«r*a). 


KODAKS,   $5.00   to  $35.00. 


Kodak  Catalogue  five 
at  Ike  dealer's  cr  by  ma 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

&ech«st^,  N>  T* 


KtKtlaii  U*  AmtH—H  MmlUt  * 


m  tf  amkm  la  ttrtOtt  U 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFT 


*7t  works  of  itself." 

Aristo 
Self-Toning 

PAPER  Is  equal  In  pw  I 
manency    to  our  cde- 
braUd  Artoto-PIaUno. 
N  o  boUunome  de  velopeiB^ 
or  uncertain  toners ;  no 
fading. 


lUlve  aad  leaa  It  all  In  &  poor 

ANEmCMJUIISTDPJIPEIIS 

produce  the  full  Tilna  o/  tba 
DcntlTcanfiddCM  kod  idl- 
>£le,  ThU't  ^^  tlwr  •<•  VMd 


Olbcim  MU  If  j«l  IhU  l*«  JL 

III*  plillnlwttilt  lirtMiIkrti, 

UU  tttt  TwiM  hr  Ihwi  lalHi. 

AMKRICAN   «ni«TOTYPI  CO. 

MunrewN,  n.  y. 


MOHTAUKCameras 

Strictly  High  Grade 

Our  latest  product  is  a 

triumph  in  camera 

building. 

^  jf^  to       Double  Extension,  Compact. 
Material,   Workmanship   and 
$^0  Lenses  are  the  Best. 


Send  forourcaialogue 
of  full  line  of  cameras, 
$15  10  $150.  All 
photo  supplies  of  the 
flnest  quality. 


OUR  GOODS  APE  GUARANTEED. 
a.  QENNERT,  Manufacturer,   23  East  I3th  Street,  New  York. 


GtAduaiz  Photogtaphy 


Graduates  from  the  button- 
pressing  stage  wlio  want  the 
best  naturallV  gfraTitate  to  the 

Solosraph  Camera 

All  gfraduates  invited  to  send 
for  catalogfxte  describiosf  the 
best  Photo  Supplies. 

Tie  suvni  CMusCLti  Ncwvtrt 


m  MtHUilt  Itnhm  ef  Itthmt  la  mrHS^f  tB  B^Mrifw 


VELOX 


Exquisitely  soft  d 


NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Division  of  ihe  General  Arisio  Co. 
Nepera  Park, 


The  Lovell 

LJl  O^/"^     Is  ihe  coming 

X^  IdLC  photographic 
plate.  If  you 
are  using  It  you  are  using 
the  best.  IF  not,  try  it  and  you 
will  become  a  constant  user. 
The  Lovell  Dry  Plate  is 
guaranteed  and  proved  to  be  as 
fast  as  any  and  more  rapid  than 
most.  Compare  the  prices  of 
all  standard  plates  and  note  the 
saving  in  using  The  Lovell, 
Shipped  promptly  in  Summer  as 
well  as  in  Winter — no  delay. 
All  dealers  sell  them. 


nd  ■  »cap]e  packitti 
VDU   men  I  Ion  Ibis 


THE  LOVEa  DRY  PLATE  MFG.  COMPANY 
New  ttcchttlc.  N.  Y, 


d 


P^OCO 
CAMERA 

FOR    TOURISTS. 

The  POCO  is  the  favorila 
amongst  travelers. Filled 
with  celebrated  RochesleiS 
5ymetrical  Lens  and 
Unlcum  5hutler.       Ha^ 
every  adjustment  for 
hand  or  tripod  work. 
ALL  SIZES  OF  FOREIGN 
MADE  PLATES  can  be  used 
in  the  POCO  by  means  of 
interchangeable  holder! 

PRICE  *3-"><' and  upwardsil 

New  Illustrated   Catalotjiie  1 

mailed  on  application.! 

ROCHESTER  CAMERA  6-SUPPl»  C« 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFIT 


AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION 


The  Paris  Kiposilion  Is  acknowledged  the  fincal 
acVniefswnh'ycmfbut'ukB  aKMcf^e-T^^P^ 


efiisned.    Its  heautiful 


Price,  $10.00  and  upwards 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  COMPANY,        43  Soulh  Street.  Kfthester.  N.  V. 


IhlfoiZi^'.^'uf 


famei^ 


Fitted    with    twelve    metal 

Ueht-Trsht,  Dust-Proof 

Plate  Holders,  any  of  which  may  be  re- 
moved in  broad  daylight,  is  the 

Adiake  Camera 

No  dark  room  necessary  for  reraovinf 
plate  holders.  Take  one  or  more  pictures 
and  develop  Ihem.  Ho  waste  of  time. 
Adiake  Photography  is  convenient,  fasci- 
nating. Inexpensive.  Hew  book  just  ready 
sentfree  if  youask.    TellaallBlMiitAdlakes. 

idlakes  from  $8,011  to  $13.50 


WE  ENLARGE 


ff  cameras,  photognphic  tup- 
in  d  En  Era  vi  HE  Company, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE  AHTOBATIC- 
COMBINATION 


REEL 


The  Little  Plager  Does  ft 


was  without 
Automatic  Red. 

OUR  1000 
ALUMINUM  MODEL 


M^' 


Send  for  Cualen* 


imnn*  t  ERBE IIIFB.  CO.,  RwhMtw,  I.T. 


(fltien  tut  Amtrleon  KtntUg  Knhui  af  Ktvltmt  In  writing  to  aiutrtl—n. 


^g^feAfeMyMNCL-frlSJFIED] 


waoDS 


y/emmi^^ 


Electric  Automobiles 

WOODS  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY 


Ready 

for  you 
when  you 
are  ready 

for  them 

■'THE 

WOODS  " 


Aiii-nmnhilj^a  -    The  Care,  Cnnjtmctipn.  and  Opcraiion  of  Electric  Vt hides,  by  a  well-tn, 
AmOmOPIICS  « lgrbtnS.SiiinfACo..Chicago.m.    K'S- 


^' 

r^^m 

KjK 

^ 

"BUY  A    BABCOCK."                                         ^ 

"■^ppr 

wii;;>/lb 

dmt   to    know     thai    your    aiiTi.ge    «  made  u  wcU  u  it       j-f 

n 

vV--  ^^            -jlV;jm 

"B&bcock  Style"  Appe&la  lo  Peo> 
pte  of  Good  T&ste  Everywhere. 


^  H.  H.  BABCOCK  COMPANY, 


innlnc.  and  while  not  chop  It  b 
Write  Tor  catalogue,  snggn- 
r  Dcarot  dealer. 


BUCKEYE  CAMERA 

USIS  DA1U0HJ  LOAOma  FILMS  OK'nATCS 
Price  $8.00  to  $16.00 

II  you  arc  an  amateur  photosniphcr.  and  will  Mnd  ua  your  name  and  refer 

apparataa  ftnd  photo  spcclallleBp    Addrcaa 

AMATEUR  SALES  DEPARTnENT 

IVi  recammend  NEW  A  M ERICA  M  FILMS  /or  //.ind.Catnera  IVori. 

E."&"H"."frANTHONY  &  CO.,  '"-'f.t™'!,™*.""?,^"^. ''°"" 
l«i«i»i«i»i«»»i.i«i«m»i«Mni«w»i«i«iM«»«m«i»»«i»ui»i»n 

HirMvi  tut  tmuioiM  IhMUt  ffMto*  tt  twtmi  tw  wttlnf  to  m^twUfn. 


WRITING  MACHINES 


rliNVESTlGATE 
THOROUGHLY 

-  bcrORE  YOU  PURCHASE  A  nPEWRITER. 

The  5MITH  Premier 

W/lf  merit  your  approvdl  d5  it  fully 
meets  requirements  dt  ei/eri/ point 
"ART  Catalogue  for  THEMKino. 


^The  Smith  Premier  Ttpewriter  Co. 


i 


The  Satisfactory  Typewriter. 

M«lB  Omee.  aOB  Bfertwiy,  Mct  Yert. 


The  machine  that  does  better  mnfc  with 
less  fatigue  than  any  other. 

That  has  ft  velvet  touch  and  amy  poadble 


Catalogue  f lee— «ead  for  tt. 


'#  AiBtrltan  McBUIg  Dnltu  of  Rtvlemi  In  nrltlng  to  a^vrtlurt. 


■WRITING  MACHINESS 


Touch  Typewriting 

SYSTEM 

Double  the  speed  can  be  obt&iued 
from  the  average  student. 

The  CHICAGO  $35 

Is  most  suitable  for  this  work  I 

A  prominent  Typewriter  Expert,  under 
date  of  April  i3th,  says  as  follows: 


"Thf  arrangement  of    Ihe    keyboard    of    The 
Chicago  and  its  lighl,  even  [ouch  malie  it  ode  of 
the  most  suitable  of  machines  for  the  louch  operator 
or  student.     Von  could  not  have  done  better  had 
I  in  mind  the  touch  operators  when  the  order  of  the  keyboard  was  laid  out.     It  is  true  that  some  of 
lors  of  touch  tVpe'^riting  advocate  the  use  of  two  shift-keys,  but  there  are  few  touch  operators  (hat 
e  than  one.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  Ihe  thumb  of  the  right  hand  docs  all,  or  nearly  ali.  of  the 
spacing,  whicb  accounts  for  the  shift  on  the  right  side  being:  neglected  so  much. 

"  I  think  the  two  shifts  being  on  the  left  side  of  The  Chicago  a  decided  improvement  in  that  respect. 
"There  is  an  impression  among  stenographers  and  students  that  only  the  high-priced  machines  are 
adapted  to  [ouch  typewriting,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  pay  you  to  advertise  The  Chicago  more  ex- 
tensively in  this  direction  ;  the  machine  Is  most  suitable  for  touch  typewriting,  and  on  account  of  its  reason- 
able price  must  come  into  general  use  with  touch  operators. 

(Signed)  '-W.  E.  VAN  WERT,  Editor  and  Publisher  Gregg  Writer." 

Addreu  CHICAQO  WRITINQ  MAClflNB  CO..  <(4-0<i  Wendell  St..  Chicago. 


1 12  Railroads  are  now  using  the 

Oliver 

TYPEWRITER 

whereas  one  year  ago  only  3 
railroads  had  adopted  it.  If 
you  want  a  stronger  testimotiial 
than    this,   try    the    machine. 

Send  for  "Twenty-five  RcBEons  Why,"  a  boaklet 
Klving  that  many  reawna  whv  il  is  (he  best  mA. 
chine.    Ageats  wanted  in 


MnUai  tht  Amtrlom  thmtUt  jrtvfM>  af  ffn/iM  In  mrltiK§  ta 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


f  K  -POIMMI—IIUHIH  ■ 

ts  <mr  advk*  to  try 

Dixon's 
American  Grapliite 

£-'i'-^ 

Pencils. 

The  salisfaelion  of  Using  ji  pi::- 
cil  that  always  does  what  is  r.\- 
pected  of  it,  sharpens  to  a  fint- 
point.  and    in  which   the  li:;.<i 
doesn't  break,  either  in  shiirp. 

least  comforts  to  a  busy  petwjfi. 

Dixon's  Leads  Don't  Break. 

Their  Br.de.  never  v.ry.       fi 
Pencils  for  .11  utea,           ^ 

each    one    bearing  our   trade- 
mark, the  best  of  its  kind. 

V  «<  "«  ir  your  d,.,lfr.  i™rf ,., 
Itic.  for  lamfi/s   warlh  iliiiiHr. 

Joseph  DlxoD  Crucible  Co.. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

UP 


Sg,00  ana 

Boll  Top  DESKg 

20,000  mu.. 

■tylM  uid  'iivs.  iiuiillTy 
Bdre  to  pleaau.  I'rioofl  nr 
low  SKentB  gbji  iull  a 
good  profit. 

Hoiue  Fnrnltiire. 

ftfltrlnmtori, 

Baby  CBniBces.  etc.   | 

e.  1.  stafmrd  a  biios..  smm 


Here,  There  and 

Everywhere 

many  peraons  of   grtal  prominenM  bm  indoneil 

Waterman's 

Ideal 

Fountain 

Pen 

I  Best  Writing  Instrument 


I  IS  the  one  fDunt^n  peq  entirely  HtiifHrtdty. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

L.tgett  Pounuln  Pen 
M.nuf.cturen  In  Ihe  World 

157  Broadway,  New  York 


nPEWRITER  HUDQMRTEBS, 

ljaraHeii«l.,Newyort.MU.U ~     ~ 

UD.r.n{eedflr«tclM>,  I>e.laiii 


^^ 


A  GOOD  TTPEWRnBR 

IN  TOUR  OFFICB 


orMmele.  of  writing  witli  pricm. 
_  rhsnd  TTPVwHten  MMajluKmtbi 
THta  (•  vntT  ■«rtili«  CMrar- 


(miii£&M^i^A 


INQUIRE  ANY  DEALER  on  s 


n  OATALOOUB      Bioomaburg,  PA. 


Ifnt/M  t*f  Amtrlaaa  Marttl^  It 


tf  Hieltmi  Ik  mrltl»§  (a 


— ■-     WarklH  P"«-  —  — ■■-  -•   • 


send  Uf  sue  M«iduupiM*itu>T^tHi>v»(<  d.iintj)  > 


520%  a  Year. 


io%  a  Week  Quranteed. 


SupposeyQuwant  agoodmattresa  — thebest 
is  none  too  good  —  you  pay  your  dealer  foo  for 
a  hair  mattress  ;  a  little  later  add  f  lo  for  reno- 
vating, and  allow  |3a  for  poor  sleep— total,  |So. 

Invest  Only  *15. 

in  an  Oitermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  AUttreu 

(express  prepaid)  and  we  will  guarantee  it  the 
equal  of  the  best  I50  hair  mattress  made  by 
30  Nights' Free  Trial  — Money  refunded  if  un- 
satisfaclory.    It  never  needs  renovation,  and   I 
you  rest  in  comfort  for  ao  years.    Isn't  this  | 
530%  onyourinvestment?   | 


t/™. 


Tot  ocniH." 


ji  MtBtMt  A«v/«a  «/  Ktiilewi  In  urttlMg  t»  aM—i11**n, 


■TlU!     t 


3™DARD-ARTlCLE5UNCUV5!)IFiED. 


WHEN  A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES  THE  TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 
on  Agatc-Ware  It  Is  Safe 
to  Buy,  and  not  Itll  then. 

NoPOC 

without  this  mark" 
there  is  no  immunity 
from  danger.  A  recent 
aoaEysLS  made  of  17  dif- 
ferent makes  showed  in 

these  three  poisons  as  a 
purl  lit  their  coaling, VIE.  r 
ArMiiic, 

Lead,  and 

Antimony. 
Each  Cooking  Utctisil  I' 
make  5,000  dilfereal  kinds) 
ol  th«  "L.  &  G."  Agate 
Nickel  Sletlware  has,  be- 
sides this  Trade-Mark 
burnt  io  tke  enamel,  a  label 
attached  with  Chemiits' 
Certificate  ax  a  guaranty  of 

ABSOLUTE  SAFETY 

Lalanca  &  6m]m  Mfg.  Go., 


AU  the  lortfest  and  fastest 
^fas-propeued  yachts  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are  equipped  with 


_..,   ^  Obtain  B 

upon  request.      Pitenti  accared 

cl  out  thro^^ni  .    . 

_e,  la  THB  Patbvt  R>eoKi)L 

nn  ,nu«rated  and  wldel7  circi--—   ' ' 

tonaulted  by  Manufaclurera  and 

Seal!  for  aample  copy  FRKI.    Addiaaa, 
VICTOR  J.  CVANt  A  00> 

Euan*  Bulldlaf,  WASMINOTON.  fc  a 


..  Italainaaon,  Mlchltan.  r 


LAtNCHESHENCINES" 
MONITOH-iMOGLL 


._f  H0U5E  FURNbHlNG5 

X/^OU  would  like  the  lamp- 
■*■  chimneys  that  do  not 
amuse  themselves  by  pop- 
ping at  inconvenient  times, 
wouldn't  you? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum- 
bler. A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth's  *'pearl  top"  and 
"pearl  glass" — they  don't 
break  from  heat,  not  one  in 
a  hundred;    a  chimney   lasts 


ye; 


ars  sometimes. 


"  describes  a/l  lamps  and  their  profii 
chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order  the  ngi 
size  and  sliape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp.  We  mall 
FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it-    Address 

Macbeth,  Pfltaburgh,  Pa. 


Two-thirds  ofS 
your  time  is  spent 
in  provi  ding  for 
necessariesand 
comforts  of  life. 
Sleep  and  rest  are 
essential. 

WHr  NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST? 


IlllrtKLET  FBBE. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  J 
7  Broad  Strtel,  Udca,  N.  Y. 


rms  CUT  GLASS  BOWL 


high.   t.i.™(fy. 

The  ^Ibu  from  w 


$4.50  Express  Prepaid 

to  all  paiou  culof  ihf  MiHlulppI  Rivei;  add  y>  ud»  ] 

lu  tqual  uuDoi  be  ptirchuKJ  la  Im  ihau  (6.jd.  | 

Any  dluMlstled  purcbuer  may  rcluni  II  at  our  . 

updueand  bivcuwdHKHy  back  without  quMttim.  , 

iclJiDE  cm  glim  — dirtci  from  Ikcioiy  lo  cooniiqir.    ll  , 

Introduce!  lu  lo  you.     dialogue  nuiled/rir.  , 

BRILLIANT   CUT   GLASS    COMPANY,  ' 
41  MiDray  Straet,  New  Vork- 


iir«nf/<M  tt*  *mtrl»aii  MtrntUt  M. 


m  AmnltM  MaiitM§  a—hm  vf  A 


^^ilTECTUREspECORATIoRS^il 


ciui  be  lued  aa  a  biiod  or  awnine.  Slats  ctui  be 
opened  or  closed,  and  blind  raised  or  lowered 
from  lOBlda,  without  raiBingsaeh.  Easily  fitted 
to  any  window.  Also  Venetian  blinds  for  pi- 
aanas.  OrderB shonlil  besent  at  onceif  required 
for  Summer  Seaiton. 

Ulaslralcd  Catahguf  A'o.  S  tnaitrd  fr/r. 

J.  Godfrey  Wilson, "  ""'^^^"^'0^^'^^.'^"  ^'- 


Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 


[.  S.  NORTHROP,  44  Cherry  St,  New  York. 
BOSTON  OFFICE:  Equitable  Baildlni. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLER 

The  Improved  IlBrtahoro  la  iierfeotioii  itsoK, 
being  the  result  at  SO  reiu's'  eiperienco  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bbade  Rollers  by  a  concern  Cbat 
makes  nothing  else. 

It  roqulros  no  tacta,  baa  nnbreakftble  hrnckBta 
and  new  sod  fltllnga.  The  HartBhom  being  the 
best  roller  made.  It  ia  Imitated  and  to  protect 
youreelf  fromcheapimitntlonaitUneaessarf  that 
yoQ  BOB  that  tbe  aotogrsiph  algmature  of  Stewart 
Hartsbom  IH  on  label  of  ever;  roller  rou  buy. 
WOOD  ROLLERS. TIN  ROLLERS. 


Make  your  own  ice  cream 
— you  get  more  for  your 
money  and  like  it  better  — 
quickness  the  feature.  Light- 
ning Freezer. 


A  bwoHful  cbltfB  book 
In  ibn*  colon  ft**-  U- 
dreu  Nartb  Bm.  Mfg.  Co., 


NOBODY    APPRECIATES    WATER 


Rider  r.  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine 

certainty  would  take  the  place  of  uncertainty. 
Price* grctOr rtlaced.      QitMlof»"0"  oa aHtHc^Ow te aemrott flgto. 


^ 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 

aa  CortUadt  Street.  New  York 
86  Lake  Street,  Cliicaco       ajp  and  241  Fraaldla  St., 
N.  7th  5t..  FldbdeliAlB  69a  Cndl  5C.. 
aa  A  PWt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


P.* 


Fireplace  ^|2 

Mantels      ..... 

Altide  of  Ornamental  Brick 

Our  m"a'At  u?Hlrem'cly  wtSuTanOirssinK'    They 
look  Ihe  ben,  Lut  longest,  arc  nol  i™  tlptnsrvt.     Our 

S!J^f^""pl^'!.    V^^'buiWinK^orm^iDKau'ratiii™ 


$TA' 


LATHES 


tSi'ii'r  f'"'  f  i"s  Accurate  Work  sw  % 

SWINlj  SENECA  FALLS  M'FD.Ca,.  B 
^Aaier  3t.  SENECA  FALLS  N.Y.      QTA\SS' 


©lb  English 
ffloot  Max 

flnrains  an  injuriouB  iDtfrnJieDrv,      It  pmtccii  from  voir  MK 
livr^  thr  \aMrtnji  poliflbrd  surface  always  tooBldcred  the  perfee 

Por  DbdcIre  PloorB  uw  B.  B.  Powdered  Wu. 

The  Barroa,  Boyle  Co^  Dept  0,  Cloeiaaatl,  U.  S,  A. 

I  VERY  one   needs  a   Calendar.  ', 

J      Almosl  every  one  needs  a  Memory.  ' 

^^^^      We  supply  both  Jn  a  mahogany  box.  | 

i   The  Caleoilar  perpetual,  the  Memory  infallible,  i 

i   The  price  Two  Dollare.     'Wnte  for  circular.  ' 

'  MDeniDme  Cnlr-^--    •■-'---■--    ' 


Do  Voa  Waat  a  PIctnreMiae,  Comfortable  Home?  g 

Mt™,  lojt  ciblm.  rlub,  •nd  roai-lKiiiMi.    tW  he«  book  of  ihc  kind  cvtr  ^          '*'afe!y       ^u=-~wj  t- 

Ptcla'nMBa'catlaBH,  ST  d«lEi.t  lor  huit»  From  ]]»  u.  ti5«i.    B,  maD.  ^^^^^'^^'l  ^ ''t     '''            ^^ig>>^.^          ^. 

sS;E-5:KSs.-ft;ss„,..  ^?i-.-^«---*-^^5r¥ 

K.  E.  HOLMAN,  ArcMUct,  lOfO  CtidMintSt.,  PhiliiFlphl>,P>.  I>         "^                               A'          iT^  ^■*^-"**' 


l-S:^ 


Another  Beautiful  New  Home. 


ilcunDt  Dming  Ruom,aiullhs 
Hill  thniii(b  houH.    Giud 


liHir-plan  id«  uf  ^i>iirs  on  approval,    Srnd  Ihrin  in.    My  lii  clauifitd  booki 


B  -'   SO   (n  nUBi   a.<M  ■■    la.VM 

10  "  8T  (BcuiNri^aao  ■■    a.««« 


^  ,.-i-jr  _^ ^ 


D.  S.  HOPKIMS.     Dept.  B.  OraiMl  (UpMi,  Mich. 


MtMlM  tha  AmtrlaiB  Meatklg  Btelaiu  of  Bnlra*  Ik  uritliia  to  aiMril—n. 


+10U3E  FURN15HIN05 


.^5^^^^*;^^i^^;^^i 


HOT 

WATER 

HEATERS 


,/■  STEAM 
/BOILERS 
RADIATORS 


Do  you  want  to  be  healthy?  It  has  been  proven  that 
Hot  Water  Heating  is  healthful.  No  dirt,  no  gas  :  good, 
pure  atmosphere,  with  even  temperature  al!  over  the  house; 
easy  to  regulate,  and  no  noises.  It  is  a  fact  Chat  one  burns 
less  coal  by  using  a  Hot  Water  Apparatus.  The  best  and 
most  reliable  in  the  market  is  the  "Gurney." 


Gurney  Heater  Manufacturing  Co., 

14  Franklin  Strset,  corner  Arcb  Street,  BoitDii.  MaM. 

Vork  Office:  III  Fidh  Avcnm-,  turner  iSih  Street  (Constshlr  Bld'g),  Ne«  VorkClty, 
cslern  Selling  Agents:  James  B,  Clow  «  Son^,  jij-ij.  Lake  Slrrcl,  Chicago,  111. 


Shrunken 
Floors  "iVr 

Grippin's 

Wood,  Crack,  and  Crevico  Fillor. 


Gripprn  Mfg.  Co.,     -    Newark,  New  York, 


No  Flies  ^m 


WIRE  SCREENS 


;  THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  Portlinl,  MlKt 


Don't  imagine  that 

HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

are  all  alike.  Quite  tlie  contrary. 
Some  never  look  well.  Some  look 
well  at  lirst,  but  soon  give  out  \x- 
cause  not  honestly  made.  Others 
look  well  at  lirst  and  continue  to 
look  well  because  they  are  honest- 
ly made.  We  guarantee  our  floors 
against  all  defects  that  may  ever 
arise  from  faulty  material  or  work- 
manship, and  our  guarantee  is  good. 
We  can  satisfy  you  on  this  point. 
We  could  not  aHord  to  do  this  un- 
less we  did  our  work  well.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  floors  have 
reasonable  care.  We  furnish  wax 
and  brushes  for  keeping  floors  in 
order.  We  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  things  if  you  will  write  us. 
Catalogue  free. 
WOOD-MOSAIC  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Amtrioan  NwiCAJy  lttili*M  af  Stvlcwt  In  urUIng  U 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


;  cup  of  powdered  sugar  and  %  cnp  boll- 

ig  walep,  BtlrrlnB,  cook  In  do -'•'-  >•-"--•- 

tbe  conslBteucy  ol  molaswe  a 

Poured  over  vanilla  ice  cream  makes 

a  delicious  dessert.    The  ice  c 

be   made    in    three    minutes    with    a 

Peerless  Iceland 

Freezer  (One  Motion) 

It  is  the  simplest  freezer  made. 
The  can  revolves  around  the  stationary 
dasher.     Few  parts — little  friction. 

It  runs  easier  and  lasts  longer  than 
a  many-motioned  freezer. 

Dasher  is  cleaned  by  simply  dipping 
in  hot  water.     AH  gearing  enclosed. 

Thousands  who  had  stopped  making 
ice  cream  at  home  because  of  the 
trouble,  now  use  the  Peerless  Iceland. 
A  Four  Quart  Freezer 
and  Peerless  ke  Chipper  I 

ir  not  on  sale  In  yonr  town.  «rlle  tor  Informa- 
UoQ  hon  to  obtain  the  above  sbBolalely  fre 

On  Teque«t,  we  will  gend  you  our " 

Cream  Becreta."  which  tefii  the  a 
Ine  flue  Ice  c  

DJWA   &   CO.        ,      _.      _  . 

Vho  alio  make  the  ''Toy"— lot  i  pint  ol  c 


rFree. 

lelyfr 

IT  booklet.  '■ 


Only  One 


variety,  delicacy,  fine  flavor  and  ganenl 
excellence,  nothing  equals 

LIbby's  Perfect  Food  Products 
Prepared  in  hygienic  kitctaena  ondar 
Government  inspection.  They  ara  al^ 
soltttely  pure  and  wholeacune.  tAbbfm 
are  tbe  convenient  foods  for  In-dooca 
and  ont-doon.  Pnt  up  in  haady-alMd 
key-opening  cans. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


^ 

v^ 

^ 

^^ 

l~ 

As^ 

^^ 

\X 

^^ 

^fj^  1 

i\ 

jPoi>i<   / 

1 

1 

1 

WbetherYonLiretoEat 


orEattoLircYimWaiEiiioy 


\5^^5K% 


BOSTON  BAKED 

Pork  and  Beans 

— prepared  with  Tomato  Sanoe. 

You  can  buy  it  at  your  grocers.  We 
will  send  you  a  sample  can  and  booklet 
of  valuable  recipes  for  your  gfuidance 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps. 

VAN  CAMP  PACKING  CO.. 
356  Kentacky  Ave..         lodianapolb.  Ind. 


For  Shortening 
and  Frying. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Ko-Nut, 
or  write  to  us. 


or  write  to  us. 


ntrlcea  MQaVilif  Snltar  o/  * 


I  In  arltlng  Id  ajuai 


5mNDARD-ARTlCLE5UNCL-ft-331FIEDJ 


Surveying 

is  One  Way    1^ 


Mnsl  clothes — ladies'  goivns  and  men's  suits — spend 
more  lime  in  closets  than  on  Iheir  owners.  Why  not 
use  the  closet  time  to  restore  garments  to  their  original 
shapes?  Goodform  Closet  Sets  will  do  this.  They 
freshen  the  appearance  of  clothes  while  their  owners 
sleep.  They  double  the  capacity  ot  a  closet.  A  5ei 
will  save  its  cost  in  one  season.  The  illustration  above 
shows  how,  but  our  booklet  explains  in  detail.  It  is 
free  to  those  who  send  their  dealer's  address  as  well  as 
Iheir  own. 


1  Han 


I  Shell 


FiDiHih:n<.c-Cdcli<tir,  Ml:Au^U^  \  ^iv>cle<.  O.— PiiiMll  ft  HhSeIiI. 

Tn-^c  r.a.  dnrdtl— HiuiKi  Ic  HDiHcr, 

-■  ■  '■'■TV — j«i,  K.  Mlllw.  aittiio— 'Mnniill  Mel™'-  '^ 

VoodiUltnii-'-  i-^i,:i-    iz.t..-. .... 


KS2;rD.'c-ri"H°H^u.   S;Sk:5SsSE'„' 


CHICAOO  FORM  CO.,  8«,  135  La  Safle  Street. 


One  Night 
TO  Denver 


CHICAGO 

&  NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


'THE  COLORADO  SPECIAL.  /«»« 
■*  Chicago  at  jo  every  morning,  via  t 
eagv-  Union  Padfic  &  North-  Western  Line, 
arriving  Denver  r.io  next  afternoon  and 
Colorado  Springs  and  Manilou  same  et 
ing.  Ao  change  of  cars:  all  meals  in  din- 
ing cars.  Another  fast  train  at  10.30  p.  m. 
daily.  New  book.  Colorado — fUusiraied, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  four  cents  postage. 
Call  on  any  agent  or  at 

«T  trtadmat,  -   *•»  rori  I      «S1  ri.t  St.,    ■    eimtlm, 

IDI  CtR'ISI.,ftlladiMlE  I      S07  SmlltfU  at.,  nitatai* 
MS  Woikliflo*  SI..  Htin  tH  S.ttrl^  n.,  eimtl      ■ 

301  Nofii  «.,  -        tuffalt  !J  auiH»-«arEI.a,  D>< 

ftfciartA.,    -    C*hu(>  I     tniift(..f»r.rm>tK< 


IB  at  AmtrltBn  Matthlt  It 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 


It  is  My  Pleasure  to  Mail  Free 


CHAHLES  B.  KNOX,  7  Knox  Avtaue,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


"  Alori  Ihan  ant  string  to  htr  bow" 
DURKEE'S  SALAD  DRESSINQ  ii  guaranteed  not  to  Kpante,  and  to  keep  for  -jtan. 
PPCC        Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  on  "SALADS:  HowtoM«keM«iDre»Tbem,'" 
1    Iv  O  C  •     able  and  novel  recipci  for  Salads,  Sandwicba,  Smicet,  LandKOQ  DUki,  etc 

E.  R.  DURKEB  A  CO..  lai  Chartton  Stfet,  Naw  York. 

Itairt/M  Mt  4iMriM»  IfMfMf  l^^tm  tf  AmImh  to  mritk 
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wearing_apparE7 


Ralston 


Health  Shoes 


Pit  the 
Season 


WHY? 


READ  I 


Ralslon  Heallh  Shoes  are  made  not  only  to  fit  (he  feet  but  also  to  fit  the  season.  Our  summer 
shoes,  while  still  retaining;  all  those  qualities  which  have  made  them  such  an  unqualified  success  u  a, 
"health  shoe"  are  so  constructed  is  to  give  the  feet  that  cool,  light  feeling  so  grateful  on  warm  days. 

The  shapes  (there  are  20  styles,  8  lasts  to  select  from)  are  anatomical,  but  still  are  so  handsome 
that  young  men  or  old  men  can  but  be  proud  of  the  appearance  of  their  feet  while  wearing  them. 

You  can  get  the  •■Ralston  Health  Shoe"— name  woven  into  all  the  pull  straps— In  all  the  popular 
leathers  and  colors.  We  also  have  a  full  |lne  of  Oxfords  in  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  leathers,  and  you 
can  be  fitted  by  mail.     Our  new  catalogue  shows  and  tells  you  all  about  these  shoes. 

It's  free,  with  address  of  our  local  agent.     Tells  also  how  to  buy  shoes,  and  the  care  of  the  feel. 


Price  W.00        BOSTON,  MASS. 


KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTOK 

tpcd  on  ihc  bjKk,  ibowiagqualitsi, 
,.   acFwoDc  iriEliDut^ircebiCKK 

Dr«.«.      Snld   by  >U    , 
The  Starr  <>*  ■  CwbU"  t 


Kt*tl9K  Ut  ^mtrteoM  MamtUg  Itttltm  of  Snftwi  In  mrltliif  to  a49irUt*t^ 


XORLISS.COON&COJ 


IKwefM  (••  AmwiPM  MmtMf  ItmUm  «r  Kttitmt  im  mmmt  H 


SmNDARD-ARTlCLESUNCL-fr^MflEl)] 

40,781  Sold  Iiast  BIoiith»Evepir'b<idy  Bvvb- 
fi;^!;Srt  SQUARE  OUAKER^'Itr^S^rBATH  CABINET 

Bailr'KTOTWi,  WSKu  u4  CUM  ikaaM  sh 


IMiMIIl  ths  wiJui.  s*ulB(  d&HM,  Mllla  aDdAuiriihBHL  ^^ 

«TEB  !.•••,•••  VaiKI  ■■<  aT,**«  PHTHOIAm  KHDOSBE  IT. 

£t.-£!:,£n:=."J3^!:^'S;-:^:£»=S:  «  HOT  SPRIHaS  AT  HOK 

BBBOKII^IOK-It'(  BOt  •  shHP.  Umaf  iCklr.  bat  >  lUnliia  Bitlala,  hmndHMClr  BWrlhUiaMa; 
Hu  n«1  awlniribf  dooTj  hasTTitaBt  frwn*,tDp  SBrtaina,  mhbvrllDBd,  Ifttaat  UBPTOTWlMptl.  W«ltfttftllft 
Kulliurri^.  PalditUtlnll^ipHL  Asnu  eu  oiwu* It.  EiphIiIIt  tofuSai^ w^MBat. 
DodMinr.   ti..mB(ca^uk«iIwbM*falieBMaEto<Bihtim>rkrtwy<Br«wwrn0SUZ.     ' 

WIr  Law-Ssnllnuiiddi^  bi npi^ on  nnlpt  a( 

.DOcitn.  ORDEKTODAT-^na^nm'tb^tHPIi^sM^ 

'  DrHrivtlTC  eDCTB    I    Ti^'lki 

■Hlmlh  fW..  PKKK    I    ButOal ^. 

Huotkotonn.  TBK  WORU>  M-VCl  CO.. 


■•■•■■■•■•■■■■■•■•■•■•■■■•■•■•■•■•■•■•■•—■•■•—■•■•■•■•■•■•I 

LINANE  CLEANS  STRAW   HATS!      i 


Don't  throw  away  a  Rood  hat  because  it  is  no  longer  bright.  Straw  hat*  j^ 
look  old  and  dingy  when  they  are  only  stained  by  soot,  dust,  and  damp-  % 
ness.      Use  Linane  and  your  hat  will  look  as  it  did  when  DCw. 


Llnane  WIU  Keep  Straw  BrirM. 


Price,  only  35  cents  ■  box,  containing  eight  powders — one  powder 

will  clean  a  hat,      1. inane   is  the  only  genuine  and  reliable  itraw-bat 
'  cleaner.      Hewarc  of  imitations.      If  your  dealer  does 

We  send  a  box  by  mall,  pos^Mld,  tor  35  cents. 

H^ns  Drug  Co.  44  Citizens'  Bank  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


I 


sell  LioaiM,    9 


^ffi^SlGH^^^^ 


\  WE  RESTORE  SICHTI|;^ 

CLASSES  RENDER 
DEFECTIVE  VISION    | 
CHRONIC. 
1^  Write  for  our 

ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE, 

Mailed  Freo.  1 
I   The  ideal  Companv, 

239  BROADWAY, 
NEW    YORK. 


..5TANDARD-ART1C 


~  DENTS  % 
Toothache  Oum 


Theonly  Perfect  Remedy  II  is  anllseclic 
orresis  decoy,  b  healthful  to  the  teeth 
ond  gums.  Highly  recommendet)  by 
''"ling  DentisU.    All  druggists 


rfUMULilli 


kss^ 


Bi«"'''F."M?.1>r^*'''"'  5.0B 
Kltctflc  H.nd  Lmilerqi',    3J)0 

Minirinr."l»rlr?ciliDM.  '.V, 
t8M>dici.lB.lteclu,  .  .  g.W 
GinnlneKUcIrlcBeJU,  .  I.OO 
113B«]twltfaSDip«nierr,   S^ 


B.ltotyMoloKfromll  Id  18.(10 
BillerTTubULampi,  .  S.OO 
NerktreLi|ihIi,76c:ij.lo  B.DO 
MBtc7CUKIec(ricI-ighl».  a.75 
BIsclHcC.pLlghta,  .    .    l.Tfi 

DrTB.tlltic.pordoio'n,'  slsfi 
All  XlKtiiol  Book!  %\  loo 


OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

CLEVELAND.  O. 

Budqiurten  rnr  Elaotr;*  Na'- 
A«mU  nntA).     eand  fot-  K«« 


The  Improved 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

The  Standard 

for  Gentlemen 

ALWAYS    EASY 

The  N«me"  BOSTON 
,^^. GARTER"  liiU 
^^S  on  evwy  loop. 

The 


CUSHION  , 
BUTTON  \ 

CLASP 

Liu  Rat  fo  the  le j — never 
SIip».  Tear)  nor  Unfastciu.  ' 

<LD  EVEKVWHCnE. 


t  Aaurlem  Htutklg  Rialtm  tf  R*Blttu  In  mHUng  («  minrttmn. 


JOHN  H.  WOODBURY  D. 

'nl  jjd  Si.,  NfW  VOKK,  ua  Tirmonl  Si., 

Wultiiii  Si..  PHI1.AIIELPHTA,    7dB  ChemicB]  Bid 

,fi.i  Sta.r  Si,,  mrnrr  M™™,  Cn.rAnn 


MMlt/M  Ms  AmtriMM  MuMlilg  Kmlvf  of  Hi 


WEARING  APPAREL 


"Arnold"  Goods 


Comfort- 
Coolness 


Are  obtained  In  a.  wonderiul  degree  by  weAring 


"Arnold"  Knit  fianze  Umbrella 
Drawers  for  Summer  wear, 

wllh  raffle  of  lawn,  bco  or  embroidery.  Thoy  atB  so 
llehl,  poroui  and  elastic,  Ihal  they  donol  hold  persplr- 
alton.  cllnclo  Ihe  bodvor  bind  as  wlTh  .11  mmlln,  lawn 


node  Is  of  com  I 


Sixty  cenu  and  upwards.  leconlnE  to  slabon 
KB  of  niflle.    Money  cheerfully  ntuoded  llihey 

.?I°.il?:?J"??f,J,c?  "d"ch'rd«l?i  kSii'cxii? 

ll«'  Lounging  er  Touri! 

atS3.00  and  upward),  and  a  pretty  Dress  I 


You  will  not  gd^tiot  under  the  collar"  ii 
you  wear  Lion  Brand  goods  this  Summer. 
Their  perfect  unity  of  pattern  makes  tbem 
set  eai^y  increases  their  stylish  appearance, 
and  pieventE  that  Ennding  which  hrst  causes 
warmth,  and  then  mops  up  the  perspiration, 
wilting  ccJlan,  cuffh  ajid  shirts  ^ike. 

A  wide  variety  of  design  and  style  affords 
iatitfaclion  for  every  fancy. 

Two  collars  oi  two  cuffs  coot  25  ccnti.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  pay  more. 

Shirts  cost  $1.00  $1.50,  and  fZiXVaccord- 
ing  to  Ihe  kind  you  wanL 

Ask  your  furnisher. 
tnOTED  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR  CO..  Makers, 

TROV,  N.  V. 


w  4«vfMM  Htatklf  n*Mr  tf  Kmltmt  lu  nMtaf  f  tdwuilm 


O  GSSdOG2>  O  (SSSS)(^< 


FINANCIAL 


WraM  i$latis  Portgagit  ^  ^^  <!|imip^ 


69  Ckoar  St.,  Nkw  York  City 


Capital  $2,000,000  Surplus  $2,250,000 


Money  deposited  with  the  Company  receives  Interest 
monthly  and  is  subject  to  check. 

Travellers  abroad  need  the  facilities  of  Letters  of 
Credit  None  are  more  convenient  than  those  issued 
by  this  Company. 

Correspondence  receivos  careful  attention. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

CHARLES  D.  DICKEY,  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York.        LUTHER  KOUNTZE,  Kountze  Bros.,  Bankers,  New  York. 
CHARLES  R.  HENDERSON,  Banker,  New  York.  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY.  Pres..  The  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  N.Y. 

GUSTAV  E.  KISSEL,  Banker,  New  York.  JAMES  TIMPSON,  2d  Asst.  Treas.,  The  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  N.Y, 

GEORGE  W.  YOUNG,  President  of  the  Company. 


INSURE .  . . 
IN 


The  Travelers. 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Life,  Endowment,  and 


Oiaest, 

Largest 
•ndBest 


Accident  Insurance, 


OK    ALL    KORNIS. 

HEALTH   POLICIES  .  .  . 

INDEMNnrV  FOR  DISABIUTY  CAUSED  BY  SICKNESS. 

LIABILITY   INSURANCE  .  .  . 

Manufacttsrers  and  Mechanics,  Contractors  and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehkks,        * 
can  all  be  protected  by  poKdes  in  THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY* 

Paid-up  Casli  Capital,  $  1 ,000,000.00    Liabilities,     ....  $23,730,827.61 
ASSETS,.    .    .    .    27,760,511.56    EXCESS,  3  >^  basis,       4,020,688.05 

Returned  to  Policy  Holders,    .    .    .    $39,734,920.89 

J.  Q.  BATTERSON,  President. 

S.  C.  DUNHAM,  Vice-President.  H.  J.  MESSENGER, 

JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Secretary.  E.  V.  PRESTOM,  SopSt  of 

Umttom  tk9  Am§rimui-  HoHtMig  Rwiew  of  Rwiewt  tm  mritimg  to  oMmrtiMn, 
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«'   FINANCIAL  ^ 


A  Guaranteed  Income 

of  five  per  cent,  payable  in 
Gold,  for  twenty  years  is 
one    feature    of   the    new 

5%  Gold  Bond  Policy 

issued  by 

The  Prudential 


Whole  Life,  Limited  Payment  Life  or  Endowment  Plans 
Essentially  a  "Business  Man's  Policy" 

Amounts  $5,000  to  $100,000  ^^ 


Write  for  full  particulars  explaining 
its  new  and  anractive  features. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
e Office:    Newark,  N.J. 


HMMB  tt«  AWMM  MMMIf  «H«Mr  <  MMMi  ti  MfHV  M  ■ 


m    MOTOR  VEHICLES  •  m 


ONE  kind  ot  a  carriage  drawn  by  horses  may  differ  from  another  in  appearance  ; 
but  in  every-day  practice  the  worst  put  upon  the  market  is  good  enough  to  get 
over  the  roads.  Not  so  with  an  automobile.  Containing  many  hundreds  of 
parts,  its  efficiency  depends  absolutely,  first,  upon  the  design,  and  then  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  material  and  high  grade  of  workmanship  in  construction.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  of  putting  together  poor  material  into  a  form  resembling  a  horseless  carriage,  bat 
having  none  of  the  requisites  of  an  automobile.  It  is  because  of  these  facts,  so  wetl 
known  to  mechanical  engineers  that  The  "Mobile"  Company  of  America  has  thrown 
open  its  entire  factory  to  the  fullest  inspection  of  intending  buyers.  You  are  permitted 
to  stand  over  every  operation,  examine  every  kind  of  material  that  enters  into  its  parti, 
to  study  the  hundred  and  one  operations  that  enter  into  its  construction.  Boiler- 
making,  tank-making,  enameling,  brazing — upon  which  so  much  depends — nickel-plating, 
the  grinding  of  ball-bearings,  the  upholstering,  the  hair,  the  painting,  the  varnishing,  the 
assembling — your  most  critical  inspection  is  invited,  and  a  reward  will  be  paid  any  one 
who  after  such  inspection  can  suggest  the  use  of  better  materials  or  more  careful  work* 
manship. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  most  noted  mechanical  engineers  in  the  country  can  be 
shown  upon  our  order-book.  Mr.  Otis,  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  to  whose  work 
the  lives  of  so  many  millions  are  daily  intrusted,  said  :  "  In  my  efforts  to  look  np  an 
automobile,  I  have  visited  many  of  the  leading  auto  manufacturers." 

"  How  does  our  machine  and  workmanship  compare  ?  " 

JlwC/oH  »•  Amiritam  MamtUg  Btaln  of  Knhmi  In  urttlng  U  atoirtlHn. 


fOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

EAGLE 

MARASCHINO 

CHERRIES 

Careful  selection  of  fruit  ami 
artistic  packing  have  rendered 
them  superior  to  all.  Their  pure 
fruit    taste  appeals   to  every  one. 

THEY  OWN  THE  MARKET 

Delicious  in  Ices,  Sherbets,  and 
essential  in  CockUils.  Invari- 
ably  fresh.  Patenl  glass  closure. 
No   metal   lo   taint  the   contents. 

Writ*  lor  Olalofn*  >nd  Prim  Llit. 

EAGLE  LIQUEUR  DISTILLERIES 

RHEIMSTROW  BROS., Martin  St.,  CIHCINHtTI,  U.  S.  h. 


KNITTED  ^ 

B<->.1  Mat  t'tr 

.«.. 

DinhlcandliMUbrul. 
N«lil  bj  Ot^lrn. 

Simpli;  for  ic.  stamp 

Pv~""~— -"^ 

ft. 

Bold  b,  VultiK. 

Sample  (wjc,«™p. 

ifi 

TABLE 
PADDING 

KNITTE 

;  Chii.niai.  SI.. 

D  m 

TTRESS  CO., 

KN.ITTED 


MATTRESS 
PADS 


MMtlfi  ti*  Amtrlvan  Meatlilg  Hmltw  of  fmlun  In  mrftlmf  to  a^NTflMrt. 


'«*  FINANCIAL  ^ 


i 


"Saves  from  evil  ^  secures  ^ood.'* 


A  special  means 
for  each 
special  end. 
We  have  no 
''Special  Lists"  for 
any  and  all 
advertisers,  but 
make  a  special 
list  for  each 
special  advertiser 
to  suit  his 
special  needs. 


Our  province  is 
to  select  only  those 
mediums  likely  to 
brin  j  the  greatest 
possible  returns 
to  the  advertiser 
and  to  keep  him 
out  of  those 
mediums  that 
would  not  pay 
him.   And  thereby 
thb  Agency 

"Saveffroinevll** 

seem*  jood.' 


Lyman  D.  Morse  Advertising  Agency 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  LONDON.  ENG 


38  Park  Row,  New  York  City 

TcL  No.  2243,  Cortlandt 


Established  half  a  century 

A  kmget  imlntenupted  prcsti  je 
than  that  of  any  other 
Advertising  A  jcncy. 


We  visit  advcrfiscn 
and  prepare  copy 
and  nnethods  alter 
careful  study. 
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^5TANDARD-ARTlCLE5-UNCL-fr55IFlEDJ 


is  a  mild,  cool,  mellow  and  satisfying  tobacco  of  the 
highest  quality  and  is  the  most  popular  and  largest 
selling  brand  of  "plug  cut"  smoking  tobacco  in  the 
world !     The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  leaf  that 

"SciI"  is  made  of  is  cured  in  its  own  native  climate — in  ibe  sunshine  and  balmy 

atmosphete  of  the  southern  states,  where  pipe  tobacco  originated.      A  full  size  trial 

pouch  will  be   sent  by  return  mall  on  receipt  of  lo  cents  in  postage  stamps  by 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  in  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y, 


Tts  Tilt  ot  tki  Intimll  Dgjlir  Witcli 
f^/'glM        Is  Hi"'  Rrnil  III!  Worlii. 


Xak  watch. 


!L!::r.^*-,?"r?' 


Il«  ■  <BT- 

ibmllly,  (Wwhliii  il  Ktiii 


B1CYCLE5 


irij**  IS  M.M.  is.  frn 


BUinnti-ed  me.haiii.'allr  iiii.l  .-t.vlri<-ullT.  n'e 
n-min-F  nH  ilonhi  nt-  t.i  i'm--i.-iir  ilumlillitr  1>y 
Fupplj-lnt;  a  i-oDlnuC  tu  niiiiiiiain  Iwiiery  for 


MONARCH 

BEVEL-GEAR  CHAINLESS  BKYCLES. 


Monarch 

Bevel  -Gear 

Chainless,  56o. 

Monarch  Chain  Wheels,  $30,  $40,  $50.| 

The  owner  of  a  Monarch  Bevel -Gear  Chain- 
lets Piiycle  has  no  fear  of  rain  or  mud.  Xo 
clogging  is  possible,  vs  the  mud  cannot  get 
inio  the  gear.  The  Monarch  Beret-Gear 
ChainlfBs  Wheel  runs  just  as  easily  at  the  end 
of  one  hundre'J  miles  as  at  Ihe  beginning. 

['OL'^RTERS. 


CYCLES 


You  see  that  fork?  It  is 
made  of  the  finest-tem- 
pereii  steel,  and  tested 
until  we  know  that  it 
wont  break.  No  danger 
that  it  will  snap  under  vou 
at  a  critical  moment.  The 
Sterling  isn't  built  that 
wa>'. 

Btvel-GeM  Ctamkm, 
Models  £  &  G.  $75:  Moiiek  A&C,  $«> 

RoMbUn,  S40  i  lighl  RoaAki^  S50 ; 


'  THE  STERLING  BICYCLE  •'Ss^.ss' 


MchUod  (M  JutrMco*  Htntklt  ntcUr  tf  Ittiinrt  U 


BiCYCLEJ:j£lffli 


Hill  Qimbing 


The  Crescent  Bevel-Gear 

is  the  perfect  hill-climber— 

no  lost  motion,  every  ounce 

counts  —  no    lost    power,    but 

steady,  regular  speed  up  any  hill. 

The  Crescent   Bevel-Gear   Cliainless    Bicycles   have 

overcome  all  the  objections  to  Chainless  models — they  last 

longer— they  are  the  most  economical  bicycles  to  purcnase. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

PRICES 

Bevel-Gear  Chainless  Models  41,  42,  $60 

Models  17,  J8, $50 

Chain  Models,     $25,     $26,     $30,     $35 
THE  CRESCENT  BICYCLE 

50L  Wells  Screcl,  Chicago.  III.  36  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


II  MoBlHlt  Seeleur  of  RiBlttv  In  mrlt 


R&ATOD-ARTiCLE5UNCbfr5m 


Accu  raTe-to-the-Seccaid ' 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN 

(WATCHES 


Look  for  Ttiese  "Trade  Marks" 

Eng:raved  on  the  Movement. 
"John  Hancock'  *  1 1  Jewels. 

The  Genilcman's  Watch. 

"The  400"  The  Lidi«'  Witch. 
"Special  Railway"  21,13  Jewels. 

For  Railway  Men,  Etc. 

Send  for  "airlde  to  Wttcb  Buytn." 
Dueber-Hampden    Watcb  Works, 

Caoton,  Ohio. 


SUMMER  USES  FOR  THE 


|M  THE  When  roQ  go  to  the  countiT  Iray  a 
r-mitaTBV  Rf«iii»  Moaic  Boi  tor  the  fUioiner 
COUNTRY  ^("^^^^  n  „ndera  the  m«t  briU- 
HOM  E.  iaui  rnuslr  wiLb  a  rkhne^  of  lone 

Ihat  la  a  reTclalion  to  loven  at  flae  music 
ON    Bnann       There  is  no  pwiler  <^ple^J•ine^ 
ON    BOAHl*       „n    board   the    rachl    cban   ■ 
THE   YACHT.   Berina   Mu*ic    Boi.     It   never 
la  tiniig  anil  is  alwayi  rt^dj  to  play. 
Tur         -*■  rteiiu*  Muaic  Boi  at  a  Btmuner 

—    I  nt       icHin  makes  II  EDore  at- 

SUMMER  HOTEI-  iractivp  tor  tbe  ganu 
ai»dbeoome»one*o(ihe(eanure9o(lhehou5*  Itfoi- 
Diiholliei   """■"         ' 


North  Dakota 


FIRST  MORTCACE, 
REAL   ESTATE    INVESTMEWTS. 


.At  once  the  salest  and  most  reliable  of 
any  clas?  of  securities.  Twenir  years'  ex- 
perience in  placing  this  class  of  securities. 

Umjuestionahle  references  furnished. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

W.  L. WIUUNSOa,  UtbnJjwttMM. 


THE  A  B  C  OF  WALL  STREET. 

Ed::«!  by  S.  A.  S£L*?n. 


mtwt.'m  tit  Xmtrifm  MarttJy  Xk.'m  tf  Mtlmn  '■  mrttiaf  ti 


IS  niSTJXcrriVE  in  xhe  exqitisitb  acAurrx  of  rrs  toive 


THE  VOCAUON  System  of 
Organ-building  means  the  use  of 
pipe-organ  principles,  with  the 
resulting  pipe-organ  tone-qualities,  in 
organs  suitable  for  the  smaller  and 
medium-sized  churches. 

From  a  musical  standpoint  they  are 
beyond  competition  in  this  special  field. 


VOCALION    ORGAN    COMPANY 

18    WEST    TWENTY-THIRD    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
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^"^"ANGELUS"  Piano  Player 


It  Plays  any  Piano. 

laraJiable  ibr  tbc  Coaatrj  Btmt,  Tatbl,  dt 


Any  One  Can  Play  It 

there  i*  a  Plaao. 


I.  A  plana  playloi  alone. 

Z.  AnOKhMtrilOrjaoplayliiialoiifc 

3.  A  plaao  witb  violin  effect 

4.  A  plaao  with  flute  eflcct 

5.  IHano  and  fnti  Orchcftral  Or|U 

umbiBed  all  at  the  same  time. 

InsUnlly  applied  to  any  piano,  grand, 
tijuars.  or  upright,  maliinji  it  a  Kll-pl«y- 

oo^linowiedge  of  muiic  on  the  part  of  Ihe 
pertornKt. 

Catalogui D  TilU  All Atoul n. 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

NEW  YORK   SALESROOMS  I 

164  Fifth  Avenue. 


llMt/M  Vm  ttwurttut  Hautkli  i(m/mv  tf  A 
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Tobacco  Crops 

tor  fifty  years  coatrolled  by 
Spaalsb  export  trade  \a  Porto  Rico 
were  secured  by  J.  H.  Lucke  and  Com- 
pany [or  Amerlcaacoasumptian  at  one- 
alxtb  cost  o(  [oterior  Cuban  leal.  It  Is 
sblpped  across  Ibe  Quit  In  Cargoes  of 
SOO  bales,  aaloaded  at  New  Orleans, 
and  frel|blcd  to  tbe  eiteosive  factories 
of  Lucke  &  Co„  at  Cluclonall. 
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MAIL    ORDERS    PREPAID. 

Owing  to  their  low  price  you  will  not  realize  or  believe  the 
delicious  tastefulness  of  these  goods  until  you  have  tried  them. 
In  order  to  give  every  one  the  beaefit  of  this  extraordinary  cigar 
value,  a  box  of  fifty  will  be  sent,  express  prepaid,  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of  $1.25,  which  will 
L-fuiided  to  any  dissatisfied  customer.  Remember  they  are  a  fuU- 
ht,  five-inch,  luxurious  smoke,  good  to  the  very  end.      Address 


J.  H.  LUCKE  ft  CO., 


LUCKE  BLOCK, 


ClNCmHATI,  OHIO. 


.  .BeforeBuyingaNew 

Harness 


KJNQ  HARNESS  COMPANY,  Mfr*. 
aao  Church  St.,  Owego.  M.  V. 


ui  tit  AmtrlBOK  HmtUt  Unltm  tf  Ktaltmi  Im  wrttlaf  ta  utmrU 


*«*  FINANCIAL  '«^* 


O 


Nature 


works  by  the  year 


And  thereby  gives  a  very  valuable 
hint  to  the  Newspaper  and  Maga- 
zine Advertiser. 


There  is  always  a  before  and  an  after  to 
nature  and  to  right  advertising.  If  you  are 
interested  let's  confer. 

P.  S. — Conference  is  most  valuable  in  the 
**  before  "  stage. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 


Newspaper  Advertising 
Magazine     Advertising 


Philadelphia. 


UmUim  the  American  Montklu  RwUw  of  Reviewg  Im  writing  <•  fltf«tit/Mf«. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Why  is  an 

InfantsTood 

Needed? 


Walter  B.  Eberle. 

A  Mellin's  Food  Baby 


Charles  Gridley  llazen. 

A  Mellin'i  Food  Baby. 


An  infani's  food  must  be  used 

because    cow's    milk,   tht;  only 

thing    which   can    bo   used    ns 

the   groundwork  in  the  child's 

artificial  food,  differs  materially 

from  its  natural  food^mother''. 

milk.    There  is  too  much  casein 

or  cheesy  portion  in  cow's  milk, 

and     although    this    casein    is 
easily  coagulated,  still,  when  coagulated,  it  is  less  easily  digested  than 
is  the  casein  of  mother's  milk. 

There  is  less  sugar  in  cow's  milk  than  mother's  milk.  If,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  casein,  the  milk  is  diluted  with  water,  this  small  proportion  of 
sugar  becomes  still  less.  Some  method  of  modification,  then,  is 
necessary  to  adapt  cow's  milk  to  the  infani's  powers  of  digestion,  and  to 
make  the  constituents  (casein,  sugar,  etc.}  exist  in  the  right  proportion. 
The  only  suitable  food  for  an  infant  is  that  food  which  modifies  the  milk, 
which  provides  the  proper  nutritive  elements  in  the  proper  proportions,  and 
which  supplies  these  nutritive  elements  in  proportions  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  children  of  different  strengths,  weights,  ages  and  conditions. 
Mellin's  Food  supplies  the  nutritive  elements  in  their  proper  proportions 
and  meets  the  requirements  of  an  infant's  food. 

Send  us  a  postal  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 
MELLIN'S     FOOD     COMPANY,     Boston,     Mass. 


ui  KmitUn  Smitm  of  Ittultms  li 


nrlUng  to  aitinrtlitrt. 


3TANDARD-ARTlCLpUNCL-/V!)5!f!ES 

BAUSCHSLOMB-ZEISSl 

STEREO 


mm  i  LOMB  OPTIGIL  GO 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WEARING  APPAREL_ 


Our  latest  catalogue  Jnst  out  —  it's  free.    Shows  over  EIGHTY  styles  anfl  colorlogs.       ,^,^  | 

^#^ 

^ 

(1  'MI^^S^BS^B^Sii^^^^^                 *°  ^^^^^1 

t 

^^^jHM^P^Q^F^               the            advance        raw  ^^^^H 

^^^^ 

^^^B^^B^^^^M    material    many    manufacturers    of  ^^^^| 

^^^^L 

^^^^H^^^Hv    stockings   have                     to  use   and   ^^^| 

^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^g     are  using  a  cheaper   or   inferior   grade  ^^H 

^^^^^k 

^^^^^^^^^^m     of               rather   than  lessen               profits  ^^| 

^^^^^^k 

^^^^^^K^^^^L    -'>"':'  '^^^  profits  of  the  dealer — the   wearer   ^H 

^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^■^^^^K    stands  the  differenc*:.                                           ^H 

^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^K^^^^L          ^^e                       the  market          pre-  ^^^ 

^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^|Rfl^^^  paredforit.   Our  quality  shall  be  main- ^^H 

^^^^^^^r 

^^^^^^H^^^^^^^    tained  at  any  cost.     Our  many  tines  ^^^| 

^^K^^r^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^    of                                   are   better  ^^^H 

^^^^^ 

Ourijc.^^^^^^^^^^^    than                      our                the  ^^^^H 

^^^m    If  noiob- 

far  men  lie  ^^^^^^^^^^k     same.                       cheap    Substi-^^^^H 
The  ■°"°'"''><  ^^^^^^IP^^L     <utes  by  buying  only  stock- ^^^^^H 
V'fr«'pi°"=^HH|^j^^    ings             the    SHAW-^^^H 
Df^k^^-^3>0°-^Hy9^^H     KNIT  trade-markoD    ^R^H 
b'i'l-'D'.rk'c.'riii^^^^^H    the  toe.                                  ILb^P 

^^V    we'^.I^K^ 

^F  number  when  or- 

25CentsaPair. 
6  Pairs,  $1^0. 

gV-fK  ^1,1^1,  ey  DEALERS 

^^^^^^^^^   SHAW    STOCKING   CO., 

^^^^^^^^^^BH^^^^z  Smitli  Street,             Mass^^^ 

^ 

^ 
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FOOD  PRODUCT!) 


Mtnlloa  thi  Amtrlam  ilanthln  Rnltm  tf  Ihtltmt  In  mrltlKf  te  a^ttrtlstr*. 


■  find,  irfacn  tbcy  (i 


aeral  i! 
Cigai 
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WEARING  APPAREL 


VINSON     1ft  in 


COLLARS 
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FOOD  PRODUCT!) 


Petiiip*»n!s.fip^akfa^  Food 

W     >  JiALL  THE  WHEAT  BUT  THE  OVERCOAfj  I  ^  ^  ^^ 


MOTHER  OOOSE  IN  PROSE. 


Beautifully  p: 


•Jkuairo  Evening  fh 

I  Po!'  Diifalck. 

Pood  piickBg 


_ _ ^ . , „-  .  -  .    In  BWmps  to  p»for 

uiBlline,  and  we  will  send  yon  FREE  a  copy  odbE  Btst  pari  of  Mother  QooM  In  ProM. 

The  American  Cereal  Co.,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Avoid  mushy,  starchy,  pasty  breakfast  cereals  by  eating  Petti- 
John's  Breakfast  Food.  Each  flake  of  Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food  is  a 
thin,  delicate  wafer  containing  all  of  the  nutrition  of  one  large  plump 
kernel  of  choicest  Pacific  Coast  wheat  Unlike  granulated  cereals  It 
may  be  properly  cooked  without  becoming  a  starchy,  unpalatable  mush. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


THE  EXPERT  CLEANER. 


^HERE  are  a  score  of  things  about  the  house  that 
1  you  will  not  undertake  to  clean.  You  fear  that 
',  they  would  be  ruined  by  soap  and  you  intend  to 

_. }  send  them -to  an  expert  cleaner,  an  idea  that  comes 

down  from  a  time  before  pure  soap  was  niade.*The  manu- 
feuturers  cl  Ivory  Soap  are  ccmstantly  aslud  tf  they  know  hov 
beautifuUy  this  or  that  material  can  hi  cleaned  with  Ivory 
Soap.  The  uses  of  Ivory  Soap  are  too  numerous  to  be 
tdd;  with  it  anythii^  may  be  cleaned  that  will  stand  the 
applicatioo  of  water.    You  can  be  your  own  e3q>ert  cleaner. 


■i. 


-■^.!«^(«-3.i^^i*-^(^^.;*^(»?*.;«^!«-^;<^i»'^ 


*     "c/JPerf eel  Food" 

J  '"Preserves  Health" 


"  Trolongs  Life  "    « 


BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


'  Known  the  woild  over. 
.  KEcelwdlhehighe*lin- 
rwments  [loni  the  medical 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Lti  » 

DORCHESTER.  MASS.  * 


The  name   COLGATE  SCO 

on  toilet  and  shaving  soaps. 
perfumes,  sacfiels.  loilet  waters 

and  dental  powder 
corresponds  to  the  "Sterling"  mark" 
on  silver 


/-ry—r 


\  y.S  t 


Hall's 

^^m^    Vegetable 
^^^^^^     Sicilian 

% 

Hair  \W 
Renewer 

always  restores  color  to  gray  hair,  the 
dark,  rich  color  it  used  to  have.  The 
hair  grows  rapidly,  stops  coming  out, 
and  dandruff  disappears. 


I  Upheld  by  Mother  and  ChUd, ; 

I        Not  Cheapest,     ^'^ j"pi'n  on'^h  "' '"  X.Z 

I      ^t  'Best.         jliS^i'UJZ'^SS^.'.S?.- 
I  (Juard  prevents  cloth  catching  In  coll. 

AlmosiButomaiii::  works  both  »ide».    An>«<oit 

MadelDiiliwiiHa,  tniBiklDDhU)4Ulti<4Ma, ,] 

Finished  In  Nickel.  Bluk,  Cold  and  »lw.   N-Bd    < 

,    !'r.S?"'"  '"  """I"  ftw  »  dowu  CLINTON    1 

tl)ti-  will  dcmonBtn 

OAKVILLE  CO- 


PIANOS  pfSSS 

,«.  vosE  &  s6ns  piano  CO.,Vi{o1£' 


ifcv\  n-wi  t.^  ^  wi^e^yf:^  ^»i*i^: 
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